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PEEFACE. 


The  object  which  it  was  proposed  to  accomplish  by  the  publication  of  this 
Tkeasuey  op  Botany,  was  to  bring  together,  into  the  form  of  a iJictiouary, 
a concise  account  of  all  the  Plants  concerning  which  a general  reader  was 
likely  to  seek  for  information ; adding  thereto,  where  practicable,  longer 
notices  of  the  more  remarkable  species,  together  with  such  popular  matter 
as  would  give  interest  to  the  otherwise  dry  technical  character  of  generic 
or  specific  descriptions.  This  information  was  to  be  diversified  by  wood- 
cuts,  and  illustrated  by  views  of  scenery,  representing  the  peculiar  physio- 
gnomy of  vegetation  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  genera  under  which  botanists  have  arranged  the  subjects  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom  are  however,  as  is  well  known,  so  numerous,  that  they  could 
not  be  adl  included  in  a moderate-sized  textbook  like  the  present,  and 
hence  selection  became  a necessity.  In  the  choice  of  subjects,  it  has  been 
made  an  especial  object  that  none  of  the  more  important  plants,  whether 
in  regard  to  their  utility,  their  beauty,  or  their  interest  to  botanical  students, 
should  be  overlooked;  although  it  is  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  in  a 
progressive  science  like  Botany,  some  omissions,  such  as  of  genera  first 
made  known  or  brought  into  notice  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  must 
be  inevitable. 

What  the  Tekasuey  op  Botany  really  comprises,  therefore,  is  a short 
history  of  those  genera  of  plants  which  are  known  to  possess  especial  interest 
on  account  of  the  medicinal  qualities  or  the  economical  uses  of  their  species, 
or  by  reason  of  their  beauty  or  utility  as  garden  plants;  while  to  these  two 
groups  has  been  added  a still  larger  one,  comprising  a selection  of  genera 
serving  as  representatives  of  the  whole  scries  of  Natural  Orders  and  their 
subdivisions.  The  space  devoted  to  each  separate  genus  is  necessarily  brief; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  medicinal  or  economically  valuable  plants,  of 
which  a rather  fuller  aci'ount  is  given,  the  object  has  been  to  convey  some 
notion  of  the  characteristics  of  genera  or  families,  rather  than  to  attcmjit  an 
enumeration,  much  less  a description,  of  the  species  of  which  they  consist. 
For  that  a massive  Cyclopaedia  would  have  been  necessary. 


The  remaining  features  comprised  in  the  text  of  the  Teeasuby  are— a 
Comprehensive  Glos.sary  of  Botanical  Terms,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Lind- 
I ley ; an  extensive  sel(H;tion  of  English  Names  of  Plants,  ai-rangcd,  as  far  as 
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possible,  uiiilur  their  substantive  terms;  anil  a series  of  French  Names  both  of  |l 
penera  and  species,  besides  a large  number  of  the  Local  Names  of  plants  and  j 
vegetable  productions  in  different  countries  throughout  the  world.  In  the  | 
I ntroduction,  some  excellent  observations  by  Dr.  Seemaun,  descriptive  of  the  I 
Plates,  serve  as  illustrations  of  Phyto-Geography.  j 

The  style  which  has  been  aimed  at,  and  as  far  as  practicable  realised,  in  i 
the  preparation  of  the  several  articles,  is  such  that  anyone,  taking  up  the  ;I 
book  in  an  idle  hour,  may  bo  able  to  read  a page  without  being  reminded 
tliat  he  knows  nothing  about  the  plants  which  clothe  our  beautiful  earth  ; li 
and  such  also  os,  it  is  hoped,  will  induce  in  him  a desire  to  increase  his  know-  1 1 
ledge  concerning  them. 

The  Noraonclaturc-in-chfcf  (that  is  to  say,  the  names  under  which  the  ; 
articles  pertaining  to  genera  are  written)  is  that  of  Lindley’s  Vegelahle 
Kingdom,  or  Decandolle's  Prodromws.ao  far  as  those  books  contain  generic 
names  forming  the  subject  of  an  article. 

The  utility  of  this  epitome  of  Botany  depends  very  much  on  the  able  : 
assistance  which  has  been  afforded,  in  carrying  out  tlie  plan  thus  briefly  I 
sketched,  by  the  various  gentlemen,  well-known  in  their  several  walks  of  I 
the  science,  who  consented  to  become  contributors.  The  following  list  of  | 
their  names,  with  the  signatures  adopted,  will  afford  a sulHcicnt  guarantee  i 
of  the  value  of  their  communications.  The  whole  of  the  articles,  of  what-  | 
ever  kind,  without  signatures  are  editorial 

Professor  Balfour— [J.  H.  B.]  Mr.  B.  Heward — [R.  H.]  j 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley — [M.  J.  B.]  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns — [C.  A.  J.]  I 

Mr.  A.  A.  Black-[.\-  A.  B.]  Dr.  Masters-[M.  T.  M.]  i 

Mr.  W.  B.  Booth-[W.  B.  B.]  Dr.  Moore-[D.  M.]  j 

Professor  Buckman— [ J.  B.]  Dr.  Seeniann— [B.  S.]  j j 

Mr.  W.  Camithers— [W.  C.]  Mr.  A.  Smith— [.\.  S.J  j 

Mr.  B.  Clarke-[B.  C.]  Mr.  J.  T.  Syme-[J.  T.  S.] 

Professor  Dickie— [G.  D.]  Mr.  R.  Thompson— [R.  T.] 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley— [W.  B.  H.]  Mr.  W.  Thompson— [W.  T.] 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Illustrations,  the  work  has  had  the  ail  vantage  of  : 
the  admirable  botanical  and  artistic  talent  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch,  by  whom  the 
very  expressive  though  diminished  woodcut  figures  have  been  drawn.  These 
have  been  engraved  with  great  fidelity  by  3Ir.  R.  Branston ; while  the  Plati-s,  ! 
reduced  by  Mr.  .\dlard  from  well-known  originals,  are  no  less  faithful  as  i 
pictures  of  the  aspects  of  vegetation  in  other  lands.  I 

1 

The  length  of  time  which  is  taken  up  in  the  passage  through  the  press  of  ■ 
a book  of  so  comprehensive  a character,  and  into  wliich,  owing  to  the  small  j 
type  adopted,  so  great  an  amount  of  matter  is  compressed,  has  on  this  occa-  j 
sion  been  unhappily  augmented  by  the  complete  failure  of  Dr.  Lindley’s  | 
health,  which  took  place  at  an  early  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  1 
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I has  not  permitted  him  to  witness  its  completion— for  his  labours,  till  lately  1 
j!  so  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  science  of  which  ho  stood  as  one  of  the  ^ 
I i mightiest  pillars,  were  stayed  by  the  stroke  of  death  shortly  after  this  page  ' 
I . had  passed  into  the  printer’s  hands.  The  plan  of  the  book  had,  indeed,  been  | 
j j perfected  under  his  supervision,  but  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  editorial 
: l.abours  beyond  letter  C;  and  the  superintendence  of  the  subsequent  portion  , 
I has  devolved  entirely  upon  the  writer  of  these  sorrowing  words,  who  is  do- 
I sirous  of  expressing  not  only  his  own  keenly-felt  sense  of  personal  bereave-  | 
I'  ment,  but  the  still  greater  blow  which  has  fallen  on  botanical  science,  by  || 
i i the  loss  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  profound  expositors.  I ' 


In  a book  of  so  multifarious  a character,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
mistakes  do  not  occur— errors  as  to  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  errors  of  the 
press,  notwithstanding  that  both  have  been  guarded  against  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  Editor  will  be  grateful  to  those  readers  who  may  be  good  enough 
to  point  ont  any  such  errata*  that  they  may  discover,  with  a view  to  their 
being  corrected  hereafter,  should  the  patronage  of  the  publio  lead  to  the 
issue  of  a subsequent  edition. 

T.M. 

Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea  : 

December  1SG5. 

* One  lueh.  nt  ju  751  (Hne  3 of  urt.  MRLUCC.C,).  oujr  bi  here  pointed  oiit»  vhero  * vioJol  * has 
boon  primed  for  * rutal.* 
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1 ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PHYTO-GEOGRAPHY,  'j 


1 


j The  Plates  of  wliich  the  following  pages  fnmisb  explanations,  have  been  prepared 
• with  the  view  of  showing  some  of  the  more  remarkable  aspects  of  the  vegetation  I 
j which  clothes  the  surface  of  the  earth  In  different  parts  of  our  planet.  From  these  ! 
; I examples,  which  have  been  selected  from  a variety  of  sources,  a tolerably  ade<]uaie 
I ' notion  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  luxuriant  and  dlversiSed  leafage  to  be  ' 
met  with  In  tropical  forests;  while  some  knowledge  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  ! 
I i quaint  succulent  vegetation  which  is  scattered  over  the  rocky  arid  wastes  of  the  New  , 
* i World ; of  the  scarcely  more  abundant,  and  much  less  developed,  clothing  to  be  ^ 
^ found  on  arctic  cliffs ; of  the  jiccullar  tree-growth  of  the  Australian  continent;  and  I 
I of  the  characteristics  of  various  other  well-marked  centres  of  plant  life,  the  peculiar  | 
I features  of  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  descriptive  notice  of  each  Plate.  i 


I 

I 


! EPIPHYTAL  RHOnODEXDRONS  OP  \ right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the  I 
THE  HIMALAYA.  ' devious  path,  the  old  trees  and  bushes  arc 

I ’ 1 seen  breast  high  nr  branching  overhead, 

, i (Plate  I.-;Vonti*piecc.)  whilst  the  Bee<llings  cover  every  mossy 

I hank.  At  13,000  feet  the  flanks  of  the 

rREFEHENCE— JtAododcadnm  DoWobjiVt.]  snowy  mountains  glow  with  the  blood-red 
I blossoms  of  Rhododendron  fulgcru,  whilst 

I The  focus  of  the  genus  Rhododendron  \ the  l>eauty  of  R.  cumpanulatum  and  the 
i'  seems  to  be  East  Nepal  and  the  Sikkim  great  elegance  and  delicacy  of  the  white 

‘ Himalaya  mountains.  It  Is  there  we  find  bells  of  ft,  ca7npi/lecorpnm  excite  the  more  i 
; the  species  most  numerous  and  their  admiration  from  their  lieing  found  In  such  \ 

I I flowers  of  the  greatest  size  and  most  regions  of  fog  and  rain.  Some  kinds  grow  ;i 
!|  brilliant  tints.  The  genus  chiefly  prevails  habitually  as  epiphytes,  among  them  R.  ! 
jl  between  10.000  and  U.ooo  feet  above  tho  Valhouiri<F  figured  In  our  frontispiece,  and  ■ 
'I  sea-level.  Its  several  sih-cIcs  composing  one  of  the  many  nolde  Introductions  for  i 
jl  three-fourths  of  the  vegetation  alxive  the  which  we  arc  Indebted  to  the  labours  of  ; 

j forest  region  (12,000  feetl.  There  Rhodo-  the  indefatigable  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  R.Dal-  \ 
dendron  wood  supplies  the  native  with  hmiMtr  is  a slender  straggling  shrub,  six  li 
I fuel,  and,  from  its  tough  nature  and  to  eight  feet  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  j 
L property  of  being  easily  worked,  with  white  bell-shaped  fragrant  flowers  with  a I 
many  domestic  nt(>nslls,  poles  for  his  tent,  delicate  rosy  tinge.  It  Is  generally  grow-  I 
stools,  saddle,  bowl  and  spoon.  The  bark  Ing,  like  many  tropical  orchids,  amongst  I 
b Is  used  as  that  of  the  birch  Is  in  the  Arctic  moss,  with  ferns  and  Aroidto,  upon  the 

I regions,  and  the  leaves  serve  as  plates  and  limbs  of  large  trees,  at  from  8,(XX)  to  9,000 
M wrappers  for  butter,  curd,  and  cheese.  It  1 feet  above  the  sea,  in  a region  of  fogs,  | 

II  Is  the  traveller's  constant  companion  | moisture,  and  rain.  In  sight  of  the  snow-  , 

I throughout  every  day’s  march;  on  the  1 capped  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  [B.  S.] 
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TEGF.TATIOX  OF  THE  CAItOI.ISE  IS- 
I.AXnS,  OX  THE  0ETSK1UT8  OP 
■WOOD. 

(Plate  II.) 

[RKFEREXCK. — a.  Artocarpt^  titrija;  6.  Cata~ 

I dium  : c.  Pandanin  odoratistimus  la  (Vult ; 

I d,  Crinum;  «.  Trfe-Ffra.J 

Tills  Illustration  introduces  us  Into  a 
v.alley  of  the  Island  of  t'alan,  Caroline 
I Archipelago,  where,  without  much  labour, 
the  level  land  h.aa  tieen  brought  Into  a 
certain  state  of  cultivation,  being  planted  i 
principally  with  those  products  of  the  ' 
island  which  furnish  food.  Hread-frult  ' 
trees,  bananas,  two  gigantic  si>eriea  of  I 
Catiuliuin,  and  the  T.ahitian  sugar-cane  ! 
grow  here  so  intermingled  that  there  is 
some  dimrulty  in  determining  whether 
there  has  been  any  arbltrao'  plantation  or 
j not.  The  Bread-fruit  tree  fArtoenrpus  in- 
I tita)  on  the  left-hand  aide  is  quite  a young 
I specimen,  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
The  plantains  and  bananas  of  this  place 
belong  to  four  varieties,  the  specifle  types 
of  which  are  .Wnna  paradiiaica  and  Musa  ' 
AitpimUim.  Of  the  two  larger  Catadium« 
Dig.  M one  is  allied  to.  If  not  identical  with,  I 
the  well-known  C.  macrorrhizum,  the  root 
of  which  Is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  A | 
thirti  smaller  species  is  the  Cnlaitimn 
' cacM/enfum,  the  Kalo  or  Taro  of  the  South 
I .“tea  Islands.  Pandanufi  odoratisfimuA,  lUe 
i Screw-pine,  so  called  from  Its  leaves  being 
arranged  like  the  windings  of  a screw,  and 
Its  fruits  having  somewhat  the  outward 
apiwarance  of  pine-cones,  is  seen  on  the  j 
right-hand  side  of  our  Illustration.  Close 
to  It  will  be  seen  the  iforinda  citrifolia^ 

. having  a pale-green  foliage  and  a whitish 
I edible  fruit  of  poor  flavour.  To  the  most 
prominent  plants  of  this  island  belongs  the 
widely-diffused  Dracana  tey-minalis,  com- ! 
monly  used  for  hedges.  A fine  Crinum 
with  massive  leaves  grows  Isolated  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  forests ; anda  J/nranbi, 
growing  gregariously,  abounds.  Almost 
In  the  very  centre  of  our  picture  are  seen 
tn'e-ferns  ; and  just  above  them  the  Termi- 
nnlia  Catnppa,  the  horizontal  branches  of 
which  form  distinctly  marked  stories 
around  the  erect  stems.  Imparting  to  the 
tree  the  aspect  of  a pine  tree,  and  to  the 
landscai>e  a very  peculiar  and  well-marked 
feature.  [H.  8.J  I 


AXTIARIS  AXD  COFFEE  PLAXTATIOX 
IX  JAVA. 

(Plate  III.) 

A glance  at  our  Illustration,  taken  from 
Blume's  magnificent  Itumphla,  showing 
the  AntiariA  tnrirnria  or  Cpaa  treeof  Java, 
surrounded  by  coflee  plantations  and  other 
Indications  of  human  Industry,  at  once 
disproves  many  of  the  exaggerated  and 


fabulous  accounts  propagated  about  this  | 
famous  poison  plant  by  tbe  early  travel-  ; 
levs.  There  Is  no  sign  of  the  extreme  ; 
sterility  of  the  ground  In  the  vicinity  of  I 
the  poison  trees,  which  was  said  for  a |! 
considerable  distance  round  to  produce 
neither  grass  nor  any  other  vegetable. 
Xor  ran  It,  with  such  surroundings,  be 
true  that,  if  the  tree  be  pierced,  those 
standing  to  windward  would  quickly  be  I 
suffocated  by  Its  noxious  elltuvla,  or  that  | 
birds  which  fly  over  a recently  wounded  ' 
tree  would  meet  the  same  fate.  These  and 
similar  fables,  Bennett  and  others  have  ex-  ! 
plained  by  transferring  the  odium  to  the 
marshy  and  unwholesome  exhalations  of 
parts  of  the  Indian  Archlpehago  to  which 
stare  criminals,  and  especially  those  of  the 
highest  class,  were  sometimes  banishid, 
and  where  they  speedily  died  of  malaria, 
and  not,  as  the  vulgar  believed,  of  the 
emanations  of  the  Upas  tree.  The  poison- 
ous nature  of  the  Antiarif  Utxizarla,  I 
slrlpiwd  of  all  exaggeration.  Is,  however,  i 
sultlciently  powerful  and  deadly  to  make 
great  precaution  necessary.  Dr.  Horsfleld 
had  some  difflciilty  In  inducing  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Java  to  assist  him  In  collecting 
the  juice  which  he  required  for  his  exiierl- 
ments.  as  they  feared  a cutaneous  eruption 
and  Inflammation, rcsembling.according  to 
the  account  they  gave  of  It,  that  prodnceil 
by  the  Rhus  vemix  of  Japan,  and  the  Rhus 
radicans  of  North  America ; but  they  were  | 
only  aflected  by  a slight  heat  and  Itching  . 
of  the  eyes.  In  clearing  new  grounds  for  ] 
cultivation.  In  which  the  Ppastree  occurs,  i 
It  is  with  diniculty  the  inhabitants  can  be  1 1 
made  to  api  roach  the  Uiais,  as  they  dread  | 
the  cutaneous  eruption  which  It  Is  known  i 
to  produce  when  newly  cut  down.  But 
except  when  the  tree  Is  largely  wounded, 
or  when  It  Is  felled,  by  which  a consider-  I 
able  portion  of  the  juice  Is  disengaged, 
the  effluvia  of  which,  mixing  with  the  | 
atmosphere,  affect  persons  exposed  to  It  • 

with  the  symptomsjust  mentioned, the  tree  i 
may  be  appriuiched  and  ascended  like  the  I 
other  common  trees  of  the  forests.  [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OF  BAMBOOS  IN 
JAVA. 

(Plate  IV.)  1 

Those  who  compare  the  small  meadow  ! 
grasses  of  northern  i-ouiitrles  with  the  tall  | 
cocoa-nut  trees  of  the  tropics  will  probably  ! 
think  It  fanciful  that  botanists  should  i 
proclaim  the  plebeian  grasses  to  approach  i 
In  their  external  structure,  as  well  as  their 
Internal  organisation, nearest  to  the  palms, 
termed  by  the  Illustrious  Linnmus,  the  ■ 
Princes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  But 
this  dictum  of  science  will  appear  less 
fanciful  when  the  huge  bamboo,  as  the 
noblest  representative  of  the  grasses,  with 
Its  tree-like  trunk  fit  for  fuel  and  building 


purposes,  and  Its  light  feathery  foliage,  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  some  small  rattan  as 
the  representative  of  the  palms.  Indeed 
grasses  are  regarded  by  many  eminent 
Ixitanlsts  as  a sort  of  palm  of  lower  grade. 
In  habit  the  two  natural  orders  have  much 
in  common  : their  leaves  are  formed  ujmn 
exactly  the  same  plan,  the  only  difference 
being  that  those  of  the  palms  are  generally 
(not  always)  divided.  Even  the  siliceous 
secretions  so  characteristic  of  grasses,  are 
oliservable  in  rattans  ; whilst  about  their 
flowers,  it  may  be  said  that  tho.se  of  the 
grasses  are  those  of  the  palms,  witli  the 
fli>ral  enveloiies  removed  and  only  the 
liracts  remaining.  The  group  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  our  jilate  affords  a good 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  bam- 
l)oos  grow.  They  delight  In  humid  locali- 
ties, and  are  theornamentof  most  tropical 
rivers,  often  forming  impenetrable  thick- 
ets, the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  animals. 
Tlieir  young  shoots  come  up  like  aspara- 
gus, and  in  many  Eastern  countries  are 
picked  and  preserved.  The  growth  of  the 
stem  is  rapid  in  the  extreme,  liambusa 
gigantca  was  found  to  grow  2.5  feet 
9 tnclies  in  length  during  the  thirty-one 
(lays  of  July,  18.T3,  when  it  was  measured 
in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Carden ; and  in 
tlie  Botanic  Garden  at  Gla.sgow  the  same 
plant  w.as  ascertained  to  rise  one  foot  in 
twenty-four  hours;  so  that  an  attentive 
observer  could  actually  see  a bamboo  grow 
as  plainly  as  he  could  see  the  movements 
of  the  hands  of  a watch.  [B.  S.] 
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VEGET.\TTON’  OP  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  NEAH  POUT  JACKSON. 


[Reference. 


(Plate  V.) 

. Banksia  ; 6.  Xanthorrhtta  '] 


The  view  here  presented  Is  that  of  Port 
Jnckson  as  it  was  w’hen  the  illustrious 
Bauer  visited  it,  rather  than  as  it  is  at  tlie 
present  day,  when  Sydney  has  become  a 
large  magnificent  city,  and  its  wealthy 
inhabitants  have  scattered  elegant  villas 
and  country-seats  all  over  the  neighbour- 
hood, when  thousands  of  Araucarias  have 
been  planted  to  give  variety  to  the  mono- 
tony of  the  Australian  vegetation,  and 
when  foreign  trees,  shrubs,  and  weeds  are 
as  fast  taking  the  place  of  native  produc- 
tions as  the.whlte  race  has  usurped  that 
of  the  black.  Yet  there  is  still  a great 
deal  of  the  original  vegetation  left.  Even 
In  Sydney  Itself,  much  that  is  seen  in  the 
parks  and  gardens  consists  of  gum  trees 
and  other  Myrtacecf,  which  the  hand  of 
man  has  not  planted.  We  need  not  go  far 
from  the  town  still  to  see  Bnnksias  with 
their  thick  coriaceous  leaves  and  singular 
fiower-heads  so  much  like  a grenadier’s 
cap,  or  to  come  across  the  much  mon‘ 
singular  grass  trees,  with  their  charred 


trunks,  grass-like  leaves,  and  tall  rod-like 
scapes  of  flowers.  We  can  still  revel 
amongst  leafless  Acacias,  Metrostderos, 
strange  forms  of  Proteaceo*, and  Australian 
JBignonias;  visit  forests  where  the  trees 
sited  their  bark  Instead  of  their  leaves,  and 
all  the  leaves  are  turned  edgeways ; or  cast 
our  eyes  over  large  tracts  of  country  still 
wearing  the  same  evergreen,  or  rather 
brownish-green,  mantle  which  It  wore 
when  Captain  Cook  and  his  naturalists  first 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson, 
then  the  unknown  haunt  of  a few  lawless 
savages,  now  the  capital  of  Australia  and 
the  seat  of  the  Governor-General.  Unger, 
in  his  ‘ New  Holland  in  Europe,’  has  shown 
us  that  at  one  period  of  the  earth’s  history 
there  flourished  in  Europe  a vegetation 
very  similar  to  that  still  beheld  in  Aus- 
tralia ; out  that  the  whole  of  it  has  been 
swept  away,  to  make  room  for  other  vege- 
table forms,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
except  what  is  recorded  in  the  great  stone- 
book  of  nature.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
vegetation  of  New  Holland  is  highly  in- 
structive. It  is  a faithful  picture  of  what 
the  aspect  of  the  flora  of  our  planet  must 
have  been  ages  ago;  and  on  paying  a visit 
to  Australia,  we  are  as  it  were  transporting 
ourselves  back  to  antehistorical  periods. 
The  effect  which  such  an  inspection  pro- 
duces on  one’s  mind  is  very  singular.  It 
kindles  within  feelings  of  curiosity,  but 
no  sympathy.  We  delight  in  bright  green 
foliage,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  fruits 
with  some  kind  of  taste  in  them.  But  we 
have  here  none  of  all  that.  The  leaves  are 
of  a dull  green  colour,  the  flowers  have  no 
smell,  and  the  fruits,  without  any  excei>- 
tion,  are  tasteless  and  insipid.  Not  a single 
edible  plant  has  the  whole  of  Australia 
added  to  our  tables,  and  Europeans  who 
should  have  to  rely  upon  what  Australian 
vegetation  can  supply  for  their  food,  would 
have  to  share  the  melancholy  fate  of  Burke 
and  Wills  when  they  tried  to  eke  out  their 
existence  by  eating  tlie  wretched  Nardoo 
seeds  of  the  Australian  swamps.  [B.  6.] 


FORE.ST  ON  GUAHAN,  ONE  OP  THE 
MARIANNE  ISLANDS. 

(Plate  VI.) 

fREFEnEXCE. — a.  Ficus  with  unypended  root*; 
b Ct/cas  ctreinutis  ,*  f.  Cordia ; d.  Cveat 
cirriiinhs,  old  and  brnnchwl ; «.  Cfrhtra 
OdoUmnY ; f Gigantic  Ficut;  g.  Slender 
leaded  Pandamu.'] 

As  far  as  the  Mariannes  are  represented 
by  Guiihan,  the  most  extensive  and  south- 
ernmost of  these  islands,  they  are  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  more  northern 
Caroline  group  by  their  dry  climate,  which 
Imparts  to  the  whole  country  the  look  of 
a steppe.  The  month  of  March,  in  which 
our  illustration  was  taken,  is  evidently  the 
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; dry  se«*nii : everywheri-  Is  srldlty,  very 
few  trees  with  fresh  fuliaite  sreseeii  in  tlie 
forest,  ntid  perhaps  the  third  i>art  of  all  is 
quite  lealless.  The  sea-shores  are  either 
! kept  supplied  with  moisture  hy  rivulets 
• from  the  interior,  and  then  overgrown 
with  Bruguiera  and  other  Mangroves;  or 
they  are  sandy,  and  in  that  rate  distinguish- 
ed hy  two  forms  very  characteristic  of  this 
island— Q/casctrcfna(is,  very  common  here- 
: ahouts,  and  a shrubby  pyram  Idal  Ciuuaritia, 
which  Is  again  met  with  in  the  upper 
I steppes  of  the  interior.  Banks  of  coral 
I surround  the  shores  on  all  sides,  making 
I this  larger  island,  as  the  liigh  Carolines, 

I appear  like  mountains  risen  in  the  centre 
I of  extensive  coral  plains.  The  plain,  shown 
. : in  our  illustration,  though  destitute  of 
I springs,  is  nevertheless  covered  with  fine 
I tall  trees,  and,  although  thorny  underwood 
I abounds,  is  on  the  whole  tolerahly  easy  to 
I i>enetrate.  True,  there  are  occasionally 
I considerable  thickets  of  luxuriant  Cyea», 

I as  shown  In  the  centre  of  our  illustration, 

I a few  old  trees  of  considerable  height  form- 
I ing  an  agreeable  contrast  with  this  rather 
I chaotic  group  of  saplings.  Amongst  them 
are  a few  branching  apparently  very  old 
s|>ecimens,  as  seen  on  the  left  of  our  plate. 
The  forest  trees  Include  one  distinguished 
hy  Its  slender  growth  and  thick  foliage  (the 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  ash),  which 
vernacularly  Is  termed  ‘ I’.al-pal,'  and  es- 
teemed on  account  of  Its  extremely  hard 
wood.  The  same  remark  applies  to  another 
I tree  of  similar  aspect,  the  leaves  of  which 
I are,  however,inoreltke  those  of  the  myrtle, 

I whilst  the  bark  Is  pale  yellow.  A screw- 
pine,  Pandanuf,  though  isolated,  is  rather 
; common.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  essen- 
j > tially  from  Pandtiniut  oduratiaaitnut,  arid  is 

I:  conspicuous  by  Its  slender  undulated 
! branches,  and  longnarrow  leaves,  of  which 
' there  arc  comparatively  few  in  each  crown. 

! Several  species  of  Cordia  exhibit  their 
j I gigantic  growth,  and  are  In  the  dry  season 
.1  but  sp.aringly  clad  with  leaves;  here  and 
l>  there  their  stem  is  surrounded  hy  a ncl- 
1 work  of  creepers.  But  the  most  striking 
1 of  all  the  trees  Is  a huge  species  of  Fig,  the 
i representative  of  the  banyan  in  this  place. 

I It  differs  evidently  In  every  respect  from 
I that  of  Ualan,  the  height  of  wliicli  it  no- 
where seems  to  attain.  Its  comparatively 
I tall  stem  has  the  apiiearancc  of  a gigantic 
I bundle  of  sticks,  the  component  parts  of 
I which  must  be  considered  as  being  curious- 
{ ly  twisted  around  each  other,  and  gnjwn 
together  into  a compact  masa  On  the 
I upper  end  of  this  rather  conical  bundle 
; spreads  out  like  an  umbrella  a crown  form- 
I cd  of  fantastically  twisted  branches,  which 
1 has  numerous  line  leaves  of  a dark  rather 
I greyish-green.  The  tree  seen  on  the  right- 
I hand  side  of  the  foreground  is  a smaller 
species  of  llg,  the  aerial  roots  of  which 
have  quite  the  haik  of  creepers.  KIcgant 
ferns  cover  its  branches.  There  is  also  a 
species  of  Cerbera,  froiuently  met  In  the 
C.arolinc,  Marianne,  and  Boiiine  Islands; 
it  resembles  in  growth  and  in  Its  leaves 
he  Terminalia  Cutappa,  hut  its  principal 
ranches  are  more  rectangular,  [B.  S.] 


I CUUAl.  IIBEF  IN  THE  CAltOLlNEa  j 

(Plate  VII.)  j 

[RKFEBKSCE.— a.  Nyruccout  tree  j 6.  Scania  ; ! 

c.  Toum^ortia  ; d.  Cocoa-nut  Palms  Ar-  t 
tacarpia  laci’sa /.  Toara^artia ; g.  Pan- 
datnu  odoratusimus.J  | 

Imagine  a chain  of  comparatively  long  I 
narrow  sandlnnks,  hardly  elevated  above 
, the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  a general 
I horseshoe-like  outline,  and  sheltered 
against  the  waves  by  a coral  reef  surround- 
ing the  whole.  Everywhere  within  the  | 
latter  the  water  Is  shalUiW*;  the  bottom,  ; 
consisting  of  coral  sand.  Is  evidently  rising 
and  gradually  la-coming  dry  land,  so  that 
the  open  narrow  channels  crossing  the  long 
I ridge  of  land  and  dividing  It  Into  several 
I Islands,  will  In  timedlsapiiear.  Thepresent  I 
I view  represents  one  of  these  channels.  I 
Standing  at  the  extremity  of  one  Island,  | 
. we  look  aernsB  uiion  ttie  other.  On  the  I ; 
■ right  we  have  an  exi<anded  view  of  the 
reef,  distant  about  SOOiMices,  and  tiehind  it 
: the  surf  of  the  ocean ; on  tlie  left  we  lie-  | 
, bold  the  basin  of  nne<4Ual  depth,  surround- 
1 ed  by  the  horseshoe-llke  chain,  where  the 
prospect  Is  closed  by  a few  Islets  of  this 
: selfsame  chain.  Such  coral  islands,  but  | 

I recently  risen  almve  the  sea-level,  exhibit  i 
I no  trace  of  that  vegefitlon  which  esta- 
blishes Itself  on  the  older  ones.  The  first 
: green  apiiearlng  on  the  hitherto  naked 
, sand  Invariably  consists  of  shrubby  Sccevo- 
' las  with  small  white  flowers,  which  after- 
wards form  also  the  prlncijial  brushwood 
of  the  shores,  and  a Fpccimen  of  which  Is 
represented  In  thecentre  of  theforeground. 
The  rich  juicy  foliage  of  this  plant  may  l>e 
well  suited  to  the  formation  of  vegetable 
mould,  in  which  Afterwards  a inoredlver- 
sifled  vegetation  finds  a home.  Next  fol-  | 
Iowa  a Tounic/ortia,  common  in  all  the 
Islands  of  these  seas,  which  assumes  more  I 
the  look  of  a small  tree,  and  has  a less  ' 
bushy  habit ; tlie  silvery  grey  colour  of  Its  ^ 
leaves  forms  a strong  contrast  with  the  j 
fresh  light  green  of  the  Sewcola.  A young  ■ 
j specimen  of  this  exclusively  littoral  plant  I 
is  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fore-  I 
: ground,  and  an  older  one  in  the  distance,  ] | 
Close  by  will  be  noticed  the  delicatefoliage  I 
of  another  probably  myrtaceous  shrub  ih'-  1 
] cullar  to  tlie  outskirts  of  these  forests  ; an  j 
; old  fully  grown  specimen  of  it  is  seen  In 
‘ the  foreground  to  the  left.  In  the  out-  I 
skirts  of  the  forest  at  adlstance  are  found, 
besides  theexclusively  littoral  plants,  other 
half-shrubby  trees.  Two  specimens  of 
Pandanua  udoraiitinmua,  to  common  in  all  , 
these  Islands,  will  easily  I>e  recognised  by  1 
their  peculiar  habit.  Their  trunks  exhibit 
numerous  crowns.  On  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  smaller  specimen  to  the  left  are  seen, 
liesidcs  the  low  SciBcala  and  the  jiist-mcn- 
tloncd  Ugrtacea,  a s|>erles  of  Hibiaeua, 
with  cordate  leaves  and  dark  carmine- 
coloured  flowers,  which  either  occurs  ns  a 
shrub  or  small  tree ; and  aliove  It  a Calo-  I 
pApl/nm,  which  In  other  places  becomes  a 1 
stately  forest  tree,  and  has  a dark  green  I 
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foli.'i^c.  IminedlaU’ly  lieliiiitl  It  riaes  an 
l.'^iiliited  cocoa  palm,  ami  more  to  the  right 
a jouiig  specimen  of  Darringtania  speciom, 
one  o(  the  must  beautiful  trees  of  this 
region,  hut  which  grows  less  freely  In  these 
coral  Islands.  Groups  of  cocoa-nut  palms, 
which  suffer  little  underwood  to  spring 
up,  show  themselves  here,  and  through 
these  may  be  seen  the  other  end  of  the 
forest,  a proof  of  the  limited  eitent  of 
such  an  Island  as  this.  In  Itscentre,  where 
the  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould  has 
Ijeen  going  on  the  longest,  stately  forest 
trees  have  already  found  a home,  among 
tiiem  a large  Kugmia  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  fruits  almut  the  size  of  a large 
plum  of  a pale  green  colour  tinged  with 
red,  and  several  bread-fruit  trees  (Artocar- 
j pus  inciaa)  of  considerable  height.  [B.  S.] 


I VEGETATION  OF  TENEIUFFE,  WITH 
' SUCCULENT  EUl'UOUBIAS. 


great  a change  in  everything  surrounding 
him,  that  he  can  hardly  believe  himself  to 
be  in  the  same  island.  Instead  of  the  sul- 
try heat  and  clammy  atmosphere,  he  now 
Inhales  a pure  cool  air  which  exercises  a 
delightful  reaction  upon  his  spirits.  Moun- 
tain streams  of  delicious  coolness  are  met 
with  at  every  step,  and  a bright  verdure  Is 
spread  over  hill  and  dale.  Our  Illustration 
introduces  us  to  a view  In  the  mountains 
of  Java,  where  a large  waterfall  dashing 
over  the  edge  of  high  iierpendicular  rocks, 
looking  like  a stream  of  silver  from  a dis- 
tance, diffuses  lui  unusual  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  favours  a great  luxuriance  of 
vegetation.  Ferns,  especially  tree-ferns, 
those  palm-Ilke  plants,  unrivalled  In  their 
grace  and  beauty  by  any  other  memliers  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  here  plentiful, 
and  attain  often  forty  to  seventy  feet  In 
height,  their  fronds  measuring  several 
yards  In  length.  The  liackground  of  this 
view  Is  nileo  by  a variety  of  amentaceous 
trees,  chiefly  s|>eclcsof  evergreen  oaks  and 
Cnstnnopsis, growing  gregariously  together 
as  do  their  congeners  In  more  temperate 
climates.  CB.  S.J 


(Plate  VIII.)  I 

Our  Illustration  Introduces  us  to  a wild 
rocky  glen,  a barranco,  on  the  east  co.ast 
of  Tenerlffe,  Canary  Islands,  where  succu- 
lent cactus-lIke  Euphorbias  (E.  canarietisia 
and  piseatoria),  arborescent  CompotUte  and  | 
lUtbiacta  are  the  leading  plants.  The  ve-  i 
gctatlon  has  a glaucous  look.  The  Euphor- 
bia canariensis,  with  its  straight  stiff 
branches,  all  springing  from  the  root.  Is 
generally  seen  on  the  top  of  rocks  and 
the  very  edges  of  precipices,  Imiuirtlng  a 
jicciillar  feature  to  the  landscape,  and  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  tree-llke  Kiri- 
nia  vrrii/otia  with  Its  long  naked  branches  ; 
crowded  at  the  top  with  tufts  of  leaves,  or  j 
Plocaina  pendula,  almost  resembling  a 
weeping  willow,  and  seen  In  close  proxt-  | 
inlty  to  a Kleiuia  in  the  lowermost  right- 
hand  corner  of  our  Illustration.  Pgrethnim 
erilhmi/olium.Cangzaserieea.nndPeripInfa 
tcevigata,  are  three  plants  also  found  In  this 
spot.  The  whole  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
Illustration  of  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  coast  region  of  the  Canary  Islands, 

' where  herbage  IB  so  scanty  rs  to  afford  pas-  . 
I turage  to  only  a few  flocks  of  goats.  [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OF  .1 AVA-TREE-FERNS 
IN  THE  FOREOROrND.  A FORE.ST 
OF  AMENTACE.E  IN  THE  PISTANCE. 

(Plate  IX.) 

Tlie  traveller  In  Java,  after  emerging 
from  the  coast  region  and  ascending  to  the 
height  of  4,000  to  0,000  feet,  cxperlcuces  so 


SWAMPY  FOREST,  WITH  BANYAN  I 
TREES,  IN  THE  ISLAND  0F  UALAN.  j 

I 

(Plate  X.) 

(IlEFKnENCE a.  Spiny  Cyperaceoui  plant;  j 

b PicuSt  with  root-covered  trunk ; c.  Epl- 
])liytal  Errycitietia ; d.  Barringtonia  iicm~ 
tnnffyin,  voung  plants  t «.  Cordia  ; /.  TAubi-  , 
nopkris  .Vidaa,  nettling  on  a fig  ttom.1  j 

A description  of  forest  peculiar  to  the  I 
tniplcs.  The  adjacent  ground,  just  above 
high-water  mark,  becomes  Inundated  by  \ 
the  Iiigh  tide  forcing  back  the  water  dis-  ! 
charged  by  rivers  and  rivulets.  A soil  | 
thus  i>erlodlrally  submerged  Is  never  gulte 
dry,  and  only  becomes  somewhat  flmi  by 
the  gigantic  roots  of  the  trees  occupying  | 
It.  In  Unlan,  these  swampy  forests  have  a j 
twofold  character.  Where  the  underwood  1 
consists  of  the  Hibiscut  liliaceut,  they  a e < 
almost  Impenetrable ; where  this  Is  want-  ] 
Ing,  there  Is,  under  the  huge  bower  formed  I 
by  the  crown  of  large  trees,  a wider  pro- 
spect. The  underwood  Is  composed  of  nu- 
merous small  trees,  the  crowns  of  which 
have  not  been  able  to  attain  the  height  of 
the  larger  trees,  and  therefore  remained 
undeveloped.  The  greater  number  of  them 
belong  to  Earringlonia  afutungula.the  fine 
drooping  flower-bunches  of  which  are  often 
seen  on  the  ground.  The  stems  are  cover- 
ed with  epiphytal  ferns:  amongst  them 
Thamvopterit  Kidus,  which  impartsa  strik- 
ing character  to  the  landerajie.  No  less 
ornamental  are  the  Isolated  Ereyehieliat, 
which  In  Ualan  mostly  grow  epiphytically, 
and  are  shown  quite  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture.  The  principal  features  of  the 
plate  are  gigantic  Fig-trees,  such  as  are 
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! often  met  with  in  tliese  forests.  Those 
j ! here  represented  may  In*  assumed  as  having 
1 1 estahlUtied,  above  the  heads  of  other  trees, 

; a ronnectUm  with  each  oilier  by  means  of 
I their  branches,  as  U common  in  this  kind 
of  plaiit  throughout  India,  where  entire 
1 forests  are  formed,  the  stems  of  which  are 
connected.  These  latter  are  the  far  famed 
; banyan-trees*  regardant  tn  some  places  as 
iuicred.  Ainon^  the  wonderful  phenomena 
. of  the  vejretahle  klmrdorn,  as  displayed  In 
the  tropics,  they  occupy  the  foremost  place. 
The  most  sirikliiK  iieculiarliy  of  these  trees 
I is  their  aerial  roots,  which,. sprin^iiivt  from 
j the  hark,  grow  downiwards,  often  from  a 
considerable  height,  hut  as  soon  as  they 
touch  the  ground  they  enter  it  and  form  a 
i new  stem.  They  aluo  have,  In  a prominent 
, degree,  a tendency  to  grow  together  as 
I smni  A.s  their  different  parts  come  in  con- 
’ tact  with  each  other,  by  which  U caused 

I that  extremely  fantastic  simj)C  generally 
, observed  in  these  trees.  The  pres«’ni  sj>e' 

I I cles  differs  from  other  kinds  of  banyan, 

1 1 not  only  in  its  astonishing  height  tour 

j illustration  shows  only  the  low'er  parts  of 
the  stems),  but  especially  by  its  drooping 
I aerial  nmts.  These  roots,  appearing  in 
bundles  of  tender,  originally  disconnected 
flbr<*s,  gradually  grow  together,  and,  after 
reaching  the  ground.  Increase  In  thickness.  , 
The  new  stem  tlius  formed  soon  loses,  , 
more  or  less,  all  trtres  of  its  original  for- 
mation. The  height  of  the  whole  is  so 
; oonsiderahle  that  the  crowns  reach  above 
1 that  of  other  trees,  and  here  and  there 
I form  as  it  were  a forest  almve  a forest. 

, Tho  spectator,  standing  below,  soon  loses 
I sight  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
I only  notices  accidentally  the  connection 
* : existing  amongst  trees  wlilcU  at  first  view  j 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  unconnected.  ] 
j;  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  show  in  | 
our  plate  the  foliage  of  this  tree;  of  the 
I ' crown  little  was  visible,  and  the  leaves  are 
small  and  of  roundish  shape,  .\lltlie young 
ij  saplings  growing  alniut  hero  are  those  of 
J the  acutan{jHl<it  whirli  in 

I those  woods  assumes  an  epiphytal  charac- 
jj  ter. 
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VEGETATIOX  OF  THE  CANARY  IS- 
LAND3-VIEW  IN  THE  CALDERA. 

j (Plate  XI.) 

I [ReFKRKXCE.— <x.  Pi$t>icin  atlanticn  ; b.  jHnf‘ 
penu  CeJms;  c.  Phrtnix  dact^iiftra;  d. 
/.a«rtu  iWica/  «.  /'iaiu  cunurufi/u.] 

j The  Canary  Islands  are  covered  with  a 
I vegetation  singularly  characteristic  of 
! their  geographical  iwisltlon.  It  is  neither 
j strictly  tropical,  nor  typical  of  the  tempe- 
; rate  zone,  but  raLlier  a blendltig  of  the 
I forms  most  peculiar  to  either.  A singular 
I instance  of  thisl.s  presented  tons  In  Webb’s 
view  of  the  Caldera,  Surrounded  by  steep 


fMTpemlicular  walls  of  rock  4.000  feet  high,  I 
that  glen  enjoys,  like  a garden  conserva- 
tory, a temjH'rature  always  uniform,  allow 
Ing  ]>Ianis  from  all  heights  to  llourish  in 
coiniwiny  with  each  otiier— the  Canarian 
cedar  (Juniperus  Cedrus)  from  the  most 
elevated  mountain  ridge,  and  Kleinui  nrrii’ 
folia  from  the  hot  coast  region.  Here  may 
still  he  witnessed  tho  strange  phenomenon 
of  date-palms  and  pine-trees  growing  in 
the  same  spot  harmoniously  together.  Leo- 
pold von  Dnch  doubted  the  existence  of 
' this  vegetative  liurmony,  which  had  lK*en 
: mentimied  by  Viera,  one  of  the  earliest 
w'riters  on  the  Ouiarles.  Hut  the  fact  Is  { 
• now  placed  In^yond  doubt  by  the  united  ? 

testimony  of  IhTthelot,  Webb,  and  Ihdle.  *' 
. Hut  tlie  hand  nf  man,  even  In  this  myste-  ■ , 
rious,  almost  Inaccesslhle  workshop  of  Na-  | ' 
lure,  the  way  to  which  leads  through  so  * ’ 
many  dangers  along  yawning  precipices, 
has  not  spared  the  'Fawns  of  the  wilder-  | 
I ness’  banished  hither.  It  has  allowed  the  , 

' fire  to  accomplish  what  the  axe  was  not 
able  to  do.  In  S<*pteinber  1852,  says  Bolle,  1 
there  sto»Kl  only,  on  one  inaccessible  rock  1 
nearlhe  Barranco  del  AlnienUrero  Amargo,  | 
surrounded  by  pine-trees,  one  solitary  wild  ‘ 
palm.  Heine’s  conception  of  the  longing  | 
' of  the  two  trees,  so  lH*autlfully  expressed  I 
in  one  of  liis  elegies,  had  here  found  its 
reuUsutlou.  [B.  S.] 


VEGKTAXION  OF  THE  CINCHONA  FO- 
RESTS OF  PERU,  WITH  PALMS  AND 
TREE-FERNS. 

(Plate  XIU 

The  valley  of  San  Juan  del  Oro  represent-  • 
' ed  In  the  accompanying  engraving,  is  a [ 
: continuation  of  the  ravine  of  Sandia,  in 
the  Peruvian  province  of  Caravaya.  In 
this  province  great  sjmrs  run  out  from 
the  main  chain  of  the  CordUlera,  and  gra- 
dually subside  into  the  vast  plains,  cover- 
ed with  virgin  forest  and  traverstnl  by  na- 
vigable rivers,  which  extend  to  the  At- 
lantic. These  spurs  form  beautiful  valleys, 
such  as  that  of  San  Juan  del  Oro,  which 
was  once  famous  for  Its  gold  washings. 
UcTC  torrents  and  cascades  jamr  down  on 
every  side  into  the  river  flowing  through 
the  valley,  and  the  mountain-sides  are 
clothed  with  the  richest  subtropical  vege- 
tation. Here  may  be  seen  gigantic  but- 
tressed trees,  festinmed  with  creepers  and 
fringed  with  graceful  ferns  and  orchids; 
here  are  tall  tree-ferns,  bright-flowering 
melaslomaceoUB  shrubs,  and  numerous 
species  of  palms.  Among  them  are  the 
tall  chorta,  with  Its  hard  w'rviceable  wood  ; 
the  slender  beautiful  chlralla  (Eutfirpe); 
the  towering  muruna  f/riarfra),  with  its 
roots  shooting  out  from  eight  feet  above 
the  gromul  ; and  an  Astrocaryum  with 
thorny  leaves,  and  a lofty  stem  thickly  set 
‘ with  alternate  rings  of  spines.  But  the 
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prevailing  vegetation  of  tlila  valley,  wlilrli 
la  about  S,ooo  feet  above  the  sea,  consists 
of  plants  of  tlie  cinclionareous  order,  with 
tbeir  graceful  foliage  and  panicles  of  fra- 
grant flowers.  Among  them  are  several 
species  of  the  CmcAnno  which  yields  the 
inestimable  lairk  of  commerce.  It  was  in 
Ihese  lovely  Caravayan  valleys  that  Sir. 
Clements  Markham  made  a collection  of 
cinchona  plants  for  Introduction  Into  In- 
dia, while  he  caused  other  collections  of 
plants  and  seeds  to  be  made  in  Northern 
Peru  and  Ecuador.  Thus  the  cultivation 
of  those  precious  iiulnine-yleldlng  trees, 
which  were  until  lately  only  met  with 
growing  wild  in  such  valleys  as  that  of  San 
Juan  delOrn,  1s now  successfully  establish- 
ed in  our  great  Indian  possessions.  The 
casaarllleros  or  bark  collectors  are  repre- 
sented In  the  plate  as  engaged  In  packing 
the  bark,  previous  to  its  being  forwanlcd 
to  the  nearest  depot,  ou  the  backs  of  In- 
dians. [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OP  J.WA. 

(Plate  XIII.) 

[RErERENCE. — tr.  Pandanus  ; b Efio- 

dfHdroM  tHdicum.] 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  genera 
of  plants  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  that 
of  the  .Screw-pines  (Pandanns),  so  calliMl 
from  their  long  narrow  sword-shaped 
leaves  being  arranged  around  the  stem 
like  the  windings  of  a screw,  and  their 
fruits  having  the  outward  appearance  of 
pine  cones.  In  many  Instances  their  stem 
Is  branched  and  trce-Ilke,  and  In  several  of 
our  plates  specimens  of  this  mode  of 
growth  may  t>e  seen : but  in  some  In- 
stances the  stem  is  simple,  and  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  our  present  Illustration 
will  be  noticed  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
robust  species  Inhabiting  the  island  of 
.lava,  the  Pandanut  latifoUus.  It  grows 
here  In  company  with  feathery  palms  and 
the  Eriodendrm  indicum  ; the  latter  easi- 
ly recognised  by  Its  strictly  horizontal 
braiiches,  arranged  In  distinct  whorls  at 
certain  Intervals  around  the  stem,  and  Im- 
liartlng  to  It  the  look  of  a coniferous  tree. 
There  arc  very  few  plants  In  the  lower 
coast  region  of  the  tropics  that  h.avc  a simi- 
lar habit.  Wo  can  only  recall  Termivalia 
Calappa,  and  some  Jfprfsficoa.  CB.  S.3 


with  botanical  treasures.  Kerns  and  or- 
chids, palms  and  oaks,  bananas  and  nut- 
megs, vines  and  convolvuli,  and  an  end- 
less host  of  other  plants  of  which  not  even 
the  name  has  penetrated  beyond  the  circle 
of  scientific  botanists,  cover  Its  surface. 
In  the  Illustration  before  us,  the  artist  has 
contrived  to  Introduce  us  to  a genus  of 
plants  which  bears  the  most  gigantic  of 
flowers,  the  famous  RdjffUria.  Nature  has 
eiiually  divided  her  gifts  by  according  to 
the  New  World  the  plant  with  the  largest 
leaves  l Victoria  regia),  to  the  Old  World 
that  with  the  largest  flowers  {Itnfflegia  Ar- 
nold!) ; and  it  Is  not  a little  singular  that 
laith  these  plants,  notwithstanding  their 
prominence, have  only  been  discovered  In 
recent  times,  liaffletia  Amoldi  has  flowers 
often  three  feet  across,  but,  alas  I It  has 
no  leaves.  The  glgan  tic  flowers  are  seattal 
on  the  stems  of  vines,  different  kinds  of 
Vifis  (C'isSKS),  from  which  they  draw  their 
nourishment  iiarusitically.  The  species 
figured  In  our  illustration  is  Itafflesia  lio- 
ehntneni,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  first- 
mentioned  species,  surrounded  by  creep- 
ing Vanillas,  Freyeinctias,  ferns,  and  other 
mountain  plants.  A Dutch  gardener,  M. 
Teysmann,was  the  Drat  who,  by  carefully 
ob.serving  the  way  In  which  Rafflesias  grow, 
succeeded  in  cultivating  and  flowering 
them  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bultenzorg 
in  Java,  and  there  Is  reason  tohoiatthal 
at  no  distantday  we  may  grow  in  our  hot- 
houses the  largest-flowered  plant  of  the 
eastern,  as  we  do  the  largest-leaved  plant 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  [B.  S.] 


MOUNTAIN  \T1GKTATI0N  OF  JAVA. 
(Plate  XIV.) 

fREERRENCE.— (1.  Hafflttia  Rnrhuwnt ; b.  Va- 
nilla ; c.  FreycintCia  ; d.  Stlltgvea.j 

Few  spots  on  the  gIo)>e  support  a more 
luxuriant  and  diversified  vegetation  than 
the  Island  of  Java.  It  Is  literally  teeming 
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VEGETATION  OP  NEW  HOT.LAND- 
AN  ACACIA  ‘SCKCB. 

(Plate  XV.) 

Among  those  plantswhicli  liylieauty  and 
elegance  attract  our  attention,  the  Acucins 
occupy  a jiroininent  place.  Few  genera 
are  richer  in  singular  forms,  or  possess  a 
greater  number  of  truly  ornanient.al  spe- 
cies. Tliclr  graceful  branches,  airy  foliage, 
and  numerous  often  fragrant  blossoms, 
have  made  them  favourites  with  all  Ihose 
who  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  Especially  the  Acacias 
called  Phyllodinece,  are,  by  tlielr  habit, 
their  curiously  shaped  and  highly  develop- 
ed leaf  stalks,  the  altscnce  of  true  leaves 
In  old  plants,  and  their  diversified  tints, 
even  If  destitute  of  flowers,  objects  of 
particular  Interest;  and  although  the  spe- 
cies with  pinnated  leaves  do  not  rank  so 
high  In  this  resi>ect,  they  arc  nevertheless 
not  destitute  of  grace  or  be.auty.  The  ge- 
nus Acacia,  though  now  considerably  re- 
duced, contains  upwards  of  .SOO  species,  a 
great  number  of  which  are  jiecullar  to  New 
Hollandand  theadjacent islands.  Indeed, 
the  Phyllodincai  are  almost  exclusively 
Australian,  only  one  species.  Acacia  Koa, 


lii-luK  fiiuiid  nnrtli  of  the  Equator  In  the 
Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands.  The  aca- 
cias are  social  iilaiits ; woods  are  often 
enilrely  formed  of  them,  a fact  which  In- 
creases the  commercial  Importance  of 
several  species.  Our  Illustration  Intro- 
duces us  to  a grove  of  Acacuu  In  Eastern 
Australia,  the  hurylng-ground  of  Mllmeri- 
dlen.  ‘On  reaching  the  spot,'  says  .Mit- 
chell, In  his  Three  ErpedUUmi  iula  Eaeteni 
.liwtralin,  ‘ the  natives  became  silent  and 
held  down  their  heads.  Nor  did  their  cu- 
riosity restrain  them  from  passing  on,  al- 
though 1 unfolded  my  sitetch-liool!,  which 
they  had  not  seen  before,  and  remained 
there  half  an  hour  for  a purpose  of  which 
they  could  have  no  Idea.  The  burylng- 
ground  was  a falry-Ilke  spot.  In  the  midst 
of  a “scrub  ' of  drooping  Aeaeias.  It  was 
extensive,  and  laid  nut  In  walks,  which 
were  narrow  and  smooth,  as  if  Intended 
only  for"  sprites,”  and  they  meandered  In 
gracefully  cuiwed  lines  among  the  heaps 
of  reddish  earth  which  contrasted  flnely 
with  the  Acacias  and  dark  Castiarinas 
around.  Others  girt  with  moss  shot  far 
into  the  recesses  of  tbebush,  where  slight 
traces  of  still  more  ancient  graves  proved 
the  antiquity  of  these  simple  hut  touching 
records  of  humanity.  With  all  our  art, 
we  could  do  no  more  for  the  dead  than 
these  poor  savages  had  done.’  [B.  S,J 


VEOETATION  OP  KAMTSCHATKA. 

WITH  TALL  UMnELLIPElLS  — A 

BIRCH  FOREST  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

(Plate  XVI.) 

[IlErERENCE a.  A Tall  ipcclM  of  Nettle  j e.  An- 

etlica-J 

Gigantic  umbelliferous  plants  are  more 
I characteristic  of  the  gras.«y  plains  of 
i Kamtschatka  than  of  any  other  part  of 
I the  Bolschaja  Reka  district.  The  tallest 
among  them  arc  the  Heraetenm  diilce  (?), 
and  a species  of  Angelica  of  surprising 
‘ dimensions:  It  abounds  In  a few  level 
i valleys  <if  the  western  slopes,  principally 
in  the  district  traversed  by  the  Bannaja 
Reka,  a tributary  of  the  Bolsch.sja  Reka, 
but  Is  not  met  with  again  even  In  the 
neigh ls>nrhood  of  its  real  home.  This 
stately  herb  is  known  throughout  the 
country  by  the  Russian  name  of  ‘ .Mctlwe- 
shte  Koren  ’ (Bea^s  root);  Its  hollow  stems 
arc  dark  reddish  In  the  autumn.  Another 
plant  Is  a tall,  always  gregariously  grow- 
ing nettle  lUrtica  dioica'i,  which  contri- 
butes an  essentially  characteristlcfeatnre 
to  the  country,  but  which  does  not  occur 
anywhere  In  such  masses  as  In  these  west- 
ern districts.  It  Is  generally  ten  feet  high. 
Its  long  stems  yield  a superior  Bbrc  for 
nettle  yarn,  which  in  former  times  was 
the  only  material  the  Kanttsclmtkans  bad 
for  Dshlng  nets ; lately  It  has  In  some 


measure  been  displaced,  on  the  Kamt- 
sciiatka  river,  by  plantations  of  hemp, 
which  also  attains  an  astonUhing  height. 
In  the  western  plains,  however.  It  abounds 
In  such  quantities  ns  to  have  preserved  its 
place  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  In- 
habitants. The  forest  at  the  background 
consists  of  Betata  Ermanni,  edged  by  low 
willows.  [B.  8.] 


CACrri  S VEGETATION  ON  THE  BANKS 
OF  THE  GILA,  NEW  MEXICO. 

(Plate  XVII.) 

[RefeRES'CE.— a.  Cereus  gifanUvt.2 

The  Cnclacerr  or  family  of  Cactuses  fur- 
nish perhaps  the  most  singular  plants  of 
the  present  creation.  Though  a few  spe- 
cies are  found  In  the  Old  World,  the  bulk 
of  this  natural  order  is  conflned  to  the 
New ; and  In  no  part  of  America  do  we 
encounter  a greater  nunilier  both  of  spe- 
cies and  Individuals  than  In  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia. and  those  countries  until  recently 
part  and  parcel  of  Mexican  territory.  In 
that  region,  hut  seldom  visited  by  refresh- 
ing showers  of  min,  the  Cactus  Is  the 
' leading  plant.  Imparling  a peculiar  cha- 
I meter  to  the  landscape.  The  greater 
number  of  Cactuses  are  without  leaves, 
and  the  genemllty  present  fleshy,  globu- 
lar, oblong  cuinpressed,  or  cylindrical 
stems,  densely  covered  with  bundles  of 
spines.  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  numix-r  of  these  spines,  by  stating 
that  a single  specimen  of  an  Echinocactun 
Ytsnaga,  the  Toothpick  Cactus,  was  found 
to  have  SI, 000,  and  a Pilocereus  senilis,  the 
, Old  Man  Cactus,  71,000.  Yet  the  specimens 
j on  which  they  were  counted  were  only  ; 
such  as  had  been  brought  over  to  Eng-  ! 
land.  The  giants  met  with  in  Mexico  and 
surrounding  regions  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  spines.  The  favourite  haunts  . 
of  Cacti  are  the  mountain  ridges  which  In-  | 
terscct  or  border  the  Mexican  tableland,  I 
5.000  to  7.000 feet  above  the  sea.  The  view  1 
chosen  as  an  Illustration  of  this  singular 
I vegetation  Is  a landscape  on  the  banks  of  ' 
the  river  Glia,  In  the  Colorado  region  of  ' 
New  Mexico,  representing  the  largest  I 
form  of  all  known  Caclaceee,  the  Cereits  gi- 
gavtens,  which  rises  like  a huge  candeia-  i 
brum  amongst  the  rocks  and  ravine.s  of 
that  barren  wilderness.  In  fnmt  la  a 
specimen  which,  though  already  nearly  : 
sixty  feet  high.  Is  still  In  vigorous  health,  ! 
and  sending  forth  young  side  branches. 
On  the  right,  a little  towards  the  liack- 
ground.  Is  a specimen  In  a decaying  state, 
showing  the  form  of  a woody  skeleton  ; 
and  around  them  at  short  distances  may- 
be seen  younger  plants  In  various  stages 
of  development.  A few  Opnntias  (Cactuses 
wlih  cnmi>ressed  articulated  stems),  fea- 
thery Mimosete,  the  usual  companions  of 


Cactus  vegetation,  affording  slielter 
against  tlic  sun  to  tlic  young  plants,  a 
couple  of  Agiires  also  typical  of  Mexico, 
and  some  herbs,  are  distributed  over  the 
siill,  as  yet  the  roving-ground  of  the  wild 
Indian.  Young  plants  of  fercus  giganleiia 
retain  a globular  shape  for  several  years  ; 
and  they  begin  to  flower  when  al«)ut  ten 
to  twelve  feet  high.  We  have  actual  niea- 
sureinent  of  stems  46  feet  high,  so  that 
there  Is  nothing  Improlmblc  In  Colonel 
Kinory's  disputed  sutement  that  the  Cereuji 
attains  SO  to  60  feet  iu  height.  The  stem 
Is  thickest  at  or  a little  alaive  the  middle, 
and  tapers  upwards  and  downwards.  It  Is 
mostly  simple,  but  the  older  ones  have 
often  a few  erect  branches.  Both  stem  and 
branches  are  rlblted.  almost  fluted  like  cie 
lunins,  and  covered  with  luindles  of  spines. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance 
near  the  summit,  and  the  fruit  has  a crim- 
son-coloured, sweet,  but  rather  insipid 
pulp.  CB-8.] 


HTPH-ESE  OR  DOUM  PALM-TREES 
IN  UPPER  EGYPT. 

(Plato  XVIII 1 

As  the  traveller  Is  leaving  the  lower  and 
gradually  ascending  Into  the  U|iper  imw- 
t!on  of  Egypt,  he  meets  with  the  most 
characteristic  of  African  trees.  In  the 
shai«  of  branched  Palms,  the  famous 
Uyphirnt  thebaiea.  They  are  seen  in  their 
full  Ijeauty  about  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
as  represented  in  our  plate.  The  ctiiitrast 
between  these  trees  and  the  rest  of  the 
palm  tribe  is  very  great.  Whilst  most  of 
the  palms  have  a straight  pole  to  which  at 
the  tipper  extremity  a number  of  feathery 
leaves  are  attached,  we  have  here  a regu- 
larly branched  tree,  somewhat  like  a screw- 
pine  or  Pandanw,  and  large  fan-shaped 
leaves,  between  which  grow  large  hunches 
of  light  yellow  fruits  with  iv  thick  mealy 
rind,  so  much  resembling  In  look  and 
taste  real  gingerbread  as  to  have  coiiferreil 
ii|Hin  the  palm  the  name  of  Gingerbread 
tree.  In  Cairo  and  other  towns  of  Egypt 
these  bunches  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market  places,  together  with  dates,  flgs, 
oranges,  and  other  produce  of  the  country. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  used  for  various 
domestic  purposes;  thcs.'cd  of  tl  efrult  Is 
eaten  ; and  the  kernels  turned  into  beads 
for  rosaries,  and  at  Kano  Into  toys.  From 
the  hieroglyphics  we  know  that  It  was  cul- 
tivated more  than  4,000  years  ago  In  and 
nbout  Thebes ; but  though  always  a leading 
tree  and  a most  striking  object  of  the 
Egyptian  landscapeof  the  Upper  Nile,  the 
f/ppAtenedoes  not  seem  to  have  exercised, 
as  far  as  we  know,  any  derisive  Influence 
upon  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  like 
the  date  palm  iPAo-ntr  dactgli/era)  and  the 
Uoleb  palm  ( Bornssua ? (Tlhiopiim),  for  In- 
stance, have  done.  The  peculiar  swelling 


of  ancient  ruiumns  Is  evidently  copied 
from  the  trunk  of  the  Uoleb  palm,  of  which 
a singular  bulging  out  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics;  whilst  the  caiU- 
lals  of  the  column  are.  In  nimiy  instances, 
slavish  copies  of  the  crowns  of  the  date- 
palm,  ns  may  l>e  seen  in  the  ancient  temple 
at  EdfiMi.  The  exact  geographical  range 
of  Hyphcpne  llubaica  has  as  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. We  know  it  ex Uuids  considerably 
into  (,'entral  Africa, but  do  not  knowexacily 
where  It  leaves  off,  as  we  have  no  botaniral 
specimens  lo  decide  the  quest  on,  and  have 
to  depend  upon  Ibu  Information  of  travel- 
lers not  able  lo  discriminate  between  this 
species  and  those  allied  te.  It.  It  Is  certain, 
however,  that  there  are  more  than  one 
species  of  Hpuham,  and  that  some  i t 
them  at  least  have  a straight  rylindilcal 
and  unbranched  trunk,  like  that  of  the 
generality  of  palms.  [B.  S.j 


Uoleb  1 
stance 


VEGETATION  ON  THE  ICE-CLIFFS  IN 
KOTZEBUE  SOUND,  ARCrTIC  AMERICA. 

(Plate  XIX.) 

The  soil  of  the  Arctic  region  Is  always 
frozen,  and  merely  thaws  during  the  sum- 
mer monihs  a few  feet  below  the  surface. 
But  the  thawing  Is  by  no  means  uniform. 
In  peat  It  extends  not  deeper  than  two 
feet,  while  In  other  formations,  especially 
In  sand  or  gravel,  the  ground  is  free  fnmi 
frost  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a fathom.  Thu 
mots  of  the  plants,  even  those  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  do  not  penetrate  Into  the  frozen 
subsoil.  On  reaching  It  they  reyoll  as  If 
they  touched  upon  a rock  through  which 
no  passage  could  lie  forced.  It  may  he  sur- 
prising to  behold  a vegetation  flourishing 
under  such  circumstances,  existing  Inde- 
pendent as  It  were  of  terrestrial  heat.  Cut 
surprise  Is  rhanged  Into  amazement  on 
visiting  Kotzebue  Sound,  where,  on  the 
top  of  Icebergs,  herbs  and  shnibs  are 
thriving  with  a luxuriance  only  eqiiolled  In 
more  favoured  climes.  There,  from  Ele- 
phant to  Eschsrholtz  Point,  Is  a series  of 
cliffs  from  70  to  90  feet  high,  which  present 
s<ime  striking  Illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  Arctic  plants  grow.  As  may  be 
seen  in  mir  plate,  three  distinct  layers 
comiKise  these  cliffs.  The  lower,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  seen  above  the  ground,  is  Ice. 
pure  Ice,  and  from  20  to  60  feet  high.  The 
central  Is  clay,  varying  In  thickness  from 
2 to  2D  feet,  and  being  intermingled  with 
remains  of  fossil  elephants,  horses,  deer, 
and  mnsk  oxen.  The  clay  Is  covered  with 
peat,  the  third  layer,  heating  the  vegeta- 
tion to  which  It  owes  Its  existence.  Every 
year,  during  July,  August,  and  Septemlier, 
masses  of  the  ice  melt,  by  which  the  ii|>- 
(termost  layers  arc  deprived  of  support  and 
tiiraldc  down.  A complete  chaos  is  thus 
created;  Ice,  plants,  Itoiiea,  peat,  clay,  arc 
mixed  In  the  must  disorderly  manner.  It 


j XX  .^nustratuinK  of  ^l^i|ta'dcasra{)i)|?. 
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I IB  hardly  pnsstble  to  Imagine  a more  gr»- 
I trBiue  aspect.  Here  are  seen  pieces  of 
l>eat  still  covered  with  lichens,  musses, 

1 and  saxifrages ; there  a shoal  of  earth  with 
\ hushes  of  willow  ; at  one  place  a lump  of 
1 1 clay  with  Setueios  and  Polygonum*  ; at  an- 
||  other  the  remnants  of  the  mammoth,  tufis 
Ij  of  Its  hair,  and  some  brown  dust  which 
' emits  the  smell  peculiar  to  burial-places, 

I and  Is  evidently  decomposed  animal  mat- 
I t<T.  The  foot  fre<|uently  stumbles  over 
I enormous  osteological  remains — some  ele- 
' pliant's  tusks  measuring  as  mucli  as  12 
I feet  In  length,  and  weighing  more  than 
240  pounda  Nor  Is  this  formation  conflned  | 
to  Eschscholtz  Bay.  It  is  observed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  on  the  river  , 
Uuckland,  and  in  other  localities,  making  ' 
it  probable  that  a great  portion  of  extreme  1 
North-Western  America  Is,  underneath,  a 
solid  mass  of  ice.  With  such  farts  liefnre 
us,  we  must  acknowledge  that  terrestrial 
beat  exercises  but  a limited  and  Indirect 
influence  upon  vegetable  life,  and  that  to 
the  solar  rays  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  ■ 
the  existence  of  those  forms  which  clothe 
with  verdure  atid  gay  lluwers  tlie  surface 
of  our  planet.  [B.  S.3 


I HOLT  CROSS  ABBEY,  COVERED  WITH 

IVY. 

tPUte  XX.) 

It  Is  now,  thanks  to  the  Indefatigable 
labours  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  an  easy  task 
to  give  a ecientlHc  man  a clear  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  flora  of  our 
British  Islands,  by  explaining:  to  him  that 
the  whole  territory  is  divisible  Into  six 
zones  of  altitude,  the  super-arctic,  the 
niid-arctic,  the  Infer-arctic,  the  sui>er-agrH- 
; rian,  the  mid-agrarlan,  and  the  Infer-agra- 
rian,  and  into  botanical  provinces,  the 
I boundaries  of  which  are  founded  U|>on 
physical  and  nut  upon  political  differences ; 

I and  that  the  vegetation  comprised  in 
I these  divisions  Is  composed  of  so-called  : 
Germanic,  Scandinavian,  Iberian,  IPpreal,  > 
and  Nortli-Amerlcan  types.  This  expUiua-  , 
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tion,  however,  would  convey  hut  a vague 
niptlon  of  what  the  vegetation  of  the  Bri- 
tish Islands  really  IiMiked  like  to  one  who  i \ 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  familiarising  i 
himself  with  the  nature  of  the  different 
zones,  or  the  character  of  the  tyiies.  To 
conjure  up  any  idea  of  what  the  British 
flora  really  appears  like,  we  should  have  to 
speak  of  waving  com  fields,  smiling  mea- 
dows, shady  lanes,  mossy  tombstones,  yew- 
girt  churches,  gloomy  pine  woods,  purple  1 1 
heather,  and  golden  furze— objects  which  | 
at  once  recall  scenes  and  aspects  of  nature 
familiarised  by  the  pen  of  the  |>oet  and  I 
the  brush  of  the  latlnter.  For  that  reason  | 
we  have  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  charae-  j ' 
terlstic  features  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
British  Islands,  Holy  Cross  Abbey  covered 
with  Ivy.  This  ivy.  It  Is  true,  is  not  |>eru- 
liarly  British,  hut  diffused  over  the  whole 
of  Euroiie  in  several  distinct  varieties, 
some  of  which  have  white,  some  yellow, 
and  some  black  tierries.  The  yellow-berried  1 
Ivy  is  conflned  to  the  south  of  Europe,  i 
and  is  tlie  plant  with  which  In  times  gone  ' 
liy  poets  were  crowned,  and  which  played 
, so  prominent  a i«rt  in  the  festivals  held  In 
hoiKiur  of  Bacchua  The  black-fruited  va-  I 
ricty  Is  much  more  common,  and  the  one 
indigenous  to  our  Islands.  Though  It  can- 
not claim  the  distinction  of  having  en-  j 
: circled  the  heads  of  poets.  It  hasfurnislied  * 
I the  theme  of  many  a poet's  song,  and  In  i 
I no  part  of  Euroi>e  does  it  thrive  with  such  , 
luxuriance  as  In  the  British  Islands,  es|>e-  j 
daily  in  Ireland,  where,  favoured  by  a hu-  I 
mid  and  mild  climate.  It  ascends  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  rovers  witli  Its  thick 
> evergretm  foliage  rocks  and  walls,  and 
gives  a picturesqueness  to  many  an  old 
ruined  castle  or  Gothic  ahl>ey.  It  has  been 
I mentioned  that  In  remote  times  our  Euro- 
l>ean  Ivy,  Hedrra  /fcliz— at  least  theyellow- 
berrled  variety- was  brought  from  the 
highlands  of  Asia;  hut  the  Ivy  which  flou- 
rishes In  Nepal  and  throughout  the  Hima- 
layas with  such  luxuriance  Is  a species 
quite  distinct,  being  covered  with  minute 
yellow  scales  instead  of  white  stellate 
hairs,  as  our  Ivy  is.  Out  Hedera  IJelix  la 
a strictly  European  plant,  which  may  he  j 
said  to  attain  In  Britain  its  highest  de- 
velopment, imparting  to  some  of  us  land-  I 
scaiiesa  alrlkiug  aud characteristic  pecu- 
liarity. [B.  S.J  . 


THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY. 


AARON’S  BEARD.  JIvpericum  eali/ci- 
num. 

ABACA.  A name  given  In  tlie  Philippine 
Islandg  to  Musa  textilu,  which  yields  Ma- 
nilla hemp. 

ABACOPTERIS.  A name  given  by  Fee 
to  a group  of  the  species  of  Xephrudium,  In 
which  the  veins  of  the  fronds  are  united  In 
numerous  superposed  angles.  [T.  M.] 

ABATIA.  A small  genus  of  Lylhracar, 
consisting  of  Peruvian  and  Brazilian 
shrubs  with  greyish  tomentum  ; opposite, 
shortly  stalked,  undivided  crenatc-serrate 
leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  rather 
small,  dull  purplish,  apetalous  Uowers,  with 
numerous  stamens.  [J- 1'- 

ABBREVIATIONS.  Signs  to  express 
particular  attributes  are  Largely  employed 
by  botanists.  The  following  are  those  most 
lu  use : 

^ = male. 

9 = female. 

2 = hermaphrodite,  or  bisexual. 

J . 5 . 9 = polygamous. 

^ 9 = dlceclous. 

J - 9 = monoecious. 

^ . 2 - 9 = trlceclous. 

©or  O = annual. 

(Jor  J = biennial. 

Ti  = perennial. 

I7  = a tree  or  shrub. 

00  =:  an  Indefinite  and  considerable  num- 
ber of  anything. 

! placed  after  a i>erson's  name,  Indicates 
that  an  authentic  specimen  from  that 
person  has  been  seen. 

• at  the  end  of  a citation,  denotes  that  a 
plant  Is  fully  described  in  the  place 
referred  to. 
v.v.  = seen  alive, 
v.s.  = seen  In  a dried  state. 
v.c.  = seen  cultivated. 
v.sp.  = seen  wild. 

When  theseslgnsareplacedaftera 
number,  they  exiiress  a foot,  an  Inch, 
or  a line  regi>ertlvely ; thus, 

5'=  5 feet. 

5''=  5 inches. 

5'"=  5 lines. 

A very  full  account  of  all  such  signs  Is 
given  In  LiwUey't  IntroductUm  to  Botany, 
ed.  4, 11. 384. 


JTyperieum  ealyei- 1 ABKLE  TREE.  Populut  alba. 


ABELIA.  A small  genus  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  found  In  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Mexico,  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Caprifoliacea.  The  species  are  of  slender 
branching  habit,  bearing  opposite  leaves 
and  terminal  bunches  of  showy  tubular 
dowers.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by 
having  an  oblong  calyx-tube,  which  Is 
connate  with  the  ovary,  and  terminated  by 
a dve-parted  limb  of  follaceous  segments ; 
a tubular  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a dve- 
lobed  spreading  limb  ; foursubdldyn.amous 
or  nearly  equal  scarcely  exserted  stamens ; 
a capitate  stigma ; anda  three-celled  ovary, 
of  which  two  of  the  cells  are  many-ovnled, 
but  abortive,  and  the  other  one-seeded 
and  fertile,  becoming  a coriaceous  berry. 
A.  floribimda,  which  Is  a native  of  Mexico, 
Is  a very  handsome  freely-branching  shrub, 
naturally  rather  straggling  in  habit,  pro- 
ducing opposite,  blunt,  ovate,  crenate 
leaves,  which  are  smooth  on  the  surface, 
and  having  large  showy  blossoms,  which 
come  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  at  the 
ends  of  branches,  so  as  to  fonn  a pendent 
leafy  panicle.  These  dowers  are  a couple 
of  Inchesin  length,  rich  purple-red,  tubular, 
the  tul>e  narrowing  at  the  base  and  enlarg- 
ing upwards,  and  dually  spreading  out  Into 
a limb  of  dve  nearly  equal  rounded  lobes. 
A.  rupeatris,  a native  of  China,  on  the 
Chaiiioo  bills,  has  shorter  tubular  dowers, 
of  a pale  ruse  colour,  and  forms  a lovely 
dwarf  bush,  loaded  towards  autumn  with 
Its  ornamental  blossoms.  The  few  known 
species  are  rather  objects  of  ornament  than 
of  utility.  [T.M.j 

ABELICEA.  A genus  of  Ulmaeea,  con- 
taining a single  species  from  Oreece  and 
Eastern  Asia.  It  Is  so  nearly  related  to 
Planera  that  It  would  perhaps  be  lietter  to 
consider  it  as  a section  of  that  genus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  true  Planera  by  its  smooth 
capsule  and  subsesslle  leavea  Both  have 
sllernatc,  ovate,  crenate-serrate  leaves,  like 
the  elm.  The  dowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or 
polygamous  from  the  non-development  of 
parts.  They  occur  In  axillary  fasciculate 
clusters,  the  inferior  dowers  of  the  fascicle 
iHiing  stamlnal,  the  superior  hermaphrodite 
or  rarely  plstllline.  There  are  four  or  dve 
stamens.  The  ovoid  ovary  Is  one-celled  and 
one-ovuled,  and  crowned  with  two  spread- 
ing styles,  which  are  stigmatose  down  the 
Inner  side.  [W.  C.] 

ABEEM0SCHIT8.  The  name  applied  to 
a genus  of  plants  of  the  mallow  family 
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{}ialvacta\  The  word  Is  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  signifying  mu^lc  »eed,  and  was 
given  in  allusion  to  the  agreeable  odour 
of  the  seeds  of  one  si>ecles.  A.  wiosc/iatus, 
a native  of  Bengal.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
were  formerly  mixed  with  hair  powder,  and 
are  still  used  to  perfume  pomatum.  They 
possess  cordial  and  stomachic  properties, 
and  are  mixed  with  coffee  by  the  Arabs. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  brulsetl  seeds, 
steeped  In  rum,  are  used  both  externally 
and  Internally  as  a remedy  for  snake-bites. 
A.  tsculenXuSy  formerly  called  Hibiscus  c«- 
a native  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
naturalised  in  India,  furnishes  the  Ochro 
or  Gobbo  pods,  that  are  much  used  in 
thickening  soups,  for  which  theirabundant 
mucilage  well  fits  them.  The  young  p<h1s 
are  gathered  green  and  pickled  like  capers.  I 
The  plant  Is  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
France  for  the  sake  of  its  pods,  which  when 
ripe  are  of  a conical  shape,  covered  with 
hair,  and  about  an  Inch  in  length.  All  the 
species  of  this  genus  furnish  excellent  fibre. 
The  genus  is  botanlcally  characterise<l  by 
a deciduous  ten-leaved  involucel,  a spathe- 
llke,  tubular,  conical,  flve-toothed  calyx, 
spreading  petals, one-cellcd  anthers, a .«ty)e 
cleft  into  five  divlslonsat  the  top,  a capsule 
with  five  cells  and  five  valves,  whose  edges 
are  not  bent  inwards.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ABERRANT.  Something  which  differs 
from  customary  structure.  Also  a group  of 
plants  which  stands  intermediate,  as  it 
were,  between  two  other  groups o.  g.  Fu- 
mariac€(Bt  which  are  by  some  regarded  as 
an  aberrant  group  of  Papaveracea. 

ABIES.  In  this  genus  of  the  cone-bear- 
ing family  {C(mi/erce)  are  included  the  plants 
commonly  called  Firs,  In  contradistinction 
to  pines  iPinus).  The  firs  are  for  the  most 
part  lofty  trees,  with  small,  narrow  ever- 
green leaves,  placed  In  two  rows  along  the 
sides  of  the  branches,  or  occasionally  tufted. 
The  Sowers  are  unisexual;  but  the  male 
flowers  are  borne  upon  the  same  trees  as 
the  female  ones,  and  both  kinds  are  pro- 
duced in  catkins.  The  mature  female  in- 
florescence constitutes  the  cone,  which  is 
usually  of  a cylindrical  form,  consisting  of 
a number  of  wrwKiy  scales  overlapping  each 
other,  hut  not  thickened  at  their  points,  as 
in  pines.  The  species  of  fir  arc  remarkable 
as  timber  trees,  and  for  yielding  turpen- 
tine, Ac. 

A.  fxcelsa  is  the  common  or  Norway 
Si>nice  Fir,whleh  when  well  grown  is  a hand-  j 
some  tree,  sometimes  reaching  the  height  of  I 
one  hundred  to  one  hundrtHl  and  fifty  feet. : 
The  leaves  arc  of  a dull  green  colour,  of  a 
four-cornered  shape,  and  sharply  point- ; 
ed;  the  cones  are  cylindrical,  pendulous,; 
tbcip  scales  bluntlsh,  or  slightly  waved  or  ; 
toothed.  The  tree  Is  a native  of  Non\*ay,  j 
Russia,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ku- ' 
roiMj  generally,  thriving  best  on  a damp  ! 
soli.  Its  limber  Is  much  used  under  the  j 
name  of  white  deal.  From  Its  trunk  exmles 
a resin  commonly  called  frankincense,  ; 
which,  when  melted  In  water  and  strained, 
con.‘<titutcs  Burgundy  pitch.  The  young 
leaf-budsor  shootsof  thisand  other  species 


arc  boiled  down  in  water  to  form  essence 
of  spruce,  from  which  spruce  beer  Is  made. 

A.  baUumea  is  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  an 
American  tree  of  much  smaller  stature  tlian 
the  common  spruce  fir,  with  flat  leaves, 
whitish  beneath.  Its  cones  are  erect.  It 
yields  a pure  form  of  turpentine,  called 
Canada  balsam,  much  used  for  optical  pur- 
p<ises,  and  for  preserving  certain  micro- 
scopic objects. 

A.  canadensiSf  or  the  Hemlock  Spruce,  Is 
a native  of  North  America  and  Canaila,and, 
from  its  abundance  and  eminent  beauty, 
is  fre^iuently  referred  to  by  the  American 
poets  under  the  name  of  the  hemlock.  The 
bark  Is  much  used  for  tanning  purposes. 

A.  Picea^  the  Silver  Fir,  Is  so  called  from 
Its  leaves,  which  are  whitish  on  their  under 
surface,  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  have 
their  points  turned  upwards.  The  cones 
are  erect,  of  a greenish  purple  colour,  their 
scales  provided  with  long  tapering  bracts  . 
on  their  outer  surface.  The  beauty  of  tliU 
tree  is  such  that  Virgil  has  applletl  to  it  the 
epithet  pnlcfurriindt  ‘very  beautiful.’  It 
attains  a height  of  lOO  feet  and  upwards, 
and  is  a native  of  Central  Europe  and 
Northeni  Asia.  Its  timbt'r  Is  not  so  much 
prized  as  that  of  some  other  species,  but  is 
durable  under  wau»r,  and  from  its  bark 
exudes  a resin  which,  when  punfled,  is 
known  as  Strasburg  turpentine. 

A.  Larix  is  the  common  Larch  flr.  Its 
ncedle-shai>e(l  leaves  are  at  first  arranged 
In  tufts,  hut  subse-iuenily  become  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  the  lengthening  of 
the  branch  upc»n  which  they  grow.  They 
fall  off  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
cones  are  small,  erect,  somewhat  egg- 
shaped,  but  blunt-pointi^,  and  the  senJes 
have  Irregular  margins:  for  these  reasons 
the  larch  Is  sometiihes  placed  in  a distinct 
genus,  and  called  Larix  eurona:a.  The 
wood  of  the  larch  is  much  prizea,  and  very 
durable:  Its  bark  Is  employed  by  tanners, 
and  it,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  affords  what  is 
known  as  V'entee  turpentine,  which  differs 
from  most  other  kinds  of  turpentine  in  not 
becoming  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
considerable  period.  A kind  of  sugarj'  mat- 
ter exudes  from  the  larch  in  summer  time, 
and  is  collected  under  the  name  of  Manna 
of  Briancon.  The  larch  attains  a great 
size,  and  forms  a most  beautiful  object  on 
the  mountain  sides  In  Swizcrland  and  other 
Alpine  districts  of  Europe,  and  is  much 
cultivated  In  this  countr>’  for  the  sake  of 
Us  tlmlx»r,  while  its  pyramidal  form,  pen- 
dent branches,  light  green  leaves,  and 
purplish  cones  render  it  a very  beautiful 
tree  forornameiital  purposes.  Round  some 
of  the  meres  orlakcs  in  Shropshire  the  larch 
is  abundantly  planted.  Its  leaves  fall  Into 
the  water,  and  become  felleil  together  into 
large  ball-like  masses  l»y  the  agency  of  a 
I>eculiar  species  of  Confen*a,  These  larch 
b.alU  may  be  met  with  of  ail  sizes,  from 
that  of  a marble  to  that  of  a child’s  head  ; 
tliey  He  at  the  bottom  f«f  the  lake,  and  are 
washe<l  up  round  its  margins. 

A.  Cedrus,  or,  as  it  Is  sometimes  called, 
Cednis  LitninU  is  the  well-known  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  It  is  princfi^ally  distluguiahed 


CI)e  Crra^urs  of  JSatans* 


from  tbe  larch  l>;  its  evergreen  leaves,  and  In  the  length  of  Its  leaves.  The  form  and 
hy  Its  cones,  which  are  from  three  to  live  size  of  the  cones  are  too  variable  to  cousti- 
inches  In  length,  oblong,  blunt,  erect,  and  tute  a point  of  distinction, 
composed  of  numerous  densely  packed  Several  other  species  of  this  genus  are 
scales  of  a purplish-brown  colour.  They  grown  In  this  country  as  ornamental  trees, 
are  not  fully  ripened  till  the  third  year,  and  among  which  A,  bracteata  and  A.  JJougUuii 
remain  on  the  tree  for  several  years.  The 

tree  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Leha-  Uyraw 

non  and  of  Taurus,  where  its  majestic  form 
and  huge  spreading  branches  render  it  a 
very  prominent  feature.  A recent  traveller 

In  Syria,  Mr.  Uniuhart,  thus  speaks  of  It.  ]1 

‘ The  trunk  dividing  at  from  ten  to  twenty  1]^ 

feet  from  the  ground,  the  branches  con-  UfSAicc-f^^ 

torted  and  snake-like,  spreading  out  as  W!l  I 1 

from  a centre,  and  giving  to  the  tree  the  liiT 

Bgure  of  a dome;  the  leaf-bearing  boughs  ImU!i  vI  |)1i 

spread  horizontally,  the  leaves  or  spiculae 
point  upwards,  growing  from  the  bough 
like  grass  from  the  earth.  The  leaves  are 

thick  and  short,  about  an  Inch  in  length.  ijn 

The  cones  stand  up  in  like  manner,  and  are 
seen  in  rows  above  the  straight  boughs. 

The  timber  is  In  colour  like  the  red  pine.’  tVJ  K*  1^/  / 1 1 

The  wood  has  been  said  to  be  ver)'  durable,  M 

hut  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  ) /iw 

wood  of  a species  of  Thtija  has  been  mis- 
taken  for  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  is  not  so  Indestructible  as  was  once 

supposed.  Prom  tbe  noble  appearance  that  Aldc<  D'>ugla.li  (mtu>). 

the  tree  presents,  it  is  frequently  met  with 

In  parks,  4c.,  the  habit  or  general  appear-  may  bo  mentioned  as  particularly  Inter- 
ance  of  the  tree,  and  the  arrangement  of  i esting  species.  [11.  T.  M.j 

Us  branches,  differing  considerably  in  ^ ABNORMAL.  Opposed  to  usual  struc- 
ferent  Indlv  dual  treca  Many  magniflee  it , ,j.^„  stamens  standing  opposite  to 

trees  of  t^s  siweies  me  to  be  swn  in;  petals,  and  nowhere  else,  as  Ifi  Rhamnads, 
Bleuhclm  Park,  Oiford^ire  • arc  abnormal,  it  licing  usual  for  stamens  to 

amy  two  are  ahke  In  the  disposition  of  their  alternate  with  petals,  if  equal  to  them  in 
benches  or  the  colour  of  ^cle^es  I Leaves  growing  In  pairs  from  tbe 

A.  Deodara,  j}j®:  samesideof astem.asin AtropaRellodonaa, 

Deodar  or  Indian  Cedar,  differs  froin  the;  Bower-stalks  adherent  to  the  midrib 

^ . n.  of  » rih".  "0  also  abnormal, 

placed  on  short  thick  stalks;  and  the  scales 

of  the  ripe  cone  fall  off.  Instead  of  being ' ABO;,A  radiata  is  a curious  little  orchid 
persistent,  as  in  the  Lebanon  cedar,  while  ' from  New  Grenada,  differing  from  Odonfo- 
Its  leaves  are  longer  and  more  distinctly  ehneitm  mid  Oiicidium  In  having  a slender 
three-sided  than  in  that  plant ; but  it  is  by  delicate  caudlcle,  and  solid  pollen  raasseA 
no  means  certain  that  the  two  plants  are  The  flowers  are  brown,  with  yellow  streaks 
really  speciflcally  distinct.  The  individual  and  a while  lip. 

‘Ilw  I"  I ABOLBODA.  A genus  of  Xyridaceie.  con- 

talning  six  or  seven  species  of  stemless 
in  doffmJtiVino  i P>ants,  growing  in  tufts  in  the  marshes  of 
South  America  This  genus  Is  nearly  al- 
the  distlnctn^s  of  ms  or  that  f^^  xpris,  but  differs  from  it  in  having 

Indlanorp^M  ce^rlss  Mtiye  of^^^  ovary  and  capsule  always  Uirce-celled, 

^ ">iile  lUe Predominant  form  in  Xprts  is  one- 
helght^of  I celled, and,  when  otherwise, but  Imperfectly 

upwards.  Its  I three-celled.  The  ovules  also  are  attached 

Itsdurablllty.^d  i to  the  central  axis,  while  in  Xpris  they  rise 

^y*“t^ie  J^re^lnTon^^l!ste^tnr’“u  CW.C.] 

was  Introduced  Into  this  country  In  the  | ABORTIVE.  Imperfectly  developed ; as 
year  1822,  and  Is  now  much  cultivated  as  abortive  stamens,  which  consist  of  a fllv 
an  ornamental  tree,  from  its  elegant  form,  ment  only ; abortive  petals,  which  are  mere 
gracefully  pendent  branches,  and  tbe  glau- 1 bristles  or  scales. 

COUB  hue  of  its  foliwe.  I ABRICOT  8AUVAGE.  A French  name. 

*“  ‘P®  Indies  for  the  Mammee 
apple.  Also  applied  in  Cayenne  to  the  fruit 
almost  the  entire \egcUtion  of  pjb  up^r  gt  CouroupUa  guianenti*. 


almost,  me  enure  vegei.ai.iuii  ui  lue  umiei  ^ rourouMa  auiarumtin 
mmiutalnous  regions  of  certain  provinces  “ gnianentit. 

of  Algeria.  According  to  M.  Cosson,  there  ABRODICTTCM.  A nnmeglven  by  PresI 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a mere  variety  to  a very  elegant  species  of  Trichomanet, 
of  the  Lebanon  cedar,  from  which  it  differs  differing  only  in  the  form  .and  arr.mgcment 


Crcai^urn  of  3Botaiijt. 


of  the  cells  of  Its  tissue.  A,  Ciwiinffii 
is  now  RCDentlly  called  T.  Smilhii.  Van  den 
Bosch  has  revived  the  name  under  the  fonn 
of  Uabrodictyon.  [T.  M.] 

A BROMX  The  name  i^ven  to  a genus  of 
the  hyttnerlaceous  family.  They  are  small 
trees,  with  hairy  lobed  leaves,  and  termi- 
nal or  at  Illary  clusters  of  yellow  or  purple 
flowera  Their  fruits  are  capsular,  11  vc-celled, 
with  live  membranous  wings,  and  many 
seeds  in  each  cell.  They  are  natives  of 
India,  Java,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Kew 
Holland.  Three  species  are  known;  one 
of  them,  A.  auguxla,  is  the  Wollut  Comul, 
or  Wullut  Cumal,  of  the  Bengalese.  Its 
hark  abounds  with  strong  white  llhres, 
which  afford  a good  cordage.  The  plant 
grows  quickly,  and  may  be  so  managed  as 
to  affoid  three  crops  of  cuttings  in  the 
year.  The  bark  is  seiatrated  from  the  shoots 
by  maceration  In  stagnant  water.  From 
four  to  eight  days  is  sufficient  to  effect 
this  In  hot  weather,  but  In  the  cold  season 
a muen  longer  time  Is  required.  The  flbre 
requires  no  artillcial  cleaning.  Cord  made 
from  It,  though  not  to  l>e  compared  with 
that  of  hemp.  Is  strong,  and  Is  not  liable  to 
be  weakened,  as  many  others  are,  by  ex- 
posure to  wet.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ABRONIA.  A small  genus  of  monochla- 
mydeous  plants,  belonging  to  the  onler 
Syctaginacta.  In  this  genus  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  structure  are  a five-leaved 
Involucre,  surrounding  a close  head  of  many 
flowers ; a coloured  corolla-llke  salver- 
shaped  perlgonc,  having  the  tulic  inflated 
below,  and  the  deciduous  limb  flveJoljed, 
spreading,  with  obovate  lobes  ; five  hyiHj- 
gynouB  included  stamens,  connate  at  the 
base,  and  having  oblong  anthers  ; a simple 
style  with  a clul^haped  stigma ; and  a one- 
celled  ovary  containing  one  erect  ovule. 
There  are  but  few  species  known,  and  these 
natives  of  Jt. W.  America  A.  umbellaia,  one 
of  the  best  known.  Is  a handsome  dwarf 
trailing  perennial  herb,  producing  opposi  te 
stalked,  bluntly  ovate,  rather  succuh-nt 
leaves,  and,  from  their  axils,  long-stalked, 
clqsc  umliels  of  pretty  primula-like  flowers, 
of  a purplish  rose  colour.  These  flowers  con- 
sist of  a coloured  calyx,  the  corolla  being 
wanting ; and  they  are  very  deliciously  fra- 
grant, especially  towards  evening.  Ttie 
other  species  are  of  similar  character.  They 
are  not  applied  to  any  use.  Cl*- 

ABRUPT.  Suddenly  terminating ; as 
abruptly  pinnated,  when  several  pairs  of 
leaflets  are  formed  without  any  intermedi- 
ate one  at  the  end. 

ABRU8.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
of  but  one  species,  A.  precnhyriun,  and  l>c- 
longlng  to  the  pea  tribe,  of  the  order 
LeguminosiE.  The  pl.ant  «'as  originally  a 
native  of  India,  but  is  now  found  in  the 
W.  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  other  tropi- 
cal regions.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  small  egg-shaped  seeds,  which  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  colour,  with  a black  scar 
Indicating  the  place  where  they  were  at- 
tacho<l  to  the  pods.  These  seeds  are  much 
used  for  necklaces  and  other  ornamcnuil 


purposes,  and  are  employed  In  India  as  a 
standard  of  weight  under  tlie  name  of 
RatL  The  weight  of  the  famous  Koh-I- 
noor  diamond  is  known  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained in  this  way.  Tlie  roots  also  are  made 
use  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  roots 
of  the  liquorice  plant.  The  Abnts  is  of  twin- 
ing habit,  with  pinnate  leaves,  numerous 
stalked  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  a bell- 
shaped slightly  four-lobed  calyx,  the  upper 
lula;  broadest,  and  a pale  purple  eorolla, 
succeeded  by  an  oblong  compress^  pod 
containing  four  to  six  seeds.  [M.T.M.] 

ABSINTHE.  (Fr.)  ArUmina Absinthium, 
— PETITE.  Artemisia pontica. 

ABUTIIjvEA.  An  E.  Australian  plant  of 
the  mallow  family,  not  really  distinct  from 
AbutiUm.  [A.A.B.] 

ABUTILON.  A genus  of  Afalvaceat  (mal- 
low family),  known  by  having  a cup-shaped 
calyx  without  an  involucre,  an  ovary  of 
live  carjwls  which  open  at  the  top,  and  are 
Inseparably  adherent  one  to  the  other  by 
their  Inner  angles.  They  are  annual  or 
shrubby  plants,  often  very  ornamental.  In- 
habiting the  w.  Indies,  Sllierla,  and  even 
Piedmont.  The  flowers  of  one  species, 
A.  esculentum,  are  used  as  a vegetable  in 
Brazil.  A.indicum  and  potyandru7n,  Indian 
shrubs,  furnish  flbre  (It  for  the  manufacture 
of  ropes.  Their  leaves  contain  a large 
quantity  of  mucilage.  [M.  T.  M.] 

A.  striatum,  venosum,  insigne,  and  some 
others,  are  favourl  te  garden  plants,  often 
seen  In  our  gardens  and  greenhousea  They 
have  palmately-divided  or  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  axillary  pendulous  flowers,  of 
which  the  petals  converge  so  as  to  give 
them  a semi-globular  bell-shaped  outline. 
They  are  of  considerable  size,  yellow  or 
white,  beautifully  veined  with  red.  [T.M.] 

ACACAM,I8  eyanea.  Under  this  name 
Bindley  descril)e8  a handsome  Brazilian 
orchid  with  the  habit  of  a Huntleya  and 
large  light  blue  flowers.  It  Is  distinguished 
from  that  genus  by  having  a long  narrow 
hyimchll  with  a deep  sac  at  Its  point,  sur- 
rounded by  a flve-lobed  border.  It  was  found 
by  Spruce,  on  trees  near  the  Rio  Negro. 

ACACIA.  A genus  of  shnibs  or  trees 
belonging  to  the  Mimosa  tribe  of  the  legu- 
minous family.  Its  prlncliml  points  of  dis- 
tinction arc  the  calyx,  which  is  provided 
with  four  or  five  teeth,  the  corolla  of  four 
or  live  petals,  the  numerous  stamens,  and 
the  iwd,  which  is  not  divided  Into  joints,  and 
wlilch  docs  not  contain  a pulp.  The  great 
numlmr  of  the  stamens  and  the  nature  of 
the  pod  particularly  distinguish  this  genus 
from  the  allied  genus  Mimosa,  The  flowers, 
which  are  small,  are  collected  in  large 
numbers  In  globular  heads,  or  in  long 
spikes.  The  true  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice 
pinnated,  and  the  small  leaflets,  being  very 
numerous,  confer  a very  elegant  feathery 
appearance  on  the  plants,  but  In  many  of 
the  species,  particularly  those  found  wild  in 
New  Holland,  the  true  leaves  are  seldom  or 
never  dcveloiied,  but,  to  compensate  for 
their  absence,  the  leaf-stalk,  which  is  usu- 
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•nymore  or  Icb«  cylindrical,  and  of  small 
41tneiiBlons,  becomes  flattened  out,  and  a»- 
snmes  a leof-like  appearance ; these  dilated 
leaf-stalks,  or,  aa  they  arc  technically 
termed,  phylloiUt,  fulfll  the  functions  of 
the  leaves,  and  are  of  very  varied  form 
In  the  dilTerent  species.  They  are  al- 
ways so  placed  that  their  edgeK  look  up- 
wards and  downwards,  so  that  by  this 
means,  as  well  as  by  the  arrangement 


AeteU  trgyraptaylla  (with  phyllodct). 

Of  the  veins,  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  true  leaves,  which  have  their  snrfacea 
looking  upwards  and  downwards.  Itresults  | 
from  the  singular  position  of  these  organs 
that  the  trees  possessing  them  give  but 
little  shade,  as  the  light  is  not  intercepted 
in  Its  passage  to  so  great  an  eitent  as  it  is 
by  the  leaves  of  ordinary  trees.  This  pecu- 1 
liar  direction  of  the  leaf  is  not  conllned 
to  the  acacias,  but  is  also  found  in  other 
Australian  trees  : e.  g.  EucalypUm.  At  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  acacias,  where 
it  joins  the  branch,  are  two  small  stipules, 
which  are  sometimes  represented  by  spines. 

The  species  of  acacia  are  very  numerous, 
and  widely  diffused  in  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  globe.  A.  gummi/era  is  fouiid  in  : 
Mogador.  A.  Semu  is  abundant  In  the  en- 
virons of  Nagasaki,  Japan.  A.  glandidoia 
and  A,  brachyloba  adorn  tlie  banks  of  the 
Ulssissippi.  Some  of  the  species  are  of 
great  Importance,  as  furnishing  gum;  others 
contain  an  abundance  of  tannin,  which 
renders  tliem  useful  for  tanning  purposes, 
and  in  medicine  as  astrlngcntdrugs.  Gum 
arable,  or  gum  acacia.  Is  an  exudation  from 
various  species  of  acacia,  such  as  A.  Verek, 
A.arabiea,  A.  rem,  A.  Adantonii,  and  others, 
for  tlie  most  part  natives  of  Arabia,  Dar- 1 
bary,  and  the  East  Indies.  Gum  Senegal  is  I 
a siinilar  product  from  other  species  of  the 
genus.  SomeAustralian kinds calledWattie 
trees  furnish  gum.  The  drug  known  as  ca- 
techu Is  prepared  from  various  trees,  but 
especially  from  Acacia  Catechu,  the  wood 
of  which  is  boiled  down,  and  the  de- 


I coctlon  subsequently  evaporated,  so  as  to 
form  an  extract  much  used  In  medicine  as 
an  astringent.  The  bark  of  A.  arabica  Is 
used  in  Indiafor  tanning  leather,  under  the 
iiaiheof  Bubul  bark  ; that  of  A.  Melanaxylon 
Is  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  Australia. 
The  pods  of  other  species  are  likewise 
similarly  employed  in  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
Many  furnish  excellent  timber,  and  the 
flowers  of  one  species,  A.  Fameeiana,  yield  a 
delicious  iierfume.  The  pods  of  A.  cmcinna 
are  used  in  India  like  those  of  the  soap-nut 
for  washing  the  head  ; the  leaves  also  are 
acid,  and  used  in  cookery  like  those  of 
tamarinds.  The  pounded  seeds  of  A.  Niopo 
are  employed  by  certain  of  the  Indian 
tribes  on  the  river  Amar.on  as  the  basis  of  a 
snuff.  Into  the  composition  of  which  lime 
and  the  juice  of  a species  of  Cocculue  also 
enter  ; its  effects  are  to  produce  a kind  of 
intoxication  and  invlgoratlon  of  spirits. 
Many  kinds  are  cultivated  In  greenhouses 
in  tills  country,  for  tlie  beauty  of  their 
flowers  or  for  their  foliage  ; some  few  even, 
such  as  A.JttUhrisiin  and  A.  lophantha,  will 
succeed  out  of  doors  in  warm  situations. 
The  name  Acacia  is  also  commonly  given  to 
the  locust-tree  of  North  America,  a very 
different  plant.  See  Rohisia,  and  Mimosa. 
The  aspect  of  an  Araria  scrub,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  Australian 
vegetation,  is  shown  in  Plate  IS. 

[M.  T.  M.j 

ACACIA  BLANC.  (Fr.)  Eobinia  Pseud- 
Acacia.  — BOCLE.  linbiniaumbracuUfcra. 
— DE  CON.STANTINOPLE.  Acacia  JiUi- 
brLssin.  — 1)K  SAI.NTE-HE'LE'NE.  Acacia 
vestita.  — DK  SIBE'RIE.  Caragana  frutea- 
cent.  —PARASOL.  Eobinia  wnbracuUfera. 

ACACIA,  BASTARD  or  FALSE.  Eobinia 
Pseud-Acacia,  sometimes  called  the  Locust- 
tree.  —ROSE.  Eobinia  hiepida. 

ACJESA.  A gonna  ot  the  Sanguiaorbaceee. 
Tliey  are  small  lierbs,  mostly  with  woody 
stems.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate, 
the  flowers  small,  white  or  purple,  borne 
on  scapes  and  arranged  In  terminal  balls, 
or  sometimes  in  spikes.  Their  calyces 
are  often  beset  with  slender  spines  which 
are  furnished  at  their  apex  with  reflexed 
bristles.  A.  ovina  is  a common  weed  in  S, 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  is  troublesome 
In  grazing  districts  from  the  bristles  of  the 
fruit  getting  entangled  in  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  ; It  is  also  a pest  to  housewives  from 
their  adhering  to  linen  exposed  to  dry  on 
the  grass;  and,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
species,  a common  annoyance  to  travellers 
by  catching  their  dress.  A decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  A.  Sanguieorba  Is  used  In  New 
Zealand  as  tea  and  as  a medicine.  It  is 
the  Piri  Pirl  of  the  natives.  There  aro 
uiiwards  of  forty  species  In  the  genus, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  S.  America;  commencing  in  California, 
they  extend  through  the  Audes  (where 
some  of  them  reach  the  elevation  of  15,000 
feet)  to  Cape  Horn ; they  attain  their  maxi- 
mum in  ChilL  [A.  A.  B.j 

ACALTPHA.  A large  genus  of  Spurge- 
worts  (Kuphorbiacea:),  comprising  upwards 
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of  a hundred  species,  which  are  raore  or 
less  dlsirihuied  over  all  tropical  and  sul>- 
troplutl  reKlous,  attainlug  their  maximum, 
however,  in  S.  America.  A goodly  number 
are  annual,  but  the  great  mass  perennial 
shrubby  plants,  having  much  the  ap]>ear- 
ance  of  nettles,  atid  readily  known  in  the 
family  from  their  nettle-like  leaves  and 
the  di8]M)8ition  of  their  Mowers,  which, 
usually  of  a green  or  reddish  colour,  and 
inconspicuous,  are  disposed  generally  in 
erect  or  drooping  bracted  spikes,  which 
arise  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  the  end  of  the  shoot,  and  varj'  in  length 
fn>m  an  inch  to  a foot,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  spike  bearing  sterile,  the  lower  fer- 
tile Mowers,  or  the  entire  spike  devoted 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  The  sterile  have  a 
calyx  of  four  triangular  lobes,  enclosing 
eight  to  sixteen  stamens,  whose  curious 
Mexuosc  anther  cells  are  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  staiid  out  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  their  stalk.  The  fertile  Mowers 
have  a calyx  of  three  to  Mve  divisions,  and 
a three-branched  style,  the  branches  dcei)ly 
ramifying,  crowning  a thrce-lobed  ovary, 
which,  when  iii>c,  is  a three-celled  and 
three-sided  capsule  of  the  size  of  a small  pea. 
The  Striugwood  of  St.  Helena  (A.  rubra) 
is  interesting  as  being  one  of  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  plants  now 
known  to  be  extinct.  It  formed  a beau- 
tiful small  tree,  and  got  Its  name  of  string- 
wood  from  the  long  spikes  of  reddish- 
coloured  sterile  Mowers  which  hung  in 
great  profusion  from  the  twigs.  A.  indica, 
an  annual  Indian  weed,  one  to  two  feet 
high,  with  nettle-llkc  leaves,  and  Mower- 
spikes  having  toothed  leafy  bracts,  has,  ac- 
cording to  Nlmmo,  roots  which  attract 
cats  quite  as  much  as  do  those  of  Valerian. 
This  plant  is  the  Chipamenl  of  Rheede,  who 
says  the  root  bruised  in  hot  water  is  ca- 
thartic, and  a decoction  of  the  leaves  laxa- 
tive. [A.  A.  B.] 

ACAMPE.  Pndcr  this  genus  Lindley  col- 
lects a few  Indian  and  Chinese  epiphytal  or- , 
chids,  formerly  referred  to  Vanda,  from 
which  they  differ  in  having  small  brittle 
Mowers  with  a lip  adnate  to  the  edges  of  i 
tlie  column.  They  are  of  no  interest  except 
to  botanists.  The  handsomest  is  Acampe  , 
iformerly  Vanda)  longifolia,  a Hue-looking 
specie.^  with  small  yellow  Mowers, occasion- : 
ally  met  with  In  ganleus. 


cesses,  which  are  most  commonly  hooked. 
In  the  form  of  their  embiyo  they  agree 
with  hlgnoniads.  They  are  of  little  Impor- 
tance to  man.  The  greater  part  are  mere 
weeds,  but  some  are  plants  of  great  beauty, 
especially  tbc  species  of  Justicia,  Aphtlan- 
dra,  and  Jiuellia.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  mucilaginous  and  slightly  bitter ; occar 
sioually  the  bittenicss  increases,  and  they 
become  pectoral  medicines ; some  are  dyers’ 
plants.  The  genuine  acantiis,  formerly 
called  Brancursines,  arc  emollients,  as 


Acanthat  ipinoxtu  leaTca  growing  round  a pot ; 
whence,  a*  i»  aaid,  the  inoa  wiu  derived  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  in  Architecture. 

also  is  AnUote$  trisulciu,  an  Egyptian 
plant.  About  1500  species  are  mentioned 
in  lx>ok3. 


ACAKTHACE-E  (Acanthads).  An  order 
of  monopetalous  exogens,  nearly  related  to 
scrophulariads,  and  for  the  most  i>art  tropi- 
cal. In  such  regions  they  are  extremely 
common,  constituting  a large  part  of  the 
herbage.  NevcrtlIeles^  tin*  conus  Acanthus 
is  found  in  Greece,  atid  one  .ipecies  Inhabits 
the  United  States.  In  a majority  of  cases 
Acanthacea  arc  to  Ikj  recognised  by  the 
presence  of  large  leafy  bracts.  In  the  axils 
of  wiilch  the  Mowers  are  partly  concealed, 
and  also  by  their  calyx  being  composed  of 
deeply  irabrhvitetl  sei)al3  forming  a broken 
whorl.  But  their  most  exact  difference 
from  other  Orders  of  the  Bignonal  Alliance 
consists  in  the  singular  structure  of  their 
placenta,  whi<^  expands  into  hard  pro- 


ACANTHE  DALLEMAGNE.  (Prd  He- 
racleum  Sphondylium. 

ACANTHODIUM.  A genus  of  acantha- 
ccous  plants,  distinguished  by  Dellle  from 
the  genus  Acanthus  by  reason  of  its  two- 
celled  pod,  each  cell  of  which  contains  one 
compressecl  seed,  the  radicle  or  young  root 
of  which  is  placed  near  the  scjir  of  the  seed, 
or  that  part  where  ft  is  attached  to  the  pod, 
whereas  in  Acanthus  the  rootlet  is  placed 
at  a distance  from  the  scar.  The  only 
species,  A.  spicatum,  is  a native  of  Eorypt. 
It  is  provided  with  a very  short  stem,  from 
I winch  praceed  three  or  four  spikes  of 
Mowers,  each  provided  with  very  spiny 
i bracts.  [M.T.M.] 

i ACANTH0GL08SUM.  An  epiphytal  or- 
chid from  Java,  now  merged  in  Pholidota, 

ACANTHOLIMON.  A genus  of  Pluwba- 
ginaceae  containing  about  forty  species, 
most  of  which  are  natives  ot  I’orsla,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  The  technical  characters 
arc  the  union  of  the  Mve  styles  at  the  base, 
and  the  capitate  stigmas;  hut  they  are 
readily  distinguished  from  their  allies  by 
their  rigid,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  re- 
semble those  of  juniper.  The  stems  are 
very  short,  and  much  branched,  so  that 
the  plants  form  dense  prickly  cushions  on 
the  rocks  on  which  they  grow ; the  Mower- 
stalks  are  simple  or  forked ; the  sptkelcts  in 
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a spike  which  is  generniiy  iax ; the  calyx 
white,  its  iimb  surrouiidiiig  the  rose- 
coloured  corolla  like  a frill.  A.  gtumaeeum 
is  a rery  pretty  garden  rock  plant.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ACASTHOPUIPPIUM.  A genus  of  ter- 
restrial orchids  allied  to  Bletia,  with  large, 
fleshy  tubular  flowers,  growing  almost  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves.  These  flowers  are 
white  or  pink,  and  occasionally  streaked 
with  a deeper  colour.  The  lew  s|«cies  that 
are  known  como  from  the  tropical  regions 
of  Asia. 

AC.kNTHrs.  The  genus  from  which  the 
order  Acanthaceai  derives  its  name.  The 
species  of  tlie  genua  are  remarkable  for 
tlie  beauty  of  their  foliage.  Tlie  calyx  con- 
sists of  four  uiRHiual  pieces,  tlie  two  side 
ones  being  inucli  smaller  than  the  other 
two ; tlie  corolla  is  also  irregular,  and  has 
hut  one  lip ; the  stamens  are  four  in  number, 
one  pair  longer  than  the  otlier ; tlie  anthers 
are  one-celled,  and  covered  with  lialrs ; 
the  capsule  Is  two-celled,  each  cell  contain- 
ing two  rounded  seeds.  A.  rnoUia  and 
A.  tpinoaiu  both  grow  In  Italy,  Spain,  and 
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woth  of  Prance.  Ac.  The  learcs  of  the 
latter  plant  ,irc  supposed  to  have  furnished 
to  CalllmachuA  the  mode!  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  columns  in  the 
Corinthian  stylo  of  architecture.  Both 
species  are  cultivated  In  this  country,  but 
are  iU  adapted  tu  resist  frost.  [M.T.M.} 

ACARPHiEA.  A genus  of  the  composite 
family  {ComposUcc)  contAlnIng  but  one 
species,  A.  ariemisitrfolia,  a native  of  Cnli- 
foniia.  It  is  an  herb  with  ragwort-lIke 
leaves  three  to  four  inches  long,  glandular 
above,  and  hoary  beneath  ; the  Hower-heads 
few  and  stalked,  the  florets  yellow.  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  absence  of  the 
chaffy  pappus  of  Ch(mfirti^,  and  the  chaffy 
receptacle  of  Madia,  to  both  of  which  it  is 
allieiL  The  name  has  l>ecn  by  mistake 
printed  Aeicarphaa,  instead  of  Acarphtsa, 
in  some  books.  [A.A.  H.j 

ACAtTLia  ftarlng  a Tcry  short  stem  : 


litemlly  stemless,  but  a plant  without  a 
stem  cauuot  exist,  unless  it  is  a mere  vesi- 
cle. 

ACAULOSTA  A diseased  condition  of 
plants,  in  which  the  stem  Is  imperfectly 
developed  or  wholly  wanting.  Its  fonna- 
lion  may  moreover  be  retarded  by  the 
main  powers  of  vegetation  being  directed 
to  some  other  quarter,  as  in  turnips  to  the 
fonnation  of  an  enormous  root.  There 
may  moreover  be  stemless  varieties  of  some 
particular  siwcies;  the  primrose  represent- 
ing, for  instance,  a form  of  the  cowslip  in 
which  the  axis  Is  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a point.  The  common  hyacinth  some- 
times flowers  Imperfectly  without  any 
elongation  of  the  stem,  a state  which 
arises  from  Injury  or  decay  of  the  roots ; 
and  from  similar  affections  a like  condition 
may  be  produced  by  heat.  The  stem  of 
Cnicut  acaulis  Is  not  developed  in  poor  dry 
l^stures,  though  it  occasionally  acquires  a 
f<K>t  or  more  In  length.  The  stunted  growth 
of  trees  also  may  arise  from  a like  cause, 
but  is  more  frequently  produced  by  actual 
injury,  intentional  or  otherwise.  [M.  J.  B.J 

ACCRESCENT.  Growing  larger  after 
flowering.  The  calyx  of  Melanorrhcea, 
which  is  small  and  green  when  in  flower, 
becomes  large  and  leafy  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  is  therefore  accrescent. 

ACCUMBENT.  Lying  against  anything  : 
used  in  opposition  to  incumbent,  or  lying 
u^x>n  something ; a term  employed  in  dc- 
senbing  the  erobr>'o  of  crucifers. 

ACER.  Cnder  this  name  are  Included 
the  Sycamore  (not  of  Scripture)  and  the 
Maples,  trees  indigenous  to  Che  temperate 
regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
where  they  are  cither  large-sized  shrubs  or 
moderate  trees.  They  are  mostly  of  rapid 
growth,  and  easily  propagated.  For  these 
qualities,  and  for  the  t>eauty  and  variety  of 
their  foliage,  the  species  are  much  planted 
in  England  for  ornamental  purposes,  while 
in  America  one  species  has  great  economic 
value,  being  employed  In  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  a substance  which  is  found  more 
or  less  in  the  sap  of  all.  The  flowers,  though 
they  display  no  striking  colours,  attract  the 
attention  from  their  uunilKT,  graceful  ar- 
ningement,  or  the  multitude  of  winged 
insects  which,  at  a season  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  resort  to  them  for  food.  The  leaves 
are  mostly  lobed  and  toothed,  m some  spe- 
I cles  very  large;  and  the  seed-vessels  (called 
I aamara  by  botanists),  which  are  winged 
capsules,  each  containing  a single  seed  and 
I united  by  their  bases  into  pairs,  arc  strongly 
! characteristic  of  the  family. 

I The  common  sycamore,  A.  Pscudo-pfofa- 
fins,  abundant  as  it  Is  In  England,  and 
readily  though  It  propagates  Itself  by  seed, 
is,  on  good  gr  mnds.  supposed  not  to  be 
indigenous,  but  to  have  been  Introduced 
from  the  European  continent  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Of  a tree  so  well  knowm 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description. 
Its  uses  are  numerous.  The  wood  is  used 
for  various  articles  of  domestic  furniture, 
musical  instruments, and  toys ; as  fuel  it  is 
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nid  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  woods, 
and  it  may  be  converted  into  excellent 
charcoaL  From  the  sap  collected  in  early 


Acer  Pmdo>p1ataniu. 

sprilur,  sugar  may  be  made,  but  not  in  re- 
munerating quantities.  The  name  Sycamore 
was  given  to  It  at  an  early  period,  from  a 
supposition  that  it  was  the  tree  mentioned 
in  the  Now  Testament,  which,  however,  as 
the  etymology  indicates,  is  a species  of  fig, 
(syfcoa,  a fig,  and  tnvrea,  a mulberry-tree, 
resembling  the  former  in  its  fruit,  and  the 
latter  in  Its  leaf),  Fictu  Si/comants.  In 
Scotland  it  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Plane. 

The  Maple  (A.  eampettre)  is  a low  hedge 
tree  most  conspicuous  for  the  golden  and 
purple  tints  of  its  foliage  in  autumn.  The 
gnarled  stems  and  knotted  roots  of  this 
s|>cclcs  have  long  been  prized  by  turners 
and  cabinet-makers  for  making  choice  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  The  wood  also  makes 
excellent  fnel,  and  the  best  of  charcoal. 
But  the  most  important  species  of  this 
family  is  the  Sugar  Maple  (A.  saccharinumt, 
a native  of  North  America.  This  tree  forms 
extensive  forests  tn  Canada,  NewBrunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  yields  a saccharine 
Juice  in  such  abundance  that  maple-sugar 
Is  an  important  article  of  manufacture.  It 
has  been  computed  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  two  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  there  are  ten  millions  of 
acres  which  produce  these  trees.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  thirty  to  an  acre.  The  season  for 
tapping  is  in  February  and  March,  while 
the  cold  continues  intense  and  the  snow  is 
still  on  the  ground.  A tree  of  ordinary  sire 
yields  from  fifteen  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap, 
from  which  are  made  from  two  to  four 
pounds  of  sugar.  The  tree  is  not  at  all 
injured  by  the  operation,  but  continues 
to  fiourisb  after  having  been  annually 
tapped  for  fortyyears  without  Interruption. 
Greater  facilities  of  intercommunication 
and  the  decreased  cost  of  cane-sugar,  which 
Is  far  superior,  have  tended  of  late  years 
greatly  to  check  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  the  maple.  Old  trees  of  this  species 


are  liable  to  a i^cullarity  of  growth  which 
gives  to  their  timber  the  knotted  structure 
known  by  the  name  of  bird's-eye  maple. 
The  wood  called  ■ curled  maple’  is  obtained 
from  old  distorted  trunks  of  A.  mbrum, 
also  a native  of  America.  For  an  enumera- 
tion of  otlier  species,  sec  Loudon's  Arbo- 
retum. The  common  maple  is  the  badge  of 
the  clan  Oltphant.  [C.  A.  J.3 

According  to  Mr.  Hind,  the  ash-leaved 
maple,  Acer  Negundo.  is  tapped  for  sugar 
in  the  Ked  Klver  settloment  of  Canada  W. 

ACERACB.£  (Aeera ; Acerinecr. ; the  order 
of  Uaples).  A natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs  inhabiting  Europe,  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  the  north  of  India,  and  North 
America.  The  order  is  unknown  in  Africa 
and  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  most 
important  product  is  the  sweet  sap  of  some 
species,  from  which  sugar  Is  extracted.  It 
Is  said,  however,  that  their  juices  become 
acrid  as  the  season  advances.  They  yield  a 
light  useful  timber.  Tlic  bark  of  some  Is 
.astringent,  and  yields  reddish-brown  and 
yellow  colours.  The  order  only  contains 
three  genera,  and  rather  more  than  fifty 
species. 

ACERANTHtTS.  A genus  of  Berberidactos 
containing  a single  siiecles  from  Japan,  a I 
slender  plant  nearly  allied  to  Epimedium, 
but  having  plain  and  not  spurred  petals. 

[W.C.] 

ACERAS.  An  Orchis  without  a spur, 
there  being  no  other  difference  between 
the  two  genera,  except  that  Aceros  has 
only  one  pollen  gland  instead  of  two.  The 
man-orchis,  Aceras  anthropophora,  so  called 
because  of  a fancied  resemblance  between 
its  Up  and  tbe  body  of  a man  bung  by  the 
head.  Is  common  In  meadows  and  grassy 
slopes  aU  over  Europe.  It  has  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  bordered  with  red,  a pair  of 
oblong  knobs  or  tuliercles  for  its  roots,  and 
a heavy  rather  unpleasant  odour.  Aceras 
hircina,  tbe  Ilzard-urchls,  is  a much  finer 
and  rarer  plant,  with  long  spikes  of  dirty 
rose-coloured  flowers,  the  middle  lobe  of 
whose  Up  Uas  tbe  form  of  a long,  twisted 
strap ; they  emit  an  unpleasant  odour  like 
that  of  a goat.  This  species  is  occaslonaUy 
found  in  chalky  districts  all  over  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe.  HaUcr  says  that 
the  bruis^  root  increases  tlie  flow  of  milk 
in  mileh  cattle.  Other  species  occur  In 
Asia,  reaching  as  far  as  Gossain  Than  in 
the  Himalayas;  and  one  (A.  secundiflora) 
found  In  Barbary  and  Madeira  Is  occasion- 
ally seen  living  in  tbe  gardens  of  curious 
collectors. 

ACEROSR  Needle-shaped ; as  in  the 
leaves  of  heaths  and  pine  trees. 

ACETABULARIA.  A beautiful  genus  of 
calcareous  green-spored  Alpie,  the  species 
of  which  resemlile  little  umbreUas  or  such 
delicate  glU-bearIng  fungi  as  Coprinus  pli- 
cniilis.  An  erect  articulated  stem  bears 
aliove  a whorl  of  threads  which  are  united 
lateraUy  so  as  to  form  an  umbilicate  orbi- 
cular disk,  from  tbe  centre  of  which  arises 
a bunch  of  delicate  branched  threads.  Tbe 


9 Cf)g  gCreagurg  of  Uotanp.  [ACHI 

«!«'■<<?*  >8  not  unrommon  | rarj'.  The  older  Ensllsh  botanists  called  It 
|n  the  Medi^rranean,  but  none  has  yet  Noae-blced,  * because  the  learoa  t^inir  nut 
been  obsen’ed  ou  our  own  coasts.  [M.J.  B.j  i Into  the  nose  caused  it  to  bleed.*  ftevernl 
ACETABULUM.  The  receptacle  of  cer- 1 species  are  cultlvat^  as  border 


tain  fuiigals. 

ACH^sN’R  or  ACHEXE.  Any  small,  brit- 
tle, seed-like  fruit,  such  as  Llunieus  calied 
a naked  seed. 


plants,  and  are  cniiapicuoas  either  by  their 
flowers  or  hoary  foliage.  [C.  A.  J.] 


tie,  ^^-like  fruit,  such  as  Llunieus  calied  ACHIMEXEa  An  extensive  genus  of 
a naked  seed.  very  handsome  tropical  and  sub-tropical 

ACHANIA.  The  name  ^ven  to  a irenns  underRround 

of  plants  of  the  mallow  family  (Xalmcea),  tubers,  hy  which  they  ai^  perpetuated^ 
some  of  the  species  of  which  are  cultivated  much  cultivated  in  hothouses  on  ac- 
i a our  stoves  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  i ornamental  character ; and 

They  are  shrubs  inhabiting  South  America,  I new  forms,  developing  greater  var 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Ac.  The  calyx  Is  f*efy»naattractivenc8Sthanarctobefound 
double,  the  outer  of  many  pieces,  the  inner  lU  Ar ® ^>een  obtained 

tubular  and  flve-tootlied ; there  are  flve  ; ” They  belong  to  tho 

petals  with  appendages  at  their  base;  the  I"?  obvious 

filaments  are  united  Into  a spirally  twisted  consist  in  a flv^parted  sub- 
tube, baring  the  anthers  on  the  summit ; which  is  joined 

and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a five-  ^’^ry  at  Itsbase  ; a funnel-shaped 

celled  fruit.  A.  Ualmviscut  Is  remark- ! the  tube  Is  somewhat 

able  for  the  beauty  of  its  scarlet  axillary  „ S'l*'*’?'*®  ^hlnd  at  the  base, 

flowers,  and  its  green,  heart-shaped,  shan>-  “'‘“'"'j*™'’ spreading  flv^  nearly 
ly-pointed  leaves.  rM  T M 1 i p'laal , four  dldynamous  Included  stamens 

, . i ■ ■ -J  ! Inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  with 

ACHARIA.  A genus  of  erect,  slender,  the  rudiment  of  a flfth  ; a simple  style  with 
glaucous  Cape  herbs,  belonging  to  the  natii-  a subcapitate  obsoletcly  two-lobed  stigma ; 
ral  order  Papayacea.  They  have  alternate  and  an  ovary  coherent  with  the  base  of  the 
deeply  trifld  leaves,  and  axillary  unisexual  calyx,  bordered  by  an  annular  or  ring- 
flowers,  with  a thrce-Ieavcd  Involucel,  and  formed  glandular  disk,  one-cclled,  contaln- 
Bcampaniilato  trifld  calyx.  The  male  flower  Ing  many  ovules,  which  are  attached  to  a 
has  three  auinens,  alternating  with  three  of  pair  parietal  placenta.  Tliey  have  fleshy 
scales.  In  the  females  the  three  scales  sur-  erect  stems ; opposite,  serrated,  often  hairy 
round  the  one-celled  stlpltate  ovary.  [W.  c.]  leaves ; and  axillary  flowers,  the  pedicels  of 

ACHE.  (Fr.1  Apium.  -DEMONTAGNE.  >Tr 
Levisticuvi  ornate.  — DBS  CHIENS. 


jEthusa  Cynapium. 

ACHE’E.  (Fr.)  Polygonum  aviculan. 


produced  at  the  base  of  the  stem  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  genus  has 
been  divided  Into  several  by  modem  bota- 


ACHIAR.  An  Eastern  condiment,  formed  ''*?  Prepo^  groups  have 

of  the  young  shoots  of  Bambiaa  arundi- 

naria  these  new  genera.  In  addition  to  Achimenet 

. . I itself,— which  Is  in.ade  to  consist  of  erect 

ACHILLEA.  A name  anciently  given  to  herbs  with  axillary  flowers,  having  a mcm- 
s plant  ‘wherewith  Achilles  cured  the  branaceous  entire  glandular  ring,  and  a 
womiils  of  his  soldiers.’  It  Is  now  applied  two-cleft  stigma,— are  the  following- 
to  a f.amlly  of  plants  belonging  to  tho  Kollikeria:  dwarf  herbs  with  a terminal 
natural  order  of  compound  flowers.  Most  , racemose  Inflorescence,  a membranaceous 
of  the  species  have  deeply-divided  woolly  nearly  entire  glandular  ring,  and  a stomato- 
leaves,  and  bear  their  flower-heads,  which  morphous  stigma. 

are  white,  yclbiw,  or  purple.  In  flat  clusters  | Locheria : erect  herbs,  with  axillary  or 
(corymbs)  at  the  extremity  of  the  atem.  | sub-panicled  flowers,  a thickened  fle«hy 
Two  species  only  are  common  In  Great  nearly  entire  flve-anglcd  glandular  ring, 
Britain  :—A.Ptarmica,8neexowort,  an  her-  and  a two-cleft  stigma. 


baccous  plant,  s foot  high  or  more,  bearing 
heads  rather  less  In  size  than  a daisy. 


and  a two-cleft  stigma. 

Outhnickia : erect  herbs,  with  axillary 
flowers,  a thickened  fleshy  nearly  entire 


which  have  the  disk,  as  well  as  the  ray,  flve-angled  glandular  ring,  and  a stomato 
white.  This  Is  frennent  in  moist  meadows,  morphous  stigma 

especially  In  the  hill  countries.  It  derives  Schreria : erect  herbs,  with  large  axillary 
its  name  from  Its  alleged  property  of  ex-  flowers,  a thick  fleshy  subentlrc  glandular 
citing  sneezing  when  pulverised,  a virtue  : ring,  and  stomatomorphous  stigma 
which  It  probably  possesses,  though  not  to  I Mandirola ; erect  herbs,  with  axillary  or 
an  extent  beyond  that  of  many  other  plants  sometimes  panicled  flowers,  having  the 
undistinguished  by  siiecinl  namca  A.  Mil-  \ glandular  ring  membranaceous,  and  com- 
U/olium,  Milfoil  or  common  Yarrow,  la  posed  of  live  crenatures or  lobes, and  a two- 
an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  tough  up-  lobed  stigma 

riuht  stems,  more  or  less  woolly  deeply-cut  Tyda-a:  erect  herbs,  with  axillary  or 
lagged  leaves,  and  flat  corymbs  of  flower-  somewhat  panicled  flowers,  having  the 
heads,  containing  very  few  florets,  which  glandular  ring  composed  of  flve  distinct 
are  either  white,  pink,  or,  nrndy,  deep  pur- 1 glands,  and  a two-cleft  stigma 
I>le.  Its  properties  are  highly  astringent.  Of  these  new  genera  Tmlina  is  the  most 
and  It  was  anciently  much  prized  as  a vulnc- 1 distinct  and  the  most  generally  accepted. 


achl]  Cijc  CreiisJurij  of  38atanp.  lo  j 

! Achimmes  as  abox*e  restricted,  consists  of 
two  distinct  senes,  one  of  which  is  well  re- 
presented by  A.  coccinea^n  species  found  in  i 
Jamaica  and  Central  America.  This  plant  : 
has  slender,  erect,  branching  stems  a foot 
or  rather  more  in  height,  furnished  with 
small  ovale,  acute,  serrated  leaves,  and 
axillary  one-  or  few-tlowered  peduncles 
bearing  small  scarlet,  somewhat  salver- 
shai>e(l  Howers,  having  a broadish  cylindri- 
cal or  somewhat  swollen  tube,  ucarly  equal 
at  ilie  base,  and  a spreading  limb  of  live 
rounded  segments.  The  other  series  Is 
represented  by  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  A.  longtjtora,  in  w’blch  the  stems 
are  also  erect,  about  a foot  and  a half  in 
height,  with  ovate,  acute,  serrated  leaves, 
and  axillary  peduncles  supixirilug  one  large 
flower,  of  which  the  tul)e  Is  elongated, 
slender,  curved,  and  dertexed,  saccate  at 
the  base,  and  the  limb  very  broad,  plane, 
and  lying  in  a direction  oblique  to  the  tube. 
The  species  are  for  the  nmst  part  natives 
of  Central  America.  They  are  not  applied 
to  any  use,  hut  are  much  prized  for 
their  oniamenlal  properties.  The  mode  of 
Increase  from  the  scaly  tulx'rs  Is  very 
curious,  every  one  of  the  scales,  when  se- 
parated, being  capable  of  forming  a new 
plant.  The  name  AchimeueA  is  also  a 
synonym  of  Artn«cma,a  genus  of  theorder 
Scrophidariacece  i its  derivation  isunknowu. 

[T.M.] 

ACHLAMYDEOUS.  Having  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla. 

ACHOTE.  The  seeds  of  the  Araotlo, 
Dixa  Orellana, 

ACH-ROOT.  The  root  of  ifon'nda  ftne- 
toria,  used  In  India  as  a dye. 

ACHYRACH.EXA.  The  generic  name 
of  a Californian  annual  of  the  composite 
family  (Composittg),  nearly  related  to  the 
iK'tier  known  and  much  prettier  genera 
Callichroa  and  Oxyura,  but  differing  from 
tbcin  In  the  nature  of  the  pappus  which 
crowns  the  cylindrical  acheues,  and  con- 
sists of  about  ten  very  thin  and  membra- 
nous silvery  scales,  each  alK>ut  half  an  inch 
Ui  length.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with 
soft  white  hairs,  whence  Us  specifle  name 
of  mollis.  The  stems  are  seldom  more 
than  eight  inches  high,  branched  or  simple, 
furnished  with  grassy  leaves  one  to  two 
inches  long, and  terminate  in  a single  head 
of  flowers  hall  an  inch  across,  with  purple 
Inconspicuous  florets.  Tlic  plant  has  als<) 
iH’eu  called  Lepidostephantismadioides,  It 
has  been  cultivated  at  Kew.  [A.  A.  H.] 

ACHYRANTHES.  A genus  of  Amaran- 
thaceif,  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
caI  disirlctsof  the  OldWorld  and  consisting 
of  erect,  procumbent,  or  sometimes  climb- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  them  being 
troublesome  weeds  in  cultivated  grounds. 
The  flowers  are  in  loose  spikes,  hermajihro- 
ditp,  and  have  three  spinous  bracts.  The 
calyx  consists  of  five,  rarely  four,  seiials. 
The  stamens,  the  same  in  number  ns  the 
sepals,  are  united  at  their  bases  into  a cup. 
The  oiie-celled  ovary  contains  a single 

ovule,  and  has  a simple  stj-lc,  and  capitate 
stlRma.  The  leaves  arc  opiKislte.  A.nupt-ra 
ami /ndifesa  are  administered  In  India  lii 
cas4's  of  dropsy  ; A.  fftabuli/era  is  used  in 
Madagascar  as  a remedy  for  syphilis.  Ul>- 
wards  of  thirty  species  have  been  descrltjcd. 
Though  natives  of  the  Old  World,  three  or 
four  si>ecles  have  been  accidentally  carried 
to  the  I’nlted  States,  where  they  have 
rapidly  spread,  becoming  perfectly  natural- 
ised. [W.  C.] 

ACHTROPHOntTS.  A 'genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  herbs  belonging  to  the 
chicory  group  of  the  composue  family, 
and  only  distinguished  from  lltutochccria 
by  the  feathery  pappus-liairs  being  In  a 
single  instead  of  a double  scries.  Of  about 
twenty-five  species  four  are  8.  European 
and  Altasian  \ and  one  of  these,  A.  niaculatus 
is  also  common  to  Britain,  but  usually 
placed  1q  Uypoch(eria  In  our  floras.  The 
remainder  are  entirely  8.  Aniencan,  and 
chiefly  extend  from  Chill  southwards.  A 
few,  found  In  the  Andes  at  elevations  of 
10,000  feet  and  upwards,  are  neat  little 
stemless  plants,  with  a rosette  of  linear  or 
lance-shaped  toothed  or  entire  leaves,  and 
nestling  In  their  midst  a large  and  hand- 
some yellow  flower-head  often  more  than 
an  Inch  across.  One  of  this  set,  A.  seasiH- 
florus,  is  called  In  N.  Granada  Chlcorla  de  la 
tlerra  Callente ; and,  according  to  PurUie, 
a decoction  of  its  thick  white  tapering 
roots  Is  employed  In  affections  of  the 
chest.  In  those  species  found  at  low  eleva- 
tions, the  root-leaves  arc  spreading,  en- 
tire and  grassy,  or  plnnallfld  like  those  of 
our  haw'kbits  {Leontodim),  their  surface 
smooth  or  hairy ; the  yellow  llowcr-hcads 
single  on  the  ends  of  unbranched  stalks, 
or  the  stalks  branching  and  furnished  with 
leaves  at  the  points  of  forking.  A.  apar- 
gioidet  and  A.  Scorzmierit  are  known  In 
Chili  as  Escorzoncra,  and  their  tapering 
roots  arc  eaten  for  their  refreshing  and 
purifying  qualities,  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
8corzonera  {Scorzmiera  hupaniea)  arc  In 
this  country.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ACIANTHD8.  A genus  of  Australian 
terrestrial  orchids  with  solitary  lieart- 
slia|«d  leaves  and  erect  racemes  of  small 
green  or  dull  purple  flowers.  They  inhabit 
shady  or  damp  places,  and  represent  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  Hataxis  and  Li- 
paris  of  the  northern. 

ACICARPHA.  A genus  of  Calyceracece, 
comprising  seven  species,  all  of  them 
found  In  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
river  Plate.  They  are  small  herbs  with 
toothed  or  entire  leaves,  and  lateral  or 
terminal  heads  of  flowers  which  arc  en- 
closed In  a spiny  Involucre.  In  general  they 
are  found  In  saline  or  rocky  soils,  and 
may  be  considered  as  mere  weeds.  They 
do  not  apiiear  to  tw  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Acicarpha  embraces  most  of 
the  members  of  the  family  found  on  the 
easteni  side  of  the  Cordillera.  A name 
very  similar  to  this,  Acicarpheca.  lias  by 
rals-siM-Uing  been  given  to  Acarphaa  In 
some  books.  [A.  A.  B.] 
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ACICULA.  AbriRtle.  Tho  bristle-Uke ' 
abortive  Uower  of  a grass.  | 

ACICULAR.  Shaped  like  a needle. 

ACICULATED.  Marked  bj'  fine  Impressed 
lilies,  aa  If  produced  by  the  point  of  a 
needle.  i 

ACIES,  The  edge  of  anything.  The  I 
angles  of  certain  stems. 

ACINACIFOllM.  Sdmetar-shaped ; that 
is,  curved,  rounded  towards  the  point;  thick 
on  the  straighter  side,  thin  on  the  con- 
vexity. 

ACINETA.  Noble  epiphytal  orchids  from  ; 
Central  America,  with  amnilar  pseudo- 1 
bulbs,  membranous  ribbed  leaves,  and  largo 
fragrant  tlcshy  llowors  in  pendulous  or  occa- 
sionally erect  racemes : some  brownish- 
purple,  others  more  or  less  yellow.  The 
genus  was  founded  upon  the  Anguloa 
8up^rba  of  Humboldt  and  Honpland,  whose 
artist  Imagined  the  great  drooping  raceme 
to  be  erect,  and  otbenvlsc  niisunderstootl 
the  true  structure.  Several  sixrles  are 
known,  but  they  are  not  very  well  dlstin- 
guinhcil ; in  all  the  lip  Is  united  to  the 
column  by  a solid  immovable  concave 
base,  is  tliree-lobod  in  various  ways,  and  is 
furnished  with  a singular  fleshy  api>endagc 
rising  from  the  middle  In  the  form  of  a 
truncated  body  or  of  a mere  horn.  The 
species  mentioned  in  books  are  A.  J/um- 
bnldti,  Barkerit  chrysantha  (alias  densah 
Wurczcwiiziit  erythroxantha  {alias  chaina2- 
cycnoclies),  sella  turcica^  and  cryptoilonta, 
all  fine  plants,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
sella  turcicot  all  in  cultivation. 

AGINODEXDUON.  A genuaof  Gronovlus 
now  reduced  to  Sagr(sa,  and  supposed  by 
De  CandoLle  to  be  the  same  as  & guadalur 
psnsia. 

ACINUS.  A bunch  of  fleshy  fruits,  as 
of  currants  or  grai>es.  Now  conllued  to 
the  berries  of  such  bunches. 

ACTS.  A small  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  ' 
belonging  to  the  order  Amaryllidareie,  .and 
separated  from  Leucojuntt  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  having  a filiform  style, 
und  fleshy  angular  seeds.  Both  have  a 1^11- 
shnped  |>eri:uith.  consisting  of  six  nearly 
equal  divisions,  six  stamens  Inserted  in  the 
eplgynous  disk,  and  an  inferior  three-celled 
ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules.  The 
species  referred  to  Acis  are  plants  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
and  are  pretty  subjects  for  bulb  gardens. 
A,  rosea,  one  of  the  nicest  species,  has 
a small  round  bull),  narrow  blunt  linear 
green  leaves,  and  from  one  to  three  one- 
flowered  scapes,  blooming  in  sacccssiou,  the 
flowers  pendent,  pale  rose-coloured.  The 
other  species  are  A.  autuvinalis  and  A. 
ffrandijlora,  [T.  M.} 

ACKAWAI  NUTMEG.  The  fruit  of  Aero* 
diclidium  Camara, 

AC  K ROOT  or  AKROOT.  An  Indian 
name  for  the  Walnut. 

ACLINIA.  A supposed  genus  of  Indian 


orchids  founded  by  Griffith  upon  monsters 
of  certain  species  of  Dendrobittm,  In  whlcli 
regularity  in  the  jmrts  of  the  flower  Is  sub- 
stituted for  their  customary  Irregularity ; 
the  lip  resembling  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  the  column  being  triaudrous,  or  nearly 
so.  Five  cases  of  the  kind  arc  recorded  by 
Lindley,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnaan 
Society  (.August  1858). 

ACOCANTHERA.  Zycium  cinereum,  I 

ACONIOPTERIS.  A group  of  the  Arrrt- 
sticheee,  In  which  the  ]mrallel  veins  of  the 
fronds  arc  angularly  united  near  the  margin. 

It  is  now  included  in  Ol/ersia.  [T.  M.] 

ACONITE.  Ac<mitttm.  — WINTER,  i^ran- 
thU  hyemalis. 

ACONITUM.  An  Important  genus  be- 
I longing  to  the  order  lianunculaceie,  and 
' botanically  characterised  by  the  calyx  be- 
ing not  of  a green  colour,  but  blue  or 
yellow,  of  five  pieces,  the  upper  of  which 
is  convex,  and  in  form  like  a helmet. 

1 Within  this  are  concealed  two  singularly 
I shaped  petals,  formerly  considered  to  be 
1 nectaries : the  form  of  these  bodies  is  some- 
what like  that  of  a hammer.  There  are  also 
' three  other  petals,  very  small  and  incon- 
! spicuous,  though  occasionally  they  also 
become  hammer  shn|)ed,nke  the  two  upper 
ones.  The  stamens  arc  numerous ; and  the 
I fruit  consists  of  from  three  to  five  follicles. 
The  plants  constituting  this  genus  are 
found  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and 
a few  are  natives  of  North  America.  One 
si>ecies,  A.  napelltis,  is  said  to  have  l>een 
found  wild  in  Britahi,  but  this  Is  o]>en 
to  grave  doubts.  All  the  plants  of  this 
genus  possess*  virulently  iwisonoua  proper- 
ties ; the  routs  of  some  of  the  Indian  species 
produce  the  Blkli  poison  of  Nepal,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  poisons.  The  roots 
of  A.  /erox  (supposed  to  be  a variety  of 
A.  napellus)  are  used  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Hindostaii  for  poisoning  arrows,  with 
which  tigers  are  destroyed.  A tiger  shot 
from  a bow  in  Assam  was  found  dead  at 
only  sixty  yards  from  the  spot,  so  soon  did 
the  poison  take  effect.  Several  kinds  are 
commoniy  cultivated  in  gardens,  especially 
A.  uapellus,  the  fleshy  roots  of  which  have 
been  occasionally  used  by  mistake  for 
horse-i^isli,  and  pi'oduced  fatal  results. 
This  plant  has  a stem  about  three  feet  In 
height,  with  dark  green  glossy  leaves, 
deeply  divided  In  a palmate  manner;  the 
flowers  are  placed  in  erect  clusters,  and  are 
of  a (luH  blue  colour.  The  roots,  or  more 
proj^erly  rootstocks,  are  of  a tapering  form, 
j of  a dark  brown  cohmr  externally,  aud 
I white  intenially  ; the  younger  roots,  which 
I are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  older  one, 
are  of  a lighter  colour.  The  taste  is  bitter 
at  flrst,  but  after  a time  numbness  and 
tingling  of  the  Ups  and  tongue  ore  per- 
ceivi-d.  The  root  has  none  of  the  acridity 
or  pungency  tliat  fresh  horse-radish  pos- 
sesses, The  two  plants  are  so  dissimi- 
lar that  It  would  seem  Impossible  so  ter- 
rible a mistake  should  be  made,  hut  it  has 
' generally  arisen  from  taking  the  root  of  the 


aconite  when  the  leaves  and  flowers,  which 
arc  so  unmistakable,  have  di^  away.  The 
rootstock  of  Wie  horse-radish  is  much  larifer 
than  that  of  the  aconite,  not  of  a tapcriug 
form,  dirty  yellow  externally,  and  the  top 
or  crown  marked  with  transverse  scars,  in- 
dicating the  position  of  the  old  leaves ; its 
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dour  and  taste  are  at  first  pungent  and 
acrid.  The  venom  of  the  aconite  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid 
called  Aconitlna,  which  is  so  extremely 
poisonous  that  so  small  a dose  as  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  a grain  has  wellulgh  pro- 
duced fatal  results.  A tincture  of  aconlto 
root,  or  a solution  of  the  alkaloid,  is  occa- 
sionally used  with  much  success  as  an  ap- 
plication to  relieve  rheumatic  pains,  but 
It  should  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Aconitum  vari4(fatum  is  also  commonly 
cultivated  ; it  has,  as  its  name  implies, 
flowers  variegated  with  white  and  blue. 

Aconitum  Lycoctonum,  or  Wolfsbane,  is  a 
common  plant  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland 
and  Styria.  Its  leaves  arc  palmate  and 


AcoDitum  Lyeoetooum  (flower). 

hairy,  of  a dull  yellowish  green.  Its  flowers, , 
which  are  borne  in  slightly  branching  ; 
clusters,  are  of  a dull  yellowish  colour, 
and  the  shape  of  the  upper  sepal  is  that 
of  an  extinguisher,  with  a thick  rounded 


1 knob  at  the  extremity.  This  spi'cies  does 
not  possess  such  virulent  properties  as  the 
, othera  [M.  T.  M.) 

ACONTIAS.  A genus  of  plants  so  named 
I In  allusion  to  the  spots  on  the  stem,  which 
! resemble  those  of  a species  of  serpent  so 
called.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Caladium 
tribe  of  the  arum  family,  and  has  tuberous 
rootstocks,  lobed  pedate  leaves,  green 
erect  spathes,  enclosing  a sp^ix  or  fleshy 
spike,  with  female  flowers  at  the  lower 
portion,  and  male  flowers  at  the  upper. 
The  species  inhabit  BraxiL  [M.  T.  M.] 

ACORB  ODORAKT.  (FT.)  Acoru3  Color 
mus. 

ACfORIDITTM.  A genua  of  aespitose  , 
plants,  natives  of  Manilla.  They  have  slen- 
der stems,  sheathed  at  the  base,  and  bear  ' 
dlmcious  flowers  In  a linear  spike.  They 
are  too  little  known  to  refer  them  satis- 
factorily to  their  position,  although  they 
seem  to  be  allied  to  BurtHanniacc(e  and 
XyiridacecB,  [W.  0.3 

ACORN.  The  fruit  of  the  Oak  or  QuercuM 
family.  —.SWEET.  The  fruit  of 
Ballota. 

ACORUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
referred  by  some  to  the  Aracfi®,  and  by 
others  to  the  Orontiaccot.  Tlie  most  Interest- 
ing plant  of  the  genua  is  Acorw  Calamm, 


or  sweet  flag,  a plant  apparently  known 
to  the  Greeks,  though  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Calajnua  aromaticua,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Royle,  was  a species  of  grass. 
The  sweet  flag  grows  In  ponds,  by  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  other  wet  places  In  England. 
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Piirnn?'*of  locomotive  action  la  observable  In 

Europe.  Of  India*  and  of  North  America,  the  matter  emitted  by  the  male  orjrans: 
Fnim  the  lower  pim  of  the  thick  jointed  and  that  in  the  higher  orders,  that  is  to 
Stem  or  rhizome,  the  plant  sends  down  say  In  Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  Horsetails  the 

properly  so  called,  does  not  proceed  I 
face  It  pushes  upwards  a numl>er  of  lance*  directly  from  the  spore  or  seed,  but  from  a I 

rudimentary  intermediate  organ  called  pro- 
if base,  also  a long  thallium,  on  which  the  organs  of  fertllisa- 
leaf-llke  stalk,  from  one  edge  of  which,  a tion  are  formed,  these  organs  not  pro- 
foot  or  more  a^ve  the  rootstock.  Issues  a ducing  a spore  or  seed,  but  the  rery  plant 
spike  of  densely  packed  greenish  flowers.  Itself.  * ^ 


each  provided  with  a perianth  of  six  pieces, 
enclosing  six  stamens  and  a three-celled 


ACOTYXEDONOUS.  Having  no  cotyle- 


ovarj’  with  a sessile  stigma.  All  parts  of  Cnjicuta,  But,  in  systematical 

the  plant,  but  especially  the  rhizome,  have  ?ippHed  to  what  are  now  called 

a strong,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acrid  taste:  which  were  fonnerly  thought  to  be 

hence  It  has  been  used  as  a stimulant  and  ^*ubr)’os  without  cotyledons. 


; mild  tonic  In  medical  practice,  especially  in  ACOUCHI  RESIN.  The  Inspissated  juice 
some  kinds  of  indigestion,  and  Is  said  to  ot /cicu  heierophi/lUi 
be  useful  in  ague.  The  rhizome  Is  also  , 

used  by  confectioners  as  a candy,  and  by  ackadenia.  A plant  found  wild  in  the 
Iierfumers  in  the  preparation  of  aromatic  JJ^I^hbourhood  of  Macquarrie  Harbour, 
vinegar  and  other  perfumed  articles.  A.  Tasmania,  has  been  Included  In  a genus  of 
ip-aniiwus  is  a much  smaller  plant,  some-  rutaceous  plants  of  the  above  name.  It 
times  cultivated  In  gardens,  especially  the  ^•^ugs  to  the  tribe  Boronice,  and  Its  dis- 
form  with  variegated  leaves.  [M.T.M.j  “Ugulshing  characters  are  the  following 
The  Acorus  Calamua  Imparts  at  once  an  P-'^rts  of  the  flower  in  fives;  stamens  free, 
aromatic  taste,  and  an  agreeable  bouquet  united  together,  perfectly  smooth ; 
odour,  to  liquids  In  which  It  is  infused,  others  smooth,  not  provided  with  any 
Professor  Johnston  states,  in  his  ChemUtry  ^Pl’Cndage.  The  ovaries  adhere  closely  to- 
0/ Common  Life,  that  It  is  used  by  the  recil-  B®^uer.  and  are  everywhere  clothed  with  a 
flers  to  Improve  the  flavour  of. gin,  and  is  Jense  woolly  covering,  except  that  each 
largely  employed  to  give  a peculiar  taste  it*  summit  a small  gland,  whence 

and  fragrance  to  certain  varieties  of  beer,  name  of  the  genus.  ^Vhen  the  fruit  is 
It  abounds  near  the  rivers  of  Norfolk,  ami,  ^P®  Inner  shell  remains  flrraly  attached 
according  to  the  same  authorliy,  the  Lou-  J^^l*®nuter8hcll,lnsteadofseparatlngfrom 
don  market  used  to  be  principally  supplied  If  elastic  valves,  as  in  the  neigh* 

from  this  locality;  as  much  as  401.  having  souring  genera.  A.  FVnnWin;®,  a species 
been  sometimes  obtained  for  the  year’s  after  Lady  Franklin,  is  a shrub  now 

crop  of  a single  acre  of  riverside  land  I ju  cultivation  at  Kew,  with  opposite  temate 
on  which  it  naturally  grows.  It  Is  still  1 which  are  thick,  very  rough  and 


U!^d,  as  **  rushes,"  to  strew  the  floor  of  1 un  the  upper  surface,  smooth' on  the 

Norwich  Cathedral  oa  certain  festivals.  under  surface,  and  fragrant.  [M.  T.  M.} 

[T.  M.]  ACR.^A.  A small  genus  of  terrestrial 
ArOTTT.RnONB  A namo  with  fleshy  fasclculatc  roots,  and 

to  Cr?A-00^8  or  1 yellowish,  downy  flowers, 

consequence^  their  reDfoSlve  o^aiia  i I"  the  species  resemble  the 

orswres  when  ‘ European  Spiranllun.  The  three  or  four 

ever,  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and 

some  lycopods  present  when  young  some-  ACRAMPHIBRYA.  Plants  that  grow 
thing  very  like  cotyledons.  Though  Crypto-  both  at  the  point  and  along  the  sides,  as 
gams  have  no  true  cotyledons,  their  spores  endogens  and  ciogeuA 
produce,  mostly  by  ceU-dlvislon,  a mass  of  „ v „ 

tbri'ads,  a leafy  expansion,  or  a solid  body  AtyKinroia.  in  Hunnab,  Borneo,  and 
to  which  the  nameoffalsecotyledonsipseu-  “‘f  M«l*y  Archipelago,  are  found  several 
do-cotyledoD8)hasbeengiven, and  such  pro-  ®P,P”^'^  orchids  with  small  reddish  pani- 
ductlons,  as  the  false  cotyledons  of  mosses  <^ulate  flowers,  having  their  lip  united  firmly 
for  example,  have  often  been  considered  as  ! ^ column,  from  which  It 

distinct  plants,  belonging  to  a distinct  i right  angles,  In  addition  to 

natural  order  from  the  parent  plant.  Under  ’ column  has  two  glandular  arms, 

this  name  are  Included  all  those  plants  I ®”u  Is  extended  b^iind  Into  a hood  cover- 
called  by  LlnnsDUs  Cryptogaiuia,  because  he  i , ^ anther.  They  belong  to  the  van- 
was  unable  to  discover  their  organs  of  fer-  o*  ®ud  are  nearly  related  to 

tlllsation,if  they  had  any.  They  comprehend  ^ue  South  American  genus  Aspasto.  Three 
Sea-weeds,  Fungi,  Lichens,  Mosses.  ®/  species  are  known,  of  which  two, 
Ferns,  and  their  allies : which  see.  It  Is  ®ud  ptrta,  have  been  cultl- 

now  known  that  all  are  multiplied  by  a '?  ,r*  l^yond  tbe  very  curious  structure 
sexual  apparatus  in  structure  wholly  differ-  fl;.,  f P®*^*  frurtlflcation,  they  have 
ent  from  that  of  phseoogamous  plants,  but  recommend  them  to  notice. 

Inunction  the  same.  One  very  great  pe-  ACROBRYA.  A term  used  by  Endllcher;  1 
culiarity  is  that  In  the  majority  of  the  orders  synonymous  with  AcaoosKS.  CM.  J.  B.]  I 
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ACROTARPI.  A dlrlsion  of  mosses  con- 
taining those  species  In  which  the  female 
fruit  terminates  the  branches.  Unfortu- 
nately even  In  the  s;imc  srenus,  as  Finniderut, 
species  with  lateral  and  terminal  fruit 
occur,  so  that  the  dlstlnctiou  is  not  with- 
out Krave  exceptions.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ACKOCARPIDIUM.  Tlieplants  constitut- 
Ini?  this  ^tenus  of  the  natural  orderPi/wrurc/p 
are  closely  allied  to  those  Included  in  the 
crenus  Ptp^amia,  from  w’hich  they  differ 
In  habit  and  in  the  pseudo-pedicellate  fruit. 
They  are  for  the  most  jwirt  creeping  pLinis, 
Krowlng  uiMjn  trunks  of  trees  or  mossy 
banks,  with  halrj'  or  smooth,  alternate 
roundish  or  kidney-shaped  leaves,  which 
have  three  or  flvo  prominent  nen'eg ; the 
flowers  are  placed  In  rIn»rson  IniiK-stalkcd 
c.atkins  with  somewhat  fleshy  bracts:  they 
have  two  distinct  stamens,  a simple  stlirma 
crowning  the  stalkless  ovarj’,  which  latter 
ripens  Into  a fruit  so  contracted  at  Its  base 
as  to  give  an  api>ear:incc  as  If  It  were 
placfHl  on  a stalk.  They  arc  natives  of  tro- 
pical America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
partake  In  some  degree  of  the  general 
cordial  properties  of  the  family  to  which 
they  l>elong.  A.  hiiipidulum  is  made  use  of 
In  tlie  West  Indies  as  a bitter  and  sto- 
machic. Several  kinds  arc  cultivated  In 
stoves  as  objects  of  curtosliy  or  of  Ixitanl- 
cal  Interest  rather  than  for  their  beauty. 
They  are  best  known  under  the  old  name 
of  PeperomicL  [M.  T.  M.] 

ACROCH.EJ^B  punrtnta.  An  epiphytal 
orchid  from  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  whore 
It  was  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  at  the  height 
of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  an  ovate 
pseud<vbulb,  a long  solitary  coriaceous  le.af, 
and  an  erect  radical  Inflorescence.  The 
flowers  are  straw-colounHl,  dotted  with  : 
crimson.  It  Is  nearly  related  to  Simipia^  \ 
with  which  It  agrees  In  having  a couple  of  j 
long  taper  caudicles  for  the  pollen  masses.  I 

ACROCLINITJM.  A beautiful  genus  of  | 
annual  composites,  at  present  represented  | 
In  our  gardens  by  the  A.  ro^nivi,  recently  , 
Introduced  from  the  Uhamplon  Bay  dis- 
trict, Western  Australia,  Its  flower-heads 
resemble  those  of  the  wcll-knowu  RhO’ 
danthe  AfangUMi,  but  are  larger,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  entirely  distinct.  It 
produces  numerous  erect  unhrancbe<l  stems 
a foot  or  more  high,  the  primary  one  emit-  , 
ling  two  opposite  shoots  from  Its  base,  , 
each  of  which  in  their  turn  throws  out  ! 
two  additional  ones,  which  again  become  ■ 
the  parents  of  others,  until  the  plant  as- 
sumes a bushy  character.  The  stems  are  , 
clotlu*d  with  numerous  linear,  smooth,  \ 
pointed  leaves,  and  boar  at  the  summit  a - 
single  handsome  flower-head  an  Inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  coiiHlstiiig  of  a bright 
yellow  disk  of  tubular  Qt>rets,  surrounded 
by  a many-leaved.  Imbricated  involucrura, 
the  Innermost  leaflets  of  which  have 
si»rcadlng  rose-colouR‘d  tips,  presenting, 
as  In  Rhodanthe,  Uelichryitum^  and  other 
allied  genera,  the  appeanmee  of  ray  flort'ts. 
The  fruit,  or,  as  It  la  popularly  but  In- 
correctly termed,  the  seed,  Is  clothed  with 


t snow-white  silky  down,  and  Is  surmounted  i 
by  a pappus  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feathery  hairs  or  scales,  flattened  and  con- 
nected at  their  base,  and  lipped  with  a 
yellow  tassel-like  brush,  by  which  charac- 
, tors  the  genus  IS  chiefly  distinguished.  The 
I yellow  colour  of  the  disk  Is  due  less  to  the 
J colour  of  the  florets  them.selves  than  to  the 
brush-like  tips  of  the  pappus  hairs,  which 
under  a lens  are  verj'  interesting  objects. 
Four  other  species  occur  In  the  same  lo- 
j cality,  hut  do  not  appear  to  have  been  yet 
; introduced.  [W.  T.] 

ACROCOMIA.  The  name  given  to  a 
I genus  of  iialms,  in  allusion  to  the  elegant 
I tufts  of  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  stein.  ' 
I One  species,  A.  ftclerncairjHi,  grows  almost 
I all  over  .South  America,  occurring  In  dry 
: soil,  rarely  In  woods.  The  tree  belongs  to  i 
! the  same  trU>e  as  the  cocoa-nut  palm;  Its  ' 
i trunk  rises  to  twenty  or  thirty  ft*et  in 
' he.ght,  and  Is  sometimes  swollen  in  the 
, middle ; the  leaves  are  from  ten  to  fliftceu 
feet  in  length,  pinnate,  with  from  seventy 
■ to  eighty  leaflets  on  each  side.  The  young 
leaves  are  eaten  as  a vegetable.  It  Is  culti- 
I vated  In  our  hothouses.  [M.  T.  3I.j 

i ACROGENS.  A large  and  mostlmportant 
' division  of  Ckyptogams,  distinguished  i 
for  the  most  part  from  Thallooens,  as  ' 
Funguses,  Seaweeds,  and  Lichens,  by  their  ! 
herbaceous  growth,  the  presence  of  leafy  i 
apiK'iidages  which  are  fre^iuently  furnished 
' with  Btomates,  the  different  mode  of  Ini-  , 
pregnation,  and  the  prewnce  of  vascular  I 
tissue.  A few  aemgenous  Liverworts  have  , 
the  habit  of  Lichens,  but  differ  totally  In  i 
structure. 

The  most  Important  distinction,  however, 
undoubtedly  Is  that  the  impregnation  takes 
place  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Ph-e- 
KOOAMR,  by  an  impression  made  upon  the 
contents  of  the  embryonic  sac,  and  not  upon 
the  spore  itself,  as  is  decidedly  the  case 
amongst  Thallogens  where  the  mode  of 
impregnation  has  been  ascertained,  as 
In  Algfr.  In  Characffe  alone  the  spore 
s*M?ms  to  be  immediately  impregnated, 
though  even  In  this  wise  it  is  uncertain 
whether  impregnation  does  not  take  place 
before  the  spore  is  perfected. 

In  Mosses,  Liverworts,  and  Ferns,  the 
spore  after  germination  priduces  at  first 
either  a web  of  threads,  a solid  mass,  or  a 
membranous  expansion  (prothaUium^.  In 
the  two  former  a distinct  plant  arises  from 
the  tlireadft  with  fre<iucntly  spnmetrlcal 
leaves,  and  on  these  plants  um-shai)od 
organs  arc  produced  (called  archegon^s) 
an.alogous  to  pistils,  w hich  contain  at  their 
l»ase  a cell  wiilch,  after  inipregiiallon,  pro- 
duces the  proper  fruit.  In  perennial  spe- 
cies a fresh  crop  of  archegones  may  be 
produced  in  two  or  three  successive  years, 
which  require  a dl.stlnct  act  of  Impregna- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  capsules. 
In  Fcnis  and  their  allies,  on  the  routniry, 
the  archegones  give  rise  to  a new  plant, 
which  for  one  or  for  many  surressivc  years 
produces  a fresh  crop  of  fruit  without  fur- 
ther Impregnation.  The  result  of  impreg- 
nation In  the  two  cases,  then,  is  quite 
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different.  In  Mosses  tbc  whole  plant  is, , 
as  to  functions,  a prothalllum ; lii  ferns, 
merely  the  niembmnous  expansion  imiuo- 
diately  pn^uced  on  the  Kenninaiion  of  the 
spores.  Further  details  may  be  reserved  for 
each  successive  group.  In  those  si>edesof 
Fungi,  as  i*urcmm.  Aafisoma,  Ac.,  where  a 
pruthaliium  is  produced,  it  has  the  nature 
I of  a spore,  and  germinates  in  the  same 
I manner. 

As  regards  the  tissues,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  stem  of  many  acrogens  contains 
I distinct  vascular  tissue.  \n  J ungcrmanni(£t 
where  such  tissue  Is  rare  elsewhere,  it 
aJmost  universally  accompanies  the  spores. 
In  Mossc's,  as  In  Sphafpium, ihvw nre  some- 
times distinct  spirals  in  the  cells  of  the 
• leaves.  The  vascular  tissue  in  most  of  the 
higher  cr>'ptogams  is  scalarifonn  ; but  In 

and  Equiseium  it  is  annular,  with 
transitions  to  short  spirals,  while  in  Stla' 
ginella  and /.vcopodium  there  Isa  transition 
from  short  spiral  and  reticulated  cells  to 
elongated  cells,  which  may  be  called  spiral 
vessels.  In  the  stem  of  Sphagnum  there 
is  tissue  closfdy  resembling  the  glandular 
tissue  of  conifers.  The  spiral  coats  of  the 
spores  In  Equiiietum  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. The  impregnating  bodies  or  sper- 
niatozoids  have  always  flageliiform  ap* 
I»endages,  sometimes  much  more  highly 
' developed  than  in  the  spermatozoa  of  ani- 
mals. The  principal  divisions  of  acrogens 
.are ; 

1.  CHARACEiE.  Spores  solitary. 

2.  KicciACRiS.  Capsules  valvelesB,  with- 

out spiral  cells  or  claters, 

3.  Marchantiace.c.  Capsules  depen- 

dent, containing  claters. 

4.  JUNORRMANKIACRAI.  CapsUlCS  erCCt, 

containing  elaters. 

5.  Muset.  Capsules  mostly  valveless, 

without  elaters. 

. In  these  five  orders  the  archegones  give 
I rise  to  the  capsule. 

6.  FlLiCES.  Capsules  mostly  with  an 

clastic  ring,  but  sometimes  densely 

crowded  and  ringless. 

7.  0PHIOGLO8SACBJS.  Cupsulcs  Hngless. 

bivalvate. 

8.  EgnsETACKi*.  Capsules  dependent. 

Coat  of  spores  spiral. 

9.  Marsilkacr/K.  Capsules multilocular. 

10.  Lycopodiacb.<s.  Capsules  axlliar,  uni- 

locular. 

In  these  flve  orders  the  spores  produce  a 
prothailium  laiirlngarchofones  which  yield 
: new’ plants  and  not  capsules.  F<»r  further 

det.ails  see  Bcr)ulcy'9  Crypiogamic  Botany^ 
p.421.  CM.J.B.J 

ACROGLOCniX.  A genus  containing 
I only  a single  species,  A.chrnopodioidef^  from 
Nepal.  It  has  been  referred  by  some  to 
I Salitijlacta,  because  of  tbe  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  soeil,  as  in  Chenojiodium'.,  but 
the  dehiscent  utricle  seems  to  seimrate  it 
from  the  true  Salsolaceo'  ;uid  join  U to  the 
Amaranthacrer^  with  which,  however,  it 
does  not  i>erfccily  agree,  ft»r  in  tliis  order 
the  seeds  are  vcrtlc.aL  It  In  fact  occupies 


a position  equally  related  to  both  these 
orders.  The  flowers  are  small,  sessile,  in 
axillary  cymes.  The  calyx  consists  of  flve 
equal  erect  sepals.  There  arc  two  stamens, 
and  a unilocular  ovar>'  with  a single  ovule. 
The  leaves  are  alteniate,  unequally  dentate, 
and  strongly  reticulated  below.  [W.C.) 

ACROLASIA.  A genus  of  Chilian  Loa- 
sarea?,  allied  to  Mcntzelia^  from  whicli  it 
differs  in  having  a deflnite  number  of  sta- 
mens (ten),  white  flowers,  and  sinuate-piii- 
natftld  leaves,  which  are  opposite  Ixdow 
and  alternate  above.  [W.  C.] 

ACUONIA.  A spurious  genus  of  orchids, 
now  reduced  to  PleurothaUis.  The  only 
species  was  A.phafangi/erat  which  proves  to 
be  identical  with  Pleun/thallia  MatheicsU. 

ACRONYCHIA.  A genus  of  rue-Iik« 
plants  <^a/acc<F),  distmguishefi  by  a short 
four-iMirted  calyx,  four  i>eial8.  eight  sta- 
mens inserted  on  adisk  ; style  short ; stigma 
capitate,  four-Iobed  ; fruit  herry-llkc,  four- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  one  seed.  A. 

an  evergrwn  shrub,  a native 
of  Moreton  Bay,  is  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. Tho  flowers  havea  perfume  like  those 
of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  abound  in 
resinous  or  oily  fluid  of  a powerful  turpon- 
llne-like  odour.  [M.T.M.j 

ACROPERA  Loddigesit  A Mexican  and 
Central  American  genus  of  orchids,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  species,  growing 
on  the  bark  of  trees.  They  have  the  habit 
of  ^faxiUaria,  with  fleshy  pseudohulhs 
and  a drooping  radical  Inflorescence.  Their 
name,  which  signifles a i>ouch  at  the  point, 
was  given  them  m consequence  of  iliero 
iKjlng  a PRC  at  the  end  of  their  labellum. 
The  flowers  are  of  some  dull  ycUowlsh 
colour,  with  very  small  misshapen  petals. 
The  genus  is  very  near  Gottgora,  to  wliich 
It  is  reduced  by  Relchenbach. 

ACROPHOUrS.  A genus  of  polypo- 
diaceou.s  ferns  of  the  group  Cystapieri'dt  w, 
distinguished  hy  having  its  globose  jmtrhes 
of  fructittcation,  situ.ated  mostly  at  the  rips, 
rarely  axillarj-  in  the  forks  of  the  veins, 
these  sort  being  covered  by  suborbicular 
indusla  affixed  by  their  posterior  side. 
They  form  a small  genus,  senMiig  to  unite 
the  DmyiUifB  with  the  (ystnpuridcfr.  liio 
plants  have  creeping  rhizomes,  and  very 
elegant  membranaceous,  pinnate  or  decom- 
pound, free-veined  fronds,  of  which  tho 
divisions  are  either  equal-sided  or  dimi- 
diate. There  are  about  a score  of  species, 
including  those  referred  sometimes  to 
L^ucoifttgia  and  Odontoloma.  The  larger 
proi>ortitm  of  these  are  natives  of  India 
and  the  East.  [T.  M.J 

.ACROPHYELUM.  A genus  of  C«no- 
mViccfc,  founded  upon  a Tasmanian  plant 
allied  to  Weinmannia,  but  distingnihlHxl 
by  the  absence  of  a disk  in  the  flowers. 
A.  renogum  is  a small  erect  shrub  with 
evergreen  leaves  plac<*<l  in  whorlsof  three ; 
they  are  nearly  sc-ssile,  oblong,  cordate, 
acute,  serrated,  and  smooth ; the  stipules 
are  small  and  membranous ; and  the  flowers 
arc  small,  white  tinged  with  red,  in  dense 
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whorlsround  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  ) 
branrbes.  Above  the  whorls  of  flowers 
there  Is  a terminal  tuft  of  leaves,  from 
which  the  genus  takes  its  name.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  flve  each,  and  stamens  ten. 
It  was  Introduced  Into  this  country  in  1836, 
Slid  forms  a very  striking  and  handsome 
greenhouse  shrub.  C<1- 1*.  S.3 

ACROPTERIS.  A name  sometimes  given, 
to  Afplenium  $epCentrioHale,  and  a few  other 
aspleniold  fents.  [T.  M.] 

ACROSPIRE.  The  first  leaf  that  appears 
when  com  sprouts.  It  is  a developed 
plumule. 

ACROSTICHE.S.  A section  of  polypodl- 
neous  ferns.  In  which  the  sorl  occupy  al-  j 
most  or  quite  the  whole  fructiferous  sur- 
face, and  are  not  confined  to  distinct  and 
determinate  points  of  the  veina  [T.  M.] 

ACROSTICHUM.  A genus  of  polype- 1 
diaccous  ferns,  typical  of  the  group  Aero- ' 
tticheie,  with  which.  In  the  wider  sense,  it  Is 
synonymoua  As  restricted  by  modern 
pteridologists,  the  name  Is  chiefly  roitfincd 
to  a somewhat  variable  subaquatic  tropic.al 
fern  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  is  distinguished  by  having  the  veins 
of  its  fronds  uniting  everywhere  in  a close 
network  of  small  meshes,  and  by  the  lower- 
most leaflets  or  pinnae  being  sterile,  and ' 
the  upper  ones  fertile.  The  fertile  parts, 
both  In  this  genus  and  the  rest  of  the  Aero- . 
stichea,  are  entirely  occupied  by  the  densely 
packed  spore-cases,  which  thus  form  uni- 
versal or  shapeless  masses,  without  any 
special  covering  or  Indusium.  The  typical 
species  is  A.  aureum,  which,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms,  is  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  Eastern  Archipelago,  India,  Mascaren 
Islands,  Madagascar,  South  Africa,  and 
Tropical  Western  Africa.  It  Is  a tall-grow- 
ing plant,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
thick  rhizome  or  rootstock,  and  bold  pin- 
nated fronds,  the  upper  pinnae  of  which  are 
smaller,  and  clothed  with  the  dense  mass 
of  confluent  spore-cases.  The  plant  is 
generally  found  near  the  sea.  In  morasses 
or  moist  situations.  There  are  very  few 
other  species  retained  in  the  genus,  and 
these  mostly  of  doubtful  character.  [T.  M.^ 

ACROTOME.  A genus  of  Labiattp,  con- 
taining three  species,  natives  of  Southern 
Africa.  They  are  shrubs  or  herbaceous 
plants,  with  small  opposite  leaves  The 
flowers  are  In  dense  vcrtlclUasters  In  the 
axils  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem. 
The  calyx  consists  of  a campanulate  tube 
with  ten  nerves  and  flve  or  ten  teeth.  The 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx:  its  upper  lip  is  erect,  entire, 
and  slightly  arching,  the  lower  trifld,  the 
middle  lube  being  largest.  The  stamens 
and  style  are  included.  This  genus  Is  nearly 
related  on  the  one  hand  to  Leucat,  and  on 
the  other  to  Marruhium  and  S/dcrifis,  but  It 
Is  distinguished  from  all  of  them  by  its  dis- 
tinctly one-celled  anthers.  [W.C.] 

ACROTRICHE.  A genus  of  Epaeridaeea, 
found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions 


of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  a bl-hracteate  calyx : 
a funnel-shaped  corolla,  the  segments  of 
which  are  clothed  at  the  apex  with  detlexed 
hairs,  and  live  slightly  exserted  stamens, 
which  are  shorter  than  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla.  Tile  fruit  is  a depressed  globose 
lierry.  They  are  slirnbs  of  dwarfish  habit, 
the  branches  usually  divaricate,  and  clothed 
with  scattered  ovate  or  lanceolate  leavea 
The  flowers  grow  In  short  lateral  or  ax- 
illary spikes,  and  are  white  or  pale  red.  The 
name  of  Frabelia  fateiculifiora  has  been 

proposed  for  Acrofrtclie  rataj/lora-  [K.H.] 

ACT.EA.  A genus  of  plants  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  borne  by  their  leaves 
and  fruit  to  those  of  the  elder.  In  Ureek 
akle.  The  only  British  species.  A,  tpieala, 
Baneberry,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  Is 
found  only  in  bushy,  mountainous  lime- 
stone districts  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
bears  its  flowers,  which  arc  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  blush.  In  a spike.  The  berries 
are  black  and  imlsonoua  The  root  has  been 
used  in  nervous  disorders,  but  is  said  to  )>ea 
precarious  remedy.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Herb  Christopher,  a name  also  formerly 
given  to  the  flowering  fern  Oumiiuda 
regalit.  It  Is  indigenous  to  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  Two  American  species  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious,  introduced  from  tlieir  native 
country,  where  they  arc  abundant  in  rocky 
mountainous  districts,  from  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia, particularly  about  Lake  Huron. 
These  are  considered  valuable  medicines  by 
the  natives,  especially  as  a remedy  a^nst 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  ; hence  they  are, 
with  several  other  plants,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Rattlesnake  herbs.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ACTINIOPTERIS.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  section  Arptenieer,  and 
consisting  of  curious  little  plants  like  mi- 
niature fan-palms,  by  which  appearance 
they  may  be  known.  The  technical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  genus  among  the  Atpleniea, 
consist  in  the  simple,  distinct  Indusia, 
free  veins,  and  linear  elongate  sorl,  which 
are  marginal  on  the  contracted  rachlform 
segments  of  the  small  tlabellifomi  fronds. 
One  of  the  species,  A.  rodiota.  Is  plentiful  in 
Southern  India;  and  both  this  and  its  ally. 
A.  auttralia,  occur  In  Africa.  The  former 
grows  three  to  six  Inches  high,  and  pro- 
duces an  erect  tuft  of  fronds  which  have  a 
roundish  outline,  and  are  divided  inwards 
from  the  margin  very  much  indeed  like 
what  occurs  in  the  fan-palms.  [T.  M.] 

ACTINODAPHNE.  'Anaraederlvedfrom 
Greek  words  signifying  ray  laurel,  and  ap- 
plied to  a genus  of  the  laurel  family  (Laura-' 
cere).  The  plants  are  Indian  trees  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  sometimes  clustered  or 
I whorled,  feather-nerved  or  somewhat 
palmi-nerved.  Flowers  In  clusters  or  tufts, 
the  male  and  female  sexes  on  different 
plants.  Tlie  male  flowers  have  nine  fer- 
tile stamens,  In  three  rows,  those  of  the 
inner  row  having  a gland  on  either  side  of 
Its  base.  The  style  is  thick,  the  stigma 
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dlsk-9haped,  the  fruit  bcrry-Uke,  placed  In 
the  cup-sUapcd  tube  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ACTIXOMERIS.  A genus  of  perennial 
N.  American  and  Mexican  herbs  of  the 
composite  family,  closely  allied  to  sun- 
llowers  (.Uelimithus),  but  differing  in  the 
compressed  and  winged,— Instead  of  4-sided 
and  wingless,— achenes,  which  have  a pap- 
pus of  two  smooth  bristles.  There  are 
about  eight  known  species,  most  of  them 
tall  branching  herbs,  with  alternate  or  op- 
posite ovate  or  lance-shaped  serrate  leaves, 
which  are  smooth  or  rough,  often  taiierlng 
to  the  base,  and  decunent  on  the  stem, 
thus  giving  It  a winged  appearance.  The 
rayed  llower-heads,  disposed  usually  in  a 
corymbo.se  manner,  are  white  or  yellow, 
sometimes  inches  across,  and  not  un- 
like those  of  some  species  of  Coreopsis. 
The  sretieric  name  alludes  to  the  fewness 
or  Irregularity  of  the  rays.  A number  of 
the  species  is  cultivated  in  collections  of 
, herbaceous  plants.  [A.  A.  J3.] 


ADAM  and  EVE.  Aplectrum  hyemale, 

ADAM’S  NEEDLE.  The  vulgar  name  for 
Tucca. 

A DAM  I A,  A genus  of  the  order  Saxi- 
/raguce(P,  related  to  Uydrangea,  found  in 
India,  China,  and  other  ea.stern  countries. 
It  hag  a short  flve-toothed  calyx,  a five  to 
seven-iK'taled  corolla,  ten  to  twenty  sta- 
mens, and  a half-inferior  ovary  becoming  a 
berry,  which  is  many-seeded.  A.  versicolor, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  few-known 
species,  is  a native  of  China,  and  forms  a 
dwarf  smooth-branched  shrub,  furnished 
with  largish  oprmsite  leaves,  resembling 
( those  of  Hydrangea  japonica.  The  flowers 
are  collected  Into  a pyramidal  panicle, 
j nearly  a foot  in  diameter ; they  are  each  six 
or  scven-petaled,  forming  a pointed  star, 
and  wliile  In  bud  are  tvhitish,  but  they 
gradually  change  to  purple  and  violet;  they 
have  twenty  stamens.  The  lierrles  are  blue. 
Another  species  found  In  Nepal,  A.  cyanea, 
also  bears  blue  berries.  [T.  M.] 


ACTINOPHLEBIA.  A small  group  of 
cyatheaccouB  ferns,  now  included  in  llemi-  ' 
telia.  [T.  M.]  1 

ACTINO.STROBUS  pi/ramidalis.  A small 
shrub  from  Swan  River,  lielongiiig  to 
the  coniferous  order.  The  branches  are  ; 
three-cornered,  and  jointed  like  a Callitris, 
from  which  genus  It  differs  in  having  six 
e<iual  valves  to  its  cones,  and  three  winged  , 
seeds.  It  inhabits  salt  marshes. 

ACTINOTrS.  A genus  of  UmhelUfercc, 
containing  three  siwcies,  natives  at  the 
eastern  districts  of  New  Holland.  It  is  i 
nearly  related  to  S4iuicula,  but  differs  from  ! 
that  and  allied  genera  In  having  no  petals.  ; 
It  is  characterised  also  by  a one-ovuled  \ 
ovary,  crowned  by  two  styles;  the  fruit  is  , 
ovate,  villou.s,  and  marked  with  fine  stria*. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  petlolate,  and 
deeply  trisected.  The  nml>els  are  simple 
and  many-flowered,  the  flowers  on  .short 
pedicels,  and  surrounded  by  a many-leaved 
largo  Involucre,  which  gives  the  genus 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  beloniring  to 
the  Composites.  [W.  C.] 

ACULEUS.  A prickle ; a conical  elevation 
of  the  skin  of  a plant,  becoming  hard  and 
sharp-pointed : as  in  the  rose. 

ACUMINATE.  A term  applied  to  leaves 
or  other  flat  bodies  which  narrow  gradually 
till  they  fonn  a long  termination  : If  the 
narrowing  t.'fkes  place  towards  the  base,  it 
is  so  stated,  e.g.  acuminate  at  the  base  ; if 
towards  the  point,  the  term  is  used  without 
qualification. 

ACDYARI  WOOD.  The  aromatic  wood 
of  Idea  altissima, 

AD.A  anrantiaccu  Under  this  n.ame  has 
been  published  a New  Grenada  epiphyte,  j 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pamplona,  | 
at  8,;iOO  feet  .above  the  sea.  It  has  closely  : 
packed  bright  orange-coloured  flowers,  | 
with  much  the  same  structure  as  Brassia,  i 
except  that  the  lip  Is  firmly  consolidated 
with  the  base  of  the  column.  j 


ADANSONIA.  This  genus  belongs  to  the 
natural  family  Bombacece.  The  Adansonia 
has,  until  lately,  been  considered  the  largest 
tree  In  the  world,  but  it  must  now  give 
place  to  the  mammoth  tree  of  California 
( Wellingtonia  gigantea).  Its  height  is  from 
40  to  70  feet,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  trunk,  which  sometimes  at- 
tains the  great  diameter  of  30  feet.  It  soon 
divides  into  branches  of  great  size,  which 
bear  a dense  mass  of  deciduous  leaves, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  liorse-chestnut. 
The  flowers  are  large,  white,  solitary,  and 
pendent  on  long  stalks,  and  when  ex- 
panded are  about  6 inches  aenjss.  The  fruit 
i.s  an  oblong  woody  capsule,  covered  with  a 
short  down,  and  from  8 inches  to  a foot 
and  a h.alf  long,  in  ajipearance  somewhat 
like  a gourd  ; Internally,  it  is  divided  Into 
8 or  10  celLs,  each  cell  filled  with  a pulpy 
substiiiice  in  which  the  seeds  are  Immersed. 

A.digdata,  the  Baobab,  Ethiopian  Sour 
Gourd,  or  Monkey-bread,  isa  native  of  many 
parts  of  Africa.  It  has  been  found  in  Sene- 
gal and  Abyssinia,  as  well  as  on  the  west 
coast,  extending  to  Angola,  and  from 
thence  across  the  country  to  Lake  Ngami. 
It  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  wann  parts 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  called  * the  tree  of 
a thousand  years,’  and  Humboldt  speaks  of 
it  as  ‘the  olde.st  organic  monument  of  our 
jilanet.’  Ad.anson,  whose  name  the  genus 
bears,  and  who  travelled  in  .Senegal  in  1794, 
has  given  an  account  of  thistree.  He  made 
a calculation  to  show  that  one  of  them,  30 
feet  in  diameter,  must  be  5,ir»0  years  old  ! 1 
He  saw  two  trees,  from  5 to  6 fwt  in  dia- 
meter, on  the  bark  of  which  were  cut  to  a 
coiisidenible  depth  a number  of  European 
names;  two  of  these  were  dated,  the  one 
in  the  14th,  the  other  in  tlie  15th  centurj’. 
In  1.-j55,  the  same  tret's  were  seen  by  Thevet, 
another  French  traveller,  who  mentions 
them  in  theaccountof  his  voyage.  Living- 
stone says  of  tile  tree,  ‘ I would  back  a true 
Mawana  (the  name  given  to  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ngami)  against  a 
dozen  flootls,  provided  you  do  not  boil  it  in 
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gslt  water ; but  I cannot  believe  that  anj 
of  those  now  alive  had  a chance  of  being 
subjected  to  the  experiment  of  even  the 
Noachlan  deluge.’ 

The  bark  of  the  Baobab  furnishes  a fibre 
which  Is  made  into  ropes,  and  In  Senegal 
woven  Into  cloth.  The  fibre  is  so  strong 
as  to  give  rise  to  a common  saying  In 
Bengal ; * As  secure  as  an  elephant  bound 
with  a baobab  rope.'  The  wood  Is  soft,  and 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  a fungus  which 
destroys  Its  life,  and  renders  the  part  af- 
fected easily  hollowed  out.  This  Is  done  by 
the  negroes,  and  within  these  hollows  ‘ they 
suspend  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  are 
refused  the  honour  of  burlaL  There  they 
become  mummies,  perfectly  dry  and  well 
preserved,  without  any  further  preparation 
or  embalmment.’  Livingstone  speaks  of  a 
hollow  trunk,  within  which  20  to  30  men 
could  lie  down  with  ease.  The  leaves 
pounded  constitute  Lalo,  which  the  Afri- 
cans mix  with  their  soups,  sauces,  &c.,  not 
as  a relish,  but  to  diminish  the  excessive 
perspiration,  and  keep  the  blood  In  a 
healthy  state.  ‘ The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
slightly  acid,  agreeable,  and  often  eaten ; 
ami  the  juice  expressed  from  it  constitutes 
a drink  which  Is  valued  as  a specific  in 
putrid  and  pestilential  fevers.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance  it  forms  an  article  of 
commerce.'  The  ashes  of  the  fruit  and 
bark  boiled  In  rancid  palm  oil  are  used  as  a 
soap  by  the  negroes. 

The  only  other  species  of  the  genus  Is  A. 
Oregorii.  It  is  a native  of  the  sandy  plains 
of  N.  Australia,  and  Is  known  as  Sour 
gourd  and  Cream  of  tartar  tree.  It  dlf- 


AdanMQia  Oregorii. 

fers  chiefly  from  A.  digiinta  in  Its  smaller 
fruit  »1th  a shorter  foot  stalk.  The  largest 
tree  seen  in  Gregory's  expedition  was  85 
feet  in  girth  at  2 feet  from  the  ground. 
The  pulp  of  its  fruit ' has  an  agreeable  acid 
taste,  like  cream  of  tartar,  and  is  peculiarly 
refreshing  in  the  sultry  climates  where  the 
tree  is  found.  It  consists  of  gum,  starch, 
sugary  matter,  and  malic  acid.’  [A.  A.  B.] 


ADDER'S  MOUTH.  An  American  name 
for  JlierostglU. 

ADDER'S  TONGUE.  The  English  name 
for  Ophioglotmm.  — TELLOW.  £rythro- 
nium  americanum. 

ADECTUM.  A synonym  of  Denngteedtia, 
a handsome  free-growing  genus  of  ferns, 
related  to  Dicksonia.  [T.  M.j 

ADELASTER  (Gr.  like  something  un- 
known). A name  proposed  for  those  garden 
plants  which,  having  come  into  cultivation 
without  their  flowers  being  known,  cannot 
be  definitively  referred  to  their  proper 
genus.  All  Adelasters  are  therefore  pro- 
vislonal  names,  to  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  the  true  names  of  the  plants  so  called 
cun  l>e  ascertained. 

ADENANDRA.  A genus  of  rutaceous  or 
rue-like  plants,  so  named  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a small  gland  on  the  top  of  the 
stamens.  They  consist  of  small  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
some  of  them  are  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  their  pink-coloured  liowera  The  genus 
is  principally  distinguished  by  its  5 sterile 
stamens,  which  are  in  form  like  the  5 fer- 
tile ones,  but  longer;  both  kinds  tipped 
with  a gland.  The  leaves  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  those  of  Diosma  at  the 
Cape.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ADENANTHERA.  A genus  of  the  pea 
family  (iepummosos).  The  species  are  chlelly 
found  in  eastern  India  and  the  Malay.au 
Isl.ands,  and  one  is  wild  in  Madagascar. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  biplnnate 
or  decompound  leaves  and  spikes  of  small 
yellow  flowers,  the  anthers  of  which  are 
tipped  with  a stalked  gland ; and  these 
gland-tipped  anthers  give  rise  to  the 
generic  name.  A.  pavonina  grows  to  a 
great  size  In  the  East  Indies,  and  yields  a 
solid  useful  timber,  called  Red  Sand^  wood, 
a name  which  is  also  given  to  the  wood  of 
Pterocarjjwi  san'ulinut.  A dye  is  obtained 
by  simply  rubbing  the  wood  agaln.st  a wet 
stone ; and  this  is  used  by  the  Brahmins 
for  marking  their  foreheads  after  religious 
bathing.  The  seeds  are  of  a bright  scarlet 
colour,  and  .are  used  by  the  jewellers  In  the 
East  as  weights,  each  seed  weighing  uni- 
formly four  grains.  Pounded  and  mixed 
with  borax,  they  form  an  adhesive  sub- 
stance. They  are  sometimes  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  are  frequently  made 
into  ornaments,  such  as  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, Ac.  ’[A.  A.  B.] 

ADENOCALY5INA.  The  name  given  to 
a genus  of  Signoniacae.  The  species  are 
large  climbers,  and  all  of  them  natives  of 
Brazil,  where  they  scramble  over  trees, 
enlivening  the  forests  with  their  clusters 
of  bright-coloured  yellow,  orange,  or  pink 
flowers.  Their  stems  areslenderand  often 
rough.  Their  leaves  are  tem.ate,  or  some- 
times only  binate ; when  this  latter  is  tho 
ca.se,  a tendril-llke  appendage  takes  the 
place  of  the  third  leaflet.  Numbers  of 
depressed  circular  glands  are  found  on 
their  surface,  as  well  as  on  the  calyx ; and 
from  this  circumstance  the  genus  receivef 
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Its  name  Adenocahjmna,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  Greek  words  signifying  gland 
and  covering.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
long  racemes;  they  are  trumpet-shaped, 
and,  intennixed  with  them,  are  large 
bracts,  which  fall  off  early,  ^mc  of  tlio 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  stoves  for 
their  beauty.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ADENOCARPUS.  This  Is  a genus  of  the 
pea  family  (Leguminosa:),  composed  of 
plants  which  are  most  of  them  extremely 
handsome,  from  their  bearing  profuse 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  genus  only 
differs  from  that  of  the  common  English 
broom  (Genista)  in  having  pods  covered 
with  glands : whence  Its  name  Adeiwcarpns, 
which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  gland  and  fruit.  They  are 
found  in  the  Pj-renees,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  In  other  parts  of  southern  Euroi)e, 
but  chiefly  at  high  elevations.  One 
species  is  found  in  Madeira,  and  a few  in 
the  Canaries.  Mr.  Bunbury,  in  writing  on 
the  botany  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  says  : 

‘ To  the  region  of  the  heath  succeeds,  as 
we  ascend,  that  of  the  Codeso  del  Pico 
(Adenocarptis  frankenioidcs).  The  limit 
of  this  plant  is  particularly  well  marked. 
For  a little  space  it  is  intermixed  with 
scattered  and  stunted  bushes  of  the  heath, 
but  tins  soon  thins  out  and  disappears, 
and  for  miles  the  whole  slope  is  covered 
with  the  Adenocarptis  alone,  as  some  of 
our  commons  and  wastes  In  England  are 
covered  with  Furze.  It  is  in  general  a low 
compact  rigid  bush,  peculiar  in  its  multi- 
tude of  short  lateral  branches,  and  the 
minute  closely-crowded  grey-green  leaves ; 
by  no  means  a handsome  plant  when  out 
of  flower  : but  here  and  there,  in  sheltered 
spots,  it  assumes  the  character  of  a little 
tree.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  eminently 
social  plants  in  the  world.’  Several  species 
are  cultivated  in  gardens.  [A.  A,  B.] 

ADENOPHOIIA.  A genus  of  plants  al- 
lied to  Campanula,  find  like  it  bearing  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  the  chief  mark  of  distinc- 
tion being  that  the  style  of  the  present 
plant  is  surrounded  by  a cylindrical  gland, 
whence  its  name  (from  the  Greek  aden,  a 
gland,  and  phero,  to  l)ear).  The  plants  of 
this  family  are  perennial,  rarely  biennial 
herbs,  with  erect  stems,  alternate  or  some- 
what whorlcd  leaves,  which  below  are 
broad  and  stalked,  but  gradually  becoming 
narrower  as  they  ascend  the  stem.  The 
flow'crs  are  blue,  stalked  and  drooping,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  situated  towards  the 
top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  some  instances, 
they  form  a spike  or  cluster,  while  in 
others  they  are  few  in  number.  Most  of 
the  8i>ecles  are  natives  of  Siberia,  China, 
and  Japan.  One  species,  A.  liliifolia,  or  A. 
euatvolens,  is  found  in  many  countries  of 
eastern  Euroi>e,  and  occurs  also  in  France, 
Hungary,  and  Candia.  In  this  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  sweet-scented,  and  disposed 
in  a loose  pyramidal  panicle.  The  root  Is 
tiilck  and  esculent,  as  arc  those  of  some  of 
the  other  species.  All  are  elegant  border  j 
flowers,  and  are,  therefore,  worth  culti- , 
vatlug  in  gardens.  [C.  A,  J.]  | 


ADENOPHOHUS.  A small  group  of 
ferns,  in  which  the  sorl  are  terminal  on 
the  free  veins,  the  receptacle  at  the  apex 
of  the  simple  costarlike  or  central  veins 
being  dilat^  or  obovatc.  The  fronds  are 
small,  very  elegant  in  character,  and  bear 
glands  over  their  surface.  The  species  are 
now  referred  to  Polypodium.  [T.  M.] 

A DENOPUS.  An  Imperfectly  known 
genus  belonging  to  the  gourd  family  (Cur 
curbitaceie).  The  male  and  female  flowers 
arc  on  different  plants,  and  the  female 
flowers  are  not  at  present  known.  The 
male  flowers  have  a tubular  flve-toothed 
c.alyx ; five  petals  Inserted  on  the  top  of 
the  calyx  tubes,  entire  or  slightly  crisped 
at  the  margin ; five  stamens,  in  two  par- 
cels, attached  to  the  middle  of  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  with  very  short  filaments  and 
long  wavy  anthers.  The  leaves  are  paliu- 
ately-lol>ed,  stalked,  with  two  glands  at 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf-stalk.  The  plants 
are  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Western 
Tropical  Africa.  [M,  T.  M.] 

ADENOSMA.  A gcnus  of  Acanthacece, 
containing  eight  or  nine  species,  natives 
of  Asl.a.  They  are  annual  herbaceous 
plants,  having  the  odour  of  the  Mints, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  sessile  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  small  leaves  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stem,  so  aggregated 
as  to  fonn  a leafy  spike.  The  genus  is  cha- 
racterised by  a flve-partlte  calyx,  a gaping 
corolla,  four  didynamous  stamens,  with 
anthers  composed  of  two  parallel  cells. 
The  long  capsule  Is  many-seeded.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  allied  genus  Ebennayera  in 
the  gaping  corolla,  and  In  the  structure  of 
the  anthers.  [W.  C.] 

ADENOSTYLIS.  A genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  comprising  but  few  species. 
They  are  perennial  mountain  herbs,  w’lth 
alternate  stalked,  cordate,  or  reniform 
leaves,  which  are  smooth,  or  covered  with  a 
loose  white  cotton.  Their  flower-heads  are 
numerous  in  terminal  compact  corymbs, 
with  florets  of  a purple  or  white  colour 
In  ai>pearance  these  plants  are  much  like 
the  common  coltsfoot  (Tussilago  Far/ara), 
but  tney  differ  from  the  coltsfoot  in  having 
all  their  florets  fertile.  They  are  all  natives 
of  mountain  districts  in  southern  Europe, 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  found  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  they  grow  luxuriantly 
in  stony  places  besidealpine  rivulets.  The 
leaves  of  A.  glabra  have  been  recommended 
in  coughs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ADESMIA.  A large  genus  of  the  pea 
family  (Leguminosce),  confined  to  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  S.  America.  Commencing  in 
the  Bolivian  Andes,  they  extend  southward 
to  Cai>e  Horn ; but  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  Chili,  They  are  annual  or 
l>ereunial ; some  of  them  shrubs  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  most  of  them  with 
alternate  equally  pinnate  leaves  termi- 
nated by  a bristle.  Their  flowers  are  dis- 
po.«ed  in  racemes  at  the  apex  of  the 
branches,  or  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  arc  generally  yellow  with  purple 
stripes.  The  pods  are  jointed,  rough  on 
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the  surface,  and  sometimes  beset  with 
feathery  bristles.  One  of  ttie  species,  A. 
aphylla,  has  Its  leaves  reduced  to  mere 
scales;  and  In  another,  A.  trifoUata,  they 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  common  wood 
sorrel.  A.  baUami/era,  a Chilian  species 
called  Jarilla,  Is  a plant  of  (treat  beauty 
when  In  flower;  It  yields  a balsam  which 
has  a very  pleasant  odour,  perceptible  at 
a (treat  distance.  This  balsam  Is  said  to  bo 
of  (treat  efficacy  in  healin(t  wounds.  A few 
of  the  species  have  their  abortive  flower- 
stalks  converted  Into  forked  spines.  There 
are  upwards  of  fifty  species.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ADHATODA.  A (tenus  of  acantlmceous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
opiaislte  leaves,  and  axillary  spikes  of 
flowers,  each  flower  furnished  with  three 
bracts,  the  outer  one  of  which  Is  large  and 
persistent,  covering  the  calyx ; the  two 
Inner  ones  smaller.  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted  ; the  corolla  two-llpped ; the  four 
stamens  are  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the 
corolla ; the  anthers  are  two-celled,  with  a 
large  connective,the  lobes  unequal,  and  the 
inferior  ones  often  spurred;  the  filaments 
compressed,  bent  downwards ; the  style 
thread-shaped,  bent  downwards ; and  the 
capsule  stalked,  two-celled,  four-seeded, 
, bursting  by  two  valves.  A.  vaaica,  tlie 
Jufticia  Aditatoda  of  Linnmus,  Is  a common 
plant  In  India ; Its  wood  Is  soft,  and  Its 
charcoal  Is  excellent  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  The  flowers,  leaves,  root, 
ami  especially  the  fruit,  are  considered  as 
anti-spasmodlc,  and  arc  given  in  cases  of 
a.sthma  and  Intermittent  fever  The  word 
Adhatoda  is  a latinised  form  of  the  native 
Malabar  or  Cingalese  name.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ADIANTE-E.  A section  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns.  In  which  the  receptacli's  to 
which  the  spore-cases  are  attached,  are 
placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Indu- 
slum  Itself,  so  that  the  fructification  1s,  as 
It  were,  upside  down,  and  Is  hence  said  to 
be  resupinate.  [T.  M.] 

ADIANTOPSIS.  A small  genns  of  ele- 
gant polypodiaceous  ferns,  of  the  section 
Cheitanthea,  distinguished  partly  by  their 
adiantold  aspect,  but  technically  by  having 
marginal  punctlform  sorl  terminal  on  the 
free  veins,  and  covered  by  distinct  orl'i- 
cular  Indiisla.  The  plants  bear  genemlly 
tufted  stems,  and  small  elettantly-dlvided 
fronds.  The  species  are  found  In  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  A. 
radiata,  one  of  the  best  known  of  them, 
common  In  the  West  Indies  and  .South 
America,  grows  about  a foot  high,  from  a 
tufted  crowqi,  the  stipites  shining  black, 
and  the  fronds  spreading  out  at  top  of  the 
stipites  Into  a radiate  titft  of  pinnate 
branches.  The  species  are  often  seen  In 
cultivation,  on  account  of  their  small  size 
and  elegant  character.  [T.  M.] 

ADIANTUM.  An  extensive  and  much 
admired  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns, 
typical  of  the  group  Adiuvtfir.  The  siio- 
cles  are  scattered  nearly  over  the  whole 
world,  but  are  most  abundant  in  tropical 


countries.  They  have  all  black  shining 
Btlpltes,and  mostly  roundish  orrhomboirtal 
or  lunately-curved  pinnules,  the  fnmds 
being  very  various  In  size  and  general 
character.  The  structure  1s  very  peculiar, 
unlike  that  of  any  other  ferns.  The  sort 
are  marginal,  covered  by  Indusla,  which 
are  cither  roundish  and  distinct,  or  be- 
come blended  Into  a linear  form,  these 
two  conditions  respectively  resembling  the 
friictlticatlon  seen  in  C/ieilantlieg imd  Pterif, 
hut  it  Is  resemblance  only,  the  fructiBc.a- 
tlon  (spore-casesi  lielngln  the  latter  genera 
1 seated  on  the  frond  Itself,  and  covered  by 
I the  imlusium,  while  In  Adiantum  they 
are  not  attached  to  the  frond,  but  to  the 
under  side  of  liie  Indusluni,  and  are  there- 
fore turned  upside  down  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  frond.  This  structural  peculiarity 
distinguishes  Adiantum  from  all  ot  her  ferns 
I except  Hetcardia,  which  Is  known  by  hav- 
ing a reticulated  venation,  that  of  Adian- 
tum being  tree.  The  genus  Is  represented 
In  the  British  Flora,  by  A.  Capillas-imerit, 
the  Maidenhair  Fern,  a very  elegant  plant, 
with  a creeping  scaly  rhizome,  and  bipIn- 
nate  fronds,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  be- 
tween rhomboidal  and  wedge-shaped,  mar- 
gined with  oblong  sorl,  and  more  or  less 
deeply  lohcd.  This  species  la  very  exten- 
sively distributed  In  the  temperate  or 
tropical  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  ATrica,  and 
America,  and  not  very  materially  varying 
In  form,  notwithstanding  this  wide  range, 
^me  siiecies,  as  the  A.  rmiforme  of  Ma- 
deira, have  entire  fronds ; In  others,  as  the 
A.luniilatum  ot  India,  they  are  pinnate;  not 
a few  species  are,  like  our  native  one, 
bipinnate ; and  numerous  others  are  trl- 
plnnate,  or  still  more  divided.  A.pedainm, 
a very  beautiful  North  American  Bix‘cles, 
which  has  the  fronds  pedate,  the  divisions 
pinnate,  and  the  pinnules  halved  oblong 
and  lunate,  incised  along  the  upper  edge; 
It  is  Boiuetimes  used  in  the  preparation  of 
caplllaire.  The  species  are  great  favourites 
In  hothouses.  [T.  M.] 

ADLITMIA.  A climbing  genus  of  fume- 
worts,  consisting  only  of  the  A.  cirrhusa,  a 
pretty  Xortli  American  biennial,  formerly 
known  as  Corydatis  fungom.  It  Is  distin- 
(tulshed  from  the  other  genera  of  the 
Order  by  the  permanent  cohesion  of  Its 
four  spongy  (letiils  into  one  piece,  and  by  a 
many-seeded  ikxI,  splitting,  when  rlixiliito 
two  valves.  Its  chief  attraction  consists 
in  Its  delicate  pale  green  triply  pinnate 
Biliage,  the  twining  footstalks  of  which 
act  as  tendrils;  the  small  fle.sh-coloured 
blossoms  are  freely  produced,  but  possess 
i little  beauty.  The  plant  neither  climbs 
j nor  flowers  till  the  second  year.  [W.  T.] 

! ADNATE.  Grown  to  anything  by  the 
whole  surface ; when  an  ovary  Is  united  to 
I the  side  of  a calyx  it  is  adnate. 

I ADONIS.  A small  genus  of  ranuncu- 
lads,  mostly  European,  comprising  several 
popular  border  flowers,  both  annual  and 
perennial.  It  Is  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  an  Involucre,  a calyx  of  five 
sepals,  a corolla  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
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petals,  aiid  numerous  dry  ovate  carpels, 
pointed  with  the  style,  and  jrroui>ed  In  a i 
short  spike  or  head;  all  the  species  have  ] 
the  foliage  cleft  into  numerous  linear  seg-  ! 
ments,  and  produce  but  a single  Mower  at 
the  summit  of  each  stem  and  branch.  Of 
the  annual  section,  eight  or  ten  spc’ciesarc 
de3cril)cd,  but  only  two  are  to  be  found  lii 
general  cultivation:  the  A.  a«t«mrroh>, 
and  A.  (fiitivalh,  both  Indigenous  plants, 
with  small,  deep  crimson  flowers,  the 
latter  having  the  i>elal8  much  longer  than 
the  calyx;  whilst  those  of  the  former 
scarcely  exceed  it.  They  are  popularly 
know'n  as  Pheasant’s  Eye.  and  Flos  Adonis. 
The  perennial  sr»ecies  are  all  showj*,  dwarf 
herbaceous  idants,  with  long  black  fasci- 
cled roots,  and  large  glossy  yellow  flowers. 
The  l>est  and  most  commonly  cultivated  ' 
si>ecie8  is  the  A.  vemalin,  a desirable  and 
very  effective  early  bloomer.  [W.  T.3 

ADOXA.  A small  genus  referred  by 
Mr.  Bentham  to  the  Cupri/oliace^^  consist- 
ing of  a single  species.  A.  Moscfuiiellinnt 
the  Tut)crous  Moschatel,  found  bhMtming 
in  spring  In  woods  and  on  shady  banks 
In  many  parts  of  England,  and  extending 
through  Northern  and  Central  Euro;»e  and 
parts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  far  Into  I 
the  Arctic  regions.  The  genus  is  distin-  | 
guished  by  bearing  a calyx  of  tw'o  or  three  i 
spreading  lobes ; a short-tubed  corollji,  with 
four  or  five  spreading  divisions;  eight  or 
ton  stamens  In  pairs  alternating  with  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  Inserted  on  a , 
little  ring  at  its  bas<*;  three  to  five  short  ! 
styles  united  at  the  l^ase ; a three  to  flv<>- 
celled  ovar>',  wMth  one  ovule  In  each  cell 
and  maturing  into  a berry.  The  plant  is  a 
low*  herb,  of  four  to  six  inches  high,  smooth, 
pale  green,  forming  creeping  half-burled  ' 
runners,  the  leaves  toniatoly  divided,  ' 
with  broad  deeply  lhree-lol>ed  segments,  i 
and  the  musky-scented  flowers  pale  green 
in  a little  globular  bead  at  the  top  of  the  j 
short  leafy  flower-stems.  The  upptT  flower  I 
in  each  bead  has  generally  a U‘tnimerous  ' 
arrangement  of  parts,  two  calyx  lot>e8,four 
corolla  lol>es,  and  eight  stamens ; while  the 
lateral  ones  have  three  calyx  lobe.s,  flve  co- 
rolla lobes,  and  ten  stamens.  TheAd'^ga 
has,  until  recently,  been  classed  wMtIi  the 
Araliauie.  [T.  M.]  | 

ADPRE.Si3ED.  Broughtinto  contact  with 
anytliing  without  adlieriug. 

ADELPHIA.  A fraternity  — a Linnean 
term  denoting  a collection  of  stamens. 
Munadelphia  — one  such  collection ; Dia- 
dclphia  = two  such  collections;  and  so  on. 

.^^CHMEA.  A genus  of 
having  a six-parted  perianth,  of  which  the 
three  outer  sepalme  divisions  are  equal,  | 
ami  much  shorter  than  the  Inner  iM?taloid 
ones.  The  flowers  have  six  stamens,  and 
an  inferior  thrco-cclled  ovary  containing 
numerous  ovules,  and  becoming  a sul>-glo- 
i»ate  lierry,  Tlie  si>ecies  are  found  in  tro- 
pical America,  often  epiphytal  on  the  trunks  I 
of  trees  in  the  denw  forests.  They  have  ( 
8trui>-»hapi*d  or  sword-shaped  leaves,  some- 


times spiny  at  the  margin;  and  from  the 
centre  of  these  is  developed  the  flower 
sca|>e,  which  is  branched  in  a paiilcl(^ 
m.inner  and  hears  numerous  flowers.  jE. 
discolor^  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
siK'cles,  has  broad  recurved  leaves,  wlilch 
are  dull  green  above  ami  purplish  beneath. 
The  i>anicle  Is  longer  than  the  leaves,  of  a 
scarlet  colour  in  the  upper  part,  bearing 
tiic  flowers  distantly  spiked  along  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  without  brac- 
teoles,  in  which  respect  it  la  peculiar. 
The  calyciue  segments  are  oblique  and 
obtuse,  coral-red  below,  blackish  above, 
the  iH^taline  ones  twisted,  purplish.  The 
miexi>anded  buds  have  a most  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  seeds  of  Abrus  j>rccatoriuSt 
commonly  called  crab’s  eyes,  and  some- 
times strung  as  beads.  CT.  M.] 

.^CHMOLEPIS.  A genus  of  Aaclepia^ 
dncffr,  containing  a single  species,  a native 
of  Angola.  It  is  a shrub  with  temate  I 
leaves,  glabrous  above,  hoary  and  retlcu-  j 
lated  beneath.  It  Is  characterised  by  its 
fllaments  l>eiiig  connate  at  their  base  and 
distinct  almve,  by  having  its  anthers  co- 
hering at  the  apex,  though  free  from  the 
stigma,  and  by  its  tw'enty  granular  pollen 
masses.  fW.  C.] 

A genus  of  Fungi,  compos- 
ing a large  number  of  imrasltes,  which 
grow  upon  the  living  parts  of  plants. 
The  reproductive  organs  or  spores  are 
nearly  globose,  arranged  in  little  neck- 
laces, wliich  radiate  from  a tbin  cellular 
base,  and,  as  they  easily  break  off,  form  a 
little  dust-like  heap,  which  Is  white,  yel- 
low, onuige,  &C.,  according  to  the  species. 
The  w hole  muss  is  surrounded  hy  a mem- 
branous coat  or  x>eridium,  which  some- 
times bursts  irregularly  at  the  tip,  but 
more  frequently  splits  Into  a number  of 
nearly  equal  lobes,  which  curl  back,  and 
have  A very  pretty  appearance  under  the 
microscope.  They  grow  on  the  leaves, 
l>otlolcs,  fruit,  or  young  shoots,  some- 
times producing  but  little  constitutional 
derangement,  but  occasionally  causing  the 
adjacent  parts  to  swell,  or  prmlucing  great,, 
distortlonr  as  In  a species  which  attack^/ 
the  shoots  of  elder  in  North  Amerir^_ 
Sometimes  the  whole  appearance  of  t^^ 
plant  is  altered,  as  in  one  which  commom]^ 
attacks  species  of  Fpilobium ; while,  agara£ 
at  times,  particular  leaves  only  arcaffectidP , 
as  in  the  garden  and  wood  anemone? '' 
where  the  outline  is  somcw'hat  change<l,-' 
and  the  substance  is  greatly  thickened. 
Where  the  plant  is  only  partially  affected, 
the  general  health  is  not  much  impaired; 
but  where  the  pjirusitc  is  very  vigorous, 
death  may  ultimately  ensue.  We  are  not 
aw’arc  that  any  species  attacks  our  cereals. 
There  has,  however,  been  a very  unjust 
charge  brought  against  berberiditi, 

H beautiful  sj>ecu*8,  which  attacks  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  young  fruit  of  the 
berberry,  as  If  it  were  the  cause  of 
mildew  In  wheat.  Great,  however,  as  are 
the  changes  which  Fungi  undergo  occa- 
sionally in  passing  from  one  condition  to 
another,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
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' for  imaginiDK  that  the  ^Kcidium  U a traji' 
gUioual  state  of  wheat  rollUcw.  It  has  its 
own  mode  of  propa^tlon,  and  passes 
throuKh  nearly  the  same  phases  of  vege> 
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tatlon  as  the  mlldew»  witbont  affording 
a suspicion  that  it  U not  a perfect  plant. 
The  whole  story  has  no  doubt  arisen  from 
the  being  common  on  the  her* 

berry  in  hedges  surrounding  w'heat  fields ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  report  is 
true,  that  wheat  has  binm  esiK'Cially  mil- 
dew^ in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dium.  The  peculiar  situation,  however, 
may  be  equally  favourable  to  either  pani- 
site  ; and  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  mildew 
is  peculiarly  prevalent  In  districts  where 
Che  berberry  Is  unknown,  except  as  a 
garden  plant.  jEcidia  attack  pUsenogam- 
ous  plants  of  various  kinds,  but  they  arc 
far  less  frequent  on  endogens  than  exo* 
gens.  Species  occur  in  all  piirts  of  the 
world,  but  are  more  common  In  temporato 
regions.  [M.  T.  B.J 

.EGIALITIS.  A genus  of  Plumi>offi- 
nact  fP,  containing  a small  number  (jf  Aus* 
trallon  and  Indian  undershrubs,  with  thick 
articulated  stems,  and  alternate-stalked 
ovate  or  roundish  leaves  of  leathery  tex- 
ture; flowers  in  splkclets,  arranged  In 
branched  spikes;  calyx  tubular-cylindri- 
cal; petals  small  and  white;  styles  quite 
free  and  glabrous  with  awl-shaped  stig- 
mas. The  seeds  of  A.  annulosm,  w’htch 
gn>w8  in  mangrove  swamps,  arc  said  to 
germinate  while  on  the  plant.  [J.  T.  S.] 

.^GICERACE.R  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Blume  to  viewed  as  the 

representative  of  a natural  order  contain- 
ing no  other  genus  than  Itself.  It  is, 
however,  generally  included  in  htbsut- 
Acu,  which  see. 

.£G1CERAE.  A genns  of  Myrtinaceat, 
differing  from  all  the  other  genera  in  that 
family  by  Its  follicular  fruit.  The  species, 
of  which  there  are  five,  consist  of  small 
trees.  Inhabiting  swampy  shores  In  the 
tropical  parts  of  India,  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  Australia,  where  they  form 
Impenetrable  thickets  like  the  mangroves 
(RhUophora),  In  consequence  of  their  seeds 


germinating  while  yet  in  Che  fruit,  and 
sending  down  strong  perpendicular  roots 
Into  the  mud.  without  separating  from  their 
■ parents.  They  have  ob<»vate  entire  dotted 
leaves,  the  upi>er  surface  of  which  Is 
often  covered  with  a saline  incrustation, 
which,  according  to  Blume,  they  secrete. 
Their  flowers  are  white,  fragrant.  In  ter- 
minal or  axillary  umbels  ; the  flower-stalks 
articulated  at  the  base.  A.  majuM  is  the 
only  vegetation  to  be  seen  for  miles  along 
the  coast  uf  Sumatra.  A.  B.] 

..EGILOPS.  A genus  of  grasses  allied  to 
Triticum,  or  wheat  grass.  It  occurs  wild 
In  the  south  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 
Botanists  have  recognised  as  many  asthree 
! species;  but  from  recent  experiments  in 
I the  culture  of  JEgilyps^  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  not  only  that  all  the  so-called 
species  are  referable  to  one,  namely,  jE. 
oea/o,  but  that  the  AigHops  is,  in  reality, 
the  plant  from  which  has  originated  (jur 
cereal  wheata  Upon  this  subject  will  be 
i found  an  interesting  papcT.  translated  from 
I the  French,  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
' Agricultural  Socictii  ixol.  xv.),  from  which 
It  would  appt'ar  that  M.  Esprit  FabrCj  of 
Agde,  has  made  the  ovata  the  subject 
of  experiment,  and  that  from  it  he  obtained 
the  form  known  as  -f?.  Triticoides^  the  con- 
tinued cultivation  of  which  latter,  for  six 
years,  resulted  in  the  production  of  very 
respectable  cars  of  wheat.  The  changes 
that  occurred  were  a lessening  in  the 
numbers  of  the  awns,  and  a gradual  con- 
forming of  the  cimff  scales  to  those  of 
wheat,  a greater  length  and  regularity  of 
growth  In  the  ear.au  cnLirgement  of  the 
seed  to  that  of  the  wheat,  and  a taller  and 
more  upright  habit  of  growtli  of  the  whole 
plant.  Ihith  the  experimental  results,  and 
the  conclusions  of  M.  Fabrc  have  been 
doubted  by  some  of  the  si>cciflc  botanists, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  an  oi>- 
portunlty  of  recording  the  result  of  our 
own  cxiKTiroents  fti  this  interesting  mat- 
ter. In  iftM,  we  planted  a plot  with  seed 
of  JE.  ovaia,  from  which  was  gathered  seed 
for  a second  plot  In  1855.  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  first  plot  to  seetl  itself,  which  It  did, 
and  came  up  spontaneously.  This  plot  has 
since  continued  to  bring  forth  Its  annual 
emp  in  a wild  state,  In  which  the  sidkcs 
j are  short,  and  so  brittle  that  they  fall  to 
! pieces  below  each  splkclct  the  moment  the 
I seed  is  at  all  ripe.  The  produce  of  the 
I 1855  crop  has,  In  the  same  manner,  been 
cultivated  year  by  year  In  different  parts 
of  the  exi>erlmental  garden  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  and  our  crop  for  inao 
had  many  specimens  upwards  of  two  feet 
high,  and  with  spikes  of  flowers  contain- 
ing as  many  as  twelve  splkelets.  Our  enn- 
clusiuns  then  are,  that  with  us  the  ^Egilojn 
Is  steadily  advancing ; and  we  fully  expect, 
in  three  or  four  years,  to  arrive  at  a true 
variety  of  cereal  wheat.  What  too  is  con- 
firmatory of  this  matter,  is  that  the  bruised 
foliage  of  the  wild  gra.ss,and  the  cultivated 
wheat,  emits  the  same  i>eculiar  odour,  and, 
besides  the  ^gilops^  is  subject  to  attacks 
of  the  same  speclei  of  parasites  (blights), 
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oiir  example*  of  this  year  being  much  *f- 1 
fect^  with  the  ni3t((7r«<io  rubigo),  mildew 
(Puccinia  graminU),  and  other*.  These,  it  i 


^gltop*  I — a JR,  ovata ; 6 M.  orata  trltlcoidat ; 

e the  fame  aher  four  yean’  cuUlratloD  ; d the 

•ame  after  fiTeyoara'  cultivation 

would  seem,  are  the  effeets  of  civilization  ; 
and  It  Is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  In 
this  respect  this  grass  should  be  so  much 
like  our  Held  crops,  which  were  par- 
ticularly liable  to  blight  in  the  straw  and 
foliage  during  1860.  [J.  B.] 

.,«GINETIA.  a genn*  of  the  broomrapo 
family  (Ornbanchaceai),  found  in  India  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  annual,  IcaScss,  parasitical  herbs, 
growing  on  the  roots  of  various  grasses, 
their  stems  from  three  Inches  to  a foot 
high,  bearing  a solitary  terminal  flower, 
and  having  at  their  base  a few  scales.  The 
whole  plant  Is  of  a brown  colour,  except 
the  flower,  which  Is  large  and  tubular ; the 
tube  white,  and  the  limb  rose,  or  alto- 
gether purple  outside,  and  the  throat  ycl- 
kiw.  The  calyx  Is  one-leaved  and  cleft 
In  front.  A.  indica,  ‘ prepared  with  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  is  considered  an  antiscor- 
butic.' [A.  A.  B.] 

..EGLE.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  orange  family  (Auran- 
Imcco-).  The  fruit,  known  In  India  os  the 
Bhel  fruit,  is  the  product  of  Marmeloa. 
Iji  appearance  it  is  much  like  the  orange. 
The  thick  rind  of  the  unripe  fruit  pos- 
se.sses  astringent  properties,  on  which  ac- 
count It  is  used  In  India  In  case*  of  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhnea.  The  ripe  fruit  has  an 
exquisite  flavour  and  perfume.  Not  only 
the  fruit,  but  other  portions  of  the  plant 
are  used  for  medicinal  purposes ; and  a 
yellow  dye  is  prepared  from  the  rind  of  the 
fruit.  The  genus  Is  distinguished  by  Its 
numerous  disunited  stamens,  from  the 
orange  iCitnit),  to  which,  in  other  particu- 
lars, it  Is  closely  allied.  [M.  T.  M.] 

.SGOCHLOA.  A genus  of  dwarf,  hardy 
annuals  of  the  Potemanium  family,  chiefly 
Californian.  Their  tubular  calyx,  with  un- 
equal, rigid,  multllld  segments,  and  co- 


rolla with  salver-shaped  limb,  distinguish 
them  from  the  allied  genera.  The  species 
have,  for  the  most  part,  pinnate  or  pln- 
natlfld  clammy  foliage,  more  or  less  spin- 
ous, and  small-clustered  gllia-like  flower*. 
None  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and,  with  the  exception  of  jE.  pun- 
gent, arc  not  known  in  British  gardens. 
By  some  authors  the  species  ore  cl.assed 
under  the  genus  Xavarrelia,  [W.  T.] 

.®GOPODICM.  An  umbelliferous  plant 
with  smooth  thrice-temate  leaves,  unat- 
tractive white  flowers,  and  an  unpleasant 
odour  when  bruised:  a common  pest  of 
orchards,  shrublierlos,  and  Ill-kept  gardens, 
where,  by  means  of  Its  creeping  roots,  or 
rather  subterraneous  stems,  which  are  of 
rapid  growth  and  singularly  vivacious.  It 
soon  establishes  itself  when  once  admitted, 
and  defles  eradication,  smothering  all  vege- 
tation less  rampant  than  its  own,  and  dis- 
flguring  where  it  finds  nothing  to  choke. 
Its  old  English  names  were  Gout-wort  or 
Gout-weed,  Herb  Gerard.  Ash-weed,  and 
English  Master-wort,  it  was,  at  one  time, 
accounted  a specific  for  the  gout,  hence  Its 
specific  name  Podagraria ; but  though,  like 
the  rest  of  the  umbelliferous  tribe,  partak- 
ing of  aromatic  properties.  It  is  really  of 
no  more  value  In  the  pharmacopoeia  than 
In  the  garden.  Linnaeus  says  It  Is  eaten  In 
Sweden,  boiled  for  greens  when  tender 
In  the  spring.  It  is  a native  of  the  whole 
of  Europe  to  Caucasus  and  Siberia.  Gerarde 
s.ays  of  it:  'Herb  Gerarde  groweth  of  It- 
selfo  In  gardens  without  setting  or  sow- 
ing, and  Is  so  fruitful!  in  Its  Increase,  that 
when  It  hath  once  taken  roote,  it  will 
hardly  be  gotten  out  agalne,  spoiling  and 
getting  every  ycere  more  ground,  to  tho 
annoying  of  better  herbes.’  An  Alpine 
si>ecle8  is  found  In  Asia,  which  appears  to 
possess  all  the  bad  properties  of  its  con- 
gener. [C.  A.  J.] 

.®GOTOXICUM.  A genus  doubtfully 
placed  in  the  spurgewort  family  (Euphor- 
biacea).  There  Is  but  one  species.  -S.  vunc- 
tatiim,  which  Is  a native  of  Chill,  and  Is  de- 
scribed as  a sombre-looking  tree,  forming 
Immense  woods.  The  leaves  are  opimslte, 
shortly  stalked,  oblong,  and  entire,  tho 
upper  surface  smooth,  the  under  covered 
with  rusty  scales.  The  flowers  are  male 
and  female,  the  males  alone  on  one  tree, 
and  the  females  on  another ; they  are  dis- 
posed In  axillary  racemes.  The  fruit  is  a 
one-seeded  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a pea. 
Planks  and  beams  are  made  of  the  wood ; 
and  the  fruits  are  said  to  be  a powerful 
poison  to  goats.  [A.  A.  B.] 

.*ONItJM.  The  plants  that  are  com- 
prised In  this  genus  of  Craatutaceas  are 
much  more  generally  known  as  species  of 
.Stmpermvum,  from  which,  however,  they 
differ  In  their  seed-vessels  being  partially 
sunk  in  the  receptacle,  and  not  regularly 
opening  by  their  ventral  suture,  but  only 
at  the  base  and  back  by  an  irregular  tear- 
ing. jB.  arboreum  Is  well  known  to  gar- 
deners as  tho  tree  houseleck ; its  loose 
panicles,  with  a profusion  of  clammy  yel- 
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low  blossoms,  are  very  elegant  ^.tabulis- 
forme,  as  well  as  others  of  the  genus.  Is 
remarkable  for  the  stem  being  so  con- 
tracted that  the  leaves  are  closely  packed 
In  Hat  rosettes.  Like  other  succulent 
plants,  their  tenacity  of  life  Is  remarkable. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Levant,  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  4c.  [M.  T.  M.j 

iEQUALIS.  This  term  signifies  equality 
or  similarity  in  size,  and  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  uniformity  ; thus,  an  eijual  umbel. 
Is  an  umbel  of  which  the  florets  are  all 
alike. 

AIJrANTHUS  grandiflma.  Is  a Madagas- 
car epiphytal  orchid  with  distichous  leaves, 
and  large  green  solitary  flowers  at  the  end 
of  weak,  flexible  scapes.  It  Is  sometimes 
seen  in  cultivation.  Fnim  .ttgirn-cum  it 
differs  in  having  a lip  articulated  with  the 
foot  of  the  column. 

AERlDEil  A large  genus  of  tropical 
orchids,  with  distichous  leaves,  mostly 
channelled  and  unequally  truncate,  but 
sometimes  terete.  All  the  species  Inhabit 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  The  flowers  are 
usually  among  the  largest  of  the  order, 
of  all  tints  except  blue,  and  frequently  ex- 
tremely sweet.  One  of  them,  with  small 
flowers,  clings  to  the  branches  of  trees  in 
Sylhet  with  such  long  flat  roots,  resem- 
bling bands  of  a tape-worm,  that  It  has 
gained  the  name  of  AeruUa  UeniaU.  This 
Is  not  in  cultivation. 

AiC  ROCYSTS.  The  air-cells  of  algals. 

AfiROPHTTES.  Plants  growing  wholly 
in  the  air;  such  as  epiphyte  orchids,  many 
lichens,  bromcllads. 

.®RUA,  or  CERVA,a  genus  of  Amaranr 
fA(ic«r,con8i8tlng  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  from  Africa,  tropical  Asia,  and  pro- 
bably Central  America.  The  iilants  have  a 
more  or  less  white  tomentose  ai>pearance. 
The  leaves  are  alternate.  The  minute 
flowers  are  In  dense  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes,  and  arc  hermaphrodite,  with  three 
concave  persistent  bracts.  The  calyx 
consists  of  five  nearly  equal,  erect,  and 
hairy  sepals;  the  five  stamens  are  united 
Into  a cup  at  their  I>ase  ; the  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  with  a single  ovule  in  each  cell ; 
the  style  Is  short,  and  the  two  stigmas  are 
very  minute.  The  fruit  1s  a roundish  utri- 
cle, included  in  the  cal.vx,  and  the  seed 
is  vertical  Nineteen  or  twenty  species 
have  been  described.  [W.  C.j 

.^IRrOINOITS.  Verdigris-coloured. 

iESCIIYNANTHUS.  A l>eautlftil  genus 
of  tropical  plants  of  epiphytal  habit,  be- 
longing to  the  cyrtandreous  group  of  the 
Grmeracta.  The  peculiarities  of  structure 
are  a tubulous  live-cleft  equ.al  ctilyx,  a 
monopetalous  corolla  with  a curved  fuhe 
dilated  at  the  throat,  and  a twolipped 
spreading  flve-lobed  limb ; there  are  four 
dldynamous  stamens,  and  the  ovary  Is 
surrounded  by  a fleshy  hypogynous  glandu- 
lar ring.  The  species  inhabit  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  Asia,  and  are  among  the  most 


gorgeous  ornaments  of  hothouses  in  this 
country,  many  of  them  having  been  intro 
duced  to  cultivation.  They  have  mostly 
pendent  stems,  opposite  fleshy  leaves,  and 
scarlet  or  orange-scarlet  flowers.  One  of 
the  finest  species,  speciosu^,  la  of  sub- 
erect  habit,  with  ovate  lanceolate  acumi- 
nate fleshy  leaves,  and  a temilnal  fascicle 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  erect  long-tubed 
flowers,  of  a rich  orange-yellow  below,  pass- 
ing into  scarlet  at  the  top,  and  marked  on 
the  face  of  the  limb  with  yellow  and  black  ; 
the  corolla  tube  in  this  siweies  is  narrow 
club-shaped,  slightly  curving  towards  the 
top,  and  the  rich  yellow  of  the  throat,  sur- 
rounded by  a black  band  or  zone,  contrast- 
ing with  the  scarlet  of  the  outer  portion 
of  the  limb,  produces  a fine  effect.  This  is 
a native  of  Java,  as  also  Is  jE.  longijiurus, 
which  has  flowers  of  a similar  ahai>e,  but 
of  a deep  crimson.  The  calyx,  in  these 
species,  consists  of  narrow  segments  cut 
down  nearly  to  the  base ; but  In  some 
other  kinds,  the  calyx  fonns  a deep  vase- 
shaped tulm,  with  a short  slightly  spread- 
ing limb.  Lebbianus  is  one  of  these, 
with  short  elliptic  leaves,  and  a large  con- 
spicuous purple  calyx,  covering  half  the 
length  of  the  scarlet  flower  tubes.  An- 
other, jE.  jamniciu,  has  the  long  tubular 
calyx  green  edged  with  red,  and  the 
flowers  bright  red,  marked  with  yellow 
rays  from  the  throat ; these  are  both  na- 
tives of  Java.  A still  different  form  Is 
met  with  in  tricolor,  a slender  drooping 
Bornean  plant,  with  ovate  leaves.  In  which 
the  calyx  is  cuii-shaped  with  live  short 
rounded  lobes,  and  the  flowers  have  a 
much  shorter  tube  than  In  the  foregoing. 
There  arc  many  other  species,  nearly  all 
of  ornamental  character.  [T.  M J 

..ESenYNOMENE.  A genus  of  the  pea 
family  {Legiiminosie},  of  which  between 
thirty  and  forty  species  are  known.  They 
are  herbs  or  small  shnihs,  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  and  half  arrow-headed  sti- 
pules. The  flowers  are  disimsed  in  a-vlllary 
or  terminal  racemes,  and  are  often  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  The  pods  are  jointed. 
The  siiccies  are  found  In  the  greatest 
numbers  In  Brazil,  but  they  are  to  lie 
met  with  in  most  tropical  countries.  The 
pith-like  stem  ol^.  axpera  Is,  on  account 
of  Its  extreme  lightness,  used  in  India 
(Where  It  Is  called  solah)  for  making  hats, 
bottle-cases,  swimming  jackets,  and  for 
many  other  purposes  where  elasticity  and 
lightness  are  reijulred.  To  construct  some 
of  these  articles,  the  wood  Is  cut  Into  thin 
slices  and  iiasteil  together.  It  is  solilin  the 
bazaars  of  Calcutta,  being  brought  from 
the  iielghlxmrlng  marshy  places,  where  It 
grows  to  a great  size.  This  substance  Is 
purchased  by  the  natives,  who  use  It  for 
floats  for  fishing  nets,  and  make  fancy 
articles,  as  model  temples,  Jrc.,  from  it. 
A',  mtmtevidmgia  is  called  the  ‘ humming- 
bird bush ' at  Buenos  Ayres,  liecause  that 
bird  seems  to  take  more  delight  In  It 
than  in  any  other  flower.  jE,  viecidula,  a 
native  of  Florida,  has  sensitive  leaves; 
and  so  also,  as  Its  name  Implies,  has 
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ien»itiva,  which  la  coramou  In  the  West 
Indies.  [A.  A.  H.] 

..ESCrLtJS.  The  Horse-chestnut.  The 
name  .Esculus  (from  cscu,  food)  was  ap- 
plied  oritffimtly  to  a species  of  oak  widch, 
accordliiur  to  Pliny,  was  hitrhiy  prized  for 
its  aconis;  Imt  how  It  came  to  be  tnuis- 
ferred  to  the  horse-chestnut  is  very  un- 
certain : perhaps,  as  Loudon  sug)<ests.  it 
was  given  ironically,  Imcause  Its  nuts  hear 
a great  resemblance,  externally,  to  those 
of  the  swe«‘t  chestnut,  but  are  unflt  fur 
food.  Ilippocastanum  (the specific  immeof 
the  common  sort)  is  a iranslalUm  of  the 
modem  name,  which  was  given,  Evelyn 
tells  us,  'from  Us  curing  horses  broken- 1 
winded  and  other  cattle  of  coughs.*  The 
Horse-diestnut  is  a tree  of  large  size,  fre- 1 
quently  reaching  a height  of  fifty  or  sixty  | 
feet,  with  an  erect  trunk  and  a broad 
pyramidal  outline.  It  may  b«*  unulily  dis- 
tinguished. even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
by  Us  unustully  large  buds,  set  on  the 
extremities  of  thick  and  hea\'y-looking 
branches,  which  are  evidently  destined  to 
t»ear  a weighty  tuft  of  foliage  and  leaves,  j 
These  buds  art?  covered  thickly  with  a | 
gummy  substance,  which  protects  the  ten-  i 
der  interior  from  the  cold  and  wet.  As  ; 
the  sun  gains  power,  the  gummy  cover- 1 
ing  melts  and  yields  to  the  expanding  jires-  ' 
sure  from  within,  and  then  the  scales  on 
wliich  it  Is  overlaid  fall  off,  and  the 
delicate  green  leaves  are  rapidly  unfolded, 
encirclinga  conical  mass  of  embr>’o  flowers. 
In  this  stage  the  leaves  present  a singular 
aptM^rauce,  drooping  w'Ub  tlieir  points  to- 
wards the  ground,  as  if  not  strong  enough 
to  assume  a horizontal  position.  The  Inids 
expand  very  early  In  spring,  but  not  pre- 
maturely, for  within  thrive  or  four  weeks 
of  their  first  unfuldlng  they  have  attalmnl 
their  full  length,  amounting  sometimes  to 
eighteen  Inches.  The  leaves  and  fiow'cr- 
buds  continue  to  Increase  in  size  until 
May,  when  the  latter  exitand;  and  now 
the  tree,  having  reache<l  the  meridian  of 
its  gIor>',  stands  forth  pnmilnently  in  all 
the  gorgeousness  of  leaf  and  blossom. 
The  dowmy  covering,  which  was  observ- 
able on  the  leaves  in  their  early  stage, 
has  dls.'ipi>cared,  and  they  have  assumed 
lii.slead  a rich  full  grt-en.  Each  leaf  is 
compcjscd  of  seven  broad  leaflets,  uneijual  , 
In  size,  which  nwliale  fnmj  a ctiramon  j 
centre,  a character  of  foliage  different 
fnun  that  t>f  any  other  British  tree.  The 
flowers,  which  grow  In  long  cone-shaped 
clusters,  are  snowy  white,  dasht*<l  with  i 
pink  and  yellow,  destitute  of  perfume,  but  ' 
attractive  to  insects,  and,  as  long  as  they  j 
continue  in  pc-rfectlon.  very  b<*autiful.  j 
They  soon,  however,  iK'cmne  tarnished,  ; 
and  the  tree  conse<|uenily  loses  much 
of  Us  grace;  yet  it  Is  still  a tine  tree, 
readily  distinguished  at  a considerable ! 
distance  by  Us  Hers  of  large  and  massive  [ 
foliage.  Out  of  the  numerous  Itowerseon-  j 
tained  In  everj'  bunch,  a few'  only  inaliire 
their  fruit ; the  rest  drop  off  soon  after 
they  have  begun  to  lose  their  beauty.  The 
seed-vessels,  w*hich  are  set  with  short  i 


rigid  prickles,  atuin  their  full  size  In 
Oct4.>l>er,  when  they  fall  off,  and,  splitting 
with  even  v:Uves,  disclose  three  cells,  in 
each  of  which  Is  contained  a nmmllsh 
polished  mit,  rcsemblmg  the  sweet  chest- 
nut in  colour,  but  not,  like  it,  terminating 
in  a point.  It  rarely  happens  that  all 
three  nuts  are  iM-'rfecitHl ; frequently  only 
two  are  develo()ed,  but  the  rudiments  of 
all  may  be  discovered.  The  nuts  abound 
In  farinaceous  matter,  but  are  too  bitter 
to  be  fit  for  biimun  fof>d.  They  serve, 
however,  as  foml  for  goats,  sheep,  and 
deer,  and  are  sometimes  boiled  and  given 
to  poultry.  Reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  a third  part  of  flour,  they  are  said  to 
make  better  paste  than  that  composed  of 
flour  alone.  The  timber,  owing  to  its 
rapid  growth,  is  soft  and  of  loose  fibre,  and 
is  cousequenily  of  little  value.  The  Horse- 
chestnut  is  supposed  to  be  a native  of  Asia, 
probably  of  northern  India,  whence  it  was 
introduc<*d  into  Europe  alK>ut  the  middle 
of  the  8ixU?enth  century.  There  is  a verj* 
fine  variety  with  deep  rose-coloured  blos- 
soms; and  in  North  America  is  found  an- 
other species,  the  .£.  o/niolensis  or  Buckeye, 
which  is  far  inferiorto  the  common  sort  in 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  tree  some- 
times called  the  Scarlet  Horse-chestnut  be- 
longs to  a closely  allied  geuus,  Pavia,  which 
see.  fC.  A.  J.3 

FESTIVAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sum- 
mer. 

iESTIVATfON.  The  manner  In  which  the 
parts  of  a flower  arc  folded  up  before  tho 
flower  expands. 

iETHALlCM.  A genus  of  rayxogastrous 
funguses.  Inhabiting  more  especially  stoves 
and  garden-frames  where  a strong  heat  is 
kept  up,  and  doing  much  damage,  by  first 
involving  everything  in  a slimy  mass,  and 
then  contaminating  what  It  has  not  o\*er- 
run,  by  its  myriads  of  dust-llko  spores. 
The  principal  species,  ^EthaUum/tavnin  (if. 
Indeed,  the  others  are  not  mere  varletlt*s, 
differing  only  in  colour),  appears  first  under 
the  form  of  a yellow  cream-like  mass, 
which  Is  found  to  consist,  when  closely  ex- 
amined, of  little  wavy  vls<*id  strings;  this 
at  leugth  swells,  and  produces  abundant 
dark  siK)rc8.  collected  in  little  heaps  igqta- 
rau»d  from  each  other  by  thin  Irregular 
yellow  partitions;  the  outer  surface  is 
rough  and  scurfy.  It  sometimes  occurs  on 
leaves  and  rotten  wood,  in  groves  and 
forests,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  world.  The  lx?st  way  of  getting  nd  of 
it,  is  dusting  the  plant,  as  soon  as  it  a)>- 
pears,  with  <iuickliiiie  or  salt.  This  ircat- 
meiit  must,  hfiwever,  be  follow’ed  up  per- 
severingty,  as  Hie  growth  is  so  rapid  that 
the  dusty  stage,  in  which  the  lime  or  salt 
Is  of  little  use,  may  recur  before  a se- 
cond application  is  made.  [M.  J.  B.] 
-ETHEUIA.  A genus  of  terrestrial  orchids 
ftuuid  in  the  tropics  of  Central  Asia,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Ooodyrra,  fn)m  which  It 
dlffer.s,  indexed,  in  little  except  the  prt*sc*uco 
of  tw’o  callosiHt*s  at  the  l>ase  of  the  lip. 
Five  or  six  8i>ecies  are  know'll.  . 
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/ETHIONEMA.  A ffcnus  of  Cruci/ertp, 
contaJuInK fifteen  orsixtecn  speclog.chicfly 
natives  of  southern  Europe  and  Central 
Asia,  closely  allied  to  the  cress  (Lepidium), 
hut  dlffcrlni?  from  it,  as  well  as  from 
Tfilaspi  and  JltUchiTisia,  by  having  Its  four 
longer  stamens  winged  and  with  a tooth  ; 
al-40  from  Teesdalia,  by  having  the  pla- 
centas dilated  at  the  base,  and  all  the  seeds 
attached  to  their  lateral  portions ; and  from 
Jberis  by  the  petals  being  all  etiual.  Some 
of  the  species,  when  In  fruit,  present  a 
curious  appearance,  as  the  large  dorsally- 
compressed  and  concave  fringed  pods  are 
so  closely  Imbricated,  that  the  fruiting 
raceme  resembles  the  fruit  catkin  of  the 
hop,  the  individual  pods  representing  the 
scale-llke  bracts.  . [J.  T.  S.J 

jETHUSA.  Tnder  the  name  of  Fool's 
Parsley,  this  plant  is  well  known  even  to 
cottage  gardeners.  It  is  a common  weed 
in  cultivated  ground,  and  is  consequently 
likely  to  spring  up  uumvlUnl  in  the  parsley 
bed.  Wlien  this  happens,  it  runs  a risk  of 
being  mistaken  for  true  parsley,  to  the 
same  natural  order  with  which  plant  it 
bi'longs  : this,  however,  can  scarcely  occur, 
except  In  an  early  stage  of  growth.  It 
may  then  be  distinguished  by  the  bluish- 
green  tint  of  its  leaves,  and  by  their  fine 
sulKlfvision.  Being  an  annual,  it  comes 
into  flower  before  parsley  shows  any  indi- 
cation of  sending  up  a flowering  st^k. 
By  this  unfailing  criterion  it  may  l>e  dis- 
criminated when  growing  with  the  favour- 
ite pot-herb  which  it  is  8uppo.'»cd  to  simu- 
late. By  equally  certain  marks  it  may 
lie  dlstinguisbisl  from  any  other  uinN;!- 
liferous  plant  which  approaches  it  In  habit: 
each  partial  umbel,  which  helps  to  com-  I 
pose  the  general  umbel  of  flowers  tennl*  I 
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natin?  the  stalk,  has  at  its  base  three 
approximate  narrow  pointed  bracts  or 


floral  leaves,  which  bantt  down  vertlcallr. 
Its  flavour  and  odour  are  unpleasant,  aud 
the  seeds  are  very  nauseous.  The  whole 
plant  Is  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  there  are 
Instances  on  record  of  persons  having  been 
made  111  by  eating  It,  even  in  the  small 
quantities  In  which  It  is  likely  to  have 
been  present  when  mixed  with  parsley. 
Of  Its  two  names,  jEthusa  Cynapium,  the 
former  Is  derived  from  the  tircck  aitho,  to 
burn,  from  its  acrid  proi>crtles ; the  latter, 
kynoa  apinn,  ‘dog's  parsley,’  would  seem 
to  denote  Its  worthlessness.  [C.  A.  J.] 

AFFINITY.  A term  In  systematic  bo- 
tany, 8lgiiif>-lng  that  one  thing  resembles 
another  In  the  principal  part  of  Its  struc- 
ture, as  is  the  case  with  Crowfoots  and 
Poppyworts. 

AGALLOCHUM.  The  fragrant  resinous 
heart-wood  of  Aquilaria ; also  called  agila 
wood,  aloes  wood,  and  eagle  wood. 

AGALMYLA.  A small  genus  of  Gemer- 
ocern  allied  to  ^sehpjianthiu,  having  creep- 
ing steins,  alternate  leaves,  and  fascicles 
of  axill.ary  flowers.  It  dllfers  In  having 
the  oblique  flve-lobed  limb  of  the  corolla 
scarcely  two-lipped,  and  In  hating  hut 
two  anther-bearing  sbamens.  The  species 
arc  tropical.  Inhabiting  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  A.  aUnninen  Is  a very 
handsome  plant,  epiphytal  In  habit,  creep- 
ing and  rooting  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  h.av- 
Ing  robust  stems,  large  fleshy  gloxinla-like 
leaves,  and  axillaryfascicicsof  from  twelve 
to  flftecn  flowers,  which  are  a couple  of 
Inches  long,  curved  tubular,  bright  scarlet. 
The  stamens  are  eiscrted  an  Inch  beyond 
the  corolla.  [T.M.j 

AGAM.®.  A name  sometimes  given  to 
cryptogams,  resting  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  asexual  plants  [M.  J.  B.] 

AGANIRIA  pulchetla  Is  an  orchid  with 
a creeping  stem,  throwing  oft  at  Intervals 
lib-leaved  pseudo-bulbs,  from  the  base  of 
which  arise  spikes  of  white  or  cream- 
coloured  flowers.  It  Is  a native  of  Deme- 
rara,  and  has  been  figured  In  plate  32  of  the 
Botanical  Regiater  for  1840. 

AGANOSMA.  A genus  of  Apocynaeeca^ 
separated  from  EchiUa,  with  which  It 
agrees,  except  that  the  coronet  Is  cup- 
8hape<l  or  cylindrical,  having  Its  flve  parts 
so  united  that  they  appear  only  as  lol>es 
round  the  mouth  of  the  cup,  while  In 
Echitea  the  scales  of  the  coronet  are  free  or 
but  slightly  connate.  The  restricted  genus 
contains  eight  or  nine  species,  which  are 
shrubs  or  creepers  In  the  woods  of  India, 
Their  large  panicles  of  flowers  have  a 
showy  appearance,  and  several  have  u fra- 
grant smell.  [W.  c.j 

AGAPANTHU8  (literally  Love-flower). 
A small  gemis  of  ornamental  liliaceous 
plants,  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  long 
cultl  vated  as  nniamcnts  of  our  greenhouses 
and  terrace-gardens.  The  perianth  In  this 
family  Is  tubular,  with  a short  tube  and 
six-parted  spreading  equal  limb;  there 
are  six  stamens  Inserted  at  the  liase  of  the 
limb,  with  somewhat  dccllnate  fllameuts : 
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tbe  ovary  is  three-celled,  with  many  ovules 
arranged  in  two  series.  The  si>ecics  form 
strong  growing  perennial  herbs,  with  thick 
tleshy  roots,  and  linear  or  somewhat  lorate 
arching  radical  leaves,  from  among  which 
springs  the  scape  terminated  by  a large  um- 
bel of  bright  blue  flowers.  The  species  dilfer 
chiefly  in  size,  in  the  breadth  of  their 
leaves,  and  in  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the 
flowers.  The  common  one  is  called  A.  um- 
bellatuM.  [T.  M.] 

AGAR-AGAR  (or  Agal-agal).  The  native 
name  of  the  Ceylon  Moss,  Qracilaria  lichen- 
oides, a seaweed  which  is  largely  used  in 
the  East  for  soups  and  jellies.  Another 
alga  of  equal  excellence,  Gigartinaspcciosu, 
is  abundant  on  the  coast.s  of  the  Swan 
River.  The  far-famed  swallows’  nests  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  formed  of  some 
seaweed  abounding  in  gelatine;  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  they  are  formed  from 
a peculiar  secretion  derived  from  the  birds 
themselves.  [M.  J.  B.] 

AGARIC  BLANC..  (Pr.)  Polyporiia  offi- 
cinalis. — CHAMFETRE.  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris. 

AGARICINI.  A grroup  of  agreeing 

with  each  other  in  having  thehymeuium  or 
fructifying  surface  formed  into  distinct 
glll-Iike  plates,  the  modifications  of  which. 

In  combination  with  other  circumstances, 
serve  to  distinguish  the  genera.  The 
mushrooms  and  toadstools  are  familiar 
examples.  In  which  the  gills  are  highly 
developed.  The  chantarelle,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  a case  in  which  they  are 
reduced  to  mere  veins.  Sometimes  the 
gills  become  hard  and  corky,  as  in  Lemites, 
of  which  a common  species,  Lemites  hetu- 
Una,  grows  on  old  rails.  [M.  J.  B.] 

AGARICUS  (Agaric).  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  Important  genera  of  Fungi, 
containing  some  of  the  highest  forms 
which  these  plants  are  capable  of  attain- 
ing, of  which  the  Common  Mushroom  Is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  examples.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  more  or  less  fleshy  j 
substance  of  the  hat-shaped  receptacle,  ' 
by  being  furnished  o«i  the  under  surface, 
whether  supported  by  a stem  or  not,  with 
gill-like  plates,  easily  separable  in  the 
centre,  as  if  composed  of  two  membranes, 
the  central  substance  consisting,  not  of 
subglobose  cells,  but  of  delicate  filaments, 
and  being  Immediately  derived  from  the 
flesh  of  the  cap  or  pileus. 

The  pileus  may  be  either  central  or 
lateral,  and,  in  a few  instances,  where  the 
stem  becomes  at  length  ob.solete,  or  is 
wholly  wanting,  it  is  attached  to  the  sub- 
stance on  which  it  grows  by  the  upper 
surface,  in  which  case  the  gills  become 
superior  instead  of  inferior : directed,  that  ■ 
is,  towards  the  light,  and  not,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  away  from  it.  Where  there  is 
originally  a very  short  stem,  the  pileus  is 
at  first  in  the  usual  position,  but  gradually 
turns  over,  so  as  to  bring  the  gills  towards 
the  light.  Sometimes  the  border  of  tho 
pileus,  which  was  at  first  resupinate,  or : 
having  the  gills  on  the  upper  side,  turns ' 


over,  so  as  to  bring  them  Into  their  normal 
position ; in  a very  few  instances  alone, 
the  whole  plant  is  permanently  resupi- 
nate. 

The  genus  Agaricus  is  divided  into  five 
natural  groups,  according  as  the  ct)lour  of 
the  spores  is  %vhlte,  pink,  ferruginous, 
purple-brown,  or  black.  These  divisions, 
though  presenting  a few  exceptional  cases, 
are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and,  after  a 
little  experience,  easy  of  determination. 
These  groups  are  divided  into  sub-geneni, 
according  as  they  have  a common  wrapi>er 
or  volva  surrounding  the  whole  plant,  or  a 
partial  veil  attached  to  the  margin  or 
forming  a ring  uiK>n  the  stem;  and  then 
from  various  conditions  of  the  stem  and 
gills.  Considering  the  fact  that  there  are 
at  least  a thousand  good  species,  it  may 
readily  be  exiHJCted  that  some  difllculties 
exist  in  the  arrangement,  and  that  the 
species  are  not  always  easily  determined. 
Though,  however,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  limits  of  si>e- 
cies  are  not  easily  defined,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  no  more  certain  species 
exist  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  Ijc  cotisidered  as  mere 
creatures  of  chance,  without  any  stability. 
Many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and 
elegance  of  form  and  colour,  and  are  at- 
tnictive  from  a thousand  differences  of 
sculpture,  clothing,  &c.  They  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  abound  most 
where  the  air  is  moist,  with  a tolerable 
degree  of  warmth.  Some  species  afford 
the  most  delicious  articles  of  food,  while 
others  are  deleterious  even  when  taken  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  esculent  species  is  far  more 
numerous  than  is  usually  supposed ; but  as 
accidents  are  not  unfrequent  from  con- 
founding species  altogether,  or  mixing  poi-  j 
souous  kinds  with  those  which  are  whole- 
some, they  are  far  more  neglected  in  this 
country  than  they  deserve.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  positive  rules  for  distin- 
guishing those  which  are  wholesome  ; but 
in  general,  where  the  taste  of  the  raw- 
agaric  is  not  decidedly  unpleasant,  there 
Is  little  danger,  though  even  this  is  not 
without  grave  exceptions.  With  proper 
caution,  the  really  useful  kinds  may  readily 
bo  determined  without  the  slightest  risk. 
The  common  mushroom,  however,  is  said 
to  be  poisonous  in  Italy,  and  as  the  bad 
properties  dei>end  uimju  the  degree  in 
which  the  poisonous  alkali  is  developed — 
a circumstance  which  varies  with  climate 
and  situation — even  those  species  which 
are  usually  wholesome  may  at  times  prove 
deleterious. 

Agarics  grow'  in  various  situations.  A 
vast  variety  affect  dead  wood,  fallen  leaves, 
and  other  matters  when  passing  into  a 
state  of  decay.  Some  affect  the  luilf-dead 
roots  of  grass,  or  large  herbaceous  plants, 
as  the  Eryngo.  Many  grow’  in  pastures,  or 
on  the  naked  ground.  Several  occur  only 
on  dung  or  in  highly-manured  land ; while 
a few  inhabit  principally  stoves  and  other 
structures  where  the  temperature  is  art!- 
flcially  kept  up.  Occasi  onaily  they  appear 
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und(.T  curious  circumstances.  In  Naples,  | 
for  Instance,  the  ffrumids  of  cr)ffee  are 
placed  in  a heap  In  some  subterranean 
place  of  moderate  temperature,  and  an 
e^culenl  siwdes  almost  Invariably  makes 
Its  appeamnce.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
sup|>osed  that  species  which  appear  under 
such  exceptional  cases  arc  cn^atures  of 
siMuitancoUH  irrowth.  They  are  generally 
mere  alU'red  forms  of  species  which  have 
usmdly  a different  habitat. 

The  word  agaric,  amongst  the  old  herlwil- 
Ists,  had  a wider  signification  than  it  has 
now,  and  was  applied  to  many  of  the  corky 
funguses.  [M.  J.  DO 

A(»ARITM.  A genus  of  olive-seeded 
distinguished  from  i,omimina  principally 
by  the  frond  being  always  perforated  with 
roundish  holes.  These  plants  are  i>ecullar 
to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,on  the  American  and  Aslat*ic 
shores.  [M.J.  B,]  j 

ACiASTACHTS.  A Tasmanian  genus  of 
Protraci'tr,  containing  only  a single  species, 
A.  odffnitn,  which  has  yellow  ap<*t;iloun 
flowers  of  four  sepals  and  four  btaiiiens, 
one  of  which  is  attached  by  a short  flla-  [ 
nient  to  the  middle  of  each  sepal ; the 
style  is  filiform,  rather  shorter  than  the 
Stamens,  and  liearlng  a two-lolied  stigma. 
The  tlowcr-splkes  are  numerous,  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  very  handsome,  from 
four  to  five  inches  In  height,  aud  crowded 
with  flowers.  The  leaves  are  about  two 
Inches  long,  obtusely  lanceolate,  occasion- 
ally notched  at  the  apex,  with  a smooth 
plane  surface*,  subsessile,  aud  rather  thick 
In  substauce.  [U.  H.J 

AGASYLMS.  A genus  belonging  to  the 
umlielllferous  order,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  found  In  the  Caucasus.  It 
is  a stout  jicrennlal  herb,  about  three  feet 
high,  furnished  with  teniately  decompound 
slightly  downy  leaves,  having  lanceolate, 
decurrent,  serrate  leaflets.  Tlie  stems  ter- 
minate in  many -rayed  umbels,  without 
general,  but  with  iKirthiJ  Involucres  of 
narrow  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
white.  The  chief  characters  of  the  genus 
are  an  obsolete  calyx  margin,  compressed  j 
oval  fruit,  with  five  primary  obtuse  ribs  to  . 
each  carpel,  the  two  lateral  ones  shorter 
than  the  others,  aud  the  number  of  vltta* 
eight  to  ten  on  the  back,  and  five  to  six  on  i 
the  face  of  each  carpcL  [A.  A.  B.] 

AGATH.EA.  A genus  of  the  composite  ! 
family  (Ccm;>oa»bc),  comprising  twenty  : 
siM'clea,  one  of  them,  A.  aht/Hfinicat  found, 
an  its  name  implies,  in  Abyssinia,  the  others 
all  nalives  of  S.  Africa.  They  are  herbs  or  , 
shrtihs,  with  oppc)sUe,  toothed  or  entire  i 
leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  flower-heads  ; i 
the  ray  florets  blue  and  pistllllfcroiis  ■ 
those  of  tlie  disk  yellow,  and  having  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  They  arc  nearly  allied 
lo  the  well-known  Michaelmas  daisy  (A  «tcr), 
from  which  they  differ  chiefly  In  the  |>appus 
of  their  acliencs  consisting  of  one  iu^ies  of 
bristlea  [A.  A.  B.] 

AGATHELPIS.  A genus  of  Cape  under- 


shrubs,  with  alternate  If  nenr-flllform  leaves 
and  tcnninal  flower-spikes,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  The  genus 

is  cliaracterlsed  by  having  a flve-toothed 
tubular  calyx,  an  clongateti  tubular  corolla, 
two  Included  stamens,  aud  a bilocular  ovary 
with  a single  ovule.  By  the  abortion  of 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  the  fruit  Is  a 
simple  acheue,  covered  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  CW.  C.3 

AOATHOPHTLLFM.  A name  intended 
to  express  the  good  ((uallties  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  laurel  family,  among 
which  It  may  be  known  by  its  persistent 
calyx  enclosing  the  fruit,  and  by  its  pos- 
Bes.<iDg  nine  stamens  in  three  rows.  The 
iniiennost  stamens  have,  on  cither  side 
of  their  base*,  a sessile  awl-.dinped  gland 
or  al>ortlve  stamen.  The  anlliera  are  four- 
colU‘d.  One  species,  A.  aromaticumt  grows 
in  .Madagascar,  where  the  natives  use  the 
leaves  for  a condiment.  The  fruit  is  aro- 
matic, but  enclosi's  a kernel  of  an  acrid 
caustic  taste,  known  as  Madagascar  clove 
nntmegs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AGATHOSMA.  A genus  of  rutaceous 
plants,  so  named  from  their  fnigrancc. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Cai>e,  ajjd  have 
regular  flowers.  The  petals  are  divided, 
with  long  claws.  They  have  ten  stamens, 
five  of  which  are  fertile,  with  the  anthers 
tipped  by  a small  gland,  and  five  sterile, 
dilated  nlmve  luto  a petal-like  mass,  thread- 
slia{ied  below.  The  fruit  is  two  to  three- 
cclled,  each  cell  containing  two  ovules 
l)laceil  side  by  side.  A.  pulchella  Is  said  to 
be  made  use  of  by  tbe  Hottentots  to  an- 
oint their  bodies,  a process  ver>*  distaste- 
ful to  Euro|)t*an  nost*s.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  cultivated  for  their  pretty  white 
or  purplish  flowers.  [M.  T.  il.j 

AGATHOTES,  A genua  of  plants  of  the 
gentian  family,  princfi>Ally  distinguished 
by  Its  corolla,  which  Is  divided  al>ove  int<j 
four  pieces,  while  at  the  base  are  a numl>er 
of  small  glandular  pits, each  protected  by  a 
fringed  scale;  and  by  the  stamens,  which 
are  four  in  number,  slightly  connected  to- 
gether at  the  b.ase.  The  dried  stems  of 
A.  Chirayta,  a native  of  the  north  of  India, 
furnish  a pure  bitter,  very  similar  in  its 
pnJiHTties  to  gentian,  and  used  for  like 
puri>o8<»8  under  the  name  of  Chlrctta.  By 
some  this  plant  is  referred  to  the  geuus 
Ophelia.  [M.  T.  M.3 

AGATI.  A genus  of  the  pea  family 
(Leynminoeer),  A.  yrantii/torn  Is  the  only 
si>ecies.  It  Is  a native  of  the  East  Indies 
ajul  tropical  Australia,  but  is  commonly 
cultivated  In  tropical  countries  for  the 
l>eauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  a small  slender 
tree  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  of  rapid 
growth  and  short  duration;  its  leaves 
alternate,  abruptly-plnnate,  with  from 
eight  to  ten  pairs  of  small  leaflets.  Flower 
stalks  axillary,  bearing  from  two  to  four 
large  pca-llke  red  or  white  flowers.  The 
I>ods  are  about  eighteen  Inches  long,  and 
as  thick  as  a common  quill.  In  India  the 
flowers,  pods,  and  young  leaves  an*  u.sed 
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by  the  natives  In  their  curries ; a juice  is 
pressed  from  the  flowers  and  used  in  cur- 
ing dimness  of  vision  ; and  the  seeds  are 
eagerly  sougiit  after  by  birds.  The  bark  is 
powerfully  tonic  and  bitter,  and  considered 
effective  in  small-pox.  The  wood  is  use- 
less except  for  fuel.  The  tree,  being  a fast 
grower  and  sitaringly  clad  with  leaves,  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  betel 
{Piper  BttaO,  [A.  A.  B.] 

AGATE.  A noble  genus  of  Amarylli- 
dacea,  principally  found  in  Mexico  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  The  spe- 
cies, of  which  several  are  known,  are 
mostly  of  large  size,  with  massive  spiny- 
toothed  fleshy  leaves,  forming  a large 
spreading  tuft,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  tall  flower  scape,  supporting  a 
large  compound  inflorescence.  The  peri- 
anth is  funnel-shaped,  persistent,  parted 
into  a limb  of  six  nearly  e<]ual  divisions ; 
the  stamens  are  six  in  number,  in.scrted  in 
the  tul>e  of  the  perianth,  audl>ecomingex- 
serted  after  the  expansion  of  the  flowers; 
the  ovary  is  Inferior,  three-celled,  with 
many  ovules  in  two  rows  in  the  central 
angle  of  e.aoh  cell.  Some  of  the  species 
become  caulescent,  and  they  are  mostly 
long-lived  plants,  making  comparatively 
slow  progress  in  growth  until  the  ai>- 
pearauce  of  the  flower  stem,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  shoots  up  very  rapidly.  The 
best  known  species,  A.  americanot  com- 
monly called  the  American  Aloe,  affords 
a very  good  illustration  of  the  family. 
This  siMJcies  is  almost  stemless : that  is  to 
say,  its  tuft  of  massive  leaves  is  seated 
close  to  the  ground,  and  they  spread  out 
on  all  sides  so  as  to  occupy  considerable 
space.  These  leaves  are  very  thick  and 
fleshy,  con.<»i8ting  of  hard.  Arm  pulpy 
matter  Intermixed  with  fibres ; they  are 
from  three  t<»  six  feet  long,  furnished  with 
hard  spines,  both  along  the  margins  and 
at  tbeiK>int.  These  leaves  are  very  durable, 
continuing  to  exist  for  many  years.  The 
j>lniits  are  long  in  arriving  at  a mature  or 
flowering  age  ; indeed,  so  slow  is  their 
progress,  under  the  artificial  conditions  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  our  gardens,  as  to 
have  led  to  a popular  though  erroneous 
notion  that  they  flower  once  only  in  a 
century.  In  reality  they  flower  but  once, 
the  mature  condition  l>eing  attained  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  ten  to  fifty  or 
seventy  ye.ars  or  more,  according  to  the  ac- 
celerating or  retarding  influences  under 
which  they  are  placed.  H.nvlng,  however, 
acquired  full  growth,  the  plant  produces  Its 
giant  flower-stem  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaves,  after  which  it  perishes.  Mew  plants 
arc  formed  around  the  base  of  the  old 
one  in  the  form  of  suckers.  After  the 
first  api'eamnce  of  the  stem,  it  grows  very 
rapidly,  until  a height  «>f  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  or  even  forty  feet  is  reached ; and, 
towards  the  tip,  a multitude  of  symmetri- 
cally-disposed horizontal  branches  are  pro- 
duced, at  the  ends  of  which  branches  are 
crowded  bearing  the  numerous  erect  yel- 
lowish-green flowers,  by  which  a sweetish 
liquid  is  secreted.  The  flowering  plant  re- 


! mains  for  some  weeks  an  object  of  interest, 
the  flowers  being  durable  and  produced 
In  succession. 

The  American  Aloe  appears  to  have  been 
first  introduced  to  Euro|)e  in  I5f>1,at  which 
date  it  is  recorded  as  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Cortusus.  Parkinson,  in  l64o,  re- 
lates that  it  was  first  brought  into  Spain, 
and  from  thence  spread  into  all  quarters, 
but  is  silent  as  to  its  being  in  England. 
A pl.ant  flowered  in  Paris  in  1063.  Mr.  Ver- 
sprit,  of  Lambeth,  flowered  one,  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  about  1698,  it  being  then  a 
great  rarity.  Two  were  bloomed  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  about  1714.  There  is  a wood 
engraving  extant  with  the  inscriiition 
'Aloe  americava  qua’  .'ioyidtrbusa  floritu 
1662.*  A plant  flowered  at  l.eipslc  In  1700. 
Mr.  Cowell,  in  1729,  flowered  one  at  his 
garden  in  Hoxton ; and  this,  he  asserts, 
was  the  first  seen  in  England,  the  others, 
mentioned  above,  not  being  the  true 
American  Aloe.  There  is  a plate  of  this 
plant,  by  Rirkall,  in  mezzotinto,  dated 
September  2.3,  1729.  Another  flowered  at 
Eaton  Hall,  in  1737  ; a plate  of  it,  engraved 
by  Toms  from  a drawing  by  Badeslade, 
bearing  date  November  of  that  year.  This 
plant  opened  the  crown  for  flowering  on 
June  6th;  the  stem-bud  appeared  on  the 
16th,  and  grew  five  inches  a day  for  some 
weeks ; the  flower  branches  wore  iicrfected 
in  twelve  weeks,  and  then  it  stowl  fur  a 
month  while  the  buds  were  forming;  the 
number  of  flowers  was  about  l.o.’io.  Two 
])lnnts,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  flowered 
at  Hampton  Court  in  1743,  their  respective 
heights  being  twenty-seven  feet  and 
twenty-four  feet.  The  flower  stems  ap- 
peared on  June  3rd,  were  in  perfection  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  continued 
blooming  till  tbe  middle  of  Octolier.  A 
plant  which  flowered  near  Carlsbad  in 
1764  was  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  pro- 
duced twenty-eight  branches,  which  bore 
above  3,000  flowers.  Another  flowered  at 
Leyden  In  1760,  and  a third  at  Kriedricks- 
berg,  in  Denmark,  twenty-two  feet  high, 
with  nineteen  branches  and  more  than 
4,000  flowers.  The  tallest  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  was  one  that  bloomed 
in  the  King  of  Prussia’s  garden,  and  this 
reached  forty  feet  in  height. 

The  specit?s  of  Agave  arc  not  only  orna- 
mental in  character,  but  are  important  on 
account  of  their  uses  and  products.  The 
plants  themselve.s,  with  their  hard,  un- 
yielding spiny  leaves,  fonu  imi>cnetrable 
fences,  and  they  are  used  for  this  purpose 
in  many  parts.  The  roots  as  well  as  the 
leaves  of  A.  ameriama  and  some  allied 
species,  especially  the  Pita  plant,  furnish  a 
fibre  (pita  thread)  which  is  extremely 
tough,  and  is  useful  fur  making  twine  and 
roi)c,  and  for  various  other  purpose."*,  such 
as  paper-making.  Humboldt  describes  a 
bridge  of  upwards  of  130  feet  span,  over 
the  Chimbo  in  (julto,  of  which  the  main 
ropes,  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  made 
of  agave  fibre.  The  fibre  is  separated 
by  bruisltig  the  leaves,  steeping  them  in 
water,  and  afterwards  beating  them. 

The  juice  of  the  Agave  leaves  yields  a 
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very  uwful  surccdancum  for  soap.  For 
this  purpose  the  juice  Is  expressed,  and 
then  the  watery  part  is  evaporated,  either 
hy  artificial  heat  or  exposure  to  the  sun, 
until  It  Is  reduced  to  a thick  consistence, 
when  it  may  be  made  up  Into  boils 
with  the  help  of  lye  ashes.  This  soap 
lathers  with  salt  water  as  well  as  fresh. 
A gallon  of  the  juice  yields  about  a pound 
of  the  soft  extract.  The  roots  of  A.  >apo- 
naria,  a powerful  detergent,  are  employed 
In  Mexico  for  a similar  piiniose. 

The  most  Important  product,  however,  of 
the  Agave,  and  especially  of  A.  amencana, 
is  the  sap,  which  continues  to  flow  for 
some  time  upon  cutting  out  the  inner 
leaves  just  before  the  flower  seafic  is  ready 
to  burst  forth.  The  plant  is  called  Metl  by 
the  Mexicans,  and  Maguay  de  Cociuza  in 
Oaraccas.  Plttes,  Acainetl,  Seonametl,  and 
Magiiey-mctl,  are  varieties  of  this  species, 
which  la  abated  to  lie  common  cveirwliere 
in  Equinoctial  America,  from  the  plains 
even  to  elevations  of  9,ixio  to  10,000  feet.  A, 
ntexicana,  a closely  allied  species,  is  some- 
times called  Mnguei-metl,  and  also  Man- 
gual.  According  to  Ilumboldt,  the  plant 
Is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  interior 
table-land  of  Mexico,  and.  Indeed,  extends 
IIS  far  as  the  Aztec  language.  A.vimjtara 
Is  Tlieo-raetl  or  .Manguei  divlniiin  ; and  In 
Cuinana  and  Caraccas,  A.  cubauit  is  called 
■Maguay  de  Cocay. 

The  sap  alKive  refcrretl  to  Is  of  a sourish 
taste,  and  easily  ferments,  on  account  of 
ihe  mucilage  and  sugar  it  contains,  and  In 
the  fermented  state  Is  called  pulque  by  the 
Spaniards,  This  vinous  beverage,  wliich 
resembles  cider,  has  an  odour  of  putrid 
meat,  extremely  disagreeable  ; but  Eun> 
peaiis  who  have  been  able  to  overcome 
the  aversion  which  Ihe  fetid  otlour  in- 
spires, prefer  the  pulque  to  every  other 
liquor.  A very  intoxicating  brandy,  called 
•Mexlcal  or  Aguardiente  de  Maguey,  is 
formed  from  tlie  pul<iue.  Royle  states  that 
the  tiovernment  drew  from  the  agave 
juice  a net  revenue  of  166,1971.  in  tiiree 
cities.  TTic  fresh  leaves  of  A.  amerirnna, 
rut  Into  slices,  are  ocrastonally  used  as 
bidder  for  cattle ; and  llie  centre  of  the 
flowering  stem,  split  lengthways,  is  said  to 
form  no  tmd  sutistitutc  for  a Euro|>ean 
razor-strop,  on  account  of  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  silica  in  Its  composition.  The 
leaves  are  also  said  to  lie  used  for  scouring 
pewter.  [T.  M.j 

AGDESTIS.  A Mexican  twining  plant 
originally  descrilK'd  by  De  Candolle,  from  a 
drawing  of  Mocino  and  Hesse's  collection, 
and  which  has  till  lately  lieen  very  little 
understood.  Siieciniens  recently  examined 
have,  however,  shown  that  It  forms  a 
very  distinct  and  somewhat  anomalous 
genus  of  Phytolaccaceve. 

AGERATCM.  A genus  of  composites, 
Iteloiiging  to  ilie  Eupatoriam  tribe  of  the 
order,  of  which  the  A.  mrriennxon,  a well- 
known  occupant  of  the  flower-border,  with 
densely  clustered  lavendeeblue  capirules, 
may  bo  taken  as  the  tyiie.  Botanlcally, 


\ it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  cup-sliajed 
j Involucre  of  numerous  imbricated  linear 
I leaflets,  its  naked  receptacle,  and  Its  elon- 
gated angular  fruit,  crowned  by  a pappus 
of  several  awned  scales,  which  are  dilated 
at  the  base.  The  genus  includes  some 
other  annual  species  in  addition  to  the 
A,  mencanum,  but  none  of  them  exceed, 
and  few  equal  it  in  value  for  gardening 
purpo.sos.  The  A.  coxtyznule*  very  closely 
resembles  It,  and  has  recently  aiqieared  iu 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Phalarrtra 
cavlestina.  The  A.  nnguxtifoUum  and  A. 
Inti/nlium  have  white  flowers,  but  are  pro- 
batily  not  in  cultivation.  There  is  a so 
called  w hite  variety  of  A.  mexicanum,  but 
Its  flowers  arc  really  of  a bluish  cast.  A 
few  perennial  siieries  are  comprised  in  the 
genus;  they  possess,  however,  but  little 
general  interest.  The  Ccvlettina  agera- 
toidee,  a half-hardy  perennial,  with  blue 
ageratum-like  flower  heads,  much  em- 
ployed in  bedding,  must  not  lie  con- 
founded with  Ihe  true  Agerainme.  [W.  T.] 

AGGLOMERATE.  Heaped  up:  as  the 
stamens  in  Anoint  and  Magnolia,  or  the 
male  flowers  in  a pine  tree. 

AGGREGATE.  Reveral  things  collected 
together  into  one  hotly : as  tlie  achenes 
in  the  fruit  of  a strawbeiry  ; the  flowers  of 
Ciiscuta. 

AGILA  WOOD.  The  fra.gmnt  wood  of 
Aqitilaria  ovata,  and  A.  Agallochum. 

AGLAXDEAU.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  Olive. 

AGLAOMORPHA.  A genus  of  poly- 
potbaceous  ferns,  of  the  group  Potypodieie, 
distinguished  by  having  the  veins  cf  the 
fronds  reticulated,  with  free  included  vein- 
lets  in  the  areoles,  comblneil  with  the  fol- 
lowing iieculiarlties : — the  free  veinlela 
are  divaricated  ; the  fronds  are  naked,  that 
is,  not  clothed  with  scales;  they  arc  arti- 
culnied  with  the  rhizome,  and  dimorphous, 
that  is,  certain  sterile  dwarfed  oak-leaf-llke 
fronds  arc  produced  as  well  as  the  larger 
fertile  ones:  and,  flnally,  the  fertile  ones 
h.ave  the  fertile  segments,  which  are  the 
upper  ones,  much  narrower  than  the  lower 
sterile  ones.  Then-  Is  but  one  sis'cles,  A. 
Mvvemana,  a native  of  the  Pliillpplne 
Islands.  [T.  M.j 

AGNOSTUS.  A synonym  of  Stetwear- 
piis. 

AGXCS  CA8TU8.  Titex  Agntu<a»tut. 

AGRAPHLS  ‘Tlie  poets  feign  that  the 
boy  Hyacintlius,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  Apollo,  was  changed  by  that  deity 
into  a Hyacinth,  which,  therefore,  was 
marked  w ith  the  letters  AI,  alas  I to  ex- 
press Apollo’s  grief.  It  Is  also  feigned, 
that  the  same  flower  arose  from  the  blood 
of  Ajax  when  he  slew  himself ; tliotw'  let- 
ters being  half  the  hero's  name.'— .Vo(c  in 
Martin'e  Virgil.  Tlie  flower  referred  to  is 
now  supposed  to  be  the  Martagon  lily* 
the  spots  on  the  petals  of  which  some- 
times run  together  so  as  to  assume  the 
required  form  ; but  the  name  Hgacinthua 
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■was  (riven  by  the  earlier  botanists  to  a j 
very  different  fanilly,  of  which  our  com- 
mon woodland  plant,  the  wild  Hyacinth  or 
Blue-hell,  was  one.  This,  presentiiKr  no  j 
tracln(r  of  letters  on  Its  iwtals,  even  to  the  j 
most  ImaBlnatlve  eye,  was  named  by  I,ln- 
na?us  ff.  non-»erip(io>,  or  unln.«crlbcd  Hya- 
cinth. It  has  now  been  removed  by  Lliik  ' 
into  a distinct  genus  and  named  Agra- 
phis,  a Greek  compound  bearing  the  same 
meaning  as  non-neriptut.  The  wild  Hya- 
cinth, as  It  continues  to  be  popularly  called. 

Is  a liliaceous  plant  common  In  woods, 
and  too  well  known  to  need  any  descriiv 
tion.  The  bluc-t)cll  of  Scotland,  the  hare- 
bell In  poetry.  Is  a totally  different  plant. 
Campanula  rotundi/olia.  [C.  A.  J.] 

AGRIMOXIA.  A family  of  herb.aceous 
perennial  plants  with  yellow  flowers,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  lloiareir, 
a-nong  which  they  arc  distinguished  by 
bearing  their  enclosed  seeds  In  the  banl- 
ened  calyx,  which  Is  furnished  on  the 
outside  with  a circle  of  hooked  bristles. 
Tlte  British  representative  of  the  genus, 
A.  Biiintoria,  Is  a common  way-side  plant, 
with  Interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  a scarce- 
ly branched  stem  about  a font  and  a half 
high,  and  an  elongated  spike  of  starry 
yellow  flowers.  When  In  fruit  the  calyx 
becomes  Inverted.  The  foliage  Is  astrin- 
gent and  aromatic,  and  is  .an  ingredient  In 
several  ‘ herb  teas.’  Its  medicinal  virtues, 
though  far  inferior  to  what  they  were  | 
anciently  supposed  to  l>e,  have  retained  for  i 
It  a place  In  the  repertory  of  herb  col-  ! 
lectors,  who  recommend  It  as  tonic  and 
astringent.  It  contains  tannin,  and  will  | 
dye  wool  of  a nankeen  colour.  A Can.a- 
dlan  species  is  said  to  be  used  with  success 
as  a febrifuge.  [0.  -V.  J.] 

AGIIIMONT.  Agrimonia.  — , HEMP. 
EiirxUnnum  eannahtnum.  —,  WATER 
HEMP.  An  old  English  name  for  Bidens 
cemna  and  B.  tripartita. 

AGRIOPHYLT.UM.  A small  genus  of 
Snlrnlacta,  containing  two  species,  na- 
tives of  Caucasian  Siberia.  They  are  an- 
nual plants,  with  alternate,  sessile,  entire 
leaves,  and  aesslle  axillary  flowers  In 
short  squarrosc  spikes.  The  calyx,  when 
present,  consists  of  a single  membra- 
naceous sep.il.  There  arc  three  to  five 
stamens,  and  two  flllform  styles.  The 
fruit  is  a vesclcular  compressed  capsule. 

[W.  C.] 

AGRlPAmE.  (Fr.)  Ltonwrut  Car- 
diaca. 

AGROSTEMVA.  A genus  of  Caryo- 
phyllareir,  of  the  tribe  Silmetr,  founded 
1 by  I.lnnmiis,  hut  now  generally  regarded  ns 
a section  of  the  genus  Lychnir,  from  which 
I It  onlydiffers  In  the  elongated  segmentsof 
the  calyx  limb.  In  the  iH'tals  being  without 
I a prominent  scale  at  the  base  of  the  ex- 
1 pande<l  portion,  and  In  the  capsule  o|iening 
' by  valves,altcrnatewlth  and  notopimslteto 
I the  calyx  segments.  LychniiiAgrottrmma') 
Qithago,  the  well-known  weed  Com  Cockle, 


with  large,  entire,  purple  petals.  Is  the 
only  species  lajlonglng  to  the  section  as  It 
is  now  limited  ; the  rest  of  the  Llnncan 
species  being  referred  to  the  section  Coro- 
naria.  [J.  T.  8.] 

AGROSTI.S.  A genus  at  (Trasses,  typical 
of  the  tribe  Agrostirierr,  and  known  by  the 
English  name  of  Bent  grasses.  The  prin- 
cipal characters,  which  serve  to  di8tln(nnsh 
this  genus  from  Its  allies,  are  the  flowers 
being  single  within  the  calyx  glumes,  and 
having  short  hairs  at  their  base,  and 
! the  uiiper  glume  being  smaller  than  the 
lower.  Tlie  species  are  numerous.nofewer 
than  171  being  described  in  Steudert  Synop- 
sis Plantarum  Oramineantm,  and  their 
range  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  Is 
also  very  extensive.  The  Falkland  Islands, 
Nootka  Sound,  and  T.asm.anlamayhe>|iioted 
as  some  of  the  outlying  st.atlons  for  tho 
siiecies  of  Agrostis.  In  the  British  Isles, 
the  Bent  grasses  are  of  general  currence 
on  all  damp  pastures,  as  well  as  on  dry  I 
waste  (ground.  The  Marsh  Bent,  Agrostis  ! 
alha.  Is  the  once  famous  Florin  grass  of  the 
: late  Dr.  Richardson,  who,  by  bis  writings 
on  the  subject,  brought  It  prominently  be- 
fore the  agricultural  public,  and  caused  It 
' to  bo  cultivated  on  a rather  extensive 
scale,  jiarticularly  in  Ireland.  It  has  not, 
i however,  lieen  found  to  realise  the  expec- 
tations held  concerning  its  worth,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  extensively  grown  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing the  long  stems  lying  prostrate  on  tho 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  throwing  out 
roots  at  their  nodes  or  joints,  by  which 
means  they  frequently  extend  four  feet  or 
more  from  the  main  root  of  the  plant  with- 
out flowering.  The  Dog  Bent,  Agrostis 
canina,  is  the  grass  which  sick  dogs,  and 
even  cats,  sometimes  chew,  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  la  suiipoaed,  of  causing  them  to 
vomit.  This  sjiecics  wants  the  Inner  glume 
or  pale  to  the  flower.  Agrostis  pulekella,  a 
native  of  yulto,  is  cultivated  In  gardens, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  elegant  p.anicles  of 
Cowers,  which,  on  being  rut  before  they 
arc  fully  rl|«e,  remain  a long  time  In  a dry 
I slate,  without  much  alteration  In  their  ap- 
I pearancc.  Some  of  the  forcl(rn  sjiecies  of 
this  genus  are  valiiable  as  pasture  grasses 
in  the  parts  of  the  world  where  they  grow 
spontaneously,  [D.  JI.] 

AGROSTOPHTLLrM.  A genus  of  Java 
Orchids  wnh  fleshy  stems,  narrow  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  jiacked  closely  Into  ter- 
minal heads.  Two  or  three  unimportant 
I species  are  known  to  botanists. 

I AGUILBOOriL.  A Chilian  name  for 
the  t>erries  of  Lardizabala  bitemata. 

I A I AULT.  (Ft.)  Karcissus  Pseudo-Sar- 
cissus. 

I AIGLANTINE.  (Fr.)  Afuilsgia  trulga- 
I ris. 

AIGLE-IMP^RIAL.  (Fr.)  Pteris  agui- 
Una. 

1 AIGRELIER.  (Fr.)  Pyrus  torminalis. 


Digitized  dy  vjoO^Ic 
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AIGREMOINE.  (Pr.)  Agrimonia;  also 


Areffionta  agrimontoidcs. 

AIGUILLE  BE  BERGER.  <Fr.)  Scandix 
PeeUn-Veneria. 

AIL.  (Pr.)  AWiumsah'tmm.  —A  TOC- 
PET.  Muacari  comosuvi.  — DES  BOIS. 
Allium  vrsinnm,  — D’ESPAGNE. 
Scorodtyprn/tum,  — DOKE'.  Allium  Moly. 
— D'ORIENT.  Allium  Ampeioprasum, 

ATLANTC3.  The  Yemia  du  Japrm  of 
the  French,  A.  glanduloaa  of  botanists.  Is 
In  Its  native  countries,  China  and  India, 
where  it  is  called  Ailanto,  a tree  of 
larue  size  .and  handsome  api>earance,  hear- 
ing numerous  pinnate  leaves  from  one  to 
two  feet  long  or  more,  and  clusters  nf 
greenish  flowers  of  a disagreeable  odour. 
It  Is  of  rapid  grow'th,  making,  when  favour- 
ably situated,  annual  shoots  from  three  to 
six  feet  In  length.  Its  German  name,  Got- 
terbaum, ‘Tree  of  the  gods/ is  said  to  be 
a translation  of  Ailanto.  French  arborl- 
culturi.Hs  recommend  that  its  lateral 
branches  should  be  annually  lopped  off, 
when  the  main  trunk  will  ascend  perpen- 
dicularly and  sustain  a symmetrical  spread- 
ing canopy.  In  France  and  Italy,  it  is 


Ailantai  glandalotxii. 


much  rained  as  a tree  for  shading  puMIc 
walks,  and  Is  planted  for  that  purpose 
along  with  the  tulip-tree,  hor.se-chestuut, 
plane,  &c.  Its  leaves  are  not  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  Insects,  which  Is  a great  re- 
commendation ; nevertheless  they  are  the 
favourite  food  of  the  silk  moth.  Bnmbyx 
Cynthia  ; and  they  continue  on  the  tree 


arc  specimens,  both  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  exceeding  sixty  feet  In  height. 
The  name  ‘ Japan  varnish/  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  It  through  some  mistake: 
probably  from  its  having  been  mistaken  for 
Jlhua  sucredaneum.  Other  species  are 
stove-plants.  [C.  A.  J.j 

AINSWORTHIA.  A genus  of  Umhelli' 
fertv^  containing  three  species,  natives  of 
Palestine, having  the  habit  of  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  Tordylium^  from  which,  however, 

It  differs  In  the  absence  of  the  calyx  teeth, 
and  in  having  the  margin  of  the  fniit 
smooth.  This  genus  was  s(*i>arated  from 
llnaselquiaiia  by  IJoissler,  because  nf  the  ' 
breadth  of  the  olciferous  vitlie  In  the  fruit, 
and  also  from  the  characters  of  the  calyx 
and  fniit,  which  are  the  same  in  Hassel- 
quiatia  as  in  Turdylium.  [W,  C.] 

AIR  PLANT.^  A common  name  for 
Aeridea.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  Epi- 
phytes, nr  plants  which  grow  on  trees  and 
other  elevated  objects,  not  In  the  earth, 
and  derive  their  nutriment  from  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  They  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  terrestrial  plants,  or  those 
growing  in  earth,  and  from  parasites, 
w’hich  derive  nourishment  directly  from 
other  plants  on  which  they  grow.  [T.  M.] 

AIRA.  A genus  of  grasses,  belonging 
to  the  tril)e  Avenet^,  distinguished  hy  hav- 
ing two  perfect  florets  and  frequently  the 
rudiment  of  a third  floret  within  the 
glumes.  The  pale.s  are  notched  at  tlie 
point,  .ind  hear  short  awns  on  the  hack,  the 
awns  being  in  most  instances  kneed  or 
bent.  The  species  arc  numerous,  and  have 
an  extensive  range  of  localities  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Those  that  are  na- 
tives of  the  British  Isles  are  not  heW  In 
great  estimation  for  agricultural  purposes, 
being  of  a coarse  wiry,  nature. 

The  tufted  nair-grass,  Aira  canspitosa.  Is 
one  of  the  tallest-growing  British  grasses: 
indeed,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
the  culms,  or  stems  frequently  attain  a 
height  of  six  feet.  In  boggy  band,  the  close 
gpiwlng  tufts  form  what  are  called  tus- 
socks, which  are  found  extremely  useful 
for  stepping  on  when  walking  over  soft 
water>*  places.  [D.  M.} 

ATRELLE.  (Fr.)  raccinium.  — RAISIN 
B’OrUS.  T'accmium  Arctostaphyloa.  — 
HO  UG  E.  Faccmtuwi  is-idffa, 

AIROCHLOA.  A name  given  to  certain 
festucaceous  grasses,  now  generally  refer- 
red to  A'o?(ena.  [T.  M.] 

AinOPSIS.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Arcncrr,  distinguished 
from  the  genus  Aim  hy  the  p,ales  being 
I>artly  attached,  or  adnatc  to  the  com  or 
seed.  The  majority  of  authors  do  not, 
however,  consider  this  character,  along 


and  retain  their  green  colour  till  the  j with  some  others  of  minor  importance, 
first  frosts  of  November,  when  the  leaflets  1 sufllclcnt  to  separate  it  permanently  from 
suddenlydrop  off,  the  leaf-stalks  remaining  Aim,  and,  consequently,  retain  the  species 
oil  often  a week  or  two  longer.  The  wood  is  which  Fries  included  under  it,  as  a section 
yellow’lsh-white, satiny,  and  well  suited  for  of  the  genus  Aira.  The  two  British  spe- 
the  purposes  of  the  cabinet-maker.  There  i cies,  namely,  Aimpna  raryaphyllea  and 
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A.  ■prfteox,  are  small  elofrant  (rrasses. 
■which  flower  In  sprint?  and  the  early  part  of 
summer,  neither  of  them  of  much  value  as 
attricultural  irrasses,  being  only  of  annual 
duration,  and  loving  to  grow  on  dry  bar- 
ren sandy  sitots  which  produce  little  else 
besides  them.  [D.  M.] 

AITONIA.  This  name  Is  applied  to  cer- 
tain plants(usually  referred, hut  with  some 
doubt,  to  the  family  of  Meliacea,'\  In  honour 
of  Mr.  Alton,  the  former  superintendant 
of  Kew  Gardena  The  calyx  is  deeply 
divided  Into  four  divisions ; the  petals  are 
four ; the  stamens  eight,  projecting  from 
the  corolla,  their  fllamcnts  united  Into  a 
tube  arising  from  beneath  the  ovarj', 
which  latter  Is  surmounted  by  a thread- 
shaped  style,  terminated  by  an  ohtu.se 
stigma.  TTie  fruit  Is  membranous  and 
triangular,  of  one  cell,  with  several  seeds 
attached  to  a central  receptacle.  A.  ea- 
pensit  Is  a small  shrub  sometimes  culti- 
vated In  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AIZOON.  A genus  of  plants  referred  by 
Endllcher  to  Pitrtulacetv,  but  separated 
from  that  order  by  Lindley  on  account  of 
their  want  of  petals  and  the  small  number 
of  stamens,  and  formed,  with  some  allied 
genera,  into  a distinct  order,  Tetragmiiacta. 
The  calyx  Is  flvc-partlte,  and  coloured  on 
the  inner  surface.  The  stamens,  about 
twenty  in  number,  are  inserted  singly  or 
In  from  three  to  five  bundles  in  the  base  of 
the  calyx.  There  are  five  subclavatc  stig- 
mas ; the  ovary  has  live  cells,  each  con- 
taining from  two  to  ten  ovules.  The 
genus  contains  more  than  twenty  species 
of  prostrate  herbaceous  plants,  very  abun- 
dant in  Southern  -\frlc.a,  and  found  spar- 
ingly also  in  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  and  Arabia.  The  ashes  of  A.can- 
an'ense  and  A.  hiipanicuvi  abound  in  soda. 

[W.  C.] 

AJAX.  A subdivision  of  the  genus  Xar- 
cifsuf,  including  the  common  Daffodil,  and 
other  S|iecles  having  a long  trumpel-shap<.d 
coronet  to  the  flowers.  [T.  M.j 

AJONC,  or  AJONC  MARIN.  (Fr.)  Vlex 
europa-iis. 

AJOtVAIN.S.  The  carminative  fruits  of 
some  Indian  species  of  PtychatU.  Also 
called  Ajwui'ns. 

AJUGA.  A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  labiate  family,  presenting  nothing  re- 
markable in  appeanuicc,  nor  possessing 
any  properties  which  render  It  valua- 
ble. The  siH’cIes  are  all  herbaceous,  and 
the  majority  are  annuals.  The  flowers 
cither  grow  In  whorls  of  six  or  more,  or 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaves  : 
sometiines  contracted  so  as  to  resemble  a 
spike.  In  other  si>ecies  more  loosely,  hut 
in  all  cases  accoiii|>anlcd  by  leaves  or  leaf- 
likc  bracts.  SievernI  species  arc  funiished 
with  auilons  or  runners,  of  the  four 
ftrliish  species,  the  commonest  is  A. 
TtpUma  (common  Bugle),  a w ootlland  and 
heilge  side  plant,  rendered  noticeable  by 
the  dull  purple  tinge  of  its  upper  leaves 


and  bracts.  A section  of  the  family,  named 
Ground  Pines,  Is  represented  in  Britain  by 
A.  Cham<xpUt/t,  a tufted  spreading  herb 
with  three-cleft,  very  narrow  hairy  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  dotted  with  rei  Bugle 
was  formerly  held  In  high  esteem  for  Its 
vulnerary  proiiertles.  ’RucIIius  wrlteth 
that  they  commonly  said  In  France,  howe 
he  needeth  neither  phlsician  nor  surgeon 
that  bath  Bugle  and  Sanlckle,  for  It  doth 
not  onely  cure  woundes,  being  Inwardly 
taken,  but  also  applied  to  them  outwardly.' 
—Gerarde.  Other  medical  virtues  assigned 
to  the  Bugle  have  aa  little  foundation,  In 
fact,  as  the  above.  [C.  A J.J 

AKEBIA  A small  genus  of  Lardiza- 
baliicea,  distinguished  by  having  separate 
male  and  female  flowers  ; the  former  con- 
sisting of  a three-leaved  calyx  of  ovate- 
lanceolate,  concave,  nearly  equal  segments, 
six  euljcqual  free  stamens  in  two  rows,  and 
the  rudiments  of  six  ovaries;  the  latter 
formed  of  three  large  roundish  concave 
sepals,  six  to  nine  dwarfed  abortive  sta- 
mens. and  from  three  to  nine  distinct  ob- 
long-ryllndraceous  ovaries,  crowned  by  a 
short  peltate  stigma.  The  species  arc  cliral)- 
ing  plants  of  Japan  and  China,  commonly 
cultivated  In  gardens,  and  also  forming 
welcome  half-hardy  climbers  In  those  of 
our  own  country.  One  of  them,  A.  quinnta, 
has  Its  freely  running  stems  furnished  with 
very  pretty  leaves,  consisting  of  three  to 
live  ovate  or  obovate  entire  obtuse  emargl- 
nate  leaflets ; and  from  the  axils  of  these 
leaves  grow  the  racemes  of  dull-coloured 
fragrant  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  are 
smaller  and  sterile,  the  lower  larger  and 
f<-rtlle.  Mr.  Fortune  found  this  plant  in 
Cliusan,  growing  on  the  lower  sides  of  the 
hills  in  hedges;  when  climbing  on  other 
trees.  Its  branches  hung  down  In  grace- 
ful festoons,  attracting  attention  by  the 
I delightful  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  the 
I colour  of  which,  a dark  purplish  brown,  is 
not  particularly  showy.  [T.  M.] 

I AKA.  The  New  Zealand  ifetroaiderot 
acandena^ 

! AKEE  TREE.  Slighia  {01  Cupania)  aor 
pida. 

I AKHRODT,  INDIAN.  Aleuritea  triloba. 

I AKRA.  The  name.  In  India,  of  the  fodder 
Vetch,  Viciaaativa. 

I AKCND.  The  Calotropia  gigantea  of 
' India. 

! ALA.  One  of  the  lateral  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower.  Alsu  a membranous 
expansion  of  any  kind ; as  that  round  the 
seed  of  a blgnoniad,  from  the  summit  or 
side  of  a seed-vessel,  or  on  the  angles  of  a 
stem.  Formerly,  llie  axil,  hut  not  now  em- 
ployed In  that  sense.  The  word  is  generally 
used  In  the  plural  form,  aI:o. 

ALABASTRUS.  A flower-bud. 

I AL.\M.\NIA  pnnicea.  A little  creep- 
ing Mexican  orehid,  scarcely  distinct  from 
Hpidendrum.  It  has  crimson  flowers,  with 
a small  bar  across  the  lip. 
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ALANGIACE.E  (AInngiad:<).  A natural 
order  of  plants  Inhabltint;  tropical  Asia. 
With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Xyssa, 
which  13  found  in  the  tlnitcd  States,  all 
are  trees  or  shrubs  with  inconspicuous 
flowers,  structurally  similar  to  those  of 
certain  myrtles.  Their  fruit  is  succulent  i 
and  eatable,  but  not  agreeable  to  Euroia-an 
tastes.  The  principal  generaare  Alangtnm  I 
and  Ah/.i-'w'.  Eight  or  nine  species  are  aU 
that  are  known. 

ALANGIUM.  A genua  of  Indian  trees, 
containing  two,  or  perhaps  three  species, 
and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  -4i«n- 
ghicem.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  exstlpu- 
late,  entire,  and  reticulated  on  the  under 
surface  with  transverse  veins.  The  calyx 
Is  camtvinulate,  live  to  ten-toothtnl ; the 
petals,  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of 
the  calyx,  are  linear  and  rctlexed.  The 
stamens  are  twice  or  four  times  as  many 
as  the  iM'tals,  and  have  fllaments  which 
are  very  h.airy  towards  the  base,  and  be.ar 
adnate  anthers.  The  ovary  is  coherent  with 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  somewhat 
crowned  with  Its  limb;  It  is  one-celled, 
with  one  pendulous  ovule.  The  single 
subulate  style  is  expanded  at  the  base  into 
a colourcHl  thick  fleshy  disk,  covering  the 
top  of  the  ovary.  The  fruit,  a fleshy  one- 
seeded  drupe.  Is  edible  but  not  palatable, 
being  mucilaginous  and  insipid.  The  roots 
are  aromatic,  and  thetimbergo<Kland  beau- 
tiful. Some  of  the  branches  occasionally 
iH^come  splnescent.  The  Malays  believe 
the  Bi'ecles  of  Atangium  to  have  a purga- 
tive hydragoglc  property.  Do  Candolle 
established  the  natural  order  Atangiea;  on 
tills  genus,  separating  it  from  ilyrtaeto! 
and  other  allied  orders,  because  of  its  more 
numerous  petals,  adnate  anthers,  and  one- 
celled  fruit;  and  from  ComUretaeto",  on 
account  of  its  adnate  anthers,  albuminous 
seeds,  and  flat  cotyledons.  [W.  C.] 

ALARIA.  A genus  of  dark-spored  Alg(r, 
consisting  of  a very  few  species,  conflned 
to  the  colder  regions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Paclflc.  The  frond  is  from  three  to 
twenty  feet  long,  of  a membranous  sub- 
stance, but  is  furnished  with  a strong  cen- 
tral nerve  or  rib,  and  is  frequently  much 
tom  and  splltby  theactlon  of  the  waves ; it 
is  supported  below  by  a short  cylindrical 
stem,  from  the  sides  of  which  flngcr- 
shaped  processes  are  given  off,  in  whose 
outer  coat  the  spore  cases  an?  immersed, 
BupiMirted  on  short  peduncles,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  ultimately  divided  into 
four  spores.  We  have  a single  species 
only  upon  our  own  coasts,  A loriacsculen/n, 
which  is,  however,  well  known  by  the 
Scotch  under  the  name  of  Badderlocks, 
Henware,  Honeywarc,  and  Murlins,  and  Is 
the  liest  of  all  the  esculent  Algtc  when 
eaten  raw,  the  midrib  and  fruit-bearing 
apiiendages  being  the  parts  most  In  use. 
The  name  of  Bailderlocks,  which  has  put- 
rled  etymologists,  is  clearly  a corruption 
of  Baldcrlocks,  or  the  locks  of  Balder,  a 
Scandinavian  deity  to  whom  other  plants 
have  been  dedicated.  CM.  J.  B.J 


ALASANDI  or  ABHAK.  An  Indian 
name  for  a common  Eastern  pulse,  Dali- 
chaa  Cutjang. 

AI.ATE,  Furnished  with  a thin  wring  or 
expansion. 

ALATERNUS.  The  common  ganlen 
name  of  Ithamama  Alatemxui,  a well-known 
evergreen  shrub. 

ALBEFACTIO.  A condition  of  plants 
Induced  by  absence  of  light,  commonly 
callefl  Blanching,  in  which  little  or  no 
chlorophyll  is  formed,  the  peculiar  secre- 
tions are  diminished,  and  the  tissues  arc 
tender  and  unnaturally  drawn  out ; and 
thus  plants,  which  in  a state  of  health  are 
tough,  unwholesome,  and  unlit  for  food, 
become  palatable  and  wholesome.  If  light 
be  restored,  the  plant  may  gradually  re- 
cover lu  tone,  hut  if  it  is  absent  for  any 
great  length  of  time  death  is  sure  to  ensue. 
.Some  succulent  plants,  and  those  which 
have  tubers,wlll  sometimes  survive  the  first 
season,  but  in  general  the  conflnenient  of 
a few  months  at  the  time  of  active  growth 
is  fataL  Flowers,  when  bleached,  as  of  the 
phyllanthoid  Cacti,  sometimes  recover  their 
colour  when  exposed  to  light,  but  lilacs 
which  are  blanched  for  oriiamental  pnr- 
IHises  remain  white,  though  their  leaves  ac- 
quire a yellowish-green  tinge.  [M.  J.  B.) 

ALBERTINIA.  A genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  containing  atrout  a dozen 
species.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees. 
With  alternate,  stalked,  entire  leaves  atte- 
nuated at  both  ends,  and  either  covered 
with  short  white  hairs,  or  entirely  smooth. 
Their  flower-heads  arc  arranged  in  compact 
globular  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
hninches,  each  head  containing  from  one 
to  three  florets.  The  hairs  of  the  pappus 
arc  flliform,  arranged  in  two  or  many  series, 
and  often  rose-coloured.  All  of  them  are 
natives  of  Brazil.  Their  uses.  If  any,  are 
not  known.  (A.  A.  B.] 

AI.BIZZIA.  Agenusof  the  leguminous 
family,  related  to  Acacia.  The  name  Be- 
acmut  was  given  by  M.  Richard  to  an 
Abyssinian  tree,  of  which  the  flowers  and 
fruits  were  unknown  to  him.  Since  then 
the  plant  has  Iteen  found  In  flower,  and 
proves  to  Ik-  a species  of  AlbizzUt.  This 
plant,  the  Alhizzia  anthrliuintiea.  Is  a small 
tree,  with  bipinnate  leaves  made  up  of  one 
or  two  pinna*,  eacii  of  which  hears  three  or 
four  pairs  of  obovate,  unequal-sided  leaf- 
lets, about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  Inch 
broatl.  The  flowers  arc  In  axillary  stalked 
heads.  The  Abyssinian  name  of  the  plant 
is  Besenn.a  or  Mesenna,  and  its  bark  is 
much  used  in  that  country  In  the  treat- 
ment of  tapeworm  (Tama  aoliitmi,  a i>est 
to  which  the  Abyssinlans  are  much  subject 
from  their  eating  raw  meat.  [A.  A.  B.j 

ALBCCA.  A genus  of  African  Lillacrtr, 
chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  closely 
resembling  Omilhognlum,  but  having  the 
three  inner  segments  of  the  perianth 
closed  over  the  seamens,  while  the  three 
outer  ones  are  spreading;  three  of  the 
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8lx  stanicna  are  often  sterile.  They,  ALDER,  The  common  name  for  Ainua 
are  bullmus  plants,  easily  cultivated  in  the  ' — , UERRY-BEAKIKG.  lthamnu»  Fran- 
greenhou.se  when  grown  in  pots  with  sandy  (ntla.  — , BLACK.  An  old  English  name 
peat  earth;  but  they  are  not  very  orna-  for  Rhamniis  Frangula-,  also  applied  in 
mental,  having  green  or  yellowish  flowers  America  to  Prinos  verticiltatus.  — , RED 
striped  with  white,  and  leaves  more  or  less  A name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoiio  to 
like  those  of  the  hyacinth.  Seventeen  or  Cttnonia  capaisis.  — , WHITE.  A name 
eighteen  species  have  been  In  cultivation  given  to  Ptatylophus  tri/otiatus  In  South 
in  this  country.  [J.  T.  8.]  Africa ; also  to  CleUira  alni/ulia  In  Korth 

America. 

ALBCMEN.  The  matter  that  is  Inter-  * t r,Dr,ir , . 

posed  between  the  skin  of  a seed  and  the  ALDROVANDA.  A genus  of  Drote~ 
embryo,  or  the  vitellus,  if  there  Is  one.  containing  a single  siiecles  found  in 

It  is,  in  reality,  whatever  substance  Is  tie-  Lurope,  growing  in  still  water, 

positetl  In  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  during  J**'®  plant,  A.  vesiculosa.  Is  remarkable 
the  growlli  of  the  seed.  *or  its  curious  leaves,  which  are  in  whorls 

,T  ! 1.  1 1.1,  ™ nine;  they  are  pellucid,  and 

ALBFMINOl^  Furnished  with  aibu-  Inflated  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to  fonn  a 
men  when  perfectly  ripe.  A term  ex-  vesicle,  which  acts  as  a float  ; the  Icaf- 
clusively  applied  to  seeds.  stalk  is  flat  (not  Inflatedt,  with  four  or  live 

ALBDRNITAS.  A tendency  to  remain  1 hristles  at  the  extremity ; the  stems  are 
like  alburnum.  A disease  of  trees,  when  ^ Inches  long,  generally  simple, 

white  rings  of  wood  are  interposed  among  whorls  of  leaves  approximate: 

heart-wood.  : flowers  are  white,  and  rather  small 

a T mu  j « a . j fliid  Solitary,  Iwmc  Oil  longish  slender 

ALBURNUM.  The  sap  wood  of  a tree*  peduncles,  springing  from  the  axils  of  the 
the  younger  wood,  not  choked  upbysedi-  leaves.  rj  T S.] 

memary  deposit,  and  therefore  permeable  . _ ,,  . , , _ . 

to  fluids  ALE-COST.  An  old  English  name  for 

' , Pyrethrum  Tanacetnm,  commonly  known 

ALCAMPHORA.  A remedial  prepara-  as  Ra/samita  vulgaviSf  the  Costmary  of 
tion  from  CroUyn  ptrdicipes.  gardens. 

ALCE'E  DE  LA  FLORIDE.  (Fr.)  Gor-  ALE-HOOF.  An  old  English  name  for 
donia  Lasianthus,  Nepeta  Glechoma,  the  Ground  Ivy. 

AI.CHEMILLA.  A genus  of  herbaceous  ALEPYRDM.  A genusof  Dcsraitriacctc, 
annual  or  iierennial  plants,  belonging  to  containing  three  sisjcles  of  small  tufted 
the  natural  order  Rosacea.  All  the  species  \ herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  shores  of 
have  lobed  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  New  Holland.  They  have  solitary  or  few 
yellow  or  greenish  flowers.  A.  vulgaris,  tlie  terminal  flowers,  with  two  bracts ; a single 
common  Lady's ILantle,  Is  frequent  In  wet  stamen;  and  six  or  eight  ovaries,  with 
pastures  and  the  borders  of  woods:  the  simple  styles  to  each.  Tlie  genus  differs 
leaves  are  rather  large,  roundish,  seven  to  from  Centmlepis  m wanting  hractcolcs, 
nine  lobed,  plaited,  and  notched  at  the  and  in  the  eputhc  consisting  of  one  or 
edges;  the  flowers,  though  small,  are  nu-  very  few  flowers.  [W.  C.] 

merous,  of  a golden  green  colour, and  col- 

lected  into  forked  clnsters.  Itoftcn  occurs  ALETRIS.  A genus  of  North  American 
in  gardens,  where  it  is  valued  more  for  tlie  hcrhaceons  Ilamodoracca,  distinguished 
pleasant  green  of  Its  foliage  tlian  for  any  following  features : — Tlie  periantli 

showliiess  Willie  In  flower.  Us  properties  I®  half-inferior,  tubular,  with  a six-cleft 
are  astringent,  and  slightly  tonic : hence  it  spreading  or  funnel-shaped  limb;  the  six 
comes  within  the  province  of  the  ‘ sim-  stamens  are  inserted  into  tlie  base  of  the 
jiler.*  A.  alpina  is  a mountain  species,  perianth  segments,  and  have  flat  fllameiits 
found  on  the  hanks  of  rivulets  in  Scotland  «n<'  somewliat  arrow-shapi'd  anthers ; the 
and  the  North  of  England.  The  leaves  of  >s  threc-lotied.  pyramidal,  with  a 

this  species  are  deeply  divided  Into  five  sO'lb  composed  of  three  connate  bristles, 
oblong  leaflets,  and  are  thickly  covered  distinct  at  the  base,  but  joined  at  the  top 
with  lustrous  silky  hair.  To  this  species  Into  a simple  stlgina;  the  capsule  is  py- 
iirobably  belongs  of  right  the  not  inappro-  ramidal,  three-celled,  trieoccous,  enclosed 
pri.ate  name  of  ‘Lady's  Mantle,’ which  is  In  the  perianth,  and  o)>enlng  at  the  iKiint 
sliared  in  virtue  of  kin  alone  by  its  less  >«  H'tce  directions;  and  the  seeds  are 
daintily  clothed  relative.  A.  arvensis  numerous,  minute,  striated.  A.  farinosa, 

( I’arsley-PlertI  is  a small  annual  plant,  a calk'd  Colic  root  and  Star  grass,  is  a dwarf 
few  inches  long,  with  j.agged  leaves,  and  l>erennial  with  somewhat  dlstlchousradlcal 
tufts  uf  minute  jo'f'pn  flowers  growlugr  In  ! h'aves,  which  are  Iancc-sha|»ed,  ribbed,  and 
their  axils.  It  grows  abun<laiitly  In  cul-  sessile  or  somewhat  sheathing  at  the  base, 
tivated  Holds,  aiid  on  hedge  hanks.  A.  The  stem  is  slinple.  Invested  with  remote 
alpina,  and  some  of  the  foreign  species,  scales,  one  to  three  feet  high,  terminating 
are  weU  adapted  for  rock-work.  [C.  A.  J.]  In  a spiked  raceme  of  sliort-stalkcd,  white. 


ALCORNO(X),or  ALCORNOQUE  BARK- 
The  bark  of  several  species  of  Byrsonima- 
The  Alconioque  of  Spain  is  the  bark  of 
the  cork-tree. 


ALEPYRDM.  A genusof  Dfseaitriacco', 
containing  three  siiecies  of  small  tufted 
I herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  sliores  of 
New  Holland.  They  have  solitary  or  few 
terminal  flowers,  with  two  bracts ; a single 
stamen;  and  six  or  eight  ovaries,  with 
simple  styles  to  each.  Tlie  genus  differs 
from  Centmlepis  m 'wanting  hractcolcs, 
and  in  the  spalhe  consisting  of  one  or 
very  few  flowers.  ['VY.  C.] 

ALETRIS.  A genus  of  North  American 
herbaceous  Ilamodoracea,  distinguished 
by  the  foliowing  features ; — The  perianth 
Is  half-inferior,  tubular,  with  a six-cleft 
spreading  or  funnel-shaped  limb ; the  six 
stamens  are  inserted  into  tlie  base  of  the 
perianth  segments,  and  have  flat  fllameiits 
and  somewhat  arrow-shaped  anthers ; the 
ovary  Is  threc-lotied,  iiyranildal,  with  a 
style  composed  of  three  connate  bristles, 
distinct  at  the  base,  hut  joined  at  the  top 
Into  a simple  stigma;  the  capsule  is  py- 
ramidal, three-celled,  trieoccous,  enclos^ 
in  the  perianth,  and  o)>enlng  at  the  iKiint 
in  three  directions;  and  the  seeds  are 
numerous,  minute,  striated.  A.  farinosa, 
railed  Colic  root  and  Star  grass,  is  a dwarf 
Iierennial  with  somewhat  dlstlchousradlcal 
I leaves,  which  are  lancc-shaiied,  ribbed,  and 
sessile  or  somewhat  sheathing  at  the  base. 
The  stem  is  slinple.  Invested  with  remote 
scales,  one  to  three  feet  high,  terminating 
In  a spiked  raceme  of  sliort-stalkcd,  white, 
oblong,  boll-sha|)ed  flowers,  the  outer  sur- 
face of  which  has  a roughish  frosted  or 
mealy  apiiearance.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
intense  bitters  known,  and  U used  both  as 
a tonic  and  a stomachic.  [T.  M.J 
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ALEUlllTEa  A genus  of  tbe  spurge- 
wort  family  (Euphorbiacea).  The  only 
species,  A.  triloba,  called  the  Csndleberry 
tree,  forms  a tree  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, attaining  the  height  of  thirty  to  forty- 
feet,  and,  though  originally  a native  of 
the  Moluccas  and  the  a fttclflc  Isles,  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
for  the  s^e  of  its  nuts.  The  leaves  are  al- 
ternate, four  to  eight  Inches  long,  stalked,  ' 
and  without  stipules,  either  oval  acute  and 
entire,  or  from  three  to  five  lobed,  and, 
like  ail  the  young  parts,  covered  with  a 
whitish  starry  pubescence.  The  flowers  ! 
are  small  and  white,  growing  In  clusters  : 
at  the  apex  of  the  branches,  the  males  and  i 
females  together  In  th*  same  cluster,  the 
former  being  the  most  numerous.  The  j 
fruit  is  two-celled,  fleshy,  roundish,  and 
when  ripe  of  an  olive  colour.  Its  greatest 
diameterabout  two  and  ahalf  Inches  ; each 
cell  contains  one  seed.  In  form  something  | 
like  a small  walnut,  thcoutcr  shell  of  which  i 
is  very  hard.  The  kernels,  when  dried  and  ; 
stuck  on  a reed,  arc  used  by  the  Polyne- 
sian islanders  as  a substitute  for  candles ; I 
and  as  an  article  of  food  In  New  Georgia.  } 
They  are  said  to  taste  like  walnuts.  Wlien 
pressed  they  yield  a large  proportion  of 
pure  palatable  oil,  used  as  a drying  oil  for  ' 
paint,  and  known  as  Country  Walnut  Oil 
and  Artists'  Oil.  In  Ceylon  it  is  called  Ke- 
kune  Oil,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  it ‘is  used  as  a mordant  for  their 
vegetable  dyes,’  Rukui  Oil.  In  these  is- 
lands alone  about  10,000  gallons  are  annu-  I 
ally  produced.  It  has  been  Imported  to  this  ; 
country,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  fetches  about  201.  per  Imperial  ton.  The 
cake,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is 
esteemed  as  a food  for  rattle,  and  also  as 
manure.  ‘ The  rOot  of  the  tree  affords  a 
brown  dye,  which  is  used  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  for  their  native  cloths,'  The 
plant  is  known  in  India  under  the  name  of 
Indian  Akhrout.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ALEXANDERS.  A common  name  for 
Smvmium  Olusatrum.  Sometimes  written 
Alisanders.  —.GOLDEN.  An  American 
name  tor  Zizia. 

ALFA.  Tlic  flbre  of  JWaerofhloa  ienacis- 
sima,  used  in  Algeria  for  paper-making. 

ALFALFA.  The  Spanish  name  of  Lu- 
cerne, Medteaffo  aativa. 

ALFREDIA.  A genus  of  the  composite 
family,  founded  on  the  Cninis  crniuasot 
old  authors,  which  w-aa  cultivated  in  this 
country  so  long  ago  as  17fi0  by  Miller  in 
the  Chelsea  garden,  and  was  flgured  by 
him  in  a publication  illustrating  his  re- 
nowned Oardener’t  Dictionary.  A.  cemua, 
a native  of  Silieria,  is  a rank-grow- 
ing, thistle-like  plant,  one  to  seven  feet 
high,  with  stalked  heart-shaped  root-leaves 
ne.arly  a foot  long,  having  their  serrate 
blades  white  underneath,  and  their  foot- 
stalks crisped  and  prickly : the  stem 

leaves  are  sessile  and  heart -shapetl,  except 
the  uppermost,  which  are  n.arrow  lance- 
shaped. Each  branch  ends  lu  a nodding 


yellow  thistle-head,  rather  more  than  an 
inch  across,  containing  numerous  tubular 
florets,  enclosed  by  an  Involucre  of  spiny- 
pointed  and  lacerated  scales.  From  Sor- 
ratula  the  geuus  differs  in  the  pappus 
hairs  (Which  crown  the  obovate  streaked 
achenes)  being  bearded  instead  of  rough, 
as  well  as  in  the  long  feathery  tails  of  the 
anthers.  Four  species  are  known,  all 
Siberian.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ALG.S.  A large  and  Important  tribe  of 
cryptogams,  far  the  greater  part  of  which 
live  either  In  salt  or  fresh  water,  a few  only 
deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  mois- 
ture contained  In  the  surrounding  air. 
Though  many  of  them  are  conflned  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  rocks,  and  have  something 
resembling  a root.  It  Is  not  probable  that 
they  draw  any  important  part  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  substance  on  which 
they  grow. 

The  higher  A/p®  have  a distinct  stem, 
from  which  arise  variously-shaped  expan- 
sions, wliich  often  assume  the  semlilance 
of  leaves;  but,  though  these  are  often 
strictly  symmetrical,  they  never  follow  the 
spiral  arrangement  which  la  so  marked  in 
]>hienogams,  and  which  exists  even  aniuiig 
mosses.  In  many  the  stem  is  quite  olv 
Iitcratcd,  and  the  whole  plant  consists  of 
an  expanded  membrane,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  strata  of  cells,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Frequently  there  is  no  expansion,  anti  the 
whole  plant,  whether  solid  or  flstulosc, 
simple  or  t>ranched,  is  everywhere  more  or 
less  cylindrical.  In  other  cases,  again,  it 
consists  of  a mere  string  of  articulations ; 
while  in  others,  the  whole  Is  reduced  to  an 
adiiale  crust  or  a shapeless  jelly,  or  to 
single  cells.  In  one  curious  division,  the 
frond,  though  often  much  divided,  con- 
sists of  a single  cell  only,  however  com- 
plicated, flllcd  with  endochrome.  Whatever 
the  colour  of  A/p®  may  be.  It  appears  that 
they  act  upon  the  atmosphere  in  the  same 
way  as  pha-nogams,  that  Is  to  say,  that 
they  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  out 
oxygen  under  the  Influence  of  light. 

A/p®,  whatever  may  be  their  outer  form, 
or  whatever  their  degree  of  complication, 
arc  cclluhar  plants,  in  a very  few  instances 
only  presenting  anything  like  vessels, 

: though  the  cell-walls  themselves  have  fre- 
! quently  a spiral  structure.  Tlie  spores  are 
j often  nothing  more  than  the  cndochromes 
of  cells,  whether  terminal,  or  chained  to- 
gether like  the  beads  of  a necklace,  more 
consolidated  than  usual,  and  occasiomally 
broken  up  Into  four  or  more  distinct  re- 
' productive  iiodles.  There  are  often  two 
sorts  of  fruit  upon  the  same  or  on  different 
fronds,  the  one  of  which  is  regularly  teira- 
spernioiis,  the  other  variable  in  character, 
presenting  often  the  appearance  of  a cap- 
sule perforated  at  the  apex.  Amongst  the 
' lower  Alp®  the  spores  are  often  furnished 
■with  one  or  more  flagelllform  processes,  or 
with  vibrating  cili.-e,  by  means  of  which 
they  mrtve  from  place  to  place  for  a greater 
or  less  time,  as  if  endowed  with  siiontane- 
ous  motion,  till  they  tjecome  attached  .and 
I germinate.  In  most  of  the  BUbdivlslous 
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gpiual  differences  hare  been  observed;  the 
antheridia,  or  male  organs,  containing 
bodies  often  cioseiy  resembling  the  sper- 
matozoa of  animals.  In  some  of  the  siic- 
cles  fructiflcatlon  does  not  take  place  till 
the  threads  throw  out  little  processes,  by 
means  of  which  a complete  union  with  one 
another  Is  established,  the  eudochrorao  of 
the  joint  of  one  thread  passing  through 
their  lateral  tube  and  uniting  with  that  of 
an  opposite  joint,  and  then  forming  a per- 
fect spore. 

In  many  of  the  lower  Alg<r,  as  Indeed  In 
gome  of  the  higher,  reproduction  takes 
place  for  an  Indefinite  time  by  repeated 
subdivision  of  the  original  individual.  At 
times,  however,  the  pr<i|>cr  fruit  makes  Its 
appearance,  and  sometimes  In  such  an  i 
anomalous  form  as  to  cause  much  per- 
plexity. 

Algm  are  related  on  the  one  hand  to 
fuguses,  and  on  the  other  to  lichens.  Dis- 
tinctive characters  are  more  easily  derived 
from  their  respective  habits  than  from 
differences  of  structure. 

The  term  A Ip®  had  formerly  a far  wider 
range  than  at  present,  and  It  is  now  almost 
entirely  couflned  to  aquatic  cryptogams. 
There  is  no  English  word  which  will  com- 
prise the  whole.  The  most  convenient, 
perhaps.  Is  that  of  Hydrophytes,  which, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  ai'rlal  spe- 
cies, and  Is  objectionable  because  there  are  < 
many  plants  with  a submerged  habit  which 
are  not  AJg<r, 

Algte  are  divided  Into  three  great  classes, 
each  of  which  comprises  a number  of  very 
distinct  groups,  the  more  prominent  of 
which  will  be  noticed  In  their  proper  order. 
Tliese  three  classes  are  characterised  by 
the  colour  of  their  seeds,  which  corre.spond 
for  the  greater  part  with  the  general  tint 
of  the  plants. 

1.  Melaxospebme.*,  or  ollve-spored- 

2.  RnonosPEHMEA!,  or  rose-spored. 

S.  Chlobospebubae,  or  grecn-spored. 

The  first  of  these  comprises  the  olive- ; 
colour^  species,  which  from  their  size  and  | 
abundance  are  so  conspicuous  on  ourshores, 
or  which  float  In  dense  masses,  sometimes  j 
many  leagues  In  extent,  on  the  surface  of  i 
the  ocean.  On  our  own  coasts  they  attain  ' 
the  length  occasionally  of  twenty  feet  or 
more,  and  In  the  genus  Laminaria  Indi- 
viduals are  sometimes  largo  enough  to  be 
a load  for  a man;  but  this  Is  nothing  to 
the  size  attained  In  the  southern  seas,  or 
even  in  some  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Individuals  of  the  genus  Macro- 
cystia  attain  a length  of  a hundred  feet 
or  more,  and  Lesaonia  forms  submarine 
forests,  the  stems  resembling  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Some  of  the  lower  species  have 
nothing  like  leaves,  and  are  reduced  to 
mere  articulated  threads,  or  a shapeless 
mass. 

The  second  class  comprises  those  charm- 
ing seaweeds,  remarkable  for  their  ele- 
gance of  form,  delicacy  of  texture,  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  which  attract  the  at- 


tention of  all  wanderers  along  the  coa.st. 
These  are  often  very  abundant,  but  they 
seldom  attain  any  considerable  size,  and 
some  of  them  are  as  delicate  as  moulds. 

The  third  class  contains  most  of  the 
smaller  species.  In  which  the  frond  seldom 
assumes  the  form  of  a membrane,  but  Is 
more  frequently  reduced  to  a mere  thread, 
or  even  to  slugleartlculations.  A few  only 
are  conspicuous  objects,  amongst  which 
the  genus  Caulerpa  is  most  remarkable,  af- 
fording on  warm  sandy  coasts  an  abimdaut 
supply  of  nutritive  food  for  turtles.  Of 
the  smaller  and  more  obscure  species,  In 
which  there  Is  often  no  point  of  attach- 
ment, we  have  the  most  exquisite  micro- 
scopical objects,  exhibiting  an  almost 
Inexhaustible  variety  of  form  and  sculp- 
ture. 

' In  the  two  latter  classes,  more  especially, 
many  species  are  so  masked  by  calcareous 
matter  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
corals,  with  which  productions  they  have 
accordingly  lieen  arranged.  A weak  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  soon 
ehanges  the  fixed  carbonate  of  lime  Into 
soluble  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  fruit  arc  then  unmasked  and  found 
to  correspond  with  those  of  true  Algir.  In 
Diatomacea  silez  Instead  of  lime  is  Im- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  cells. 

Amongst  the  productions  which  appear 
upon  rocks  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  lower  Aigce  are  often  the 
first  to  make  their  appearance.  Even  the 
cold  surface  of  snow  and  Ice  produce  the 
bright  red  Alga,  known  under  the  name  of 
Red  Snow,  while  allied  species  appear  on 
darker  grounds.  These  gradually,  by  their 
decomposition,  afford  soil  for  higher 
growths. 

The  larger  species  of  Algte  afford  a useful 
though  coarse  article  of  food  to  men  and 
domestic  animals,  not  to  mention  the 
numberless  tribes  which  they  support  In 
thelrown  element  The  Laver  of  our  south- 
western coasts  Is,  however,  considered  by 
many  an  object  of  luxury,  though,  like 
olives.  It  Is  not  in  general  relished  at  first. 
With  use,  however.  It  Is  esteemed  by  many 
a most  acceptable  condiment.  Many  of  the 
rose-colour^  Algm  abound  In  gelatine,  and 
In  consequence  they  are  collected  to  make 
a fine  kind  of  glue,  or  as  a substitute  for 
Isinglass.  Carrageen  or  Irish  moss,  which 
consists.  In  great  measure,  of  common  spe- 
cies of  Clwndrua,  Isa  most  useful  article  in 
cattle  feeillng,  when  boiled  and  mixed  with 
other  nutritious  matters.  Amongst  the 
Chlorosperms,  besides  the  Laver  above  men- 
tioned, a species  of  Noatoc  Is  much  used  as 
an  Ingredient  In  soup  by  the  Chinese  ; but  It 
seems  not  to  have  much  to  recommend  It 
beyond  the  quantity  of  bassorln  which  It 
contains.  DurvilUea  tUilia  Is  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  In  Chill.  The  siliceous 
co&taot  Diatomaeem.ot  which  the  substance 
called  Tripoli  Is  entirely  comiKised,  form  a 
capital  substance  for  polishing,  and  tlie 
close  parallel  lines  of  extreme  fineness, 
with  which  they  are  frequently  grooved, 
make  them  veo'  useful  Im  microscopical 
researches  as  a test. 
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The  larger  AlgrB  were  formerly  much 
employed  In  tho  manufacture  of  kelp. 
More  advanced  chemical  knowledge  has, 
however,  entirely  suspended  the  prac- 
tice, carbonate  of  soda  being  now  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  many  of  the  proprietors  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  Scotland.  They  form 
also  a very  valuable  manure,  and  It  has 
Lately  been  proposed  by  the  writer  of 
this  notice  to  manufacture  a portable 
manure  from  Alga;  partially  dried  and 
then  ground  dowm  with  conical  crushers, 
the  pulpy  mass  being  mixed  with  peat 
ashes  and  dried  in  strongly  ventilated 
sheds. 

Some  of  the  lower  Algce  approach,  as  be- 
fore observed,  very  near  to  moulds,  and  in 
consequence  many  of  these,  when  sub- 
merged and  barren,  have  been  assigned  to 
Alga.  Such  productions,  however,  as 
yeast,  and  other  matters  which  occur  in 
fermenting  bodies,  arc  now  pretty  well 
understood,  and  are  referred  to  a more 
befitting  place  In  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  any  true  alga 
is  parasitic  on  animals,  those  which  have 
been  supposed  to  l>e  so,  as  Sarcina,  &c., 
Iielng  In  all  probability  Fungi.  The  curious 
productions  which  grow  on  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals,  as  Leptomitua,  &c.,  are  the 
only  exception.  If,  Indeed,  these  also  should 
not  be  excluded.  AIgm  extend  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  Vegetation,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  at  great  depths  In  the  sea. 
The  limits  of  tho  distribution  of  species 
are  not  so  extensive  as  in  Fungi,  though 
some  have  a very  wide  range.  Many  fossil 
species  are  described,  but  the  nature  of  the 
greater  part  is  obscure.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ALGAROBA  BEAN.  The  fruit  of  Cera- 
ionia  Siligua.  Also  applied  to  that  of  some 
South  American  species  of  Frosopis. 

ALGAROVILLA.  The  seeds  and  husks 
of  Protoina  pallida,  a tannin  material  ob- 
tained from  Chili. 

ALHAGI.  An  Arabic  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Ltguminosa,  characterised  by 
having  papilionaceous  flowers  In  clusters, 
the  pod  stalked,  woody,  contracted  between 
the  seeds,  but  not  dividing  Into  separate 
jolnta  The  plants  are  shrubby,  with  sim- 
ple leaves  and  spiny  flower  stalks,  and  In- 
habit Southern  Asia  and  Western  Africa. 
A manna-like  substance  Is  pniduccd  from 
some  of  these  plants  In  Persia  and  Bok- 
hara, and  is  collected  by  merely  shaking 
the  branches.  It  is  an  cxndatlon  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant,  only  ap- 
pearing In  hot  weather  In  the  form  of 
drops  which  soon  harden  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Camels  are  very  fond  of  It. 
A.  maurorum,  the  plant  mentioned  ns 
producing  It,  certainly  docs  not  do  so  In 
India  The  secretion  Is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  Identical  with  the  manna  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  miraculously  fed.  [M.  T.  M.] 


ALIBOCFIER.  (Fr.)  Stgrax  glflcinale. 

ALLSIER.  (Fr.l  Pj/rua  Aria.  -,I)E 
FONTAINEBLEAC.  ^atagus  or  Sarlnts 
lati/otia.  — ,TRAXCHANT  or  DE3  BOIS. 
Pyrua  tarminalU. 

ALISMA.  A family  of  aquatic  pl.ants, 
characterised  by  the  parallel  veins  of  their 
leaves,  and  their  unimportant  flowers  of 
three  lilac  petals.  A.  Plantagu  grows  com- 
monly in  still  water,  and  bears  large 
smooth,  taper-pointed  root-leaves  on  long 
stalks.  These  are  thought  to  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the  plantain ; 
and  hence  its  name.  The  stem,  which  Is 
leafless.  Is  bluntly  triangular,  from  two  to 
tiircc  feet  high,  much  branched  In  its 
upper  part,  and  bearing  numerous  flowers 
in  a loose  pyramidal  panicle  or  Irregular 
cluster.  The  flowers,  though  not  con- 
spicuous, are  singular  from  the  unusual 
number  of  their  petals ; and  the  light 
spray-liko  subdivision  of  their  stalks, 
joined  to  the  vigorous  habit  of  the  leaves, 
claim  for  the  plant  a place  among  orna- 
mental aquatics.  Tho  solid  part  of  the  root 
contains  farinaceous  matter,  and,  when 
deprived  of  Its  acrid  properties  by  drying. 
Is  eaten  by  the  Kalmucks.  From  some 
fanciful  notion  that  the  fearful  disease 
hydrophobia  could  be  counteracted  by 
water-plants,  Aliamg  was  Idly  pitched  on 
as  a specific  by  empirics,  but  is  now  no 
longer  In  repute.  Two  other  species  occur 
In  Britain : one  of  these,  A.  natant.  Is  a 
floating  plant,  with  larger  flowers  than 
the  common  water  plantain  ; the  other, 
A.  ranuncutoidea,  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts,  and  possesses  no  attractive  quali- 
ties. [C.  A.  J.j 

ALISMACE.S  (Alismouletr),  a small  group 
of  aquatic  plants,  with  trlpetalold  flowers 
and  superior  ovaries,  each  containing  only 
one  or  two  seeds.  In  some  respects,  al- 
though endogens,  they  much  resemble 
ranunculaccous  exogens.  Ranunculus  par- 
nassifoliiu,  having  altogether  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Alistna.  Although  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world,  some  speeies  of  Sagittaria 
and  Damasonium  Inhabit  the  tropica. 
Alisma  and  Sagittaria  have  a fleshy  rhl- 
1 zorae,  which  Is  eatable ; a species  of 
I the  latter  genus,  S.  sinensis.  Is  cultl- 
; vated  for  food  In  China,  although  its 
' herbage  Is  acrid.  Various  Brazilian  Sagit- 
tarias  are  very  astringent;  and  their  ex- 
I pressed  juice  Is  even  employed  In  the  pre- 
p.aratlon  of  Ink.  The  whole  number  of 
i species  docs  not  exceed  fifty,  divided  among 
the  genera  Aliama,  Sagittaria,  and  Darna- 
I sonium,  which  see. 

ABK.  A gum-resin  obtained  In  North 
Africa  from  Pistacia  Terebinthus. 

ALKAXET.  The  root  of  Alkanna  tinc~ 

! form,  which  Is  used  as  a dye.  Also 
applied  in  America  to  Lithospermum 
\ canesems. 


ALIAKOO  An  Indian  tree,  Memeeylm  ALKANNA.  A genus  of  Mediterranean 
tineiurium,  whose  leaves  are  used  for  dyeing  and  Oriental  Boraginacea,  closely  allied  to 
yellow.  I Lithospermum,  of  which  it  perhaps  ought 
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to  be  consldere*!  a section,  as  it  only  dllTers 
by  having  the  four  small  nuts  which  form 
the  fruit  contracted  at  the  base.  In  habit 
it  is,  however,  more  like  Anchusa,  but  the 
absence  of  scales  closing  the  throat  of  the 
corolla,  and  the  nuts  not  excavated  at  the 
base,  are  distinctive  characters.  The  spe- 
cies are  hispid  or  pul>escent  herbs,  with 
oblong  entire  leaves  and  bracteated 
racemes,  rolled  up  before  the  flowers 
expand.  The  corolla  is  rather  small,  be- 
tween funnel  and  salver-shaped;  usually 
purplish  blue,  but  In  some  species  yellow 
or  whitish  ; the  calyx  enlarges  In  fruit. 
The  root,  which  is  often  very  large  In  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  plant,  yields  a 
red  dye  from  the  rind  In  many  of  the 
species.  Alkanet,  (A.  tinctoria,  Ancintia 
tiHctoria  of  some  authors,  anALUhospemntm  I 
tinctorium  of  others)  Is  cultivated  In  Cen-  ‘ 
tral  and  Southern  Europe  on  account  of 
this  dye,  which  is  readily  extracted  by  oils  ' 
and  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  employed  In 
pharmacy  to  give  a red  colour  to  salves, 
ic.,  and  In  staining  wood  In  Imitation  of 
rosewood,whlch  is  done  by  rubbing  with  oil  j 
In  which  the  Alkanst  root  has  been  soaked. 
About  eight  or  ten  tons  are  annually 
Imported  from  France  and  Germany.  It  is  | 
also  said  to  be  used  In  colouring  some  of  . 
the  mixtures  called  by  courtesy  port  wine  ; 
so  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whole  quan-  i 
tlty  grown  may  not  be  applied  to  the 
legitimate  purposes  first  mentioned.  It  Is,  | 
however,  perfectly  harmless,  which  Is  so 
far  satisfactory.  [J.  T.  8.] 

AIKE'KEXGE.  (Pr.)  Cardiotpermum  Ha- 
licacebunx*  — JAUXE  DOUCE.  Phy$alu 
pubcsccns. 

ALKEKENGI.  The  common  Winter 
Cherry,  Pkysalis  Alkekcngi, 

ALLAMAXDA.  A genus  of  Apoeyxiaeeax 
consisting  of  handsome  climbing  shrubs, 
found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  They  are  well  known  In  gar- 
dens, where  they  are  prized  for  the  gor- 
geous profusion  of  their  rich  golden 
tlowera  The  peculiarities  of  the  genus 
reside  In  a small  flve-i>artcd  calyx ; a large 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  having  the  tube 
narrow  and  cylindrical,  the  limb  cam- 
panulate,  and  then  spreading  out  Into  five 
obtuse  lobes,  the  throat  bearing  five 
ciliated  scales;  flve  Included  stamens  In- 
serted In  the  throat,  and  a one-celled 
compressed  ovary,  containing  numerous 
ovules.  Tliere  are  several  species.  A. 
AMetii,  one  of  the  commonest  found  In 
Guiana,  Is  a shrub  with  long  trailing  I 
branches, bearing  whorls  of  oblong-lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  terminal  or  lnteri>etlolar 
niany-flow'ered  panicles  of  large,  showy, . 
rich  yellow  flowers,  of  which  the  tube  is 
an  inch  long  or  more ; and  the  limb  fonns  , 
an  Irregular  beU,  about  two  Inches  long. 
Another  still  finer  species,  of  similar 
habit,  A.  Schottxi,  a native  of  Brazil,  has 
larger  flowers,  which  are  of  a full  yellow, ; 
funnel-formed,  the  lower  half,  or  rather  | 
less,  forming  a narrow  contracted  tube, 
thence  suddenly  expanding  Into  a cam- 


panulate  faux  (throat),  of  a deeper  yellow 
Inside  ; the  limb  of  five  rotundate  spread- 
ing segments,  often  with  a tooth  or  angle 
on  one  side.  A.  Jxern/uUa,  another  Brazilian 
Biiecies,  has  a more  compact  shruldiy 
habit  of  growth,  broader,  more  oblong 
leaves,  and  a panicle  of  many  flowers, 
which  arc  really  terminal,  but  by  and  by 
become  lateral,  from  Innovations,  or  young 
shiMits,  which  grow  past  them  and  termi- 
nate also  In  clusters  of  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  this  si>ecles  have  a shorter  tube 
mid  a longer  faux  or  throat,  and  are  deep 
yellow,  streaked  with  orange.  Though 
generally  producing  yellow  flowers,  the 
fiunily  yields.  In  the  A,  violacea  described 
by  Dr.  Gardner,  a siiecles  with  flowers  of  a 
reddish-violet  colour.  The  genus  has, 
moreover,  a medicinal  reputation  ; the 
leaves  of  A.  cathartica  (perhaps  not  dif- 
ferent from  A.Axibteiii,  already  mentioned) 
being  considered  a valuable  cathartic  in 
moderate  doses,  especially  In  the  cure  of 
painters’  colic,  though  In  over-doses  it  is 
said  to  be  violently  emetic  and  purgative. 
An  Infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  in 
Surinam  as  a remedy  for  colic.  [T.  M.] 

ALLANTODIA.  A genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns,  belonging  to  the  As- 
I'leniea,  among  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  Indusla  simple  and 
distinct ; the  veins  of  the  frond  reticu- 
lated, with  free  velnlets  at  the  margin ; 
and  a vaulted  or  convex  Induslum.  As 
thus  defined.  It  Includes  one  Indian  spe- 
cies, A.  Brunoniana,  with  pinnated  fronds 
of  large  size.  IVlth  this  are  sometimes 
associated  various  free-veined  siiecles, 
with  short  tumid  sorl,  which  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  Asplexiiuvu  [T.  M.] 

ALLELUIA.  (Fr.)  OxaUe  Acetosella. 

ALL-GOOD.  An  old  English  name  for 
Clienopodium  Bonxu  Jlmricua. 

ALL-HEAL.  Valeriana  offlcinalit.  — , 
CI..OWX'S.  Slachys  pahistrie. 

ALLIACEOUS.  Having  the  smell  of 
garlic. 

ALLIAIRE.  (Fr.)  SiaymbriumAlUarla, 
often  called  Erysimum  AUiaria,  or  Al- 
liuria  ojjtcinalis. 

ALLIEZ.  Ervum  Ervilia. 

ALLIGATOR  WOOD.  The  timber  of 
Guarea  grandifulia. 

ALLIONIA.  A name  given  In  honor  of 
Charles  AUlonl,  an  Italian  botanist,  and 
applied  to  a genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Ejiclaginacea.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated 
as  annuals  In  this  country,  though  natives 
of  central  America.  They  are  characterised 
by  their  flowers  lieing  placed  within  athree- 
or  four-parted  Involucre ; four  free  stamens 
arising  from  lielow  the  ovary,  and  included 
within  the  perianth,  not  projecting  from 
It.  The  ovary  Is  superior.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ALLIUM.  A genus  of  bulbous  plants  of 
the  lily  family,  remarkable  for  their  pun- 
gent odour,  having  grassy  or  flstular 
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leaves,  and  star-shaped  sli-imrted  hexan- 
drous  flowers,  (trowing  In  an  umhel  at  the 
top  ot  the  scape,  nie  species  arc  nume- 
rous, very  few  of  them  oniamenlal;  but 
several  are  cultivated  as  esculents.  1 

The  Onion,  A.Cepa,  has  Iwen  known  and  ] 
cultivate  as  an  article  of  fond  from  the  i 
very  earliest  period.  Its  native  country  Is 
unknown,  hut  It  is  l>ellcved  to  have  orl-  1 
glnated  In  the  East.  In  the  sacred  writings  \ 
(Numbers  il.  .M  we  And  It  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  things  for  which  the  Israelites 
longed  when  In  the  wilderness,  and  com-  I 
plained  to  Mosea  To  show  how  much  It 
was  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ' 
we  need  only  mention  that  Hensiotus 
says  In  his  time  there  was  an  Inscription 
on  the  Great  Tyrandd,  stating  that  a sum  ■ 
amounting  to  1,6<M  talents  had  been  paid 
for  onions,  radishes, and  garlic,  which  had 
been  consumed  by  tlie  workmen  during  the 
progress  of  Its  erection.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  the  people  of  Westeni  .\sla,  as 
well  as  the  Inhabitants  of  cold  countries, 
are  all  large  consumers  of  Onions,  which, 
for  culinary  puri)oses,are  moreunlversally 
cultivated  than  almost  any  other  veget- 
able. It  is  distinguished  from  other  ■ 
alliaceous  plants  by  Its  larger  flstular 
leaves,  swelling  stalk,  and  coated  bulbous 
root.  The  uses  to  which  It  is  applied  are 
very  numerous.  From  the  time  the  plants 
are  as  large  as  an  ordinary  needle,  until 
they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six  Inches, 
they  are  chopiied  and  mixed  In  salads, 
which,  according  to  the  witty  Sydney 
Smith,  would  not  bo  perfect  without 
them  — 

‘ Let  onions,  atoms,  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole.' 

■When  bulbing  and  mature,  they  form  an 
Indistwnsahle  component  In  all  soups  and 
stews ; at  least,  Dean  Swift  says  — 

‘ This  Is  every  cook's  opinion— 

No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion ; 

But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoiled. 
Tour  onions  should  be  thoroughly 
boiled.’ 

The  smaller-sized  bulbs  arc  highly  prized 
for  preserving  In  vinegar  as  a pickle.  A 
number  of  varieties  are  cultivated,  and  es- 
teemed In  proportion  to  their  being  hardy, 
and  good  keepers. 

The  Under-ground,  or  Potato  Onion,  Is 
supposed  to  I>e  a variety  of  the  common 
Onion,  which  It  greatly  resembles,  but  has 
the  singular  property  of  multiplying  Itself 
by  the  formation  of  young  bulbs  on  the 
parent  root,  and  thus  produces  an  ample 
crop  below  the  surface.  Like  the  potato. 
Its  origin  Is  not  exactly  known  ; but,  from 
being  sometimes  called  the  Ettyptlan 
Onion,  It  Is  supixised  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Egypt  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  the 
West  of  England  it  is  much  cultivated, 
being  quite  hardy,  productive,  and  as  mild 
In  quality  as  the  Spanish  onion. 

The  bulb- hearing  Trce-Onlon,  A.  Cfpa  var. 
bvlbi/rrum,  was  Introduced  from  Canada 
in  1S20,  and  Is  considered  to  be  a viviparous 


variety  of  the  common  Onion,  which  It  re- 
semliles  in  appearance.  It  dllTers  In  Its 
fliiwer-stem  being  sunnounted  by  a clu.stcr 
of  small  green  liulbs.  Instead  of  bearing 
flowers  and  seed.  These  bulbs  are  very 
similar  to  small  Onions,  and  are  said  to  Ik* 
excellent  In  pickles,  for  which  their 
diminutive  size  Is  a great  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  Welsh  Onion  Is  A.  flutulntiim.  How 
this  obtained  the  name  ot  Welsh  Onion  It 
Is  ImjHisslble  to  say,  as  It  Is  a native  of  Sl- 
Ijerla  and  certain  parts  of  Ilussla,  where  it 
Is  known  as  the  Hock  Onion,  or  Stone 
Leek,  and  regarded  as  au  article  of  food. 

It  has  been  cultivated  In  this  country 
since  162tt.  It  never  forms  a l>ulb  like  the 
common  Onion,  but  has  long  tapering 
roots  and  strong  fltires.  From  being  very 
hardy.  It  is  sometimes  sown  to  furnish 
small  green  onions  for  spring  salads. 

The  Li’ek,  A./’oiT«m,  Is  of  great  antiquity, 
and.although  said  to  tie  a native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  to  have  been  Introduced  In  15«J. 
we  think  It  Is  far  more  probable  that, 

' like  the  Onion,  It  originated  In  the  East, 
mention  being  made  in  the  sacred  writings 
■ of  both  having  l>een  cultivated  by  the 
I Egyptians  In  the  days  of  Pharaoh.  Ac-  i 
cording  to  Pliny,  Leeks  were  brought 
I Into  great  notice  by  the  Emi>eror  Nero, 
and  the  I>est  were  iiroduced  at  .\rlcla.  In 
Italy.  Tiisser  and  Gerarde,  two  of  our 
earliest  writers  on  gardening,  s|>eak  of  the 
Leek  almost  as  If  It  were  Indigenous  and 
: In  common  use  In  their  time.  It  Is  still 
I very  generally  cultivated,  not  only  In 
England,  but  more  especially  In  Scotland 
and  Wales,  where  It  Is  esteemed  as  an  ex- 
cellent and  wholesome  vegetable.  The 
whole  plant,  except  the  roots,  is  used  In 
soups  and  stews.  The  stems  are  blanched 
by  being  planted  deep  for  the  purpose,  and 
are  much  used  In  French  cookery.  The 
Leek,  from  time  Immemorial,  has  been  re- 
I garded  as  the  badge  of  Welchmen,  who 
I continue  to  wear  it  on  St.  David's  day.  In 
commemoration  of  a victory  which  the 
Welch  obtained  over  the  Saxons  In  the 
sixth  century,  and  which  they  attributed 
I to  the  Leeks  they  wore  by  the  order  of  St. 
David  to  distinguish  them  in  the  battle. 

Tlie  Shallot,  A.  aacalonicum,  is  a hardy 
bulbous  perennial,  native  of  Palestine,  and 
I more  Immediately  of  the  nelghiMiurhood  of 
tlie  once  famous  city  of  Ascalun,  where 
Richard  the  First,  King  of  England,  de- 
feated Saladin's  army  In  1192.  It  was  first 
brought  to  this  country  In  IMS.  The 
bulbs  are  compound,  separating  Into  what 
aie  termed  cloves,  like  those  of  garlic. 

1 They  are  used  for  culinary  punmses,  like 
onions,  but  are  considered  milder  In 
flavour.  In  a raw  state,  they  are  occa- 
I slonally  cut  very  small  and  used  to  season 
chops  or  Bleaks  : or  mixed  In  winter 
salads.  In  French  cookery,  the  Shallot  is 
in  great  request,  and  several  varieties  are 
noticed  by  French  writers,  which  have 
scarcely  any  other  difference  than  that  of 
the  bulbs  being  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  size.  They  make  an  excellent 
pickle ; and,  by  putting  half  a dozen  cloves 
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Into  a quart  bottle  of  vinegar,  an  agreeable 
sauce  may  bo  formed. 

The  Garlic,  A.  satimm.  Is  a hardy 
bullMiuB iiereiinlal,  IndlKciimis  to  theSoulh 
of  France,  Sicily,  and  the  South  of  Euroiie. 
It  Is  stated  to  have  been  Introduced  In 
154S,  but  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  Homer  makes  It  port  of 
the  entertainment  which  Nestor  served  up  | 
to  his  guosl  Machaon ; and  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  we  arc  told  It  formed 
a favourite  viand  of  the  common  people. 
Even  at  the  pres(’nt  day.  In  many  parts  of 
the  Continent  the  peasantry  eat  their 
brown  bread  with  slices  of  Garlic,  which 
give  It  a flavour  they  seem  to  relish.  At 
Ovar,  In  Portugid,  a great  deal  of  this  root 
is  grown  for  exportation  to  Brazil.  Tlie 
bulb  Is  compound,  being  composed  of  ten 
or  twelve  smaller  bulbs,  called  cloves ; 
and,  although  seldom  employed  with  us.  It 
Is  much  used  In  Italian  cookery  for  flavour- 
ing dishes,  and  Is  far  more  powerful  for 
this  purimse  than  any  of  the  other  species. 

The  common  Chive  or  Give,  A.  Schmio- 
pratiim.  Is  Indigenous  to  Britain,  having 
been  found  In  Oxfonishlre,  as  well  as  in 
.^rgylcshlre.  In  the  West  of  Scotland.  It  Is 
perennial.  The  leaves,  which  rise  from 
small  slender  bulbs,  are  about  six  or  eight 
Inches  long,  erect,  awi-shaped  and  thread- 
like, and  fonn  dense  tufts.  They  are 
generally  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and 
htMsl  e.arly  in  spring  for  salads,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  much  milder  than  onions 
or  scallions  — a name  usually  given  to 
onions  which  have  been  sown  thick  for 
drawing,  without  forming  bulbs.  They 
are  also  used  for  seasoning  soups,  ome- 1 
lcts,4c.  In  England  they  are  little  knotvn ; I 
hut  In  Scotland  they  arc  to  bo  found  in  I 
almost  every  cottage  garden. 

llocamhole,  A.  Scoroiloirrantm,  Is  a I 
native  of  Denmark  and  other  parts  of  ‘ 
Europe,  whence  It  was  Introduced  In  1590. 
It  is  a hardy,  bulbous-rooted  perennial, 
with  compound  bulbs  like  garlic,  but  the 
cloves  are  smaller.  It  is  used  for  nearly 
the  same  punioses  as  the  shallot  and 
I garlic;  and,  although  Its  flavour  Is  con- 
I sldered  more  delicate  than  either.  It  Is  not 
much  cultivated  In  this  country.  [W.  B.  B.] 

ALLOBIDM.  A genus  of  rfscaecfr, 
consisting  of  ycllowlsh-grccn  woody  jiara-  ■ 
I sites  on  the  branches  of  trees,  with  jointed,  ■ 
much-branched  stems;  thick  Arm  per- 
sistent leaves,  or  only  scales  In  their  ' 
place ; atid  small  axillary  spikes  of  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  dioecious  ; the  calyx  Is 
globular  and  three-lobcd,  each  lobe  In  the 
male  flowers  bearing  a transversely  two  j 
celled  sessile  anther ; In  the  female  flowers 
the  calyx  tube  adheres  to  the  ovary,  which 
has  a sessile  obtuse  stigma.  The  ovary  I 
contains  a single  pulpy  seed,  with  a small  ; 
embryo.  The  si>eclea  of  this  genus  arc 
natives  of  America.  [W.  CJ 

AELOPLECTCR  A genuBof <J«meracca>, 
distingnishod  by  having  a free,  coloured,  ‘ 
five-leaved  calyx  ; a funnel-shaped  or  clul>- 
tubulose  corolla,  with  the  tube  gibtmus  at 


the  base  behind,  and  often  ventrlcose  in 
front  above,  the  limb  11  votmtthed  or  shortly 
five-cleft;  four  dldynamous  includial  sta- 
mens, with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth ; and 
a free  ovary  surrounded  by  an  annular 
disk.  The  genus  consists  of  tropical 
American  s<ift-wimded  or  sub-shnibby 
phants,  of  scandent  habit,  with  opposite, 
fleshy,  often  ums^ual  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers  which  arc  solitary  or  aggregated, 
se.sslle  or  racemose.  There  are  several 
sia-cles,  most  of  which  form  desirable  hot- 
house plants.  A.  dichriius  la  a Bmzlll.an 
suteshnib,  of  erect  habit,  with  ovate-ob- 
long entire  leaves,  havl.ig  several  flowers 
seated  In  their  axils  ; these  flowers  consist 
of  a large  purple-red  calyx  of  five  trian- 
gular or  cordate  lobes,  the  three  outer  of 
which  arc  larger  and  Include  the  two  Inner,  i 
and  of  a large  club-sha|>ed  tubular  yellow  ; 
hairy  corolla,  thecolourof  which  contrasts  ' 
strongly  with  th.at  of  the  calyx.  A.  ron-  ] 
color  is  of  similar  habit,  but  has  rather  , 
smaller  flowers,  of  which  both  calyx  and 
corolla  are  scarlet.  The  conilla  in  this 
latter  plant  Is  inserted  at  what  appears  to 
be  the  side  of  the  tube  near  the  hose,  and 
thus  fonus  a blunt  spur,  whilst  above  It 
Is  remarkably  ventrlcose  on  the  upi>er 
side,  with  the  mouth  very  oblique,  as  If 
the  opening  were  at  the  side  opp<rslte  to 
that  by  which  It  Is  alllxed,  thus  producing 
a very  singularly  curved  flower.  A.  capi- 
talus  Is  very  distinct  from  the  foregoing 
kinds,  having  tall  stout  red  stems  and  I 
large  ovate  leaves,  from  which  the  axils  of  I 
the  uppermost  leaves  are  produced  on  I 
short  stalks,  a few  dense  globular  heads  or  I 
uml>el8  of  flowers,  having  a very  large  I 
blood-coloureil  calyx,  and  a comparatively  I 
small  yellow  tubular  corolla.  The  most  re-  I 
markable  peculiarity  of  the  genus  among  i 
gesneraceotis  plants.  Is  the  large  coloured 
calyx,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  [T.  il.] 

ALLOSORrS.  A genus  of  dwarf  elegant 
polypodlaceous  ferns,  variously  referred  to 
the  Polyiwdica:,  the  CheUanthew,  and  the 
Pteridta.  They  have  puuctlform  sorl  at 
the  apices  of  the  free  veins,  and  are  with- 
out true  Indusla,  the  margin  of  the  fronds 
being  folded  over  the  spore  cases  and 
somewhat  altered  in  texture,  so  ns  to  be- 
come indusla.  Added  to  this,  their  fronds 
arc  dimorphous,  the  fertile  and  sterile 
being  different  in  character,  the  former 
contracted  by  the  involution  of  their  m.ar- 
glns,  so  that  the  divisions  become  i«id- 
8hai>ed  or  slllrullfomi.  One  of  the  species, 

A,  crispus.  Is  a native  of  England,  and  Is 
found  also  throughout  Europe  and  In 
North  Amerlc.a.  This  Is  a pretty  dwarf 
deciduous  siK-cles,  with  bipinnatc  or  trl- 
plnnato  fronds.  It  Is  called  the  Rock 
Brake.  There  Is  another  species,  A.  Stel- 
Icrl,  found  In  Blberl.i,  India,  and  North 
America.  The  genus  has  a very  close 
alllulty  with  Cryptogramma,  The  name  has 
been  applied  to  various  other  ferns,  espe- 
cially to  certain  species  which  arc  more 
correctly  referred  to  ChcilarUhet  and  Platy- 
toma.  [T.  M.j 
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ALLOnCHIEa  (Fr.)  Pfriis  Aria. 

ALLSEED.  The  (■onimon  name  for  Poly- 
carpon.  AJso  sometimes  apiilied  to  Che- 
twfidiiim  polffspermum,  and  Itadiola  MU- 
legrana. 

ALLSPICE.  The  fruit  of  Eugenia  Pi- 
tneiitrt.  — .CAROLINA.  Calgeanthiisfloridus. 
— ,.IAPAN.  Tlic  common  name  for  Chimo- 
nanthus.  — .WILD.  Daizoin  oduri/erum. 

ALLSPICE  TREE.  The  common  name 
for  Calgcanthm. 

ALLDBODON,  ALUBO.  The  wood  of 
Calyptranthes  Jambolana,  a common  build- 
ing material  In  Ceylon. 

ALMEIDIA.  The  founder  of  this  genus 
of  rutaceouB  trees  has  devoted  it  to  a 
Portuguese  nobleman  who  assisted  him  in 
prosecuting  his  botanical  researches  in 
Brazil.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Viosma,  but 
is  known  by  its  five  e<]ual,  spoon-shaped 
petals,  five  fertile  distinct  stamens  with 
flattened  hairy  filaments,  an  hypogynous 
cuisshaped  disc,  and  a fruit  oitenliig  by 
two  valves.  A.  ruhra  is  a handsome  slinib 
with  rose-coloured  flowers,  sometimes  seen 
In  hot-houses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ALMOND.  Tlie  fruit  of  AmygdaUu  com- 
munisthe  Bitter  and  Sweet  Almonds  are 
the  produce  of  different  varieties  of  this 
species.  — , AKUICA.V.  Bratujum  stellati- 
folium.  — , COUNTRY.  The  fruit  of  Ter- 
minalia  Catappa.  JAVA.  Canarium 
commune. 

ALMOND  WORTa  An  English  name 
projmsed  tor  tlie  group  Drupaceet. 

ALNU8.  A family  of  trees  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Betiilaccor,  and  all  more 
or  less  approaching  In  character  the  com- 
mon Alder,  A.  glulinoaa.  They  Inliabit 
most  temperate  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  delight  in  a moist  soil. 
Tlie  common  Alder,  in  Its  young  state.  Is  a 
bushy  shrub  of  a pyramidal  form,  heavily 
clothed  with  dark  green  leaves,  which,  as 
well  as  the  young  shoots,  arc  covered  with 
a glutinous  substance.  The  leaves  are 
stalked,  roundish,  blunt,  jagged  at  the 
edge,  shining  above,  and  furnished  at  the 
angles  of  the  veins  beneath  with  minute 
tufts  of  wliltlsh  down.  The  flowers  arc  of 
two  kinds:  the  barren  are  long  drooping 
catkins,  which  apjiear  in  the  autumn  and 
hang  on  the  tree  ail  the  winter;  and  the 
fertile  are  oval,  like  little  fir-cones,  but  are 
not  produced  till  spring.  When  these  rii>en, 
the  thick  scales  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed separate,  and  allow  the  seeds  to  fall, 
hut  remain  attached  to  the  tree  themselves 
all  the  winter,  and  by  them  the  tree  may 
he  distinguished  when  stripped  of  all  its 
leaves.  In  young  trees  the  hark  is  smmith 
imd  of  a dark  punile-hrown  hue,  but  in  old 
trees  it  is  rugged  and  nearly  black.  When 
allowi-d  to  attain  its  full  growth,  it  reaches 
a height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  if  the  situa- 
tion lie  favourable : but  in  the  mountains 
and  in  high  latitudes  it  does  not  rise  alaive 
a shrub.  The  wood  of  the  Alder  is  soft 


and  light ; and  if  exposed  alternately  to  wet 
and  dry,  will  scarcely  last  a year ; but  if 
kept  entirely  submersed,  or  burled  in  damp 
earth,  no  wood  is  more  dunible.  By  lying 
I for  a long  time  in  peat  bogs,  it  acquires  a 
black  hue,  but  from  its  softness  will  not 
take  a good  polish.  The  young  branches 
are  mucli  used  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in 
drains,  and  arc  more  durable  than  any 
other  kind  of  brushwood.  The  charcoal  is 
' highly  valued  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
: imwder,  for  which  purpose  it  is  in  some 
places  largely  planted.  The  colour  of  the 
! wood  when  first  cut  is  white,  but  by  expo- 
sure it  liecomes  of  a bright  orange-red,  as 
Is  .shown  hy  tlie  cliips.whlch  are  left  about 
where  a tree  has  been  felled.  Several 
varieties  are  grown  which  differ  from  the 
typical  species  in  having  lacinlated,  lobed, 
or  variegated  leaves.  Of  the  other  species 
enumerated  by  Loudon,  A.  cordifolia,  a na- 
tive of  Italy,  is  well  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate. It  grows  with  rapidity,  and  is  a 
' nio.st  interesting  and  ornamental  tree.  The 
I common  Alder  Is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Chis- 
holm. [C.  A.  J.] 

ALOCA8IA.  A name  applied  to  a sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Colocasia,  by  some  con- 
sidered as  a distinct  genus.  The  species 
are  natives  of  India,  with  peltate  leaves 
sprliiglngfrom  an  erect  root-stock ; spathes 
glaucous,  on  short  stalks.  [M.  T.  M.] 

A.  metallica  1s  a magnificent  Bornean 
species,  with  very  large  cordate-ovate  pel- 
tate leaves,  having  a rich  bronze-coloured 
surface,  and  is  a very  conspicuous  orna- 
ment of  our  hot-houses.  The  leaves  look 
like  great  polished  metal  sliiclds.  [T.  M.] 

ALOE.  A Latinised  form  of  an  Arabic 
name  given  to  a genus  of  succulent  plants 
of  tlie  lily  family  {LUiacecc).  Thesiiecies  of 
the  genus  vary  very  much  in  height,  and  in 
the  apiieaiancc  of  their  leaves  and  flowers, 
but  are  especially  distinguished  from  al- 
lied genera  by  their  having  a stem,  some- 
times a very  short  one ; jicrmanent  fleshy 
leaves  ; flowers  arranged  in  erect  spikes  or 
clusters,  each  with  a cylindrical  perianth 
divided  into  six  pieces,  secreting  nectar  at 
the  Imse ; six  stamens  arising  like  the 
jierlanth  from  below  the  gennen  ; a mem- 
branous fruit,  consisting  of  three  cells, 
each  containing  a great  number  of  seeds. 
The  species  of  Aloe  arc  abundant  in  all 
warm  cmintrles,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  and  the  isle  of  Socotra,  where 
‘the  bristling  aloes'  give  a character  of 
tlieir  own  to  the  landscape. 

A.  vulgaris,  a native  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  has  been  Introduced  into 
Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Mediterranean 
region  in  generaL  The  most  Imixirtatit 
product  of  this  genus  is  the  drug  known 
as  aloes,  which  is  the  dried  juice  derived 
from  the  Ie,aves  of  several  species  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Gotid  Hope, 
and  elsewhere.  Tlie  fliiest  kind  of  aloes  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Aloe  socotrina. 
The  bitter  resinous  juice  is  stored  up  In 
greenish  vessels,  lying  licneath  the  skin  of 
the  leaf,  so  that  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
transversely,  the  juice  exudes  and  Isgradu- 
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ally  eraporatcd  to  a Arm  consistence.  The 
Inferior  kinds  of  aloes  are  prepared  by 
pressing  the  leaves,  when  the  resinous 
juice  becomes  mixed  \>ith  the  mucilagi- 
nous fluid  from  the  central  part  of  the 
leaves,  and  becomes  proportionately  dete- 
riorated. In  other  cases  the  leaves  are  cut 
In  pieces  and  boiled,  and  the  decoction 
evaporated  to  a proper  consistence. 

The  drug  is  imported  in  chests,  in  skins 
of  animals,  and  sometimes  in  the  cavity  of 
large  calabash  gourds.  It  is  largely  used  as 
a purgative,  and  in  small  doses  as  a tonic ; 
the  taste  is  peculiarly  bitter  and  disagreea- 
ble, though  the  perfume  of  the  flner  sorts, 
when  breathed  on,  Is  aromatic,  and  by  no 
means  so  offensive  as  the  taste.  What  is 
called  aloes  flbre  seems  rather  to  be  the 
produce  of  an  Agave^  though  it  is  stated 
that  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa  make 
nets  and  cords  of  the  fibres  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Aloe. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Aloe  arccultlvated 
In  this  country,  being  extremely  easy  to 
grow,  if  planted  In  a dry  soil  and  vco' 
little  if  any  water  supplied  to  them  in  the 
winter  season.  The  thick  leathery  skin  of 
the  leaves  prevents  the  internal  moisture 
from  escaping  so  readily,  hence  these 
plants  retain  their  vitality  for  a long  time 
under  apparently  adverse  circumstances. 


Sailors  sometimes  bring  home  pieces  of 
Aloe  from  the  W'est  Indies  with  a tarred 
cloth  tlQd  tightly  round  the  cut  end,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  juices.  Dr. 
Pereira  mentions  having  had  such  a speci- 
men suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  his 
room  for  two  years,  and  It  was  still  living 
and  growing  when  he  wrote. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ame- 


rican Aloe  is  a species  of  agave  much  like 
an  Aloe  in  general  api»earance,but  particu- 
larly distinguished  from  it  by  the  perianth 
being  adherent  to  the  ovary,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  superior.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ALOE,  AMERICAN.  Agave  americana, 
— FALSE.  Agave  virginica. 

ALOE'S  BECDEOANNE.  (Fr.l  Aioc,  or 
Gnat^riadiMicha.  — CORNE  DE  BB'LIER. 
Aloe  arborescens.  — LANGUE-DK-CHAT. 
Aloe  or  Oasteria  lingua  and  anguUUa.  — 
POUCE-E'CRASE'.  Aloeretusa,  ' 

ALOES-WOOD.  The  wood  of  Aloexylon  ' 
AgaHochunin 

ALOEXYLON.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  the  pea  family  (Lc(7um(n(M;a?) 
which  is  said  to  grow  on  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Cochin  China.  There  is  but  one 
spocles,  A.  Agallochunit  which  is  described 
as  iKdng  a tree  of  about  sixty  feet  in  heiglU, 
with  simple,  alternate,  stalked,  entire, 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  | 
of  small  flowers.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  | 
one  of  the  two  woods  known  as  Calamlxac, 
Lign-alocs  or  Eagle-wood.  It  yields  the 
jHTfuine  the  most  esteemed  by  Orientals, 
who  apply  it  to  their  clothes  and  apart- 
ments, and  use  it  in  medicine.  In  the 
treatment  of  paralytic  affections.  The 
perfume  by  some  is  said  to  originate  by 
the  concoction  of  oily  particles  into  a 
resin ; which  action  takes  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  trunk,  and  is  occasioned  by  a 
disease  which  ultimately  causes  the  death 
of  the  tree.  This  is,  however,  questioned 
by  others.  Tlie  wood  is  very  valuable- 
selling  at  about  30/.  per  cwt.  in  Sumatra.  It 
is  sometimes  used  for  inlaying  in  cabinet 
work.  Some  of  the  most  i^recious  jewels 
of  East  Indian  manufacture  are  set  in  it; 
and,  so  highly  is  it  prized,  that  it  is  con- 
.•sidered  equal  to  gold  in  point  of  value. 
The  perfume  derivcti  from  it  is  thought  by 
some  to  bo  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  where 
It  is  said  (Psalm  xlv.  8),  ‘ All  thy  garments 
smell  of  myrrh,  aloes^  and  cassia.’  The 
wood  is  said  to  retain  Its  fragrance  for 
years.  Many  conflicting  staiemeiits  have 
been  published  about  this  tree,  and  the 
Aquilaria  Agallocha,  which  is  aJso  called 
Eagle-wood,  and  belongs  to  a very  dif 
ferent  family ; and  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  statements  above  given  may  apply 
to  the  Agui/ana  rather  than  to  the  plant 
under  consideration,  which  is,  botanlcally, 
almost  unknown.  [A.  A.  13.] 

ALONA.  A small  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can NoUtnacea^  st?parated  from  Nolana  by 
having  several  ovaries, with  from  one  to  six 
cells  (not  five,  each  of  them  four-relied,  as 
In  Nolana).  Mr.  Miers  restricts  the  genus 
Alona  to  the  species  with  w'oody  stems  and 
fasciculate  terete  or  triquetrous  leaves,  as 
he  finds  that,  in  the  allied  genus  Sorema^ 
the  way  In  which  the  carpels  are  combined 
varies  In  the  same  genus,  and  therefore 
cannot  by  itself  be  suflicient  to  make  a 
generic  distinction.  The  species  have 
large  handsome  flowers,  resembling  those 
of  the  biudweeds.  A.  caelestU  is  cultivated 


In  this  country  for  the  v>cauty  of  Its  lar?e 
imJe  blue  flowers.  It  Is  a native  of  the 
coast  of  Chin.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ALONSOA.  A small  group  of  the  Scro-  \ 
phalariacete,  forming  dwarf  frutescent  | 
herbs,  with  opposite  or  temately  whorled 
serrated  leaves,  and  axillary,  subracemose, 
pretty  vermilion-coloured  flowers.  They 
are  commonly  cultivated  in  green-houses, 
and  in  the  oi>en  air  during  summer.  The 
characteristic  features  are  a Qve-partcd, 
sub^aual  calyx ; a resupinate  corolla,  hav- 
ing a very  short  tube,  and  a sub-rotate, 
flve-cleft  limb,  of  which  the  front,  or  upper 
lobe,  is  larger,  and  all  rotundate ; four 
didynaraous  declimate  exserted  stamens, 
afllxed  to  the  corolla  tube  ; and  a two- 
celled  many-seeded  ovary.  The  few  species 
are  mostly  natives  of  Peru,  where  one  of 
the  species  Is  famed  for  its  anodyne  and 
stomachic  properties ; and  several  of  them 
have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens.  A. 
linearis,  a pretty  dwarf,  bushy,  suflfruticose 
plant,  of  a span  or  foot  in  height,  has  the 
leaves,  which  are  narrow  linear,  opposite 
or  In  tlirees,  mostly  fasciculate,  from  the 
non-evolution  of  the  axillary  shoots  ; and 
the  branches  terminate  In  racemes  of 
curious,  obliquely-rotate  scarlet  flowers, 
with  a black  spot  at  the  base.  In  Peru  it  is 
called  Ricaco  and  Rlcarco,  which  mean 
Mask-flower.  One  of  the  best  known  spe- 
cies, A,  incisifolia  (sometimes  called  Celsia 
urticcefolia).  Is  of  a rather  more  vigorous 
habit,  and  has  ovate,  acute,  deeply-toothed 
leaves,  and  elongated  racemose  panicles  of 
scarlet  and  black  flow’ers  A.  Warscewiczii, 
a species  more  recently  obtained  from  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  is  an  erect,  branched, 
sub-shrubby  plant,  with  sub-cordate  or 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
scarlet  flowers,  without  the  black  spot 
which  is  conspicuous  In  the  other  species 
already  noticed.  There  are  about  a dozen 
described  species.  [T.  M.] 

ALOPECURTJ8.  A genus  of  grasses  called 
Fox-tail  Grasses,  of  the  tribe  Phleinecv, 
distingiiished  from  Phleum,  to  which 
some  of  the  species  are  nearly  allied,  by 
having  only  one  inner  glume  or  pale 
to  each  flower,  this  be.arlng  a long  awn 
attached  to  the  back  portion  of  it.  The 
species  are  mostly  from  temperate  climates, 
and  have  an  extensive  range  from  their 
southern  to  their  northern  limits.  Among 
those  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  the 
meadow  Fox-tall  Grass  is  one  of  the  very 
best  kinds,  and  forms  a portion  of  all  good 
pastures  and  meadows  — particularly  on 
limestone  soils : the  seeds  are  conse- 
quently sown  In  most  Instances  as  part  of 
a mixture  of  grass  seeds.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  to  flower  in  spring,  and, 
when  chemically  analysed,  is  found  to  con- 
tain a large  share  of  nutritive  matter  In  Its 
composition.  The  other  sj)ecle8  which  are 
natives  of  Britain  are  of  less  agricultural 
value.  The  alpine  Fox-tall  Grass  iAlopeairus 
alpinua)  Is  one  of  the  rarest  native  species, 
being  much  prized  and  eagerly  sought 
after  as  a botanical  rarity  [D.  M.] 


ALPHONSEA.  Certain  Indian  plants 
are  comprised  in  a genus  bearing  the 
above  name,  in  honour  of  M.  Alphonse 
do  Candolle,  the  eminent  botanist  who 
has  especially  studied  the  natural  order 
Anonacece,  to  which  this  genus  belongs. 
Its  principal  characters  are  — petals 
valvate  in  the  bud,  nearly  equal  in  size; 
stamens  loosely  imbricate.  By  these  cir- 
cumstances the  genus  may  be  distin- 
guished from  its  nearest  ally,  Saccopetor 
hem.  The  species  comprise  tall  trees  fur- 
nished with  thick  shining  leaves,  and  small 
flowers,  closely  packed  in  tufts  opposite  to 
the  leaves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ALPTNIA.  A genus  of  plants  deriving 
its  name  from  Prosper  Alpinus,  an  Italian 
botanist  who  lived  in  the  16th  century. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
family  as  the  ginger  (ZingiheraceoiS,  and  is 
knowm  by  its  thick,  tuber-like,  aromatic 
! rhizomes;  and  by  its  flowers  arranged  in  ter- 
1 mlnal  spikes.  Each  flower  has  an  outer  row 
of  three  pieces,  and  an  Inner  of  four  pieces, 
the  lowermost  of  which  is  three-lobed.  The 
fllament  is  petal-like,  and  not  prolonged  be- 
yond thetwo-lobedanther,  asln  some  of  the 
plants  of  this  order.  Stigma  triangular,  on 
a long  style.  The  fruit  is  a somewhat  fleshy 
capsule  of  three  many-seeded  cells.  The 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  the 
Indian  Archli)elago,  etc.  A.  Oalanga  and 
other  kinds  furnish  the  aromatic  stimulant 
root  known  as  Galangalc  root,  employed  by 
the  natives  In  cases  of  indigestion.  The 
fruits  of  A.  alba  are  knoAvn  as  ovoid 
China  Cardamoms;  others,  as  A.  nutans, 
are  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  are  therefore  cultivated 
In  our  stoves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ALPISTB.  (Fr.)  Phaiaris  canariemis. 

ALSINE.  A genus  of  small  caryophyl- 
laceous  herbs,  generally  distributed  in 
temperate  regions,  and  In  alpine  situa- 
tions in  warmer  climates ; closely  re- 
sembling Arenaria,  from  which  it  differs  by 
having  the  valves  of  the  capsule  equal  In 
number  to  the  styles,  and  not  twice  as 
many.  The  leaves  are  generally  narrow, 
often  subulate ; the  sepals  strongly  nerved ; 
the  petals  white.  Four  species  are  natives 
of  Britain : A.  vema,  a tufted  perennial, 
with  the  petals  longer  than  the  calyx  ; A. 
rubella,  a tufted  alpine  perennial,  with 
short  flower-stalks,  and  the  petals  not  ex- 
ceeding the  calyx ; A.  uliginosa,  also  a 
tufted  perennial,  with  the  petals  scarcely 
exceeding  the  calyx,  but  with  long  pedicels 
and  smaller  flowers  than  the  last ; and  A. 
tenuifolia,  a slender  annual,  not  uncommon 
on  wall  tops  and  on  dry  commons  in  the 
South-east  of  England.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ALSODEIA.  A genus  of  ornamental 
plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Violacece, 
and  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Madagascar 
and  Timor,  ^me  of  the  species  arc  culti- 
vated in  this  country.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  petals  being  all  eqxial  in 
size  ; by  the  absence  of  scales  between  the 
petals  and  stamens ; the  stamens  spring 
from  a disc  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
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ovary,  fr6e  above  ; fllanient  dilated,  not  | 
narrowed  Into  a claw.  They  are  woody 
plants,  with  white  flowers,  and  thickly 
l>esct  with  leaves  ; hence  the  name  — 
from  the  Greek  altcxUs,  leafy.  [M.  T.  M.] 
ALSOPHUiA.  A genus  of  cyatheaceous 
ferns,  representing  the  Alsophilete ; often 
becoming  magnlflcent  umbrageous  treea 
Among  the  cyatheaceous  ferns,  which 
are  known  by  the  obliquity  of  the  ring 
of  their  spore-cases,  and  by  having  ! 
an  elevated  receptacle,  Alsnphila  Is  dl»-  < 
tingulshed,  primarily,  by  the  absence  of  ■ 
any  Induslum  or  cover  to  the  sorus  i and, 
secondarily,  by  producing  only  one  sorus  , 
on  each  vein  or  venule.  There  are  a con-  j 
slderable  number  of  species,  some  of  which  ; 
have  been  Imported  for  the  decoration  of  • 
our  hot-houses.  The  species  have  blpinnate 
fronds,  and  a considerable  number  of 
them  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Mexico,  a few  in  Australia 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  several  . 
more  In  the  East  Indies  and  Malay  Islands,  i 
A.  excelsa  — A native  of  Norfolk  Island—  I 
Is  stated  by  Capt.  King  to  grow  to  a height 
of  eighty  feet.  ‘ The  branches  (fronds), 
which  resemble  those  of  the  palm-tree  In 
their  growth,  fall  off  every  year,  leaving 
an  Indentation  on  the  trunk.  The  middle 
of  the  tree,  from  the  root  to  the  apex, 
consists  of  a white  substance,  resembling 
a yam,  which,  when  boiled,  tastes  like  a 
bad  turnip ; this  the  hogs  feed  on  greedily. 
The  outside  of  the  trunk  Is  hard  wood,  and 
full  of  regular  Indentations,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.’  Another  tree  of  the  same 
genus,  cut  down  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham, 
was  fifty-seven  feet  long  without  the  fronds; 
and  Mr.Backhousc  nieasured  some  forty  feet 
high,  crowned  with  magnlflcent  circular 
crests  of  fronds.  It  Is  altogether  a noble 
plant,  having  the  stipes  and  main  rachls  of 
Its  fronds  m'urlcate,  or  rough,  with  small  ; 
raised  points.  The  fronds  arc  blpinnate ; 
the  pinnules,  or  secondary  divisions,  ob- 
long-lanceolate, acuminated,  plnnatlfld,  I 
with  oblong  acutlsh  segments.  A.  aim- 
tralis,  from  the  same  region,  fs  another 
fine  species.  In  Tasmania,  where  Mr.  Back-  | 
house  met  with  tree  ferns  In  profusion,  this  1 
species  was  seen  with  stems  of  all  degrees 
of  elevation  up  to  twenty-five  orthlrty  feet, 
some  of  them  at  the  lower  part  as  stout  as 
a man's  body,  the  whole  length  clothed 
with  the  bases  of  old  leaves,  which  were 
rough,  like  the  stems  of  raspberries, 
closely  tiled  over  each  other,  and  pointing 
upwards.  Borne  of  the  larger  fronds  were 
thirteen  feet  long  — making  the  diameter 
of  the  crest  twenty-six  feet.  Some  of  the 
Indian  species  arc  also  remarkable  for 
their  stature.  There  is  preserved  In  the 
British  Museum  a stately  trunk,  forty- 
five  feet  long,  of  A.  Bninoniana;  and 
another  of  equal  height,  belonging  to  A, 
gigantea.  Is  In  the  museum  of  the  Llnnmau 
Society  of  London.  Some  of  the  species 
are  however,  without  these  elongated 
trunks,  although  all  produce  fronds  of 
large  size.  [T-  M.J 

ALSOl’HILE.E.  A section  of  cyathclne- 


ous  ferns.  In  which  the  sorl  have  no  cover. 
The  plants  referred  to  here  are  sometimes 
not  easily  distinguished  from  Polgpodium, 
the  compression  of  the  spore  cases  being 
less  marked,  and  the  receptacle  less  ob- 
viously elevated  than  in  the  more  typical 
species.  [T.  M.) 

ALSTONIA,  A genus  of  the  periwinkle 
family  {Apocynacne)  differing  from  most 
others  In  the  seeds  having  a tuft  of  silky 
hairs  at  each  end.  Instead  of  at  one  end 
only ; and  from  Its  nearest  ally,  Blaberopin, 

In  the  absence  of  the  two  nectary  scales 
seen  In  the  flowers  of  that  genus.  There 
are  about  a dozen  species  distributed  over 
India,  the  Moluccas,  tropical  Australia,  and 
West  Africa.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with 
mliky  juice ; opposite,  often  whorled,  and 
entire  leaves  ; small  white  flowers  disposed 
In  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  the 
corolla  funnel-shai)ed  with  a flat  border  of 
five  rounded  lobes ; and  fruits  consisting 
of  two  cylindrical  pods  (follicles)  the  thick- 
ness of  a quill,  and  often  a foot  In  length. 

A.  scSoIoris,  called  DovlI-tree  or  Pall-mara  | 
about  Bombay,  Is  a wldely-tliffused  plant  In  | 
India  and  the  Molucca.s.  It  Is  a tree  of 
fifty  to  eighty  feet,  wltli  a furrowed  trunk  ; 
ohiong  stalked  leaves,  three  to  six  Inches 
long,  and  two  to  four  wide,  disposed  In 
whorls  of  four  to  six  round  the  stem,  their 
upper  surface  glossy,  the  under  white,  and 
marked  with  nerves  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib.  It  has  a powerfully  bitter 
bark,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  In  India 
In  bowel  complaints,  and  Its  light  wood  is 
used  In  Ceylon  for  making  coffins.  The 
wood  taken  from  near  the  root  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  species  In  Borneo,  is 
of  a white  colour,  very  light,  and  used  for 
floats  for  nets,  and  household  utensils,  as 
trenchers,  corks,  &c.  The  genus  bears  the  ’ 
name  of  Alston,  once  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Edinburgh.  [A.  A.  B.j 

AL8TROMERIA.  A genus  of  very  hand- 
some amaryllldaceous  plants,  distinguished 
by  having  a six-parted  regular  subcam- 
panulatc  perianth,  of  which  the  Interior 
segments  arc  narrower,  and  two  of  them 
somewhat  tubuloseatthebase ; six  stamens 
inserted  with  the  periatiUi ; a trifld  stig- 
ma ; and  an  Inferior  three-celled  ovary  with 
many  horizontal  ovules.  They  are  tropical 
or  extra-tropical  herbs  of  South  Americ.a, 
with  fasciculate  uilierous  roots,  and  erect 
leafy  stems,  tcniiinatlng  In  umbels  of 
showy  flowers.  The  numerousspccles.  many 
of  which  have  oriiainented  our  gardens,  are 
very  similar  in  character.  The  leaves  In 
this  genus  arc,  by  the  twisting  of  the 
petiole,  rcsutiinate ; the  upper  surface, 
which  Is  usually  smooth,  even,  and  desti- 
tute both  of  ribs  and  Btomiita,  having  the 
peculiar  structure  and  performing  thcfunc- 
llons  of  the  uuder  surfai'e.  This  curious 
economy  In  the  leaves  of  Alstnnneria  was 
first  jKilnted  out  by  the  late  Roltert  Brown. 
Amongst  the  handsomest  of  the  species 
I may  lie  mentioned  A.  aurea,  .an  erect  herb 
one  to  three  feet  high,  with  scattered,  lan- 
j ceolate,  obtuse  leaves,  reversed,  as  Is  the 
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caw  throughout  the  (Tcnus,  by  the  twisting 
of  the  foot  stalk.  The  flowers  are  produced 
several  In  a tennlnal  umbel,  the  perianth 
consisting  of  three  outer  spathulate,  deep 
omnge^coloured  segments,  and  three  Inner 
ones,  which  are  narrower,  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, orange-coloured,  the  two  upper  of 
them  marked  with  several  dark  red  lines 
distributed  over  their  surface.  Quite  dis- 
tinct from  this  Is  A.  Ftas  Martini,  the  St. 
Martin's  Flower  of  Chill,  which  has  an 
erect  stem,  linear  acute  leaves,  and  a 
iierlanth  consisting  of  three  ou  ter  cuiieately 
obcordate  yellowish-white  segments,  and 
an  Inner  series  of  one  short  lower  whitish 
lobe,  and  two  upiier  oblong  spathulate  ones 
which  are  bright  yellow  in  the  upper  half, 
and  stained  with  Irregular  dark  red  spots, 
the  spots  becoming  confluent  towards  the 
top.  A.  Lifftii, BO  named  because,  according 
to  Feuillce,  It  Is  called  Ligtu  in  Chili,  is  an- 
other very  beautiful  kind,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  and 
the  flowers,  on  corymbose  two-flowered 
peduncles,  are  large,  blush-coloured,  with 
otaivate  emarglnatc  sepalinc  divisions,  the 
two  u|iper  petaline  divisions  narrow  sjia- 
thulate,  yellow,  striiied  with  red  tielow,  and  | 
tipped  with  crimson,  .d.  psittocma has  the 
flower.s  a little  hooded,  rich  crimson  at  the 
tmse,  and  at  the  tips  green,  spotted  with 
purple.  Another  flue  oniamental  species 
Is  A.  .ginisiona,  which  has  orange-scarlet 
flowers.  The  greater  number  of  the  spe- 
cies are  natives  either  of  Chill  or  of  the 
Andes  of  I’eru,  a few  being  distributed 
in  other  parts  of  South  America.  The 
A.  pallida  furnishes  in  Chili  a kind  of 
arrowrigit,  which  is  prepared  from  its  suc- 
culent roots.  [T.  if.] 

ALTEKNATE.  Placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  an  .axis  on  a different  level,  as  In  alter- 
nate leaves.  Plactai  lietween  other  Ixidles 
of  the  same  or  dlffi-rent  whorls,  as  in  an 
nmbelllfer,  where  the  stamens  are  alter- 
nate with,  that  Is  between,  the  pctala 

ALTERNATIVE.  A terra  applied  to 
SBStlvallon,  when  of  the  pieces  of  a flower, 
being  in  two  rows,  the  Inner  la  so  covered 
by  the  outer  that  each  exterior  piece  over- 
laps half  two  of  the  Interior  row. 

ALTH/EA.  The  Marsh-Mallow  Is,  as  the 
name  Implies,  one  of  the  Mali-actir,  and  la 
distinguished  by  its  flowers  having  .an  outer 
calyx  of  from  six  to  nine  pieces,  and  au  ' 
Inner  one,  partly  divided  above  into  live  i 
pieces.  In  other  respects  Allha'a  much  re-  1 
semhles  Malta,  A.  ajflcinalis,  the  common  i 
Marsh  .Mallow,  grows  In  marshes  near  the  ' 
sea  In  this  country, and  also  in  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  The  rootstock  is  peren-  I 
nial;  the  flowering  stems  are  erect,' 
branched,  three  or  four  feet  high,  covered 
with  a soft  velvety  down,  as  also  are  the  i 
stalked,  egg-shaped,  cordate  leaves,  which  ' 
are  slightly  notched  at  the  margin,  the 
lower  ones  flvo-lobed,  theupiier  oiiesthrce- 
lobed.  The  flowers  are  of  a pale  rose  colour,  i 
on  short  stalks,  which  spring  from  the 
axils  of  the  upiier  leaves.  Tlie  roots  are 
much  used,  especially  in  Fiance,  under  the 


name  of  Gulmauve,  to  form  demulcent 
‘ drinks.  A.  kirsuta  is  a rare  English  pbuit, 
which  has  been  probably  Introduced  along 
with  foreign  agricultural  seeds.  It  lean 
erect  slender  annual,  much  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  with  bluish  flowers,  and 
covered  with  long  spreading  stiff  hairs. 
A.  rosea  is  the  origin  of  the  hollyhock  of 
gardens.  It  grows  wild  in  China,  also  In 
the  South  of  Europe.  It  possesses  similar 
properties  to  the  coimnon  marsh  mallow, 
and  is  used  for  similar  puriioses  In  Greece. 
The  leaves  furnish  a blue  dye.  Several 
species  of  Althira  are  In  cultivation,  but  the 
gay  flowering  shrub  commonly  called  Al- 
fli<F«/rnfcxls,properly  speaking,  a ffihiscns, 
syriacus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ALTII.'E.A  FRITTEX.  The  garden  name 
for  Hibiscus  syriacus. 

ALTHE'E.  (Pr.)  Altheea  cJUcinails. 

ALTHENIA.  A genus  of  Xaiadacete, 
containing  a single  8i>ecies,  a native  of 
Fnuice.  It  is  a slender  tufted  plant, 
growing  in  salt  lakes,  and  resembling 
Zannichellia — except  that  that  genus  has 
male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers ; whereas. 
In  AUhrnia,  tlie  flowers  are  dicecious ; the 
male  flowers  being  solitary,  and  below  the 
female.  [W.  0.] 

ALTINGIACE.E.  (Liquidambars,  Balsa- 
mactee,  Balsaniijliur.)  A solitary  genus, 
JAquidambar,  represents  this  natunil  order, 
of  which  three  species  only  are  known  — 
all  trees  of  some  magnitude  — producing  a 
fragrant  resin  called  storax,  or  resembling 
that  substanee.  They  are  nearly  related 
to  plane-trees  and  willows,  from  which 
they  differ  in  having  seed  vessels  with  two 
distinct  cells,  instead  of  one ; and  seeds 
with  broad  membranous  wings.  See  Litjci- 
DAUBAB  and  Stobax. 

ALUM  ROOT.  The  root  of  Qeranium 
maculatum ; also  applied  to  some  species 
of  Heuchera. 

ALUYNE.  (Fr.)  Artemisia  Absinthium. 

ALVEOLATE.  Socketed,  hoiiey-comlied ; 
when  a Hat  surface  is  excavated  into  con- 
spicuous cavities,  as  in  the  receptacles  of 
many  Composites. 

ALVIER,  ALVIE8.  (Fr.)  Pinus  Cembra, 

ALTSSUM.  The  generic  name  of  several 
herbaceous  annual  plants  with  yellow 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  cruciferous 
tribe,  and  generally  employed  in  deco- 
rating rock-work,  or  the  oiicn  Ixirdcr. 
A.  saxatilc,  a native  of  Transylvania,  &c., 
popularly  known  as  Gold-dust— in  French, 
Corbellle  d'Or  — has  somewhat  woody, 
diffuse  stems,  lanceolate,  hoary  leaves, 
and  numerous  small  flowers  of  a brilliant 
ycUow  colour,  growing  in  dense  clusters. 
These  appear  early  in  May,  when  flowers 
are  scarce,  and  are  conseijucntly  much 
prized.  Tills  species,  like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  thrives  best  in  dry,  somewhat 
stony  ground-;  but  may  bo  made  to  grow 
anywhere.  Several  otlier  species  are  culti- 
vated, under  the  name  of  Madwort.  [C.  A.  J.) 
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ALYS8UM,  SWEET.  Glyceior  Kuniga) 
maritima* 

ALYXIA.  A prenus  of  Apoc\/na4:f(r,  con- 
taining iiixteen  species:  natives  of  Austral- 
asia, Madagascar,  and  tropii'al  Asix  They 
consist  of  evergreen  'trees  or  shrubs,  with 
teniate,  quatornaie,  or  sometimes  oppo- 
site,  entire,  and  shortly-petiolate  Icfives. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant  (some  species 
siucUing  like  jasmine),  axillary  or  ter- 
minal and  soiitary,  or  in  cymes.  The 
caJyx  is  flve-iMiriite ; thecondlaishypocra- 
teriform.  Its  long  tube  is  swollen  above 
the  middle;  the  five  included  stamens, on 
short  niametits,  and  w*ith  lanceolate  an- 
thers, are  inserted  on  the  dilated  portion 
of  the  tube ; there  are  two  ovaries,  with  a 
single  included  style.  While  this  genos 
has  all  the  habit  and  the  structure  of  tho 
flowers  of  tho  true  Apoci/miccfF,  It  differs 
from  the  other  genera  of  the  order  in 
having  baccate,  or  sub-drupaceous  fruits, 
in  the  shape  of  its  seed,  in  its  ruminated 
albumen,  and  in  Its  erect  embryo  : In 
these  two  last  particulars  It  agrees  with 
Anvnacece.  Tho  dark  greeu  foliage  and 
fragrant  flowers  make  the  members  of 
tbis  genus  an  ornament  in  the  conserva- 
tory, where  they  flower  freely  In  tho 
autumn.  [W.  C.J 

A3IADOF.  A soft  leathery  substance, 
denved  from  Polj/porus  /omentarius  and 
some  other  Polypori,  and  used  for  tinder, 
nioxa,  and  other  economical  or  medical 
puriM>scs.  It  is  propart*d  by  cutting  off 
carefully  the  cuticle  and  pores  of  the  fun- 
gus, dividing  it  Into  convenient  slices, 
boating  them  out,  and  steeping  them  in  a 
eolutloii  of  saltpetre.  Occasionally,  It  Is 
used  to  make  coarse  clothing,  and  then 
the  latter  process  is  omitted.  The  best 
Amadou  is  prei>ari‘d  In  Germany,  fn>m 
Polyj>ont8  fomtntitriuSy  but  P.  igniarius 
ami  other  siiecies  afford  an  Inferior 
quality.  The  softer  and  more  silky  the 
substance  of  the  fungus,  the  better  tho 
material.  The  fungus  is  generally  collected 
from  trunks  of  trees  In  the  forests,  where 
it  is  tolerably  abundant ; but  attempts  have 
also  been  made  at  cultivating  it  by  collect- 
ing lliiil>cT  In  pro])er situations,  and  water- 
ing it  at  proiier  Intervals.  The  species 
occurs  pretty  generally  In  this  country, 
but  is  not  sufllciently  frequent  to  make  its 
collection  a matter  of  Interest.  [M.  J.  R] 

Amadou  Is  sometimes  called  Gennun 
Tinder  in  the  shops.  The  wood  of  Her- 
nandia  guianetisis  Is  used  in  a similar  w'ay 
in  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

AMADOUVIER.  (Fr.)  Polyponu  iff- 
nianua. 

AMALAGA.  Chavica  ojfflcinarum. 

AMANDE  DE  TEIIRE.  (Fr.)  Cyperwt 
tacuUntut. 

AMAXDIER.  AmygdaUts.  — A'  LA 
MAIN,  or  UE8  DAME8.  Amygdnlus 
/ntgilia.  — DE  GE'ORGIK.  Amygd/tlus 
nano,  — 8AT1NE'.  Amygdalus  oricnialt4* 
— DU  DOIS.  liippoeratea  eomoaa. 

1 AMANITA.  A sul>-genu8  of  Ayaricua, 
disiinguisluHi  by  Its  gills  producing  white 
. siKjres,  and  the  whole  plant  being  covered 
at  first  by  a distinct  universal  wrapjK'r,  or 
volvx  It  contains  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  poisonous  of  Agarics— oranngst 
tho  former  l>eing  the  Uronge  and  .-I. 
raginatus;  and  among  the  latter  the  Fly 
Agaric  and  A.  viroaw.  of  thespecies 

have  a distinct  ring  upon  the  stem  ; while 
others  are  wholly  deficient  in  this  orua- 
inent.  Tho  Fly  Agaric  (A.  wiuj^curiw^b 
with  its  venmllou  pileuni  studded  with 
white  or  yellow  warts,  and  its  stately  stem, 
Is  the  omamont  of  beech  woods  In  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  seldom  falls  to 
excite  admiration,  especially  when  illumi- 
nated by  a strong  gli^im  of  liglit.  .Several 
spocios  — and  cs)H?cially  those  of  Sikkim, 
where  tliey  alamnd— aro  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  fleshy  FungL  [M.  J.  D.] 

AMANSIA.  A lovely  genns  of  rosc- 
spored  AlgfTy  mostly  inhabiting  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  with  a pinnate  frond  and 
generally  Inv'oluto  tlim.  The  frond  fa 
riblH*d;  the  membrane  formed  of  oblong 
s!x-sldt*d  of  equal  length,  arranged  in 

transverse  lines ; the  tetrasptires  are  in 
inargiual  or  superflclal  podshuped  pro- 
cesses—generally  in  two  rows;  and  the 
pyriform  spaces  form  a little  fascicle  at 
the  bas(>  of  the  sulrglobose  capsules,  which 
are  perforated  at  the  lip.  Some  species 
have  almost  exactly  the  habit  of  Jnngtr- 
manni(B.  [M.  J.  B.j 

AMARACU8.  (Fr.)  Origanum Dictamnus, 

AMARANTH,  GLOBE.  Qomphrena 

globoaa, 

AM.XRANTIIACE.E.  (ATJiaranthi ; Piily* 
cneTUffr.)  Under  this  name  are  includeil 
about  500  sptrcles  of  weeds,  or,  occasion- 
ally, showy  annual  plants  (very  si*ldora 
undcrshnib8),witli  inconsplcuousapotalous 
flowers,  in  almost  all  easels  of  a scarious 
texture,  and  most  commonly  with  a white 
colour  — although  now  and  then  pink,  or 
orange,  or  intensely  crimson.  They  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  chenopods,  a still 
more  weedy  onler.  They  occupy  dry, 
stony,  barren  stations,  or  thickets  uinm 
the  borders  of  woods,  or  even  salt 
marshes;  are  much  more  frequent  within 
the  tropics  than  beyond  them  ; and  are 
unknown  In  tho  coldest  regions  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  species  aroused,  with 
the  addition  of  lemon-jiilcc',  as  pot-herbs,  on 
account  of  the  wholesome  mucilaginous 
qualities  of  the  leaves.  Gomphrena  ojjlci- 
nalts  and  marrocephala  in  Brazil,  where 
they  are  called  l*ara  lodo,  Perl^elu;»,  and 
Ilalz  do  I*adre  Salerma,  are  esteemed 
useful  in  all  kinds  of  diseases,  especially 
In  rases  of  intermittent  fever,  colic,  aud 
dinrrheea,  and  against  tho  bite  of  ser- 
pents. 

AMARANTHU8.  A genus  of  tropical 
annual  plants,  the  tyi>e  of  a natural  order, 
to  which  It  gives  Us  name  — the  Arnaran- 
thads.  They  are  readily  disUnguishr^d  from 
the  few  other  genera  of  the  order  by  their 
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threo-bracted  coloured  calyx  of  three  or 
five  pieces,  ami  ihmr  ontVhetHled fruit,  split- 
ilntf  circularly  round  when  ripe.  The  ^enus 
Includes  several  handsome  garden  plajits, 
the  chief  being  the  A.  cnMda/«^«,  poj’ularly 
known  as  Love-1  ies-hleetl I ng,  and  in  Franco 
as  Quf.ue  de  Kenard  and  DtJictpliw  dc  IMi- 
g'uiise^  having  long  ikcndulous  compound 
racemes  of  crimson  dowers;  the  A. hypo- 
chimdr)aeu8t  or  Prince’s  PVather,  with 
erect  flower  spikes  and  purplish  foliage ; 
the  A.  KpecioBua^oT  larger  Prince’s  Feather, 
resembling  the  last,  but  dllTering  by  its 
more  vigorous  grow  th,  and  the  A,  tricolor^ 
from  China,  are  interesting  8i>eclc3,  more 
renmrkahle  for  the  vivid  colours  of  their 
foliage  than  f(jr  their  flow'ers,  w hich  are  In- 
slgniflcaiit.  The  last-named  is  much  more 
tender  than  the  other  species ; and,  in  the 
oi>en  air  in  this  countrs*,  it  is  only  in  warm 
summers  that  Its  leaves  assume  the  glow- 
ing lints  to  which  the  plant  owes  its 
siiecific  name.  In  the  gardens  <jf  the 
Southern  United  States,  these  hues  are  so 
richly  develoi»ed  as  to  have  procured  for 
I it  the  popular  appellation  of  Joseph’s 
I Coat.  The  plant  known  as  Globe  Amaranth 
belongs  to  another  genus  — Cewpfcrcmi. 
The  name  of  this  genus  Is  often  written 
Aiiiarantus.  [W.  T.] 

; AMARvVJiTIKE.  (Fr.)  GomphreTia 
gicbcaa. 

AMARANTOIDE.  (Fr.)  Gomphrena 
eoccinea, 

AMARELLE.  (Fr.)  Cera8U8  avium, 

AMARINI ER.  (Fr.)  5a/ix  viUlliiicu 

AMARYLLlDArE.R  (^^arci88^).  A large 
natural  order,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  bulbous  plants,  hut  occasionally 
forming  a tall,  cylindrical,  woody  stem, 
as  In  the  genus  Agatf.  They  differ  from 
Irids  in  having  six  Introrse  stamens,  and 
from  liliaceous  plants  In  thclro>*arj*  being 
Inferior.  A few  species  of  Sarciasus  and 
Galanthus  are  found  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
Tope  and  the  same  parallels.  As  we  pro- 
ceed south  they  increase : runcratium  ap- 
p<‘ars  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
Criniim  and  Pancratium  In  the  West  au<i 
East  Indies;  Ilimianthus  is  found  for  the 
first  time  with  some  of  the  latter  on  the 
Gold  Coast ; Jlippeaatra  show  themselves 
in  countless  numbers  in  Brazil,  and  across 
the  whole  continent  of  South  America; 
and,  finally,  at  the  (’ape  of  Good  Hoiio,  the 
maximum  of  the  order  is  beheld  In  all  the 
beauty  of  liopmaytthna,  Crinum,  Clivia, 
Cyrianthua,  and  ItruMvigia,  A few  are 
found  In  New  Holland,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  l.H  Di/ryauthra.  Poisonous 
i properties  occur  in  the  viscid  juice  of  the 
liulbs  of  Baphanc  toxicaria  and  Uippt- 
a»tra ; those  of  Lcuonum  rminm,  the 
Snowdrop  ami  DalTtMill,  and  other  kinds  of 
Sarci88us  are  emetic.  Nevertheless  the 
Agave,  or  American  aloe,  as  It  Is  called, 
has  an  insipid  swe<'t  juice.  Oiher.«<  are  de- 
tergent, and  a few’ yield  a kliul<)f  arrow- 
rof>i.  Between  3U0  and  4u0  6i»ccies  are 
, known. 


AMARYLLIS,  The  type  of  thn  amaryl- 
Iklaceims  family,  and  formerly  made  to 
include  a large  number  of  species.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  limited  In  extent, 
and  confined  to  those  which  have  the  tube 
of  the  perianth  short, narrow  funnel-shaped, 
and  ribhe<l ; the  three  petalous  filaments 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments ; the 
three  sci*alous  ones  adhering  totlie  mouth 
of  the  tube;  the  style  declinatc;  the 
capsule  obovatc.  They  are  handsome 
bulbous  plants,  with  an  auiumnal  flower- 
scape  api^earing  before  the  leaves,  which 
are  hlemal.  The  scape  supiMirts  a many- 
flowered  umbel  of  large  stalked  fl(*wers, 
the  aniherH  of  which  are  incumbent,  at- 
tached in  the  middle.  The  typical  species 
is  A.  Belladonna, which  is  separated  by  some 
as  a distinct  genus.  This  plant  is  a n.ative 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj>e,  and  Is  of  vigor- 
ous habit,  producing  flower-scapes  one  and 
a half  foot  higb,  and  large,  showrj , funnel- 
shaped  flowers  of  a pale  delicate  rose 
l>eauiifully  i>encllled  with  red,  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  flowers  being 
succeeded  by  the  leaves,  which  arc  llgu- 
laie  or  strap-shaped.  A.  Josephinrr,  and 
A.  grandijtvra,  sotneilmcs  placed  In  Bruns- 
vigia,  are  referred  hither  by  Herbert. 
Most  of  the  plants  called  Amarylli8  in 
gardens,  e.g.  A.  equestris,  are  now  referred 
to  H ippeastrum ; others,  as  A.  /vrnwais- 
Sima  to  fHprekelia,  A.  lutea  to  Op*>rfin/ft«s, 
and  A.  purpurea  to  Vallota.  The  A.  Bella- 
donna has  been  said  to  be  employed  for 
poisoning  in  the  West  Indies,  but  this  state- 
ment apiK*ars  to  l»e  a mistake,  and  pro- 
bably refers  to  some  other  plant  of  the 
same  order,  the  Belladonna  being  a Cape 
plant.  The  naiue  Belladonna  Lily  wa.s  given 
to  the  flower  In  Italy  from  the  chaniiingly 
blended  red  and  white  of  the  j'orianth, 
resembling  the  complexion  of  a beautiful 
woman-  [T.  M.J 

AMARYLLIS  CANDE'LABRE.  or  GI- 
RANDOLE. jKr.)  Coburgm  muUijlora.  — 
SALTI.MBANgUE.  Sprekelia  C'pl'isUr,  — 
1>K  GUEUNKSEY,  yrrine  «ar?iiciisis.  — 
DE  V/KGINIK.  Zeyhyranthes  Atatnciteo 
— J-\UNE.  Oporanthus  lutnis.  — HEINE 
DE  BEAUTE'.  SjrrcKrlia  /ormosUfima,  — 
VE'NE'NEUSE.  Buphanetoxicaria, 

AMASONIA.  A genus  of  the  ver^■aln 
family  (Verbenacerv)  nearly  allied  to  Clm>- 
dendron,  and  chiefly  differing  from  that 
genus  In  Us  habit.  The  si^cclos  enume- 
rated arc  six,  all  of  them  natives  of 
si'Utiipm  trojdcal  America  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  found  In  Brazil,  They  are 
jicrenuial  dwarf  shrubs,  with  alternate  or 
opposite  leaves,  and  terminal  racemed 
panicles  of  flowers,  each  little  group  of 
yellow  fiowrrs  l>elng  su]>ported  by  a barge 
Bcariet-coloured  or  iH'aiitifully  variegated 
bract,  which  bears  on  its  outer  surface  a 
numl»er  of  pellucid  glnmU.  They  arc  wcU- 
dcservlng  of  cultivation,  but  seldom  met 
with.  (A.  A.  B.] 

AM.\-TSJA.  Tea  of  Heaven:  a kind  of 
tea  prt'i^ired  In  Japan  from  the  Ica^'cs  of 
llydraiigtra  IhunOtTgii. 
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AMAUROPELTA.  A name  grlven  by 
Kunze  to  a West  Indian  Fem,  supposed  to 
have  some  affinity  with  the  davalllold 
group,  sometimes  called  SaccoUma.  It  is 
now  referred  to  Lastrea.  [T.  M.] 

AMBATCHA.  Arum  abyasinicum. 

AMBER  TREE.  A common  name  lor 
A 7ithoapeirmum. 

AMBERBOA.  A genus  ol  composites, 
several  ol  the  plants  composing  which 
have  long  been  cultivated  under  the  more 
familiar  name  ol  Centaurea,  from  which 
genus  the  present  one  differs  only  in  a few 
obscure  and  minute  characters  of  the  fruit 
and  pappus.  The  two  best-known  species 
are  the  A.  odorata,  or  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan, 
and  the  A.  moachata  or  Purple  Sultan. 
Botli  are  branching  annuals,  growing  a 
foot  or  more  high,  wdth  oblong  plnnatlfld 
foliage,  and  large  terminal  showy  Hower- 
lieads.  Those  of  the  first  are  character- 
ised by  having  the  outer  florets  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  centre,  and  the 
fruit  is  crowned  with  a short  pappus  of 
lialrs.  In  the  case  ol  the  latter  species, 
A.  moachata,  the  pappus  is  altogetlier 
wanting,  and  the  florets  of  the  circumfer- 
ence are  scarcely  longer  than  the  central 
ones.  The  odour  ol  this  species  is  hardly 
suggestive  of  musk,  as  its  name  would  Im- 
jily,  but  is  rather  honey-like,  differing  l>ut 
little  from  that  of  the  Yellow  Sultan,  ez- 
cept  in  its  greater  Intensity.  [W.  T.] 

AMBLY'OCARPUM.  The  generic  name 
ol  a Persian  weed  ol  no  licauty,  belonging 
to  the  comiioslte  family,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  Carpeaium,  but  differing  in  the 
strap-shaped  and  female  ray  florets  being 
in  a aingle  row,  as  well  as  in  the  achenes 
— whlcli  are  five,  angular,  and  without  pap- 
pus— being  beakless.  The  plant  is  call^ 
A.  inuloidea  from  Its  resemblance  to  our 
Beabane  tinula  Pulicaria).  Its  lance- 
shaiied  loaves  are,  however,  longer  and 
smooth,  not  downy.  The  yellow  flower 
licads  are  single  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
and  nearly  half  an  inch  across.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMBLYOLEPIS.  a Teilan  genus  ol 
cora|)osites,  ol  which  a single  sjiecies,  A 
aetiaera,  is  In  cultivation,  and  possesses 
some  interest  from  the  pleasing  fragrance 
of  Its  flowers,  wlilch  they  retain  for  ra.my 
years  when  dried.  This  fragrance,  which 
the  seeds  of  the  plant  possess  in  a high 
degree.  Is  doubtless  due  to  the  presence 
of  coumarln,  the  chemical  principle  to 
which  the  well-known  tonka  bean,  and 
the  common  vernal  grass,  Anthoxanthum 
odoraium,  also  owe  their  agreeable  scent. 
The  siiecles  In  question  Is  a dwarf,  erect, 
branching  annual,  with  entire,  ovate, 
lance-shaped,  stem-clasping  leaves,  two 
to  three  inches  long,  the  branches  being 
tcrmlnau-d  by  a single  flower-head  one 
and  a half  inch  In  diameter,  with  a ray  ol 
broadly  wedge-shaiied  florets,  and  a disk 
of  tubular  ones,  both  being  of  a uniform 
orange-yellow  colour.  The  Involucre  con- 
sists of  about  ten  ovate,  lance-sliaiiod, 
spreading  bracts,  the  receptacle  Is  naked  i 


and  conical,  and  the  villous  fruit  Is 
crowned  by  a pappus  of  five  broad,  blunt, 
transparent,  colourless  scales.  [W.  T.J 

AMBORA.  a genus  of  Monimiaeta,  con- 
sisting of  trees  from  Madagascar  and 
Mauritius,  with  entire  evergreen  leaves, 
and  monteclous  flowers,  generally  in  ra- 
cemes, though  sometimes  solitary,  rising 
from  the  trunk  or  lower  parts  of  the 
branches.  The  male  flowers  are  scattered 
among  the  more  numerous  females 
The  stamens  are  numerous,  with  short 
fliaments  and  bilocular  anthers.  There 
arc  many  one-celled  ovaries,  each  contain- 
ing a single  ovule.  The  fruit  consists  ol 
many  one-seeded  drupes,  enclosed  In  the 
enlarged  calyx,  which  gives  It  a baccate 
appearance.  The  bark  and  leaves  exhale 
an  aromatic  odour.  [W.  C.] 

AMBORN.  (Pr.)  Cytiaus  Laburnum. 

AMBOYNA  wood.  The  beautifully 
mottled  wood  ol  Pteroapermum  indicum. 

AMBRETTE  JAUNE.  (Fr.)  Amberboa 
odorata.  — MUBtjUE'E.  Hibiacua  Abel- 
moachua. 

AMBRIKA  A genus  ol  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Chenopodiacta. 
It  comprises  annual  or  perennial  plants, 
with  alternate,  nearly  sessile,  cleft  or 
sinuous  leaves,  covered,  like  the  whole  of 
the  plants,  with  resinous  spota  The 
flowers  are  clustered  in  heads,  which  are 
placed  in  the  axils  ol  the  leaves,  or  In 
leafless  or  leafy  terminal  splkea  The 
genus  la  allied  to  Chenopodium,  from  which 
ltdiffers  in  its  obovate fruit, not  depressed 
in  the  centre,  and  by  the  seeds  being 
placed  vertically  in  the  seed  vessel,  not 
horizontally.  From  the  genus  Blitum  it 
differs  in  the  calyx,  becoming  ol  a pen- 
tagontd  shape  when  it  invests  the  fruit. 
All  the  species  liave  an  aromatic  odour, 
and  possess  tonic  and  stimulant  pro- 
l>ertles.  A.  pinnatiflda  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  elegant  and  aromatic  foli- 
age. A.  ombrosioides,  or  Mexican  Tea,  ori- 
ginally a native  of  North  America,  but 
long  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
used  medicinally  in  the  form  ol  an  infu- 
sion, having  antlspasmodic  vermifugeand 
carminative  propertlea  A.  anthelmintica 
Is  common  In  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  where  It  is  employed  as  a ver- 
mifuge. [M.  T.  M.J 

AMBROISE.  A name  given  in  Jersey 
to  Teucrium  Scorodonia. 

AMBROISINE.  (Fr.)  Chenopodium  amr 
broaioidca. 

AMBROSIA  A genus  ol  the  composite 
family  tCompoaitta),  chiefly  annual  coarse- 
hablted  weeds,  with  opposite,  or  alternate 
lobed,  or  dissected  leaves  and  the  flower- 
heads  in  racemes  or  In  bundles  in  the 
axils  of  the  leavea  The  sterile  and  fer- 
tile flowers  occupy  different  heads  on  the 
same  plant.  The  sterile  involucres,  some- 
what top-shaped,  composed  of  seven  to 
i twelve  scales,  united  into  a cup,  and  cen- 
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talnlng  Atc  to  twenty  stamlnatc  flowers. 
Tlie  fertile  ones  top-shaped,  closed,  pointed,  i 
and  usually  with  four  to  eight  horns  or 
tubercules  near  the  top  In  one  row,  and 
containing  a single  flower  composed  of 
a pistil  only.  The  species,  of  which  there 
are  about  twelve,  are  pretty  widely  dif- 
' fused,  being  found  in  India,  tropical  Africa, 
South  Europe,  and  in  North  and  South 
America,growlng  in  fields  and  waste  places. 
A.  artemUi/aiia  is  very  plentiful  on  the 
plains  of  the  Saakatchawan  and  Red  River ; 
while  A.  leiiui/otia  is  said  to  cover  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  the  Ibimpas,  south  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  giving  them  a black  ap- 
pearance like  that  of  the  Scotch  moors. 
A.  triflda  Is  called  the  Great  Rag-weed  In 
America,  and  A.  artemisifolia  the  Roman 
Wormwood ; Indeed,  all  the  species  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  Wormwood  (Ar- 
temisia). A.  maritima,  found  In  Italy  and 
the  Levant,  Is  said  to  be  tonic  and  resolu- 
tive : all  its  parts  give  out  a sweet  odour 
and  have  an  aromatic  taste,  a little  bitter, 
but  agreeable.  C^.  A.  B.] 

AMBROSINIA.  Agenusof  Aroiifeo!,  con- 
taiiig  a few  species,  natives  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  They  arc  small  land  plants,  with 
tuberous,  stoloniferous  rhizomes,  entire 
leaves,  and  a small  spathe.  Inclosing  a 
couple  of  scentless  flowers,  of  which  the 
upperiuost  has  many  raonadelphous  sta- 
mens perfectly  destitute  of  a calyx,  and 
a single  unilocular  ovary.  They  are  re- 
ferred by  Endllcher  to  Aroidea,  but  LIndley 
considers  that  the  paucity  of  flowers  In 
the  spadix  affords  sufficient  ground  for 
establishing  another  order,  which  he  calls 
Pistiacecs,  and  which  Includes  Lemna,  Pis- 
tin,  and  some  other  allied  genera.  [W.  C.] 

AMELANCHIER,  the  Savoy  name  of  the 
medlar.  Is  given  to  a family  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
allied  t)Oth  to  Jfespilus  and  Chtoneaster.  In 
British  gardens  they  are  cultivated  for 
their  flowers,  which  are  white,  abundant, 
showy,  and  produced  early  In  the  season : 
for  their  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June ; and 
for  the  deep  red  or  rich  yellow  hue  which 
their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn.  The  com- 
mon Amelanchier,  A.  vulgaris,  has  long 
been  cultivated  In  England,  where  it  some- 
times attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  1 1 Itears  abundance  of  flowers, 
and  its  fruit,  though  not  highly  palatable, 
is  eatable.  This  Is  a native  of  Southeni 
Europe,  where  it  grows  In  rocky  moun- 
tainous woods.  Of  the  American  species, 
A.  Butryapium,  the  Grape-Pear,  bears  spar- 
ingly small  fruit  of  a purplish  colour  and 
of  an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  which  ripens 
In  June,  before  that  of  any  other  tree. 
A.  ovalis,  considered  by  some  to  be  mere- 
ly a variety  of  the  preceding,  abounds, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  In  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  Saskatchawan.  ‘Its  wood  Is 
prized  by  the  Creea  for  making  arrows 
and  pipe-stems,  and  Is  thence  termed  by 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  Bois  de  Jtiche.  Us 
berries,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  are  the 
finest  fruit  In  the  country,  and  arc  used  by 


the  Crees  both  In  a fresh  and  dried  state- 
They  fonn  a pleasant  addition  to  pem- 
mlcan,  and  make  puddings  very  little  In- 
ferior to  plum-pudding.'  [C.  A.  J.] 

AMELLINGUE.  (Pr.)  A kind  of  Olive. 

AMELLON.  (Pr.)  A kind  of  Olive. 

AMELLU8.  A genus  of  the  composite 
family  (Composites),  containing  twelve  spe- 
cies, all  of  them  natives  of  South  Africa. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  their  lower 
leaves  opposite,  the  U|iper  alternate,  ob- 
long, entire  or  toothed,  and  hairy  or  ca- 
nescent.  Flower-stalks  terminal,  bearing  a 
solitary  head  of  flowers ; the  florets  of  the 
disc  yellow,  those  of  the  ray  blue.  A. 
LychnUis  Is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
flowers  of  it,  and  most  of  the  species,  are 
a good  deal  like  those  of  the  Michaelmas 
daisy  (Aster),  to  which  genua  this  Is 
allied,  differing  chiefly  in  the  opposite 
lower  leaves,  and  In  having  the  bristles  of 
the  pappus  in  a single  series.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMENTACEiE.  Tnder  this  name  were  i 
once  comprehended  all  apetalous  unisexual 
plants,  whose  flowers  grow  In  catkins,  or 
amenta.  Modem  botanists  find  It  more 
convenient  to  distribute  them  through 
several  different  orders,  the  chief  ofwhlch 
are  Salicacees,  Corylaceee,  Betulacees,  Casu- 
arinacea,  Altinyiacear,  Myricacets,  which 
sec.  A forest  of  these  amentaceous  plants 
as  they  grow  in  the  island  of  J ava,  is  shown 
In  Plate  IX 

AMENTUM.  A catkin.  A deciduous 
spike  of  unisexual  apetalous  flowers,  such 
as  appears  in  the  spring  on  the  hazel  and 
willow. 

AME8IUM.  A mime  once  proposed  to 
be  given  to  Asplenium  septentrioTuile  and 
some  allied  species.  [T.  M.] 

AMETHT8TEA.  An  Insignificant  81- 
l)erlan  genus  of  labiates,  belonging  to  the 
Ajuga  or  bugle  division  of  the  order,  and 
distinguished  by  the  very  short  upper  lip 
of  Its  corolla,  and  the  abortion  of  its  upper 
pair  of  stamens.  The  only  species,  A. 
asrulea,  was  fonnerly  cultivated,  but  is 
now  seldom  met  with,  so  many  more  de- 
serving plants  being  available.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual,  growing  a foot  or  more 
high,  with  erect,  sduare,  branched  stems  ; 
opposite,  threo-i>arted  leaves ; the  seg- 
ments oblong  lance-shaiHHl  ; and  short 
terminal  le.afy  racemes  of  very  small  pale- 
blue  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which  are 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  As  an  or- 
namental plant,  it  Is  entirely  worthless, 
but  it  possesses  the  merit  of  being  slightly 
fragrant.  [W.  TJ 

AMHER8TIA.  A genus  of  the  pea 
family  (LegumirwsfE),  named  in  honour  of 
the  Countess  Amherst.  A.  nobilis  is  the 
only  species.  It  grows  near  Martaban,  in 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  attains  a 
height  of  about  forty  feet.  When  In 
flower.  It  Is  said  to  be  ‘one  of  the  most 
superb  objects  imaginable,  unrivalled  In 
India  or  In  any  other  jiart  of  the  worlcL' 
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The  leaves  are  equally  pinnate,  large,  and, 
when  young,  of  a pale  purple  colour. 

* The  flowers  are  large,  scentless,  and  of  a 
bright  vermilion  colour,  diversified  with 
three  yellow  spots,  and  disposed  in  gigantic 
ovate  pendulous  bunches.’  The  tree  is 
cultivated  in  some  of  tlio  larger  English 
gardens  ; but.  requiring  so  much  space,  U 
seldom  met  with  in  collections.  The  Bur- 
mese name  of  the  plant  is  Thoca^  and 
handfuls  of  the  flowers  are  offered  before 
the  images  of  Buddha.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMIANTHirM.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  North  American  plants,  belonging  to 
the  satno  family — ifdantAacc/r  — as  the 
Co/cAiewm  and  VeTotrum.  The  »i>ccie8  have 
a widely-spreading  petal-like  perianth, 
without  glauds;  six  stamens  attached  l>o- 
ncath  the  ovary,  with  their  anthers  burst- 
ing outwardly;  a capsule  of  three  cells,; 
which  separate  one  from  the  other  when  j 
ripe.  One  species,  A.  mu»caU>xicum,  con- 
tains a narcotic  poison  which  is  injurious 
to  cattle  that  browse  on  its  foliage.  Its 
bulbs,  pounded  and  mixed  with  honey,  are 
used  as  a fly  poison.  [M.  T.  M.j  | 

AMICIA.  A genus  of  the  pea  family 
(L^guminos<e)t  named  in  honour  of  Pro^ 
J.  B.  Amici,  of  Modena,  a distinguished 
microscopical  observer.  Theroarebut  two 
species  known,  one  of  them  found  in  the  ' 
vicinity  of  Loxa,  and  the  other  in  the  Oor- 
dilleras  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  5,0<x> , 
to  8,000  feet.  They  arc  both  straggling  ' 
shrubs,  having  alternate  pinnate  leavci-, 
with  few  leaflets.  Their  flower  stalks  are 
axillary*  or  terminal,  having  at  their  base 
two  large,  kidney-shaped,  coloured  bracts. 
Two  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are 
large  compared  with  the  others,  and 
roundl.«ih  In  form.  The  pods  arc  com- ! 
pressed,  and  jointed.  Ail  the  parts  of  the 
plant  arc  covered  with  pellucid,  glandular 
dots,  somewhat  like  those  of  8t.  John's 
wort.  A.  zygomeritt^ihe  Mexican  species, is 
sometimes  to  he  found  in  gardens,  and  is  : 
W’ell  worth  cultivation,  csi»cciaUy  as  it  I 
flowers  late  in  autumn,  or  during  the 
early  part  of  winter.  It  Is  generally  treated 
as  a greenhouse  plant : but.  In  the  South 
of  England,  if  planted  out  of  dortrs  in  the 
spring,  it  generally  flowers  well  in  the , 
auluniii.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour— about  the  size  of  an 
everlasting  pea.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMIDONNIER.  (Fr.)  Triticum  dicoccum, 
Bomctliues  called  T.  amyUum. 

AMMANNIA,  A genus  of  inconspicuous 
herbs,  of  the  order  Lythraa  fr,  growing  in 
wet  places  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
glol>c ; mostly  glabrous  annuals,  with 
square  stems,  opposite  entire  leaves,  and 
small  axillary,  nearly  ses.sile  flowers, 
often  without  petals.  Several  si>ecieBliave 
been  introduced,  but  are  inon>  curious 
than  beautiful.  A.  rcsicuh'ria  bos  acrid 
leaves,  which,  when  bruised,  are  used  hy 
the  native  practitioners  of  India  to  raise 
blisters.  [J.  T.  8.] 

AMML  A small  genus  of  ambelUferons 


plants,  with  the  habit  of  the  carrot  (Z)ou- 
cus),spin(lle-8ha)ted  roots,  and  many-parted 
leaves ; it  Is  remarkable  for  the  largo 
size  of  the  outer  petals  of  the  umbeL  As 
the  name  denotes  (from  the  Greek  ammos, 
sand),  they  affect  sandy  ground,  but  will 
thrive  if  sown  in  the  common  soil  of  the 
garden  border.  Ck>mmon  Bishop-weed,  A. 

is  a native  of  the  south  and  middle 
of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  where 
it  attains  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Tooth-pick  Bishop-weed,  A.  Vitmaga,  is  so 
called  on  account  of  the  use  made  in  Spain 
of  the  rays  or  stalks  of  the  main  umbel. 
These,  after  flowering,  shrink,  and  become 
so  hard  that  they  form  convenient  tooth- 
picks. When  they  have  fulfllled  this  pur- 
pose, they  arc  chewe<l,  and  are  supiHised  to 
be  of  sei^'ice  in  cleaning  and  fastening  the 
gums : however  this  may  he,  the  leaves 
have  a pleasant  aromatic  flavour  in  the 
mouth.  [C.  A J.3 

AMMOBIOI.  The  A.  aZofwm,  the  only 
known  species,  is  a curious  Australian 
annual  of  the  composite  order,  remarkable 
for  Its  winged  stem.  In  a structural  point 
of  view,  it  is  allied  to  the  genera  Gnapha- 
lium  and  AnteitnurUit  from  which  it  differs 
but  slightly,  except  in  habit.  The  root- 
leaves  are  lance-shaped,  with  a long  nar- 
row foot-stalk,  those  of  the  stem  and 
branches  very  small,  and  prolonged  down- 
wards in  a narrow,  wing-like  form.  The 
flower  heads,  which  are  of  the  dr>' everlast- 
ing character  so  common  to  plants  of  the 
Australian  continent,  arc  nearly  an  Inch 
across,  with  a disk  of  tubular  florets ; a re- 
ceptacle set  with  oblong,  pointed,  U>oth- 
leied,  chaffy  scales ; an  involucre  of  im- 
bricated leaflets,  the  Inner  series  of  which 
have  membranous  margins,  and  a four- 
angled, elongated  fniit,  furnished  at  the 
apex  with  four  teeth,  the  two  larger  of 
which  are  terminated  hy  a bristle.  The 
plant  remains  some  time  In  flower,  and  is 
not  without  a certain  degree  of  interest ; 
though,  as  an  oniamental  plant.it  l.s  almost 
suiHTseded  by  the  more  recent  species  of 
Jletuhrysum,  Rhodanthe,  and  Acroclinium 
from  the  same  continent.  T.] 

AMMOCHARI8.  A genus  of  AmaryllU 
dacftr,  in  which  the  tube  uf  the  six-parted 
IKTianth  Is  cylindrical,  eninrgtxi,  the  sepa- 
iine  divisions  not  imhrl<‘atiiig  thereon; 
the  fllaiuents  of  the  stamens  arc  adjusted 
almost  equally  at  the  base  of  the  limb ; 
the  anthers  are  short,  affixed  In  the  mid- 
dle ; and  the  capsule  is  turbinate,  threc- 
celled.  The  leaves  are  venial,  and  not 
sheathing.  The  genus  is  Intermediate  be- 
tween CYmitTOand  ifi/phanc,  differing  from 
the  first  In  itsanthers,  its  fllnments  inserted 
just  within  instead  of  without  the  tube. 
Its  shorter  limb  and  wider-mouthed  tube, 
and  its  leaves  not  sheathing;  and  from  the 
last,  hy  the  wider  mouth  of  the  tube  of 
the  perianth,  the  insertion  of  the  fllameuts 
within  the  tul>e.  and  the  more  numerous 
ovules.  The  two  species,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  BrunavigiGt  are  South  African. 
A.  falcata  has  ligulate  glaucous  leaves,  and 
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n many-flowered  umbel  of  greenlsh-whlte 
flowers,  which  afterwards  become  pinkish 
and  fln^y  rose-colour.  [T.  M.j 

AMMONIACTJM.  A drug  said  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Domna  Amnumiacum,  and 
also  from  Ferula  ttnuUana. 

AMMOPHILA.  a genus  of  grasses  of 
the  tribe  Arundinea,  Inhabiting  the  sandy 
sea-shores  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  extensively  cultivated 
In  many  places,  as  In  the  eastern  counties 
of  England  and  In  Holland,  for  preserving 
the  sand-banks  which  prevent  the  Inroads 
of  the  seA  In  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, it  Is  used  for  making  table  mats  and 
basket  work.  It  Is  the  widely-creeping  and 
matted  rhizomes  which  serve  to  bind  to- 
gether the  sand-banks  on  which  it  growa 
The  stems  grow  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and  bear  long,  narrow,  rigid  involute 
leaves  and  a spiked  cylindrical  panicle, 
with  laterally  compressed  spikeleta  The 
glumes  are  nearly  equal,  and  lance-shaped, 
stm  and  chal^.  The  flowering  glumes,  or 
outer  pales,  are  the  shorter,  with  a tuft  of 
hairs  outside,  but  the  inner  pales  nearly 
equal  them  in  length.  The  genus  is  nearly 
related  to  Calamagroetia,  from  which  the 
inflorescence,  the  stiff  glumes,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  awn  to  the  flowering  glume, 
serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  only  species, 
A.  arundinacea,  or  Ptamma  arenorio.  Is 
variously  called  Maram,  Mairum,  8ea-recd, 
or  Sea  Matweed.  Cl'-  ^-3 

AMNIOS.  The  fluid  that  Is  produced 
within  the  sac  which  receives  the  embryo- 
rudiment  and  engenders  It. 

AMOMUM.  A genus  of  aromatic  herbs, 
belonging  to  the  ginger  family,  Zingi- 
beracece.  The  root-stocks  are  jointed, 
creeping ; the  leaves  placed  In  two  rows, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  lance-shaped,  and 
undivided  at  the  margin.  The  flowers.  In 
a spike  or  cluster,  are  provided  with 
bracts,  and  but  little  raised  above  the 
ground  ; there  is  but  one  stamen,  whoso 
filament  is  prolonged  beyond  the  two- 
celled  anther,  so  as  to  form  a more  or  less 
lobed  crest ; the  capsule  is  three-celled, 
and  opens,  when  ripe,  by  three  pieces,  so  | 
as  to  liberate  the  numerous  small  sc^s. 
These  plants  arc  natives  of  India,  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  etc. 
Their  seeds  arc  aromatic  and  stimulant, 
and  form,  with  other  seeds  of  similar 
plants,  what  are  known  as  Cordamoms,  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds. 

Attare,  Malaguetta  Pepper,or  Grains  of 
Paradise,  are  the  seeds  of  one,  perhaps 
two,  species  of  this  genus,  A.Orana  Para- 
dUi  and  A.  Ueieguetta.  They  are  imported 
from  Guinea,  and  have  a very  warm, 
slightly  camphor-liketaste.  These  seedsare 
made  use  of  Illegally  to  give  a fictitious 
strength  to  spirits  and  beer,  but  they  are 
not  particularly  iDjurious  ; although,  from 
the  very  heavy  penalty  Inflicted  on  brewers 
who  have  them  in  tbclr  possession,  and  on 
druggists  who  sell  them  to  brewers  (2001. 


and  soot  respectively),  it  would  seem  as  If 
such  an  opinion  were  entertained. 

The  large  round  China  Cardamoms  are 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  A.  globotum, 
the  hairy  round  Chins  sort  by  A.  inllosutn, 
Java  Cardamoms  by  A.  maximum ; but  the 
botanical  history  of  the  plants  producing 
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the  various  kinds  of  Cardamoms,  Grains  of 
Paradise,  etc.,  is  Involved  In  much  con- 
fusion and  obscurity.  Several  species  of 
the  genus  are  In  cultivation  as  ornamental 
stove  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AMOMUM.  (Fr.)  Solanum  pteudo-Cap- 
ticum. 

AMOREUXIA.  A genus  of  Cietaceix  con- 
taining two  species  from  Mexico  and  New 
Granada  They  arc  herbaceous  plants,  with 
the  habit  of  Halva.  The  root  is  a large 
ligneous  tuber.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
on  long  petioles,  and  digitato-partitc.  The 
large  flowers  are  In  terminal  racemes,  and 
consist  of  five  oblong  persistent  sepals, 
and  five  caducous  obovate  petals.  The 
stamens  are  indefinite  and  arranged  in 
two  bundles,  the  one  having  very  much 
longer  and  stouter  fllaments  than  the 
other.  The  ovary  Is  ovate  and  trilocular, 
with  many  ovules  attached  to  a central 
placenta.  M.  Plancbon  has  joined  this 
genus  with  Cochlospermum  to  form  a small 
order  Cochlospemua,  which  he  places  near 
Malvaceos  and  Zygophyllaeem ; but  his  rear 
sons  are  not  satisfactory  for  separating 
them  from  Cietaceae,  with  which  they  are 
more  nearly  allied.  [W.  C.] 

AMORPHA.  The  flowers  which  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Leguminoetr,  though 
composed  of  petals  unequal  in  size  and  ir- 
regular In  form,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
these  organs  symmetrically  arranged,  after 
the  type  of  the  pea  and  bean.  In  the  pre- 
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Bcnt  genus,  nov*e»er,  the  two  pnirs  of 
petals,  tenned  severally  the  wings  and 
keel,  are  absent,  the  only  representative 
of  iieials  being  the  standard  or  veiillum, 
and  hence  Its  name  Antorjiha,  •deformed.’ 
All  the  plants  of  the  genus  are  decldumi.s 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  The 
leaves  are  pinnate  with  aterminai  leaflet, 
covered  with  pellucid  dots;  and  the  flowers, 
of  a blue-vlolet  colour,  are  dlsposeil  in  long 
spiked  clusters,  grouiwl  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  All  the  siiccles  are  ornamental.  | 
The  foliage  is  graceful ; and  the  flowers, 
though  individually  small,  arc  attmctlve 
from  their  numbers  and  colour,  which  is 
violet  spangled  witli  the  golden  anthers. 
As  they  only  attain  the  height  of  a few 
feet,  they  are  well  adapted  for  small  shrub- 
beries, or  the  front  of  large  ones,  and 
thrive  well  In  common  garden  soil.  A. 
fniticom,  the  commonest  species  in  Euro- 
pean gaidens,  was  introduced  to  Britain 
In  1724  by  Mark  Catesby,  who  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  l^roliua  at  one 
time  made  a coarse  sort  of  indigo  from 
the  young  shoots.  Hence  It  is  sometimes 
called  Bastard  Indigo.  [C.  A.  J.] 

AMOnPHOPHALLUS.  Aname  given  to 
a genus  of  plants  of  the  araccous  family, 
and  used  to  Indicate  the  exceedingly  curi- 
ous appearance  of  the  plants,  which  are  pe- 
rennial, with  tuberous  rootstocks  flattened 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  leaves  and  spa- 
dices are  solitary,  invested  below  with  im- 
bricated scales.  Tlie  spathe  Is  spreading 
so  as  to  fully  expose  the  thick  fleshy  spadix, 
which  is  diluted  and  fungus-like  at  the 
upper  extremity.  The  male  flowers  are 
placed  above  the  females ; their  anthers 
aro  sessile  and  open  by  pores ; the  ovary 
has  either  two,  three,  or  four  cells,  with 
erect  ovules.  These  plants  were  formerly 
included  in  the  genus  Arum,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  spreading 
not  convolute  spathes  ; by  their  anthers 
opening  by  pores,  not  by  longitudinal  slits; 
by  the  numerous  cells  to  the  ovary : and  by 
the  solitary  erect  ovule,  those  of  Arum 
being  horizontal.  They  are  natives  of  India 
and  other  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  where 
they  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
abundance  of  starch  which  Is  found  in 
the  rootstock.  TTie  presence  of  this  starch, 
and  esix-cialiy  the  mode  of  preparation, 
deprives  the  roots  of  their  otherwise  acrid 
caustic  properties.  Dr.  Wight  says  of  A. 
campanulatnm,  that  when  in  flower  the 
fetor  It  exhales  Is  most  overpowering,  and 
BO  jierfectly  resembles  tliat  of  carrion,  .as 
to  ‘ Induce  flies  to  cover  the  club  of  the 
spadix  with  their  eggs.’  [M.T.  M.] 

AMORPHOCa  Having  no  deflnlte 
form. 

AMOPRETTE.  (Fr.)  Hrizo media;  also 
Sazifraga  umbrota. 

AMPELOPSia  A North  American  genus 
of  Yitaaci,  distinguished  from  Fitis  and 
CUsus,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  tiy  the 
absence  of  the  disk  or  expansion  of  the 
receptacle  in  a ring  round  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  A.  IMderacsa,  the  Virginian  Creeper. 


or  American  Ivy,  is  a shnibby  climber, 
ohen  planted  in  this  country  to  cover 
walls,  for  whicli,  from  the  raiiidity  of  its 
growth,  it  la  well  adapted ; the  leaves, 
which  have  five  large  elliptical  leaflets, 
turn  red  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  when 
the  plant  presents  a very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. The  flowers  are  small  and  yel- 
lowish-green. in  a many-flowered  panicle. 
The  tendrils  are  curious,  adhering  to  sup- 
porting bodies  by  small  sucker-llkc  expan- 
sions which  are  formed  at  the  apex  of  each 
of  their  divisions,  [J.  T.  8.J 

AMPELOPTERIS.  A name  proposed  by 
Kunze  for  a few  Indian  ferns  now  referred 
to  Ooniopterij.  [T.  M.] 

AMPHEREPHIR.  A Brazilian  genus  of 
composites,  of  which  A.  intermedia  Is  oc- 
casionally found  in  cultivation.  It  is  a 
brancticd  spreading  annual,  growing  a fool 
or  more  high,  with  ovate,  serrated  foliage, 
and  terminal  flower  heads,  an  Inch  across, 
composed  wholly  of  tubular  florets  of  a 
purjile  colour,  and  surrounded  by  a double 
series  of  leafy  bracts  or  sealea  It  pos- 
sesses few,  if  any,  claims  to  general  notice. 

[W.  T.] 

AMPHIBLESTRA.  A genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns  belonging  to  Pleridetr,  and 
distinguished  in  this  group  by  having  the 
veins  of  the  fronds  compoundly  reticu- 
lated, with  free  included  velnlets,  or  little 
veins  within  the  meshes  or  arcoles.  It  Is 
a coarse-looklng  fem  of  South  America, 
with  much  the  aspect  of  Atpidium  Irifo- 
tiatum,  but  having  the  ptcrold  linear  mar- 
ginal indnsiate  fruetifleation.  p?.  M.J 

AMPHIBOLI8.  A genus  of  Zotteraeea, 
formed  to  Include  a phant  found  in  the 
Paclflc  Ocean  and  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland  ; and  considered  by  Endllcherand 
Kunth  to  belong  to  Cgmodocea.  The  only 
species,  A.  zosteri/olia,  has  branched  annu- 
lau-d  stems,  and  approximate  sltemate, 
linear,  truncate,  and  bidentate  leaves, 
with  short  truncated  stipules.  [J.  T.  SJ 

AMPHICOME.  A genus  of  the  bignonia 
family  {Bignmiaceer).  Two  species  are 
known,  and  both  of  them  natives  of  the 
temperate  reglonsof  North  Western  India. 
They  are  perennial  herbs.wlth  alternate,  un- 
e<iually  pinnate  leaves,  and  toothed  leaflets. 
Tlie  flowers  arc  pink,  tubular,  and  ap 
ranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes. 
The  fruits  are  about  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  a erowqulll,  and  their  seeds  are 
provided  with  a tuft  of  hairs  at  each  end, 
this  circumstance  giving  rise  to  the  name 
of  the  genus— atnpki,  on  both  sides,  and 
koma,  a head  of  hairs.  They  are  both  in 
cultivation.  A.  Kmodi  is  a remarkably 
handsome  plant,  and  well  deserves  a place 
In  choice  collections;  it  Is  about  one  foot 
high,  and  the  flowers,  which  aro  large  for 
the  plant,  stand  erect  when  expanded.  A. 
arguta  is  about  the  same  size,  but  it  baa 
smaller  drooping  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMPHICOSMIA.  A genus  of  cyathe- 
accous  ferns,  belonging  to  the  section 
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Ovathem,  In  which  group  It  Is  distinguished  I 
by  having  beneath  the  sorus,  on  the  hinder 
side,  a half-cup-shapcd  Induslura,  and  by 
haying  the  veins  of  the  fronds  free.  The 
species  are  sometimes  referred  to  Alno- 
phlia,  to  Brmitelta,  or  to  Cyathea.  Several 
species,  chiefly  South  American,  agreeing 
In  haring  the  half-cup  Induslum  and  free 
veins,  are  referred  to  the  genus  in  Index 
Filicumi  but  there  Is  also  one  species  from 
the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope,  two  from  India,  and 
one  from  New  Holland.  The  typical  spe- 
cies la  A.  ctipeneit,  found  both  at  the  Cape 
and  in  Java,  a tree-fem  growing  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harvey,  there  Is  a noble  forest 
in  the  woods  on  the  east  side  of  Table  I 
Mountain.  The  fronds  of  this  are  three 
times  pinnate,  and  unarmed.  [T.  M.] 

AMPHIDESMIUM.  A genus  of  cyathe-  | 
aceous  ferns,  closely  related  to  Aleophila. 
They  are  distinguished  — having  obllijue- 
rlnged  spore-eases  and  naked  sorl  with 
elevated  receptacles — by  producing  two  or 
three  sorl  in  different  positions  on  the 
same  vein,  the  veins  In  AUophila  bear-  | 
ing  one  only.  They  arc  also  different  In  [ 
aspect,  having  hold  pinnate  fronds,  which 
give  them  a noble  appearance.  The  spe- 
cies A.  blechnoides  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  South  America  and  in  the  West  | 
Indies.  [T.  M.] 

AMPHIGASTEIA.  The  so-called  stipules 
of  Scale-mosses,  or  Jungermannias. 

AMPHIGEN.®.  A name  applied  by 
Brongniart  to  Thallogens,  implying  that 
they  are  developed  In  every  direction,  with- 
out any  distinct  axis  and  apiiendages;  and 
not  especially  at  the  apex,  like  ferns  and 
mosses,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  name 
of  Acrogens,  and  which.  In  contradiction 
to  Tliallogens,  are  furnished  with  both  axis 
and  appendages.  [M.  J.  B.3 

AMPHILOCHIA.  A genus  of  Tochy- 
tiacea,  containing  four  species  from  Brazil. 
They  are  trees,  with  opposite  petiolate  and 
entire  leaves,  and  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
petioles.  The  flowers  are  In  terminal  ra- 
cemes. The  calyx  consists  of  five  coloured 
sepals,  comblm^  at  the  base,  the  upper 
being  much  the  largest  and  spurred.  The 
corolla  has  only  a single  petal.  Inserted  in 
the  base  of  the  calyx  between  the  two 
front  sepals.  There  are  two  stamens,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  petal.  The  ovary  is 
three-celled,  with  few  ovules.  [W.  C.] 

AMPHISARCA.  A many-seeded  many- 
celled  superior  Indehisccnt  fruit,  woody 
on  the  outside,  pulpy  wltliln. 

AMPHISTEMON,  a genus  of  Piotcore- 
aceer,  formed  by  Grlsebach  by  tlie  sub- ' 
division  of  Bioscorcu  into  many  new  ’ 
genera.  The  section  to  which  this  name  \ 
has  been  given.  Is  s<-parated  from  the 


AMPHITROPAL.  When  an  ovule  is  at- 
tached by  Its  middle,  so  that  the  two  ends 
are  eciuldistant  from  the  point  of  inser- 
tion. 

AMPLEXICAGL.  Embracing;  as  when 
a leaf  clasps  astern  with  its  base. 

AMPOCLLEAC.  (Fr.)  AklndofoUve. 

AMPULLA.  The  metamorphosed  flask- 
like  leaves  found  on  certain  aquatics  such 
as  Utricularia : not  different  from  Atci- 
dium. 

AMSINCKIA.  A genus  of  the  borage 
family,  numbering  seven  species,  found  In 
Oregon,  California,  Mexico,  and  Chill. 
They  are  annual  erect  herbs,  of  little 
l)cauty : all  their  parts  more  or  less 
clothed  with  rusty  hairs.  The  stems,  six 
inches  to  one  and  a half  feet  high,  are 
furnished  with  alternate  and  entire  linear, 
lance-shaped,  or  ovate  leaves,  one  to  five 
inches  long,  and  terminate  In  one  or  more 
one-sided  racemes  of  yellow  funnel-shhped 
flowers,  with  a flat  border  of  live  rounded 
lobes.  In  the  largest  flowered  species  (A. 
gpeetabilU,  from  California),  the  corolla 
tube  Is  three-quarters  of  an  Inch  In  length. 
The  fruit  consists  of  four  triangular  one- 
seeded  nuts,  their  dorsal  face  smooth,  or 
covered  with  warty  excrescences.  Tlie 
seeds  are  remarkable,  from  having  their 
cotyledons  deeply  biparted.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMSONIA.  A genus  of  Apocynacetr, 
consisting  of  five  species,  natives  of 
North  America.  They  are  r^reiinial  her- 
baceous plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
pale  blue  flowers,  in  terminal  panlcled 
cymes.  The  calyx  Is  small  and  flve-paiied  ; 
the  corolla  has  the  same  number  of  long 
linear  lobes ; Its  narrow  funnel-shaped  tulw 
is  bearded  Inside,  especially  at  the  throat. 
There  are  flvo  included  stamens,  with  ob- 
tuse anthers,  which  are  longer  than  the 
fllaments ; two  ovaries,  a single  style,  and 
a rounded  stigma,  surrounded  with  a cup- 
shaped membrane.  The  two  pods  are  long 
and  slender,  with  many  naked  cylindrical 
seeds,  in  a single  row.  [W.  C.D 

AMYGDALOPSI8.  A supposed  genus  of 
drupaceous  plants  formed  on  the  Jai>anese 
Primus  triloba.  Its  distinctive  character 
is  having  several  carpels  in  each  flower 
instead  of  one : probably  a mere  malfor- 
mation, such  as  occurs  in  the  peach  and 
plum  themselves. 

ASITGDALtrS.  The  name  applied  to 
the  genus  to  which  the  Almond,  the  Peach, 
and  the  Nectarine  belong.  It  Is  placed 
by  botanists  in  the  drupaceous  subdii-lslon 
of  the  rose  family,  and  Is  especially  known 
hy  the  stone  of  the  fruit,  which  encloses 
the  kernel  or  seed,  Iwlng  coarsely  fur- 
rowed or  wrinkled, and  by  the  le.aves  being 
folded  in  halves,  not  rolled  round  when 
yotmg. 


others  by  having  six  short  fertile  stamens.  The  Almond-tree  (A.  communis)  appears 
which  are  Inserted  on  the  apex  of  the  to  have  beenorlglnally  a native  of  Barhary 
calyx  tube.  It  contains  eleven  species  and  Morocco ; but  by  long  cultivation  it 
of  tropical,  chiefly  Brazilian,  herbaceous  has  become  distributed  over  almost  the 
plants.  W I whole  of  the  wanner  temperate  roues  of 
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the  old  world.  It  Is  a small  tree,  with 
oMong  Innce-shaped  leaves,  slightly  saw- 
to<)thed  at  the  margin.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  spring,  before  the  leaves,  are 
solitary  and  of  a beautiful  pink  colour. 
The  fruit  is  a drupe,  which  Is  somewhat 
egg-shaped,  downy  externally  ; its  middle 
portion  tough  and  somewhat  fibrous  ; its 
Inner  portion  forming  the  hard  wrinkled 
stone  enclosing  the  seed  within  it.  Many 
varieties  of  the  Almond  are  cultivated,  dif- 
fering in  the  nature  of  their  fruits ; but  the 
two  principal  are  the  Sweet  and  the  Bitter 
Almond.  The  Bitter  Almond  has  larger 
flowers  than  the  sweet  variety,  and  they 
are  of  a white  colour.  The  styles  are  not 
longer  than  the  stamens,  and  the  seeds  are 
bitter.  The  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Almond  are 
much  esteemed  at  the  dessert  table.  In 
spite  of  their  Indlgestlbllity.  The  bitter 
almonds,  though  occasionally  used  for 
flavouring  purposes,  should  be  employed 
in  small  quantities,  as  they  contain  a poi- 
sonous principle  which  Is  similar  In  Its 
effects  to  prussic  acid.  The  essential  oil  of 
almonds,  which  Is  much  used  as  a flavour- 
ing Ingredient  by  cooks  and  confectioners, 
is  a most  virulent  poison:  it  contains 
prussic  acid,  and  should  therefore  be  em- 
ployed with  great  care  and  In  a diluted 
form , as  in  what  Is  called  In  shops  Essence 
of  Almonds.  It  is  curious  that  this  oil  does 
not  exist  naturally  in  the  almond,  but  is 
formed  by  the  chemical  agency  of  water  on 
some  of  its  constituents. 

A.  persica  Is  the  botanical  name  given 
to  the  Peach,  which  Is  sometimes  included 
in  a separate  genus  (Persica),  but  It  only 
differs  from  the  almond  in  ha^ng  a fleshy, 
not  leathery,  drupe.  Instances  have  been 
cited  of  almonds  having  fleshy  drupes,  and 
thus  assuming  the  character  of  the  Peach. 
Three  principal  varieties  of  the  Peach 
exist— clingstones,  melters  or  freestones, 
and  nectarines.  The  latter  only  differ 
from  the  peach  In  having  smooth,  not 
downy  fruits ; but  both  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines are  occasionally  met  with  on  the 
same  bough.  The  leaves  of  the  Peach  and 
Kectarine  contain  a small  quantity  of 
prussic  acid,  and  have  the  taste  and  odour 
of  bitter  almonds.  The  fruits,  taken  in 
moderation,  are  as  wholesome  as  they  are 
delicious ; but  the  kernels  and  blossoms 
contain  prussic  acid.  The  Peach  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  America,  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  : the 
fruits  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pe*ch 
brandy,  and  for  feeding  hogs  1 [M.  T.  M.] 

The  common  Almond-tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  leaves 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Peach  (A. 
persica),  but  the  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  that  species.  Its  fruits,  which 
are  the  Almonds  of  commerce,  are  well 
known.  They  seldom  attain  maturity  in 
this  country,  in  which,  however,  the  tree  is 
frequently  to  be  seen,  on  account  of  its 
showj'  blossoms,  which  appear  in  great 
abundance  very  early  in  spring,  when  the 
season  is  not  unusually  cold;  they  often 
appear  in  Februaiy,  and,  in  the  mild 
winter  of  1834,  a standard  almond-tree  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  London  was  in  full 
flower  in  the  end  of  Janiwrj’.  De  Candolle 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Almond  is  a 
native  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
even  Algeria.  It  is  found  growing  spon- 
taneously in  many  other  countries,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
indigenous,  the  plants  met  with  having 
probably  been  derived  from  others  Intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  In 
Palestine,  it  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated from  the  earliest  ages ; for  we  And  It 
enumerated  among  the  best  fruits  of 
Canaan  which  were  sent  Into  Egypt  as  a 
present  for  Joseph,  upwards  of  3,500  years 
ago.  The  fruit  of  the  Almond  is  of  an  ovate, 
somewhat  curved,  tapering  form.  It  con- 
sists of  a husk,  which  dries  up  and  splits 
at  maturity,  exposing  the  stone,  within 
which  is  the  kernel,  the  only  edible  portion. 
There  is  a variety  with  bitter  kernels,  from 
which,  like  the  sweet,  oil  can  be  extracted, 
but  which  are  otherwise  unfit  for  use, 
as  they  contain  prussic  acid  in  notable 
quantity.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  Bweet-kemelled  ; some  with  hard,  and 
others  with  comparatively  tender,  shells 
or  stones.  Tlie  most  esteemed  is  the  large 
thin-shelled,  or  Jordan  Almond. 

The  Peach  (A,  persica)  differs  essentially 
from  the  Almond  in  the  nature  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  stone,  which,  instead  of  a dry 
husk,  is  fleshy,  succulent,  and  delicious, 
when  the  fruit  is  ripened  under  favourable 
circumstances.  The  species  comprises  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  the  skin  of  the  former 
being  downy,  and  that  of  the  latter  quite 
smooth.  They  were  supposed  to  be  natives 
of  Persia,  and,  on  their  Introduction  into 
the  South  of  Europe,  were  called  the 
ifolttsperatco,  or  Persian  apple.  Professor 
De  Candolle  Is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
China  is  the  native  country  of  the  Peach. 
His  reasons  are,  that  if  it  had  originally 
existed  in  Persia  or  Armenia,  the  know- 
ledge and  culture  of  so  delicious  a fruit 
would  have  spread  sooner  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  The  expedition  of  Alexander 
is  probably  what  made  it  known  to  Theo- 
phrastus, B.c.  822,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Persian  fruit.  It  has  no  name  in  Sanscrit ; 
nevertheless,  the  people  speaking  that 
language  came  into  India  from  the  north- 
west, the  countiy  generally  assigned  to 
the  species.  Admitting  this  to  be  its  coun- 
try, how  can  it  be  explained  that  neither 
the  early  Greeks,  nor  the  Hebrews,  nor  the 
people  who  speak  Sanscrit,— and  who  have 
all  sprung  from  the  upper  regrlon  of  the 
Euphrates,  or  from  parts  communicating 
with  It,— had  grown  the  Peach-tree  ? On 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
stones  of  a fruit  tree  cultivated  from  all 
antiquity  in  China,  may  have  been  car- 
ried across  the  mountains  from  the  centre 
of  Asia  into  Ca.shmere,  or  Bokhara  and 
Persia ; for  the  Chinese  had  discovered  this 
road  at  a very  remote  period.  This  im- 
portation must  have  been  made  between 
the  time  of  the  Sanscrit  emigration  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  Persians  with  the 
Greeks.  The  cultivation  of  the  Peach-tree, 
once  established  at  this  point,  would  easily 
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extend  on  one  side  towards  the  west,  and 
on  the  Ollier,  by  CahnI,  towards  the  North 
of  India.  In  supiiort  of  the  supposition  of 
a Chinese  origin.  It  may  lie  added  that  the 
Peach-tree  was  introduced  from  China  Into 
Cochin-China,  and  that  the  Jaiwnese  call  it 
by  the  Chinese  name.  Too.  In  the  Jaiianese 
encyclopedia  It  Is  stated  to  be  a tree 
from  western  countries,  which  applies  to 
China  with  reitard  to  Japan,  or  rather  to 
the  interior  of  China  relatively  to  Its 
eastern  coast ; the  statement  barinia  been 
taken  from  a Chinese  author.  The  Peach 
is  mentioned  In  the  liooks  of  Confucius, 
6th  century  before  the  Christian  era ; and 
the  antiquity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fruit 
In  China  Is  ^rther  proved  by  the  represen- 
tations of  It  ill  sculpture  and  on  porcelain. 
The  above  are  some  of  the  arguments  ad- 
duced by  De  Candolle  against  the  com- 
monly-received opinion  that  the  Peach 
originated  In  Persia  : for  the  full  Investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  Gfographie  Botamque,  accord- 
ing to  which  excellent  authority  the  con- 
clusion is  that  China  Is  the  native  country 
of  this  esteemed  fruit.  That  it  is  there 
cultivated  extensively,  and  to  great  per- 
fection, Is  certain.  The  Fiat  Peach  of 
China  was  Intnxluced  Into  this  country 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  Is  figured 
in  the  TrantacUmit  of  the  UorticuUural 
Societu  (Iv.  SIJ,  t.  19) : and,  more  recently, 
a very  large  variety  was  brought  from 
Shanghae  by  Mr.  Fortune,  which  has  the 
usual  form  exhibited  by  those  cultivated 
in  Europe. 

In  the  South  of  France,  and  In  other 
Continental  countries  isissessltig  a similar 
climate.  Peach-trees  ripen  their  fruit  very 
well  as  standards  In  the  open  air ; Init  at 
Paris  they  roiulre  a wall;  and,  with  this 
assistance,  they  also  succeed  very  well 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  but  in 
the  northern  the  aid  of  fire-beat,  and 
the  protection  of  glass,  are  necessary.  In 
America,  the  Peach  grows  almost  without 
any  care — extensive  orchards,  containing 
from  10,000  to  20,000  trees,  being  reared 
from  the  stones.  At  first  the  trees  there 
make  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  and  in  a ' 
few  years  bear  In  great  abundance;  but 
they  soon  decay,  their  leaves  becoming 
tinged  With  yellow,  even  In  summer,  when 
they  should  be  green.  This  Is  owing  to 
their  being  grown  on  their  own  roots  ; for 
when  that  is  the  case  In  this  country,  the 
trees  present  a similar  apiiearance.  They 
re<iulre,  therefore,  to  be  budded  on  the 
plnm  or  on  the  almond.  Some  doubts  hare 
been  entertained  as  to  whether  the  Peach 
Is  not  the  same  species  as  the  Almond. 
They  appear,  however,  to  maintain  their 
respective  characters  sufficiently  distinct, 
unless  artificially  or  by  accident  they  are 
crossed  with  each  other.  The  poMildlity 
of  this  being  effected  was  successfully  tried 
by  Mr.  Knight;  and  the  circumstance  of 
their  crossing  readily  proves  their  close 
affinity.  He  fertilised  an  almond  blossom 
with  pollen  from  a Peach  blossom.  An  al- 
mond was  the  result ; but  from  Its  keniel 
he  raised  a tree  which  bore  peaches  of  fait 


I size  and  round  form,  with  succulent  melt- 
ing  flesh,  of  tolerably  good  quality,  better, 
indeed,  than  some  seedlings  of  the  Peach 
Itself. 

The  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  very  numerous,  and  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish,  were  it  not  for  a classifica- 
tion fonned  from  certain  chamclera  af- 
fonled  by  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
In  some  varieties  the  fruit  has  firm  flesh, 
adhering  to  the  stone ; such  are  termed 
clingstones.  Others  have  melting  flesh, 
parting  readily  from  the  stone ; these  are 
’ called  melters  or  freestones.  The  leaves 
are  either  glandless,  or  are  furnished  with 
globose,  or  with  reniform  glands  at  their 
bases.  And  in  some  the  flowers  are  large. 
In  others  small.  Formerly  the  Peache.sand 
Nectarines,  known  in  Europe,  had  all 
bitter  kernels;  but  sweet-kernelled  varle- 
I ties  have  of  late  years  been  introduced 
[ from  Syria.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Peaches;  Notilesse,  Royal 
George,  Acton  Scot,  Grosse  Mignoiine, 
Hellegarde,  Late  Admirable,  andWalhurtou 
Admirable.  Of  Nectarines,  the  Vlolctto 
Hative,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Downton,  El- 
ruge,  Imperatrice,  and  Balgowan  arc 
amongst  the  most  esteemed  sorts.  [R.T.] 

AMYLACEOUS  GRANULES.  Grains  of 
starch. 

AMYLIDE.E.  Cells  in  algals,  secreting 
starch. 

AMYLUM.  Starch ; that  organised 
granular  matter  of  plants  which  Iodine 
stains  violet  or  blue. 

AMYLOID.  A substance  analogous  to 
starch,  hut  becoming  yellow  in  water 
after  having  bceu  coloured  blue  by  iodine. 

AMYRIDACEAk  {Terebintaceep,  liuree- 
Tocete,  Ami/ride.}  With  the  appearance  of 
oranges,  and  sometimes  with  the  dotted 
leaves  of  that  order,  these  plants  differ  in 
their  fruit,  forming  a shell  whose  hu.sk 
eventually  splits  into  valve-like  segments. 
In  general,  moreover,  the  petals  have  a 
valvate  aestivation.  The  genera  collected 
under  this  name  are  by  no  means  perfectly 
known,  and  demand  a scrupulous  revision. 
The  trollies  of  India,  Africa,  and  America 
exclusively  produce  the  species.  Their  re- 
sinous juice  Is  of  great  importance,  form- 
ing an  ingreilient  In  frankincense  and 
other  preparations  demanding  a fragrant 
cofiilmstible  matter.  See  AUTnis,  Hrn- 
SERA,  BOSWKLLIA,  BaLSAMODENDUON, 
ICICA,  andCANARIDU. 

AMYRI8.  A genua  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  order  Am j/ndoceir,  known  by  their 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  by  their 
solitary  ovary,  which  contains  two  pen- 
dulous ovules.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  India,  and  are  re- 
markable for  yielding  resinous  products. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  rcsiu  called  Elemi 
is  produced  from  some  spi-cles  of  Amiirie, 
such  as  A.  hexandra  and  A.Plumieri^  though 
there  is  much  doubt,  not  only  as  to  the 
plant  or  plants  producing  the  drug,  but 
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even  &s  to  whence  It  is  imported.  Indian 
Bdellium, or  Fal.se  Myrrh,  is  obtained  from 
A.  commiphora  ; it  is  a gum  resin,  possess- 
ing properties  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Myrrh,  but  is  not  so  highly  valued. 
A.  baUami/era  yields  some  descriptions  of 
the  wood  whleli  is  called  Lignum  Uho- 
dium.  A.  tuii/era  is  iHiisouous.  See  ilAL- 
SAUODBMOBOM.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AXABAIXA.  A genus  of  green-spored 
Alger,  the  species  of  which  consist  of  neck- 
lace-shaped threads,  of  which  some  of  the 
articulations  are  much  larger  than  the 
rest.  They  either  form  a shapeless  scum 
on  the  surfaceof  poois,orroundish patches 
on  the  bare  solL  They  never  develop  a 
distinct  solid  frond  like  that  of  Nostoc. 
One  of  the  8i>ecics,  A.  lichcni/otnnts.  Is 
extremely  common  in  ganlens  where  the 
ground  has  been  much  trodden,  as  amongst 
raspljerry  bushes.  The  threads  area  pretty 
object  under  the  microscope,  the  large  ar- 
ticulatlonsbelng  reproductive.  One  or  two 
closely  allied  Alger,  as,  for  example,  Apha- 
nizeimmeni,  are  remarkable  for  being  sus- 
pended in  the  water  In  which  they  grow, 
and  giving  to  it  a green  tint.  [M.J.B.] 

ANABASIS.  A genus  of  Snlaolacc/e,  con- 
sisting of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  jointed  plants,  generally  aphyllous,  or 
with  leaves  small  atid  opposite.  The  flowers 
are  sessile  and  single,  or  In  a glomerulus, 
hermaphrodite,  and  furnished  with  two 
bracts.  There  are  five  sepals,  and  the  same 
number  of  stamens  inserted  In  the  re- 
ceptacle; between  these  and  united  to 
their  bases  are  Hve  minute  scales  nr  sta- 
minodes.  The  ovary  is  unilocular  and  uni- 
ovulate,  and  the  style  double  and  divari- 
cate, There  are  seventeen  species.  C''V.  C.] 

ANACAMPSEROS.  A genus  of  under- 
shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e,  re- 
ferred to  the  order  Portuleicaccer.  They  are 
succulent  plants  with  crowded.  Imbrica- 
ted, sessile,  ovate-trigonous  terete  or  sub- 
glohosc  leaves  with  stipules  cut  Into  five 
segments,  often  hair-like.  Flowers  large, 
white,  rose,  purple,  or  yellow,  with  twelve 
to  twenty  stamens;  peduncles  In  some 
species  very  short.  In  others  elongated, 
simple  or  branched.  Several  species  are 
cultivated  in  greenhouses.  CJ-  T.  8.] 

ANACAMITIS.  A genua  of  orchids, 
established  by  A.  Richard  for  the  Orchis 
pgramidalig,  which  differs  from  the  rest 
of  the  genus  by  two  small  plates  or  ap- 
pendages at  the  base  of  the  lahellum.  A 
South  European  species  in  which  these 
two  plates  are  united  into  one  horse-shoe- 
shaped appendage  has  since  been  added, 
and  some  botanists  unite  both  species  with 
Gymnaeienia  or  with  Ageras,  but  In  a more 
natural  arrangement  they  would  be  re- 
tained in  Orchis.  The  AnacampUs  (or 
Orc/iw)  pyTamiditlis  is  not  uncommon  In 
central  and  Bouthem  Europe,  extending 
eastward  to  the  Caucasus. 

ANACARDIACEaE  (Terebintacea,  Cas- 


Spondiac€<r,  Anacarfta,  Terebinths). 
When  trees  or  buBlu*«  have  a resinous, 
milky,  often  caustic  Julc^,  dotless  leaves, 
and  small  inconspicuous  tinwers,  with  an 
ovary  containing  a single  ovule  suspended 
at  the  end  of  an  erect  cord,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  they  belong  to  this  order,  of 
which  more  than  100  species  are  described, 
inhabiting  the  tropics  both  north  and 
south  of  the  equator,  but  not  kno^^m  to  oc- 
cur in  Australia.  Putac{a,and  some  kinds 
of  RhtiSy  inhabit  temperate  latitudes. 
Among  the  products  of  the  order  are  the 
Mango  fruit,  and  that  called  In  the  West 
Indies  the  Ilog  Plum;  the  nuts  naineti 
Pistachios  and  Ca.<^hews,  the  Black  Varnish 
of  Burmab  and  elsewhere,  Mastich,  Fustic, 
&c.  These  varnishes  are  extremely  acrid, 
and  produce  dangerous  consequences  to 
persons  who  use  them  incautiously.  See 
MELAlfOBRHCEA,  MA50IFERA,  SPOKDIAB, 

Rhus,  Akacabdiuh,  Schixus,  J:c. 

ANACARDTUM.  A genus  of  woody 
plants,  from  which  the  family  to  which  they 
t>elong  derives  its  systematic  name.  Ana- 
cardiaccec.  The  plants  of  this  group  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  kidney-shaped 
fruit,  which  Is  placed  on  the  end  of  the 
thickened  fleshy  pear-like  receptacle.  A. 
oecidentalCy  a plant  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  and  other  tropical  countries,  pro- 
duces the  fruits  known  as  Cashew  Nuts. 
It  Is  a large  tree,  somewhat  like  a walnut- 
tree  in  appearance,  but  with  oval,  blunt, 


alternate  leaves;  thefragraDtrose-colotiped 
flowers  are  borne  in  panicles.  The  stem 
furnishes  a milky  juice,  which,  as  It  dries, 
becomes  black  and  hard,  and  is  used  as  a 
varnish.  A gum  Is  also  secreted  by  tiiis 
plant,  having  qualities  like  those  of  gum 
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arable.  It  Is  Imported  Into  this  country  ! Itself  from  a small  portion  either  of  stalk 
from  S-  America,  under  the  name  of  Cadjll  or  root,  and  is  of  wonderfully  rapid  Rrowtli ; 


gum,  and  is  used  in  8.  America  by  book- 
binders, who  wash  their  books  with  It,  to 
keep  away  moths  and  ants.  The  thickened 
receptacle  has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour, 
with  some  degreeof  astringency ; thefruit 
at  its  extremity  is  kidney-sha^d,  of  an 
ash  colour ; the  shell  of  the  fruit  consists 
of  three  layers,  the  outer  and  Inner  of 
which  arc  hard  and  dry,  but  the  inU;nne- 
dlato  layer  contains  a quantity  of  black, 
extremely  acrid,  caustic  oil,  which  gives 
rise  to  severe  excoriation  of  the  lips  and 
tongrue  in  those  who  attempt  to  crack  the 
nut  with  their  teeth.  This  oil  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  floors  of  houses  in  India,  to 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  white 
ants.  The  acrid  matter  is  destroyed  by 
heat,  hence  the  keniels  are  roasted  before 
being  eaten,  and  then  become  wholesome 
and  agreeable.  The  process  of  roasting 
has  to  be  carefully  conducted,  the  acridity 
of  the  fumes  being  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce severe  inflammation  in  the  face  of 
persons  approaching  too  near.  [M.  T.  M.] 


hence  it  has  in  many  instances  destroyed 
the  beauty  of  oniameutal  pieces  of  water. 
Impaired  navigation  in  not  a few  Inland 
canals,  and  interferes  with  the  working 
of  water-mills,  by  choking  the  outlets  of 
reservoirs,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
summer,  when  Its  debris  are  often  brought 
down  by  the  current  in  large  quantities. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  eradicate 
it  In  various  places,  but  with  Imperfect 
success.  It  is  greedily  eaten  by  swans  and 
some  other  water-birds ; but  even  this  ser- 
vice is  not  without  its  disadvantages, 
since  portions  of  the  stem,  torn  oft  but 
not  consume'd  by  these  seeming  allies,  are 
carried  away  by  the  current,  and  trans- 
planted elsewhere.  In  some  places  it  is  said 
to  have  almost  disappeared,  from  having 
exhausted  of  its  specific  nutriment  the 
soil  in  which  it  was  rooted  ; but  whether 
the  grround  will  not,  after  a certain  lapse 
of  time,  recover  its  productiveness,  and 
bear  a fresh  cropotAnacharisAlsinastrum, 
remains  to  be  seen-  [C.  A-  J.] 


ANACHARIS.  A submerged  aquatic, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Hydrocha- 
ridacece.  having  long,  much-branched 
stems,  small  pellucid  leaves,  which  are 
usually  inserted  In  whorls  of  three,  or  less 
frequently  four,  and  inconspicuous  flowers: 
an  American  plant,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance in  several  remote  p.arts  of  Britain  al- 
most simultaneously  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj'.  How  it  was  intro- 


duced is  unknown,  and  it  Is  equally  a 
mystery  by  what  means  it  traversed  the 
wide  tracts  of  country  which  separate  the 
various  stations  in  which  it  first  appeared ; 
for,as  it  is  dloecious,and  plstllllferous  plants 
alone  have  found  their  way  to  this  country, 
it  perfects  no  seeds.  It  easily  propagates 


ANACHASTE  tangtiinea  is  a terrestrial 
orchid,  found  at  the  sources  of  the  Ama- 
zon river  by  Warezewitz,  a Polish  tra- 
veller. It  has  the  habit  of  Epidendrum 
I vuiculatum,  with  rich  blood-red  or  rose- 
! coloured  flowers,  having  somewhat  the 
; fonn  of  a Comparettia,  without  the  spur. 
! It  is  a native  of  the  forest  of  Talancay,  on 
I the  borders  of  the  river  Chanchan.  Living 
plants  were  Introduced  by  Mr.  Skinner  in 
1853.  The  genus  is  nearly  related  to  Coch- 
lioda. 

ANACTCLUS.  A genus  of  the  composite 
family  (Compositw),  comprising  eight  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  chiefly  on  the  coasts 
of  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  They  are  herbs  with  alternate, 
plnuati-lobed,  much-cut  leaves,  and  termi- 
nal solitary  flower-heads;  the  ray  florets 
white.  In  appearance  they  much  resemble 
Cliamomiles  (Antltemis),aiul  arc  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  their  achenes 
being  bordered  with  a membranou.s  wing. 
A.  f^rethruvt  grows  in  Barbury,  Arabia, 
and  Syria,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  places 
for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  u.sod  in 
medicine,  and  are  called  Pellitory  of  Spain. 
They  are  imported  by  the  French  from 
Africa,  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  the  fin- 
ger. These,  when  fresh,  if  applied  to  the 
skin,  cause  a singularly  cold  sensation, 
immediately  followed  by  he.at.  It  is  very 
pungent,  and  causes  the  sali\'u  to  flow 
freely.  Sometimes  it  is  given  in  tooth- 
ache, but  Is  seldom  taken  inw’ardly. 
‘Wlien  chewed,  it  causes  a pricking  sen- 
sation in  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  a glow- 
ing heat,’  [A.  A.  B.] 

ANADENIA.  The  name  given  to  a 
numl>er  of  plants  belonging  to  the  l.-irge 
family  of  Protcncece,  but  which  are  now 
generally  Included  in  the  genus  Greinllea. 
They  are  shrubs  chiefly  of  West  Australia, 
with  variously  cut  and  lobed  leaves. 

[A.  A.  B.] 
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ANADYOMENE.  A genus  uf  calcareous 
green-spored  Algtf,  consisting  of  branched 
or  dichotomous  articulated  tlireads,  which 
are  lateraily  confluent  with  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a more  or  less  fan-shaped  mem- 
brane. They  are  most  beautiful  objects 
under  a low  power  of  the  microscope,  and 
might  suggest  elegant  designs  for  the 
silversmith.  The  species,  which  are  few  in 
number,  occur  in  the  wanner  seas,  and 
consequently  we  have  none  uiKin  our  owti 
coast.  Some  species  of  Cladttphura,  of  which 
we  possess  so  many,  give  a good  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  fllaments.  [M.  J.  U.j 

AN^ECTOCHILUS.  A genus  of  terres- 
trial orchids,  nearly  allied  to  Goodyera  and 
JEtheria,  with  creeping  slciider-jolnted 
rhizomes,  one  or  two  radical  leaves,  and 
spikes  of  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Some 
of  the  species  have  the  leaves  traversed 
by  beautiful  silver  or  golden  veins,  on  a 
rich  green  or  purplish  ground  ; hence  they 
have  become  favourites  In  the  gardens  of 
the  curious.  There  are  other  tropical 
terrestrial  orchids,  with  similarly  veined 
leaves,  belonging  to  other  genera,  one  of 
the  commouest  of  which  Is  rhytwrua 
pictus. 

ANAOALLI3.  An  Interesting  genus  of 
prlmworts,  consisting  of  dwarf  trailing 
herbaceous  plants,  annual  or  perennial 
roots,  angular  stems,  opposite  leaves  in 
pairs  or  threes,  and  pretty  axillary  blue  or 
red  flowers.  The  Piiui>emels,  by  which 
name  the  species  are  popularly  known, 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  order  by  their  conspicuous  wheel- 
shaped, flve-iiartcd  corolla,  flve  stamens 
with  l>earded  fllaments,  and  especially  by 
their  many-seeded  globular  pods,  opening 
when  rl|>e  by  a transverse  Assure  all  round, 
the  top  falling  off  like  a lid.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Centunciil)i$,  an  obscure  weed, 
no  other  genus  of  the  order  presents  this 
feature.  Every  one  Is  familiar  with  the 
common  red  Pimpernel  (A.  art’ensis).  The 
A.  Indica,  with  blue  flowers,  scarcely  differs 
from  it,  except  In  colour  and  the  larger 
size  of  Its  blossoms.  Of  mucli  greater 
Interest  are  the  Italian  Pimpernel  (A. 
Manelli),  with  still  larger  flowers  and  of 
stronger  habit,  and  the  A.  fruticom,  a Uar- 
bary  species,  with  handsome  light  red 
tinted  corollas,  which,  unlike  those  of  the 
other  Biiecles,  remain  eximnded  even  in 
the  absence  of  sunshine.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  varieties  now  cultivated 
In  gardens,  among  which  may  he  men- 
tioned A.  PhilUpsii,  with  deep  blue,  and 
A.  Pnrlaiii,  with  red  flowers,  are  either 
hybrids  or  mere  semiual  variations  of 
these  two  species.  C^.  T.j 

ANAGYRI8.  A genus  of  the  pea- 
flower  tribe,  of  the  leguminous  family. 
One  siiecles  only  Is  known,  a large 
bush,  with  trifollolatc  leaves,  entire  ellli>- 
ticril  leaflets,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers,  much  like  those  of  the 
laburnum.  The  pod  is  narrow,  com- 
pressed, and  curved  l)ackwards ; and  from 
this  circumstance  the  genus  is  named  — 


ana,  signifying  backwards,  and  gyroe,  a 
circle.  It  Is  found  in  the  South  of  France, 
S|iain,  and  other  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  seeds  are 
kidney-shaped,  violet  In  colour,  and  are 
said  to  be  poisonous,  like  those  of  the  Iv 
bumum.  [A.  A.  B.j 

ANALOGY.  Resemblance  to  a thing  In 
form,  but  not  in  function ; or  In  function, 
but  not  In  form.  Corresitondlng  with  a 
thing  in  many  points,  but  differing  in 
more,  or  In  points  of  more  Importance. 
Thus,  the  flowers  of  PotentiUa  and  Panun- 
culus  are  analogous. 

ANAMIRTA.  A genus  of  plants  in- 
habiting Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  the  Eastern 
Isles  of  India,  and  belonging  to  the  Slenit- 
permacan.  The  flowers  are  unisexual  and 
dlteclous  — that  is,  the  male  blossoms  are 
home  on  different  plants  from  the  female 
blossoms.  The  ser«ls  are  six  In  number ; 
there  are  no  petals;  the  stamens  are 
numerous,  but  united  Into  one  parcel, 
forming  a globular  head.  The  ovaries  of 
the  female  flower  are  three  In  number, 
attached  to  a short  thick  hemispherical 
receptacle;  they  become  succulent  and 
drui>e-like  in  the  fruit.  The  most  import- 
ant, if  not  the  only  plant  of  this  genus,  is 
the  A.  Cocatliu,  the  plant  which  j>roducos 
the  fruits  known  as  Cocculua  indicut.  It  It 
a climbing  plant,  with  ash-coloured,  corky 
hark.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  more  or  less 
heart-shaped,  smooth  above,  pale  beneath, 
and  i>rovlded  with  tufts  of  hairs  at  the  j 
junctions  of  the  nerves,  the  larger  of  which 
radiate  from  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  borne  In  pendulous  panicles. 
The  fruits  are  roundish  or  kidney-shaped; 
the  outer  coat  is  thin  and  dry,  of  a dark 
brown  or  black  colour  and  wrinkled  ap- 
pearance; wrlthln  this  is  a white  bard 
shell,  divided  into  two  pieces ; this  en- 
closes the  whitish  seed,  which  js  very  oily, 
of  a crescent-like  shape,  and  much  siiinller 
than  the  fruit,  so  that  It  never  entirely  Alls 
up  the  cavity. 

Cocculut  indicua  Is  Imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  used  for  adulterating 
porter,  though,  very  pn>perly,  a heavy 
penalty  is  inflicted  upon  brewers  delected 
in  so  doing,  and  upon  druggists  who  sui>- 
ply  brewers,  as  it  contains  an  acrid  irritant 
poison,  called  plcrotoxln.  It  is  used  to 
poison  flsh,  and  to  iucrcase  the  intoxicat- 
ing proi>ertie8  of  porter,  belngcm ployed  In 
the  shape  of  a black  extract.  Its  effects 
arc  to  priHluce  giddiness,  convulsions,  and 
Insensibility.  It  has  Ijcen  occasionally 
used  extem.ally  to  destroy  vermin,  and  in 
gome  skin  diseases.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ANANAS8A  A genus  of  tropical  Bra- 
meliaceo',  having  rigid  foliage,  with  sharp 
. spines  along  the  edge,  distinguished  among 
! the  inferior-fruited  genera  of  the  order, 

I chiefly  by  its  l)erries  being  consolidated 
! with  the  bracts  into  a compound  or  syiicar- 
1 pons  fruit,  whicli  is  edible. 

The  Pine  Apple,  A.  atUiva,  Is  generally 
1 believed  to  have  derived  Its  name  from 
■ the  great  resemblance  which  the  fruit 
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bears  In  Its  form  to  the  cone  of  some  spe- 
cies of  the  pine  or  Hr  tribe.  It  Is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits  in  existence.  Tliree  hundred 
years  agoitwa.s  descril>ed  by  Jean  de  Lery, 
a Huguenot  priest, as  l>elng  of  such  excel- 
lence that  the  gods  might  luxuriate  ui>on 
it,  and  that  It  should  oiily  be  gathered  by 
the  hand  of  a Venu.s.  It  is  stated  to  be  a 
native  of  Bnizil,  and  having  been  carried 
from  thence  to  the  West,  and  aftens’ards 
to  the  ‘East  Indies,  cannot  Ikj  regarded 
as  indigenous  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  It  first  became 
known  to  Euroix'aus  in  Peru,  where  it  is 
called  Nanas,  and  under  this  name  It  was 
descril)ed  in  1555  by  Andre  Thevet,  a monk, 
who  says  it  was  often  preserved  in  sugar. 
The  plant  is  biennial,  not  unlike  an  Aloe, 
but  the  leaves  are  much  thinner,  and  of  a 
hard  fibrous  texture,  with  numerous  short 
sharp  spines  on  the  edges.  The  fruit  is 
produced  on  a short  stem  which  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  bears  a scaly 
conical  spike,  surmounted  by  a number  of 
small  spiny  leaves  called  the  croum.  This 
conical  body,  after  flowering,  gradually 
enlarges  and  eventually  becomes  the  rich 
and  succulent  Pine  Apple  we  so  highly 
prize.  Besides  being  the  first  of  dessert 
fruits,  it  is  made  into  marmalades  and  va- 
rious confectioueries,  and  is  used  to  flavour 
rum.  The  earliest  account  of  Pine  Apples 
being  seen  in  England,  is  that  of  a present 
of  some  having  been  received  by  the 
Protector  Cromwell.  We  next  find  them 
noticed  by  the  celebrated  Evelyn,  from 
whose  Diary  we  subjoin  the  following 
extract ‘ August  9, 1001.  1 first  saw  the 
famous  Queen  Pine  brought  from  Barba- 
dos and  presented  to  His  Maje.sty’  (Charles 
II.);  ag^n  under  date  of  July  19,  1088, 
he  observes,  ‘ I was  at  a banquet  which  the 
King  gave  to  the  French  Ambassador. 
Standing  by  His  Majesty  at  dinner  in  the 
presence,  there  was  of  that  rare  fruit 
called  the  King  Pine,  growing  in  Barba- 
dos, in  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  of 
them  I had  never  seen.  His  Majesty 
cutting  it  up  was  pleased  to  give  me  a 
piece  from  his  own  plate  to  taste  of ; but 
in  my  opinion  It  falls  far  short  of  those  ra- 
vl.shing  varieties  of  deliciousnessju»cribed 
to  it.'  It  has  been  conjectured  tl)at  from 
the  crowns  of  these  Pines,  Mr.  Hose,  the 
royal  gardener,  succeeded  in  raising  plants, 
and  that  one  of  the  latter  might  have  j)ro- 
duced  the  fruit  he  is  represented,  in  a well- 
known  picture,  ns  presenting  on  his  knee 
to  King  Charles  II.  as  the  first  Pine  Apple 
grown  in  England.  It  is  just  ]>os8ible  that 
such  might  have  been  the  case,  but,  unless 
in  the  picture  above  alluded  to  (of  which 
a copy  is  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society^  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Pine  Apple  was  then  cultivated  in 
tlie  royal  gardens,  or  at  any  other  place  in 
this  country,  until  many  years  afterwards. 
For  its  Introduction  into  Europe  we  are 
imlebted  to  M.  Le  Cour,a  Dutch  merchant, 
who  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centurj’  made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  it  In 
his  garden  at  Driehock,  near  Leyden. 
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I After«e  great  many  trials  he  at  last  hit 
; upon  a plan  by  which  he  obtained  a sufli- 
! cient  degree  of  heat  to  produce  fruit 
, equally  good,  though  not  so  large,  as  that 
: produced  in  the  West  Indies.  According 
to  the  i>est  authorities,  the  first  plants 
Introduced  into  England  were  brought 
from  Holland  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  in 
1690.  Twenty  years  afterwards  we  find 
Pines  successfully  cultivated  by  Sir  Ma- 
thew Decker,  in  his  garden  at  Richmond  ; 
and  to  this  gentleman  the  honour  has 
! usually  been  ascribed  of  having  first 
fruited  the  Pine  Apple  in  Britain,  about 
the  year  1712.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  every  possible  means  that  art  and 
ingenuity  could  devise  for  the  culture  of 
this  flue  fruit  have  been  adopted,  and  in 
no  other  instance,  perhaps,  has  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  gardener  been  attended 
with  more  signal  success.  Pine  Apples 
having  lieen  produced  in  this  country  far 
surpassing  in  size  and  flavour  the  very 
best  of  those  matured  in  a tropical  climate. 
The  difllculties  which  formerly  attended 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  Apple  have  dis- 
appeared since  tlie  mode  of  heating  hot- 
houses with  hot  water  was  introduced, and 
handsome  fruit  weighing  from  six  to  twelve 
pounds,  are  by  no  means  uncommon ; but 
the  heaviest  on  record,  we  believe,  was 
grown  in  1826  by  Dixon,  gardener  to  John 
Edwards,  Esq.,  llheola,  Neath,  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  weighed  fourteen  pounds 
twelve  ounces  I the  most  remarkable 
experiment,  however,  that  has  been  made 
iti  pine  growing  Wits  one  by  Barnes, 
gardener  to  Lady  Kolle,  at  Birton,  in 
Devonshire,  who,  in  September  1845,  cut 
some  excellent  fruit  of  four  and  five  )H)unds 
weight  from  plants  that  had  been  exi>osed 
in  the  open  airduring  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer. Pine  Apples  are  no  longer  a novelty, 
large  quantities  being  annually  imported 
and  sold  at  a cheap  rate  in  the  principal 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  Like 
most  of  our  cultivated  fruits,  tliey  vary  in 
quality  and  appearance ; no  less  tlian  fifty- 
two  sorts  being  described  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Horticultural  Society  (2  ser. 
i.  1).  The  greater  number  have  l>een  intro- 
duced from  abroad ; but  several  have  ori- 
ginated from  seed  in  England.  That  which 
is  now  so  commonly  Imported  from  the 
Bahamas  is  a sort  called  tlie  Providence, 
one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the  race. 

[W.B.B.] 

ANANDRiE.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  Cryptogams  on  the  supposition  that 
they  have  no  male  organs.  See  Asexual 
Plants.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ANANDRIA.  a genus  of  the  composite 
family,  and  of  the  tribe  Mutisiacece,  in 
which  the  florets  are  two-lipped.  A.  Belli- 
diastrum  is  a steinless  herb  of  Siberia  and 
Japan,  having  rosettes  of  stalked  lyrate 
toothed  leaves,  covered  W'lth  white  down 
underneath,  and  arising  from  their  midst  a 
flower  scape  l>earing  a single  bead  about 
half  an  inch  across,  containing  numerous 
white  or  purple  florets.  When  the  plant  is 
in  flower  the  leaves  are  seldom  more  than 
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three  inches  long,  but,  when  mature,  are 
from  five  to  six  inches.  The  flower  scape 
also  lengthens  after  the  flowers  wither, 
and  Is  often  upwards  of  a foot  in  length. 
The  naked  receptacle  and  broad*beakcd 
achenes  terminating  in  a small  cavity, 
are  the  characters  which  distinguish  the 
genus  from  Perdicium,  to  which  this  plant 
was  formerly  referred.  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  this  country,  and  is  the  only 
species  of  its  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ANAPAUSIA.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns  Iwlonging  to  the  Acrostiche^^ 
among  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
having  a portion  of  their  fronds  wholly 
fertile,  and  the  veins  of  tlielr  fronds  com- 
poundly  rel®ulatod,  with  free  divaricate 
veinlets  In  the  areoles.  The  species  are 
mostly  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  Arnerlm,  and  form  coarse-growing 
herbaceous  plants  with  compound  fronds, 
a portion  of  which  are  entirely  sterile,  and 
the  remainder  somewhat  contracted  and 
aivered  with  the  fructlflcation.  A.  veaper- 
ti/io,  a Javanese  species,  has  coriaceous  lu- 
nateJy  bllol)ed  sterile  fronds,  and  llnj'ar- 
lanceolate  fertile  ones,  [T.  M.J 

AXARRHIXl'M.  A genus  of  biennial, 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
Southern  EuroiK?,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Syria,  belonging  to  Scrophulariacttp,  and 
containing  seven  species.  The  radical 
leaves  are  generally  rosulate,  the  cauline 
(Opposite  or  alternate,  sometimes  both  on 
the  same  plant.  The  flowers  are  small  in 
splkc-9liap(‘d  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
dt't'ply  flvc-fld,  the  corolla  tubular  and 
bilabiate,  the  up|»er  lip  erect,  then  re- 
flexed,  the  lower  patent.  The  stamens  are 
included,  four  being  fertile,  and  the  fifth 
sterile  and  undeveloped.  The  ovary  is 
bilocular,  with  many  ovules.  [W.  C.] 

AXARTHKIA.  A genus  of  HeMificftr, 
containing  five  species  of  perennial  plants, 
with  flattened  simple  or  branched  stems. 
Indigenous  to  the  e.istem  shores  of 'Now 
Holland.  The  flowers  arc  dkecious,  and 
have  six  glumes.  The  male  flower  has 
three  free  stamens,  with  bilocular  anthers ; 
the  female  has  three  styles.  The  capsule 
U three-lobed  and  trl-locular,  with  a single 
seed  in  each  loculamcnt.  [W.  C.] 

ANASARCA.  A condition  of  plants 
analogous  to  dropsy,  though  not  always 
attended  by  extravasation.  In  extremely 
w’et  weather  tlie  tissues  get  gorged  with 
fluid,  and  as  the  vegetative  pow’crs  arc 
generally  lowered  by  the  decrease  of  tom- 
peratpre,  the  contents  of  the  cells  are 
badly  supplied,  and,  in  consequence,  their 
walls,  uiicon.'>oUdated,  Ticconic  subject 
to  decay,  which  Is  soon  exhibited  in  a 
Tarlety  of  untoward  symptoms.  Fruit, 
in  consequence,  wiiich  has  been  pnxlured 
in  a wet  Heasoii,  Is  notoriously  subject  to 
decay,  except  comj>ensato<l,  as  in  tlie  late 
ungenial  summer,  by  a high  state  of  the 
hygrometer,  a circumstance  which  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  extremely  small 
quantity  of  decay  which  has  been  ex- 


perienced in  our  autumnal  fruits.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  elms,  there  is  sometimes 
direct  extravasation,  and  then  the  fluid 
accumulates,  and  at  length  forces  its  way 
through  the  bark,  producing  pemianent 
ulcers.  [M.  J.  B.J 

ANASTATICA.  A genus  of  Cntci/erfF, 
consisting  of  a single  species,  the  Rose  of 
Jericho  (A.  Hierockuntina),  a small  annual 
growing  in  the  arid  wastes  of  the  extra- 
Kuropean  Mediterranean  region,  from 
Syria  to  Algeria.  The  stem  is  short, 
branched  In  a corjmiboso  manner  at  the 
top;  the  leaves  obovate,  w’lih  stellate 
hairs,  the  lower  ones  entire,  the  upi^'r 
remotely  toothed  ; the  flowers  are  small 
and  white,  forming  spikes  along  the 
branches ; the  fruit  is  a short  pouch, 
with  tw'o  oar-like  projections  at  the  top, 
and  divided  by  a transverse  partition 
w'ithin  into  two  cells,  in  each  of  wiiicU 
there  Is  a seed.  This  plant  Is  interesting 
on  account  of  Its  hygroscopic  properties : 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  the  branches 
spread  rigidly,  but  when  the  seed  ripens, 
the  leaves  wither  and  drop,  and  the 
whole  plant  becomes  dry,  each  branch 
curls  inwards,  until  the  plant  presents 
the  appearance  of  a little  liall  of  wicker- 
work at  the  top  of  the  unbranched  part  of 
the  stem.  In  this  state  it  is  soon  looseneil 
from  tlic  soil,  and  carried  about  by  the 
wind,  and  often  blown  into  the  sea : when 
this  happens,  or  the  plant  is  otherwise 
wetted,  the  branches  un)>end,  and  the  pods  • 
begin  to  open  by  splitting  longitudinally, 

BO  that,  when  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
waves,  the  circumstances  are  favourable 
I for  the  production  of  fresh  Individuals  In  a 
locality  remote  from  the  original  place  of 
growth.  The  plant  retains  Us  property  of 
eximiding  when  moistened,  and  again 
curling  up  when  dry  for  a long  time. 
SiH‘cimens,  collected  ten  years  ago,  ex- 
hibit the  phenomenon  as  perfectly  as 
ever.  In  I*alestine  it  is  called  ‘Kaf 
Maryan,’  or  Mary’s  Flower ; and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  plant  expanded  at  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ANA8TOMOSIR  Tlie  angle  formed  by 
the  union  of  veins,  or  of  tbeir  branches. 

AXATHEUUM.  A group  of  grasses,  the 
species  of  which  are  now  Includinl  in  the  | 
genus  A ndropopon.  [D.  M.]  | 

ANATROPA.  A generic  name  given  to 
a small,  succulent,  herbaceous  plant  from 
Syria,  beUuigliig  to  the  uaturki  order 
KUttnuici'fP.  Except  that  it  has  stipules, 
it  differs  in  no  respect  from  Tetrudiclitt 
to  which  It  is  consequently  generally  re- 
ferred. [W.  C.j 

ANATROPAL.  When  an  ovule  Is  turned 
down  upon  Itself,  so  that  the  foramen,  «»r 
true  ai>ex.  points  to  the  base,  and  the  cha- 
laza  is  at  the  apex. 

ANBCRY.  A gouty  nodular  condition 
of  certain  roots,  as  turnips,  arising  from 
the  prest'ncc  of  grubs.  It  must  not  l>c 
confounded  with  dactylorbiza,  which  is  a 
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very  different  affection,  and  entirely  Inde- 1 
pendent  of  the  attacks  of  Insects.  [M.  J.  B.j  , 

AXCHIETEA-  P.  Ancbietea,  a Brazilian  | 
'trrUeron  plants.  Is  cotnmomorated  In  tbe  i 
name  of  this  genus  of  vloletworts,  Vio- 
lacea.  The  aperies  are  shrubs,  with  un- 
divided leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  1 
axillary  tufts.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  | 
unequal  divisions,  not  prolonged  at  the  i 
base;  peLils,  four,  unequal,  the  hinder- j 
most  one  large, and  prolonged  Into  a spur;  [ 
fllamenta  very  short;  anthers  fixed  logo- 1 
ther,  membranous  at  the  top,  two  of  them  ! 
pnilongfd  by  means  of  their  connectives 
Into  the  spur  of  the  petals.  Fruit  large,  | 
capsular,  membranous,  and  bladder-ilke. 
Of  A.  0ulutari$t  a creeping  bush,  with  a 
nauseous  taste,  and  a smell  of  cabbage, 
the  n>ot  Is  used  as  a purgative  by  tbe  Bra- 
zilians, and  as  a remedy  in  skin  diseases. 
A.  pyrifotia  Is  an  omauicntal  stove-creeper, 
with  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  H.] 

ANCnrSA.  A genus  of  horoQvnactett 
consisting  of  rough  or  hispid  plants,  most 
of  <wbich  are  natives  of  Southern  Europe 
and  the  East, resembling  Lilhofprrmum  and 
A/Irnnna,  but  with  the  nuts  w'bicb  form 
tbe  fruit  hollowed  out  at  the  base,  and  the 
corolla,  which  U from  funnel-shaped  to 
salver-shaped,  closed  by  five  scales  at  the 
throat;  flowers  purple,  blue  or  yellowish, 
In  scorplold  racemes,  which  are  generally 
bracteated,  and  In  pairs.  Three  species' 
occur  in  Britain,  but  two  of  them  apt^or  to  ' 
l)e  doubtful  natives.  The  evergreen  Al- 1 
kanet,  A.  scm/wrrtrcns,  has  broad  ovate  I 
leaves,  those  of  the  root  large,  and  on 
long  stalks ; with  sky-blue  flowers  In  aliort 
twMn  racemes  on  short  stalks,  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  common  Alkanet, 
A,  <>iincinaiui,  baa  narrow  oblong  leaves, 
and  deep  purple  flowers,  in  several  ra- 
cemes, at  the  top  of  the  stems.  The  small 
Bugloss,  A,  arvmsiSt  is  often  separated 
from  the  other  species,  under  the  name  <»f 
Lycopiit  an*enst«,  on  account  of  tbe  tube 
of  the  corolla  being  curved : It  Is  a very 
bristly  annual,  with  small  {aUc  blue  flowers, 
and  narrow  oblong  leaves,  and  is  a com- 1 
mon  weed  on  cultivated  ground.  The  first 
two  species  are  often  cultivated  in  gar-  ' 
dens,  but  the  biennial  European  A.paai- 
culuhi,  oritciliea,  is  tbe  most  common  in 
flower  borders,  as  its  flowers  are  as  large 
as  a fourpenuy  piece,  and  bright  azure 
blue.  A.  capensts  U from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hoi'O.  A.  tinctoria,  tbe  Alkanet,  Is  now . 
called  A Ikanua  tinctorio.  [J.  T. 

ANCIPITOUB.  Two-edged,  aa  the  stem 
of  an  lri§. 

ANCISTROCLADE.K.  tinder  this  name ' 
PlanchoD  profniscs  to  form  a new  natural 
order,  out  of  the  solitary  genus  Anctslro- 
clodus— which  see 

ANCISTROCLADUS.  A genus  of  climb- 
ing planu,  Inhabiting  the  East  Indies.  Its 
prominent  characters  are  the  branches, 
some  of  which  an?  curved  and  hook-llke  ; 
thcaltemaie,  sialkt‘d,  leathery  leaves  un- 
provided with  stipules;  tnflureacence  a 


panicle;  ten  stamens  In  one  row,  five 
shorter  than  the  others,  all  slightly  ad- 
herent one  to  the  other  at  their  base;  the 
anthers  have  a slightly  prolonged  crest  at 
the  top ; the  one-celled  ovary  has  a single 
ovule  at  its  l>asc,  and  ri;>ens  Into  a sort  of 
nut.  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx.  The 
genus  is  by  Planchon  referred  to  a new 
order,  AncixtrocUnUct^  more  nearly  allied 
to  bipteroMTpactn  than  to  any  other 
group.  'It  combines,'  he  says,  'with  the 
vegetation  of  Stpcnthe»,  the  leavers  of 
Lopkrra,  the  stamens  and  stigmata  of 
certain  malpightaceous  plants,  the  adhe-  j 
rent  calyx  of  Dipter&a\ri)u*t  theadlierent 
ovary  of  Sywplocat,  the  hook-llke  brunches 
of  ilnpoauz,  and  a peculiar  ^shy  fungus- 
like  embryo,  with  a cylindrit®  rather  long 
radicle,  and  a disc-shaped  cotyledonary 
mass.'  [M.  T.  MO 

A>'CX)LTE.  (Fr.)  AquHegia. 

ANDER.  In  names  formed  from  tbe 
Greek=the  male  sex  or  stamen.  Af<mon- 
cfer^havlug  one  stamen. 

ANPER80N1A.  A gcnus  of  squarrose- 
leaved  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Epacridattre^  containing  several 
species,  remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of 
their  flowers  and  the  singulur  structure  of 
their  leaves.  They  are  natives  of  >*ew 
Holland.  The  flowers  arc  terminal,  and 
solitary  or  in  spikes.  The  calyx  Is  co- 
loured, flre-partlte,  with  two  or  more 
bracts.  The  corolla  is  subcampanolate, 
hypocratcrlform,  and  flve-l<jbcd,  the  lobes 
T>earded  at  their  l>ase.  The  five  hypo- 
gyiious  stamens  just  appear  beyond  tbe 
throat  of  tbe  corolla.  The  existence  of  a 
nectary,  consisting  of  five  scales,  sep^tes 
this  genus  from  Spr€:ngelia»  with  which  it 
is  otherwise  identical.  The  ovary  is  five- 
celled,  with  many  ovules  In  each  cell.  The 
fruit,  a berry,  is  esculent.  [W,  C.3 

A21DIRA.  A genus  of  the  poaflower 
tribe,  of  the  uatumi  family  X^uminoscp. 
About  twelve  s]M'cies  are  known,  all  of 
them  trees  of  moderate  height,  with  alter- 
nate unequally  plunate  leaves,  about  one 
foot  lung,  of  five  to  ten  pairs  of  leaflets 
The  stipules  are  sometimes  large  and  per- 
sistent, or  they  are  email  and  fall  early. 
The  flowers  arc  often  showy,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles  — 
111#  reddish  lilac  of  tholr  petals  ctmirastlng 
W(dl  with  the  often  dark  purple  hnuiches 
of  the  flower-eiaiks,  Tlic  pod  is  one- 
seeded,  drupaceous,  and  somewhat  like  a 
, plum  In  api>earance.  All  the  species  arc 
natives  of  tropical  America,  but  a variety 
I of  A.  inermi»  is  found  In  Ronegainbia. 
This  species  is  called  In  the  West  Indies 
the  CablMige-tree.  Its  bark  Is  anthelmintic, 
but  requires  great  rare  in  Its  administra- 
tion, Itelng  powerfully  narcotic.  U has  a 
sweetish  taste,  t)ut  a disagreeable  smell, 
and  Is  given  In  the  form  of  a powder,  de- 
coction, or  extract.  The  decoction  Is  gene- 
rally preferred,  and  Is  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  dried  bark  in  a quart  of 
water,  until  it  assumes  the  colour  of  Ma- 
deira wine.  Tlie  effects  of  an  over-doee 
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arr  vomiting,  delliinm,  and  fever : the 
antidote  for  this  Is  llme>julce  or  castor 
oil.  The  powder,  administered  In  doses 
of  three  or  four  grains,  purges  like  jalap. 
The  )>ark  U kno^m  as  Bastard  Cabbage 
Bark,  or  Worm  Bark ; formerly  It  was  used 
as  a medicine  in  English  practice,  but  its 
use  U DOW  obsolete.  A,  retusa,  a Brazilian 
stM’cies,  has  purple  flowers,  having  an 
odour  of  oranges  with  a slight  aroma: 
the  fruit  Is  said  to  smell  like  the  tonka 
tM'ati.  Most  of  the  species  are  beautiful 
objects  when  in  flower.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ANDR.^CHXE.  Agenns  of  spurgeworts, 
iKuphorbUicetr)  comprising  ten  species ; 
distrUnited  over  the  Mediterranean  region, 
Jf.  India  ajid  China,  one  species  occuirlng 
in  Arkansas.  They  are  perennial  herbs  of 
no  beauty,  with  erect  orpn>strate  stems, 
fumlshi^l  with  alternate,  shortly-stalked 
leaves,  having  ronnded  or  o\*ate  and  entire 
blades  of  a pea-green  colour,  varying  from 
a quarter  r>f  an  Inch  to  two  inches  In 
lenath;  while  the  small  greenish  flowers 
—which  are  sterile  and  fertile  on  different 
plants— are  bomo  singly,  or  two  to  four 
together,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Tlic 
sterile  flowers  have  a calyx  of  five  to  six 
sepals,  a like  number  of  petals,  flve  entire 
or  bifld  glands  opposite  the  petals,  and  flve 
stamens,  slightly  unlte<l  below  by  their 
fllaments.  and  surrounding  an  al>orttve 
ovary.  The  fenllti  flowers  have  a like 
calyx  and  corolla,  rather  larger  glands, 
and  an  ovary  surmounted  by  a three- 
branched  style,  each  of  the  branches 
forked.  The  fruits  are  trllol>ed  capsules, 
of  the  size  ofjx'aa,  with  throe  colls,  and 
two  seeds  In  each  cell.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ANDRE.^A.  A genus  of  mosses  named 
after  Andrea,  a Hanoverian  Doctor.  It 
is  remarkable  for  having  a capsule  which 
splits  into  four  or  sometimes  six  valves, 
which,  however,  do  not  expand  as  In 
Junofirmanni(F,  hut  adhere  at  the  apex 
to  which  the  columella  is  attached.  Tlie 
capsule  la  alwa>s  sessile,  even  to  matu- 
rity, but  1ft  at  length  ftupported  by  the 
elongated  base  or  pseudopodium.  In  con- 
scqueuceof  this  arrangement,  the  calyptra 
does  not  burst  so  soon  as  in  most  other 
mosses,  a.s  It  is  nipturcsl  by  the  swelling  of 
the  capsule  and  not  by  the  elongation  of 
the  )>cdunclc.  Tlie  species  are  Alpine  or 
sub-AIplnn,occurrlngon  quarUoseorgranl- 
tie,  never  on  calcareous  rocks,  and  are  found 
in  cold  or  tenu>erate  regions  of  cither  hemi- 
sphere,oral  counfdorabie  heights  in  warmer 
countries,  asin  the  Himalayas.  Four  species 
in  which  the  leaves  have  a central  nerve, 
occur  in  this  country,  while  In  the  others 
the  leaves  are  nerveless.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ANDRE**ACR.^  A natural  order,  or,  ac- 
cording to  sumo,  a distinct  tribe  of  mt»sftC8. 
They  do  not,  however,  differ  essentially, 
being  distinguished  mainly  by  the  lonp^- 
tudinal  splitting  of  the  valves  at  maturity. 
It  consists  of  but  two  genera,  d ndre/sa  just 
describ^,  and  AcroscJii$ma^  an  Antarctic 
crenus.  distinguished  by  the  cylindrical 
capsule  splitting  Into  four  or  eight  valvca 

at  the  apex  only.  All  the  species  are  of  a 
peculiar  dark  hue.  and  the  leaves,  which 
an'  of  a dost*  U’Xture,  are  of  a beautlfni 
yellow  or  golden  brown  under  the  mi- 
croscope. • [M.  J.  B,] 

ANDROCYMBIUM.  A genus  of  Melan- 
thaftfp,  cubcaitiing  three  ^^r  four  species 
from  the  Cai*e  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
plants  with  tunlcated  bulba,  and  simple, 
short,  subterranean  stems,  crowned  with 
from  two  to  four  ovale,  lanceolate,  or 
linear  leaves,  and  having  one  to  nine 
flowers  In  short  spikes,  hid  In  coloured 
foUaceous  bracts.  [W.  C.] 

ANDUrECEUM.  The  male  system  of  a 
flower.  The  stamens  taken  collectively. 

ANDROGLO.SSTTM.  A genus  founded  on 
a single  species,  A.  reticulatum,  a native  of 
the  iisland  of  Hongkong.  It  s<H'ms  to 
belong  to  the  natural  order  ; 

the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  that  order;  but  It 
differs  from  It  In  the  structure  of  the 
ovar>-,  the  carpels  being  almost  if  not 
quite  distinct,  and  the  ovules,  two  In  each 
carpel,  horizontally  attached  to  the  axis, 
Instead  of  being  solitary  and  erect  from 
the  base.  The  calyx  Is  flve-partUe ; the 
corolla  flve  petahxl;  the  flve  stamens  are 
opp<isIte  to  and  Inserted  In  the  petals; 
there  are  two  styles.  The  fruit  from  the 
abortion  of  one  of  the  carpels,  is  simple, 
spherical,  and  subdrupaccous,  with  a cnist- 
aceous  covering.  [W.  CL] 

ANDROGYNOra  A term  applied  to 
such  kinds  of  inflorcaccncc  aa  consist  of 
both  mole  and  female  flowers. 

ANDROMEDA.  A genus  of  ErieacM, 
consisting  of  shrubs  and  trees  having 
various  habits,  and  a wide  geographical 
range;  but  found  chiefly  in  boreal  districts, 
or  at  coiisidemble  heights  on  mountains 
in  North  America,  Rurojx*,  and  Asia.  The 
genus  has  a calyx  of  flve  nearly  or  partly 
distinct  sepals,  %'alvate  In  the  early  bud, 
but  very  soon  separate  or  open.  The 
corolla  U ovate  or  campanulate,  five- 
toothed,  and  deciduous.  The  stamens  arc 
ten  In  numl»er,  with  the  anihera  fixed  near 
the  middle;  the  cells  generally  opening 
by  a terminal  pore.  The  ovary  is  five- 
celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell.  The 
style  is  simple.  The  fruit  Is  a dry  cap- 
sule, superior,  globular,  flve-celled  and 
flve-valv«‘d,  and  loculictdal,  the  dissepi- 
ments belngfrom  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

The  genus  Is  by  Rome  modem  botanists 
limited  to  the  single  British  spt*rlcs,  A. 
poli/oiia;  but  it  is  usually  e.xtended  to 
include  a very  large  numltor  of  s|H*cles. 

: Bo  extended,  it  Is  divided  Into  the  follow- 
1 ing  sulvgenera:— 1.  An<tr*wxe<ia  proper,  bo- 
real herh-llke  plants,  with  calyx  flvo-cleft, 
corolla  sub-giobose,  filaments  bearded, 
i anthers  having  a slender  ascending  awn, 
1 and  secil  smimth.  2.  CnJiniope,  Arctic  and 
1 Alpine  under-shnibs,  with  calyx  five-part- 
; ed,  without  bracts,  condla  campanulate, 
, anthenflxedby  theapez.andhavlugalong 
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recunMl  awn,  •tigma  truncate,  and  seeds  ' 
RmcKith  and  winglejMt.  3.  bon*al 

shrulia,  with  calyx  fivc-partoil,  ajid  having 
two  bracts,  corolla  tubular,  anthers  with- 
out an-ns,  and  seeds  aaltened«nd  wingless. 
4.  Zenohia,  North  American  shrubs,  with 
calyx  Dve-toothed,  corolla  campanulate,  | 
deeply  flvo-parted,  anthers  two-awned,  and  i 
seeds  angular.  A Leucothoe,  North  Ame-  ' 
rlcan  shrubs,  with  calyx  flve-parted,  corolla 
tubular,  flve-toothed,  anthers  uakc-d,  or 
with  one  or  two  awns,  and  stigmas  broadly 
capitate.  6.  Pieris,  Nepal  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  calyx  flve-parle<l,  corolla  tubular  or 
ovate,  anthers  two-awneil,  and  stigmas 
truncate.  T.  AgarUta,  tropical  American 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  calyx  flve-parted, 
corolla  ovate,  anthers  with  two  bristles, 
stigmas  capitate,  and  seeds  angular. 

The  memlK-Ts  of  this  genus  are  more  or 
less  narcotic,  A.  poti/otia^  the  only  British 
species,  but  found  also  in  |>eat  liogs 
thrtiughout  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  1s  an  acrid  narcotic,  and 
proves  fatal  to  sheep.  Similar  properties 
have  been  observed  in  the  United  States  In 
A.  maria na  and  other  species.  The  shoots 
of  A.  nrali/olia  |a>ison  goats  In  Nepal.  Dr. 
Ilorsfleld  states  that  a very  volatile  heating 
oil,  with  a peculiar  odour,  used  by  the 
Javanese  in  rheumatic  affections,  is  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  spcclea  [W.  C.] 

ANDROPHOIIE.  Tlic  tube  formed  by 
mouadelplious  fllaments,  as  in  mallow. 

ANDROPOGON.  An  extensive  genus  of 
grasses,  typical  of  tho  tribe  Andropogonctr, 
which,  accoriling  to  Rteudcl’s  ,Sjrnop»i» 
Plantarum  Grnmiafarum,  contains  41S.g 
species.  The  flowers  are  polygamous  The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globes  especially  South  Ame- 
rica; none  of  them  British.  Among  the 
more  Interesting  kinds,  the  Sweet-scented 
’Lemon  Grass,  A.5ch<enanfAua,  may  lie  men- 
tioned, which  Is  a native  of  Malabar,  and 
well-kuown  in  British  gardens  as  a store 
conservatory  plant.  The  fresh  leaves, 
when  brulMd,  emit  a delightful  odour, 
and  when  roasted  arc  used  In  India  for 
medicinal  purposes.  One  of  the  grass 
oils  Is  yielded  by  a species  of  this  genus. 
(Sec  Bmrslft't  Journal,  lx.  333.)  A.  muri- 
ealut,  called  In  India  kims,  is  employed 
there  for  making  covers  for  palanquins, 
and  screens,  &r.  (see  Lindlcy't  Vegrtablt 
Kingdom,  p.  1131— ‘The  roots  arc  woven 
neatly  Into  screens  or  mats,  and  suspended 
before  the  diHirs  or  windows,  so  that  the 
brecic,  In  passing  through  them.  Is  cooled 
and  regains  a portion  of  Us  healthy  elas- 
ticity, while  a slight  but  very  agreeable 
fragrance  Is  diffused  around.'  Mrs.  Calcott 
In  the  Srripture  Herbal,  considers  A.  Cala- 
miM  aromaliciu  to  he  the  Sweet  f'ane  of 
Isaiah,  the  Sweet  Calamus  of  Exodus, 
the  Calamus  of  the  Cantleles  and  of 
Ezekiel.  Dr.  Royle  also  eonsidered  the 
plant  of  th.at  name  descrU>ed  by  Dlos- 
corides  to  be  tho  Sweet  Cane  and  ‘rich 
aromatic  reed  from  a far  country"  of 
Scripture.  Steudel  does  not  enumerate 


this  B|iecles  under  the  genus  otAndmpogon, 
nor  give  any  synonym  of  IL  [D.  M.] 

ANDROS  ACE.  Mountain  plants,  with 
flowers  much  resembling  the  piimmse, 
from  which  they  differ  pilnclpally  In  hav- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  corolla  contracted. 
They  are  found  on  the  mounulns  of  Eu- 
rope, from  Siberia  to  the  PjTcnees,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  growing  on  rockwork, 
tbongli  not  easy  of  culture.  The  leaves, 
which  vary  In  shape  in  the  different  spe- 
cies, are  tufted,  and  grow  close  to  the 
ground : the  flowers  are  either  white  or 
pink,  and  grow  on  a scape  or  leafless  stalk. 
In  umliels  ; In  one  species,  A.  Vitaliana, 
they  are  solitary.  Some  of  the  species  arc 
annuals,  and  some  perennials ; one  only  Is  a 
biennial.  They  vary  In  height  from  two 
to  six  Inches.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ANDKOS.EMUM.  Under  the  name  of 
A.oJIleinalc,  the  Tutsan,  nypericum  Aiidro- 
strttium.  Is  sometimes  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  nyiyericra’,fTom  which  it  differs 
chiefly  In  having  a berry-llkc  cajisule  ; hut 
1 the  genus  Is  not  general^  adopted.  [T.  M.] 

ANDRO.STEMMA.  A genus  of  Hcetno- 
doraeta,  nearly  allied  to  rotionlplie,  con- 
taining a single  species,  from  Swan  River 
I Colony.  New  Holland.  It  Is  a rushy  plant, 

1 of  no  beauty,  alibnugh  Its  flowers  are  an 
' Inch  and  a half  long,  for  they  are  green, 

1 and  buried  among  the  leaves.  [TV.  C.] 

ANDROrS,  In  the  composition  of 
names  derived  from  the  Greek,  refers  to 
I the  stamens;  thus,  tnon-ondrous  signifles 
haring  one  stamen,  &c. 

I ANDRYALA.  A family  of  evergreen 
I herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Compnriiir,  growing  to  the 
height  of  about  half  a foot,  -and  having 
yellow  Bowers.  Two  species  are  found  In 
dry  stony  flelds  about  Nice,  near  the  Var; 
the  others  are  natives  of  Madeira  and  the 
• North  of  Africa,  and.  when  cultivated  In 
I this  country,  require  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ANE'E.  (Pr.)  Alnus  glultnoia. 

ANEILEMA.  A genus  of  Commelgnaer(r, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  a six-parted 
unequal  perianth,  the  three  outer  divi- 
sions or  sep.ila  inrslstent,  and  the  three 
Inner  deciduous;  six  st-amens,  of  which 
three  are  dissimilar,  scarcely  polllnlferotis ; 

I and  no  involucre.  It  Is  piitidpally  distin- 
guished from  Commeigna  hy  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance. , There  are  several  species, 
natives  of  New  Holland  and  IndlA  [T.  M.l 

ANEMIA,  often  errnneonsly  written 
ATulmia.  A genus  of  scblza^aceous  ferns, 
belonging  to  the  section  Ncftictreo-,  In 
which  It  Is  distinguished  hy  baaing  the 
fmctlflcatlons  paniculate  on  distinct 
I fronds,  oron  lateral  branchesof  the  fronds. 
I and  the  veins  free.  Tlie  sep.anite  branches 
of  fntctiflcatlon  produce  the  apiiearaneenf 
1 a flowering  plant,  with  a splcatc  inflores- 
cema!.  There  are  numerous  species  of 
. South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  some 
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of  which  »ro  of  a vcrr  ornamental  charac-  ( stamens  Into  narrow  petals  ; this  Is  often 
ter  and  much  prized’ In  garden*.  One  of  i seen  In  gardens,  but  occurs  even  In  wild 
the  most  t>e*utlful  I*  A.  adiantifolia,  a *pe-  plants  of  some  species  found  In  the  fiouth 
cle*  having  the  barren  branch  triangular  of  Europe -a  very  unusual  circumstance, 
and  trlplnnatlfld.  and  the  two  fertile  The  genu*  forms  three  groups  or  sec- 
branches  erect  rising  from  It*  base,  and  ! tlons.  il)  Anemone  proprr.or  Anrmanthut, 
bearing  a cylindrical  spike  of  small  fertile  of  Endllcher,  in  which  the  carpels  terml- 
segments  Several  species,  with  a similar  natc  in  n short  point  (not  a feathcrj- tall), 
amiiigem’ent  of  the  parts,  have  the  sterilo  and  Iho  Involucre  Is  remote  from  the 
branch  pinnate.  Other  species,  as,  for  ea- ! flower.  H)  Hepotieu,  with  the  cnirels  as  In 
aronle,  A.  mi«r/olia  and  A.  hiinH/olm,  have  AnemantAue.  hut  the  Involucre  chwe  to 
the  fertile  parts' distinct,  rising  from  the  the  flower,  resembling  a ralyx.  (S>  Pnlea- 
base  One  species  A.  Wiahtmno.  la  found  tMa,  In  which  the  carpels  end  In  a long 
on  the  Nellgherry  Hills  of  India,  and  feathery  tall,  formed  by  the  persistent 
another,  A.  ilrrpcona.  Is  met  with  in  South  styles,  which  elongate  after  the  flower 

Africa  arid  Katal.  CT-  M J ‘he  flrst  section,  three  species 

Ainca  aim  naiai.  i Britain.  The  Wood  Anemone,  A. 

ANEMIDICTTON.  A genua  of  schlzra-  ncmerosu.  Is  the  only  one  truly  native;  It 

ceous  ferns,  distinguished  from  Aiicmia  baa  white  flowers,  sometimes  tingad  with 
only  by  Iho  reticulated  venation  of  its  purple  on  the  outside.  A.  rannnculnidet,  n 
fronds.  It  I*  conseduently  included  In  common  European  plant,  naturalised  In  a 
that  genu*  by  those  who  do  not  .admit  the  i few  stations  In  Britain,  has  bright  yellow 
gcncrir  importance  of  the  venation  In  ! flowers,  otherwise  like  the  wood  Anemone, 
ferns.  The  principal  species,  A.  Plii/llitidie,  I A.  apenninn,  a native  of  Southern  Europe, 


occurs  In  vnrioua  forms  In  the  West  Im 
dies  and  South  America,  and  Is  a flne  her 


also  naturalised  In  a few  British  localities, 
has  the  flowers  bright  blue  on  the  inside 


Intcimus  species,  with  pinnate  sterile  of  the  sepals,  which  are  narrow,  and  more 
hranclies,  and  tall,  compactly-paulcled  fer-  numerous  than  In  the  other  two ; the  root- 
tile  ones.  [T.  M.]  stalk  Is  also  shorter  and  thicker.  The  last 

....... two  arc  often  cultivated  In  gardens, as  well 

A>EMIOPSIS.  A genus  of  the  small  ^lore  showy  Japan  Anemone,  A.jo- 

fanilly  .SiiNriireir.  peeul^to  Californm^^  ponico,  which  has  teniatc  leaves,  branched 
hew  Jlexico,  and  represented  by  a single  stems,  and  large  purplish-red 

species.  flowers.  The  Star  Anemone,  A.  /lorteneit, 

rennial  berb,  ''’bb  sWlkrf  imd  l,^g  temate  leaves,  with  the 

smomli  segments  not  flnely  divided,  unbranched 

rel,  ^ flower  stalks,  and  sur-llkc  flowers,  smaller 

texture.  T^e  flow  than  those  of  the  Japan  Anemone  and  very 

length,  *t'fl  kJI'L  !^hi^  variable  In  rolour;and  the  Poppy  Anemone, 

liears  near  Its  middle  a leaf j bract  (wM^  A.  cortmorin.whlch, like  the  last,  Isa  native 
of^n  produM-s  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  baa  ternatc 

and  tennlnatea  In  a leaves,  with  the  divisions  cut  Into  flne  seg- 

green  flowers,  ments,  unhranched  flower-stalks, and  large 

of  six  I^^hL'ine  ri’  ,in  flowers,  with  broad  sepals,  very  variable 

colour,  spotted  wlrii  i^,  «>^at  the  whole  colour  — scarlet,  purple,  blue,  whitish, 
head  ha*  *">”e  striped,  or  with  an  eye  of  a different  line 

mone  flower.  The  floweis  art  destitute  floa-er.  The  last  two, 

calyx  and  corolla,  have  six  I®  ‘if "‘.“A'!'  and  especially  the  Poppy  Anemone,  are 
mens  seated  on  tlie  top  of  an  ovary,  which  nnwers.  fj  T 8,1 

is  one-cetlcd.  with  throe  bundle*  of  ovules  Oorisls  flowers.  [J.  i.  ».J 

hangingfrom  thetopofthcrell.auderown-  ANEMONE,  RITE.  Thalictrum  anemo- 
e«l  with  three  short  styles.  The  plant  Is  In  rwides. 

cultivation  in  this  country.  fA.  A.  ai  aNEMONOPSIS.  A genns  of  Bununeg- 
ANEMONE.  A lar^  Kcnu§  of  i„cea>,  containing  a ainglc  *peclc8,  A.  ma- 

lac^t  gciiemny  di^trlbutwl  in  tcmpt'ral©  a nativeof  Japan.  It  is  allied  to 

regions  — most  numerous  In  alpine  situs- ! //cnc6or«s,  having  three  to  live  follicles  to 
tlons  In  the  wanner  districts.  They  have  fonn  the  fruit.  The  flower,  however,  re- 
tuls’roiis  or  thickened  root-stalks  and  root-  ' sembles  In  aspect  that  of  an  Anemone, 
leaves,  often  temately  divided  or  cleft,  whence  the  name.  The  calyx  has  nine 
The  stem,  or  rather  scape.  Is  leafless,  and  | sepals;  the  corolla  ten  petals;  and  the 
oftem  iinbranched, with  an  involucre  below  leaves  are  three  or  four  times  temately 
the  flower,  formed  by  a whorl  of  thn'C  i divided,  reaeinbllng  an  Acfira.  [J.  T.  8.] 
(rarely  two)  bracts ; when  the  scape  Is  un- 

bmiiched,  there  is  only  one  involucre,  j ANEMOSIS.  Tho  condition  known  in 


when  branched,  each  flower  has  one,  and  tlmlier  by  the  name  of  wind  shaken.  A 
the  branches  spring  from  the  Interior  of  trunk  which  Is  apparently  sound  exter- 
the  Involucre,  together  with  the  peduncle,  nally,  proves,  when  felled,  to  have  given 
which  liears  tho  central  flower.  The  flowers  way  In  the  direction  of  the  concentric 
arc  handsome,  for,  though  the  petals  are  layers  of  which  it  Is  composed,  so  that  the 
absent  in  single  flowers,  the  sepals  are  connection  lietwccn  them  Is  more  or  less 
brightly  coloured,  csiairlally  on  their  Inner  completely  broken.  This  occurs  In  many 
faces.  The  flowers  very  readily  become  kinds  of  exogenous  tlmlicrs,  and  is  no 
double  by  the  conversion  of  the  numerous  1 leas  common  In  foreign  woods  than  In 
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those  of  native  growth,  belnsr.  aa  It  U ^ the  amomr  which  it  Is  dls- 


snpposed,  due  to  the  pre&sureof  cxtirtnely 
violent  This,  however,  U very  doubt- 

ful, the  effect  being  more  probably  due 
to  frost  nr  lightning.  Wind,  however,  may 
be  injurious  to  trees  without  pn>durlng 
absolute  fractures  or  separation  of  parts, 
by  causing  too  rapid  evar*onitluu  and 
iu  consequence  chilling  tlic  tissues  to  such 
A degree  as  to  retard  deveU>i»ement,  or 
induce  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  tempo- 
rary sieiiiity.  [M.  J.  H.] 

ANEROUHIZA.  A genus  of  UmbeUi/ertr, 
coiitainlDg  wn*en  or  eight  spiTit*s  of  bi- 
ennial or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,wlth 
one  or  more  fusiform  roots:  natives  of  the 
Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope.  Tlic  nmt  of  A.  eopen- 
«#.  known  vulgarly  as  Anyswortel,  is  used 
as  an  esculent.  The  radical  leaves  are 
petlolate,  and  two  or  three  times  plnnatl- 
sect;  lh<ute  of  the  stem  arc  sca?e>like. 
The  umt>els  are  few  or  many  radiate : In 
some  species  l>e1ng  as  few  as  three,  iu 
others  as  many  as  twenty-eight  radiate. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  Ave-toothed  and 
persistent.  The  petals  are  elliptical  and 
acuminate.  The  involucres  and  Invoiu- 
cels  are  many-U*aved,  the  margins  of  the 
leaves  being  often  scarious.  [W.  CJ 

ANETHUM.  The  name  applle<l  to  a 
genua  of  umbelliferous  plants,  which  is 
distlnguiahed  by  the  absence  of  Involucre 


tingulshed  by  having  the  veins  of  the 
fronds  uniform,  reticulate,  and  the  sort 
sp*iradlr,  or  dispersed,  sometimes  reticu- 
lated following  the  veins,  and  In  some 
places  distributed  on  the  surface,  but 
everywhere  partial,  as  If  scattered.  The 
Bp«*rics  A.  c<t«/ohHTM,  ia  a West  Indian  and 
South  American  pUnt,produclng  narrowlsh 
simple  fronds.  fT,  M.] 

ANETTE.  (Fr.)  La/ftj/rus  fuAcrostts. 

ANEURA,  ANKURE-E.  The  name  of  a 
division  and  genus  of  frondose 
luacfte.  A,  fnHlttJida  and  A.  pinffui$,  found 
on  the  margins  of  iKmds,  on  the  walls  of 
wells,  and  in  similar  damp  situations, 
assoclnte<l  with  Pc/Zlu,  differ  from  that 
genus  In  having  more  divided  and  Irregu- 
lar rIblesB  fpiuids,  with  the  fruit  marginal 
and  ventral,  the  capsule  oval  or  oblong, 
and  the  elaters  attached  to  the  tiixi  of  the 
valves,  Aneura  Is  the  only  genus  of  the 
division  Antureett  a name  indicative  of  tho 
rlblesa  fronds.  [M.  J.  B.) 

ANFRACTUOSE.  Twisted  or  sinuous, 
like  the  anther  of  a cucumber. 

ANGEMCA.  A family  of  umbelliferous 
pbints,  the  several  species  of  which  in- 
habit Eur«i>e  and  America.  The  name  was 
given  as  a record  of  theuni^eb'e  virtues  pos- 
S4*ss«ni  by  some  of  the  si^'Cies ; for  not  only 


to  the  umbel,  by  the  absence  of  the  limb  i was  ic  a singular  rrnifMy  against  poison, 


or  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  by  the  fruit 
being  flattened  from  back  to  front,  pro- 
vided with  a membranous  border  or  wing, 
and  with  six  ridges,  three  on  each  half  of 
the  fruits.  In  each  of  the  furrows,  between 
these  ridges,  Is  placed  a broad  clianncl,  or 
vltta,  filled  with  volatile  olt  The  Common 
Dill,  A.  fpmveoleng,  which  in  api>eamiice 
resembles  the  fennel,  is  cultivate  in  herb 
gardens  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruits,  and  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Bg)pt,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ac.  The  fruits,  or  as  they  are  commonly 
but  erroue<juaIy  called,  the  aeeds,  whun 
distilled  with  whaler,  furnish  an  oil  on 
which  the  carminative  effects  of  the  plant 
dei>cnd.  li  Is  generally  used  In  the  form 
of  dill  water,  to  n>lieve  flatulence  In 
children,  and  to  prevent  the  griping  pro- 
pertiesof  some  purgative  medicines.  The 

f»lant  and  the  fruit  arc  used  as  condiments 
n the  East.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  Is  called  Anise  iu  the  Xew  Testament 
narrative.  [M.  T.  M.] 


ANKTIA.  A genus  of  JTomaHnerp,  con- 
taining a single  S|>eclcs,  fmm  tropical 
Africa.  It  Is  a shmb  with  alternate  shortly 

peliolatcleaves.and small clmnreous dowers  

in  branched  spikes.  U is  nearly  allied  to  | ^own  In  plate  10. 
Hmnatium,  hut  differs  from  it  in  having  a 
doubio  S4Tics  of  stamens  and  glunds, 
fifteen  of  each,  that  is  three  times  the 
number  «»f  the  calyx  segmeou,  and  in 
having  five  diverging  styles.  [W.  C.1 


the  plague,  all  kinds  of  Infection,  and  mv 
larin,  but  it  was  invaluable  against  wiicli- 
rraft  and  enchantments.  The  British 
8|»ecles,  A.  sj/lirstrij  Is  a tall  and  stately 
• plant,  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  a pedished 
stem,  most  frequently  tinged  with  pun*le 
j and  coverefl  with  a glaucou.s  bloom  like 
' that  of  a plum,  much  branched,  bearing 
large  fomi*ound  leaves  covered  with  a 
1ulm»m  lUe  that  of  the  stem,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  each  branch  a large  convex 
umbel  of  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink. 

. It  Is  common  on  the  banks  of  riv«»rs  in 
‘ witby-boUs  and  other  wniery  places, 
and  may  often  be  distinguished  at  a con- 
Btdemble  distance  by  the  large  egg-shaped 
expansions  of  the  leaf  stalks,  which  serve 
as  an  integument  for  the  as  yet  unex- 
{tanded  flowers.  The  plant  Is  now  Mulo 
regarded  for  any  intrinsic  virtues  It  may 
possess:  but  It  h>rms  a picturesque  addi- 
tiuii  to  the  taudscat>e,  and  may  1^  made 
very  useful  In  the  ga^eii  by  cutting  the 
hollow  st.alks  into  convenient  lengths  and 
I placing  them  about  in  the  shrubs  as  traps 
fur  earwigs.  Candied  Angelica  Is  made 
from  the  stalks  of  .an  allied  plant,  Archatt- 
fftlira.  The  appenruice  uf  a tall  sja'cles  of 
this  genus  growing  In  Kanitchatka  U 
[C.AJ0 

ANGELIC.A.  Tho  garden  name  for  AreV 
angelica  ojffieinalig. 


ANETTUM.  A genus  of  p<»lyi>odla- 
ccous  fiTos,  sonictlmes  referr^Hl  to  the 
AcrottiehiM*,  but  more  cloj*ely  allied  to 


ANGELICA  TREE.  Ara/ia  sptitosa. 
ANGELICO.  Lignstirum  actcci/oUum. 
ANGELIQCE.  <Fr.)  ArcHangehca  ojfflci- 
nalU,  — DE  BOHEME.  7^ochUeantftc4 
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mod(/lorta.  — BPINBUBE.  Aralia  tpi- 
noML 

ANGBLONIA.  A genus  of  geropfcwian'- 
are<r  diHtliiurui.shed  by  its  flvt»-cleft  or  flye« 
parted  calyx  ; its  short'tubed  corolla,  with 
fornicate  throat,  and  somewhat  two>Iipped 
limb  : the  upper  Up  very  blunt,  iwolol>ed, 
the  lower  one  longer,  three  lol>ed  with  the 
middle  lobe  saccate  at  the  base : four  didy- 
namoaa  IncluUi^d  stamens,  and  a two 
celled  many-oTulcd  ovarj*.  The  s|>ecles, 
which  arc  rather  numerous,  inhnhit  South 
America,  and  form  erect  or  procumbent 
herbs,  with  opposite  leaves  alternate  on  the 
uviMir  part  of  the  stems,  and  solitary  onc- 
Ilowered  axillary  or  racemostr  peduncles. 
A.  talUana/oUa  is  a pretty  perennial 
species,  with  talllsh  stems,  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  a long  raceuiose  inflorcfict'nre 
consisting  of  light  purple  flowers.  A. 
imQugti/olia  Is  another  species  of  similar 
rharacter,  but  dwarfer;  it  has  smooth,  nar- 
row, lance-shaped  leaves,  and  dense,  terml- 
!ial,  erect  racemes  of  dt^p  violet-coloured 
flowers.  The  siM'cles  have  no  particular 
use,  but  arc  ornamental.  [T.  M j 

ANOIOPTERIDE.E.  A aoetton  of  the 
marattineous  division  of  marattlaceoug 
ferns,  in  which  the  spore  cases  are  free, 
Sind  set  close  trjgether.  face  to  face.  In  two 
opposite  contiguous  iiuca.  [T.  Mj 

ANGIOPTEHIS.  A noble  gennsof  ma* 
ratiiareous  ferns,  representing  the  group 
Anffiopteridta.  The  genus  is  ea.stenr, 
being  common  In  Indl^  Ceylon,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Rastern  Archli>elago.  There 
:»re  probably  but  few  species,  though  they 
have  been  vco*  much  by  De 

Vriese,  the  author  of  a monograph  of  the 
family.  The  differences  obsert’cd  perhaps 
rather  Indicate  varieties  than  spedea  The 
plants  form  a large  round  massive  rhizome 
or  rootstock,  c*)vered  with  the  great  scale* 
llkt!  bases  of  the  fronds,  and  from  this 
solid  mass  rise  up  the  stout  stipites,  eup- 
fiortlng  the  ver>'  large  bipinnated  fronds, 
the  pinnules  of  which  are  articulated  on 
the  rachidcs.  The  genus  is  known  by  Its 
Bjmrc-easea  being  destitute  of  any  elastic 
or  jointed  ring,  and  by  having  oblong 
distinct  doraal  sort  longitudinally  blvalved’, 
the  spore-cases  being  M'parate  though 
crowded  into  two  opiH>site  linear  scries. 
The  original  species,  A.  ereefn,  was  found 
In  the  Society  isles.  A.  anffwtti/olia,  a 
Philippine  Island  plant.  Is  described  aa 
having  a cylludiical  caudex,  three  feet 
high  ; the  other  species,  so  far  as  they  are 
kn<»wn,  have  the  caiudex  t»f  a depressed 
globular  form.  Tbes<*  plants  form  noble 
objects  when  cultivated  in  ourhot-bouses, 
but  require  much  space.  [T.  il.] 

AXGIOSPERMS.  In  modem  clafislfl- 
cations  all  cxogtms  arc  divided  Into  those 
whose  sfM'ds  are  cnclosetl  In  a seed-vessel, 
and  those  with  seeds  produced  and  ripened 
wlthom  the  production  of  a sced-vesgel. 
The  former  am  AKOioHrcRua,  and  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  the  S|>rcie» ; 
the  latter  are  GyMXOspyRMS.  and  chiefly 
consist  of  conifers  and  cycada. 


ANGLE-POD.  A common  name  for 
Oonolobwi. 

ANGOLA  WEED.  Mamulina/urfuracea. 

ANGOPHORA,  A genus  of  New  Holland 
plants,  l>elongiiig  to  the  myrtle  family, 
MifrUieea.  They  are  large  trees,  with 
Ume,  opposite,  not  dotted  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a white  or  yellow 
colour,  are  arranged  in  a corymbose  man- 
ner. and  have  their  calyx  divided  Into  five 
or  six  segments,  a circumstance  that  mtvcs 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  members  of 
the  genus  A'uco/ypfus ; their  petals  are 
free,  the  stamens  are  distinct ; the  fruit  U 
dry,  dehiscent,  many-celUnl,  containing 
several  seeds,  which  are  not  winged.  Some 
of  the  species  furnish  a dark-coloured  as- 
tringent gum.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ANGR.-ECrM.  The  tropica  of  Africa,  and 
Us  islands,  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Cape  Colony,  yield  this  remark- 
able genus  of  orchids,  one  of  W'hose  spe- 
cies pnaluces  the  largest  flowers  known  in 
the  order — the  sepals  and  petals  and  pro- 
digious spur  extending  to  the  length  of 
more  than  a foot  In  A.  MS4juipedaUt  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  But  although 
others  approach  this,  yet  the  species  are 
for  the  greater  part  small-flowered,  and 
little  better  than  weeda  A whole  section 
of  them  consisUof  leafless  plants,  clinging 
to  the  branches  of  trees  by  their  flat  bands, 
representing  roots,  as  In  Aeridfs  brntalc. 
The  flne^t  Bpecii's,  after  Madagascar,  arc 
from  the  West  of  Africa,  whore  they  as- 
sume some  extraordinary  forms.  None  are 
found  except  In  the  hottest  latitudes 

ANGUILLARTA.  A genus  of  Me}an- 
thacfct,  containing  a few  species  from  New 
Holland.  They  have  the  leaves  and  roots, 
and  the  general  habit  of  Melajdkium^  with 
thealructure  of  Omithoglowum.  [W.  C.] 

ANGULOA.  A genua  of  very  remark- 
able terrestrial  orchids,  inhabiting  tbe 
forests  of  tropical  America.  They  hare 
broad,  riblied  leavirs,  and  short  leafy 
■capes,  bearing  a single  large  fleshy  flower, 
either  white,  yellow,  or  spotted  with  crim- 
son, on  a pale  yellow  ground.  One  of  them 
gmw'B  in  the  Equator,  at  the  height  of 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Six  or  seven 
species  are  cultivated  In  this  country. 

ANGCRTA.  Under  this  name  arc  In- 
cluded certain  plants  )>elonging  to  the 
gourd  family,  CttcurbUaceer.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America,  and  have  lateral 
tendrils,  male  and  female  flow*ers  dlsliiiri, 
but  on  tbe  same  plant ; the  male  flowers 
provided  with  two  distinct,  not  united 
stamens ; and  the  fruit  a gourd.  Some  of 
the  species  are  cultivated.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ANHAIX)NTrM.  A genus  of  South 
American  Cactace<r,  containing  two  species 
of  naplform  plants.  Tlie  genus  approaches 
ifiimtm'llarm  In  the  arrangement  and 
structure  of  Its  flowers,  and  has  by  some 
bi^cn  made  a section  of  that  genus  ; but  its 
fruit  and  seed  unite  it  on  the  other  hand 
with  AVAiTWCoctia.  [W.  C.} 
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AN’IA.  A ftcnus  of  terrestriftl  orchids  of 
little  Interest,  related  to  liletia.  They 
have  plaited  radical  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
spikes.  Only  two  are  known,  inhabiting 
the  hottest  parts  of  Asia. 

ANIBA.  A Guiana  plant,  described  by 
Aublet  under  this  name,  but  which  has  not 
since  been  recognised.  It  Is  probably 
some  genus  of  the  Lauraceous  order. 


ANIGOSANTHU8.  A curious  and  hand- 
some genus  of  If  tsmodoraewe,  distinguished 

by  having  Its  woolly,  tubular,  elongated, 
often-curved  perianth  connate  with  the 
ovary,  but  at  length  deciduous ; the  limb 
six-cleft,  and  turned  to  one  side;  six  sta- 
mens inserted  In  the  throat;  a flllform 
style  and  simple  stigma ; and  a three-celled 
ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules.  The 
species,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are 
herbs  of  the  Australian  continent,  pro- 
ducing llnear-euslfonn  leaves,  slightly 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  a tall  flower- 
scape,  supporting  a branching  subcoryn^ 
bose  head,  or  short  raceme  of  large  and 
often  showy  flowers.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  perianth,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
flowering  stem,  are  clothed  with  a peculiar 
short  dense  pile  of  branching  coloured 
hairs,  which  arc  very  curious  objects  when 
slightly  magnified.  Several  of  the  species 
have  found  their  way  to  our  greenhouses, 
where  they  form  desirable  plants,  on  ac- 
count of  their  distinct  and  i)ccullar,  and 
not  unomamental  asi>cct  when  In  flower. 
The  flowers  last  a considerable  time.  One 
of  the  best-known  species  is  A.  MangUsii, 
a iHsrcnnIal  tufted-growing  plant,  with 
glaucous  green  leaves,  a foot  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  an  erect  branched  stem, 
clothed  with  a short  thick  crimson  felt  of 
the  branched  hairs  above  alluded  to.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  on  the  branches  in 
short  terminal  spiked  racemes,  and  are 
two  to  three  inches  long,  curved,  clothed 
with  velvety  hairs,  which,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  are  of  a 
bright  grcKMi  colour,  and  on  the  peduncles, 
as  well  as  the  swollen  base  of  the  perianth 
enveloping  the  ovary,  are  rich  crimson. 
Another  species  well  known  in  gardens, 
A.  coccinetu,  has  a dlchotomously-forked 
inflorescence,  and  flowers  of  a dull 
crimson  below,  ajul  green  towards  the 
tips.  In  another  beautiful  species,  A.  ptU- 
cherrimus,  in  which  the  liifloresence  Is 
branched  and  loaded  with  flowers,  the 
colour  of  the  short  velvety  hairs  on  the 
flowers  is  bright  yellow,  while  those  on  the 
Btemsare  scarlet,  curiously  branched,  on  a 
yellow  ground.  A.  ti/rittncfiimie,  again,  has 
the  panlculatcd  branches  and  copious 
flowers  clothed  with  dense  tomentum  of 
the  rlche.st  Tyrian  purple;  while  In  A. 
fuliginoau*.  which  has  been  called  a flower 
of  mourning,  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  flower,  are 
downy,  as  If  covered  with  black  velvet. 
Tlii'se  species  are  all  from  the  Swan  River 
district.  [T.  M.] 

ANIME.  A resin  procured  from  Hy- 
mcruca  CourbariL 


AJOa  (Fr.)  PimpinfUn  Aniswn.  — 
E'TOILE',  or  DB  LA  CHINE.  Jllicium 
aniaatum,  ■—  DBS  VOSGES.  Carum 
CaruL 

ANISADENIA.  A genus  of  Fran- 
ktniacece,  containing  a single  species, 
from  Nepal,  a plant  having  the  appearance 
of  Trientalia,  with  a simple  erect  stem, 
bearing  a number  of  alternate,  entire, 
membranaceous  leaves  at  li.s  summit.  The 
calyx  and  con)Ila  consist  of  five  i>art8.  The 
petals  are  nngtiiculate.  Tliero  arc  five 
filiform  fertile,  and  five  short  barren  sta- 
mens. Tlie  ovary  Is  sessile,  and  trilocular, 
with  two  ovules  in  each  cell.  There  are 
three  filiform  styles.  C^.  C.] 


ANISE.  PimpiiuUa Anisum.  —.STAR. 
niicium  anisaUim. 

ANTSEIED  TREE.  A common  name  of 
lUicium. 

.ANISOCALTX.  A genus  of  Scrophur 
lariacc<e,  containing  a single  species, 
found  on  the  margins  of  streams  In  the 
Island  of  Hong  Kong.  The  calyx  is  un- 
equally flve-partltc;  the  corolla  is  de- 
ciduous,. and  nearly  equally  flve-partltc. 
There  are  four  didyuamons  stamens, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  corolla,  with  ob- 
long purple  and  bilocular  anthers;  the 
stylo  has  a simple  capitate  stigma.  [W.  CJ 

ANI80CH.STA.  A genus  of  the  com- 
posite family  (Compotitte).  There  is  but 
one  species,  which  Is  a native  of  Caflr^ 
land.  It  is  a sub-cllmblng  shrub,  with 
alternate,  ovate,  coarsely-toothed  leaves, 
and  terminal  panicles  of  flower-heads.  The 
genus  Is  nearly  related  to  the  Ageratvm 
of  our  gardens,  but  differs  In  habit,  as 
well  ns  In  the  scales  of  the  pappus  and 
In  the  form  of  the  achcncs.  It  Is  a plMt 
of  no  beauty.  [A.  A.  B.J 

ANIS0CHILU8.  A genus  of  Labiaim, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  het^ 
imceous  plants,  natives  of  Asia,  chiefly  of 
India,  and  containing  nine  siKJcles.  The 
verllcillnstcrs  are  In  ovate-oblong,  or  cy- 
lindrical terminal  spikes,  compact  and  im- 
bricate; the  floral  leaves  are  bract-like. 
The  calyx  Is  ovate,  swollen  below,  con- 
tracted above.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
bent  down  after  leaving  the  calyx;  the 
throat  is  Inflated ; the  upper  lip  is  three  or 
four-fld,  the  lower  lip  Is  longer,  entire,  and 
concave.  There  are  four  stamens,  and  a 
blfld  style.  (W-  C.] 

ANISODUS.  A genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Solatium  family,  or  by  MIers  re- 
ferred to  Atropacfte.  Its  name  Is  derived 
from  its  calyx,  which  is  Irregularly  flve- 
toothed,  a circumstance  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  Hyoscyamtut,  or  the  ben- 
banc  genus.  A.  luriduf,  a Nepalese  plant, 
is  common  in  cultivation ; it  has  a tap- 
shaped  root,  alteniatc  leaves,  which  are 
stalked,  oval,  somewhat  woolly  on  their 
under  surface;  the  greenish-yellow,  bell- 
shaped flowers  are  boriic  on  axillary  flower 
stalks,  and  the  fruit  bursts  by  a transverse 
crack,  like  that  of  the  henbane.  [M.T.  M.] 
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ANTftOMELESw  A ffcnns  of  lAtbiiit/r, 
containliiff  citrliC  spH ieiD.  nativca  of  Houth' 
ea.*>t^rn  A&Ja,  the  Mauritlim,  and  tropical 
AuptraJla.  They  are  herbaccoas  pluntg, 
bavlmr  the  habit  of  StachpA,  The  tenniual 
TertlcnUsterAarorloiiseaiid  matiy-Uowenxl, 
or  lax  and  few-flowered;  the  axillary  aro 
few-ilowered.  The  calyx  la  ovate,  tubular^ 
and  flve-tooche<L  The  corolla  U the  same 
lenirth  aa  the  tulie  of  the  calyx : Ita  np)>er 
lip  U erect,  oblong,  and  entire;  the  lower  Up 
has  the  two  lateral  tobea,  ovate  and  obtuse, 
the  middle  one  emarginate  and  hlfld.  The 
iiaraena.  four  In  numlK?r,  are  longer  than 
the  upper  Up.  The  atyie  la  bifld  at  the 
api>x.  .4.  mn/ohancuj  haa  the  reputation 
of  being  a tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  Is  so 
used  by  the  natives  of  IndiiL  [W.  C.3 

AKISOMERI.l.  A genus  of  Phptolatea- 
cetr,  containing  a single  species  from 
CtillL  It  is  so  nearly  related  to  Pbytoiacca 
that  It  Is  generally  considered  as  a sub- 
genus,  differing  from  the-true  PkiftoUiccrv 
In  the  Inequality  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
the  ascending  stamens,  and  the  absence  of  : 
an  elevated  Antral  axis,  leaving  the  ova- 
ries free  at  their  Inner  edge.  ^W.  CO  I 

ANI80MER0US.  When  the  parts  of  a ' 
flower  are  unequal  In  number.  Tho  same 
as  UnsymmetricoL 

ANISOPTERA.  Agenus  of  iWpferocrtrpe®, 
containing  six  species  of  trees,  natives 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archlt*elago. 
They  aro  nearly  related  to  /)/p<croc<7rptts, 
but  differ  from  it  In  having  alternate 
leaves,  and  In  the  stamens,  twenty-five 
In  number,  having  their  short  tUaments 
united  together  at  the  base.  [W.  CJ 

AI4TSOTES.  A genus  of  Ljfthraccfr, 
founded  on  the  Brazilian  Lythrum  anama-  i 
lam,  which  differs  from  Lythrum  In  having 
Irregular  flowers,  the  upper  pair  of  petals 
being  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  tho 
stamens  only  six.  [J.  T.S.} 

ANIBOTOMA.  A genus  of  Ase/cpiodaccot 
from  the  Cap<*  of  tSood  Uope,  consisting  of 
climbing  herbs,  with  heart-shaped  or  kld- 
ney-sha|:»ed  leaves.aud  small  lateral  umliels 
of  subecssUe  flowers  having  a downy  co- 
roUa.  [T.  M.] 

ANtSOTOMB.  A irenus  of  Umbflli/irtr, ' 
containing  three  or  four  S|>eclc8,  natives  . 
of  Auckland  and  Cgmpliell  Islands.  They  j 
are  amongst  the  largest  and  nobU^t  plants  | 
of  the  natural  order  to  which  they  belcmg, , 
attaining  a height  of  six  feet,  and  bearing  ; 
large  umbels  of  rose-coloured  or  purple  j 
flowers.  The  stem  is  strong,  erect,  and  ' 
furrowed.  The  leaves  are  large,  p<»t  folate, 
and  two  or  thre<'-piimate.  The  flowers  are  . 
dicecious,  with  tbe  calyx  margin  llve-lobed, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  lobes  longer  and  I 
more  lanceolate  than  the  remainder.  In 
the  male  flower  then'  an*  two  rudimentary  | 
abortive  ovaries,  with  the  styles  as  mere 
tH>mta  on  their  Inner  margins.  In  the 
female  flowers  the  ovaries  an*  conical,  and  j 
terminate  In  long  stout  recurved  styles,' 
capitate  at  Che  extrcmlt}.  The  furrowed  I 


seeds  are  covered  with  a blackish  testa. 
Tlie  whole  plant  of  A.  lati/olUi,  when 
bruised,  emits  an  aromatic  sinelL  [W.  c.j 

AXXOTIJJ0U8.  A year  old.  ihimt  an- 
are  branches  one  year  old. 

ANXITAL.  Flowering  .and  fmiting  In 
Che  some  year  when  raised  from  seed. 

AXXn.AR.  Having  the  form  of  a ring, 
as  in  certain  embryos. 

I ANNULATE.  Surrounded  by  elevated 
I rings  or  bands,  or  by  scars  In  that  form. 

ANNULUS.  A ring,  as  that  which 
surrounds  llio  spore-case  of  a fern,  or  the 
jterlstome  of  a moss ; or  the  membrane 
remaining  round  the  stipe  of  an  agaric 
when  tho  cap  has  expanded.  In  the  Utter 
case,  it  is  a membranous  or  fllanientons 
veil.  Inserted  on  the  one  hand  round  tbe 
stem,  and  on  the  other  Into  the  edge  of 
tbe  pHeus,  so  as  to  cover  the  organs  of 
reproduction. 

ANOPA.  A genus  of  Malvace^  differ- 
ing little.  If  at  all,  from  Sida,  except  In 
the  fact  that  Its  peduncles  are  not  jointed, 
from  which  circumstance  also  Us  name 
has  been  derived.  The  species  are  natives 
of  tropical  America,  north  of  the  equator, 
and  are  herbaceous  plants  with  solitary 
violet  or  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  them 
are  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.3 

ANOMALOUS.  Irregular,  unusual,  con- 
trary to  rule. 

ANOMATUECA.  A small  genus  of 
pretty  Irldaccons  bulbs,  Inhabiting  South 
Africa.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by 
having  a hypocraterlform  perianth  with  a 
fltiforni  triquetrous  tube  constricted  at 
the  throat,  and  a six-parted  limb  of  oblong 
spreading  segments,  of  which  the  three 
hinder  ones  arc  approximate;  three  snb- 
secund  stamens  ln!<erted  in  the  throat  of 
the  ptTlanth,  and  having  short  filaments ; 
a filiform  style  bearing  tlir<*e  narrowllnear 
stigmata;  and  an  Inferhir  nmndlsli  ovate 
ovary,  three-celled,  containing  many  ovules. 
A.  cruenta  U a \ery  pleasing  dwarf  plant, 
often  seen  In  gardens.  This  produces  a 
stem  six  to  twelve  hichcs  high,  fumUhed 
at  the  base  with  two-ranked,  narrow, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  bronche<l  above,  and 
terminating  In  a subsecuml  spike  of 
flowers,  of  which  the  long  slender  tube  !s 
whitish, and  tlie  limb  rich  carmine  crimson; 
the  three  Juwer  segments  have  also  a 
deep  blo<id*coIoured  l)asal  spot.  There  are 
one  or  two  other  species.  [T.  Bl.] 

ANONA.  A South  American  and  West 
Indian  genus  of  shrubs  ami  trees,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  order  to  which  they 
l>elong,  AnonaeecF,  is  derived.  The  geueric 
characters  are  a calyx  of  three  minute 
Bi*|Hils,  united  at  the  base ; a corolla  of  six 
petals  in  two  rows:  the  stamens  numerous 
w'lth  linear,  two-cclled  anthers,  surmounted 
by  an  oval  crest ; numerous  ovaries  placed 
ou  a rounded  receptacle  and  partly  united  i 
together,  becoming  completely  fused  when  I 


anon]  Ct)e  ([Treailuri;  of  ^Botoni;. 


mature  tnto  a many-celled,  fleshy,  oval  or 
rouDded  frulb 

Several  species  of  this  senns  are  rultl- 
vated  in  tropical  countries  for  the  sake  of 
tljolr  fruits.  The  Sour-sop  of  the  West 
Indies  is  the  fruit  of  A.  murienta.  It  is  of 
considerable  size,  often  vrelfiliuifc  upwards 
of  two  pounds  : it  is  irreeiilsh  and  covered 
with  prlckli'S,  the  pulp  is  wliite,  and  has 
an  a^eeablo  slightly  acid  flavour.  The 
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.Sweet-sop  is  the  fruit  of  a tree,  A. 
fqrtamoia,  native  of  the  Malay  Islands, 
but  extensively  cultivated  In  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Thu  fruit  Is  ovate,  covered 
with  projecting  scales,  the  rind  is  tliirk, 
but  encloses  a luscious  pulp,  concerning 
which,  however,  tastes  differ ; It  apixwrs 
to  be  highly  esteemed  by  the  Creoles, 
while  the  Euroiieans  think  lightly  of  it. 
Tbo  fruit  grown  In  the  Indian  Archipelago 
la  said  to  possess  a finer  flavour  than  that 
grown  in  the  West  Indies.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  a heavy  disagreeable  odour, 
and  the  seeds,  acmnling  to  Itoyle,  contain 
an  acrid  principle,  fatal  to  Insects,  on  which 
account  the  natives  of  India  nse  them 
powdered  and  mixed  with  the  flour  of 
gram  (CTree orirfinitmlfor  washing  the  hair. 
The  Cherlmoycr  of  Peru  is  the  fruit  of 
A.  Cherimolia,  which  Is  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding.  The  fruit  la  somewhat 
heart-shaped  and  scaly  on  the  exterior,  and 
is  counted  by  the  Creoles  as  being  the 
most  delicious  fruit  In  tho  world,  a verdict 
whicli  Rnropeaus  do  not  confirm.  The 
common  Custard  Apple,  or  Bullock's  Heart, 
la  an  catahle  fruit  pi^uccd  hy  A.  rtH- 
euUita,  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
cultlvafed  in  the  East  Indies  also.  Its 
yellowish  pulp  is  not  so  much  relished  as 
that  of  Che  other  kinds  In  addition  to 
Uiefr  frulta,  the  plants  of  this  genua  aro 
remarkable  for  their  fragrant  leaves  and 
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aromatic  properties.  The  wood  of  A.  pa- 
luatri^  is  so  soft  and  cuinprussible  that 
it  Is  made  use  of  in  Jamaira  in  place  of 
cork : the  fruit  Iscalled  the  Alligator  Apple, 
hut  is  not  eaten,  aa  It  contains  a narcotic 
principle.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ANONACK.E  (Aiioru*,  Anonadji,  Olyplo- 
njirrmtr)  form  an  Important  natural  order  of 
tropical  trees, remarkable  for  the  powerful 
aromatic  qualities  of  some  of  the  speeies. 
They  arc  nearly  allied  to  magnollads,  dif- 
fering mainly  In  the  want  of  stipules,  and 
In  baring  an  albumen  ruminated  like  a 
nutmeg.  In  most  species,  moreover,  the 
.a'stlvatlon  of  the  petals  is  valvatc,  so  that 
tho  flowers,  being  formed  on  a teniary 
plan,  the  buds  arc  three-sided  pyramids 
Snmo  bear  eatable  pulpy  fruit,  like  the 
ciierlmnyera  and  Custard  Apples;  In  others 
it  Is  dry,  aromatic,  and  pungent,  like  pep- 
Iier;  In  all  there  seems  to  be  present  a 
Bllmulatliig  quality,  which  renders  them 
unsafe  as  articles  of  food,  or  as  condiments, 
except  In  small  quantities  The  timber  of 
Homo  Is  extremely  elastic,  as  lancewood, 
and  occasionally  Is  intensely  bitter.  See 
XVLOPIA,  UVABIA,  aCATTBBlA,  ANOSA. 
MoBODoytA,  etc. 

ANONTMOS.  A name  occasionally 
given  by  the  older  Imtanists  to  various 
plants  which  they  could  not  readily  com- 
luirc  with  anyone  that  had  a name  already. 

1 1 bos  been  entirely  rejected  from  tho  mo- 
dem nomenclafure. 

ANOPLANTHTTS.  A genus  of  the  broom- 
rape  family  iOrobanehacea).  They  are 
annual,  leafless,  parasitical  herbs,  growing 
oil  the  nM>ls  of  various  plants;  seldom 
mure  than  one  foot  in  height,  and  the 
w hole  plant  of  a brown  or  purple  colour. 
Tlie  flowcr-stalka  are  naked  above  and 
si-aly  below,  bearing  a single  terminal 
ilijwer;  the  corolla  with  a carved  tube 
almut  an  Inch  long,  or  short,  and  some- 
what bell-shaped,  nerc  are  flve  s|>ec!ea 
known,  three  of  them  found  in  North 
America ; the  other  two,  which  bare  large 
scarlet  flowers,  are  natives  of  Asia  Minor. 
A.  unifloriu,  a N.  American  species.  Is  called 
onc-Qowered  Cancer  root.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ANOSMIA.  A genua  of  Vmbelliferm, 
containing  a single  speoles  from  Candia— a 
biennial,  erect,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a 
fusiform  root,  obtusely-trifld  leaves,  and 
white  hermaphrodlie  llowera  It  Is  nearly 
related  to  Smymium,  from  which,  how- 
ever, It  IS  separated  by  the  want  of  tnro- 
lucrca  and  Inrolucels.  C^,  CJ 

ANOTTA,  or  ARNOTTO.  Bixavrellana. 

ANREDERA.  A genua  of  Btueltaeeee, 
containing  a single  species,  a native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Pern.  It  is  a climbing 
herbaceous  plant,  with  alternate  petlolate 
leaves,  and  pedicellate  flowers,  arranged  In 
many-flowered  simple  axillary  spikes.  The 
calyx  consists  of  flve  mcmbranaceoos  se- 
pals. The  flve  stamens  rise  from  the  base 
of  tbe  sepala  The  ovary  Is  unilocular,  and 
iinlovuhtte,  wrlth  a short  style,  and  three 
long  slender  stigmas.  [W.  CJ 
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ANSBLLIA  a/ricann.  A very  line  or- 
cltld,  found  grtiwiiiK  on  oll-palm  trees  In 
tbe  island  of  Feniando  Po.  It  has  a tall 
stem,  not  unlike  a sugar-cane;  broad 
stniivshapeil  leaves,  and  great  drooping 
panicles  of  greenish  flowers,  blotchetl 
with  purple.  There  Is  also  a plant  of  thi.s 
genus  found  at  Natal,  and  called  Anscllta 
gigantea  ; but  It  docs  uot  s«'em  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  tbe  plant  of  the  West  Coast. 

AN.*tE'RINE.  (Pr.)  Chenopodium ; also, 
Potentiila  anserina. 

ANT  TREE.  Triplaris  Bonplandiana, 
the  habitation  of  a species  of  ant 
mica}. 

ANTENXARIA.  A family  of  herbaceous 
cvergreon  perennials,  belonging  to  the 
natuhil  order  Compoxitfp,nnii  distinguished 
by  the  dry,  coloured,  chaffy  scales  encircl- 
ing each  head  of  flowers,  of  which  the  star 
mens  and  pistils  are  on  different  plants.  A. 
margaritacM.the  Pearly  Everlasting  (Gna- 
phatium  of  Linmeus),  Is  a native  of  North 
America,  where  It  grows  In  some  districts 
In  great  profusion.  It  has  long  been  a fa- 
vourite garden  plant  In  this  country,  and, 
having  CBcaptid  from  cultivation,  has  In 
some  places  thoroughly  c.stablished  Itself 
as  a denizen.  Gathered  just  before  their 
prime,  the  flowers  retain  their  form  and 
lustrous  pearly  hue  for  an  Indeflnltc 
period ; hence  they  are  often  laid  by  to  Ihj 
added  to  Winter  bomjucts,  or,  having  been 
previously  dyed  of  various  colours,  to  be 
employed  In  decorating  rooms.  On  the 
Continent,  under  the  name  of  immortelles, 
they  are  much  usetl  In  the  construction  of 
wreaths,  to  be  placed  as  votive  offerings 
on  the  graves  of  the  departed,  and  renewed 
on  the  anniversaries  of  their  saints'  days. 
A.  diuica  Is  a British  species,  not  unfre- 
((uent  in  hilly  and  niountainuus  districts. 
It  is  a much  smaller  plant  than  the  preced- 
ing, from  five  to  six  inches  high,  with  de- 
cumbent stems,  cottony  leaves,  and  white 
or  rose-coloured  flowers.  [0.  A J.] 

ANTENNARIA  (bis).  The  black  web-llko 
masses  which  hang  down  from  the  ceil- 
ings of  wine  vaults,  and  from  thence  cling 
to  the  casks  and  bottles,  forming  the  pride 
of  the  wliie-merchant,  arc  derived  from  a 
fungus  of  this  genus,  belonging  to  theraco 
of  sac-lK’arIttg  moulds,  I’hj/somycetcs. 
Other  species  creep  over  living  leaves, 
covering  them  with  a black  felt,  and  hin- 
dering both  the  proper  access  of  llgljt  and 
their  especial  functlrns  of  breathing  and 
perspiration.  The  threads  of  which  tho 
mass  is  composed  are  either  even,  or 
swollen  Into  joints,  like  necklaces,  and  the 
fruit  aris<!s  from  swollen  imrtlons  of  the 
threads,  a m 1 n lat urc  pl.nn t Ih*I n g sometl mes 
producetl  within  the  swellings  or  speran- 
gla,  without  distinct  spurt's.  Since  many 
of  the  species  .are  succeeded  by  a Capno- 
diura.  It  is  possible  that  the  greater  part 
are  only  Imperfect  or  transitional  forms  t>f 
that  genus.  Autennariat  are  far  more 
common  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates, 
and  are  the  pest  of  orange  groves  and 
coSee  plantations.  They  seem  fretiuently 

to  accompany  different  species  of  Coccus, 
from  whose  exudations  Utey  probably  de- 
rive their  nutriment.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ANTHEM  IS.  The  genus  of  plants  to 
which  the  Chamomile  Iwlongs.  It  forms 
part  of  the  composite  family,  among  which 
it  may  be  known  by  Us  involucre,  consist- 
ing of  a number  of  overlapping  scales, 
with  membranous  margins ; by  the  absence 
of  pappus,  or  feathery  calyx ; by  its  outer 
florets  — flowers  of  the  ray,  as  they  are 
called— -being  in  one  row,  ligulate,  or 
sirap-shaiM'd,  containing  pistils  only ; 
while  those  of  the  centre,  or  disc,  are 
numerous,  tubular  in  form,  and  contain 
lK>tii  st.miens  and  pistils.  Tlie  receptacle 
on  which  the  flowers  are  plactal  la  convex, 
and  covered  with  little  chaffy  scales  or 
bracts,  which  stand  up  between  the  florets. 

The  Chamomile,  A.rwbilis,  is  a naUve  of 
Britain.  Its  stems  are  procumlK.'iit  or 
erect,  much-branched,  leafy,  furrowed, 
and  hollow  in  the  interior.  The  leaves  are 
dowmy,  plnnately  divided  Into  narrow  seg- 
ments. Tho  bltteniess  of  the  Chamoroilo 
is  due  to  a principle  which  possesses  tonic 
properties.  The  aromatic  fragrauce  is  due 
to  tlie  presence  of  an  css<mtial  oil,  which 
is  of  a light  l>lue  colour  when  frcslily  ex- 
tracted. Both  these  ingredients  exist  in 
larger  quantities  in  the  central  yellow  flo- 
rets tlian  in  the  outer  white  ones ; hence 
the  wild  Chamomile  is  preferred  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  as  in  tho  cultivated  variety 
tlie  flowers  are  apt  to  become  double  by 
the  conversion  of  tho  yellow  tubular  cen- 
tral florets  Into  white  straieshai>ed  ones 
like  those  of  the  ray.  Owing  to  its  stimu- 
lant tonic  properties,  it  is  much  used  in 
certain  cases  of  weak  digestion,  and  oc- 
casionally as  an  emetic,  in  the  form  of  an 
infusion.  A.  tinetoria  furnishes  a yellow 
dye.  A.  Cotula  is  a common  weed  in  the 
South  of  England,  where  It  Is  called  Stink- 
ing Maj'-weed.  The  leaves  differ  from 
those  of  the  true  Chamomile  in  tieing 
quite  smooth,  not  downy.  Tho  plant  is 
covered  with  glands,  which  emit  a power- 
ful and  dlsagreealile  perfume,  and  cause 
swelling  of  the  hands  of  persons  employed 
to  pull  the  ])lant  up  as  a weed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ANTHER.  The  case  which  contains  the 
pollen  of  a plant ; tho  terminal  hollow  of 
a stamen. 

ANTHERICOI.  An  extensive  genus  of 
LiiiaeeeF,  distinguished  by  Its  six-leaved, 
equal  spreading,  or  camfianutately  conni- 
vent  periantli  ; six  hyfiogynous  stamens 
with  short  filaments;  a filiform  declinatc 
style,  with  an  obtuse  subcapitate  stigma; 
and  a thrco-cclled  ovary,  containing  nume- 
rous ovules.  Tbe  species  consist  of  herbs 
having  fleshy  fasciculate  roots,  radical 
lllifonu  or  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  some- 
times fleshy,  often  hair}',  and  flower  scapes 
bearing  racemes  or  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  They  are  found  indigenous  in 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  In  New 
Holland,  and  in  South  Africa  Thesfiecies 
are  ranged  In  three gniujis,  viz.:— 1.  Anthe- 
ricum  proper.  In  which  the  perianth  is 
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BpreadiQff, andtbdsUincnsBtnooth.  2.  Dul- 
bine^  In  wbicb  tbu  |>erliiutb  is  Bpn.*udUt|f 
and  the  stamens  are  all»  or  each  altorimte 
one.  bearded.  3.  Czaekiot  In  which  die 
peiiknth  is  canipamilately  connivent,  and 
the  stamens  smootb.  A.LUiastrutnt  whirb 
belongs  to  the  last  ffruup.  Is  a pretty  plant 
with  broadlsh  Knissy  leaves,  and  a si'ape 
one  and  adialf  foot  bl^b.  ht^arln^  sevei^ 
lar^sh  a'liJte  sweot>scentc(l  flowers  marked 
on  each  segment  w*lch  a green  dot,  Tliis 
is  called  St.  Bruno’s  Lily.  [T.  M.] 


ANTTIRRIDTA  (Anthciidsb  A term  ap* 
plied  to  the  male  organs  in  cryptogams, 
which,  though  analogous  to  anthers  la 
pfafcnognins.  cannot  t>e  consIderiHl  ns  pre* 
clsely  the  same  organs,  or,  In  strict  tMitanb 
cal  language,! heir hoinologties.  They  are  of 
ver>'  various  characU'raud  variously  seated 
in  the  different  sections.  While  aniungst 
the  higher  cr>*ptogamH,  (u  ferns  and  some 
other  alMed  sectfnn.s  they  consist  of  little 
sacs,  seated  on  the  threads  or  membrane 
Immediately  derived  from  the  spores,  pro- 
ducing bodies  a)tog(!thor  analogous  with 
the  Bpermatoz<ia  of  animals:  In  .SSr/otrinrha, 
Pilularia^  Ac.,  they  api>ear  under  the  guise 
of  a second  smaller  s|K)re,  which  after  a 
time  produces  the  spermatoznids : and  in 
mosses  they  appearon  tbeplant  itself. once 
only,  or  more  frequently,  according  as  it 
is  annual  or  |>ercnnUl.  In  CAaraer<e  the  an- 
theridia  arc  of  a very  complicated  structure, 
as  deNcrit)cd  under  that  bead. 

In  the  lower  cryptogams  there  is  no  less 
dliTcreuce  In  the  character  of  the  anthe- 
ridla.  Amongst  the  rote-spored  and  dark- 
spored  Atgm  there  are  several  distinct 
types ; amongst  the  green-spored  w*e  have 
sometimes  free  bodfos,  analogous  to  tbe 
small  spores  of  ikiai;inelU>.  The  sperma- 
tozolds  are  not,  however,  spiral,  as  in  the 
higher  co'ptogams,  though  still  endowed 
with  active  motion  by  means  of  delicate 
appendages.  Amongst  fiingUBcsaiid  lichens 
we  have  again  a totally  different  type,  the 
spemiaiozolds,  or  s|>ermat(a  as  they  are 
called,  not  having  active  motion  or  ex- 
tenial  motile  appendages.  Amongst  the 
lower  kinds  it  Is  possible  tliat  they  may  ho 
merely  representative,  without  any  active 
functions,  and  in  some  cases,  pruixably, 
I bey  ex.lst  merely  as  a sort  of  cunidia. 
The  whole  subject  ls>  however,  at  the 
present  obscure,  as  far  as /*unpi  and  lichens 
are  coiicenied.  Organs  which  are  some- 
times called  aiithendia,  are  occasioiinlly 
so  deiiominatcit  without  any  sutncleiit 
grounds,  as  for  example  the  prominent 
cells  on  tbe  gills  of  tbe  hotbed  toadstools, 
Vophni,  (H.  J.  aj 


stamens,  and  as  such  petaloid  stamens  are 
generally  devoid  of  autliers,  tbe  fertility 
of  the  plant  may  In  consequence  be  af- 
fected. CM.J.&] 


ANTHI6TIRTA.  A genus  of  grasses  of 
tbe  tribe  AndrojtoQonetr.  The  Sowers  are 
polygamous,  the  bermapbrodlte  being  ses- 
Bile,  or  very  shortly  stlpitate,  whilst  tbe 
male  flowers  are  pedicellate.  The  species 
are  ail  foreign,  uid  many  of  them  only 
grow  spontaneously  in  tropical  countries. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  Is  the  Kan- 
garoo grassof  Australia.  A.  australis,  which 
supplies  a considerable  portion  of  food  to 
tbe  cattle  in  some  iiorts  of  that  cM)untry, 
and  isconseijuently,  valuable  to  tbe  colo- 
nists. A.  arundmaesa  grows  from  six  to 
tw’clvc  feet  high,  in  the  East  Indies,  ac- 
cording to  Roxburgh.  [D.  H.j 


ANTHOCARPOrs.  Composed  of  flowers 
and  fruit  blended  into  a solid  mass,  as  in 
tbe  pine  apple. 

ANTIUK'ERCIS.  A genus  of  plants 
allied  to  Salpiglostis  and  belonging  to  tbe 
s.'ime  naturd  family, .fiirropliularlaceff.  The 
plants  are  shrubs,  natives  of  tbe  extra- 
tropical  parts  of  New  lloliand.  Some  ot 
them  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  Tlie 
calyx  Is  flve-i»arUM],  equal;  the  corolla 
beil‘Shat>od,  its  tube  contracted  at  tbe 
base,  its  limb  five-parted ; there  are  four 
p4'rfect  stamens,  and  a rudiment  of  tho 
flfth.  [M.  T.  M.J 


ANTHOCERTPE.K,  ANTHOCEROa  A. 
small  natural  order  and  genus  of  liver- 
worts, distinguished  by  the  capsule,  which 
is  threadod  by  a linear  columella,  bursting 
longitudinally  on  one  or  l>otb  sides,  ana 
by  the  fronds  being  wMthout  tbe  pores 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  Afarchaniior 
cea.  It  consists  of  aliout  three  genera, 
only^  which  occur  in  different  pans  of  the 
w orld,  one  of  which,  Curpobolus,  Is  remark- 
able for  Clio  absence  of  the  spiral  vessels 
or  Platers  In  tbe  capsule,  that  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  tribe.  Two  species, 
Anf/ioc«ro«  hrris  and  A.  penefafuj  occur  in 
this  country  on  the  ground,  principally  in 
the  eastern  counties.  None  of  tbe  species 
bear  anything  like  the  true  leaves  ot  thu 
higher  Jungermannia,  [U.  J.  B.] 


ANTUEROMANIA.  An  unnatural  de- 
velopment of  stamens.  This  may  take 
place  without  any  detriment  to  the  plant. 
As  tbe  petals  are  multiplied,  the  stamens 
are  usually  multiplied ; but  where  the 
stamens  are  cpigynous,  the  addition  will 
sometimes  materially  disturb  the  normal 
construction  of  the  flower.  In  some  double  ' 
flowers,  the  apparent  multiplication  of  the  i 
petals  is  really  a multiplication  of  the 


ANTHOCHORTFS.  A genus  containing 
a single  species  of  Jtfstiuccce,  a native  ol 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  a little- 
known  herbaceous  plant  with  fllifuna 
leafless  stems.  The  flowers  are  dioecious, 
The  male  has  a six-parted  Uifundlbuliform, 
and  purple-coloured  calyx,  and  three  sta- 
mens ; tbe  female  Is  unknown.  [W.  CO 


ANTHOCYANE,  The  blue  colouring 
matter  of  plants 


ANTHODISCrS.  A genus  of  AAisoboto* 
esof,  containing  a single  species,  a tres 
from  Guiana.  It  bos  alternate  or  opposlU 
trifoliate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemca 
each  flower  having  a short  pediret  witt 
two  bracts  The  snuill  persistent  calys 
is  cup-Bhnped,  and  obscurely  flve-lobetl 
Tbe  Qvo  caducous  petals  are  concave  anc 
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coherent.  The  eUmens  are  very  numerous, 
ana  InserteU  with  the  i>etaJ8  on  a hypofty- 
nous  disc ; they  have  filiform  and  Blandu- 
lar  filaments,  and  bilocular  anthers.  The 
ovary  Is  globose  with  many  lociilaracnts, 
each  containing  a single  ovule.  There  arc 
as  many  oblong  Incurved  styles  as  there 
I are  cells  iu  the  ovary.  [W.  v.J 


ANTHODIUM.  The  head  of  Dowers,  or 
capltulum  of  composites.  | 

ANTHOGON’IUM  aracile.  A terrestrial 
orchid  from  the  north  of  India,  with  long,  i 
narrow,  gras.sy,  leaves.  The  (lowers  form  j 
pretty  complete  tubes  of  a crimson  colour, 
at  the  end  of  slender  scaiies, 

ANTHOLYRl.S.  The  retrograde  raetamor 
; phosls  of  a Bower ; as  when  carpel.s  change 
i to  stamens,  stameus  to  petals,  petals  to  , 
sepals,  and  sepals  to  leaves,  more  or  less  ■ 

I coiiipietely.  i 

i ANTH0I-YZ-\.  a small  genua  of  showy 
indnear.  having  a tubulose  perianth,  of 
1 which  the  limb  Is  sii-parled,  unequal,  the 
i upper  segment  being  much  the  longest, 
straight,  spoon-shaped,  the  two  lateral  ones 
I spreading  and  ascending,  and  the  three 
lower  ones  very  small ; there  are  three  i 
stamens,  and  three  stigmata,  and  a three- 
celled  ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules.  < 
They  are  herbs  with  bulb-tubers  or  roruis, 
and  are  allied  to  Qladioltu.  A.  uplemlent, 
one  of  the  pretty  species  sometimes  seen  . 
In  gardens,  has  the  c.omis  about  os  Ijyge  ; 

' asahaacluut.astemtwotothreefeet  blgh, 

laiarliig  at  the  base,  long  linear  or  linear-  ■ 
enslfonii  strongly-nerved  leaves,  and  ter- 
minated by  a many-flowered  spike  cif 
distichous  flowers,  the  tubular  portion  of 
which  is  slender  at  the  iMise,  and  trlangu-  i 
larly  gibbous  aliout  the  middle  the  limb  , 
being  bright  scarlet.  The  flowers  appear  to 
be  long  tubular,  with  a pair  of  eii>auded 
wings.  A.  Cuncmia,  another  well-known  , 
species,  has  the  flowers  scarlet,  yellow  ; 
towards  the  base  of  the  tul>e,and  arranged  ' 
In  a secmid  manner.  Instead  of  being 
dlstlclious  on  the  spike.  There  are  a few 
Other  Kpecies,  aJl  South  African.  CT.  M.J 

ANTHOPTERUS.  Under  this  name  are 
comprised  ct-rtaln  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Vnccinioccdi.  Their  prominent  cliarac- 
ters  are  a calyx  tula!  provided  with  live 
wings,  a corolla  with  a tube  similarly 
winged,  and  ten  stamens,  united  P.gelher 
into  a membranous  tube.  tM.  T.  M.] 

AKTHOPTOSIS.  Most  flowers  are  mere 
temporary  organs,  which,  when  they  have 
perfonned  th<dr  functions,  are  destined  to 
fall.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  flowers 
fall  before  Impregnation  has  taken  plare. 
or  shortly  after.  Involving  with  ^em  the 
pistil,  and  so  Inducing  sterility.  This  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  as  excess  or 
want  of  proia-r  moisture,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  late  frosts  or  cold  winds. 
The  dim-asc  amongst  grapes  known  by 
the  name  of  ‘coulure,’  Is  of  this  descrip- 
tion. This,  however,  arises  fn-quently 
I from  poverty  of  sap,  and  may  be  prevented 


* by  ringing,  provided  the  weather  be  not  | 
very  unfavourable.  In  many  iiisiances 
. the  fall  of  the  flower  naturally  follows 
' linpregnatlim,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
disease ; IndeiHl,  the  time  of  Its  fall  .seems 
to  deiwnd  upon  the  process  of  fertilisation. 

I for  even  In  cases  where  the  flowers  natu- 
rally fade  very  rapidly,  their  duration  may 
' be  prolonged  by  preventing  the  access  of 
pollen  to  the  style.  [M.  J.  B.J 


ANTHOXANTHINE.  The  ycUow  colour-  jj 
Ing  matter  of  plants.  : 

ANTHOXANTHUM.  A genua  of  grasses  i 
of  the  tribe  rhalaridetr.  The  few  siHicies  i 
which  belong  to  the  genus  arc  all  from  j 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  and  there  is 
only  one  Drltlsb,  namely,  the  gweet-scenli-d 
Vernal  grass,  A.  odorulura.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  Its  allies  by  having  mem- 
branous, awnlcss  glumes,  compressed  and  I 
eonnatc  below  ; iiales,  one  to  each  flower,  i 
bearing  an  awn  on  its  back  part.  This  i 
grass  is  rather  remarkable  botanically,  by  j 
having  flowers  diondrous,  1.  e.  with  two  ; 
stamens  to  each,  three  being  the  normal  | 
nunilier  In  grasses ; hence,  in  accordance  < 
with  the  Llmia-an  system.  It  Is  Included  in  ! 
a different  class  from  most  of  the  other  i 
grasses.  It  forms  a large  proportion  of  | 
m.my  meadows  and  pastures,  but  Is  not  i 
considered  a first-class  spticies,  having  a 
less  quantity  of  Baccharlue  matter  and  | 
more  mucilage  than  some  other  kinds  in 
Its  composition.  The  peculiar  odourwhlch  I 
well-saved  new  hay  gives  out.  Is  supposed  . 

■ to  be  principally  emitted  from  this  gra^,  ] 

hence  the  English  name.  [D.  M.J 

The  fragnmt  resinous  principle  which 
occurs  In  this  grass,  and  is  called  cow- 
i niarin.  Is  a widely-diffused  natural  per-  | 
^me,  lieing  found,  according  to  Ibrofessur 
‘ Johnstone,"  In  the  Tonka  Bean  (Diplrrix 
odurata),  the  Faliam  Tea-plant  of  the  Mau- 
I ritius  t'dngra-CHm  /rugraiis),  the  common 
Swef’t  Woodruff  (Ar’perida  odurata),  the 
' Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass  (Anthoxanthiim 
odtiratum),  the  common  Slelllot  (Melilntua 
iifflcinalu),  and  the  blue,  or  Swiss  Melllot 
r ( Uelilorit*  cirrulca).  ‘ It  Is  the  same  odour, 
i he  continues,  ‘therefore,  which  gives 
friMfranco  to  the  T<inka  Bean,  to  tue 
Faliam  Tea  of  the  Mauritius, to  our  Melllot 
Trefoil,  and  to  swcct-smclliiig  hay-flelds. 
In  Switzerland  the  blue  Melllot  is  mixed 
with  particular  kinds  of  sreiited  cheese, 
and  the  couniarin  It  contains  gives  to  that 
of  Schabzleger  Its  peculiar  well-known 
odour.'  The  vapour  of  couniarin  is  stated 
to  act  powerfully  on  the  brain:  and  it  la 
not  improliablc  that  hay  fever,  to  which 
many  susceptlhle  people  are  liable,  may  be 
I owing  tsi  the  presence  of  this  substance  in 
unu.sual  quantities  during  tho  la'rlod  of 
haymaking.  [T.  M.J 

I ANTHRISCUS.  a genus  of  umbelllft-r- 
I oua  plants,  with  thin,  flncly-dlvldisl  li-aves, 
and  small.  Inconspicuous  white  flowers, 

' arranged  In  umbels.  Two  species  only  are 
cultivated— the  Chervil.  A.  Cere/oUiim,  for 

■ ' flavouring  salads,  Ac.,  and  the  Parsiiip 
1 Chervil,  A.  kulboawi,  for  Its  roots  as  a veget- 
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ablo.  (Tiervll  In  an  old-faahloniHl  pot-horli, 
ha^'lni;  Kt-n  rnitivau-d  by  (ivrardc  In  his 
gardi-n  In  UoIlKirii  in  1590.  It  Is  a nntire 
of  various  imrts  of  Europe,  and  occasion- 
ally met  with  In  England  in  waste  plarea 
The  youmr  leaves,  when  about  two  inches 
hlKh,  are  ronsldercd  lit  for  antherlnir,  and 
are  then  umhI  in  soups  ami  stews,  to  which 
they  Impart  a warm  aromatic  tlnvour.  They 
are  also  used  with  mustard  and  cress  in 
small  salads,  hut  are  not  much  In  demand 
In  this  country.  The  French  and  Dutch, 
however,  have  scarcely  a soup  or  sahul  In 
which  Chervil  dis-s  not  form  a part;  and, 
as  a seasoner,  it  Is  by  many  preferred  to 
parsley.  There  1s  a curled  leafed  variety 
of  this  plant,  which  makes  a very  hand- 
some irarnisb  for  dishes,  and  is  on  this  ac- 
count more  esteemed  than  the  common 
sort.  The  Ctr/euil  /rift  of  the  French  Is 
very  similar  to  the  last,  the  only  dllTerencc 
heinir  In  the  leaves,  which  are  even  more 
I frizzled  than  those  of  plants  rais<^  from 
seed  saved  in  Emrland.  Care  must  he 
taken  not  to  confound  this  plant  with 
Aiilhrucut  rulgari/i,  the  common  rnuKh 
Chervil,  which  liear*  so  irreat  a resem- 
blance to  It  as  to  have  deceived  some 
Dutch  soldiers,  who  Katheml  It,  when  In 
Emriand,  in  1745,  and  put  it  into  their 
soups,  by  which  several  of  them  were 
poisoned.  The  I'arsnlp  Chervil,  sometimes 
called  Chtrrophiilluni  bulbutum.  Is  a native 
of  France,  and,  aithouFh  known  to  gar- 
i deners  since  Its  introduction  to  this  coun- 
I try  In  172C,  It  Is  only  within  the  last  few 
; years  that  attention  has  lieen  directed  to 
Its  culture  as  an  esculent  vegetable.  In 
size  and  sIi.vihi  Ilie  root  attains  the  dlmen- 
slousof  a small  Dutch  ou-rut.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a grey  colour,  but  when  cut  the 
flesh  is  white,  mealy,  somewhat  nutty  In  a 
raw  state,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant  to 
the  taste.  When  bolhd,  the  flavour  Is  In- 
termidiale  between  that  of  the  chestiiut 
and  iHitato,  In  ronsoiueiice  of  which  It  has 
iM-en  recommended  for  cultivation  as  a 
. substitute  for  the  latter  root.  C^.  B.  tt] 

AVTOrnirM.  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
Amm  family,  or  by  some  referred  to 
Orontlarr/r.  The  name  Is  derived  from  two 
Oreek  words,  signifying  flower-tall,  and  Is 
given  In  allusion  to  the  Inflorescence, 
which  is  a spike  somewhat  like  a talL  The 
plants  are  better  known  under  the  old 
name  of  Pnthot.  They  comprise  several 
tropical  plants,  natives  of  Central  or  Tropi- 
cal America,  for  the  moat  part  growing 
upon  trees,  or  in  tholr  forks,  and  heno’ 
called  cpipAirfcs,  in  contradistinction  to 
jiaraaitcs,  which  not  only  grow  upon  other 
plants,  but  also  derive  their  nourishment 
from  them.  From  the  r<H>t-llke  su-ms  the 
leaves  arise  ; these  are  of  varlid  ahai>e,  in 
some  entire.  In  others  palmate  or  digitate, 
sometimes  with  swollen  leaf-stalks,  but  In 
all  Invested  lielow  by  a small  sheath.  The 
stem  also  gives  off  numen)us  aerial  roots, 
like  thoH-  of  the  common  ivy,  hut  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  flowers  contain  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  enclosed  within  a peri- 
anth. The  ovary  Is  two  to  four-celled. 


The  flowers  thus  constituted  are  densely 
packed  niM>n  a cylindrical  often  almost  ses- 
sile s|>adli  or  spike,  at  the  bOM-  of  which  is 
a large  bract  or  siailhe,  which  Incomes 
lieut  backwards  as  the  flowers  come  to 
maturity.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ANTHYLLI.g.  A genus  of  plants  tielnng- 
Ing  to  the  natural  order  Lrguminot(r,  hei^ 
baceous  or  shrubby,  having  a pennauetit 
calyx,  which,  after  flowering,  becomes  In- 
flated ; petals  all  nearly  of  ei)ual  length ; and 
a iMWl  always  hidden  by  the  calyx,  and  con- 
taining one  nr  two  stvals.  llie  only  Bii- 
tlsh  s|)ecles  Is  A.  rHlncron'a,  so  called  from 
Its  supposed  property  of  staunching  the 
blood  of  wounds,  which  virtue  it  probably 
possesses  to  the  same  extent  with  many 
other  plants  having  eipially  downy  leaves. 

Its  popular  name  Is  Kidney  Vetch,  or 
I.ady's  Fingers,  and  It  Is  frequently  met  ;i 
with  In  dry  pastures,  especially  such  as  are  i | 
chalky,  or  near  the  s«'a.  The  h-aves  are  ^ 
rather  large,  of  a bluish  tinge,  hairy, 
pinnate,  with  the  terminal  leaflet  largest. 
The  flowers  are  most  commonly  yellow,  i 
and  grow  In  crowded  heads,  which  are  dls- 
posetl  In  pairs,  with  large  deeply-lobed  ' 
bracts  beniath  each ; the  calyx  Is  of  a deli- 
cate straw  colour.  In  some  of  the  marine  ' 
itatlona— esta-claHy  at  the  Llxard,  In  ('om-  , 
wall  — the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  yellow,  cream-coloured, 
white,  purple,  and  crimson  Iwlng  found  all 
growing  together.  Of  the  shrubby  species. 

A.  Barba-Joria  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Thla  alan 
has  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  a silvery  api<earanee, 
from  which  It  derived  Its  name  of  Jupiter's 
Beard  and  the  Silver-bush.  ‘The  elegance 
of  this  shrub  did  not  escape  the  ancients  ; 
and  Pliny  mentions  Its  beauty,  adding  that 
it  dislikes  water,  and  that  it  makes  a 
very  elegant  ornament  for  gardens,  when 
clipped  into  a round  sbai>e.  It  is  one  of 
the  flucst  shrubs  that  can  be  planted 
against  a ronservatory  wall.  It  will  grow 
in  any  light  soU.’  [C.  A.  J.] 

AXTIAni.S.  the  artocarpaccons  genus  of 
plants  to  which  the  T'pas-tn*e  of  Java 
la-longs.  The  stamens  and  pistils  are  In 
separate  flowers,  on  the  same  tree.  The 
male  flowers  are  numerous,  and  enclosed  | 
within  a hair}’  Involucre,  formed  of  several 
fleshy  divisions,  rolled  inwards.  The  h 
calyx  is  In  three  or  four  pieces,  and  cn-  | , 
closes  an  equal  number  of  stalkless  an-  : 
thers.  The  female  flower  has  an  .idlu-n-nt  i 
calyx  of  several  leaves,  and  Is  terminated 
by  a long  tw<>-pnrt4-d  style.  It  contains  a 
Singh-  susiieiidod  ovule,  and  becomes  ron- 
verti-d  when  ripe  into  a succulent  drupe- 
like  fruit.  The  female  flowers  are  solitary, 
placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leav<-a,  side  by 
stdi-  with  the  heads  of  male  flowers. 

The  Ui«s-tree,  when  pierced,  exudes  a 
milky  juice,  which  contains  an  acrid  viru- 
lent poison,  called  antiariii.  Most  ex- 
aggerated statements  respecting  this  |>Iant 
were  circulated.by  a Dutch  surgeon  almut 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  tree 
was  described  as  growing  In  a desert 
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I tract,  with  no  Ollier  plant  near  It  for  the 
' dUtance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Criminals 
condemned  to  die  were  offered  the  clmneo 
of  life  if  they  would  go  to  tho  Upas-tree 
I and  collect  some  of  the  poison.  They  wcro 
funilslied  with  pnijicr  directions,  and 
armed  with  due  pnicautlon,  but  mit  more 
than  two  out  of  every  twenty  ever  re- 
j turned.  ThcDutclisurgeon.Foersch,  states 
that  he  had  derived  his  lufurmatioii  from 
some  of  those  who  had  lieen  lucky  enough 
to  escape,  albeit  the  ground  around  was 
strewn  with  the  lames  of  their  predeces- 
sors ; and  such  was  the  virulence  of  the 
I poison,  that  ‘ there  are  no  flsh  In  the  waters, 

I nor  has  any  rat,  mouse,  or  any  other  ver- 
mlu  l<een  seen  there;  and  when  any  birds 
fly  so  near  this  tree  tliat  the  eOluvia 
reaches  them,  they  fall  a sacrlllce  to  the 
effects  of  the  iiolson.’  Out  of  a impulation 
I of  l.COU  persons,  who  were  cumiatUed,  on 


Antlaris  Innoxlo. 


account  of  civil  dissensions,  to  reside 
I within  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  the  tree, 
■ not  more  than  three  hundred  remained  In 
less  than  two  months.  Foerseh  states 
I that  lie  eonveraed  with  some  of  the  sur- 
I vivors,  and  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
some  experiments  that  he  witnessed  with 
1 the  gum  of  this  tree,  these  experiments 
ronslstlng  principally  In  tho  exeention  of 
several  women,  by  direction  of  the  Em- 
. peror ! Now,  as  specimens  of  this  tree  are 
' cultivatetl  In  botanic  ganlens,  tbo  tree 
cannot  liave  sucli  virulent  pni|>ertlcs  os  It 
wa.s  stated  to  liave;  moreover,  it  1s  now 
known  to  grow  In  woods  with  other  trei’s, 
and  birds  and  lizards  Imve  la*eii  observed 
on  Its  branches.  It  occasionally  grows  In 
certain  low  valleys  In  Java,  rendered  un- 
wholesorao  by  an  escaiie  of  cariMinlc  acid 
gas  from  crevices  in  the  ground,  and 


which  la  given  off  In  such  abuiulance  as 
to  lie  fatal  to  animals  tliat  appmsi-h  um 
closely.  Tliesc  pestiferou.s  valleys  are  con- 
liccud  with  the  numerous  volcanoes  in 
the  island.  The  crater*  of  some  of  these 
emit,  according  to  Itcliiwanlt,  siilphureons  ! 
vapours  in  sucli  abundance  as  to  cause  ; 
tlie  death  of  great  nuin  tiers  of  tigers 
blrts,  and  Insects;  while  the  rivers  and  ' 
lakes  are  in  some  cast's  no  charged  with 
Bulpliurtc  acid,  that  no  flsli  can  live  in  : 
them.  So  that  doubtless  the  Upas-tree  has 
*1®*^  •’ear  the  opprobrium  realty  due  to 
the  volcanoes  and  llielr  products : not  that  ; 
the  Uiws  Is  by  any  means  Iniioeent,  for  |i 
severe  effects  have  tieen  felt  by  ilioee  who  i 
have  clinilied  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  i 
bringing  down  the  branclics  and  flowers.  ; 
The  inner  hark  of  the  young  trees,  wtilrh  j 
is  fabricated  into  a coarse  garment,  ex-  i 
rites  the  most  horrible  Itching,  It  clings  i 
to  the  skill.  If  exposed  to  the  wet  Imfore  ' 
lieiiig  pniperly  preisired.  Tlie  dried  juice,  1 
mixed  with  other  Ingredients,  forms  a 
most  vennmons  poison,  in  wliicli  the  na-  j 
lives  dip  their  arrows.  A view  of  one  of 
these  trees  in  the  midst  of  coffee  planta-  I 
ttniis,  will  be  found  in  Plate  3.  | 

A species  of  Antiarit,  culled  also  Uepu-  | 
rnndmsnccittora, furnishes  the  natives  of  i 
Bombay  with  sacks,  which  are  made  by  ' 
beating  the  eloUi-llke  bark,  and  |iei-llng 
it  off  from  the  felled  branelies,  leaving  a j 
smalt  [Hirtloii  of  wood  to  form  the  bottom  ! 
of  the  sacks.  They  are  used  to  hold  rire.  | 
Speriincns  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Kew 
Mu.seum.  [M.  T.  M.j  ‘ 

ANTICAU.  Placed  in  front  of  a flower,  I 
the  front  being  regarded  as  the  part  most 
remote  from  the  axis.  Thus,  the  Up  of  an 
Orchis  Is  antical. 

ANTIDAPHNE.  A genus  of  Lornntha- 
c»r,  roll taliiliiga  single  species  parasitic  on 
the  trees  of  the  primeval  forests  of  Peru, 
found  chiefly  on  laurels.  It  ha.s  alternate, 
obovatc,  and  entire  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious,  arranged  in  small  axillary  i 
spikes.  The  male  flowers  have  a simple,  i 
three-lobed  calyx,  three  stamens,  with  i 
pelalold  filaments,  and  bilocular  anthers. 
The  ealyx  of  the  female  flowers  la  simiile, 
wlili  an  entire  m.argin  ; the  ovary  Is  unilo- 
cular, and  unluvuiatc,  with  a stibsessile 
capitate  stigma.  [W.  U] 

ANTIDESMA.  A genus  of  tho  natural 
family  StUagi-aucar.  Upwards  of  thirty 
species  are  known,  all  of  them  natives  of 
tropical  India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and 
their  Islands.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  simple,  entire  leaves,  and  spicate 
Inflorescence.  The  flowers  are  Inconspicu- 
ous, the  males  and  femnle.s  on  tho  same 
plant.  The  fruit  is  a one-sceded  drupe 
about  the  size  of  a pea.  The  bark  of  A. 
Bunias,  which  Is  a native  of  Java  and  tho 
adjacent  ish-s,  afforris  a fibre  from  which 
ropes  are  made.  The  fruits  are  of  a bright 
red  colour,  rliHiiiliig  into  an  intense  black, 
with  a sub-acid  taste.  They  an'  used  In 
Java  for  preserving,  prlnci|>ally  by  Euro- 
peans, bringing  about  twopence  per  iiuart. 
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The  leave*  are  u*e<l  a*  a remtHly  aijainsl 
eiialce  bites,  and  lu  syphilitic  alterUoiiii. 
The  wood,  alien  Immersed  In  water,  be- 
comes blaelt  and  a*  heavy  as  Iron.  All  the 
parts  of  the  plant  have  a blttiT  taste.  The 
berries  of  A.  diundnim  are  eaten  in  India 
by  the  natives,  as  well  as  those  of  A.  pii/s- 
s;eas,aisoa  nativetif  India;  and  Its  bruised 
leaves  are  uwd  lu  native  practice,  and  a|>- 
plled  In  the  form  of  a poultice  to  ulcers 
and  tumours.  [A.  A.  U.] 

AXTIGRAMMA.  A genus  of  ixilypodla- 
ceoua  ferns  of  the  Asplenlwe  section, 
lielonging  to  that  series  m which  the  sorl 
are  connivenc  lu  jiairs,  with  the  indusla 
opening  face  to  face  {seoloiMUidriold).  In 
that  iM'riea  It  Is  known  by  haviiiK  the 
veins  of  its  fronds  rellciilati^,  ami  Its  sorl 
panUlel  and obihiue.  The  geuus coniprlses 
a couple  of  liratlllan  sjiecle*,  having 
simide  fronds.  CT-  il-3 

i AXTIUUU.KA.  A genus  of  clncbona- 
ceoiis  plants  Inhabiting  Slaurltius  and 
Ihjurlion,  cuuslsting  of  shrubs  with  leave* 
arrangi’d  In  whorls  of  three.  The  (lowers 
are  borne  on  forked  jM-duiicles,  and  iiavo  a 
calyi  which  Is  short,  t>ell-*ha|)ed,  and  four- 
toothed  ; and  a tubular  corolla,  with  four 
sessile  anthers  attached  to  its  interior.  The 

I frolt  is  succulent  cstemally,  and  contains 
a kernel  with  two  one-seetled  cells.  The 
name  of  these  plants  Is  expressive  of  their 
valitabic  properties  in  arresting  hemor- 
rhages, and  as  astiingcnts.  (M.  T.  M.3 

ANTIRIiniNtlM.  A genus  of  Sernphu- 
iariaeeir,  containing  fourteen  species,  na- 
tive* chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean  n-gioii, 
though  some  an>  fouud  In  I'allfoniia. 

I They  are  annual  or  perennial,  rarely  shruli- 
by  herbaceous  plants,  with  the  lower  leaves 
often  opiioslte,  and  the  uI)|ht  ones  alter- 
nate. The  flowers  are  rommoiily  showy, 
and  solitary  In  the  axils  of  the  up|M-r 
leaves,  or  foniiiiic  ternilnal  racemes.  The 

. calyx  Is  flve-inrtlte.  The  corolla  has  a 
Imiod  tube, saccate  and  shghtlyprotruding 
below  the  calyx  on  the  lower  side,  hut  not 
S|iurre<l  as  in  Linaria.  The  throat  Is 
closed  by  a large,  pnijecting,  taiardial  p.a- 
late,  which  gives  to  the  flower  a rcsoin- 
hl.ance  to  the  fare  of  an  aiiliiial  or  a mask, 
whence  the  name,  meaning  * siiout-llke.’ 
The  capsule  Is  iwo-celhal,  oblhine,  and 
otienlng  by  two  or  three  imres  at  the  top. 
The  seetls  are  truncate. 

The  genus  has  lieeu  divided  Into  throe 
sections.  1.  Oraniium,  annual  plants  with 
p<*nnlnerved  entire  leave*  and  rompressi-d 
seeds.  2.  .tutirrAiacutrum,  perennial  |>lants 
with  pennlnervod  entire  leaves  and  oho- 
vate  seeds.  And  A Atarina,  with  palml- 
nerved  lobed  Utaves  and  ovoid  oblong 
seeds.  Two  specie*  are  found  In  Rritain  : 
the  larger.  A.  majtu,  has  probably  escaiKMl 
from  gardens,  and  Is  found  on  old  walls 
and  in  clefts  of  rocks ; A.  Orrmtium  occurs 
In  the  rnm-Oclds  of  the  south  of  England 
and  Ireland.  [W.  C.] 

ANTITROP.AL.  The  some  as  Ortho- 
ropaL 


ANTJAR.  The  poisonous  Anftarfs  (oxi- 
eariu ; also  called  AntscAur. 

ANTROI’H  YUM.  A genus  of  polypodia- 
reous  ferns,  Imlonging  to  the  UetnionUidta!, 
distinguished  by  having  the  veins  of  the 
fronds  uniform  and  reticulated,  and  the 
fnicilflcatlou,  which  is  linear,  and  usually 
immersed  in  a slisllow groove,  also  more  or 
li-ss,  Imt  only  jiarttaHy,  retieulated.  It  is  a 
group  of  very  distiuct  aspect,  lliough  in 
teehnical  eharacu-rs  eomlug  close  to  Hfmi- 
onitin.  In  which  latter,  however,  the  liiiei 
of  siion'-eascs  are  more  completely  joined 
together  Into  a network,  and  superliclal  on 
the  frond.  There  an'  sevend  species,  sll  , 
sliii|>le  fninded,  found  In  various  parts  of  , 
the  tropica  of  boUi  hemispheres.  CT-  M.]  , 

ANYCHIA.  A genus  of  knotworts.  TUs- 
cel/racetr,  near  to  yaronuchia,  hut  differing 
in  the  absence  of  peUls  as  well  as  of  awns  . 
to  tlie  calyx  leave*.  There  are  two  known  ' 
species,  bolti  Norih  American  weeds  of  ' 
no  beauty.  The  Forked  Cliickweed,  A.dicAo- 
(<min,  is  a slender  herb  four  to  ten  Inehca 
high,  with  cai'illary.  niany-tlmes-forkcd 
brnnehlels,  liearliig  nilimte  flower*  in  the 
forks,  and  opposite  otilong  leaves  rather 
more  th.-ui  lialf  an  Incli  in  length,  accom- 
panied wltii  stipules  like  those  of  buck- 
wheats (PolpganuM).  CA-  A BJ 

AOTUa  A genus  of  Anstrallan  and 
Tasmanian  slirubs,  belonging  to  the  pea- 
flowered  section  of  ilie  leguminose  fa- 
mily, eontainlug  ten  si>eeles.  They  are 
slender  plants,  with  lieatli-llke  leaves,  ai^ 
raugeil  in  whorl*  round  the  stem,  three  In 
a wliorl.  Tlio  flowers  are  sniall,  bright 
yellow,  with  short  stalks,  and  the  calyx  is 
destitute  of  the  two  small  bract*  which  are 
found  on  those  of  the  allied  genera:  tbia 
gives  rise  to  the  name  of  the  genu*— 
Aotus,  signifying  without  ears.  A.  gracilr  ' 
lifmi,  a native  of  West  Australia,  ia  a fa- 
vourite greenhouse  pl.ant.  It  is  a slender  I 
shrub,  with  copious  yellow  flowers,  which  j 
are  so  thirkly  set  on  tlie  stems  a*  to  hide  | 
the  leaves  from  view.  One  or  two  other 
species  are  In  eiiltivatlon,  but  many  very 
pretty  sia-cli'S  have  yet  to  ta:  lutrodueod. 
The  pods  of  most  of  the  species  are  not 
larger  than  a grain  of  barley,  and  contain 
eaeli  two  seeds.  [A  A.  U.] 

APACTI.S.  A .lapanese  tree,  very  Im- 
perfectly rti'scrliied  by  Thuuberg,  and  not 
since  recognised. 

APAI.AXCHE  VERT.  (Fr.)  Prinoi  ver- 
ticiltatiu. 

APAhANTRE.  A generic  name  given 
by  PIsnehon  to  a few  speeiesof  Anaeharlt, 
sepamted  from  that  genus heransc  nf  their 
having  hermaphrodite  flowers.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  that  one  of  these  *p«-- 
rles,  A.  Sehireinitzii,  U the  same  as  Asa- 
rharUi  j'Uiiuutrum,  which,  although  its 
Dowers  are  generally  dlterlous,  yet  fre- 
quently lieaPB  fertile  flowers  with  three  to 
six  stamens:  sometimes  merely  short  ste- 
rile niaiiietit*  without  anthers  or  with  Im- 
perfect ones,  and  sometime*  with  oblong 
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R(‘!<Kflp  antlicrs.  It  iR probable  tbat,  { APETALON.  A Tninute  leafless  nrrhid, 
when  the  other  species  are  raore  carefully  ' found  beneath  the  shade  of  Uamboos  In 


examined,  no  foundation  «IU  be  found  for 
the  separation  of  ApolantAe.  ^0 

APAKGIA.  This  name  Is  used  In  some 
Enitllsh  books  for  one  or  two  species  of 
I Hawkbit,  LttmtodoH,  called  A.  hitpida  and 
A.  aiaumnalif,  the  latter  of  which  Is  some- 
I times  referred  to  Oporina.  [T.  MJ 

1 APATURtA.  Terrestrial  leafless  orchids, 
from  the  continent  of  IndU,  Ceylon,  and 
China.  They  are  of  no  Interest,  their  pallid 
' flowers  lianirlnR  down  from  the  side  of  a 
rather  lonit  spike.  One  of  the  marks  by 
which  they  are  most  easily  knomi  is  hav- : 
Inn,  alonn  with  a structure  slrailtir  to  that 
of  Blrtia,  stems  covered  by  thin  mem- 
branous scales. 

APEIBA.  A nenus  Of  the  lime-tree 
I family,  Tiliaettr,  coutalnlnit  twelve  spe- 
cies. They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  alter- 
' nate,  stalked,  entire  or  serrate  leaves.which 
are  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  starry 
pubescence,  and  having  at  the  base  of  their 
footstalk  two  stipules,  which  fall  early, 

; The  pj-duncles  are  terminal  and  opposite 
; the  leaves,  much-branched  and  many- 
1 flowered;  the  flowers  yellow  or  greenish. 
Interspersed  with  bracteas.  Their  fruits 
I are  woody,  roundish,  and  often  covered 
w ith  tuhercules,  or  stiff  prickles.  Thespe-  , 
cies  arc  found  In  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  \ 
and  Southern  tropical  America.  The  fibrous 
bark  of  A.  Petowno  is  known  In  i*auama  as 
Cortega,  and  Is  used  for  making  conlage, 
being  strong,  tongli,  and  distinguished 
from  other  Indigenous  fibres  by  Ha  wbibv 
ness.  The  wood  of  A.  TibourtfOH  being  light 
and  soft,  la  used  in  Brazil  for  making  the 
raft-boats  called  jangadas.  Its  fruit.  In 
size  and  appearance,  is  much  llko  that  of 
the  Spanish  chestnut.  A luptra  has  a flat- 
tened circular  fruit,  with  rough  points, 
resemhllng  the  cup  of  an  acorn,  only  ; 
closed  at  the  top.  [A-  -A.  B.] 

APF.R  A.  A genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe 
Aprosfld<w.  As  deflned  by  Adanson  and 
Beauvols,  a few  species  only  are  referahle  I 
to  this  genus,  which  In  more  modem  i 
works  will  lie  found  described  under  the 
genera  AgrogtiM,  Muhlenbtrgla^  and  Vulpia.  , 
The  principal  characters  depended  on  to  j 
separate  It  from  AgmstU  are  the  lower  | 
glume  being  smaller  than  the  upper,  and 
the  prewmee  of  a rudimentary  second 
floret,  beside  the  perfect  floret.  The  Bri- 
tish specle.s,  Aprra  Spieo-r^tUi,  Wind-Bent 
Grass,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  English 
gra.sses,  the  light  feathery  ivmlcles  of  in- 
flori'seiicc,  with  the  long  awns  attached  to 
the  glumes, seldom  falllngtoattractatlen- 
tion  from  even  those  who  are  little  In  the 
hahitofobserving  plants.  Although  of  small 
Importance  as  an  agricultural  species.  It  Is 
valued  for  the  beauty  of  Its  flowers,  which 
remain  long  on  the  raclils,  and  form  a 
handsome  drawing-room  ornament,  even 
In  their  n.atural  state,  but  particularly  so 
when  dyed  crimson,  green,  or  any  other  I 
bright  colour.  [D.  M.]  I 


Coorg. 

APETALOrS.  Having  no  petals.  Also 
extended  to  plants  that  have  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla. 

APHAHES.  A synonym  of  A (chemil/n, 

APnANOSTEPIirs.  A genus  of  the 
composite  family,  numbering  three  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  In  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  They  arc  related  on  the  one  hajid 
to  the  daisy  (Bri(is),  from  which  they  differ 
In  the  presence  of  a imppus  to  the  acheiies, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Australian  genus 
Brachyeamt,  iroxu  which  the  roundiM  and 
striate,  instead  of  flattened,  achenes  at 
once  distinguish  them.  They  are  miich- 
braiirhed  annual  plants,  six  Inrhes  to  a 
foot  high,  having  linear  or  spathnlate,  ' 
iiHithcd  or  entire,  more  or  less  hoary  ' 
leaves,  and  slender  twigs,  tenninating  in  j 
a single  stalked  flower-head  about  half  an 
Inch  across,  the  rays  pink  or  white,  the 
disc  yellow.  A ramosusiniKS— called  also 
BgleUx  ramongnima  — is  quite  a pretty 
plant  In  cnltlvatlon,  producing  a great 
abundance  of  flower-heads,  with  while 
mys,  tinged  with  pink  underneath ; and 
It  lasts  through  the  summer,  [A.  A.  B.] 

APHELANDRA.  This  name  is  applied 
In  conseiiuence  of  the  flowers  of  the  plants 
of  this  genus  having  one-celled  anthera 
They  are  small  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  The  Inflorescence  eonslsis  of 
four-sided  spikes,  with  slightly  mem- 
branous bracts,  bandsome  reiidlsh  or  scar- 
let flowers,  with  a gaping  two-lipped 
corolla,  the  lower  lip  divideti  Into  three 
lolica,  the  central  one  of  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  lateral  ones:  the  stamens 
are' four  In  numlwr,  one  pair  longer  than  | 
the  other  (didj  namous).  the  anthers  oiic-  i 
relied : the  eapsnle  Is  sessile  roundish,  two- 
celled.cach  cell  containing  two  eom pressed 
aeeda  A.  criatata  Is  a remarkably  hand-  I 
some  stove  plant,  with  line  ovate  pointed  i 
leaves,  and  showy  spikes  of  blossom.  It  l 
was  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  Jus-  I 
firio,  and  belongs  to  the  order  Aennthnetm.  \ 
A.  aurantlaca  Is  scarcely  less  handsome  | 
than  the  other.  [M.  T.  M.l  | 

i 

APHELEXia.  A genus  of  Madagascar  i 
plants,  lielonging  to  the  composite  family  : 
(CampimtaK  having  much  rescmlilanco  | 
to  the  everlasting  flowers  UlfBrhnisum),  | 
and  differing  from  these  chiefly  in  the 
hairs  of  the  pappus.  Five  species  are 
known,  all  of  them  having  very  small 
leaves,  which  are  closely  pressed  to  the 
stem,  like  those  of  the  clulemoss.  The 
flower-heads  are  cither  large,  solitary,  and 
of  a pink  colour,  or  small,  yellow,  and  two 
or  three  Utgether  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  plants  known  In  gardens 
as  Aphtleris,  and  mr  commonly  cultivated 
In  greenhouses,  are  natives  of  the  Cape, 
not  of  Madagascar,  and  are  generally  placed  j 
In  the  genus  ffclipfenim.  [A.  A.  B.]  i 

APHELIA.  A genus  of  Desvauxiaeea,  j 


ronRif>ttnR  of  a amall  w<l)ft>-IIlcc  iflaiit,  .4. 
ciUM.'roidrt,  from  the  soullirni  sliores  of 
Xi'W  Holland,  wlilrli  irrown  in  amall  tufl.i, 
with  Hhort  tliroaddiko  leavoR  luid  imkod 
atciiiii,  a few  liicliea  lilxli,  at  the  top  of 
which  ore  ahoit  two-raiikol  Bplkes  of 
glumareiois  tlowers,  the  lower  (tliimes  fre- 
quently empty  ; the  outer  Klume  of  each 
Uowerla  muchacumliiHle,  the  up|>er  uliiine 
aliorter,  hispid  at  the  liase.  [J.  T.  S.J 

APHLOIA.  A KeiniR  of  the  FJacourlia 
family,  eontalniiiK  hut  few  kihtIos.  They 
I art' small  trees,  with  iiiueh-cul,  serrate,  or 
eiitin-  alternate  leaves,  luid  ailllary,  s<ill- 
tary,  or  fa*rleled  llouers,  witliuiit'iNUals. 
From  all  the  allied  (tenera,  they  are  dls- 
tiiiKUlshed  hy  their  shiirle  oiie-shled  pla- 
cental line,  to  which  the  ovules  art* 
attached.  They  are  natives  of  .Madaitas- 
car  or  the  Mauritius,  someof  them  varyliiR 
much  In  their  foluawe,  entire  or  plnnatilld 
leaves  Ih-Iiik  found  on  the  same  plant.  .1. 
thfi/ormit  has  an  emetic  hark.  [A.  A.  B.J 

AI'HYI.I..E.  A n.amo  applletl  to  that 
portion  lit  cryptoiramlc  plants  compre- 
hendetl  iimler  the  term  Thalloheiis,  in  con- 
I Bisiucnrcof  the  (treater  |«rt  of  them  l>eiii({ 
destitute  of  such  iiiodlllcntluns  of  leaves 
as  occur  In  mosses,  fenis,  Ac.  Some  sea- 
weeds, or  AlO'e,  Indeed,  have  leaf-like 
I orirans,  hut  these  illffer  In  many  res|H-cts 
I from  leaves,  and  are  mere  expansions  of 
^ the  common  stem,  [M.  J.  U.] 

APH\  f.I.ANTIIKR  A frenns  of  LUiocftr, 
con.sistimt  of  a sinitle  si*ccles,  found  in 
the  South  of  Kuroia*.  It  Is  a iierennial, 
slender,  msh-llke  herb,  leafless,  the  sc:ii>es 
havimt  memhranous  shetuhs  at  the  base, 
like  those  of  the  rush.nriil  lieltiit  terminated 
hy  a small  head  of  fuitacious  blue  flowers. 
The  iN'tianth  Is  six-iairted,  sjireadlnit  at 
the  ajs-x.  cottnlvent  Into  a short  titlaj 
at  the  h.a8e:  six  stamens,  with  thread-like 
fllaments,  are  Inserted  atiove  the  Uaso  of 
the  perianth;  the  flilfortii  style  Is  termi- 
nated hy  a three-lols-d  stlRina;  and  the 
ovary  is  tlirec-H-elled,  with  a solitary  bas:il 
ovule  In  i-ach  cell.  The  scapes  appear  like 
grassy  leaves,  hut  are  seen  to  he  tlpia*d  hy 
the  glumaia'ous  scales  which  protect  the 
hlussom-huds.  [T.  M.] 


niimtH>rs  at  least  I,ax)  species,  divided 
among  nearly  300  genera,  not  a tree  is 
known  among  them;  a very  few  only 
attaining  the  condition  of  woody  hashes. 
Many  an*  iin|M>riant  as  producing  articles 
of  food;  many  are  isdsons;  most  are 
merely  uiilmiMirtant  weeds  ; a few,  like 
Aslruafio,  ai*e  furnished  with  gay  colours, 
and  thus  li(*come  objects  of  decoration. 
One  of  them,  ItnUix  t/M*arta,  forms  huge 
lussurksln  the  Falkland  Island.s,  resemie 
ling  haycocks.  Of  the  hanniess  species 
in  which,  with  a little  aroma,  there  Is  no 
ronsidcRiblc  quantity  of  acrid  watery 
matter  or  gum-rcsliioua  secretion,  must  be 
more  iiarticul.irly  named  celery,  fennel 
Rimphlre,  luirsley.  and  the  roots  of  the 
carrot,  ivinuiip,  aiid  skirret  (,<«uni  Sitarum). 
The  root  of  Argagmin  rumpcsftv  and  muH- 
tiinnm,  vulgarly  called  Eryngo,  is  sweet, 
aromatic.  luid  tonic.  The  aromatic  roots 
of  Ml  urn  iirhiiiii.tnticum  and  MuUUina 
fonn  an  lngn*dient  in  Venice  treacle 
Angelica  root,  h(*!oiiging  to  Arrhmtgrtifa 
I'Sirmtili*,  l.s  fragrant,  sweet  when  first 
Uisted,  hut  leaving  a glowing  heat  in  the 
mouth.  Others  are  gum-resinous,  as  the 
spi*cles  of  Ferula,  yielding  Asafiptida,  the 
fetid  odour  of  which  is  supposed  to  bo 
owing  to  sulphur  In  cumbiuation  with  a 
lieculinr  esseiiti.al  oil  For  aromatic  and 
carminative  fruits,  the  most  celebrated 
are  aiils4*  iPimiuiulla  Aniaum),  dlU  (Ane- 
t/iirm  grarrultua),  c.'iraway  (Cnrum  Carui) 
imd  coriander  iCimundrum  sativum). 
sides  these,  great  numlx*rs  of  less  note 
are  also  employed  for  the  same  reason  the 
chh*f  of  which  an*  the  ajwaln.s  or  ajo- 
walns  of  India  (sis  cles  of  Ptyeluitisl.houe- 
wort  (.S'iwn  Aiiianium),  whose  fruits  smell 
of  hugs,  and  cummin  (eumimim  Cutni- 
uum  I,  now  only  u.«(*d  in  veterinary  practice 

At poisons,  hemlock  (Conium  niacuU- 

tum\  holds  tin*  first  place.  Anthrisens  vul- 
garis atid  sjihfstris  ;ire  not  so  dangerous. 
.Flhnsa  Cpioipium,  (Enanihe  crotcUa,  OS 
I’hcUandrium,  Ciruta  maeutaia,  and  C.  vi- 
rosn  are  other  fatal  species.  Sec  Plate  1« 


API  \CT,J^ ( f^mheVi/rrir.Fmhrlli/rrs),  Pn* 
dertliisnameis  p«dlected  avery  larg(*num- 
ber  of  plants  lnhal>itlng  for  the  most  r*art, 
111  the  northern  regions  of  the  northern 
hemlsph(*re,  wchhIb,  hogs,  iii.irshes,  anil 
dry  places,  .ts  we  appnarh  tin*  <*qualor 
they  iN-come  less  and  less  known,  and 
In  the  southern  hetulsphere,  are  comiut- 
ratlvely  rare.  Tln*y  all  have  a double  — 

dldymnus—itiferiorovary.seiia rating  w hen 
rli«>  Into  two  similar  i«art3,  vulgarly  called 
seeds,  surmounted  by  a auiwrlor  calyx, 
which  Is  generally  scarcely,  and  often 
not  at  all  observable ; five  separate  petals  ; 
live  intervening  epigynous  stamens  ; and 
two  styles  proceetling  from  what  Is  not  very 
cfiirertly  termed  a double  epitrymous  tllsk. 
Hemlock,  carrot,  parsley,  .and  p*irsnlp  are 
familiar  examples.  Although  the  order 


APirn.t.  A division  of  the  genus  Aloe, 
sometimes  reganhsi  a.s  distinct,  and  com- 
prising, along  with  Hateorthia,  a group  of 
species  of  very  different  aspect  from  the 
gr«*at  cylindrical  or  tubular-flowered  aloes 
more  commonly  associated  with  the  naiue. 
Tile  present  arc  dwarf  or  acaulescent 
plants,  with  very  crowded  leaves  and  elcn- 
di*r  flower-8caig*s.  lH*aring  erect  gret*nish- 
whlte  flowers,  which  consist  In  the  Apfera 
series  of  a n'gular  cylindrical  perianth, 
having  short,  spreading,  conformable  limb 
m-gments.  A considerable  group  of  species 
Is  referred  hither.  [T.  M,] 

APirn.ATE.  Terminating  abruptly  In 
a little  point. 

APIO.q.  An  elegant  climbing  plant  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Ixguminosot, 
having  pinnate  leaves,  with  a terminal  leaf- 
let. and  lateral  clusters  of  brownish-purple 
sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  a native  of 
North  America,  from  I’ennsylvanlato  (hiro- 
lina.oii  the  inounlaius.ln  hedges,and  among 
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79  Cl^c  Creaiturj;  of  SBotan;).  [aplo 


buhlioa.  Ill  this  country  It  (rrnws  freely  In 
common  garden  soil,  and  U easily  Increased 
liy  tubers.  It  reiiulres  to  be  supiiorted  like 
peas.  The  tubers,  thouifh  small,  are  nume- 
rous, farinaceous,  and  eatable.  (C  A.  J.J 

APIOtSPERMUM.  A (tenuB  of  Pistinewe, 
contalninit  a single  species,a  native  of  the 
marshes  of  Culia.  The  genus  has  Iwen 
scparati'd  from  Pintla,  with  which  Itagrees, 
except  that  Its  spadix  Is  continued  U yond 
the  whorl  of  stameua,  and  Its  seeds  are 
smooth.  [W.  C’.] 

APIUM.  A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants 
consisting  of  but  few  species,  one  of  which 
] is  the  well-lcnowii  Celery,  A.  grareolnu; 

I and  the  other  the  common  Parsley,  A. /’idns 
' telittum,  which  occupies  a spot  In  almost 
; every  giir'len. 

The  Celery,  In  Its  wild  state.  Is  found 
In  marshy  places  and  ditches  near  the  sea 
coast  in  various  parta  of  England.  It  la  a 
biennini ; and  asgrou'nmitaimtiveditches 
I the  whole  plant  has  a strong  taste  and 
smell,  and  is  acrid  and  d.angeroa.a  to  cat. 
Such,  however,  are  the  wonderful  clianges 
1 effected  by  cnlllvation,  that  this  rank, 

[ coarse,  ami  more  than  susplcimis  plant  has 
by  degrees  la-en  traiisfonned  Into  the 
sweet,  crisp,  wholesome,  and  most  agn'e- 
I able  of  our  culliv.Hed  vegetables.  In 
Italy  ajid  the  bevaut,  whi>rc  It  Is  much 
grown,  but  not  blanclnal,  the  gnvn  h'aves 
i and  stalks  are  used  as  an  Ingredient  In 
soups.  In  this  country  they  aro  alwaj-s' 

' blanched  and  used  raw  as  a salad,  or 
' dressed  as  a dinner  vegetable.  They  aro 
I also  Bometlme.s  made  Into  an  agreeable 
conserve.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Celery ; 
the  red  and  wbite-scalked,  of  both  of 
■which  there  aro  many  sulevarietles.  Tlie 
; seeds,  when  hmised  and  tied  lino  a bag, 

' form  an  excellent  substitute  forflavouriiig 
I Boups  when  Celery  cannot  be  prt>cured. 

Celcrlac  or  tumip-rooted  Celery,  is  a 
•variety  of  the  preceding,  obtained  by  cul- 
1 tivatlon.  It  Is  very  seldom  grown  In  this 
I country;  hutin  Fratict*,  and  more  especially 
In  fienusny.  it  Is  commonly  employed  as  a ; 
vegetable,  and  Is  consldcretl  hardier  than  ■ 
Celery,  atid  caivahle  of  being  preservixl 
for  use  much  later  In  spring.  It  is  excel- ; 
lent  for  soups,  in  which  slices  of  It  arc  : 
used  as  ingredients,  and  re.adlly  Impart  \ 
thelrflivour.  IVIlh  the  (lermans  It  Is  also 
a favourite  salad  : the  roots  being  prepared 
by  Imillng  mull  a fork  will  p:is.s  readily  | 
through  them,  and  when  cold  eaten  with  1 
oil  and  vinegar. 

Parsley,  which  Is  sometimes  called  Pf- 
troMlhium  xatirum,  is  a hably  biennial 
plant ; and  although  so  cmtiimm  as  to  Ih* 
naturalised  In  some  ivirls  of  England  and 
Scothuid,  was  originally  Introduced  from 
Sardinia,  of  which  It  Is  a native.  In  15+s. 
It  is  a well-known  seasoning  herb,  and  Is 
In  constant  demand  Ihnmghont  the  year 
for  a variety  of  culinary  purposes,  such  as 
sauec.s.  soul*.  4c.,  and  for  garnishing 
various  dishes.  Among  the  anclcntGroeks  j 
and  Homans,  Parsley  always  formed  apart  , 
of  their  festive  gsirljuids.  on  account  of  i 
retaining  Its  colour  so  long;  and  Plliiy  1 


I states  that  In  his  time  there  was  not  a 
salad  or  sauce  presented  at  table  without 
It.  The  anclent.s  supi>oged  that  Its  grateful 
smell  absorbed  the  Inelirtating  fumes  of 
wine,  and  by  that  means  i>revented  liitoii- 
ration ; but  however  this  may  l>e,  we 
believe  ntUhlng  Is  more  elTerlual  than 
the  eating  a leaf  or  two  of  Parsley  to  take 
off  the  smell  and  pri'vent  the  after-taste  of 
any  dish  that  has  been  strongly  flavoured 
j with  onions.  In  Cornwall  It  Is  much 
esteemed  and  largely  ns<‘d  In  porslcy  pics, 

1 which  are  peculiar  to  that  jiartof  England. 

If  dried  and  prtrservisl  In  bottles  from 
' which  the  air  Is  excluded.  It  will  retain  its 
flavour  for  a long  ilim',  and  be  found 
tutreinely  useful  for  se.isonlng  omelets 
and  similar  dishes.  The  curled-leaved 
Ihirsley  Is  always  preferred  for  use  as 
being  more  ornamental  tlian  the  common 
sort,  of  which  It  la  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  obtained  and  continued  by  careful 
cultivatloiL 

Hamburgh  Parsley,  A.  PetroicUmim  var, 
/wti/urmtii,  is  a variety  of  the  preceding, 
and  may  lie  used  for  the  same  purisises; 
but  It  Is  chiefly  grrown  for  the  soke  of  Its 
long  spindle-shaped  roots,  which  arc 
dressed  and  served  at  table  as  a sc'ixirate 
dish  like  lliose  of  the  parsnip.  [W,  U.  Ikj 

APEECTRUM.  A genus  of  nielasto- 
ntaeeoiu  shrubs,  from  the  Sloluccag,  with 
opposite,  gtalkwl,  elllptlcal-obtoiig,  entire, 
flve-rlhhed  leaves,  and  flowers  In  axillary 
and  terminal  itanicles,  with  four  petals 
and  eight  stamens;  Iniit,  a sulsglobose 
berry.  [,I.  T. 

APEECTRTJM  AycmnJc  belongs  to  a dis- 
tinct race  fmm  the  foregoing.  This  plant, 
which  bears  In  the  Viiited  States  the 
names  of  Pntty-ns^t  and  Adani-and-Eve, 

Is  a terrestrial  orchid,  allied  to  tlic  geims 
CirrntlarMza,  and  inhabiting  wmals  in  rich 
mould.butrare.  Itfomistulicrs  an  Inch  In 
diameter,  and  scapes  a fiKit  high,  bearing 
a few  dingy  green  flowers.  Owing  to  its 
toilers  containing  a large  ciuantily  of  very 
adhesive  mucilage,  which  is  employed  in 
mending  broken  ptircelain.  It  has  gained 
In  the  I'nited  States  the  name  of  Putty- 
root.  The  solitary  leaf  Is  broad  and  ribbed, 
Uke  that  of  a rerotrioa, 

APLOC.ARTA.  A genus  of  Sonth  Ameri- 
can scrubby  shrulw,  of  the  order  Kolana- 
cetr,  with  fleshy  leaves,  separated  from 
Kninnn  on  account  of  the  five  ovaries  ; 
being  free,  and  die  fruit  of  five  separate  ' 
nuts.  tJ.  T.  S.]  ! 

A PLOPimXnf . The  plants  constl-  I 
tutlng  tills  genus  of  the  me  family  (Kn-  I 
taceir)  are  jierennlals  or  small  shrubs,  with  i 
simple,  alternate, dotted  leaves,  nostipules,  \ 
and  bearing  ycllowor  white  flowers  in  )ian-  - 
leled  cyme*.  They  are  distlngiiislu*!  fmm 
rue(Rid/i>hy  their  simple,  undivided  leaves,  I 
when™  also  theydenve  their  name,  a.s 
well  as  hy  the  iwirta  of  the  flower  ta'lng  ar- 
ranged In  flvea,  not  In  fours.  They  are  na- 
tives of  a Eiiroi**,  etc.  [M.  T.  M.] 

APLOTAXia  A genua  of  the  compo- 


Kite  famlljr  ^CompotiUr't,  chiefly  found 
In  the  alpine  and  temperate  realons  of 
the  Himalayas,  one  only  being  known  In 
Siberia.  Upwards  of  twenty  species  ore 
recorded.  They  are  herbs  from  one  Inch  to 
three  feet  In  height,  varying  much  In  ap- 
pearance, those  growing  In  the  high  alpine 
regions  being  very  dwarf,  the  taller  spe- 
cies being  found  at  much  lower  eleva- 
tions. and  some  of  them  not  unlike  bur- 
docks, but  tbe  scales  of  their  Involucres 
are  not  hooked,  as  In  that  genus.  The  hairs 
of  the  {lappus  iMdng  In  a single  series, 
give  rise  to  the  name  of  the  genus.  A.  QMty- 
i^na  Is  found  In  Kuinoon.at  an  elevation  of 
from  18,000  to  18,000  feet.  The  plant,  alto- 
gether not  higher  than  two  or  four  Inches, 
has  its  leaves  densely  clothed  with  long 
cottony  hairs,  widen  form  on  odmlral>le 
covering  to  protect  It  from  the  cold  to 
which  It  Is  exposed.  fsippo,  the  root  of 
which  Is  the  Costas  of  the  ancients.  Is 
found  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Cash- 
mere  Valley,  at  an  altitude  of  8.000  to  #,000 
feet.  It  is  a gregarious  herb,  six  to  seven 
feet  high,  with  an  annual  stem  and  iieren- 
nial  mot,  which  Is  thick  and  aromatic.  The 
leaves  lyrste-plnnatlfld,  and  alxiut  two  feet 
long.  The  flower-heads  two  to  three,  ses- 
I sile,  and  the  florets  of  a purple  colour.  Dr. 
Falconer  (fmm  whose  account  the  follow- 
ing 1s  abridged)  descrllied  the  plant  under 
the  name  of  Ancktaudia  Cottut.  In  Cash- 
mere  tbe  plant  la  colled  Root,  In  Bengal 


the  rfneo,  or  Periwinkle,  A’eriion,  or 
Oleander,  and  a few  more.  In  general  tbe 
siwclcs  form  a poisonous,  acrid,  milky 
secretion,  which  renders  them  dangernns; 
but  others  are  mild  enough  in  their  action 
to  he  useful  In  medicine,  and  In  a few  cases 
the  milk  is  bland  enough  to  form  a palat- 
able beverage.  Some  yield  the  gum-clastic 
Caoutchouc  (see  Vahka);  while  some 
llancorniiu  and  Cariteut  produce  an  eat- 
able, and,  as  travellers  say,  a pleasant 
fruit.  See  Takohinia,  TABEnxjijinit- 
TANA,  Uasoorkia,  *c.  The  commoner 
forms  In  cultivation  arc  those  of  Alia- 
manda,  Parfontia,  Vinea,  and  Tabmtanum- 
tuna.  Almut  600  species  arc  known,  dis- 
tributed through  about  100  genera. 

APOCTRUM.  A genus  of  Apocvnuccfr, 
containing  four  species  of  perennial  herbs, 
with  upright  branching  stems,  opiHisIte. 
niucmnate-pointed  leaves,  a tough  flhrous 
bark,  and  small,  pale,  and  terminal  or 
axillary  flowers  on  short  pedicels.  The 
calyx  Is  flve-parted.  and  the  corolla  cam- 
ixanulate,  flve-cleft,  bearing  live  triangular 
scales  in  the  throat  opposite  the  lobes. 
Tlieflve  stamens,  inserted  on  the  very  laise 
of  the  corolla,  have  tbe  filaments  flat  and 
shorttT  than  the  arrow-shaped  anthers, 
which  converge  around  the  ovi>ld  ob- 
scurely two-lol>ed  stigma,  and  slightly  ad- 
here to  it  by  their  Inner  face.  The  fruit 
consists  of  two  long,  slender  and  corla- 


Puteliuk,  and  the  Arabic  name  is  Roost.  ^ ceous  follicles,  containing  numerous  ovoid 


It  Is  gathered  largely,  the  greater  portion 
being  laden  on  bullocks,  sent  through  the 
Punjab  to  Bombay,  and  there  shipped  for 
the  lied  Bea,  the  Persian  Uulf,  and  China. 
A portion  of  it  finds  Its  way  to  Calcutta, 
through  HIndnstan.  Tlie  mots  arc  dug  up 
in  September  and  October,  cut  luto  pl^es, 
two  to  six  Indies  long,  and  exported  with- 
out further  preparation.  The  imantlty 
collected  amounts  to  aliont  200,000  lbs.  |>er 
annum  ; the  cost  of  collecting  and  traus- 
imrt  to  a mercantile  depot  In  Cashmem  Is 
said  to  lie  2s.4d.  perewt..  but  when  ft  reaches 
Canton  it  Is  sold  for  47».5d.  per  ewt.  Tlie 
root  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  ophm- 
dlsiac,  and  for  burning  as  Incense  in  tlieir 
tenipleA  In  Cashmere  the  root  Is  only  em- 
ployed for  protecting  bales  of  shawls  fmm 
the  sttacks  of  moths ; and  the  stems  of  the 
plants  are  suspended  from  the  ni-cks  of 
children,  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  [A.  A.  B.] 

APOCARPOUS.  Having  the  carpels,  or 
at  least  their  styles,  disunited. 

APOCYN  GOBE-MOUCHB.  Pr.  Apo- 
eimum  androttemi^olium. 

APOCYNACK.B.  (Ormforfff,  Yiaccir,  Apo- 
eynttr,  Vogbanrt.)  A natural  order  of  cnrol- 
llfloral  exogens,  with  a superior  ovary,  frre 
epipetalousst amen s,  a pulley-shaped  (tmeh- 
lear)  stigma,  and  umsiual-slded  loties  of 
the  comlla,  on  which  last  account  Mnnoms 
called  them  cor.i  orted,  or  twisted-flowered 
plants,  the  corolla  having  some  resen 
blanre  to  a Calharine-wbeel  firework  In 
motion.  Most  of  the  species  Inhabit  tro- 
pical countries  ; the  northern  forma  are 


seeds,  comose,  wilh  a long  tuft  of  silky 
down  at  the  apex.  From  the  flbmus  bark 
of  A.  eanniMnum  (commonly  called  Indian 
Hemp),  and  hpjvrici/aliutn,  the  Indians 
prepare  a substitute  for  hemp,  of  which 
they  make  twine,  bags,  flshing-net.s,  and 
lines,  as  well  as  linen  for  tbeir  own  use.  The 
members  of  the  genus  alford  by  Incision  a i 
milky  juice,  wlilch,  when  sulflclently 
dried,  cxhiliits  the  properties  of  India- 
rubtier. 

A.  androKrmi/oUum,  the  Ply  Trap  of  ' 
North  America,  Is  cultlvac<-d  as  an  object 
of  curiosity  in  this  country.  The  fl\-e  scales 
In  the  throat  of  the  corolla  of  this  plant  se- 
crete a sweet  liquid,  which  attracts  flies 
and  other  Insects  to  settle  on  them  ; the 
scales  arc  endowed  with  a peculiar  irrita- 
bility. the  cause  of  wlilch  has  not  )>oen 
accurately  determined,  but  which  causes 
them  to  bend  inwards  towards  the  er-ntre 
of  the  Mower,  when  touched,  and  to  retain 
the  unlucky  flics  as  prisoners.  Xumliers 
I of  dead  flies  may  be  seen  In  the  several 
flowers  of  this  plant : the  movement  of 
the  scales  prolnbly  serves  to  scatt<-r  the 
pollen  on  the  stigma.  These  plants  are 
more  or  less  polsonons  and  acrid,  and 
produce  emetic  and  diaphoretic  effecta 
Tliey  are  widely  distributed  over  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  a 
few  are  in  cultivation,  but  possess  no  great 
•’““ty-  [M.  T.  M.j 

APODANTHES.  One  of  the  genera  of 
ItaHUftiaceir,  chararlerlsed  by  unisexual 
flowers,  a foiircleft  calyx,  which  la  pro- 
vided with  two  bracts,  petals  inserted 
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on  the  ovary.  The  male  (lowers  are  not  i 
known ; the  female  (lowers  have  a half- ' 
superior  ovary  which,  when  mature,  l>e- 
comes  a (leshy  fruit  with  a four-cornereU 
cavity,  containing  several  seeds  with  a 
hard-pitted  covering.  The  plants  are  na- 
I lives  of  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I APODYTES.  A genu.s  of  Olaetieetp,  con-  j 
I taining  a single  siiecies  from  Port  Natal,  , 
I South  Africa.  It  is  a tree  or  shruh,  with  | 
alternate,  exstipulatc,  (lellolate,  and  en-  ' 
tire  leaves.  Tlie  (lowers  are  In  loosely- 
hranched  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  Is 
small,  llve-UHithed,  and  iiersistent.  The 
corolla  consists  of  five  niilong  linear  petals, 
rising  from  the  receptacle.  The  stamens 
are  (Ivu  in  nuinher,  alteniatlng  with  the 
I>etals,and,l>y  thin  dilated  lllainentn.uniting 
tlie  iietals  together  through  two-thirds  of  , 
their  length.  The  ovary  Is  free  and  unllo- ' 
cular,  with  two  ovules.  The  style  Is  ex-  ' 
. centric,  and  kneed  at  the  base ; the  stigma  1 
is  minute.  The  fruit  is  a druiie,  oue-celled, 

' and  one-seethHl  by  alsirtlou,  of  a pecu- ! 

liar  kidney  shape,  with  a fleshy  protu- 
1 berance  from  the  hollow  side.  [W.  C.] 

APONOGETON.  A genus  of  ^uatlc 
plants  belonging  to  tho  Juncoginacea-, 
and  remarkable  for  producing  Its  flowers  in 
conjugate  or  blnatu  spikes  at  the  ends  of 
the  (lower  scaiais.  The  (lowers  ennsist  of 
several  (six  to  eighteen)  stamens  with 
subulate  fliaments,  and  arc  destitute  of 
Isith  calyx  and  corolla,  the  conspicuous 
part  of  the  Inflorescence  being  a double 
row  of  large  white  bracts,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  minute  apetalous  flowers  are 
seated.  A.  digtachyun,  a very  handsome, 
deliciously  fragrant  water-plant,  a great 
favourite  In  gardens,  has  iH-en  w-ell  figured 
and  descrlla-d  from  vigorous,  well-deve- 
loped specimens  In  Paxton'g  h'lovrr  Oardm 
(il.  t.  4.1)  by  Dr.  LIndley,  who  writes:—'  In 
appearance  it  resembles  a pondweerl  (Pota- 
vwgeton  naming),  except  that  It  ls/>f  a clear 
green  colour  without  any  tinge  of  brown. 
Its  iiulb  nr  conn  is  descrlla'd  as  ladng  as 
large  as  a hen’s  egg.  The  le.aves  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  oblong, 
almnt  eighteen  Inches  long  when  full 
grown,  flat,  and  have  three  distinct  veins 
running  parallel  with  the  main  rib.  When 
young  their  8ld»*s  are  rolled  inwards.  Tho 
flowers  are  plaecni  on  a forked  Inllorescence, 
originally  iiieludcd  within  a taiier-rmlnUtl 
calyptrate  spathe  (cap),  which  Is  forced  oft 
as  they  advance  in  size.  When  fully  forini?d 
each  fork  of  the  inflorescence  Is  very  pale 
green,  and  l.s  fmrdered  l>y  two  rows  of 
large,  ovate-oblong,  olitu.se,  Ivory-wliiie 
briets,  ill  the  axils  of  wlilcli  stand  tlie 
minute  flowers.  The  latter  arc  liisexual, 
and  destitute  of  both  calyx  and  corolla. 
Twelve  hyiMigynous  ftve  stamens,  with 
dark  pun>le  anthers,  surround  fnnn  four 
to  six  distinct  earisMs,  each  of  wlilch  has  a 
short  curved  style,  a simple  minute  stigma, 
and  six  erect  anatroiial  ovules.  After 
flowering  thebractsand  Inflorescence  grow 
rapidly,  acquire  a deep  green  colour,  and 
Boon  resemlilo  tufts  of  leaves,  among 
which  lie  in  abundance  large  membranous 


Indeliiscent  beaked  carpels,  containing 
about  four  seeds  each,  and  readily  tearing 
at  tlie  sides.’  This  s|x;cies  is  cuiiimoii  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Ho(ie,  wliero  it  liears  tlie 
iiiunouf  Water  Uliiijies.  The  flowering  to]is 
arc,  according  to  Mr.  Dunhury,  soiiictiiiies 
used  in  the  colony  ImiiIi  as  a pickle  .and  as 
a substitute  for  asiiarugus.  Martyn  states 
that  the  ‘ bulbs' are  eaten  roasted.  Tliere 
are  one  or  two  other  species  from  South  ; 
Africa.  The  Indian  A.  vwnogtachyg  Is  now  - 
referred  to  Spathium.  [T.M.] 

APOO.  (Tr.)  VrticcL. 

APOPHYSIS.  A name  given  to  a swell- 
ing, often  hollow,  or  of  extremely  loose 
texture,  at  the  base  of  the  capsules  in 
several  mosses.  Ills  developed  extremely 
ill  the  tiHtunil  ortler  liplachnei,  where  it 
often  exceeds  in  size  the  true  capsule.  It 
attains  Its  iiiaxinium  in  Splarhnum  liUeum 
and  rubrum,  where  It  Isnniostcoiisplruous 
object,hanglngdownllkean  umbrella  or  the 
vesicle  of  Ageophara,  In  (Kdipodiimt  almost 
the  whole  of  the  stem  consists  of  apo- 
physis, Wlileh  is  confluent  at  once  with  it 
and  the  capsule.  [M.  J.  B.] 

APOKOCACTUS.  A genus  of  Caetacta, 
distinguished  from  Cereug  by  the  eloiigati'd 
narrow  tul>e  of  the  jicrlanth,  and  its 
obliquely  gaping,  somewhat  two-lIpped 
llmb.and  also  liy  the  graduated  Insertion  of 
tho  fewer  stamens,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
serted,  and  the  upfier  ones  longer  than  the 
rest.  It  includes  a few  species  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Cereug.  A, 
liaumanni,  sometimes  called  Cereug  Ticee- 
diei.  Is  a handsome,  cylindrareous,  ereet- 
steninied  sureulent  plant  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  having  a many-aiiglo<l  stem,  and 
numerous  rich  oraiige-eriiiison,  slender- 
tulied  flowers,  curving  at  the  linso  so  as 
t<i  bo  Inserted  oblliinely,  and  also  curving 
In  an  oiqiogite  direction  at  the  mouth, 
which  is  slightly  spreading.  A.  flagelli- 
fimnig,  the  Cereus  fliigelU/ormig orCroeping 
Cereus  of  gardens,  is  a well-known  pl.aiit, 
with  long,  slender,  pendent  stems,  pro- 
ducing a profiisinnof  narrow  rose-coloured 
flowers,*  so  beautiful,  and  produced  in  surh 
great  plenty,  that  this  may  la*  placed  in 
the  first  cl.ass  of  exotic  plants’  In  point  of 
onmnient.  It  Isa  native  of  Peru.  [T.MJ 

APOniTM.  A division  of  the  great 
genus  7)en((robtnm,dl8tlngnlshed  by  having 
fleshy  eitnltant  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  have  no  beauty. 

APOST.\RIA.  Among  the  forests  of 
Malacca,  Bunnah,  and  Assam  arc  found  two 
species  of  Endogens,  with  low  stems,  e<v 
vered  with  grassy  leaves,  and  tennlnal 
panicles  of  small  yellow  flowers,  which 
throw  an  unexp<Tted  light  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  curious  order  «)f  orchids.  Tlie 
calyx  and  corolla  consist  each  of  three 
narrow  e<iual  pieces.  Thcantliers  — two  or 
three  — are  distinct;  tho  style  lsp«»rfectly 
free  from  the  stamens,  and  the  ovar>’  is 
three-celled : so  that  the  g>'nandrous  struc- 
ture of  orchids  wholly  disappears.  Another 
genus  nearly  related  is  Seowiedta,  a Borneo 
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n‘mirabl!im  a dwarf  iPiiiin,  with 
Ucii«e  ■i>lkt*a  of  triaiulroiw  tlowrn*,  and  a 
thrue-wiutfed  ovary,  termiuaiintf  a nar- 
row neck. 

APOSTASIACE.E.  Till*  Is  a very  small 
fn’oup,  Ixir^ehUif  on  the  hmlts  of  the  vas»t 
orchldacemw  order,  from  which  It  differ* 
mainly  in  Its  stamens  not  lH>inir  »ryiiati- 
drous.  hut  distinct  frmi  each  other  and 
from  the  style.  It  slajids  near  the  >ji‘nus 
Cypripi'tlium^  s<»!ne  of  the  n'puted  Hia*cies 
of  wliirh,  now  called  Sclenifteihum^  have  a 
thret'-celled  ••vary.  The  Uowers  id  all  t!ie 
kiiow'ti  ftia'clcH  are  small  and  inconspic- 
uous, while  tln‘  leaves  are  stromrly  marked 
l»y  stout  panllel  laruer  veins,  as  in  Car- 
euHgo,  or  .any  siinilarplant. 

APOSTAXI^k  Tnusual  discharffo  of  the 
juices  of  plants.  This  may  arise  merely 
frimi  an  (>xtremea!mndanreof  tluid.  which 
IS  ill  ronse>tU(‘iice  UiscUarired.as  la  Indian 
shot  or  (lie  vine,  from  the  i«olnt,  or  ser- 
rattnl  t»)p  of  the  leaves.  If,  however,  it  Is 
elahoraU*<l  sap  which  tlows  out,  either 
from  injury  or  weakness  id  the  tissues, 
the  effect  may  Ih*  injurious.  And  this  is 
exactly  the  case  In  wiiat  Is  called  irum- 
mimr:  a condition  which  may  he  lnduct*d 
artiliciatly,  hy  allowln^t  water  to  drop  con* 
stantly  over  a hranrh.  This  always  pr<H 
cmls  from  lnjun.‘d  or  diseased  tissues,  and 
is  with  ditncuity  arresteil  when  once  tu't 
up,  and,  if  so,  is  the  certain  foreruniie.r 
of  fatal  ranker.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
tratfaranth  plant,  the  irum  in  onfanis(*d, 
and  isderiviHl  api>arently  from  the  medul- 
lary rays.  In  conlfiTs,  a tlow  of  n*siu  Is 
often  atteiuUnl  with  the  same  fatal  results 
as  frummin>r  in  plums  and  other  allied 
plants.  In  this  c.'ise  It  R^ems  to  arise 
generally  from  rool-coiinnement  and  a ron- 
RHtuont  check  <d  circulation.  [M.  J.  B.J 

AIWHKCIA.  The  shields  <if  llcliens; 
Arm  horny  disks  arising  from  a thallus, 
Ac.,contalnln*r  spores. 

APPKNDAtJKS.  Leax'es  and  all  their 
inodinc.atloiiH  an*  api>endA>res  <d  the  axis. 
Ualrs,  prickles.  Ac.,  an*  appeuiLiges of  the 
fiart  which  ix-ars  them.  A name  applied 
to  procesRsuf  any  kind. 

APPEXDH'rf^A.  A iremis  of  incon- 
spicuous orchids.  inhabitlnr  tri>plcal  Asia. 
They  have  long  sC4Miis,  clothed  with  ol>- 
long  disiiriioits  leaves,  bearing  at  the  end 
a few  gn*en  flowers.  AIniui  twenty  s|>e- 
rles  are  known,  one  tmly  of  which  haftbeen 
in  cultivation  in  Kuro|>e. 

APPE'TIT.  (Pr.)  A/h'iim  ffehamopraaum. 

Ai»PLa  PycMs  J/n/us.  —.ADAPTS.  A 
variety  of  the  Mme.  CUrtm  Limrita,  — , 
ALIfUrATnil.  Tlie  fruit  of  Anena  po/ue- 
fria,  —.BALSAM.  The  fruit  of  ifo?«or- 
d/c(t  , CHKKRT.  The 

SilxTlan  Crab,  TVn/s  bocrohi.  — , rrs- 
TARB.  The  fruit  of  Anoit/i  iWrrn/<if<i; 
also  a common  name  for  the  family  of 
Aitono,  — , DEVIL’S.  Tlie  fruit  of  ifare 
dr  iffura  qfflcinalis,  — , El*G.  The  fruit  of 
iSolanum  eJtctdeiUum.  — , ELEPHANT. 


I Tilt*  fruit  of  Ftr<mta  eltpkantum.  — , 
KANiJAKOO.  The  fruit  of  .Solanum 
1 lactfuatum.  — , KAU.  The  naiue.  In 
I Soutli  AfricJ^  of  a fruit  suppoRxl  to  be* 
long  to  Diosp/yrus.  — , LOVE.  The  fruit 
of  I.iiCitpcrnicujn  eMCulttUuni,  — , MAD,  or 
JEWS.  The  fruit  of  .Stdonum  escuicn/uTti. 

- . MA.MMEK.  The  fruit  of  Mammea 
amiricttua.  — , MA.NDIIAKK.  The  fruit 
of  .Vaw<irti{;ora  o/flcinalis.  — , MAY.  /V 
iVrphylluiH  ptlUUum.  — , MONKEY.  A 
West  lndi.au  name  for  Clusia  Jtava.  — , 
'OAK.  A sjKUigj'  excrescence,  fomieil  on 
the  branches  «d  the  oak-tree.  — , of  PERU. 
The  fruit  td  AVnindra  physaioides.  — , of 
! SoDoM.  Th(‘  fruit  <d  .Sofanum  sodomrum, 
I— , oTAHEiTE.  The  fruit  of  ^mtfioa 
I du/CIS.  — , PERSIAN.  A name  given  to 
' the  |»ea<*li,  when  first  inlnxluced  into  Eu- 
I n»pe.  — , PINK.  Aminossa  saftru.  — , 

I PRAIRIE,  /'sernifo  cACithmfa.  — , ROSE. 

The  fruit  of  Kuyntin  maUtccctusls,  JS.aquea^ 
i JC.  Jamhoi*t  and  otiiers.  — , STAR.  The 
' fruit  of  niryfiophyilnm  (\xiniiv.  — , THORN. 
iMfura  .sVrciMjimiJim.  — , WILD  BALSAM. 
AVAmocj/vfis 

apple  berry.  A colonial  name  for 
DiUardu  ra. 

APPLE-TREE,  MALAY,  Sugenia  ma- 
lacccitmis. 

APPLKWOUTS.  An  English  name  pro- 
posed Lir  the  order  iVrfaacwp. 

AI*RU‘oT.  Prunus  Armmiaea:  for- 
merly aonu'Umes  written  Aprlcock.  — , 
WILD,  i/nmmen  umertcano. 

APTANDRACE.E.  Out  of  the  genus 
AptamirUt  Mr.  Miers  has  proposed  to 
L.gtn  a natural  order,  I»earing  this  name, 
only  one  sut'cles  is  known,  a tree  with 
alternate  leaves  and  minute  flowers,  a na- 
tive <d  the  Itnnks  of  the  river  Amazon.  It 
Is  nsimlly  referred  to  Humiriads.  Itsgrcnt 
ftmlure  in  having  anthers  opening  by  re- 
llcxcd  valves,  as  In  Lnurttcece, 

APTERIA  scfrtccrr.  An  obscure  North 
American  plant  related  to  Durmunniu,  but  i 
destitute  *d  wings  to  the  fruit.  I 

AQriFOTJArE.E  fJ7Wn«r,  j 

Tlie  common  h<»lly-tree  Is  the  tyx>e  of 
a small  natural  onlend  shrubs  and  trees,  i 
with  rotate  monop<*talous  flowers,  a do-  ' 
finite  number  of  epijN'talnus  stamens,  and  ; 
a fleshy  fniit.  The  Pineries  may  be  said 
to  pos.-iess  In  general  emetic  <iualllie«, 
variously  mod!ft(‘d  In  various  Instances. 
Birdlime  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  | 
common  holly,  an<l  the  lieautlful  white  | 
wood  is  much  esteemed  by  cabinet-makers  , 
for  Inlaying.  A decoction  of  Tier  romitorin, 
calbnl  Black  drink,  is  used  by  the  Creek 
Indians  at  the  oiauiing  of  their  councils, 
and  ft  acts  ns  a mild  emetic.  But  the  most 
celebrated  product  of  the  order  Is  Mate, 
or  l*anuru.a>'  te.i,  the  dried  leaves  of  Ilex 
paraguaymitU  : wldch  see, 

AQUILaULV.  Tlie  E:ufle-wood,  or  Agal- 
loclium  of  the  antlents.  is  produced  ^>m 
certain  s]>ecies  of  this  genus : hence  tbe 
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Crraifurs  of  Sotans. 


I namp.  Tlie  ppnus  i?lve*  Ita  name  to  the 
' order  AijiiUariafftr,  and  U characterized 
liy  a t(>ie»haia>d  leathery  cal^’x,  downy  ex- 
I ternally,  whoae  llnih  ia  divided  into  five 
amall  (diloua,  rellexed  aeirnionta ; from 
the  throat  of  the  calyx  project  ten  woolly 
I acalea,  wlilrh  adhere  to  the  whole  leiiKth 
of  the  interior  of  the  calyx  tulw,  and  alter- 
nate with  the  ten  8laiiieua,the  tllanienta  of 
which  also  adhere  for  nearly  their  whole 
leiijrth  to  the  calyx  tube,  and  are  attached 
to  the  hack  of  the  anthers  ladow  their 
middle.  The  ovary  la  twiecelled,  each  cell 
contaliiinir  a single  ovule,  susis'nded  from 
the  placenta;  these  ovules  are  flat  on  one 
aide.  Convex  on  the  other,  and  winged,  the 
' wing  lielng  prolonged  downwards  Into  a 
' horn-like  process ; the  ovary  Is  surmounted 
by  a short  style,  terminated  by  a large 
round  stigma,  which  la  Ueiiressed  In  the 
centre.  A.Agnllofha,  a large  tree,  Inliahiting 
Kllhet,  and  provided  with  alternate  Uuice- 
aliapetl  atalked  leaves,  fumishee  an  odo- 
I riferoua  wood,  called  Aloes-wood,  or  Eagle- 
I .wood,  supposed  to  lie  the  nioea-wood  of 
. Scrliiturc.  The  wood  contalna  an  ahiind- 
■ .ance  of  resin,  and  an  essential  oil,  which  is 
sejiarated,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a per- 
fume. The  Orientals  bum  It  in  their  tem- 
I pies  for  the  sake  of  Its  slight  fragrance,  on 
' which  account  also  It  was  used  in  the  iialace 
of  Napoleon  the  First.  It  has  been  pre- 
Bcrilssl  111  rlieuinallc  aJfertimis  in  Kunipe. 
Other  but  inferior  kinds  of  thia  wood  are 
I sail!  to  lie  funilslicd  by  al>ccles  of  Alocry- 
lum  Olid  Emacaria.  CM.  T.  M.] 

I AQCIL.\RIACE.E  {At[uilariada'i  conalst 
I of  fragrant  tropica]  Asiatic  trees,  with 
small  apetaloua  flowers,  resembling  those 
1 of  n iOu/miiKJi.  Only  ten  siierles  are 
known,  of  which  the  most  imiiortaut  la 
i the  genua  Ai/uiUiria : w hich  see. 

AQl'ILEOIA.  A genusof  Kannnci/f(7ccip, 
widely  dlstrlhuted  over  the  teiu(ieratc 
regions  of  the  northem  liemlsiiliere.  It  Is 
generally  csinalderisl  to  consist  of  many 
gjieclcs,  hut  the  authors  of  the  Flora  Imlieii 
Ix'lleve  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
are  merely  varletle.s.  It  la  dlstiugulslied 
by  the  curious  stnirture  of  the  flowers, 
which  have  llvo  flat,  elliptical  coloured 
aeiuila,  alternating  with  as  many  apurreii 
petals  : the  spurs  are  very  largi’,  and  pro- 
duced backwards  Into  hollow  tula’s,  like 
a cornucopia  with  the  mouth  downward, 
and  are  fn-qucntly  curved  round  towanla 
the  central  axis  of  the  flower  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  fruit  consists  of  flvo  f,illlcles, 
with  nurocnins  weds.  In  cnltivatinn, 
tlouhle  varleUes  occur,  which  have  a series 
of  spurred  petals,  with  the  spurs  includeil 
In  those  of  theexterlor  ones,  like  a nest  of 
rruclhlcs.  Stellate  varieties  also  occur, 
which  h.avc  the  petals  flat,  and  destitute  of 
a spur.  The  flowers  are  drooping,  unless 
A.  parriflura,  which  Ledelainr  describes 
with  the  flowers  perfectly  erect,  he  an 
exception.  The  llve-spurred  petals  with  In- 
curved heads  have  laa-n  r>.nii>ared  to  flvo 
doves,  the  sepals  representing  the  wings, 
and  to  this  the  Knglisli  name  (toinmhine 
refera  The  leaves  are  temate.  the  root- 


I leaves  twice  or  thrire-temate.  A.  vntgnrit, 

I the  Common  Columhhie,  Is  .apparently  na- 
tive 111  BrlLain.  It  has  the  flowers  usually 
purpllsh  blue,  hut  In  cultivation  they  vary 
much,  iK’Ingdark  purple,  dull  reddish,  or 
white.  A.  alpina  lias  much  larger  flowers 
and  shorter  spurs,  and  slamens  hardly  ex- 
ceeding the  petals.  A.  c<i«ndemri»  has 
scarlet  and  yellow  flowers,  with  very  long 
slender  straight  spurs,  and  very  long  sta- 
mens. The  species  are  uulte  hardy  In  the 
oiwn  border.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ARAnETTE.  (Pr.)  Aroiis. 

ARABI8.  An  extensive  genus  of  annual 
or  iH'n’iinial  herhnceous  plants,  lielonging 
to  the  natural  order  C'cMci/crtc,  and  bearing 
white,  or  (rarely)  purple  flowers.  For  the 
mtHrt  i«irt  they  are  under  a foot  In  height, 
the  root-leaves  are  stalked,  but  the  upiier 
ones  clasp  the  stem,  ami  all  are  more  or  ' 
less  thickly  set  with  forked  hairs.  They  i 
Inhahit  various  countries,  hut  the  British 
sis'cles  possess  little  Interest.  The  name  , 
Arabin  was  probably  given  to  the  genus 
liecauso  most  of  the  species  delight  In 
atony  or  sandy  soil,  such  as  that  of  Aralila  ' 
Is  presumi-d  to  he : Wall-cress,  llie  F.ngllsh 
name,  has  similar  reference  to  the  usual 
place  of  growth.  Many  siieeles  are  well 
adapted  for  rock-work,  and  others  are 
equally  lltted  to  he  grown  as  Ixtrder  | 
flowers,  as  they  bloom  earlier  than  most 
garden  plants.  The  genus  iK'liig  closely 
allied  with  others,  some  confusion  exists 
as  to  the  names  severally  assigned  to  the 
plants  which  It  contains.  Some  sja’cles 
are  described  under  the  names  of  Turritin 
and  Cardamine.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ARACJA.  A name  given  to  the  fruit  of  ^ 
some  Brazilian  Eiigmiat.  \ 

ARACE.®  (Aroiderr,  Aradb)  are  Incom- 
plete plants  of  the  Kndngenons  clsss,  with 
numerous  naked  unisexual  flowers,  closely 
I'ackeU  u|k>ii  a sjiadix,  shielded  when  young 
by  the  iKssled  leaf  railed  a spnthe,  ns  Is 
I sr’cn  In  the  common  wakcsrohln  (Aram 
viarulntum).  They  are  common  In  tropical 
countries,  hut  rare  In  those  with  a cold  or 
temperate  climate.  Botanists  have  mixed 
them  with  Orontlads,  from  which  their 
hermaphrodite  flowers  distinguish  them. 
Most  have  tulx’nms  rimts  (roniisi,  hut 
I some  acvjuire  the  stattire  of  little  trees, 

' the  most  Interesting  of  which  Is  the  ' 
l)iinil)-cane,  a species  of  the  genus  IUrffni-  | 
I haehia.  The  acrid  jiolsimous  qualities  | 
I which  have  given  rise  to  the  hitter  iinuie 
j are  characteiistlc  of  the  order.  Neverthe- 
: less  the  whole  contain  starch  In  such 
nlmndance  that  it  may  be  seiKirated  In  the 
form  of  arrowroot  or  used  as  food  In  Its 
comhined  state;  only,  however,  after  care- 
ful washing  to  remove  the  acrid  juice*. 
Tims,  the  comintm  spotted  Arum  was  eaten 
1 with  us  In  time  of  scarcity,  and  yields  a kind 
of  arrowroot,  and  the  Colocashts  are  grown  ■ 
evcrj'wliere  In  hot  countries  as  common  | 
j Held  crops.  See  all  thew  names.  Among  ' 
the  iiecullaritles  of  the  order  Is  to  extend 
, the  end  of  the  spadix  Into  a soft,  cellular. 
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: enlarstnl  process,  which  is  the  prrowing  ; 
I IM)int  of  the  tlower-hnmch,  ami  analoi^ous  ' 
to  the  succulent  recei>tucle  of  tin;  straw- 
benr,  the  dry  core  of  the  r:i«pl)err)‘, 
the  sponfty  excrescence  called  the  oak 
apple,  and  even  the  stiff  hard  spine  of 
the  OleditKchm.  Scarcely  more  than  200 
siiecles  are  known.  The  ap|>eajmnce  pre- 
sent«<l  by  this  ver>- distinct  race  of  plants, 
is  shown  in  plate  2,  In  which  a (froup  of 
Caludium*  is  seen  at  flg.  b. 

AllACHI.S.  A genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  remarkable  for  the  iKrcull.ir  struc- 
ture of  Its  calyx,  and  the  habit  of  thrusting  ' 
its  fruit  into  the  ground.  M.  Polteau,  in  ' 
the  Annalet  dcs  Sf.  Xat,  lHo3  (xix.  268), 
gives  a gotsl  description  and  figure  of 
A.hypogcra.  Thepr1nclp.al  charactersof  the 
genus  are  the  Immensely  long  tube  of  the 
calyx,  whose  limb  Is  two-lipiK'd ; tho  corolla 
papilionaceous  and  yellow ; and  eight  sta- 
mens united  Into  one  parcel.  The  ovary  j 
is  veo'  small,  and  placed  at  tho  bottom 
of  the  very  long  calyx  tube ; It  contains 
two  ovules,  and  Is  terminated  by  a very 
long  style,  thickened  at  its  extremity,  and  i 
covered  with  hairs  at  the  jilace  where  It  ' 
comes  In  contact  with  the  stamens.  After 
the  fall  of  the  flower,  the  ovary,  which  Is  . 
very  small,  is  gradually  raised  upon  a stalk  | 
which  In  time  attains  a length  of  two  to 
three  inches,  and  In  Its  growth  curves 
downwanls,  so  that  at  length  the  small  , 
ovary  at  Its  extrimiity  Is  Ihnist  Into  tho  I 
ground.  When  this  hapiams,  the  ovary  i 
iH'gins  to  enlarge,  and  ripens  into  a pale  I 
yellowish  wrinkled  slightly  curved  pod,  i 
often  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  con- 
taining two  scctls.  Should  the  ovary  by  j 
some  accident  not  be  enabled  to  thrust  Its 
pods  Into  the  ground.  It  withers  and  does 
not  attain  perfection,  Tho  plant  was 
originally  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
West  Africa,  but  is  now  cultivated  In 
warm  climates,  preferring  a light  sandy 
soil.  Tlio  s<Mxls  which  are  of  the  size  of 
a pea  are  eaten  as  food,  but  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  quantity  of  oil  they  pro- 
duce when  pressed.  The  oil  Is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  that  of  olives,  to  which  It 
Is  equal  In  quality.  Tho  plant  might  with 
much  advantage  be  extensivi'ly  cultivated 
In  Australia  and  others  of  our  colonies  for 
the  soke  of  its  excellent  oil,  while  tho 
I herbage  would  form  valuable  forage  for 
I cattle,  who  eat  It  greeillly.  The  jMids  are 
I known  in  this  country  as  Ground  Nuts. 
The  i>ecullarlty  of  thrusting  the  fruit  into 
the  soil  to  effect  Its  maturation  there,  is 
not  confined  to  this  genus,  but  exists  also 
In  the  allle<l  genus  ViHimlzeia,  a native  of 
Suiin.am,  where  its  seeds  are  eaUm,  like 
those  of  the  Arachxa,  os  {leas  by  the 
negroes,  [M.  T.  M.3 

ARACHNIODES.  A doubtful  genns  of 
foms,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Prranmieai 
or  AUitphUf/r.  Tlie  veins  of  the  fronds  are 
free,  and  the  sort  arc  said  to  have  an 
arachnoid  or  cobwelellke  Involucre  cover- 
ing them.  The  only  recorded  species  la  a 
native  of  Java.  fT.  M.} 


ARACHXIS  (from  the  Ore»>k  : a spider). 

A Javanese  orchid,  of  epiphytal  habit, 
whose  name  has  lH>en  derived  from  the 
extraordlnaiy  resenihlaiice  of  Its  flowers 
to  a huge  spider.  The  plant  has  flowers 
live  inches  In  diameter,  of  a lemon  colour, 
with  great  purple  spots;  they  grow  as 
many  as  twelve  together,  on  a long  loose 
spike  arising  from  one  side  of  a strong 
scrambling  stem.  They  are  sgid  to  have 
the  most  delicate  smell  of  musk,  but  so 
IH'iietratiiig  withal  that  a single  spike  will 
scent  an  entire  meeting-hall.  Kmnii)fer, 
however,  asserts  that  this  odour  resides 
exclusively  in  the  ends  of  the  sc>pais  and 
IH'tals,  which  are  broader  at  the  end  than 
elsewhere  ; and  ho  says  that  If  they  are 
cut  off  all  fragrance  ceases.  The  plant 
has  had  several  natnes,  as  Kpidendrum  Jtoa 
arris,  Aerides  ararhnitea,  lirtmnthera  ara- 
chnites, and  Araehnis  mnschi/rra.  It  Is 
called  in  Java,  Kntong  ging.  rndoubtedly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  of 
Its  remarkable  order,  and  It  is  not  a little 
surprising  that  it  should  never  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe. 

ARACHNITIS  is  a name  given  to  the 
spider  Ophrys. 

ARAtTIINOID.  Resembling  cobweb  In 
apiiearance;  seeming  to  be  covered  with 
cobweb,  in  consequence  of  the  entangle- 
ment of  long  while  hairs. 

ARACHNOTHRIX.  A genus  of  plants 
closely  related  to  Rondeletia,  from  which  it  ; 
differs  In  having  the  corolla  four-parted, 
with  Its  tube  and  throat  smooth.  The 
anthers  arc  placed  towards  tho  top  of  the  | 
tube  of  the  corolla  on  very  short  filaments.  ! 
The  plants  are  covered  with  a more  or  less 
cobweb-liko  clothing  of  hairs,  hence  the  I 
name.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cinchmacea;.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ARAUS.  An  English  name  for  the 
Aracece  or  Arum  family. 

ARALIA.  This  genus  is  the  type  of  the 
order  Araliacece,  and  consists  of  trees, 
shrubs,  .and  herbs  of  rather  striking  cha- 
racter, found  in  North  America,  and  in 
New  S^aland,  Japan,  and  the  East.  The 
flowers  are  Inconspicuous,  collected  in  um- 
bels, the  umliels  not  unfrcquently  ranged 
in  large  compound  panicles.  The  calyx 
has  a very  short  sufierior  limb,  which 
Is  entire  or  five-toothed;  the  corolla  con- 
slst.s  of  five  petals  inserted  on  tho  margin 
of  the  epigynous  disk ; the  stamens  are 
five  In  numlier,  alteniating  with  the  i>ctals ; 
and  the  ovary  is  inferior,  five  to  teii-lobed, 
with  a 8olit.%ry  pendulous  ovule  in  each 
cell,  and  becomes  a bcrry-llke  drupe.  The 
foliage  is  vciy  various  in  character,  but 
generally  of  an  omament.nl  aspect ; some- 
times simple,  entire,  or  IoIkhI,  sometimes 
digitate,  pinnate,  twice  teniate,  bipinnatc, 
or  sufiradecomiMiund.  Some  of  the  species 
have  smooth,  and  others  prickly  stems. 
One  of  the  former,  A.  racemoso,  grows  three 
to  four  feet  in  height,  with  a divaricately- 
branched  herbaceous  stem,  bearing  com- 


pound  lo«TC?,  the  petiole*  of  which  are 
tripartite,  eiicli  dlvUlon  hearinn  from 
three  to  live  ovate  or  he»rt-*liapeil  si-rruted 
leatlets.  Thl*  plant  Is  called  Spikenard  in 
I Korth  America,  and  Is  highly  eateemed  aa 
a medicine.  The  roots  of  A.  tiudiraiiiu, 
another  North  American  herlniceous  spe- 
cies, were  formerly  imported  and  sold  for 
sarsaparilla;  and  they  are  stated  tol>e  used 
hy  the  Crees,  under  the  name  of  R-ibbit- 
root,  as  a remedy  against  syphilis,  and 
also  as  an  application  to  recent  wounds. 
A.  apinoso,  one  of  the  prickly  species.  Is  a 
small,  sirapU'-stemmed  tree,  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  the  stems  and  leafstalks  Imlli 
prickly,  the  leaves  doubly  and  triply 
pinnated  with  ovate  serrate  leallcts, 
and  the  panicle  much  branched,  downy, 
bearing  numerous  umbels  of  flowers.  This 
Is  known  In  America  under  the  name  of 
Angelica  tree,  and  the  berries  are  used  In 
an  infusion  of  wine  or  spirits  for  relieving 
rheumatic  pains  and  violent  colic.  The 
tincture  has  also  been  found  to  relieve 
toothache.  Tlie  Illce  Paper  plant  of  China 
has  Imvii  referred  to  this  genus  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  under  the  name  of  A.  papyrifera. 
This  plant  grows  In  the  deep  swampy 
forests  of  the  Isl.aiid  of  Formosa,  and  appa- 
rently there  only,  forming  a small  tree, 
branching  In  the  upiier  part,  the  younger 
portions  of  the  stem,  together  with  the 
leaves  and  inflorescence,  covered  with  co- 
pious stellate  down.  The  full-grown  leaves 
arc  sometimes  a foot  long,  cordate,  five  to 
scven-lot>ed,  of  a soft  and  flaccid  texture. 
The  panicles  of  flowers  come  frtim  tho 
extremities  of  the  stem  and  branches, 
rising  above  them,  and  then  becoming 
pendulous,  one  to  thns?  feet  long,  bearing 
the  numerous  capitate  umbels  of  smalt 
greenish  flowers.  The  stems  are  Hik'd 
with  pith  of  very  One  texture,  and  white 
as  snow,  which  when  cut  forms  the  article 
known  as  rice  paper.  Large  quantities  of 
the  stems  are  ‘tal^eii  tii  native  crafts  from 
Formosa  to  Chinenew,  where  they  are  cut 
Into  thin  sheets  for  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  flowers.'  A lengthened  account  of 
this  interesting  plant  will  be  found  In 
Uookeft  Journal  of  Botany.  [T.  M-] 

ARALIACK.E  (Araliadt,  Trpvxrrt*)  form 
a small  natural  order  closely  approaching 
uml>cUlfer8,  from  which  they  In  reality 
differ  In  little,  except  their  fmlt  always 
consisting  of  more  carpels  than  two,  and 
having  no  double  epigynous  disk.  They 
arc  also  more  generally  arborescent,  many 
of  them  iM'lng  trees  or  large  shrub*,  and 
very  few  herbs.  Several  are  conspicuous 
for  their  brtjad  noble  foliage.  The  si>cclea 
are  found  In  the  tropical  and  suletropl- 
cal  regions  of  the  world;  and  In  some 
of  the  coldest,  ns  li»  Canada,  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  Japan.  Aralia 
polnru  even  ocrur#  In  Lord  Auckland's 
Islands,  In  south  latitude.  Tliey  have 
arfimatic  qualities,  usually  slight,  but 
occasionally  Intense,  One  of  them  fonns 
a soft  white  spongy  pith,  which  when  rut 
into  thin  plates  anil  flatti'ned  t«eomes  the 
so-called  Kicc  Paper  plant  of  the  Chinese. 


See  HinsRA,  Arama,  Panax,  Gusseba, 

I Adoxa,  &C.  I 

I ARA-ROOT.  Tlie  same  as  Arrow-root, 

; which  see. 

I ARAR  TREE.  CalUtri*  guadrivalvit, 

' formerly  railed  Thuja  articulata,  a great 
; coniferous  tree.  Which  yields  gum  saudarac. 

1 ARATICT  DO  MATO.  A Brazilian  name 
I for  Amma  at/lraUca,  i 

ARAUCARIA.  A genus  of  Caniffrtr,  \ 
consisting  of  lofty  evergreen  trees,  with 
I verticlllste  spreading  branches,  covered 
i with  stiff,  flattened, pointed  leaves,  usually 
I Imbricate,  but  more  or  less  spreading. 

I The  spikes  of  male  flowers  are  cylindrical  j 
and  terminal ; each  anther  divided  Into  j 
I from  six  to  twenty  cells.  The  rli>e  cones  ! 
j In  the  females  are  large,  globular,  terminal,  j 
I densely  Imbricated  with  numerous  woody 
scales,  sometimes  winged,  each  bearing  a j 
I single  aduatc  seed,  and  many  of  Uiem  | 
usnally  harren.  There  are  live  or  six 
S|)cclc8  known,  all  from  tho  southern 
: hemisphere.  A.  imbricala  Is  Uie  species 
rommonly  pisnted  In  this  country,  and 
I the  only  one  whlrh  will  hear  our  climate 
i without  protection.  It  Is  a native  of  the 
mountains  of  Boutheni  Chill,  where  It 
forms  vast  forests,  attaining  a great  height, 
and  supplying  a haril  and  ilurable  tliutier. 
The  sorts  are  also  edible  when  fresh.  The 
leaves  are  very  spreading,  vertically  flat- 
. tenrt,  broadly  lanceolate,  very  stiff,  with 
i long  pungent  points,  and  attain  a couple 
of  Inches  In  length.  The  cones,  sessile  as 
tho  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  of 
the  size  of  a child's  head.  A.  broriliejiais 
forms  largi!  forests  In  south  tropical 
Brazil.  It  much  resembles  the  Chilian 
siiecles,  hut  Is  rather  more  elegant  in 
growth  and  of  a lietter  colour.  It  is 
orcaalonally  planirt  In  Southern  Europe, 
where  It  succeeds  hetterthan  the  A.  tmbri- 
cata,  but  1s  too  U»mler  for  this  country. 
A.ercWan.  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  attains 
the  height  of  200  feet.  The  leaves  are 
much  shorter  than  In  the  two  iin'redlng 
species,  and  but  slightly  flattened,  and  the 
scales  of  the  cone  are  broadly  winged  with 
a hooked  point.  It  will  not  bear  the  open 
air  In  our  climate,  but  fonns  a cousidcuous 
object  In  lofty  conservatories.  It  has  lieeu 
considered  by  some  botanists  as  forming, 
with  two  Australian  s|>ccles,  a distinct  I 
genus  under  the  name  of  BuUuta  or 
kutacta. 

ARBOL  DK  CORAL.  A Mexican  name 
for  Pirravmia  Corallmletidron.  — DEL 
CERA.  A South  American  name  for  Kl<m- 
i plant  ilt».  — DE  LECIIE.  The  Cow  Tree, 

I Brorlmiim  Galaetaiirndrmi.  — DE  ULK.  A | 
j Mexican  name  for  Caatilloa  elaitica, 

ARBOR  jrn.E,  A common  name  for 
CcTCia  or  Judas  tree.  — VIT.-E.  Thecommon 
I name  for  Thuja,  j 

ARBOUSIEB.  (Fr.)  Arbutn*. 

ARBRE  A'  CHAPF.LET.  (Fr.)  UtUa 
Azedarach.  — A' FRANGE8.  Chxonanthut  ' 
virginica.  — A'  LA  CIIIE.  Myrica  ceri-  |j 
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/rra,  — rKlUtl’l^I’E.  Wi«a  t'.rfiiiiw. 

SI' IK.  Slilliiiijui  ntiifira.  — .\lt 

[•(HVllK.  I'iliJ'  . ll/ll 

ANK'-MoNK."!.  I'lilucunthiiiijUiridiui.  — .\1'X 
Kil  VHKi*.  .\rhillun  I'nrilo.  — Al'X  yl'A- 
11  \NTE  K'CrS.  Siili^l'iirin  mliuiiti/utiu. 

— K’.VUliK.N'T.  tiiwniU'iidr'in  art/nilcuiii. 

— I)K  I'AS'TOU.  Jtw/iwliii  {ilmuii.  — I>E 

•irilE'E.  I'crriii  Sdiiinagtriim.  — 1>E 
XEKiE.  rhinuiinlhiiii  riTginica.  — DE 
SKIE.  -loirfa  Jidilinufin.  — HE  BTK. 
Ijl'l'IE.  O'ruifHit  — HE  VIE. 

thHioUU^t  Thitjii  iv'citli'uUdii*, 
anvl  Thuja  orirntatij*,  — 1)11  VO\  AliEt  U. 
kiiri'nnUi  miidiigiurarienni.", 

Crania  tipicit>*nu  — SAINT,  ilclui 
Azeihtrach, 

AIUirTrS.  .V  <ti-nu«  of  Ericacr/r,  ron- 
al.atltis  of  ir«i-»  luul  shniliK,  natives  of 
.Southeni  Eiirore.  the  t'an.ir>'  I»Iainli», 
North  Anierleii  and  Ctiili,  Twenty-live 
pjieeie.-t  liave  In'en  th-serlltetl.  Tliey  have 
alteriintf,  eiillre,  or  tonihial  everirreeii 
leaves,  Tlieiiedieellate  anil  hraeteiitellowvrs 
are  III  terniliml  |ianleillale  meeines;  the 
conilla  Is  while  or  redillsh  : the  ealyi 
Inferhir,  anil  ronsistitiKof  live  small  fM'itils. 
Tin-  ileelduous  eorolla  Is  irlohosely  or 
ovately  eampamihite,  with  a smalt  eoii- 
t iniite.1  tlve-eleft  and  rvilexed  bonier. 
U ciielosrs  the  tmi  st.amens.  whirh  have 
llatteiiial  Blameiits,  and  anthers  coin- 
pressi'd  at  the  sides,  oi>eiilnir  by  two 
temilual  pores,  and  attai'hed  Ik*1ow  the 
ais’v.  where  two  retlexed  awaia  an-  pne 
' duceil.  The  ovar>'  has  live  veils,  with  many 
os'iiles  in  earli.  There  is  a siimle  stylo 
with  an  obtuse  stlinna.  The  fruit  is  a 
globuliir  Indehlseeiit  berry,  nmoh  with 
granular  tubercles,  and  conlaining  live 
many-seeded  cells.  The  iM-rrles  are  i‘dible 
though  not  agreeable.  .1.  Cmdo  Is  railed 
the  Straw iK'rry  tree  from  ils  fruit  ri-.eiii- 
bllng  a strawls-rry  at  a dlsbance.  Wlu-n 
eaten  In  <iuuntllies  this  fruit  is  said  to  bo 
narcotic.  A wine  Is  made  from  it  in 
Corsle.a.  but  it  h.as  the  same  pro|icrty  .as 
the  fruit.  Ill  Spain  both  a sugar  and  a 
spirit  are  obtained  from  it.  The  bark  mid 
leaves  of  the  s.amo  plant  an*  usisl  as 
astringents  ; in  some  |«arts  of  lireece  they 
are  employed  for  laiiiiing  lisither.  This 
siM'cles  grows  abundantly  on  the  rocks  at 
Klll.aniey.  It  Is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental shnih,  and  as  it  ripens  Its  fruit  the 
second  ye.ir.  It  Is  i>ecull.irly  beautiful  In 
October  and  November,  Iwliig  covensl  at 
the  saiiiu  llnio  with  blossoms  and  ripe 
fruit.  C'V.  C.) 

AlinnTr.B,  TUAILIXO.  An  American 
name  of  tjtigrra  repens. 

Ant'ErTIIOS.  (Gr.)  Juniperut  OXyc«- 
drua  and  Jttniperua  phrrnicftt. 

AIlt’HANGEI..  -A  common  nanio  for 
Lamittm  and  ihilrnbdnUm ; also  applied  to 
Archangelica  tijjlcinalis. 

AltCUANGEUCA.  A genu.s  of  umhelll- 
ferous  plants,  whoso  stems  and  h'aves  have 
a very  piiwerful  and  agris-able  aroniaflc. 
smell.  Thu  .Augchca,  A.  ojjlcinalie,  la  thu 


onl.V'is'Cles  grown  for  culinary  ormedlcliial 
purposes.  .Iii./cio'u  Isalmrdy  hieniiial.froiii 
three  to  six  feet  high,  found  in  England  In 
moist  sltumloii.s,  but  believed  to  la*  origi- 
nally a native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
EuroiH-.  It  has  lua-ii  In  cullivatiim  since 
liiis.  The  li-af  stalks  were  fortneriy  blanrh- 
ed  and  eaten  like  Celery.  Tliey  have, 
however,  huig  ceasisl  to  be  so,  and  are 
now  111  re.iuest  for  the  use  of  confeclloiiers, 
who  make  an  excellent  sweetmeat  with 
the  tender  siems,  stalks,  ami  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  candled  w ith  sugar.  The  seeds  and 
leaves  are  p.iwerfiilly  anuuatlc,  slid  are 
u.sed  111  country  places  for  their  supposed 
iiiediclual  prois'rtles.  [W.  U.  B.] 

ARCHEiiONE.  .A  tenn  applied  to  the 
long-necked  ci*lluhir  s.acs  w'hich  occur  in 
the  higher  or  acrogeiious  cryptogams,  and 
which  are  minlogous  to  the  pistihs  of 
phamogams.  They  contain  at  the  liase  of 
I their  cavity  a sac  which  Is  analogous  to 
theenibryosacof  phienogams,  and  which  is 
impregimteil  by  the  agency  of  spermato- 
zolds.  Within  this  latter  sac,  either  the 
young  plant  as  In  ferns,  or  the  capsule  as 
in  mosses.  Is  fomietl  by  me.aiu  of  eellular 
, division.  J-  W 

Artcnil.I.,  or  GRCHII..  A colouring 
■ mat'er  obi^netl  from  v.arious  six’cles  of 
lichens,  esis-clally  /focccllu  tinctoria. 

AlttTirjI.  One  of  the  familiar  plants, 

I which,  without  culture  or  management, 
nourishes  in  nearly  all  climates  and  every 
kind  of  soil.  To  the  ncrlculturlst  It  Is 
' best  known  as  a troubles.ime  weed,  always 
; ri-ady  to  make  Its  apis'iiraiice  In  neglecteil 
I ground,  growing  rapidly,  and  with  its 
large  spreading  leavi-s  cliecking  all  other 
veget.ation  : to  the  artist  It  affords  a hold 
and  striking  foreground  for hU landscapes ; 
and  to  till’  school  Isiy  its  heads  of  flowers, 
under  the  name  of  burs,  offer  an  ever  wel- 
come supply  of  means  for  playing  practical 
Jokes.  The  Burdock  is  of  no  utility  to  man.  j 
as  no  domcstlcaUil  animal.*,  except.  It  Is 
said,  the  ass,  will  eat  it*  leaves;  though  it 
Is  a r|uestlon  w hether  It  might  not  he  sown 
with  ailvanlage  asa  rover  for  pheasants  in 
places  where  there  is  a difllculty  in  raising 
underwood.  It  was  formerly  commended 

forltsmedlrhmlvlrtues.aud  wasprescrila'd 

for  rheumatic  affections.  Rome  writers 
too  si>eak  of  Its  excellence  as  a cnllnary 
vegel.ahle.  The  stems,  they  say,  should 
be  gatherxsl  young,  strippisl  of  their  rlml, 
and  trvnted  ns  asiiaragu*.  When  burnt 
the  ashes  afford  a large qimiitity  of  alkaline 
salt.  There  Is  but  one  British  8|icrle8  of 
Burdock, of  wdiich  modern  botanists m-ckoii 
tw'o  varieties,  .1,  hartlana,  with  a cottony 
substance  investing  tlm  heads;  and  A. 
J.itpjutf  which  is  destitute  of  this  appi*n- 
dage.  By  some  continental  anthorltlea, 
lAippa  Is  made  the  name  of  the  genus,  and 
the  two  plants  are  descrllied  as  distinct 
si»t*cles,  L.  taittrntomt  and  L.  major.  A third 
species,  minor,  grows  on  the  continent 
of  Euroite,  but  dm*s  not  occur  in  Britain. 
The  name  /.op/Ni  Is  derived  from  the 
I Celtic  Uap,  a hand,  from  its  prehensile  pro- 
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penlefc  Arctium  Is  from  arcU»,  the  Great 
Uear,  from  Uie  ruu);U  cliuracter  of  tliu 
pL-uit.  [C.  A.  JO 

A.  Lappa,  urnler  the  name  of  Guho,  Is 
cultivated  In  Jaiiun  as  a vettetable. 

AIICTOCALYX.  A jrenus of  Gemeraeecr, 
conslstliifr  of  lialf-8tarulil>y  jilaiits  Inhahlt- 
luif  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  They  have 
! ovate-IanceoUite  or  elli|itical  leaves,  axil- 
I lary  flowers  of  an  unusually  larpe  size  for 
I the  order,  aud  of  a bright  onuige  siH>tted 
' with  brown  or  puriilc.  Tlie  calyx  Is  larpe, 

'■  tubulose-la-ll8ha|a*d,  ftfteen-nervetl,  and 
I flve-toothed.  The  corolla  Is  funnel-bell- 
; shaped,  and  the  ovary  sunk  Into  the 
I calyx,  and  surrounded  by  a plandular  disk. 

; A.  -t'lul/ic/ierianiu  Is  not  flncomuion  In  onr 
( (fardens.  ;B.  &3 

AKCTOSTAPHTLOS.  A genus  of  Kriea- 
cfir,  consisting  of  procumtamt  shrubs, 
with  small  deciduous  or  persistent  leave.s, 
and  rather  small  bructeate  flowers,  two  or 
three  together.  In  very  short  terminal 
racemeA  It  Is  very  nearly  n'lated  to 
ArbtitHt,  differing  fp)ra  it  In  having  a 
glalgims  berry  wltli  live  stones,  and  each 
stone  lanng  one-seeded.  The  genus  has 
been  recently  very  much  limited.  Ten 
species  have  l>een  soparated  and  placial 
under  the  generic  title  of  Comarmiiaphi/lit, 
li.ivlng  a-s  their  distinctive  charactenstlc  a 
druiBiceous  fruit,  with  a single  hard  five 
to  nin<‘-celled  stone,  and  a single  seed  In 
each  cell  Five  more  species  have  been 
removed  u>a  new  genus  Ilaphnidoglaphtiliii, 
which  Is  rharacterised  by  having  the 
ovary  plaretl  on  a ten-angled,  hyjiogynoua 
disk,  and  containing  six  to  ten  cells.  The 
restrlctwl  genus  .trceo«t«p*j/hMj;ontaInlng 
only  the  two  siiecles  found  In  BrlUaln,  has 
the  ovary  without  tnie  rilssopimentA  The 
i three  genera  have  all  alike  a flve  partite, 

! persistent,  and  hypogynous  calyx,  a flve- 
i lobed  rcflcxed  corolla,  inserted  on  the 
I calyx,  and  ten  stamena  Tlie  two  sjiccies 
ore  natives  of  the  northern  regions  of 
Imth  the  hid  and  the  new  world.  Tho 
whole  plant  of  .t.  nrn-ursi  Is  astringent; 
It  has  lieen  used  for  tanning  leather.  The 
i'erries  form  a favourite  food  of  grnnse  and 
other  game.  The  plant  1s  a valuable  medi- 
cal astringent,  ustd  to  check  an  excessive 
secretion  of  mucus,  os  In  nrlnnry  and 
)*r»nchlal  affeetlniis,  and  even  In  ralrulus. 
The  Aretnrlaphiilaii  nipina,  or  Black  Bs-ur- 
Idrry,  Uthebailgeof  theclan  Rosa  [W.  C.J 

I 

ABCTOTRECA.  A genns  of  the  com-  ! 
posite  family,  ronsisting  of  two  species, 
both  perennial  herbs,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Africa,  and  found  In  s.andy  spots  near  the 
sea.  A.  rcprnf,  which  has  lieen  cultivalid  ' 
In  this  country.  Is  a bmiichliig  plant,  six 
Inches  to  a foot  high,  with  plnnatlfld  . 
leaves,  alsnit  six  lncht>s  long,  covered  ' 
unilenieath,  as  ar»-  also  the  stems,  with  a ' 
white  tomentiim, and  liearlng  s<i1ltary  yel- 
low flower  hi-aris,  nearly  tlm'e-iiusrters  of  ! 
an  Inch  across,  home  on  long  naketl  stalks.  I 
Tlie  ray  florets  are  strapshap«al  and  neuter, 
those  of  the  disc  perfect ; Involucral  scali-s 


In  many  series;  pappus  none;  achenes 
wingless  aud  fuur-slded.  [A.  A.  U.J 

^ Alicnyris.  a genus  of  comtKisites,  all 
natives  of  the  Oaia-  of  tiixd  Hope,  with 
showy  orHngt--eoluured  flower  lieadA  of 
wlileh  several  species  occur  in  gardeiiA 
It  lias  a lioiiey-comlxd  receptacle  set  with 
bristles,  oval  grooved  achenes  crowiiid 
with  several  liniad  Inembranous  si'ales.aiid 
j an  Involucre  of  uiunerous  Imbrlcatetl 
leaflets  with  chaffy  margins.  Tlie  A.  s/«r»- 
<M«  Is  not  unfreuuently  cultivated  under 
the  iiauie  of  A.  breritcapa,  as  a half-Uardy 
iMirder  annual,  though  our  English  sum- 
mers arc  tot)  short  and  ton  cool  to  bring  It 
to  the  perfection  it  attains  In  Its  southern 
home.  It  would  prol»al>ly  be  seen  to  more 
aiivantage  If  treated  as  a tender  hienniat. 
As  grown  In  our  ganlenA  It  Is  a dwarf, 
tufted,  tomentose  plant,  with  numerous, 
short,  prostrate  stems,  pn>ceedlng  from  the 
erowii  of  the  root ; three-uerved  leaves, 
varying  from  oval  and  entire  to  lymtely 
piimatiflO,  In  the  latter  case  with  a large 
terminal  lotie;  and  largo  terminal  flower- 
heads,  with  a hruwnisli  disk  nixl  orange- 
coloured  ray.eiiiaudiHl  only  In  line  weather 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Many  of 
the  Bi>eclca  arc  greenhouse  percuiiials, 
which  would  succeed  In  the  oiam  ground 
in  summer  In  worm  situations,  and  some 
of  tlurni  would  he  desirable  additions  to 
our  gardens.  Of  lliU  section,  probably 
tho  only  attainable  species  Is  the  A-gmartt- 
Jlora,  with  handsome  deep  orange-colounal 
I capitules,  four  Inches  In  diameter,  and 
I sllvery-my  pliiiiatlnd  foliage,  blooming 
; freely  during  the  whole  summer.  In  a 
sunny  situation  and  dry  soil  [W.  T.J 

I AKCrrUIA.  A section  of  the  genus 
■ Drotera,  of  which  the  Tasmanian  D.  Arc- 
turi  Is  the  type.  This  has  three  undivided 
styles  with  thickened  stigmas  ; the  stem  Is 
i short,  and  not  bulbous,  with  narrow  leaves 
linsslug  Insensibly  into  the  leaf-stalk; 
scajw  with  a single  white  flower.  [J.  T.  S.] 

I ARCTURUS.  A genus  of  Serophuinria- 
' cctc,  established  by  Ih-ntham,  but  subse- 
quently nliollshed  by  him;  the  name  twlng 
retained  to  cbaractcrlso  a gniiip  of  the 
genus  CcUia,  In  which  the  anthers  are 
attached  by  their  middle.  [W.  C.] 

ARDISIA.  This  Is  a large  genus  of  the 
family  ilprrinaeea,  containing  upwards 
of  too  spories.  Tliey  are  evergreen  shrubs 
or  small  tree*,  with  alternate,  rarely  opi>o- 
slte,  leaves  covered  with  transi>arent  dotA 
Their  flowers  are  white  or  rosi-  coloured, 
and  arranged  In  panicles,  the  branches  of 
which  are  often  of  an  Intense  rose  colour, 
thereby  adding  gn-atly  to  the  tieauty  of 
the  plant.  The  flower-stalks  are  often 
disposed  In  little  uinlielletson  the  branches 
of  the  panicle.  Tliey  are  found  In  India, 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
America.  Tlie  liark  of  A.  eolorata  Is  j 
known  in  Ceylon  as  Dan,  and  la  used  In 
native praclledn  bowel  eomplalnts.fevcrs, 
and  externally  for  healing  ulconi.  It  la 
tonic  and  astringent.  A.  lolanacea,  a na- 
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tivc  of  India,  la  to  lie  met  with  In  aome 
i/anleiia:  tlie  Juire  of  lla  lierrlea  la  of  a 
' la'uutllul  red  colour,  which,  when  put  on 
paper,  cbantrea  to  a durable  brown.  A.  | 
ereiwi<a,a  native  of  China  and  I'enanir,  la 
a IieauUful  dwarf  huah  often  cultivated  In 
ineenhouae*.  The  leavcaare  (tloaayirreen, 
and  In  the  winU’r  avnaon,  If  well  maiiajriHl, 
the  tilant  la  covered  with  a maaa  of  arnriet 
iH-rrlea,  much  like  thoae  of  the  holly.  A. 
primuli/ulia,  a native  of  HoiiK  Kon;,  la 
only  atmut  alx  inchea  high,  and  haa  thin 
leavea  like  thoae  of  the  common  piiniroao. 
A iiumlicr  of  apeclea  are  In  cultivation  In 
Kngliah  gardens.  [A,  A.  B.]  j 

AKDIglADB  An  English  name  for  the 
order  Uyrtinacea, 

AREC.  (Fr.l  Anca  olerana, 

ARKC.k.  The  generic  name  applied  to 
certain  apeclea  of  p<tlma,  charactenaed  by 
having  a lofty  atem,  pinnated  leavea 
whoae  atalka  arc  n>lled  up  into  a cylinder 
. at  their  Ihuu‘,  a double  apatbe  encloaing 
: the  flower*,  which  are  lainie  upon,  a 
! branched  a|«dix,  and  are  unisi>xiinl.  The 
' male  flowera  have  a alx-parted  perianth  ; 

I t he  fem.ale  flower  contains  alx  rudimentary 
stamens,  and  a superior  one-aeeded  ovary 
' which  ripens  Into  a dru|>o-liku  fruit  witli  a 
fibrous  rind.  ' 

A,  Ctilrchu  Is  a handsome  tree,  cultivated 
In  all  the  warmer  parts  of  .\*ia  for  the 
' sake  of  Ita  fruits,  which  are  of  the  sire  of 
a hen's  egg.  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
with  a thick  flhroua  rind,  within  which  la  | 

, the  seed.  This  Is  known  nnder  the  n.ame 
. of  areca  nut,  plnang,  and  betel  nut,  and  is 
, about  the  sixe  of  a nutmeg,  but  conical 
, in  shape,  flattened  at  the  base,  brownish 
I externally,  and  mottled  Internally  like  a 
I nutmeg.  These  nut*  are  cut  into  narrow 

fileces,  which  arc  rolled  up  with  a little 
Ime  in  leaves  of  the  belle  pepiior.  The 
! pellet  la  rliewcd.  and  Is  hot  anti  acrid,  hut 
possesse*  aromallc  and  astringent  pmper- 
tlea.  It  tinges  the  saliva  red,  and  stains 
the  teeth,  ami  la  said  to  pnxluce  Intoxica- 
tion, when  the  practice  of  chewing  it  Is 
l>egun.  The  effect*  si'cm  to  Ix!  os  much 
due  to  the  other  Ingredient*  a*  to  the 
an>ca  nut.  fio  addicted  are  the  natives  to 
the  practice,  that  Illume  tells  us,  "they 
would  rather  forego  meat  and  drink  than 
their  favourite  areca  nuts,  whole  ship 
loail*  of  which  are  annitally  cxisirted  from 
Rnmatra,  Malacca,  ftlam,  and  Cochin  China. 
The  practice  Is  considered  beneflclal, 
rather  than  otherwise.  In  this  country 
the  charcoal  of  the  nuts  is  used  ns  tooth 
powtler,  for  which  It  I*  well  adapted  by  Its 
h.anlness.  A sort  of  Catechu  Is  furnished 
by  boiling  down  the  setal.s  of  this  )mlm  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract,  but  the 
greatest  ituatitity  of  the  drug  called 
Catechu  uswl  In  this  country  Is  the  pro- 
duce of  Aracia  Catrehn.  The  flower*  nt 
! the  tna*  an-  very  fragrant,  and  used  on 
j festive  occasions  in  Borneo,  where  they  are 
j considered  a ncci-ssary  Ingnsllent  In  mc- 
I dicines.  and  chaniis  employed  for  hi-alliig 
the  sick.  In  Malalstr  another  species,  A 


, Iticlnumi,  Is  found  wild,  and  furnishes  a 
substitute  for  the  true  betel  nut  to  the 
poorer  classes. 

A.  oirriirru  is  the  Cabliage  Palm  which  ' 
Is  found  In  abundance  in  the  xVest  Indies. 

It  derives  Its  name  from  the  bud  which 
terminates  its  lofty  stem.  This  bud 
consists  of  a great  nuniU-r  of  leaves 
densely  packed,  so  that  the  Inner  one*  an- 
of  a white  colour,  and  delicate  flavour,  and 
serve  as  a vegetable.  The  noble  trees  an- 
dcstroyed  for  the  sake  of  this  luxur}'  land 
It  is  n-lau-d  that  in  the  cavity  foniied  by 
the  removal  of  the  * caldiage ' a kind  of 
liei-tle  deposits  Its  eggs,  from  which  mag- 
gots are  produceil  which  an-  an  article 
of  diet  much  relished  by  the  negroes  of 
liulana  1 ;M.  T.  M.] 

AREtlMA.  A remarkable  genus  of  para- 
sitic Funffi,  which  abound  on  several 
specie*  of  Ratarea-.  Their  first  appearance 
Is  that  of  some  yellow  Credo.  In  which 
condition  the  fruit  Is  not  distinguishable 
fmm  that  of  the  genus  Ju.st  meiitloni-il, 
hut,  after  a time,  cylindrical  dark  multi- 
*i-ptate  bodies  are  pnaluccd  on  long  bul- 
bous stalks,  forming  a sort  of  sporeshaped 
pnithallus,  the  articulations  of  which  ger- 
minate, and  produce  nt  length  the  true 
siKires.  Nothing  1*  more  conimon  than  the 
Aregniaof  the  Rose  and  Bramble  (A.  ffosg- 
A-  A.  rubi),  whlcliaffnrd  Inten-stliig object* 
for  the  microscope,  and  food  for  much  re- 
flerilon,  fnim  their  iieculiar  mode  of  re-  , 
production.  [M.  J.  B.] 

AREMONIA.  A name  altered  from 
Ayrimmia,  and  now  applied  to  an  ever-  * 
green  herb  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Kmnreir.  It  grows  alHiiit  a foot  high  and 
hears  Irregularly  pinnate  downy  jagged 
li-aves,  of  which  the  upper  leaflet*  are 
largest,  those  of  the  stem  In  tlm-es ; the 
flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  grow  In 
tufts.  The  plant  Is  a native  of  Italy  and 
Camlola.  [C.  A.  J.j 

AREXARIA  or  Sandwort.  A genus  of  , 
CaryophyUacnr,  belonging  to  the  trllie  I '. 
AUiveir,  conslsttiig  of  small  herbs,  distin-  ' 
guished  ^m  the  other*  of  the  trllie  by 
having  the  styles  generally  three:  the  cap-  I 
Bulo  ojiening  by  twice  as  many  valves  as  | 
there  an-  styles,  at  last  splitting  down  to 
the  liase : the  seeds  without  an  appendage  ; 
and  the  petals  not  cleft  Into  two  segments. 
Tho  species  arc  extensively  distributed ; 
three  occur  wild  In  Britain : A.  terptilli- 
/otia,  which  Is  a common  annual  plant, 
with  the  [Hdals  not  exceeding  the  calyx. 
Some  authors  consider  we  have  two  si>e- 
cle*  Included  under  this  name,  and  sejia- 
rate  from  the  common  form,  A.  Irptiielndof, 
which  Is  a much  more  slender  plant,  with 
softer  capsules.  A.  ciliii/g,  a pt-reiiiilal 
fonnd  on  Ih-n  Bullien,  In  the  West  of  In-- 
land,  has  the  iietals  much  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  the  leaves  friiigi-d  with  hair. 

A.  nortvffira,  also  a pen-imlal,  from  the 
Orkney  and  Rhetland  Islands,  Is  clost-ly 
allltsl  to  the  last,  hut  the  leave*  sre  not 
fringed.  A.  tn'iicn-ial*  sometimes  placed  In 
the  genua  Mothringia,  as  the  seeds  have  an 
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1 appondase : It,  however,  aeeords  111  with 
the  other  species  ot  that  genus.  [J.  T.  &] 

AREOLATE.  Divided  off  Into  distinct 
spares  usually  more  or  less  angular.  The 
skin  of  a plant  la  areolatc. 

ARETHDHA  friOhosa  Is  a smalt  swamp 
plant,  belonging  to  the  order  of  orchids, 
with  a ono-leaved  8a^;>e,  terminated  by  a 
single  very  handsome  rosy-purple  sweet- 
snented  flower.  It  is  found  exclusively  In 
North  America,  and  is  the  only  species  of 
Its  genus.  Other  supposed  species  belong 
to  Pogmia. 

AfiiOAIiOD.  (ffr.)  Potiunu  aeulmtm. 

AROANIA.  A genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Sapotacea.  The 
ealyx  hag  ten  sepalSM  In  two  rows;  the 
throat  ot  the  corolla  hi»  five  scales  or 
a^rtlve  stamens,  alternating  with  the 
five  fertile  stamens ; anthers  opening  out- 
wardly : style  awl-shaped.  A.  SideriavUm 
is  the  Argan  tree  of  Morocco,  In  certain 

Jrovlncee  of  which  It  grows  In  woods, 
t (s  a spiny  evergreen  tree,  with  a trunk 
eonsiderahle  size,  bnt  of  low  stature. 
It  glvm  off  branches  at  a few  feet  from  tbo 
groond,  which  Incline  downwards  till  they 
rest  on  the  earth;  at  length,  at  a con- 
SideiBbls  distance  from  the  stem,  they  as- 
MDd.  A tree  mentioned  In  the  Journal  of 
Sotamy  for  April  IBM,  measnred  IS  feet 
dnljr  tnheigta  t,  while  the  eircumferenoe  was 
, M much  as  330  feet.  The  fruit  Is  an  egg- 
•haped  or  roundish  drupe,  dotted  with 
white.  These  fruits  are  much  relished 
by  sU  ruminating  animals,  who.  In  chew- 
1^  the  cod,  eject  the  hard  seeds,  from 
wbl^  a valuable  oil  Is  extracted.  The 
culture  ot  the  plant  for  the  sake  of  its 
oil  has  been  recommended  In  Australia 
and  certain  parts  ot  Uape  Colony  subject 
to  droughts.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and 
so  heavy  as  to  sink  In  water.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ARGBL,  or  ARGHEI,.  A Syrian  name 
for  Sotrnoirtomma  Arghel,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  common  In  Egyptian  senna. 

ARGEMONR.  The  name  of  a genns  ot 
the  Poppy  family,  Paparfraear,  thus  cha- 
ncterlsed:  sepals  3-3;  petals  4-s;  stamens 
numcnMis;  stigmas  4-7,  mdlacing,  st;s- 
slle,  or  elevated  on  a very  short  style ; 
capsules  ohovate,  opening  at  the  top  by  a 
number  ot  little  valves.  A.  maximtut,  a 
native  ot  Mexico,  has  become  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe,  abounding  in 
roadsides,  and  waste  places  In  proximity  to 
human  habitations.  The  seeds  possess 
acrid,  narcotic,  and  purgative  properties, 
ami  arc  employed  as  a suhstitute  for 
Ipei-acuanha.  They  also  contain  an  oil 
which  has  been  recommended  — as  what 
has  not  t — as  a remedy  for  cholera.  The 
yellow  Juice  of  the  plant  is  used  in 
ophthalmia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ARGENTINE.  (Fr.l  OniaKum  tonten- 
toemn  ; also  PoUtntiUa  amerina. 

ARGOMONE.  The  same  as  Argemoae. 
ARGOPRYXiLrM.  A small  genns  of 


' Tasmanian  Brexiaeitr,  with  alleriiate 
stalked  ovate  undivided  leaves,  silky  and 
silvery  on  the  under  side.  The  Ilowers  are 
very  small.  In  tenninal  many-flowered 
corymbose  or  paniculate  cymes.  A curlou.s 
i cup  from  which  the  stamens  rise,  is  cut 
into  conib-llke  teeth.  [J.  T.  8.J 

■ ARGODSIER.  (Fr.)  Bippapkae.  — DU 
' CANADA.  Shepherdia  canadciuis. 

I ARGTLIA.  A genus  of  Bignmiiarcir, 
' containing  eight  s]ieclcs,  from  Chill,  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  flesliy  ntots,  an 
angled  stem,  pctlolate  palmate  and  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  white  or  purplish  axillary 
flowers.  The  genus  has  a llvc-partlte 
calyx ; a tuliular  curolLa,  with  a flve-lol>cd 
limb ; four  dlilyuamous  stamens ; and  a 

■ bilocular  ovary.  ['V.  0.] 

AKUVREIA.  A genus  of  the  natural 
order  Convoteulacete,  having  large  hand- 
' some  flowers,  with  a tiell-shaix'd  cnrolla.  In- 
to the  base  of  the  tube  of  n h Ich  the  stamens 
are  Inaerted.  The  ovary  Is  two-celled, 
each  cell  containing  two  •weds,  unless, 
. as  often  happeua,  suiiie  of  them  b^ome  ab- 
, ortlve.  Fruit  berry-llke,  Indehlscent.  They 
: are  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The  leaves  ot 
! A.  Iracteata  and  A.  upeeiom  are  used  In 
[ India  as  a poultice  In  cases  of  scrofulous 
’ disease  ot  the  Joints,  and  as  a moling 
I application  in  headaches.  The  mot  of 
I A.  matabariea  possesses  purgative  proper- 
ties. Two  or  three  species  are  In  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  climbing  plants  with  white 
or  purple  flowers,  and  much  resemble  Ino- 
mma.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AROTRODOBICM.  A genus  of  the 
pea-flower  tribe  of  the  natural  family  Le- 
^ gumiiump,  containing  upwards  of  forty 
I species,  all  of  them  herbs  or  dwarf  shrubs 
with  trtfollolate  stalked  or  nearly  sessile 
leaves,  having  two  stipules  at  their  base, 
and  generally  covered  with  silvery  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  solitary  or  racenied, 
with  bracts.  About  thirty  species  are 
I found  In  Ronth  Africa,  a nomber  In 
I the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medlterra- 
I nean,  and  some  extending  throngh  Aff- 
gluuiistan  Into  N.W.  India.  The  name  of 
tbe^nus  has  reference  to  the  pod  which 
is  often  clad  with  silvery  hairs.  (A.  A.  BJ 

’ ARGTHGROHia  An  obscure  tcrrestrlsl 
orchid  from  Java,  with  pinkish  flowers, 
. It  appears  to  be  a mere  Feloria  ot  Maeedea 
I PeMa. 

I ARHTNCHItTM  labrruvm,  an  epiphyte 
from  tropical  Asia,  with  dnll  green  and 
brown  flowers,  referred  by  the  younger 
Relcbenbach  to  Bmanthera  bilingtiia.  Its 
lip  Is  so  constructed  as  to  look  as  if  rum- 
posed  of  two  tongues  laid  one  upon  the 
other. 

ARIL,  ARILLDR.  A body  which  rises 
I np  from  the  placenta,  and  encompasses  the 
seed  like  the  mace  in  nutmeg,  and  the  red 
sac  In  Euonpmiu. 

ARILLODE  A false  aril ; a coating  of 
the  seed  proceeding  from  its  own  surface, 
and  nut  from  the  placenta. 
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ARIOI’SIS.  A curlnuA  grnu<  of  iilantu 
IvrlomriiiR  to  the  Amreir,  nnU  siinllnr  to 
the  genu*  .inim  lu  apiM-iminre,  hence  tlie 
nxme.  The  »|>ecloii  were  formerly  tiirliuleil 
In  the  genu*  Kci«  fuoim,  and  cimsint  of  eiiiHlI 
Indian  herhs  with  Inconshlcuoueatein*,  ghe 
fciilar  rliizonieii,  and  glaucous  heart-simia'd 
Ja-ltate  lea  res,  on  long  stalks.  The  sisilhe  Is 
nodding,  hoat-shape<l,  adhen-nt  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  spadix,  on  the 
part  of  which  the  niiile  flowers  are  placed 
In  little  dd|>n*ssIons : each  little  carlty 
contains  six  glohular  anthers,  hursting  hy 
one  pore.  The  female  flowers  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  spulix,  consist  of  obliquely  { 
oraite  ovaries  with  three  to  Are  stigmas.  | 
The  fruit  is  like  a berry,  but  soinewhat 
dry,  angular,  one-celled,  with  four  to  flvo 
pl.'irenl.s.s,  and  sereral  seeds  placed  in  two 
rows  along  each  placenta  A.  pelUUa  Is 
aometinies  met  with  in  cultiratlon  as  an 
object  of  curiosity,  [JL  T.  M.] 


AIUS.EM.V.  The  plants  of  this  genns 
of  the  Arum  family  have  tiila-r-lllic  root- 
stocks, from  which  pr.M-eed  pidtati-,  iiedate, 
palmate,  or  more  rarely  undivided  leaves. 
The  spathe  Is  rolleil  round  the  sieulli  at 
the  base,  the  spadix  has  unisexual  flowers 
below,  its  upiier  part  covered  with  rudi- 
mentary flowers : the  anthers  are  provides! 
with  distinct  flhunents ; the  ovaries  arc 
numerous,  and  contain  3-«  ovules,  and 
are  terminated  l>y  very  short  styles.  The 
tnlierous  rootstocks  of  two  sjiecies  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
as  food : they  are  lamten  into  a pulp  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  ferment,  a process 
which  destroy*  their  acridity.  The  Dra- 
gon-ruot,or  Indian  turnip  of  America,  Is 
the  tuber  of  A.  atrarubtm,  which  fur- 
nishes a kind  of  starch.  [M.  T.  M.J 

AniSAnrir.  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
Arum  family,  closely  allied  to  Aidsinaa. 
The  lower  part  of  the  spadix  hiu  uni- 
sexual flowers,  but  no  rudimentary  ones, 
and  Is  naked  at  the  top ; the  ovaries  are 
few  In  number,  and  have  a distinct  style. 
The  plants  arc  herlnceous,  with  a tuberous 
or  branching  and  creeping  rootstock, 
heart-shaped  or  spear-shaped  leaves,  on 
longstalks,  and  livid  purple  spathea.  They  I 
are  natives  of  Southern  Euroiie  and  the 
kleditermnean  region.  (If.  T.  M.J  ' 

AllISTA.  The  awn  or  beard  of  corn,  or 
any  such  like  process. 

AIIISTATE.  Furnished  with  an  arista. 

ARIS^LOCHIACE.K  tAr/jfolocAliF.Asii- 
nnt<T,  Pisialaekimr,  /lirfAuvirts).  In  the 
tropical  imrts  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
occaslou-ally  lieyond  those  limits,  occurs 
a race  of  plant.*  with  singularly  inflatisl 
inx-gnliw  flowers,  consisting  of  a calyx 
only,  of  a dull  dingy*  colour,  varying  from 
yellow  to  shailes  of  chocolate,  purple,  f»r 
briwn.  and  often  emitting  an  oifensive 
“'•"’Jr',  ^ sninnier  apia-ars  to  he  one 
condition  of  their  existence,  with  a few 
exceptions,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  I 
Asnrnins,  little  stemless  plants,  wild  In  J 


I ARISTOI.OCHIA.  A remarkable  genua 
of  plants  la^luuglng  to  the  family  Arulolo- 
chiaceir,  and  charncu-rlxed  by  the  imsses- 
I Sion  of  a calyx  of  some  other  colour  than 
green,  of  an  Irregularly  tubular  form.  In- 
flated at  It*  lower  jHirtlon,  and  adherent  at 
Its  haw  to  the  ovary.  The  stamens  are  six 
In  number,  and  adhere  to  the  solitary 
style;  the  fruit  Is  a six-celled  capsule 
with  numerous  seeds.  The  wood  of  these 
plants  differs  much  In  appearance  from 
that  of  Exogenous  trees  or  shrubs  In 
' general,  a*  it  eonsists  of  radiating  platea 
I of  wood,  surrounding  a pitli  and  encircled 
by  the  hark,  not  dla|a>s<nl  In  rings. 

I The  plants  of  this  genus  are  for  the 
most  |iart  shrubs,  generally  climbing  round 
the  hranclies  of  tree*.  They  are  abundant 
Id  tropical  South  .America,  whDe  a few 
species  are  dlstrlliuted  throughout  Xorth 
Amerlivt,  Euro|vc.  and  India  One  species 
A.  iiidica.  Is  common  to  India  and  to  >'ew 
Holland.  Tlie  flowers  of  s<gne  of  the 
Jioio*  AtT  remarkable  for  the  oddity  of 
their  form,  and  for  their  large  slie.  Hum- 
boldt mentit»ns  one,  .1.  cordafg,  as  growling 
"" shady  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  and 
having  hlossoms  nn-asuring  four  feel  in 
cireumfcreiice,  and  which  the  Indian  rlill- 
dren  sportively  draw  on  tlieir  lieads  as 
Capa  A.  Clemaiitis,  the  common  Rlrth- 
wort,  is  found  in  this  country,  but  gene- 
™iy  In  tlie  nelghlmiirliood  of  old  ruins,  aa 
if  It  liad  at  some  time  tieeii  cultivatt^  in 
the  gardens  attached  to  such  buildings : 
prelialily  for  medical  puriKises,  as  an  aid 
In  iwtnritlon.  It  Isa  low  growing  shrub, 
with  slender  ereet  greenish  fum)wt*d 
stems,  stalked  hcart-sliaped  leaves,  in  the 
axils  of  which  the  yellowish  tnimiiet- 
aliaiied  flowers  are  produced  in  clustero. 
Others  of  tlie  siiecles  had  formerly  a 
similar  reputation,  such  as  A.  rutunda  and 
A.  iniffiu 

A.  .^rpmlnria  is  the  Virginian  Rnake- 
root,  furnishing  the  drug  known  as  serpen- 
tary-, whicii  is  esteemed  in  the  S4>uiliem 
states  of  America  ns  a cure  for  tlie  liite  of 
the  rattlesnake  nr  of  a mad  dog.  Its 
effects,  when  given  in  large  doses,  are  a 
feeling  of  slekness,  imrglng,  and  sulisc- 
quently  lin-reasod  fulness  of  the  pulse ; 
hence  It  is  still  occasionally  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  fevers. 


Europe  and  Xorth  Anierlea,  and  the  AHs- 
iolurhiu  Clrmulitit,  wlilch  ha*  liecoiiie  as 
it  were  iiaturalixed  in  England.  The  wood 
of  tliese  plniiis,  wlien  tliey  have  any, 
eonslsts  of  imnillel  plaU-s,  held  loosely 
togeilier  hy  soft  miKlnllary  processea  The 
ovary  Is  Infi-rlor,  with  many  ovules,  and 
for  the  most  part  eonslsts  of  six  cells,  the 
nnmher  three  tielng,  os  in  Endogt'iis, 
rharncturl#tlc  of  the  flonil  apiMutui  uf 
tlie  order.  In  medlelne  these  plant*  are  . 
slightly  armiiallc  stlmulnting  tonics,  use-  i 
fill  In  the  latt<-r  stages  of  low  fever;  ' 
the  taste  Is  hitter  ami  acrid;  the  odour 
strong  and  disagreeable.  They  are  also 
said  to  he  sudorific,  eininenagogue,  purga- 
tive, and  diuretic.  The  principal  genera  ape 
Auistolociua  and  Asabum,  which  see. 
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The  roots  of  other  epecles  are  used  In 
the  UnUiil  Slates  for  the  same  puriKxies, 
as  A.  htiMtutft  and  A.toment/isa  ; and  severii 
kinds  are  employed  in  Brazil  for  ilieir 
stimulant  pro|>ertles.  Miuiy  of  these 
, plants,  iMwIdes  tliost- .shove  mentioned,  are 
I said  to  be  useful  In  elfertlns  the  cure  of 
snake  bur's,  not  only  in  tnu'lcal  America,  | 
but  also  In  the  West  Indies,  ilindosuui, 

‘ and  Birypt.  It  Is  stated  that  the  Kttyptlau  | 
I jutrtrlers  use  some  of  these  plants  to 
stuptfy  the  snakes  before  they  baudle 
them ; and  Jaciiulii  relates  that  the  Juice 
I of  the  root  of  A.  anguienlii.  If  liilnaluced 
I Into  the  nioulli  of  a seris'iit,  so  stuplfles 
It,  that  It  m.ay  be  h.andled  with  Impunity. 
If  the  mdlle  be  roin|H’IUs|  to  swallow  a ' 
few  drops.  It  perishes  In  convulsions ; 
hence  It  Is  is-rhaps,  on  hoimeniuitliic 
principles,  that  the  root  Is  alhrmed  to  lie 
an  antidote  to  snake  Idles.  J.  brartrata 
and  A.  indiat  are  both  used  for  similar 
piirpo-'cs  In  India,  so  that  there  Is  the 
I concurrent  testimony  of  the  natives  of 
dilfereiit  quarters  of  the  rIoIh'  ns  to  the 
peculiar  property  of  them?  plants.  The 
two  kinds  just  named  are  hitler  plants, 
used  as  pursatives  ami  vermifuges,  and 
for  other  punsises  In  India. 

In  Central  America  one  or  more  plants, 
called  Uuaro  hy  the  natives,  are  hehl  In  high 
esteem  for  the  cure  of  snake  bites.  It  Is 
I conjeelured,  with  much  pruhaldlily,  that 
the  Giiaco  Is  some  siieeles  of  Aritbilochiii. 
8f>  satlsded  are  the  natives  of  I’eru,  (Viilnl 
America,  and  Mexico  of  its  extraordinary 
liiedirinnl  powers  and  S|ieeine  virtues  in 
cases  of  snake  lilte,  that  every  Indian  or 
Neirro  who  has  to  traverse  thecoiiiitry,  In- 
varlahly  has  a supply  of  this  friendly  plant 
In  a dry  or  preismal  state,  to  imaa  any 
acchlent  that  may  liefall  him,  by  ln.wiver- 
tently  placing  bis  foot  upon  one  of  these 
(IreatiiHl  and  deadly  foes  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Temple,  to  whose  account  of  this  plant, 
puldlshtid  In  the  Jnnmal  of  the  Society  of 
I Arts  for  the  year  ISiS,  we  are  Indebted  In 
drawing  up  this  notice,  states  that  he  em- 
ployed the  tluetno'  In  four  cases  of  snake 
bite  with  coiiiplets' siicces.s.  He  also  gives 
I a strange  acconiit  of  the  way  In  which 
. the  Guaco  Is  reistrled  to  have  hts'ii  first 
I discovered,  the  substance  of  which  Is  as 
follows:— A traveller  passing  through  a 
I fotvst  observed  two  formidable  snakes  en- 
I gaged  In  deadly  encounU'r ; after  a short 
time  one  was  severely  bitten  and  fleil  from 
! the  scene  of  conflict,  until  It  reached  a 
cn't'ping  plant,  of  the  leaves  of  whirli  It 
partook  with  greeillness  — that  plant  was 
the  Giiaeo.  He  secured  the  n'pHle,  and 
brought  away  the  plant  the  leaves  of  which 
It  hwl  isiten.  The  snake,  althmigh  hitlen 
by  one  of  a most  deadly  species,  quite  re- 
covered. Another  ri'iHirt,  as  prohableas  the 
other,  ts  that  siiaki's  have  ts-cn  oliserved 
carefully  to  avoid  localities  where  the  plmit 
grows.  Many  persons  are  so  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  snake  will  not  approach 
the  Guaco,  that  when  travelling  In  the 
bush,  they  carry  a small  piece  of  the  root  . 
of  the  plant  in  their  pocket.  So  then,  this  \ 
wonderful  plant  prevents  the  access  ot ' 


snakes,  stuia’flcs  them,  and  kills  tliem  If 
they  do  come,  and  cures  them  If  bitten  by 
a fellow  snake,  and  likewise  cures  lium.ici 
Isiiigs  Idlteii  hy  thesi'  venomous  n'ptiles. 
There  ran  he  no  doubt  of  the  i>arti.al  truth 
of  some  of  these  sltitenicnls,  and  hence, 
not  only  the  Imtanical  history,  hut  the 
medical  i>ro)s'rties  of  Guaco,  demand  accu- 
rate luveBtlgatlou. 


Several  different  kinds  of  Arietolochin  t 
are  cultivated  In  hot-houses  for  the  sliigu-  ■ 
larlly,  and  In  some  cases  for  the  handsome 
aiU'earancc,  of  thoir  Bowers,  allxit  tlu'lr 
colour  Is  usually  of  a dlin^  hue.  The  i 
tlotvers  of  A.  gtnnea  act  os  a sort  of  By-trap  t . 
the  flowers  are  bent  In  the  middle,  .nid 
lined  with  hairs  pointed  downwards,  so 
that  ingress  Is  easy  hut  escape  Iropos.sihio 
to  the  unlucky  Insect,  which  thus,  It  may  | 
he  unconsciously,  aids  In  the  riiN'tiltig  ot  | 
I the  seed.  A.  Sipho,  a native  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  Is  cultivated  as  a cllmlo 
Ing  plant,  out  of  doors,  fur  the  sake  of  Its 
large,  heart-shai>cd  leaves ; the  Bower  Is 
eiirviHl  like  a siphon,  henre  Its  name ; It  has 
also  received  the  name  of  Pipe-vine,  front  ; 

' a rcsomhiaiice  In  the  form  of  the  tlowerw  ' 
to  that  of  a tobacco-pipe.  [M.T.  M.J 

ARISTOTHLIA.  A genus  of  the  natural 
I family  Tiliace/r.  There  are  four  species 
' known : shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opixislte 
or  termite  stalked  leaves,  which  \Tiry  iii’ich 
111  size  and  form.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white,  arranged  In  axillary  fascicles 
or  In  racemes  : the  herrie#  roundish,  vary- 
ing In  colour  from  pink  to  black,  and  in  slzo 
from  that  of  a small  pea  to  a cherry.  The 
wo<sl  of  A.  JIfiicgiii,  a native  of  Chill,  Is 
used  for  making  musical  Instnmienis.  Its 
t'  p iigli  bark  fonn  Ipg  the  strings.  The  herrlos 
are  acid  hut  eatable,  and  a wine  Is  made 
from  them  by  the  (iilll.aiis  which  is  given 
In  malignant  fever.  ‘ It  was  einploycsl  hy 
Ihimhey  In  Chill  during  the  plague  of  ifsy, 
with  boasted  success.'  Two  species  are 
found  ill  N.  Zealand ; the  berries  of  A 
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rneemofa,  the  MaVo-M»ko  of  the  natives, 
are  eaten.  The  Reims  Is  named  In  honour 
of  the  Greek  philosopher.  [A.  A.  It] 

ARJOOXA.  A genus  of  Olnrarfir,  am- 
talnlng  three  species  of  under-shrubs  or  ; 
herlraceous  plants,  with  alternate  rigid  i 
and  acute  leaves,  .and  Bowers  In  spikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  consists 
of  a cylindrical  (Ive-lohed  lube.  The  sta- 
mens, flve  In  number,  have  slender  nia- 
raents  and  oblong  anthers.  The  Inferior 
ovary  is  fleshy  and  contains  three  ovules. 
There  Is  a thread  llUestyle.andthree  short 
linear  stigmas.  The  fruit.  Included  In  the 
persistent  bracts  and  bracteoles.  Is  one-  j 
seeded.  The  species  are  natives  of  South  | 
America.  [W.  O.]  j 

AUMAUINTHE.  (Tr.)  Cachrya.  i 

ARMATURE,  ARMS.  Any  kind  of  de- 
fence consisting  of  spines,  prickles,  Ac. 

ARMENIACA.  The  Apricot,  Prunut 
Armeniara, 

ARMENIAOUS.  A native  of  Armenia ; 
but  more  generally  used  to  signify  apricot- 
coloured. 

ARMERIA.  Thrift.  A genus  of  Plum- 
baglnactiT,  with  narrow  often  grass-llke 
leaves  ami  n.aked  scaiies,  terminating  In 
compact  heads,  almost  like  those  of  the 
scabious,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
bracts,  the  two  outermost  of  which  have 
I the  ba.ses  produced  downwards,  forhilng  a 
I cylindrical  sheath  or  tube,  enclosing  the 
I upper  part  of  the  scape.  The  flowers  are 
I rose-coloured,  purple  orwhite.  Twospecles 
j are  Included  In  the  British  Flora,  but  one 
' of  them.  A pUtntngivra,  which  has  the 
leaves  three  or  flvenerved,  broader  to- 
wards the  end,  1s  only  found  In  Jersey. 
The  other,  A.  vulgaria.  Is  the  common  Sea- 
Pink  or  Thrift,  and  necurs  on  all  the  coasts 
and  many  of  the  mountains  of  the  British 
Islands : the  leaves  are  narrow  and  parallel- 
sided.  This  plant  is  ofu-n  cultivated  In 
gardens,  where  It  Is  sometimes  used  to 
supply  the  place  of  boiH'dglng,  for  which 
Its  compact  tufted  growth  mi^es  It  very 
suitable.  [J.  T.  80 

AR.MILLARIA.  A sub-genus  of  Agari- 
CHS,  distinguished  from  othcrwhlte-sporcd 
groups  by  its  partial  ring-llke  veil,  without 
any  universal  volva,  which  remains  at- 
tached to  the  stem.  Agarirua  taclleus,  a 
I species  common  on  almost  every  rotten 
j stump  In  autumn.  Is  the  most  prominent 
i ex.ample  met  with  In  thlsrountiy.  This  Is 
! friHiuently  eaten  abroad  under  the  name  of 
\ Halimasch  ; but  Ills  very  acrid,  and  causes 
I a strong  constriction  of  the  throat  when 
' eaten  raw.  It  would  not  be  an  acceptable 
article  of  food  in  this  country,  even  were 
it  free  from  danger.  [M.  J.  B.] 

AUM0I8E.  (Fr.)  Arlemitia. 

ARMORACIA.  The  Horse-Radish,  Coeh- 
earia  Armoracia. 

ARNERIA.  A small  genus  of  oriental 
and  North  African  Borngiw/tccir.  allied  to 
Lithospermum,  but  having  the  style  hifld  at 


the  apex,  and  the  stigmas  often  forming  i 
four  lobes.  The  species  are  small  and  very 
hispid  or  bristly,  with  pale  yellow  or  pur- 
pUsh-blue  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ARNICA.  The  name  applied  to  a genus 
of  the  composite  family,  distinguished  by 
the  following  characteristics : — Involucre 
hell-shaped,  of  two  rows  of  bracts ; outer- 
most florets  strap-shaped,  containing  pis- 
tils only  with  rudlmentanr  stamens ; cen- 
tral ones  tubular,  flve-toothed,  rentalning 
both  stamens  and  pistils;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  hairy;  style  with  long  arms 
covered  with  downy  hairs ; fruit  cylindri- 
cal, tapering  at  each  end,  ribbed,  h.tlry, 
and  surmounted  by  a pappus,  consisting  of 
close  rigid  rough  hairs  arranged  In  one 
row. 

A.  moniana,  the  Monntaln  Tobacco,  la  a 
native  of  Central  Europe.  Its  roots  and  i 
leaves  possess  imwerfully  acrid  proper-  | 
[ties,  but  In  small  doses  It  Is  employed  as 
a stimulant  In  low  fevers  and  other  condi-  : 
tlons  of  debility,  also  In  paralytic  alTec-  ! 
tlons;  externally  it  la  mucJi  used  as  a 
tincture  applied  to  bruises,  wounds,  and  ' 
sprains.  It  promotes  the  speedy  absorp- 
tion and  removal  of  the  effused  bloodL 
The  peculiar  properties  seem  especially 
due  to  a resinous  substance  called  amicin, 
and  to  a volatile  olL  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

ARNOI.DIA.  The  name  of  a section  of 
the  genus  fWmorpfiofAcco,  which  see.  The 
game  name  was  applied  by  Blume  to  a 
Java  plant,  which  Is  now  placed  in  the 
genns  Weivmanma.  | 

ARN'OSERIS.  Nipplewort.  An  Inslgnifl- 
cant  native  annual  weed  belonging  to  the 
trtlie  Ciehnrarm,  of  compound  flowers.  It  ; 
grows  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  with  ' 
a brunched  k-afless  stcm.the  upper  branches  i 
Ix-ing  hollow  and  singularly  swollen  up- 
wards so  as  to  assume  a cJub-shaiiod  form. 
Tlie  flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  By  ; 
Bmltli,  HiKiker,  and  others.  It  Is  placed  In  ! 
the  genus  Lapatma,  from  which  It  was  | 
separated  hy  Gartner  on  account  of  the 
fruit  la-Ing  crowned  with  a pappus  of  ' 
many  short  entire  broad  scales  ; in  Lap- 
aana  the  fruit  is  naked.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ARNOTTO  or  ANATTO.  Btoi  Oral- 
tana, 

ARON7COI.  A genus  of  the  composite 
family,  closely  allied  to.  and  only  differing 
from,  Doroniritm,  In  all  the  acliencs  being 
fumlslied  with  a pilose  pappus.  Instead  of 
tliose  of  the  disc  only.  There  .are  four 
known  species,  all  of  them  pretty  peren- 
nial herbs  restricted  to  mountain  districts 
In  central  Europe  and  Asia.  They  have 
stems  varying  from  three  Inches  to  two 
feet  high,  termlimflng  In  one  or  more 
yellow-rayed  flower-heads,  somellmi's  two 
inches  across ; the  rmit-leaves  are  stalked. 
heart-sha|)cd  or  oblong,  and  toothed,  with 
a smooth  or  downy  surface,  and  those  of 
the  stem  sessile  ami  nrran  ged  alternately — 
not  opposite  as  In  the  nearly  allied  genus 
Amtoi.  A.  Cluaii  Is  a neat  little  .Alpine 
species,  three  to  flve  Inches  high,  fre- 
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■ quencly  met  with  in  collectlona  of  Alplno 
plants.  [A.  A.  B.J 

ARPOPHVLLUM.  Under  this  name  are 
collected  alMiut  four  species  of  epiphytal 
Orchids,  liihahitiiig  Mexico  and  New 
Grenada.  They  have  slender  l>ull>*llke 
atoms,  invested  with  stout  sheaths  ami  one 
or  two  narrow  leather>*  leaves  at  their  tip. 
The  flowers  are  collected  In  dose  cylin- 
drical spikes,  are  small,  somewhat  globose, 
and  have  a rich  deep  crimson  ct>lour.  One 
of  the  species,  A.  r-ardinalis^  Is  as  much  as 
three  fwt  high.  One  or  two  species  exist 
In  gardens,  where  they  are  valued  for  their 
elegant  manner  of  growth.  A.  alpirtum  is 
! the  hardiest,  inhabiting  Mount  Totanica- 
‘ pan,  at  the  elevation  of  10,(X>0  feet  alMivo  | 
the  sea  level,  where  it  rides  on  the  bnmehes 
of  the  Mexican  alder,  in  a region  where  > 
I oaks  refuse  to  grow.  I 

j ARRABID.EA.  A genus  of  ! 

: uccr,  composed  of  about  twenty  South 
American,  chiefly  Brazilian  s|jecies,  all  of 
whicli  are  citmhing  shrubs,  having,  wlien  | 
young,  pinnate  or  trifoliate,  when  old  hi- 
foliate  leaves,  generally  furnisiied  with  ; 
tendrils.  The  genus  may  he  readily  dia*  j 
tiugulshed  from  all  other  BiffnaniacfO'  l»y 
having  by  far  the  smallest  flowers  in  the  | 
order,  the  corolias  being,  fn  some  in-  < 
stances,  only  three  to  four  lines  long ; also 
. by  its  stamens,  four  of  which  are  fertile, 

; whilst  the  fifth  Is  sterile  and  of  c^iiial 
length  with  the  rest.  Tlie  calyx  is  cup- 
shaptHl ; the  corolla  hjiiocniterlform  ; the 
fruit  A dehiscent,  smooth,  flattened  cap- 
sule, linear  in  shape,  and  having  a septum 
placed  pamllelwlth  the  valves  of  the  hitter. 
The  flowers,  though  small,  are  arranged  in 
large  terminal  iianlcles,  and  render  the 
A rrnbiila  a^  ornamental  oljjecta  The  leaves 
of  several  have  a deep  rose  or  purplish 
' tint,  and  are  us«h1  for  dyes.  One  of  tlicse 
' species  is  A.  rosen,  from  which  a purplish 
colour  is  extracted  in  the  foresUof  Ulo  Ne- 
gro, and  Imported  to  Kurojn*.  The  doubtful 
Bigntmia  Chica,  probably  also  a congener, 
funilshes,  by  boiling  Its  leaves  In  wiUer, 
a n:*d  feculent  subsUince,  which  Is  quickly 
precipitated  by  adding  some  3ulces  of  the 
bark  of  an  unknown  tree,  callitl  Amyana; 
the  Indians  use  it  for  fialntliig  their  IxMly 
riMl  HU  also  an  article  of  Importance  to 
dyers.  In  nature  it  approaches  the  resins, 
but  contains  some  t>ccunar  prop«'rticB;  It 
gives  an  orange  colour  to  cotton. 
n<mia(?)  Chicn,  termed  *Cli!ca'  in  the  Ori- 
noco districts.  Is  prolwibly  identical  with 
the  *Carujura.*  In  the  Isthmiu  of  Pananm  j 
It  U known  as  ‘ Hojita  dc  tenlr,*  and  used  i 
for  dyeing  Spanish  hammocks.  Silk-w<rriiis 
fed  with  iho  leaves  are  staled  to  produce  . 
red  silk.  Cli.  S.]  | 

I ARRAOArHA,  A name  applied  by  the 
natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  South  ■ 
America  to  several  klnda  of  plants,  |>os- 1 
sesHlng  tubers  or  tul>eroU8 roots,  but, lN>ta  ! 
nlcally  streaking,  cnnfliieil  to  a genus  of  I 
umbelliferous  plants  allied  to  the  hem- 
I lock.  Its  principal  distinguishing  cha- ! 
nicterUUcs  are  — limb  of  the  calyx  entire;! 


’ petals  ovale  or  lance-shaped,  purplish,  w Itli 
j the  pidiit  bent  inwards ; fruit  turgid,  com- 
1 pressed  fn>in  side  to  side,  wingless,  sur- 
mounted by  the  thlckem^  baM>s  of  the 
style  ; alhumen  curved.  A.  eifcuienta  Is  | 
cultivated  in  the  cimler  mountainous  dls-  { 
tricLs  of  Northern  8*mtli  AmericH,  where 
the  roots  fonti  the  staple  diet  of  the  in- 
htthllatits.  The  plant  is  somewhat  like  the 
hemlock  (Conium  maculatum\,  but  its 
leavi^s  art'  broader,  its  stem  not  s|»otted, 
and  its  flowers  are  of  a dingy  punde  co- 
lour ; the  roots  are  large  ami  divideti  into  ! 
several  fleshy  lobes  of  the  sire  of  a carrot,  ' 
which  when  Indled  art*  Ann  and  have  a ! 
flavour  Intermediate  between  a chesimt  I 
and  a iKirsuip.  Trials  have  lieen  made  to 
cultivate  the  plant  In  tills  country,  but 
the  climate  haa  not  been  found  suited  ^ 
for  ft.  It  might  )>e  tried  in  some  of  our  < 
colonies  with  adrant.age.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

The  name  Arracacha  Is  also  given  tf>  one  I 
of  the  luber-beariug  species  of  Oxalls,  O.  | 
crcMo/u.  [T.  M.]  1 

ARIlfeTE-BCEUF,  (Fr.)  Ofumis  procur-  ; 

renj.  j 

AURHENATHERrM.  A genus  of  grasses  ! 
of  thi*tril»c  AiYnacr/r.distingulKbed  chiefly  [ 
by  having  two  florets  within  the  glumes,  t 
the  lower  of  which  Is  almrtlve.  The  only  I 
British  8}H*€le8  is  the  tall  Oat-grass,  A. 
nrcnncruTn,  which  (n  many  instamx's  forms 
a ver>*  considerable  portion  of  good  mear 
dowB  and  i>Bstures.  Although  a largo 
growing  siteclcs,  and  one  which  cattle  ap- 
pear bi  like.  It  is  found,  on  lM*ing  chemi- 
cally analyzed,  to  be  low  in  nutritive  pro- 
perties comtinred  with  some  other  kinds, 
consequently,  it  is  mostly  cultivated  as  a , 
portion  in  mixtures  of  grasses,  and  never  ] 
alone  as  a crop.  For  this  punmse  H is  use-  | 
ful  In  Jissisling  the  weaker  sU*mmei1  kind.**  j 
to  stand  upright  while  ri|K‘ning.  The  few  { 
A|>ecleswhich  wereformallyliirluclod  under  > 
this  genus,  as  defined  by  Deauvols.  will  »>e  [ 
found  descrll>e<l  under  the  genus  A r'ena  in 
SUfidfirs  Si/nop^is.  [D.  M.] 

AHROCHE  ERINARD.  (Fr.)  Atriplex 
AortenMj*.  — FRAISFL  Blituni  r^pdatHin. 

— ROURPIEU,  AtripU'x portidacoidcs. 

ARROW-GRAP.S.  A common  name  for 
TYig/oc/n'n.  The  name  Arrow-gnus  is  also 
applied  to  the  Juncagmaceep  generally. 

ARROW-HEAD.  Sdgittana  sagitif/itlia,  ! 

ARROW-ROOT.  A pure  kind  of  starch 
obtained  from  vTirlous  plants,  and  employed 
fordletAD'ftnd  other  purposes.  That  called 
Benniida  or  West  Indian  Arn>w-nM)t  Is  ol>- 
talned  from  Murrrntit  amndinffcra,  nrazil* 
iaii  Arrow-root  or  Tapioca  meal  isobtained 
from  Afinu'Aot  Mti7wj*imn.  Chinese  Arrow- 
TiM>t  is  said  to  come  from  the  tul»ers  of 
A>/«m6t«OT  ^n'ojtum.  East  Indian  Airow- 
r«H»t  Is  obtained  from  different  species  of 
CwrcMww.  English  Airow-ront  is  the  starch 
obiaincKl  from  the  tulnrs  of  the  potato, 
.Vfdanufn  twbcrtwmm.  The  S4*eds  of  Dion  ! 
edule  furnish  a kind  of  Arrow-root  in  Mez-  r 
Ico.  Oswego  Arrow-root  Is  obtained  In 


I 
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America  from  Indian  com,  2ca  Jf<iv».  A ing  four  walea  in<ilde  the  tube,  and  having 
' kind  of  Arrow-root,  called  Toiu  leu  moi»,  a four-cleft  aomewhat  two-llpin'd  limb,  tlie 
which  comes  from  llie  West  Indies,  ia  hui>-  ! upiicr  aegment  of  which  is  broader  ; four 
posed  to  be  the  pnaluce  of  CaNitu  edulu,  dldjiuimous  stamens  inserted  In  tlic  tul>c 
C Achiriu,  and  proljably  of  otlier  siH’ctea.  ' of  the  conilla,  tlie  hinder  ones  shorter  : a 
That  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  comes  from  simple  style  with  a bilammellate  stigma ; 
Taeea  neennica.  Though  the  name  Arrow-  and  a two-celled  ovary  conWlnlng  many 
root  is  that  applied  to  the  produce  of  ovules.  The  species  are  glabrous  herbs  of 
various  plants.  It  Is  more  particularly  as-  India  and  the  East,  and  have  opposite 
sociau>d  with  that  of  the  J/oranta.  The  leaves,  with  tenninal  racemes  of  flowers, 
word  is  a corruption  of  the  name  Ara-  A.  fimbriatum  is  an  ornamental  siiecles, 
root.  [T.  JL]  sometimes  seen  In  gardena  (T-  M.] 


ARROW-WtXH).  An  American  name 
for  certain  sis'cles  of  Vitumunt,  as  V. 
(Jen'titurn,  pubacciu,  etc. 

ARRUDEA.  A gennsof  themangostcen 
family  (Clueian/r),  differing  from  Ctueia, 
to  which  it  Is  most  nearly  related,  in  having 
a many-leaved  calyx,  a larger  number  of 
Iietals  and  stamens,  as  well  as  a stalked 
stigma  Three  species  are  knowm  ; two  of 
them  fonnd  In  Brazil,  the  other  In  Surinam. 
Their  leaves  are  opposite,  smooth  and 
leathery,  and  their  flowers  solitary,  stalked 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  sometimes 
as  large  as  those  of  a camellia  A.  elueioidef, 
a Urazlllan  siiecles,  is  said  to  lie  a small 
tree,  from  the  braiichcs  of  which  a viscid 
gum  exudes  ; while  A.  roseo,  the  Surinam 
siiecles,  is  said  to  grow  on  the  trunks  of 
other  trees  which  It  clasps  with  Its  long 
stringy  roots  so  tightly  as  eventually  to 
kill  them.  As  In  the  other  species,  a gum 
exudes  from  the  stems,  which  sometimes 
arc  upwards  of  forty  feet  long,  while  their 
greatest  thickness  is  two  and  a half  feet. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honourof  M.  Arruda 
de  Ciiniara,  who  wrote  on  fibrous  plants  of 
' DrazIL  [A.  A.  B.] 


ARTABOTRV.S.  A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Anmtneeir.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  hook-like  form 
Ilf  the  fiower  stalks,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  fnilt  is  hung  or  suspended.  The  pro- 
minent characters  of  the  genus  are:  hooked 
woody  flower  stalks ; three  sepals,  coherent 
at  the  base  ; six  petals  In  two  rows,  all  of 
the  same  sha|«,  and  so  placed  In  the  flower 
bud  that  they  touch  by  the  margins  only, 
hollowed  at  the  liase,  and  constricted 
around  the  ovaries ; numerous  densely 
packed  stamens ; ovaries  Indefinite  In  nnm- 
tier,  each  containing  at  the  base  two  erect 
ovules.  The  plants  constituting  this  genus 
are  shrubs  or  climbing  plants,  natives  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  chiefly, 
blit  one  Is  found  in  the  western  iMrt  of 
tropical  Afilca.  A.  odnrntitthna  is  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  shnib,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Its  fragrant  flowers,  tliroiighoiit 
the  East,  and  also  in  hot-hmises  In  this 
country.  The  leaves  of  certain  kinds  arc 
highly  estoemeil  in  Java,  against  cholera, 
their  value  being  probably  dependent  on 
the  warm  aromatic  principle  (lervading 
them.  fM.  T.  M.l 


ARTASEMA.  A genusof  .Scropk«lnrfnc«o>, 
synonymous  with  Aekimrtirji  of  Vahl.  It 
la  characterised  by  a flve-|«rted  siibcqual 
calyx ; a funnel  or  bell-shaped  corolla,  bear- 


ARTAXTHE  Tlie  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  hclonging  to  the  [lepper  family 
(PiprTnr,<F).  Tliey  are  woody  plants  with 
jointed  stems,  rough  leaves,  and  spikes  of  i 
flowers  opiMislte  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
arc  jierfect  with  peltate  or  hooded  bracts. 
A.  elongnta,  formerly  called  Piper  aiiguft(/o- 
; Hum,  furnishes  one  of  the  articles  known 
I by  the  I’eruvlans  as  Matlco,  and  which  is 
i used  by  them  for  the  same  pnrj>oses  as 
I cutiehs.  the  produce  of  a nearly-allied 
I plant ; but  Its  chief  value  Is  as  a styptic, 
the  rough  leaves  of  the  plant  having  the 
power  of  staunching  blood.  The  under  sur- 
face of  the  h-af  is  rough,  traversed  by  a 
network  of  projecting  veins,  and  covered 
I with  hairs;  hence  Its  effect  in  stopping 
I ha-morrhage  Is  probably  mechanical  like 
that  of  llnt.cobweb,  and  other  commouly- 
I used  styptlca  It  has  also  been  einployetl 
iiitemally  to  check  hsemorrhages,  tiut  with 
i doubtful  effect.  Its  aromatic  bitter  stlni- 
i ulant  properties  are  like  those  of  culiebs, 

I and  deiiend  prolaUily  on  a volatile  oil,  a 
dark  green  resin,  and  a peculiar  bitter  ^ 
principle  called  matirin.  A.odwacrtlsmaile 
use  of  In  Brazil  for  Its  jiungent  aromatic  i 
stimulant  ijualitles,  as  well  as  for  Its  spe- 
clflceffecta  Other  plants  appear  to  furnish  , 
leaves  having  similar  jiropertles,  and  called 
by  the  same  name  by  the  Columbians.  Bee 
EUFAToniCX.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ARTEMISIA.  A genus  of  plauU  com- 
monly called  Wormwood,  belonging  to  the 
trllie  .gcBCcioacm  of  the  Compotilir.  Tlie 
Wormwooils  are  shrubby  or  herloceous 
plants  with  their  leaves  usually  much  dl- 
tddetl  and  frec|uentlj'  of  a grey  colour.  The 
flower  heads  are  small,  luiriie  In  panicles, 
and  provided  with  an  Involucre  of  over- 
lapping bracts ; the  florets  are  as  long  as 
the  Involucre,  yellow  or  greenish,  either 
all  tubular  and  flve-friotbed,  or  the  central 
1 ones  tubular,  flve-toothed  and  tmrren,  and 
the  outer  ones  flllfomi  nr  three-tiMilhed, 

I female  and  fertile:  the  florets  arc  placed 
j on  a receptacle  without  scales,  and  the 
j fnilts  arc  obovate  and  not  provided  with 
I a pappus.  The genusiswidely  dlstributi'd 
I over  the  temperate  and  warmer  temperate 
I regions  of  the  glol>e,  and  most  of  them  are 
I reinarkalile  for  their  strong  mlnur  and 
liitter  taste.  Three  or  four  siiecies  grow 
wild  In  this  country,  lii  certain  of  the 
Western  sucesof  North  America,  as  riah, 

' Texas,  New  .Mexico,  A-c.,  are  large  tracts 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  other  vegeta- 
tion than  that  affordtHl  by  certain  kinds  of 
Artemifia,  which  cover  vast  plums  and 
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J ^ve  them  an  untvonuU  grpjisli  green  hue. 
1 The  plants  are  known  under  various  naniea 
1 by  the  trappers,  who  flml  the  gnarled  and 
j Interlacing  branches  an  almost  Insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  mail  or  horse.  The 
plants,  moreover,  are  of  no  value  as  forage. 
The  few  wlldanimals  that  feed  on  them  are 
said  to  have  their  Mesh  rendered  of  a bitter 
taste  In  couscs|Uencc.  The  Artemitian  lUso 
alHiund  111  the  arid  soil  of  the  Tartarian 
Stepiies,  and  In  other  similar  situations. 

Thetkmimon  Wormwood.  A.  Ahsinthium, 
Is  found  wild  In  some  inrts  of  Uritaiiiand 
cultivated  In  rottage-gardena  It  possesses 
aromatic  hitter  and  tonic  properties,  and 
1 wa.s  formerly  much  employed  as  a verml- 
1 fuge.  The  active  properties  of  the  plant, 
and  prolKihly  those  of  the  other  kinds  used 
j for  llkepurjjoses, depend  on  a volatile  oil,  a 
' iHTUllar  bitter  principle  called  ab9inthtnf^ 
and  an  acid  culled  absinthic  acid.  What  Is 
called  salt  of  wormwood  Is  an  Impure  car- 
bonate of  ]>otash,  obtained  from  the  aslies 
of  wormwood. 

A large  number  of  the  species  possess 
similar  properties  to  those  found  In  the 
common  wormwood,  and  are  hence  used 
for  the  saiiie  piiriioses  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  flower  stalks  and  heads  of 
! several  species  of  Artemiiia  are  sold  by 
: herbalists  under  the  name  of  Wormseed: 
they  are  chiefly  Imiuirted  from  the  Levant, 

1 and  an'  the  pnaluce  of  plants  growing  In 
Syria, Persia,  and  Barbary.  Ot liens  ImiKirted 
from  IiHlla  are  employed  as  verralfugea 
A.  ifoxtt  Is  sjild  by  l)r.  Bindley  to  he  the 
plant  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  In 
the  formation  of  their  Moxa,a  small  pellet 
ot  comhustihle  material,  placed  on  the  skiii 
and  burnt  there  so  as  to  produce  a sore. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  pin  poses,  and  on 
the  same  principle  as  a blister,  hut  It  Is 
' exceedingly  painful  and  now  very  rarely 
' employed.  Some  of  the  species  of  Arte- 
mtuM  growing  In  Switzerland  are  used  In 
the  manufacture  ot  the  bitter  aromatic 
Kxtralt  d'Absiiitlie. 

The  Southerawood  of  gsnlens,  A.  Abro- 
tamim,  sometimes  called  by  country  people 
Old  Man.  Is  a shrub  with  finely  divided 
1 greyish  green  leave.s,  wh  Ich  have  n fragrant 
j aiaunatlc  odour,  said  to  l>o  illsagreeulile  to 
bees  and  other  Insects.  The  plant  1s  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Kumiie. 

The  Tarragon,  A.  /JmniHculun,  differs 
from  the  majority  of  Its  fellows  In  that  Us 
leaves  are  imdivided ; they  are  narrow  and 
lance-shaiwl,  of  a bright  green  colour,  and 
possess  a peculiar  aromatic  taste,  without 
the  chamcteristic  bitterness  of  the  genus. 
The  plant  1s  a native  of  Blljeria.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ARTIIAN  IT  A,  (Fr.)  Cyclamai  europicum. 

ARTH  RO BOTH YS.  A name  proiiosed 
for  a small  group  of  Indian  ferns,  now 
referred  to  Lartrea.  [T.  M.] 

AUTHROCXK.MPM.  A genus  of  Chenn 
p/ydiacf<r,  seimrateil  from  SaHeximia  to  re- 
ceive S.  fnitifota  and  a few  other  species, 
which  differ  from  the  restricted  S»iitamia 
In  having  the  flowers  hiddi'n  in  the  articu- 
lations of  the  branches,  and  not  concealed 

In  excavations  In  the  ails.  The  calyx  also 
Is  trigonous  or  letragonous,  with  three  to 
five  teeth,  and  without  wing  ornpiK'tidage. 
The  seed  has  a distinctly  double  Intogu-  i 
nient,  while  In  fkiUeumin  It  Is  single. 
Otherwise  the  two  genera  agn'e.  They 
have  perfect  flowers,  without  scales  ; one  ' 
or  two  stamens ; two  styles ; and  an  ovale  ‘ 
one-celled  and  one-seitled  ovary.  Tlie  ' 
siiecles  are  found  in  the  salt  marshes  of 
all  parts  of  the  worliL  A.  /rtUinumn  is 
abundant  on  the  British  coastA  [W.  CJ 

ARTHROLEPIS.  The  name  given  to  a 
genua  of  the  composite  family  (Cotiipo- 
•itir).  There  Is  but  one  stiecles  known,  a | 
perennial  herb,  native  of  Syria,  a foot  high,  1 
with  alternate  linear  piiiiiatlseet  leaves, 
the  segments  very  small  and  closely  over- 
lapping I'ach  other.  The  flower-heads  are  ' 
single  at  the  ends  of  the  branciies : the  ray 
florets  yellow.  All  the  i>arts  of  the  plant 
are  covered  with  a white  mealy  pulie- 
sccnce.  It  Is  nearly  related  to  the  Chamo- 
miles (An(*cmi»)  and  the  Mlllfolls  (Achil- 
len) : differing  from  the  flrst  In  Its  winged 
achenes,  from  the  second  In  Its  single 
flower-heads,  and  from  both  In  the  jointed  ! 
scales  of  the  involucre.  The  name  of  the 
genus  Is  derived  from  this  latter  clrcum-  ^ 
stance.  [A.  A.  B.]  [ 

ARTHROLORirM.  An  unlm|K>rtant  ! 
genus  of  leguminous  plants  distinguished  j 
from  theeiiually  unpretending  Omithupui,  1 
by  the  heads  of  flowers  la'ing  destitute  of  | 
a floral  leaf,  or  bract,  at  the  hiuse.  There 
are  two  European  sjaTles,  one  of  which.  i 
A.  etiructcdfum,  grows  In  the  Channel  Isles  i 
andlnSrllly.  It  Is  a small  (ilaiil  with  pros- 
trate stems,  pinnate  leaves,  and  minute 
cream-coloured  flowers  veined  with  crim- 
son, growing  In  heails  of  four  or  five,  and 
succeeded  by  as  many-jointed  and  curved 
pods,  wlilch  together  bear  a singular  re- 
semblance to  a bird's  foot.  [C.  A.  J.j 

ARTHROPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  the 
Biimonia  family,  containing  live  species, 
all  of  them  shrubs  or  small  trees,  found  In 
Madagascar  and  the  islands  of  Eastern 
tropical  Africa.  Their  leaves  are  com- 
pound, opiKisite,  or  alternate,  and  very 
peculiar  In  structure;  Indeed,  in  four  of 
the  species  no  true  leaves  may  be  said  to 
bo  developed,  but  their  ig'Uoli-s,  or  leaf- 
stalks are  winged  and  leaf-like,  with  two 
In  four  Joints,  the  segments  between  the 
joints  Ik'Iiik  wedg(‘-sha|Hid,  and  the  ter- 
minal one  acute.  In  ,1.  Tlioiuirnanum 
leaflets  are  priKlueod  from  the  joints  of  the  i 
petiole.  Their  flowers  are  generally  large 
and  tubular,  disposed  In  racemes  or  co- 
rymbs from  the  ultimate  forklngsof  the 
braneheA  A.miulaganearimfe  is  cultivated 
In  England.  Its  flowers  are  pink  In  colour, 
large  and  tubular,  the  limb  of  Mie  corolla 
flvc-Iobc<l,  with  crisped  margin.^  The 
name  Arthrophi/lhim  slgnlfles  jointed  leaf. 

It  has  been  chnngetl  by  some  authors  Ui 
J’/ipllarthnin  liccause  the  name  Arfkro- 
phpUum  Is  given  also  to  a genus  of  the 
AroUa  family.  [A.  A.  B.} 
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ABTHROI’ODII’M.  A (TCIlus  of  Au»- 
tnlluii  and  Xi'W  Zealand  LUiacrar,  allied  to 
Aiiiaerieiim,  with  gnias-llke  radical  leaves, 
fasciculate  roots,  and  small  puri>llsh  or 
white  flowers  In  lax  racemes  or  panicles ; 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  clothed 
with  fine  short  hairs  for  half  their  length. 
A few  species  are  cultivated  In  our  green- 
houses. CJ-  T.  8.] 

ARTHKOPTERia  A name  proposed 
for  a few  tropical  ferns  distinguished  hy 
having  a jointed  stalk.  They  are  referred 
severally  to  the  genera  Ltutrea,  Xephru- 
Upitt  aiid  i*otypmtiunu  fT.  M.j 

ARTIIRO.STEMMA.  A genus  of  tro- 
pical American  ilelatiUnnaefa',  which  have 
little  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  agree 
In  having  the  |iarts  of  the  Bower  in  fours, 
the  anthers  eared  at  the  base-,  the  ovary 
bristly  at  the  apex.  Some  of  the  siiecles 
are  handsome,  resembling  the  RhexUu. 
A few  of  the  species  arc  cultivated  In 
our  stoves  and  greenhouses.  [J-  T.  80 

ARTHROTAXI8.  A genus  of  Cani/era, 
consisting  of  much  branched  evergreen 
trees  of  no  great  height,  with  short,  thick, 
densely  imbricated  leaves, closely  covering 
the  branches.  The  male  flowers  form  very 
short  terminal  spikes  with  two-celled  an- 
thers. The  ripe  rones  are  also  terminal. 
Sessile,  smoU,  and  globular,  with  almost 
woody  iieltate  scales,  eacli  bearing  three 
to  six  Inverted  seeds.  There  are  only 
three  species  known,  all  natives  of  Tas- 
mania. 

ARTICHAUT.  (Fr.)  Cynara  Scotymiu. 

ARTICHOKE.  Cynara  Srolymu*.  — , 
JERUSALEM.  HtUunthus  tuberosue. 

ARTICCLUS.  A joint;  a place  where 
spontaneous  or  easy  separation  takes 
place. 

ARTILLERY  PLANT.  PUea  terpylH- 
falia,  and  kemiariir/oUa. 

ARTOCARPACEAE(ArtocaT7»ciF,  Artoear~ 
pads).  A group  of  apetalous  trees,nnt  unlike 
the  plane  trees  of  Europe,  but  for  the  most 
pan  Inhabiting  the  tropics  and  always  the 
wrarmer  ports  of  the  world.  Tliey  abound 
In  a milky  Juice,  and  have  for  the  most 
part  iheir  female  flowers  collected  into 
fleshy  masses  or  beads  Moreover,  they 
have  great  sheathing  convolute  stipules 
like  those  of  a flg  tree.  Tlie  more  Im- 
portant genera  are  Artocarjnu  and  An- 
tturu). 

ARTOCARPU8.  This  name,  signifying 
BriMid-frult,  is  applied  to  the  genus  of  trees 
furnishing  the  well-known  fruit  of  that 
name.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  order 
Artucarpaeeir,  and  Is  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing its  male  or  stanion-lH'aring  flowers 
borne  on  long  clul>-shaped  spikes,  and  the 
pist  il-lwarlng  ones  In  round  heads.  The 
male  flowers  have  a tubular  calyx  of  two 
sepals  containing  a single  stamen ; the 
female  flowers  have  a simple  ovary,  con- 
taining a single  ovule,  and  sunnounted  hy 
a style  with  two  stigmas  curved  dowm- 


wards.  These  female  flowers  soon  grow 
together,  and  form  one  large  fleshy  mass, 
which  becomes  the  fruit,  which  Is  thus 
formed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
mulberry  Is,  but  In  the  bread-fruit  fai-1- 
naceous  matter  takes  the  place  of  the 
sugar  and  vegetable  jelly  of  the  former. 

The  Bread-fruit  tree  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  (A.  mcisu)  Is  a moderate-sized  tree, 
whose  young  branches  arc  marked  with 
ring-hke  scars  indicating  the  sis>i  where  the 
large  convolute  stipules  have  Imh-ii  placed. 
The  leaves  are  large  rough  dark  green,  di- 
vided Into  lolies,  something  like  those  of  a 
flg  tree.  The  fruit  Is  roundish,  of  the  size 
of  a melon,  rough  on  the  exterior,  marked 
with  hexagonal  knobs,  or  in  some  of  the 
varieties  smooth  and  of  a green  colour. 
The  pulp  In  the  Interior  Is  whitish,  and  of 
the  consistence  of  newbread.  It  is  roasted 
before  It  Is  eaten,  but  has  little  flavour. 
The  best  varieties  contain  no  seeds,  the  tree 
being  propagated  b)  shoots  that  spring  from 
the  roots.  The  tree  contains  a viscid  milky 
juice,  containing  caoutchouc,  which  is 
used  instead  of  glue,  and  for  caulking  the 
canoes  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  who 


make  use  also  of  the  timber  of  the  tree, 
which  la  soft,  and  is  said  to  attain  a ma- 
hogany colour  by  exposure.  The  bark  of 
the  young  tree  Is  also  fabricated  Into  a 
coarse  cloth.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
bread-fruit  constitutes  the  principal  article 
of  diet,  which  Is  prc|>ared  by  baking  it  In 
an  oven  heated  by  hot  stones.  The  plant 
is  now  cultivated  In  the  West  Indies,  but 
docs  not  equal  the  plalntain  as  an  article 
of  food.  The  history  of  Its  Introduction 
Into  these  Islands  Is  associated  with  the 
well-known  Incidents  of  the  mutiny  of  the 


crew  of  the  ‘ Bountr/  which  h«d  1>een  wnt 
out  under  the  comniHiid  uf  LleuL  Bliirh  to 
procure  hrc»d-fruil  tree*,  at  the  eanient 
re<]uest  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  natural* 
lata  who  accompanied  him  in  Ida  vnya^ea. 
The  flrat  atUonpt  waa  fruatrated  by  the 
mutiny  of  the  crew  after  the  planta  had 
been  procured,  and  alt  promie^  well.  A 

I second  attempt,  four  years  subaequcntly, 

I proTed  aiirceasfuL 

I The  Jack,  A.  inlegrifolia.  Is  a native  of 
the  Indian  Archipelaso;  It  produces  a fruit 
like  that  of  the  above-named  kind,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  at  all  lolwd  or  divided.  It  Is 
cultivated  In  Southern  India  and  all  the 
warm  parts  of  Asia.  The  fruit  la  a favourite 
article  of  food  among  the  natives,  as  also 
arc  the  roasted  seids.  The  tlmlier  Is  much 

i used  for  making  furniture ; It  is  at  first  of 
a |«le  colour,  but  subsequently  becomes 
dark,  approaching  to  a maliogany  tint. 

< Bird-lime  is  manufactured  from  the  juice. 

; A.  hirtiUa,  'a  native  of  Malabar,  possesses 
similar  qualities  A.  iucisa  is  shown  in 
Plates  ka  and  Te.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ARTTM.  A genus  of  planta  of  the  family 
Aruccre,  known  by  having  a large  spatbe, 
whose  edges  are  rolled  over  one  another 
at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  unlseimU.  and 
pbiced  on  a fleshy  spike  or  spadix,  which 
Is  cluleshaped  and  destitute  of  flowiTs  at 
the  summit,  but  at  the  lower  portion 
bears  male  flowers  or  stamens,  ronslstlng 
merely  of  anthers,  opening  by  lateral  slits, 
unprovided  with  fliaments,  and  not  In- 
vested by  a perianth.  Between  the  male 
flowers  and  the  female  are  a number  of 
abortive  flowers  having  the  appearance 
of  threads  or  hairs.  Quite  at  the  base  of 
the  spadix  the  female  flowers  are  placed ; 
these  consist  merely  of  ovaries,  containing 
two  to  six  ovules,  and  ripening  Into  a berry- 
like  fruit. 

The  common  Arum  of  the  hedges  (A.  ma- 
mUitum),  or,  as  it  Is  commonly  calletl, 
Lords  and  Ladies,  or  Wake  Rubin,  Is  an  ex- 
tremely acrid  poisonous  plant,  but  by  dry- 
ing, or  the  agency  of  heat,  the  acridmatter 
is  destroyed.  It  has  a whitish  nsitstork, 
from  which  proceed  ovate  arrow-shaped 
grwn  leaves,  fnvinently  marked  with  dark 
blotches  Slid  placed  on  long  stalks ; the 
snathe  Is  green.  The  s|Midlx  Is  of  various 
sliades  of  purple,  or  more  rarely  of  a dull 
yellowish  colour.  When  the  fruits  are 
ripe,  they  arc  of  a brilliant  red  colour,  and 
very  conspicuous,  ,at  not  only  the  tops  of 
the  spadix,  hut  also  the  Investing  sinMie 
wither,  and  fall  off  as  Ibe  fruit  attains  to 
maturity.  Prom  the  tubers  of  this  plant, 
in  the  Isle  of  Portliuid,  a starch  called 
Portland  ArrowToot  was  formerly  exten- 
sively prtipartal  by  |smnding  tiie  tuiters 
with  water,  and  then  straining.  On  allow- 
ing tbe  strained  liuuld  to  stand  the  starch 
was  tleposlual.  Care  was  nercssary  from 
the  extremely  acrid  iialtire  of  the  plant. 
Indeed,  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  in  his  IlturtraiM 
JfandhfHik  of  Brifinh  PlantM,  records  tltat 
many  hours'  boiling  dldnutsulflce  to  dlssl- 
Iiatc  the  acrid  matter. 

A.  iUUicum  lias  liecn  found  to  grow  in  the 


i Isle  of  Wlglit.  It  Is  a much  larger  plant 
. Iliiin  Cheesuuninn  A.  maeulatum,  the  ietives, 
I with  white  veins,  Iwve  the  lobes  at  the 
Iwse  spreading  more  widely  than  in 
j that  species,  and  the  spatUe  is  rolled 
lisckwards  at  tho  ]>oint  aa  the  flowers 
' ri|<en. 

The  root  of  A.  montanun  it  used  in 
Itidia  to  poison  tigers.  The  roots  of  A. 
IjiTatum  furnish  an  article  of  diet  to  the 
natives  of  the  Clrcar  mountaltis.  Tliey 
re-iulre,  however,  to  be  carefully  liolled 
several  times,  and  dressed  In  a particular 
manner,  to  dl  vest  them  of  a aomewhat  dis- 
agreeable taste. 

All  the  species  of  Arum,  and  those  of 
allied  genera,  such  as  ArUama,  Coloea»iiu 
Caladium,  Amorphophalliu  anii  others,  pos- 
w-ss  a similar  combination  of  extremely 
acrid  properties,  with  the  presence  of 
a large  quantity  of  farina,  which  can  he 
I separated  from  the  poisonous  ingredient 
by  heat  or  water,  or  by  merely  drying  in 
some  Instances. 

A.  Braeuneultu  Is  commonly  niltivated 
In  gardens  for  tbe  sake  of  Its  large  pedate 
leaves.  Its  si’otb-d  stem,  and  purple  simdlx. 
The  smell  Is  fetid,  and  apt  to  produce 
headache.  The  Arunu  have  been  made 
use  of  In  experimenting  upon  vegetable 
1 beat,  as  by  reason  of  the  Investing  spathe, 
I the  heat  generated  by  the  flowers  does  not 
1 so  (wsily  escaiw  aa  In  other  plants,  and 
Its  degree  can  the  more  readily  be  ascer- 
tained. Moreover,  It  appears  that  these 
plants  really  do  generate  more  heat  than 
! other  flowers ; for  instanee,  a difference  of 
I more  than  5<r>  Is  recorded  between  the 
I temperature  of  the  air  and  that  of  the 
flowers  of  A.  eardi/olium.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ARRM,  ARROW.  PeJtandra  virginica 

— .WATER.  Calla  JxUiutri*. 

ARUM  CETHIOPIE.  (Fr.)  Bichardia 
athiopiCM. 

ARUSDIXA.  Reed-llke  terrestrial  or 
chids,  with  slender  sterna  and  narrow- 
ribbed  leaves.  The  flowers  arc  large,  thin, 
richly  coloured  with  rose  or  pun>le,  but 
very  fugitive.  Three  or  four  s|s-rles  are 
known,  all  Inhabitants  of  tropical  Asia. 
Thu  genus  la  nearly  allied  to  Bletia. 

ARUNDIXARIA.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  trilw  Bamhwddtr.  The 
Biccles  are  cither  of  a shrubliy  nr  arborca- 
eent  nature,  with  strong  jointed  steiiis, 
rcm-mbllng  those  of  the  l«imlHH>  rane. 
They  arc  mostly  from  the  warmer  imris  of 
the  glolie,  and  in  some  Instaim-s  attain  a 
great  site,  where  they  grow  stsmtaneously. 
A.  /alcain  is  one  of  tiie  hartiit-sl  kimls, 
lieiug  able  to  bear  theeiild  of  ordinary  win- 
ters in  Brllnln,  es|M-clally  in  the  southern 
eounllcs  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  the 
county  of  (lork,  several  brakes  were  plan  ted 
of  this  plant  atHuit  the  year  I84s,  and  in 
ten  years  after  tlie  raiies  bad  n-aeticd  a 
height  of  from  slxleeii  to  twenty  feet, 
iH'Ing  about  a fistl  In  rirriimfercnec  at  the 
Isise.  The  joints  on  the  stems  are  nearly 
of  equal  growths,  and  owing  to  their  ic- 
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I (Tularltj-  the  plantations  present  a curious 
ajipearance,  those,  particularly, who  have 
I not  seirn  tropical  veiretatlon.  In  Nepal 
I and  on  the  slopes  of  the  ttrent  Himalayan 
i ranine  of  mountains,  they  are  used  In  many 
Instances  hy  the  Inhabitants  In  the  way  of 
thatch  to  cover  their  dwclliners,  for  which 
purpose  It  Is  valuable,  resistinit,  as  It  d<M’S. 
I the  etfects  of  weather  a loin?  lime,  owing 
to  the  targe  amount  of  silica  contained  In 
the  Joints  and  on  the  cuticle  of  the 
stems. 

' Another  Important  species  Is  A.  Sehmn- 
I burffkii,  a native  of  Guiana,  where  the 
straight  canes  attalu  a height  of  sixteen 
feet  and  upwards,  with  a diameter  of  one 
to  one  Ind  a half  foot  at  their  base.  It  Is 
this  pl.ant,  which  chlelly  furnishes  the 
tubes  to  the  native  Indians,  from  which 
they  blow  their  polsomsl  arrows,  which 
after  being  dipped  In  the  deadly  wwirall 
poison,  act  with  such  fatal  effect  on  the 
victims  they  are  aimed  at.  [D.  M.J 

AUUSDO.  A genus  of  grasses  typical 
of  the  tribe  Arunditiftr.  This  genus,  as 
now  defined  by.Stendel  and  other  authors, 
excludes  the  British  species,  which  were 
formerly  included  in  It:  they  will  lie  found 
In  the  genera  /’summo  and  PhrngmiU^. 
A.  Dmuix  is  one  of  the  most  important 
{ kinds,  and  may  be  seen  occasionally  cul- 
i livated  in  British  gardens,  for  the  oriisr 
mental  effect  It  produces  when  growing  In 
groups.  Tho  stems  attain  a height  of 
eight  to  ten  feet  In  this  country ; but  In 
SiKitn  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Kurope  they  grow  much  taller.  The  leaves 
are  bniad,  of  a fine  glaucous  greim  colour, 
and  In  one  variety  they  are  beautifully 
striped  111  different  colours,  similar  to 
those  of  tho  miiimon  libbon-grass  of 
gardoiis  {Phaiari*  anmdinaera  varifgalah 
The  reeds  arc  sometimes  used  In  making 
bagpipes  and  some  other  musical  Instru- 
ments. Mrs.  Callcott,  In  the  .gcripfiire  /Ter- 
6aV,  considers  It  probable  that  A.  Ouiuix  Is 
one  of  the  plants  alluded  to  in  Rerlpture  as 
the  Reed,  especlallywhen  the  original  wonl 
Is  ‘ katifh.'  The  canes  being  long,  straight, 
and  light,  make  admirable  fishing-rods,  and 
excellent  arrows  : the  latter  iiiiallty  being 
of  great  importance  to  the  warlike  Jews, 
after  they  began  to  practise  archery  with 
effect.  Tho  heroes  of  Homer  made  their 
arrows  of  this  reed  (fliVid  xi.),  and  the 
tent  of  Achilles  was  thatched  with  its 
leaves.  [D.  M.] 

ARVORE  DR  PAIXA.  A Braxillan  name 
I of  Chori»ia  spectoso. 

I A.SA  DDLCIS.  A drug  held  In  high  re- 
' I pute  among  tho  ancients,  sup|»ised  to  be 
I the  produce  of  Tkapsia  garganicit. 

I A.S.aPtETIDA.  A drug  formed  of  tho 
I concreted  milky  juice  of  A'artAer,  and  of 
various  species  of  Ferula. 

I A.'tAGR.RA.  .A  Mexican  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  colchicum  family,  Mrlan- 
thaeea.  The  single  species  of  this  genus, 
A.  aJlIeinaUt,  furnishes  the  CeiHulilla  sivals 
from  which  tho  alkaline  poison  veratrias 


is  prepanal.  The  plant  Is  bnlhona,  with 
lung  linear  grass-like  leaves,  and  a long 
braclless  cluster  of  flowers  ; which  hare  a 
six-parted  perianth  ; six  stamens,  three 
shorter  than  tlie  remainder ; anthers  heart- 
shaped,  becoming  shield-shaped,  and  burst- 
ing vertically;  and  fruit  consisting  of  three 
lance-shaped  pointed  follicles,  of  thin 
papery  consistence,  and  containing  a num- 
la-r  of  winged  seeds.  The  seods,  called 
Cidiadllla  sifds,  were  formerly  used  to  di»- 
1 stroy  vermin,  hut  are  now  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  veratrla,  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance, of  a powerfully  Irritant  poisonous 
nature,  occasionally  made  use  of  lii  neu- 
ralgia and  rheumatic  affectlona  It  has 
been  given  Interiutlly,  but  from  Its  doubt- 
ful action  and  dangerous  nature.  It  Is  now 
rarely  If  ever  employed.  [M.  T.  SI.] 

AS.AKABAUCA.  The  common  name  for  i 
AtarUTO.  1 

A.SARrsC  A genus  of  the  order  Aria- 
Moehiace/r,  known  by  Its  bell-shaped 
I three-cleft  perianth,  twelve  stamens  In- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  style,  and  with 
the  connective  of  the  anthers  prolonged  I 
! Into  an  awl-shaped  process.  The  fruit  is  a 
I six-celled  capsule,  surmounted  by  the  |icr- 
1 slstent  limb  of  the  calyx.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  dis|a'rsed  over  Europe,  and 
, the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  North 
I America. 

I A.  eitropa-um  is  the  Asarabacca  of  herba- 
lists ; It  Is  said  to  be  found  wild  In  West- 
I moreland  and  other  places  In  the  north  of 
' England.  It  Is  a low  growing  plant,  with 
i a creeping  nsitstock,  from  which  proceed 
I a number  of  roots,  and  also  two  rounded 
I kidney-sliaiied  stalked  leaves;  lietween 
I them  Is  placed  the  dull  brownish  flower. 

I The  roiits  and  leaves  are  acrid  and  some- 
I what  aromatic,  they  contain  a volatile  oil, 

I a hitter  matter,  and  a substance  like  cim- 
' plior.  Asarabacca  was  formerly  used  as  a 
i purgative  and  emetic,  and  also  to  promote 
sncexlng,  but  It  is  now  rarely  used,  having 
been  supplanted  by  safer  and  more  ce-rtaln 
remedli's.  A.  rauadente  Is  sometimes  met 
with  In  gardens;  it  greatly  resembles  the 
, European  plant,  hut  has  larger  leaves  pro- 
vided with  a short  spine.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I A.SARINE.S.  A synonym  of  Ariatolo- 
cklaeear. 

j AflCARINA,  a genus  of  Cklaranlfiare/r, 
founded  hy  Forster  on  a single  s|mcli-a 
from  the  Society  Islands.  It  Is  a tree  with 
op|H>sIte,  petlolate,  and  serrate  leave*. 
The  flowers  are  dlcecli>usand  unibracteate, 
on  lax  spikes.  The  male  flower  consists  of 
I a single  stamen  with  a short  fllament,  and 
I a large  oblong  quadrlsnlcate  anther.  The 
I ovary  Is  globular-truncate,  onc-celle<l,  and 
[ one-seeded.  The  stigma  Is  sessile,  dc- 
I pressed,  and  obsoletely  three-lobed.  QW.  C.] 

AfiCEMDIXO.  Directed  upwards  ; as  tho 
' stem,  which  Is  the  nsrendlngaxK  Kising 
upwards  with  a curve,  from  the  horizontal 
to  a vertical  position,  as  many  stetna. 
i Simply  nslng  upward* 
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ASCI.  The  name  of  the  fniJt-bearlng 
cells  In  the  lini>ortant  divisiun  of  Fungi, 
calle<l  Atteomycetcs.  Those  may  he  thread- 
8hai>ed,  rylimlrloal  like  little  sausaAres,  cla- 
vate,  or  sul)KlolM>se.  In  the  latter  case  they 
are  mostly  few  in  number,  and  are  occa- 
sionally n:duo(fd  to  one  in  each  cyst  or 
peritheciuni,  as  in  Sphatrothtca,  to  which 
Kcnus  belongs  the  felted  mildew  of  Uose- 
leaves  and  the  Hop  mildew.  [M.  J.  B.] 

The  term  And  Is  also  applied  to  sjmre- 
cases,  consisting  of  a long  or  roundish  cell 
cental  n lug  spores.  These  are  characteristic 
of  lichens. 

ASCIDIl'M.  A pitcher;  various  modlfl- 
catlous  of  leaves  containing,  or  capable  of 
holding  Uuld,  such  as  arc  found  In  .Sumt- 
cenUi,  yepenthes,  Cephalotus,  or  even  Utrir 
cularia. 

ASCLEPIADACErE.  (Asclepiadetr,  Aacle- 
piadn,  Apocjpuoc  in  i>art.)  Among  mouopeta- 
lous  exogens  with  a superior  ovary,  the 
very  large  natural  order  which  bears  this 
name  is  known  by  its  pollen  being  col- 
lected in  the  form  of  waxy  ma.s.sesor  bags, 
derived  from  the  sepanible  inner  lining  of 
the  anther  cells,  and  by  the  fruit  consisting 
most  commonly  of  a i«ir  of  divaricating 
follicles.  The  species  differ  from  Apocy- 
nticecB  or  Dogbanes  in  the  peculiar  stnic- 
tnre  of  the  stamina!  apparatus : the 
stamens  In  the  latter  order  being  distinct, 
the  pollen  powdery,  the  stigma  not  par- 
ticularly dilated,  and  all  these  partsilistinct 
the  one  from  the  other.  But  In  Ascleplads 
the  whole  of  the  sexual  apparatus  is  con- 
solidated Into  a single  body,  the  centre  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a broad  disk-like 
stigma,  and  the  grains  of  imllen  cohere  in 
the  shape  of  waxy  iNHlies  attached  flimlly 
to  the  five  corners  of  this  stigma,  to  which 
they  adhere  by  the  intervention  of  pecu- 
liar glands. 

Fully  1000  species  are  known,  for  the 
most  part  inhabiting  the  tropics  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  Two  genera  only  are 
found  in  northern  latitudes,  one  of  which, 
Asetepian,  has  many  si>ecle8,  and  is  con- 
fined apparently  to  North  America;  the 
other,  (fynnnehum,  is  remark.able  for  ex- 
tending from  59°  north  latitude  to  32°  south 
latitude.  A.iStdpc/iVt  isfoiind  In  Sicily.  They 
vary  extremely  In  appi'amnce : many  being 
leafless  succulents,  like  Stapelia  ; others, 
and  they  are  the  more  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  twiners,  like  while  another 

portion  consists  of  upright  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Anrkpias  and  Vincetoxicinn  ; 
8 few  are  tropical  trees.  As  a general  rule 
the  species  are  tmlsonous ; an  acrid  milk 
which  pervades  aH'thelr  parts  being  emi- 
nently emetic  and  purgative. 

The  genera  Htaptlia,  JToya,  Anclepiits.Vin- 
cetoxicnm,  Ceropegin,  Periploca,  are  good 
examples  of  the  orders.  The  manner  In 
which  the  ovules  of  these  plants  are  fer- 
tilised by  the  pollen  is  among  the  most 
curious  phenomena  known  in  i>lants.  In- 
stead of  the  grains  of  pollen  falling  on  .a 
viscid  stigniatic  surface,  and  then  pro- 
ducing tubes  of  impregnation,  the  tulies 
are  formed  Inside  the  pollen  bags,  whence 


they  ultimately  And  their  way  by  a spon- 
taneous emission,  and  reach  the  surface  of 
the  stigma  without  being  projected  uiion 
It,  conducted  by  some  inherent  vital  power. 
For  a full  account  of  this  extraordiiiarj' 
fact,  see  Litidley’a  Introduction  to  ^tanv. 
4th  edition. 

ASCLEPIAS.  From  this  genus  the  order 
Anctejnadactnt  takes  its  name.  Its  charac- 
ters arc  as  follow  The  corolla  consists  of 
live  petals,  bent  downwards  towards  the 
stalk ; within  the  petals  are  flve  curious 
boat-shaped  processes  or  cups,  fonning 
what  is  called  the  coronet,  ainl  from  each  of 
these  cups  a curved  horn-like  body  pio- 
jects ; within  these  are  flve  stamens,  whose 
fliaments  are  united  into  a pentangular 
tulH!  bearing  live  anthers,  which  adhere  to 
the  flve-angled  stigma;  the  pollen  Is  also 
remarkable  in  lielng  aggregated  into  two 
separate  parcels,  suspended  on  two  threads 
from  asort  of  gland,  but  this  is  a peculiarity 
not  conllncd  to  the  plants  of  this  genus : 
the  fnilt  consists  of  a pair  of  follicles, 
which  oiienlng,  discloses  numl>er  of  seeds 
provided  with  a tuft  of  glossy  silk-like 
hairs. 

The  genus  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
with  a milky  juice,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  America.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
showy  flowers.  All  of  them  are  more  or 
leas  jKiisonous.  A.  curasaamca  is  employed 
in  the  West  Indies  as  an  emetic,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  Ipecacuanha:  the  drug 
truly  so  named,  however,  is  derived  from 
a veiy  different  plant ; see  Cephaelis.  A. 
tnherosa,  the  Butterfly-weed,  has  mild,  pur- 
gative properties,  and  promotes  perspira- 
tion and  expectoration.  A.  nyrinca,  a plant 
misnamed,  as  it  is  a native  of  America 
and  Canada,  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  ganlens : its  dull,  red  flowers  are  very 
fragrant,  and  the  young  shoots  arc  eaten  as 
asparagus  in  Cana<la,  where  a sort  of  sugar 
is  also  prepared  from  the  flowers,  while  the 
silk-like  down  of  the  seeds  Is  employed  to 
stuff  pillows.  .Some  of  the  sitecies  furnish 
excellent  fibre,  which  is  woven  into  mus- 
lins, and  in  certain  ]>arts  of  India  is  made 
into  paper.  Borne  one  of  the  sjwcies  of  Ancle- 
pian  is  t bought  to  be  the  Roma  plant  so  often 
alluded  to  as  an  object  of  prayer  and  praise 
by  the  antlent  natives  of  India,  in  the 
Sanskrit  Vedas,  which  are  of  a not  less  re- 
mote antiquity  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  while  some  place  them  so  far 
back  as  twenty  centuries  n.c.  ‘The  bruised 
stem  and  leaves  of  the  Soma  jdant  yield  a 
juice  which,  by  standing,  ferments  Into  an 
intoxicating  liquor,  which  is  supposed  to 
gratify  the  gods,  and  animate  them  to  ex- 
traordinary exploits.  The  elevation  of  the 
plant  to  the  rank  of  a deity  can  only  have 
orlglnate<l  in  a stage  of  semi-barbarism,  in 
tne  same  way  as  we  can  imagine  that  ar- 
dent spirits  might  have  won  the  adoration 
of  the  North  American  Indians  when  first 
introduced  among  them.  See  Max  Muller's 
Hintonj  of  Sanakrit  Literature.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ASCOBOLUS.  A genus  of  asconiycetons 
Fungi,  distinguished  from  Peziza  by  its 
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■hiwtiuK  out  Its  a*ci  when  ninture.  The 
gperiet  ^iw  nlmusc  exclusively  on  the 
dung  of  various  anlmala  One,  however. 
IS  found  on  derated  leather ; and  another, 
which  IS  |ierha|>s  a doubtful  species,  occurs 
on  clover  leaves  The  sporldla  are  often 
of  a lieautlful  colour  and  form  exquisite 
objects  under  the  uilmiscupe.  Few  Funal 
arc  more  common  than  Atcoboltu  /ttr/Hra- 
ecus,  on  old  cow-dung.  [m.  J.  BJ 

AS00MVCE8.  A small  genus  of  I\tnoi 
of  the  most  simple  construction,  remark 
able  principally  for  the  effect  they  have 
upon  the  plants  upon  which  they  are  de- 
veloped. The  whole  plant  consists  of  a 
stratum  of  club-shaped  cells  filled  with 
sporldia,  with  scarcely  any  filamentous  or 
cellular  base  developed  in  the  shai>e  of  a 
white  iKiwderon  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  generally  swollen  and  distorted 
as  Is  especially  In  the  case  with  blistered 
peach-leaves,  when  attacked  by  Ateomyut 

formant.  Tbeasclarceltheraccompanied 

by  naked  siwres  which  sprout  like  the  cells 
of  yeast,  orelse  the  sporldia,  when  set  free, 
are  propagated  after  the  same  fashion. 
The  genus  occurs  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
or  sometimes  of  herbaceous  plants,  as 
Trientalit  evropaa.  The  most  obvious 
examples  besides  those  mentioned  above 
are  the  Aseampcrs  of  the  walnut  and  pear, 
which  trees  arc,  however,  far  less  de- 
formed by  it  than  the  peach.  [M.  J.  BJ 

A800MYCETEB.  A large  division  of 
FuTiyi  distinguished  by  their  fruit  being 
contained  In  hyaline  sacs  (ascl),  and  not 
situated  at  the  top  of  certain  privileged 
cells  as  In  the  mushrooms  and  allied  Fungi. 
The  ascl  are  placed  larallel  to  each  other, 
barren  threads  or  sacs  Intervening,  and 
are  i>ackcd  into  a thin  stratum,  which 
cqu.ally  with  the  fructifying  stratum  of 
mushrooms  Is  called  the  hymenium.  This 
may  be  entirely  exposed,  or  may  be  Included 
In  an  especial  organ  called  a perltheclum. 
The  ascl  arc  for  the  most  part  colourless, 
and  vary  from  mere  threads  to  globose 
sacs.  The  sporldia  or  fructifying  bodies 
which  they  contain  are  generally  definite 
in  number  and  multiples  of  two.  Tlieir 
most  usual  numlier  Is  eight,  but  when  they 
are  very  large  these  are  rctluced  to  four  or 
two.  or  even  one;  and  In  other  cases  their 
number  Is  greatly  increased,  so  as  hi  p.ir- 
ticular  Instances  to  be  Indefinite  as  far  as 
our  iMiwers  of  observation  go.  In  a par- 
ticular condition  a large  proportion  of  these 
fungi  produce  also  naked  spores  on  distinct  i 
plants,  and  occasionally  naked  spores  and  1 
asci  are  produced  upon  the  same  hymenium. 
The  distinction  from  sporlgenms  fungi  Is 
not  therefore  as  definite  as  might  bo  j 
wished,  though  the  group  Is  strictly  na- 
tur^.  Some  of  the  species  approach  the 
lichens  so  nearly  as  to  be  scarcely  dlstlis- 
guishable.  It  is  said  that  asci  have  Iicen  ' 
lately  found  on  the  gills  of  one  at  least  of 
the  higher  fungi,  Agnricuu  ntslIcMS,  which 
l.s  largely  consumed  abroad  under  the  title 
of  hallmasch,  though  justly  neglected 
he^  This,  however,  w'ants  confirmation, 
and  an  assurance  that  some  iiarasitc  Is  not  j 
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In  question.  Some  of  the  moulds  again 
produce  fruit  containing  a single  snore 
or  a number  of  asci ; but  whether  these  I 
moulds  are  true  allies  of  the  Ammyrrt,, 
or  not  Is  at  present  doubtfuL  The  Morel 
IJ,  “5?  ***“  familiar  examples  of 

the  division,  and  one  of  the  moat  highly 
organised.  The  Ti^le  belongs  to  the 
SMie  ^nslon,  though  so  different  at  first 
sight  from  Its  near  allies.  [M.  J.  B.] 

A8TOPHORA.  A genns  of  vesicular 
moul^  (fkpsomvectes),  differing  from  Ifu- 
cor  principally  In  the  head  lieing  at  length 
n«cld  and  hanging  over  the  top  of  the 
stem  like  a cap  or  bonnet.  Tlic  Bread- 
mould  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  more  siiecies  of  some  con- 
s^uencc.  A singular  fact  about  some  of 
the  stiecies  Is  that  the  fruit  uiwn  the  sides 
of  the  slem  Is  different  from  that  at  the 
aiwx,  retaining  its  globular  form,  and  con- 
taining stHiridla  of  a different  size.  Ateo- 
pfiora  elepuas  Is  a most  beautiful  object, 
from  the  repeated  and  regular  forked 
branching  of  the  lateral  tbread^  each  divi- 
sion of  which  Is  terminated  by  a fertile 
Tesicle.  The  Bread-mould  Is  eaally  culti- 
vated, and  the  whole  developement  of  the 
plant  In  couaequence  readily  traced.  Other 
ipeciea,  like  A,  elegans,  may  be  cultivated 
on  rice  paste  under  a bell  fflaaa.  and  an*  in- 
teresting objects  of  study.  (M.  J.  B.} 

A^RPM.  a genus  of  the  St.  John's 
wort  family  (UypertcaceirX  numliering  five 
species,  all  of  them  American,  with  a dis- 
tribuUon  from  the  N.  Ciilted  Stales  south- 
I wards  to  N.  Grenada  AH  the  species  have 
ton  cultivated  In  Britain,  and  one  of 
I them  U.Cmr  Andrea)  Is  caUed  St.  Andrew's 
Cross,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  four 
pale  yellow  is'ials  approaching  each  other 
In  pairs,  so  that  they  api«ar  like  a cross 
with  equal  arms.  Collectively,  they  are 
called  St.  Peter's  worts,  to  distinguish  them 
fr^i  St.  John's  worta  (A  A.  B.1 

The  Biicc.les  arc  all  nnder-sbnibs,  re- 
sembling the  St.  John's  worts  In  general 
apjwaiTuice,  having  opposite  sessile  leaves, 
sprinkled  below  with  black  dots,  and  large 
U'rminal  yellow  flowers,  singly  or  three 
Gigether.  The  genus  Is  chanirterised  by 

t he  tetramerouBifour-partlarrangeinent  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla;  the  two  exterior 
sepals  of  the  persistent  calyx  much  larger 
than  the  Inner  pair ; the  deciduous  t>i*tal8 
crnclatc  and  widely-spreading ; the  siameiis 
Indefinite,  from  nine  to  a hundred,  with 
slender  filaments,  and  ovoid  two-celled 
anthers ; the  ovary  ovoid,  one-celled  and 
two  to  fouHobed,  with  as  many  styles 
and  numerous  ovules  ; and  the  capsule  en- 
veloped In  the  enlarged  calyx.  fw.  c.] 

ASEROe.  a genua  of  pballold  Fungi, 
distinguished  by  the  bifid  rays  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. The  species,  which  may  prolmiily 
be  reduced  to  three,  are  of  a delicate  pink  or 
unyn.  They  vary  greatly  In  the  degree  to 
which  the  rays  are  divided.  Like  others 
of  Uie  group,  they  are  very  fetid  when 
fresh.  They  are  confined  to  the  islands  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  genus  de- 
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niands  more  e8ix>clal  notice  here,  as  one  of 
the  species  appeared  In  great  perfection 
some  years  since  In  one  of  the  stoves  at 
Kew.  [M.  J.  BJ 

ASEXT’Ati  PLANTS.  This  term  was 
once  applied  to  cryptogams,  but  since  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  Is  no  more  applic- 
able to  them  than  to  phienogams.  Sexiuil 
organs  have  now  been  discovered  in  every 
branch  of  cryptogams.  Amongst  Fungi 
alone  they  are  still  obscure  In  several 
divisions,  but  If  such  genera  as  Leptomitvs 
really  belong  to  Fungi,  of  which  there  Is 
little  doubt,  there  Is  even  among  them  the 
same  type  as  amongst  the  higher  crypto- 
gams. 

It  Is,  moreover,  slngularthatthe  Impreg- 
nation of  cryptogfams  comes  nearer  the 
type  of  that  in  animals  than  In  plumio- 
gams.  Their  8]>ermatozold8  resemble  closely 
those  of  animals,  and  Indeed  are  often 
more  complicated.  Amongst  Fungi  alone, 
and  lichens,  which  nearly  approach  Fungi, 
they  are  mere  cells,  without  motion,  ana- 
logous to  iH)llen-gralns,  though  they  do  not 
germinate  like  them,  at  least,  so  far  ns  has 
been  observed  at  present.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ASH.  The  common  name  for  Fraxinvn. 

—,  HITTKR,  A West  Indian  name  for 
Simaruba  excelta.  — , CAPE.  Ekehergia 
eupenaiK.  — , HOOP.  Celtia  crassifolia, 
— , MANNA  or  KLOWEHING.  Omits  ett- 
roptp.a.  —,  MOUNTAIN.  The  Rowan  tree, 
Pyrua  Aucuparia,  — , POISON.  Rhua  vene- 
natum.  — , PRICKLY.  XanthoxyUm fraxi- 
neum.  —,  RED.  AlpMtonia  excelaa, 

ASH-WEED.  An  old  English  name  for 
JBgopodium  Podagraria. 

ASPALATHB.  (Pr.)  Caragana  frutea- 
etna. 


A8PALATHTJS.  A largo  genus  of  S. 
African  shrubs  or  under-shrubs  lielonging 
to  the  pea-llowcred  tribe  of  the  legumi- 
nous family.  Their  leaves  are  commonly 
heath-like,  often  three  together  (ternate), 
or  sometimes  tufted,  that  Is,  a number  of 
additional  small  lt?aves  grow  from  nearly 
the  same  point.  The  Uowers  arc  terminal, 
racemed,  or  splkctl,  and  generally  yellow, 
but  sometimes  bluish  punde,  red,  or  white. 
Alxmt  150  species  are  known,  but  there  Is 
not  much  of  interest  about  them  ; many  of 
them  have  spiny-pointed  leaves,  and  are 
not  unlike  dwarf  furze  bushea  [A.  A.  B.] 

ASPARAGUS  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  LUiactee,  and  represents  the  sub 
order  Aaparagetv,  which  are  lilies  with 
succulent  fruit.  The  genus  consists  of 
many  siKicies,  but  only  one  Is  cultivated, 
the  common  Asparagus,  A.  ojflcinalia,  so 
well  known  for  Its  imwcrful  proiiertles 
as  a diuretic,  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  a peculiar  principle  called  aa- 
paragiiu  See  Llndley*8  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
p.  205. 

The  Common  Asparagus  Is  a native  of 
several  places  In  Britain  near  the  sea : such 
ns  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  KynanceCove, 
near  the  Lizard,  Cornwall.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Russia  and  Poland  the  waste 
steppes  are  covered  with  this  plant,  which 
Is  there  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle  ns 
grass.  It  Is  also  common  In  Greece,  and 
was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a vegetable 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  api>ears  to 
have  been  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Cato 
the  Elder,  200  years  B.C. ; and  Pliny  men- 
tions a sort  that  grew  in  his  time  near 
Ravenna,  of  which  three  heads  would 
weigh  a pound. 

In  this  country  Asparagus  Is  reckoned  1 
among  the  oldest  and  most  delicate  of  our  j 
culinary  vegetables ; and  In  Its  cultivated  i 
state  the  whole  plant  has  a very  graceful  | 
appearance.  It  is  noticed  by  Gerarde  In  t 
1597;  and  In  1670  forced  Asparagus  was  ' 
supplied  to  the  London  market.  At  i 
Slortlake,  Battersea,  and  other  places  near  1 
London,  whore  the  soli  Is  suitable.  Aspa- 
ragus Is  extensively  cultivated,  and  by  ' 
skilful  matiagement  is  brought  to  a higher 
degree  of  perfection,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  p-art  of  the  world.  The  part  of  the 
plant  which  is  used  Is  about  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  young  shoot,  which  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  fit  for  cutting  when  It  has 
emerged  two  or  three  Inches  out  of  the 
ground,  and  has  a firm,  compact,  roundish 
point,  of  a fine  green  colour,  slightly 
tinged  with  i>urple.  In  preparing  Aspa- 
ragus for  table.  Its  delicate  flavour  Is 
rather  deteriorated  than  Improved  by  the 
additions  which  skilful  cooks  deem  neces- 
sary for  It  and  other  vegetables.  It  Is 
usually  boiled  and  served  alone  with  melted 
butter  and  salt,  or  on  toasted  bread  with 
white  sauce ; and  tho  smallest  heads  are 
sometimes  cut  Into  small  piccesand  served 
as  a substitute  for  green  peas.  Its  virtues 
are  well  known ; as  a diuretic  It  Is  un- 
eri nailed ; and  for  those  of  sedentary  habits 
who  suffer  from  symptoms  of  gravel,  it 
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has  bpen  found  very  beneficial,  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  dropsy. 

Prussian  Asiiera^s,  which  is  brought  to 
the  markets  in  Until,  Is  nut  a species  of  A»- 
pa  rag  us  at  all,  but  consists  of  the  spikes, 
when  about  8 Inches  long,  of  Omithogatum 
pyrenaicum,  which  grows  abundantly  iq 
hedges  and  pastures  in  that  locality. 

[vr.  aa] 

ASPASIA.  rnder  this  name  are  col- 
lected a few  species  of  epiphytal  orchids  of 
the  Vandeous  sulwirdcr.  with  a lip  half 
united  to  the  column.  They  have  broad 
oval  thin  pscudohulbs,  and  flowers  mot- 
tled with  punile  on  a violet  ground.  The 
most  imiNirtant  species  is  A.  rpidr-ndrolilfi, 
a plant  from  Central  America.  The  other 
species  are  from  tlie  tropics  of  the  same 
continent. 

ASPEN,  or  ASP.  Populiu  tremula. 

ASPERQa  (Fr.)  Anparagua  offlcina- 
lU. 

ASPERGILRCa  A genus  of  fllamentons 
moulds,  characterised  by  the  hyaline  or 
hrightly-coioured  Joints  thread  being 
swollen  at  the  apex,  and  there  studded 
with  radiating  cells,  each  of  which  pro- 
duces a necklace  of  simrcs.  The  most  com- 
mon species,  A.  glaiuau,  distinguished  by 
Its  glolmse  eclilnulate  spores,  is  one  of  the 
Fungi  which  produce  the  well-known  lilue 
mould,  and  whose  spores  form  occasion- 
ally a part,  with  other  common  species,  of 
the  substance  called  yeast.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  genus  Bkinulrichum, 
formerly  associated  with  It,  by  tlie  fertile 
radiating  cells,  which  In  Bhinotriehum  are 
replaced  by  a few  splculca  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  there  Is  a second 
form  of  fruit  in  AfpergiUiu,  which  con- 
stitutes the  genus  furofium,  but  this  re- 
quires confirmation.  pi.  J.  B.] 

ARPERIFOLI./E.  An  old  name  for  what 
are  now  called  Borageworts,  or  lUiragin- 
ac«r,  derived  from  the  remarkable  rough- 
ness of  the  leaves  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
species. 

AHl’ERUUO.  A genus  of  Jtaragimicetr, 
consisting  of  a single  si>ecleB,  A pracu/n- 
hena,  which  occurs  in  Hritaln  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Euroiie  and  agreat  part  of  Central 
Asia.  It  Is  an  annual  plant  with  trailing 
dichotomous  stems,  which,  as  well  as  the 
obovate  leaves,  are  rough  with  curved 
bristles ; the  flowers  arc  very  small,  bluish- 
purple.  The  calyx  is  curious ; it  enlarges  as 
the  fruit  ripens,  and  takes  the  form  of  two 
largo  jaggeil  valves,  which  are  triangular 
and  marked  witii  pntminent  veins ; these 
valves  are  applied  flat  to  racli  other,  and 
enclose  the  fruit  which  has  the  stnicturc 
common  to  the  order.  [J.  T.  S-] 

ARPERULA.  A family  of  herbaceous 
plants  witli  square  stems,  wborled  leaves 
and  R)ur-cleft  flowers,  whicli  are  cither 
pure  white,  white  tinged  with  purple  ex- 
ternally, or  more  rarely  blue  or  yellow. 
Many  of  the  sis'cles  are  ornamental,  and 
well  fitted  by  their  habit  for  the  decora- 
tion of  rock-work.  A.o(lorafa,'WoodrulI  or 

Woodrowel  (so  called  from  the  resemblance 
between  its  whorlcd  leaves  and  the  mwcl 
of  a spur),  is  a common  woodland  plant, 
conspicuous  in  May  and  June  by  Its  bril- 
liantly white  flowers,  and  at  other  seasons 
by  Its  bright  green  leaves,  arranged  in  a 
star-like  form  round  the  stem.  The  flowers 
arc  sw  eet-scented,  but  the  plant  derives  its 
name  from  the  fragrance  of  its  leaves. 
Tills  Is  not  perccptllilc  while  the  herliage 
Is  fresh,  but  after  being  gathered  a short 
time  it  gives  out  the  perfume  of  new  liay, 
and  Itretalnsthls  property  foryears.  Wood- 
ruff is  a useful  plant  in  shrubberies,  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  thriving  under  the 
shade  of  most  trees,  even  the  licech.  It  is 
used  in  Germany  to  impart  a flavour  to 
some  of  the  Rhine  wines.  A.  Cgnanthira,  a 
small  trailing  plant  with  slender  stems, 
very  narrow  leaves,  four  in  a whorl,  and 
small  white  flowers  delicately  tinged  with 
pink,  occurs  on  chalky  downs  in  many 
Iiarts  of  Britain.  It  owes  its  specific  name, 
and  its  popular  name  Quinsy-wort,  to  its 
supiioscd  virtues  in  curing  quinsy.  In  the 
time  of  Gerarde,  A.  arrensis,  a species  with 
blue  flowers,  grew  in ' many  jilaces  of  Essex 
and  divers  other  parts,  in  sandie  ground.' 
It  was  also  found  during  the  present  cen- 
tury In  a slate-quarry  in  Devonshire,  but 
has  disapix’ared.  Most  of  the  foreign 
species  are  hardy  and  may  be  raised  from 
seed.  [C.  A JJ 

AfiPHODEL.  Atphodeltu.  — BOO,  or 
LANCASHIRE.  Fartheeium  atni/ragum. 
— , FALSE.  An  American  name  for  Tgflel- 
dia.  — StXlTCH.  Tvfteldia  paluAtrU. 

ASPHODELUa  Tlie  Asphodel.  A genus 
of  LUiaeea,  distlnguislied  by  having  a six- 
leaved  equal  spreading  perianth  ; six 
)>y|a>g}'nous  stamens,  of  which  the  alter- 
nate ones  are  shorter,  the  filaments  de- 
clinate ; a filiform  or  subclavatc  style,  with 
a capitate  threc-lobed  stigma;  a three- 
celled  ovary,  with  three  collateral  ovules 
in  each  cell.  The  species  are  perennial 
herbs  of  Southern  Europe,  with  fleshy, 
fasciculated  roots ; radical,  subulate,  tri- 
quetrous, or  linear-lanaeolate  leaves ; and 
a simple  or  branched  scape  bearing  the 
wlilte  flowers  in  close  racemes.  There  are 
several  species.  A.  albut  is  a common  gar- 
den plant,  formerly  called  King's  S|>ear ; 
and  this,  and  A,  ramosun,  which  Is  prob- 
ably only  a branched  variety  of  It,  are  very 
ornamental  plants.  It  Is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Symoiids  to  cover  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Apulia,  an  ancient  pmrince  of 
Italy,  and  to  afford  good  nourishment  to 
sheep.  [T.  M.] 

ASPHYXIA.  Plants,  like  animals,  re- 
quire free  access  to  atmosplierlc  air,  and  if 
this  is  impeded,  or  the  air  Is  loaded  with 
noxious  gases,  a greater  or  less  degree  of 
mischief  is  sure  to  follow.  Deatli  may  nut 
be  the  immediate  consequence,  but  the 
tissues  may  lie  so  imisilred  that  there  is 
only  a short  respite.  The  communication 
iH'tween  these  tissues  is  carried  on  In 
phamogams,  and  many  coptogams  by 
means  of  the  stomates.  If,  therefore,  these 
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arc  cloRRcd  up,  the  proper  degree  of  w'ra-  and  Eometlmeg  decidedly  pinnate,  with  the 
tiun  cannot  lake  place,  and  gince  the  game  ' plume  more  or  U-gg  deeply  lobed,  all  theao 
a|>erturea  are  the  eafety-valveg  for  the  form*  iH'ing  gumdently  developed  to  t>e- 
digeharge  of  auperahniidant  molature  or  come  fertile.  Thege  factg  clearly  ahow  the 
(raseg  which  have  i>erformed  their  ofllcc,  varlablcncgs  to  which  the  apecleg  of  feriig 
the  whole  aystem  becomea  gorged,  and  the  are  liable.  A.  tiiigapurianum,  a simple- 
proper  fauctiong  Impelled.  In  such  cages  Iroiided  siiecles,  has  the  fronds  very  ro- 
a true  Asphyxiunr  suffocation  bakes  place ; markably  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  Is  I 


and  the  name  effect  may  bo  produced  by  furnisbed  w 
the  atr-iuLssagcs  being  filled  with  gummy  ranged  gorL 
matter,  or  their  aiiorturea  covered  by  |iani-  ’ , eumnci 

gltlc  Iaug\,  i»Antennar1a,Oapwxilum,  Via- 


furnisbed  with  very  numerous  evenly  ar- 
ranged gorl.  [T.  M.J 

ASPID08PERMA.  A genus  of  Apoep- 


^»pwi«m/4c.  Plants  may  also  laj  drained 


by  a few  days*  Immersion  in  water,  Uiou^jU 
in  fioine  instances  ther«  U a imivision  by 


etiecios  of  trt?cs,  from  tropical  America, 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  mostly  entire. 


which  such  an  effect  Is  altogether  pr^ 


vented.  [M.  J.  BJ 

ASPIC.  (Fr.)  Lavandula  Spica, 


solitary  or  numerous  dichotomously- 
braiiehi-d  cymes,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  calyx  Is  flve-partlte.  The 


ASPIDIE.S.  A section  of  polypodlneous  ' 

t,i  vhii.1,  fiiM  Brti.1  a — B mi T, I f „.,n  n.  I aod  Uve-lotied.  The  llte  Included  stamens 


ferus.  In  which  the  sori  are  punctlform,  or 
dot-Ilke,  and  covered  either  by  rcnlform  or 
peltate  iudusia  [T.  M.] 


arc  Inserted  In  the  middle  of  the  corolla 
tube ; they  bear  ovate  sub-sessIlc  anthera 
There  are  two  ovaries,  wlUi  many  ovules 


ASPIDISTRA.  A genus  of  LUiacftg  attached  to  the  ventral  suture.  The  fruit 
found  In  Cblna  and  Japan.  They  are  stem-  la  a double,  rarely  a single  follicle,  rom- 
less  glabrous  herbs,  with  oblong-lanreolate  pound,  olmvate,  and  woody,  with  numerous 
striate  leaves,  and  radical  one-flowered  i membranaceous  seeds.  The  wood  of  this 
peduncles,  bearing  a single  dull  purple  ! genus  ig  valuable.  A.  exceltum,  called  by 
flower.  The  perianth  Is  bell-shaped,  six  to  the  colonists  Paddle-wood,  Is  remarkable 
eight  cleft,  with  spreading  segments;  the  for  Its  singularly  fluted  trunk,  composed  of 
stamens  six  to  eight,  Inserted  in  the  tube  solid  projecting  radii,  which  the  Indians 
of  the  perianth ; the  ovary  small,  cylln-  use  as  reaUy-mado  planks.  [W.  C.j 

drlcal,  three  to  four  celled,  with  two  ovules  .cnr  . . 

In  each  cell;  the  stylo  short,  thick,  con-  ASPLEMDICTTON.  A synonyme  of 

tlnuous  with  the  ovary,  terminated  by  a a genua  of  large  growing  as- 

large  discoid,  radiate,  inhed  stigma.  Three  I’*®b'flt“"Rae  ferns. 


or  four  species  are  known. 


A8PLKNIE.®.  A section  of  polypodlne- 


A8PIDIUM.  The  name  formerly  given  ' "!'*  *^l>lch  the  simple  linear  or 

to  a group  of  |K)lypodlaceou.s  ferns,  Includ-  ‘'‘>'<jng  sort  are  parallel  with  the  veins. 
Ing  all  those  In  which  the  dot-llke  or  punc-  oblique  to  the  midrib,  produced  on 


tiform  sorl  were  tyjvered  by  a roundish  c«vered  by  In- 

cover  or  Induslum.  In  this  sense  It  Is  '•'*>®  m«<>ern 

synonymous  with  the  modern  section  An-  Sroup.  Aspienica;,  is  nearly  sj-nonymons 
pidieir.  It  Is  now,  however,  generally  ffeiius  Atpienium  of  the  older 

divided  into  a greater  or  lesser  number  of  some  modem  writers.  [T.  M.} 

genera,  according  to  the  views  of  Indl-  ASPLENTUM  A genus 
Tldualpterldologists.  The  smallest  amount  ons  ferns  estebilshed  by  1 
of  division  is  adopted  by  those  who  seist-  origlnaUy  defined,  smon’ 
rate  the  group  Into  two,  having  the  In-  modem  group  Amlmie/r] 
dUBla  rimiiectively  ^dUte  or  renlfonu,  the  ,Sco!opmdrif<r,  and  DipUaii 
first  being  then  called  AxpuUum,  and  the  It  Included  all  the  ferns  w 


ASPLENTUM.  A genus  of  polypodlace- 
ous  ferns  established  by  Ltuneus,  and.  as 
originally  defined,  synonymous  with  the 
modem  group  Anjtlmita,  Including  the 
Hcolojimdrif<t,KaA  Diplaxietr.  In  this  sense 
It  Included  all  the  ferns  with  lines  of  fruc-  | 


AAAAA.1  ..  ~ v_ — » , , . . I sas»-ius4«;\*  lui:  ivriin  wuu  llllCS  ui  iruu* 

ftccond  Those  who  subdivide  ttQcatlnn  lying  panillol,  or  nearly  so,  on 

TrW'irs*  J^TrASnalvAlvr  and  oAnAnnkA  «ai..A  a i. . I 


more  extensively,  and  separate  the  free- 
vetued  from  the  net-volned  species,  n> 
strict  the  name  to  a few  typical  kinds 
having  the  induslum  orbicular  and  peltate, 
and  the  veins  of  the  fronds  compoundly 


the  disk  of  the  frond  (not  marginal).  The 
group  is  now  considerably  subdivided,  and 
the  name  Attplfnium  restricted  to  tho.«e 
species  in  which  the  veins  of  the  frond  are 
frw,  the  sori  are  linear  or  oblong,  and  : 


reticulated,  with  free  Included  vclnlcts,  lying  obliquely  on  the  parts  of  the  frond. 


which  are  divaricate  or  variously  directed. 
Thus  limited  It  comprises  about  a dozen 
siieries,  with  as  many  more  doubtful  ones. 


and  the  Indnsla  are  simple  and  distinct 
Even  thus  reduced  it  Is  a very  extensive 
family,  found  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


chiefly  found  In  India  and  the  east,  but  mostly  evergreens,  numtirrlng  about  floo 
mso  occurring  In  South  America  and  the  sjiecips,  of  which  nine  are  natives  of  fireat 
•West  Indian  Islands.  The  majority  of  the  Hrltaln.  As  might  be  anticipated  In  so 
species  are  strong-growing  pinnate  ferns,  largeafanilly.thespeciesarceiceodltigly 
with  the  pinme  sometimes  lobed,  Tlie  varled.cspeclallyaslodlvlslon.eome being 


typical  A.  tri/oliatum  is  sometimes  seen 
cordate  and  undivided,  a stunted  condi- 
tion, caused  probably  by  the  depressing  In- 
fluences uudfT  which  the  pla^its  are  grown ; 


simple,  others  lohed,  or  plnnste,  or  blpln- 
nate,  or  tripinnate,  or  even  decompound ; 
and  while  some  are  delicately  membrana-  i 
eeous  In  texture,  others  arc  of  a stouter  | 


lierbaceous  charalcter,  and  some  are  thick 
have  been  the  form  orlglnall  described;  and  leathery.  A,  Adiantum  niffrum,  the 


' I a 


T 


Blark  Maidenhair  Spleenirort,  one  of  the 
commoner  Brittah  a[>ecies,  haa  bipliinate 
fronda;  another  eonimon  one,  A.  TVicAo- 
mamt.  Die  common  Maidenhair  Spleen-  ' 
wort,  haa  pinnate  fronda ; while  A.  trp- 
tentrionaU,  one  of  the  rarer  native  aiieclea  ] 
of  northern  habltata,  has  the  fronda  re- 
duced to  the  appearance  of  two  or  three 
forked  rigid  riba.  Some  of  the  exotte  ’ 
B|>eclea  are  very  beautiful  In  form  ; and  I 
many  of  them  are  cultivated  on  account  I 
of  their  beauty  In  our  ganlena  and  hot- 
honaea.  Several  apeciea  have  the  very  | 
aiugular  property,  atrongly  developed,  of 
bearing  little  buda  on  their  aurface,  from 
which  young  (>lanla  are  formed  even 
while  they  are  retained  upon  the  parent 
frond.  Tlie  genua  liaa  l>een  named  Atplt- 
nium,  or  Spleeuwort,  on  account  of  aorne 
suppoaed  latency  In  the  planta  over  dla- 
eaaca  or  alfertiona  of  the  spleen  ; but,  aa 
In  many  other  inatancet,  these  virtues  are 
both  fanciful  and  fabuloua  The  principal 
genera,  st'ieirated  from  .iaplcntam  by  mo- 
dem pteridologista,  are  flipluriina,  Atkii- 
rium,  Thamnui'lerili,  l/emidicti/um,  AUati- 
todia,  Cturach,  and  CaUipteru.  [T.  M.] 

A8SAGAT-TREB.  CurtMa  fagi-MO. 

ASSARACra  A aubdlviaion  of  the 
genua  A’urruava,  including  .V.  tapax  and 
A’,  rcdcxiw.  In  which  the  segments  of  tlie 
perianth  are  aemi-reflexed,  and  the  coronet 
pocullfnrm,  about  equalling  the  perianth 
aegmonta.  [T.  M.3 

ASTELIA.  A genus  of  aedge-Ilke  Jun,- 
tacta,  from  the  Islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  with  polygamous-dimcloua  tiowera, 
having  a perianth  of  glumaceuus  texture, 
aa  In  the  rush  ; ovary  three-celled  or  one- 
celled  by  the  incompleteueaa  of  the  par- 
titions; fralt  berry-Ilke;  stem  very  short; 
leaves  broadly-llnear,  hairy,  very  silky  at 
the  base.  A.  alpina  has  leaves  three-quar- 
tera  of  an  inch  broad,  and  an  extremely 
abort  flattened  scape,  crowned  by  a dense 
panicle  of  rather  large  chesnut-coloured 
flowera  The  leaves  itf  this  aperies,  which 
grows  on  the  sand-hills  of  the  coast  of  Tas- 
mania, are  edible,  and  are  said  to  have  a 
nutty  flavour.  CJ-  T.  8] 

ASTEMOX.  A genua  of  labiates,  found 
In  Bolivia ; it  Is  related  to  Cblebrookio.  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  a non-plumoae 
calyx,  and  a flve-lobed,  not  four-lohcd,  co- 
mlbL  The  calyx  Is  tubuloae-campannlate, 
with  live  subdual  lanceolate  acuminate 
tgetb.  The  corolla  tube  la  as  long  aa  tlie 
calyx,  the  limb  short  and  nearly  equally 
flve-lolied,  and  the  throat  bearded.  Tbo 
Btamens,  described  aa  wanting,  are  In  re- 1 
allty  reduced  to  four  small  distant  stalk- 1 
leas  anthers,  adnate  to  the  oorolla-tuhe.  I 
A.  ffratfolfnn  is  a stimb  six  to  eight  feet  I 
high,  having  an  unpleasant  odour  ; the  I 
leaves  oblong-lanreniateAttenustely  acute,  I 
green  and  smoothish  almve,  whitish  and 
tomentoso  beneath ; and  the  flowers  small, 
white,  in  a terminal  panicle,  whicli  is  still 
mure  densely  clothed  than  the  sterna  and 
leaves  with  white  tomentum.  M.] 


ASTEI’HAXr.9.  A genus  of  Aarirpio- 
daettt,  containing  thirteen  species, natives  { 
chietly  of  the  Cape  of  Umal  Hope  and  Ma- 
dagascar, but  found  also  sparingly  in 
America.  They  are  climbing  or  decumbent 
under-shmbs,  with  small  opposite  leaves, 
and  interpetlolar  umbels,  consisting  of  a I 
few  small  and  generally  white  Howits. 
The  calyx  consists  of  live  acute  sepals; 
the  corolla  Is  carai.-mulate  and  has  no 
squamte  within  tlie  tulie  <tlie  character  by 
which  this  genus  Is  distinguished  from 
Metusttlma).  Tliere  are  ten  small  pendu- 
lous masses  of  pollen.  [W.  CJ 

ASTER.  A well-known  genus  of  the 
composite  family,  nuniliering  nearly  !oo 
siiccles,  which  arc  distributed  s|iaringly 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  S,  America,  but 
occur  In  great  abundance  in  X.  America, 
where  three-fourths  of  them  are  Indigen- 
ous. They  are  perennial  (rarely  annual) 
herlis  with  alternate  and  simple  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  and  panicled,  raeemed,  or  , 
corymbose  star-like  flower-heads,  having  | 
an  involucre  of  numerous  Imbricated 
s^es,  enclosing  many  florets,  the  outer  i 
row  stra(>-sha|ied  and  plstll-liearing,  those  | 
in  the  centre  tubular,  and  all  baring  more 
or  less  flattened  achenes  crowned  with 
a pappus  of  numerous  capillary  bristles. 
Prom  their  time  of  flowering.  Asters  are 
often  railed  Michaelmas  Daisiesand  tlhrist- 
nias  Daisies,  some  of  them  continuing  In 
flower  In  the  open  air  In  mild  seasons  up 
to  the  latter  period ; and  for  this  reason 
they  are  valualile  garden  plants,  because  | 
there  are  few  things  but  themselves  which 
flower  so  late  in  the  year.  The  Seaside 
Aster,  A,  TVipoltum,  Is  the  only  British 
speclea  It  is  a pretty  plant,  six  Inches  to 
two  fret  high,  with  linear  or  lance.sbaped 
smooth  and  fleshy  leaves,  and  stems  ter- 
minating in  corymhs  of  purple-rayed 
flower-beads,  rather  more  than  half  an 
Inch  acrosa  It  occurs  pretty  generally 
over  all  the  British  as  well  as  European 
roasts.  The  Alplno  Aster,  A.  alpinut,  la 
the  type  of  a small  group  which  Inhabit 
Alpine  regions  alone.  It  Is  found  on  the 
mnunuUns  of  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and  N. 
America,  growing  from  three  inches  to  a 
foot  high,  the  stem  furnished  with  lance- 
shaped nr  linear  leaves,  ono  to  two  Inches 
long,  and  terminating  in  n blue-rayed 
flower-head,  one  to  two  Inchi-s  acrosa. 
The  rcmalndcraro  mostly  branching  plants, 
from  one  to  ten  feet  high,  with  heart- 
shaped,  willow  or  hcath-Ilke  leaves,  and 
starry  Oowei^beads,  always  with  thu  cen- 
tral tubular  florets  yellow,  and  the  rays 
varying  from  white  to  lilac  blue  or  pur- 
ple. There  is  a great  sameness  about  many 
of  the  si>erles,  and  they  are  most  didlrult 
to  determine.  We  can  only  name  as  some 
of  the  more  showy  kinds  A.  rpertatnliM, 
A.  Kovee-Anglitr,  A.  verttcotor,  and  A.  turbi- 
nsUas,  all  North  American  ; A.  likkimeittin, 
from  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  and  the  Italian 
Star  wort,  A,  Amelliu,  from  S.  Europe. 

[A.  A.  B.3 

ASTER,  CAPE.  AgtUheta  atiullotdes.  — , 
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CHINA.  Calliftephut chinennt.  — GOLDKN. 
A common  name  for  Chrytnpaii.  — , 

] WHITE-TOPPED.  An  American  Dame  for 
I Serieocarput. 

A8TERACE.®.  (Composit<r,  f!ynanthereee.) 
Tills  Is  the  lnrt?est  natural  onlt-r  of  plants, 
the  species  occurring  In  all  parts  of  the 
world, and  In  all  places,  and  forming  a total 
equal  to  about  a tenth  of  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom.  They  are  recognised  by 
their  monopetalous  flowers,  growing  In 
close  heads  (cnpitala),  and  having  at  once 
an  Inferior  one-celled  ovary,  and  stamens 
whose  anthers  cohere  In  a tulw  0*  are 
syngenesiousl.  De  tlandolle  states  as  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  their  n.atural 
habit,  that  out  of  a.sa't,  1,22«  were  annuals, 
243  biennials,  2,d91  iiereunlals,  2,2T>4  under- 
shrubs from  1 to  3 feel  high,  3(16  shrubs 
from  a to  IS  feet  high,  73  small  trees,  4 
large  titles  above  25  feet  high,  SI  woody 
plants  of  which  nothing  further  was 
known,  12fl  twiners  or  climbers,  and  1,201, 
about  which  nothing  certain  could  be 
ascertalnwL  Of  the.se  347  grow  In  the 
i South  .Se.a  Islands,  2.224  In  Africa,  1,»27  in 
Asia,  l,i>42  in  Euroiie,  and  3.5»o  In  Amer- 
ica ; the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  possessed  1 A40. 
Mexico  725,  Braxll  722.  Unltetl  Btntes  and  1 
Canaila  671*.  the  Levant  «10,  the  Continent 
of  India  asi,  north  ami  middle  Euro[>e  447, 

I Eurotw  in  the  Mediterranean  595.  Australia  j 
; 294.  but  these  numbers  gn-atly  require 
rectiflcatlon.  The  uses  of  the  order,  real  ; 
nr  imaginary,  are  very  numerous  and  con- 
flicting. Some  are  tonic  and  aromatic  like 
wormwiKHl  (Anemiii'a  Absinlhium,  and  | 
others);  or  vermifuges  like  those  other  j 
Artemishu  knowu  In  forolgii  pharmacy  as 
Seincn-contra.  or  Semencine,  A few  are  1 
powerful  rubefacients,  as  pellitnry  of 
Spain  (Anaepcliu  PyrtOirum),  and  various  j 
kinds  of  Spilant/ua  which  excite  salivation.  I 
Arnica  jnmlana  Is  powerfully  narcotic  and 
acrid.  Similar  evil  qualities  belong  to 
CrrpU  lacera,  a most  venomous  siiedes, 
said  to  be  no  Infnsiuent  cause  of  fatal 
consequences  to  those  who.  In  the  South 
of  Europe,  incautlou.sly  use  It  as  saLad. 
Nor  are  Uieracinm  virasum  and  II.  itabtiu- 
dum  altogether  free  from  suspicion. 
Some  species  of  Pyrethrum  hare  the  power  . 
of  driving  away  flea*.  Many  yield  In  abun- 
dance a bland  oil  when  tbelr  acheiies  or 
‘ seeds’  arc  crushed : such  are  the  sun- 
flower (Uelianllitu  annuiw),  the  til  or  ram- 
til  (Verhesjua  raticai,  largely  cultivated 
In  India,  and  Madia  nitiro.  A purgative 
resin  Is  obtained  from  .some  allies  of  the 
thistles;  others,  as  Anrklandia  Costuy, 
now  referred  Aplnta^s  Lappa,  havean)- 
matlc  roots,  and  are  looked  uimn  by  Orlen 
tals  as  aphrodisl.acs.  Finally,  under  the 
name  of  artichoke,  succory,  scorxoncra, 
endive,  sals-afy,  and  lettuee,  wo  have 
some  of  our  most  harmless  and  useful 
esculents.  Dotanists  miopt  various  modes 
of  classlfyliig  this  luimense  mass  of 
species ; but  all  are  subordinate  to  the 
fourfollow  liig  capital  groups,  vU;—ClCHO- 
HAOR.« : Horctsall llguInte-.ConniniFEn.*:  i 
florets  tubular  In  the  disk ; Cynaracb.«:  ' 


florets  all  tubular,  with  an  articulation  ' 
below  the  stigma ; LAULAT1KLOR.S:  florets  ' 
bilabiate. 

ASTERANTnoS.  A genus  represented 
by  a slnglo  African  shrub,  whose  true  affini- 
ties have  not  yet  been  established,  and  may 
be  one  of  the  survivors  of  an  extinct  world. 

A natural  order  (provisional  to  some  ex- 
tent), A'apuleimea,  has  been  created  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  the  allied  genus  yajxtlrona, 
both  ptiBsesslng  sufficleut  characters  to 
separate  them. from  every  known  family. 
This  genus  has  alternate,  ovatedanceolale, 
entire,  ami  shortly  iictlolate  leaves,  and 
Bolltary  axillary  flowers.  It  has  a short 
ratnpanulate,  many-toothed  calyx,  adhe- 
rent to  the  ovary,  and  a simple  mauy-lobed  I 
eorolla.  The  liidcfliilte  stamens  are  in-  < 
serted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  have  \ 
fllibirni  lllaments,  and  oblong  anthers. 
The  Inferior  ovary  has  a simple  style,  and 
an  obtusely  six-lohed  stigma.  [W.G.J  I 

ASTE'RE  D AFRIQCK.  (Fr.)  Agathaa  j 
amtlluidea.  \ , 

ASTEROLINFM.  A genus  of  the  prim 
rose  faintly,  with  a single  sts’clos,  .4.  riel- 
latum,  found  In  E.  Eurois;  and  Asi.a  3Iinor,  . 
chiefly  on  the  sea  coast.  It  Is'a  little  erect  ' 
or  decumbent  annual,  one  to  three  inches 
high,  with  opposite  linear  leaves,  one-sixtU  ! 
of  an  Inch  In  length,  bearing  In  their  | 
axils  single  stalked  minute  flowers,  whose  ; 
greenlsh-whlte  corollas  are  nearly  hidden  ; 
by  the  calyx.  The  minute  corollas  and  few-  j 
sei-ded  capsult-s  are  the  chief  distinguish-  < 
Ing  marks  between  this  genus  and  Ly$i- 
machia,  in  which  the  plant  was  placed  by  \ 
Linnxus  with  the  name  Lytinmchia  ti-  1 
nnm-rteUatum,  alluding  to  its  Uax-liko  | 
leaves  and  starry  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.J 

A.STER09TEMMA.  A genus  of  Ancle- 
piadetr,  having  the  following  distinguish- 
ing characters:  the  coronet  of  the  stamens 
flve-lobcd,  fleshy,  short,  coloured,  and  cup- 
shaped,  lt«  loties  crescent-like,  or  three- 
toothed,  opposite  to  the  anthers,  which  i 
latbr  are  terminated  by  a meinljranous  | 
crest ; the  pollen  masses  are  erect.  A.  i 
repandum  is  a climbing  shrub  Inbahltlng 
Java.  [M.  T.  M.]  { 

ASTEROSTIOMA.  A genus  of  the  ' 
family  Aracetr,  comprising  one  or  two  j 
Brazilian  sptalcs,  which  have  a tuberous  ' 
rootstock,  from  which  arlsir  the  leaves  and 
; also  the  stalked  spadix,  encircled  by  a | 

I spreading  purplish  spatbe.  The  male  I 
flowers  are  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spadix;  i 
the  anthers  open  by  a terminal  pore.  The  ! 
ovaries  which  are  placed  at  the  lower  i«rt  ’ 
of  the  spadix  surrounded  by  abortive  sta- 
mens. ore  three  or  four-celled,  each  ccU 
rouLainitig  a single  erect  ovule.  The  style 
I Is  short  and  terminated  by  a flattened 
: stigma,  whirh  Is  divided  Into  three  or 
four  segments,  each  of  which  la  again 
divided  Into  two,  giving  to  the  stigma  that 
I star-like  or  radiating  api>earanre  denoted 
by  the  name  of  the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ASTRAGALUS.  A genus  of  perennial 
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plants  lielonglng  to  the  papilionaceous 
subdlrUlon  of  the  le»niniin>uui  family. 
They  have  woody  roots : unequally  pinnate 
leares ; flowers  in  axillary  clusters ; a tubu- 
lar or  bell-shaped  calyx,  with  five  teeth ; a 
corolla  with  the  standard  larger  than  the 
wings,  and  a blunt  keel ; stamens  in  two 
parrels ; a curved  fruit  or  legume,  divided  > 
Into  two  cavities  by  theprojection  inwards  . 
of  the  hinder  wall  of  the  fruit.  They  have 
comi>ound  leaves,  and  frequently  spiny 
branches.  There  is  a large  number  of 
species  distributed  all  over  Europe,  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Asia,  North  America,  I 
the  Andes,  penetrating  into  the  Arctic 
regions,  ascending  high  Alpine  summits, 
and  abundant  In  the  hot  rocky  districts  of 
the  Mediterranean  region.  A great  num- 
ber arc  cultivated  in  this  country,  and 
three  species  are  found  wild.  One,  A.  glyey- 
phylUa,  has  long  stems,  trailing  on  the 
ground  like  those  of  a pea,  large  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowera  The  other  two  are 
humble  plants  with  small  leaves : A.  hypo- 
glatti*  has  purplish  flowers  and  erect  puds, 
rather  longer  than  the  calyx ; and  A.  alpv  \ 
nut,  which  is  only  found  In  the  Clova  moun- 
tains,  has  pendulous  pods,  which  are  three 
times  the  length  of  the  calyx. 


The  gnm-llke  substance  called  Traga- 
canth  is  the  produce  of  si^veral  s|>erlcs  of 
Attmontut  growing  In  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Kurdist.m,  etc.  The  gum  exudes  naturally 
from  the  bark  in  the  same  way  that  gum 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  cherry  or  idum 
trees.  The  seeds  of  Attragnlu*  btriicut 
are  used  in  place  of,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with,  coffee  ; the  plant  Is  cultivati-d  for 
those  seeds  in  certain  parts  of  Germany 
and  II  ungary. 

ASTRANCE.  (Pr.)  Asfrimfio. 

ASTRANTIA.  A genus  of  umbelllfera, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  con- 1 


bainlng  some  ten  or  twelve  species.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  with  black,  aromatic 
roots,  palmllobed,  petiolate,  radical  leaves, 
and  few  generally  sessile  stem  leaves.  The 
umbels  have  a leal-like  involucre,  and  few  i 
umbellules  consisting  of  many  white  or  | 
rose-coloured,  often  polygamous  flowers,  I 
surrounded  by  a conspicuous  involncel,  i 
consisting  of  many  membranaceous,  whit- 
ish or  slightly-coloured  leavea  The  tube  ' 
of  the  calyx  is  tulierculated,  and  the  limb  ' 
has  live  follaceous  lolies.  The  petals  are  | 
connivent,  oblong-obovate,  and  divided 
from  the  middle.  The  fruit  is  compressed ; 
the  mericarp,  without  vittm,  has  live  pro- 
minent toothed  juga,  with  smaller  juga  in 
the  Intervening  spacea  [W,  C.] 

A8TRAP.£A.  A genus  of  small  trees, 
belonging  to  the  natural  family  Byttneri- 
aeeiB.  Their  leaves  are  alternate,  stalked, 
cordate,  and  from  three  to  flve-lobed, 
generally  hairy  or  viscid,  and  having  at 
their  base  large  stipules.  The  ptHluticIet 
arc  axillary,  long,  ijcndulous  or  erect, 
bearing  on  their  apex  an.  umbel  of  large 
sessile  flowers,  enclosed  In  a leafy  invo- 
lucre. A.  WalUehii  has  large  leaves  and 
bright  red  Bowers,  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  some  rhododendrons ; the  leaves  are 
sometimes  one  and  a half  feet  long,  and  of 
the  same  breadth.  It  has  long  been  In  cul- 
tivation In  England,  Is  an  elegant  plant, 
and  the  drooping  heads  of  flowers  give  it 
a iiecullar  ap|iearance.  A.  vitrosa  has  erect 
I>edunclc8  and  much  smaller  flowers,  which 
are  white  with  a pink  centre.  The  bark  of 
A.cannohina  is  used  in  Mailagascar  (where 
all  the  species  are  foundi  for  making 
corda  [A.  A.  B.] 

A8TROLOMA.  A genus  of  Epoendoeem, 
containing  eight  species,  natives  of  New 
Holland  and  Tasmania  They  are  low  un- 
der-shrubs, often  prostrate,  with  crowded 
alternate  linear  or  obovate-lanceolate  and  ■ 
niueroimte  leaves;  and  with  solitary  ax- 
illary flowers  of  a reddish  colour.  The 
calyx  is  flve-partlte,  with  four  or  more  , 
bracteolea  The  corolla  is  hypogynous  and 
tubular,  distended  above  the  middle,  and 
with  a short  live-cleft  limb;  it  has  live 
bundles  of  hairs  in  the  inside  near  its 
Imae.  Tliere  are  live  Included  stamens,  with 
linear  fllamentg,  and  oblong  simple  au- 
tlicra.  The  disk  Is  hypogynousand  eyatlil- 
form.  The  ovary  Is  flve-celled.  with  one 
ovule  fn  each  eell ; the  stylo  is  simple,  and 
the  stigma  capitate.  The  fruit  is  a drupe, 
rompoM<d  almost  entirely  of  solid  putamcn 
■with  flve  cella  [W.  C.] 

ASTROMA.  A genus  of  melastoma- 
ceouB  trees,  from  the  Moluccas,  with  the 
habit  of  Uflattoma.  The  leaves  are  op- 
poslte,  long-stalked,  throe-rlblied,  oblong 
acuminate ; the  flowers  small,  purplish.  In 
terminal  panicles ; ptrtals  flve  or  six  ; sta- 
mens ten  or  twelve;  fruit  a three  or  four- 
celled  many-seeded  berry,  branches  four- 
angled, and,  as  well  as  the  peduncles  and 
calyx,  with  dark  scales.  A.  pnprtaria  has 
sulHicId  leaves,  which  are  cooked  as  a 
sauce  to  Bsh.  [J-  T.  S.J 
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A8TROPHEA.  A wction  of  tlie  grmu  ovary.  The  tree*  and  ahruhs  of  this  srenus 
P(Uuifiora,  characterised  by  the  absence  of  are  natives  of  the  Bast  Indies.  The  wiKvd 
clrrhl  and  Involucre,  by  Its  ten  partite  of  A.  monoplifilla,  a native  of  Coroiimiidel, 
calyx  and  live  stamens.  The  species  are  furnlslies  a nea>Tr  closely  grained  yellow 


South  American  trees.  C.J 

ASITL.  The  Arabic  name  of  Tamarix 
orimtaLis.  Also,  an  Indian  name  for  Tama- 
Tixferax,  a nutrgall  tree. 

ASY8TA8IA.  A genus  of  acanthaceous 
plants,  nallvea  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
warmer  and  temi>erate  ports  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  herbaceous,  or  shrub- 
like,  with  slender  branches;  axillary  or 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers,  which  arc 
blue  or  yellowish,  and  handsome,  with  a 
regularly  five-ported  calyx,  a somewhat 
funnel-shaped  con>lla,  with  a limb  divided 
Into  five  nearly  equal  segments  ; stamens 
four,  united  in  iwlrs  at  their  l>ase;  an- 
thers two-celled  ; cells  parallel,  thickemd 
or  provhhd  with  an  apiiendage  at  the  base; 
stigma  capitate  two-lobed.  Capsule  com- 
pressid,  slender,  and  seedless  below  ; above 
somewhat  four-cornered,  twi>-celled,  four- 
s<>(ded.  Heeds  with  a prominent  angle  at 
the  base.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ATACCIA.  A genus  of  the  small  order 
Taccacf/t.  The  tube  of  the  iwrlanth  Is  in 
these  plants  connate  with  the  ovary,  and 
the  six-parted  limb  has  the  Inner  si-gment 
larger  rellexed  and  persistent  The  flowers 
contain  six  stamens,  liist'rted  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  of  the  liinli,  and  having 
broad  fll.aments  concave  above  ; the  style 
Is  short,  thick,  three-furrowed,  with  a 
capitate  tliree-lolied  stigma;  the  ovary 
Is  BUb-thrce-celled,  containing  numerous 
ovules,  and  heroines  a seml-three-cclled 
many-seeded  berry.  There  are  few  more 
remarkable-looking  plants  than  A.  crinUUii, 
sometimes  met  with  in  gonlens  under  the 
Incorrect  name  of  Taeca  inlet/rifiAia.  It 
hasashort  conical  undergnmnd  caudex.or 
rhizome,  atid  produces  from  this  caudex 
three  or  four  large  oblong  acuminate 
pun’llsb-greeu  stalked  leaves.  The  scape 
Is  altout  as  long  as  the  leaves,  erect,  stout, 
angled,  dark  purple,  termlnate<l  by  a large 
four-leaved  Involucre,  of  which  the  two 
outer  leallets  are  dark  purple,  opposite, 
sessile, and  spreading;  and  the  two  Inner 
much  larger,  placed  side  by  side,  green 
with  a deep  purple  base  and  stalk.  Tlie 
numerous  flowers  form  a drooping  one- 
sided umljcl;  the  ptirianth  dark  purple, 
with  a turbinate  slx-angled  tulie,  and  a 
six-parted  limb  suddenly  refloxed.  the  si-g- 
inenta  arranged  in  an  outer  smaller,  and  an 
inner  larger  series,  the  rim  of  tho  mouth 
forming  a crenated  ring.  This  plimt  Is  a 
native  of  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, and  one  or  two  other  sjtccles  arc 
Indian  ; besides  which.  Sir  W.  J.  Hisiker 
men  t Ions  onea  native  of  Dcmerara.  Though 
rimiarkalily  curious  In  structure,  these 
plants  are  of  no  known  utility.  (T.  M] 

ATALANTIA.  A genus  of  anrantia- 
ceons  plants,  known  by  tlieir  undivided 
leaves,  lew  stamens,  uniteil  lielow  Into  a 
tube,  and  one  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the 


wood,  suitable  for  cabinet  work.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ATAXIA.  A genns  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  PhalaritUa,  with  the  inflorescence 
in  thyrsoid  pan  ides ; splculm  three  flowered; 
Inferior  flower  nmic,  with  two  iiales,  Inter- 
mediate neuter  with  one  pale,  and  the  ter- 
minal hermaphrodite,  triandrous ; glumes 
unequal.  SU-udel  describes  four  species, 
uone  of  which  are  British.  A.  Hortfitldii, 
a native  of  Java,  has  the  peculiar  proia-ity 
of  emitting,  when  bruised,  a similar  odour 
to  that  given  out  by  the  English  sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass,  which  Is  suppo.sed  to 
result  from  the  press'nce  of  a iwrtlon  of 
benzoic  acid  iD  in  their  tissues.  [1).  M.j 

ATCHAR  or  ACHIAR.  A condiment 
prepared  from  Jlambiua  arundiuuria. 

ATHANASIA.  A genus  of  yellow-flow- 
ered composites,  consisting  chiefly  of 
greenhouse  evergreens  of  shrubby  liahlt,  ■ 
from  Soutbcni  Africa,  and  a single  annual 
B|<ecles  from  Barbary,  the  A.  annua,  for- 
merly much  more  cultivated  than  at  pre- 
sent on  account  of  the  long  duration  of 
its  flowers.  It  attains  a height  of  about  I 
two  feet  or  more,  with  diffusely  branched 
furrowed  stems ; pinnatifld  fleshy  foliage, 
with  linear  segments;  and  corymbs  of 
clustered  flower-heads  on  long  foot-stalks, 
the  florets  being  all  tubular.  Though  of 
somewhat  rambling  habit,  the  small  ' 
amount  of  rare  It  requires,  and  the  last- 
ing character  of  Its  blossoms,  render  It  i 
deserving  of  some  attention.  The  cut 
I flowers  preserve  their  freshness  for  a long 
period.  The  genus  derives  Its  name  from 
the  fJreek  'AHmtafm,  signif}lng  Immor- 
tality, In  allusion  to  the  unlading  nature 
of  Its  flowers.  [W.  T.] 

ATHERANDRA.  A genus  of  Aselepior 
dacfir,  containing  two  siiecles,  fmm  the 
Mnlurcas;  climbing  shrubs,  with  slender 
I branches,  ovate  and  opjioslle  leaves,  and 
, lew  flowered  axillary  cymes.  The  calyx 
I consists  of  flve  lanceolate  sepals,  and  the 
roniUa  of  as  many  linear-lanceolate  lobea. 
The  filaments  are  free  above,  and  the 
i anthers  are  adpressod  to  the  stigma,  and 
I more  or  less  connate  among  themselves. 
There  are  twenty  granular  masses  of  ;iol- 
Icn.  LW.  al 

ATHER08PERMACE^.  (Plume  A'ul- 

A sin.all  natural  order  of  trees  fnim 
Australia  and  Chill,  deriving  their  English 
name  from  their  aromatic  nuts,  being  fur- 
nished with  a permanent  style,  clothed 
with  long  liatra.  Only  three  genera  are 
known : Athertmperma,  Laiirelia,  and  IMvi/- 
phora,  which  see.  Their  flowers  are  Insig- 
nillcant.  They  are  placed  by  LIndley  In  the  j 
I menlsjiennal  alliance  of  diclinous  exogens.  > 

j ATHEROSPERMA.  A genus  of  Jfoni-  ; 
minetir,  containing  a single  species  from 
New  Holland.  It  is  an  aroinalic  tree  with  I 
I four-coraerod  branches,  opposite  leaves,  } 
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uid  podircllate  axjllanr  soIlUr;  flowers, 
with  two  deciduous  bracioolca.  The  flowers 
are  moncecloua  The  male  flower  la  campa- 
nula te.  with  a Tei7  short  tube,  and  eight 
lobes ; and  the  ten  to  twelve  fertile  stv 
mens  are  mixed  with  scale-shaped  barren 
ones.  The  calyx  of  the  female  flower  Is 
the  same  as  In  the  male  ; the  ovaries 
numerous,  sessile,  and  distinct,  with  one 
cell  and  one  ovule.  [W.  C.j 

ATHYIUCM.  A gcnusof  polypodiaceous 
ferns  of  the  section  Aitplmietp,  closely 
allied  to  Atplenium,  with  which  some  have 
united  it.  It  agrees  with  that  genus  In 
the  pccuilsrities  of  having  free  veins,  and 
simple  distinct  Indnsia ; but  the  sr>rl  are  lu- 
nate or  more  or  less  horse-shoe-formed  (hip- 
pocreplform),  thtsdlstlngulshlng  character 
being  most  strongly  developed  In  the  sori 
which  are  placed  more  Immediately  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  principal  veins. 
Ttie  species,  several  in  number,  found  In 
various  parts  of  the  world,  are  mostly  de- 
ciduous in  habit ; and  one  of  them,  A.Fi- 
Ux/amina,  the  Lady  Pern,  ls  plentiful  in 
Great  Britain,  where  It  assumes  a great 
variety  of  beautiful  forms,  which  will  be 
found  described  In  Moore's  Uandtuxik  of 
BritUh  Farm,  or  more  fidly,  accompanied 
In  many  Instances,  by  figures.  In  the  Octavo 
Kature-Printat  liritiah  Ferm.  The  I,ady 
Kem  has  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  fronds 
of  delicate  texture,  and  of  a remarkably 
elegant  plumy  character.  [T.  M.] 

ATLEE  GALL.  A gall  nut  produced 
abundantly  by  Tnmarix  orimtalit,  which 
Is  called  Atle  by  the  Egyptians.  It  is  Oiled 
with  a deep  scarlet  Ihiuid. 

ATRACTYLIS.  A genua  of  prickly- 
leaved  thlstle-llke  plants  belonging  to  the 
composite  family  (Compooita).  They  are 
perennial  or  annual  herbs,  from  three 
Inches  to  one  and  a half  foot  high,  with 
toothed  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  their  mar- 
gins often  spiny.  The  flower-heads  are  ter- 
minal, solit^,  or  three  to  four  together, 
having  adouble Involucre,  the  scales  of  the 
exttynal  one  pinnatifld  and  leafy,  with  spi- 
nous teeth,  standing  apart  from  the  inner 
Involucre,  and  forming,  as  It  were,  a fence 
round  the  flower  head.  The  scales  of  the 
I Inner  Involucre  arc  ovate  or  lanceolate, 

. terminating  in  a spinous  point.  The  florets 
• aregenerallyof  a pink  colour.  One  species 
Is  found  In  North  China,  and  all  the  others 
are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
abounding  in  Algeria,  and  growing  chiefly 
In  arid  desert  places.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ATRAGENE.  A genus  of  somewhat 
woody-stemmed  JZoniinculacws,  of  climbing 
habit,  differing  from  ClamatU  only  by 
having  petals,  which,  however,  are  small 
and  pa.«s  gradually  into  stamens.  The 
sepals  arc  large  and  coloured,  usually  pur- 
plish as  in  the  solitary  flowered  species 
of  Clematis;  thelcavesoppo8lte,com|>ound, 
teniate,  the  leaf-stsiks  twining  round  sup- 
porting bodies.  They  occur  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  both  the  New  and  Old 
OoutluenU,  In  the  northern  hemisphere. 


One  species,  A.  alpina.  Is  not  uncommon 
in  gardena  [J.  T.  8J 

ATRAPHAXIR.  A genus  of  Asiatic  and 
Caiie  of  Good  Hope  Polpgonaceor,  forming 
low  shrubs  with  rigid  much-branched 
often  spiny  stems, and  small  entire  oblong 
leathery  leaves ; stlimles  sheathing,  with 
a small  free  appendage  on  each  side; 
flowers  fasciculate  near  the  end  of  the 
branches,  on  short  peduncles  ; calyx 
coloured,  four-leaved,  the  two  Inner  divi- 
sions largest,  conspicuously  so  In  front 
(they  are  probably  really  petals);  sumens 
six;  styles  two;  fruits  small  lens-shai>ed 
nut.  Included  l)ctwcen  the  two  large  ovate  • 
deltoid  calyx  segments.  A few  species  are 
cultivated  as  greenhouse  plants,  but  their  ' 
scrubby  stems  and  small  flowers  present 
few  attractions.  A.  tpinota  is  a dwarf  i 
hardy  shrub.  CJ-T.S.3  I 

ATRIPLEX.  Orache.  A genus  of  Ckcno-  I 
podiacetr,  with  the  foliage  covered  with  a ' 
granular  meahnesa  The"  Oraches  are  ■ 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  two  bracts  or 
small  leaves,  enclosing  the  fruit,  and  en-  i 
larging  after  flowering ; they  are  frequently 
dotted  with  large-coloured  warts,  which 
give  them  a peculiar  apiwamnce.  The 
genua  possesses  several  species,  which  are 
very  variable  In  form,  according  to  soil  and 
sltuathtn.  Tliey  Inhabit  waste  places  or  mud 
banka  by  the  sea  shore,  rarely  occundng 
inland,  writh  the  exception  of  the  Alripitx 
patula,  which  accompanies  arable  cultiva- 
tion, especially  In  wet  sandy  clip's.  The 
following  are  British  species:  — A.  nor- 
tulacoidea.  Purslane  Orache,  a straggling 
branched  sulvshrub  ; A.  paiuta.  Common 
Orache,  of  which  there  are  several  varlct  les, 
distinguished  by  a more  or  less  upright 
habit,  and  leaves  of  various  gradations, 
from  lancet  to  halberd-shaped  ; A.  pcduncu- 
lata,  Stalked  Orache,  which  has  the  fruits 
always  on  a pedicel  or  footstalk,  rj.  B.] 

The  Garden  Orache,  or  Mountain  Spinach 
(A.  hortensis),  is  a tall  erect  growing  hardy 
annual  plant,  a native  of  Tartary,  Intro- 
duced In  IMS.  It  Is  notmucb  cultivated  In 
this  country,  but  In  France,  under  the  name 
of  Arrocke,  It  Is  grown  to  some  extent  tor 
the  take  of  Its  large  and  somewhat  succu- 
lent leaves,  which  are  either  used  alone  as 
spinach,  or  mixed  with  sorrel,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  correcting  Its  acidity.  The  quality 
of  the  spinach  yielded  by  Orache  is  far 
Inferior  to  that  of  the  common  spinach 
(Spinacia  olcrocea),  or  even  of  the  New 
Zraland  spinach  (Tetragonia  rxpama) ; but 
its  leaves  being  produced  abundantly  dur- 
ing summer.  It  is  occasionally  found  useful 
tor  culinary  purposes.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  plant  cultivated,  but 
they  do  not  differ  In  any  other  res|wct,  ex- 
cepting in  the  colour  of  their  stems  and 
leaves,  which  vary  from  pale  green  to  a 
red  or  lurid  purple,  and  are  very  orna- 
mental. Tbeseedsaresaldtobesouiiwhole- 
some  as  to  excite  vomiting.  See  Llndley's 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  573.  [W.  B.  B.J 

ATRIPLICES.  A synonyms  of  Chenopo- 
diaeea. 
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ATrOPA,  a Rcnu«  of  plants  of  tbe 
natural  order  Soianaam;  or  bjrMIrrs  made 
the  type  at  a new  family  called  Atropaeea. 
Tbe  genua  Is  known  by  Its  five-parted 
calyx  ; lu  bell-shaped  rorolla  funned  of  five 
united  petals ; five  stamens  adhering  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  with 
their  anthers  opening  by  long  silts ; a two- 
celled  ovary  and  aneeulcnt  fruit,  each  cou- 
talnlng  several  seed*. 

Tho  Deadly  Nightshade  (A.  Bfitadtmna) 
is  found  wild  in  Southern  Europe  and  West- 
ern Asia,  also  In  this  country,  frequently 
on  chalky  soils,  and  not  uncommonly  In 
the  vicinity  of  rulna  Though  the  stems 
die  down  annually,  they  spring  from  a 
perennial  rootstock,  and  form  in  summer 
time  a bushy  plant,  with  stalked  egg- 
shaped  entire  leaves  of  a dull  green 
colour,  and  a peculiar  heavy  smell.  The 
flowers  are  imme  on  short  drooping 
flower-stalks  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or 
In  the  fork*  of  the  stem ; they  have  a 
widely-spreading  bell-shaped  calyx,  deeply 
divided  into  flve-polntcd  segments,  and  a 
bell-shaped  corolla,  somewhat  less  than  an 
inch  In  length,  and  of  adull  purplish-brown 
colour.hut  whitish  or  yellowish  at  the  lower 
portion  (uppermost  as  the  flower  hangs 
on  the  hushl.  The  herry  Is  of  a dark  shin- 
ing black  colour,  about  the  size  and  form 
of  a clierty,  of  a sweet  or  mawkish  taste, 
and  placed  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  permanent 
apreading  calyx.  All  i>art«  of  the  plantare 
poisonous.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe 
plant  which  produced  such  remarkable  and 
fatal  effects  on  tbe  Roman  siildicrs  during 
their  retreat  from  the  Partbiaus  under 
Mark  Antony,  as  recorded  In  Plutarch's 
life  of  Antony,  Duchanan  relates  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  of  Sweno  the  Dane, 
when  It  Invaded  Scotland,  by  tbe  berries  of 
this  plant.  They  were  mixed  with  the 
drink  which  the  Scots,  according  to  tbe  I 
terms  of  the  truce,  were  to  supply  to  the 
Danes. 

When  taken  In  targe  or  poisonous  doses,  i 
Belladonna  prodnees  a peculiar  form  of  I 
delirium,  widely-illlated  pupils,  groat  thirst 
and  dryness  of  tbe  mouth,  and  ultimately 
coma  and  death.  Tbe  |x>lsonous  principle 
la  an  alkaloid  called  atropin,  which  exist* 

I in  all  parts  of  the  |)lant,  and  Is  of  a fright- 
fully poisonous  nature.  Belladonna  Is  much 
used  In  medicine  in  small  doses  In  the 
shape  of  an  extract;  this  and  the  alka-  | 
lold  atropin  are  also  used  as  an  external 
apidlcation.  Belladonna  Is  employed  as  a 
Sedative  to  allay  pain  and  spasm,  and  to 
relieve  Incontinence  of  urine,  for  which 
purimsc  It  has  a remarkable  i^ect.  It  is 
frequently  smeared  round  the  eye  In  cases 
where  It  Is  necessary  to  dilate  the  pupil, 
this  being  one  of  the  peculiar  effects  of 
Belladouns.  It  Is  said  by  bommopalhlsts 
to  act  na  a preventative  of  scarlet  fever,  as 
the  use  of  Dclladonna  causes  dryness  and 
redness  of  the  throat,  such  as  also  occurs 
In  scarlet  fever ; hence,  on  the  principle  of 
like  curing  like,  the  use  of  Uellsdonna  is 
recommended  for  this  disease.  It  has  lavn 
recently  discovered  that  quantitlea  of  Bel- 
ladonna,  which  would  seriously  affect 


I adults,  can  be  taken  with  Impunity  by 
children,  and  also  that  the  action  of  Bol- 
I ladonna  and  of  Opium  are  so  mutually 
antagonistic  that  the  one  ma)'  he  employed 
as  an  antidote  Ui  the  other.  Valuable  as 
! Belladonna  is  as  a remedy,  it  is  obvious 
' that  It  should  never  tie  employed  except  by 
a duly  qualified  person.  Incases  of  tadson- 
Ing  by  Belladonna,  the  slomarb-pum|>  and 
emetics  should  be  had  recourse  to  as 
speedily  as  possible. 


The  mandrake  was  formerly  referred  to 
this  genus,  but  Is  now  included  in  the 
genus  Uandragura.  [M.  T.  M.3 

ATROPAL.  An  ovule  which  never  al- 
ters Its  original  iiositiuu ; same  as  Ortho- 
tropoL  \ 

ATTALEA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  ! 
lofty  palms,  natives  of  tropical  South 
America.  Tiie  leaves  are  large  and  pinnate.  \ 
Tbe  fruits  hang  In  large  clusters,  each  nut 
consisting  of  three  cells,  snd  containing  as 
many  seeds,  a rlrcuinscaiice  which  serves 
to  distinguish  the  genus  from  all  Its  al- 
lies. I 

A. /anifero,  called  by  the  Brazilians  Plas-  « 
saba,  yield*  a fibre  of  much  value,  derived  i 
from  tbe  decaying  of  the  cellular  matterat 
tbe  iMisc  of  the  leaf-stalkt,  and  the  cohse- 
quenc  liberation  of  the  fibrous  portlona. 
1111*  fibre  Is  much  used  In  Brazil  for  the 
purpose  of  rone-maklng,  and  In  this  country 
Is  employed  fur  making  brooms  to  sweep 
the  streets.  A fibre,  baring  tbe  same  1 
name.  Is  also  produced  from  another  palmt| 
’ calltd  Leopoldinla  Ptattaba.  j 

Tbe  seeds  of  A.  furrifera  are  knosrn  as  | 
CoquUlsnuts;  they  are  three  or  four  inches  ; 
long,  oval,  of  a rich  brown  colour,  and 
j very  bard  in  texture;  hence  they  are  much  | 
I u.ied  In  turnery  for  making  the  handles  | 
I of  doors,  umbrellas,  Ac.  The  seed*  of  A.  : 

, compta,  tbe  Piiiduva  Palm  of  Braxll,  are  j 
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entpn  as  s ilolleacjr ; the  lesTes  of  the  same 
plant  are  used  fur  thslcblns,  fur  makluv 
hats,  &e.  A.  tptciota  and  A.  excelm  fur- 
nish nuts,  which  are  burnt  to  dry  the 
Juice  of  Siphonui  tioMtUa,  which  furnishes 
India  rulilaT.  A.  Uohune,  a native  of  Hon- 
duras, produces  nuts  called  Cahoun  nuts, 
which  yield  a valuable  oil  Ciil-  T.  M.J 

ATTnAPE-MOrCHE.  (Fr.)  Apocirnnia 
andriirremi/nUum ; also  applied  to  Arum 
eniiKHm,  Oivnsra  miucipula,  Lyehnit  Kis- 
caria,  and  Silene  mu$eipula, 

ATWlSHA.  An  Indian  poison, supposed 
to  he  AcvnitHin/rrux. 

APBAINB  ROCGE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of 
wheal. 

Al'BE'PINE.  (Pr.)  Oraicegut  Oiya- 
cantha. 

AUBERGiyE.  (Fr.)  RtAanum  aculm- 
turn,  suinetlmea  lulled  S.  Helongena, 

AUBOriU  (Fr.)  Oytisut  Laburnum. 

ArBRIETlA.  A section  of  the  cruci- 
ferous genus  Farsctia,  from  which  It  is 
separated  by  having  the  valves  of  the  oval 
pod  convex  and  not  flattened.  The  outer 
sepals  bulging  at  the  base, and  the  shorter 
suniens  with  a tooth  on  the  fliainentt,  dis- 
tinguish It  from  the  allied  genera.  The  spe- 
cies are  low  diffuse  plauts.with  leaves  some- 
what like  those  of  a stork  in  miniature,  or 
rather  those  of  Arohis  albida ; the  short 
flowering  stems  bear  few  flowers.  A.  dcl- 
toidca,  a nativeof  thecas  temMedlierran  ran 
region,  is  a pretty  early-flowering  plant, 
often  introduced  on  rockwork.  [J.  T.  8.) 

ACCKI.AXDIA.  A name  given  to  an 
Indian  composite  plant,  which  proves  to 
be  identical  with  Ai-lotaxis,  which  see. 

ACCrBA-  A genus  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
referred  to  the  order  Comaeetr,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  their  dlteclous  flowers,  of 
which  the  males  haves  small  four-toothed 
calyx,a  four-petaied  con>lia,and  four  short 
stamens  alternating  with  the  petals;  and 
the  females  have,  instead  of  tlie  stamens,  an 
Inferior  one-celled  ovary,  surrounded  by  a 
fleshy  epigynous  disk,  the  style  short  thick 
tumid  at  the  base,  the  stigma  orblculate, 
and  the  ovary  containing  a single  ovule. 
The  fruit  is  a one-seeded  berry.  The  Ah- 
Cuba  japoniea  la  a well-known  shrub  of 
vigorous  habit,  highly  prized  for  Us  capa- 
bility of  enduring  and  even  thriving  in 
the  atmosphere  of  towns  and  cities.  It 
forms  a dense  roundish  bush,  furnished 
with  large  glossy  leathery  leaves  of  an 
elliptic  form,  remotely  serrated,  and  in 
our  cnnimon  garden  form  conspicuously 
blotched  with  pale  yellow,  the  grt'en- 
leaved  type  haring  iHfn  only  lately  Intro- 
duced. The  flowers  are  Incoiisplcuoua 
Several  variegated  varieties  are  known.  In 
another  species,  of  more  recent  discovery, 
A.himalaica,  the  leaves  are  wholly  green. 

CT.M.J 

AUDOCIinA.  A genus  of  Bruniaeeir, 
containing  a single  species,  from  the  Cape 


of  (bmd  Hope.  It  is  a small  shrub  with 
erect  branches,  spirally  arranged  Imbricate 
leaves,  and  purple  flowers  in  a tenninal  I 
oblong  capltulum.  The  calyx  tube  Is  short  ! 
and  adlierent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  being  ! 
deeply  flve-partite.  The  corolla  consists  of  ; 
live  spreading  ungulculate  petals.  The  ' 
live  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  petals  ' 
and  alternate  with  them.  The  ovary  is  ' 
slightly  tbree-Iolied,  and  three-ceHed,  with  i 
two  ovules  in  each  cell.  Tliere  is  a single 
trigonous  style,  with  throe  small  papilUo- 
forni  stigmas.  [W.  C.] 

AUGEA.  An  annual  glabrous  fleshy 
herb,  with  the  aspect  of  a ilrurmbryan- 
themam,  but  with  small  Inconspicuous 
green  flowers,  without  petals,  ten  short 
stamens,  and  a ten-celled  superior  ovary. 
It  forms  a genus  of  Zygophyllacar,  and 
Is  a native  of  sandy  saline  wastes  in  the 
Cape  Colony. 

ACGURTIA.  A genus  of  begoniads, 
soimrated  by  some  modem  botanists  from 
B^onia,  and  consisting  of  succulent  tiilie- 
Mus  plants  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  staminate  flowers  have  tw-o,  the  pis- 
tillate live  sepals ; anthers  small,  elliptical, 
lengthened  Into  an  obtuse  cone;  fllaments 
lung,  not  united ; style  persistent.  Its 
branches  fumishi-d  with  a continuous  |>a- 
pilloBC  band,  making  two  spiral  turns; 
placentas  split  lengthwise,  their  transvese 
section  ovate-oblong ; seed  vessel  with 
three  nearly  equal  wings.  There  are  four 
species  known,  viz.— A.  Dregri,  A.Caffra,  A. 
guffrutieora,  found  at  the  Cape,  and  A.  nn- 
hifcnins  at  I’ort  Natal.  The  genus  Is  named 
after  Dr.  August  of  Berlin.  [J.  H.  D.) 

ACGCRTINIA  mayor  (or  Bnrtris  ma- 
jor of  Jacguln)  is  the  only  known  repre- 
sentative of  a genus  of  palms  Inhahitiiig 
Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  and  hearing 
an  edible  fruit  of  a pleasant  acid  flavour. 
It  grows  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high, 
and  its  caiie-llke  trunks,  several  of  which 
spring  from  the  same  root,  fomi  thick 
bushes,  i|ultc  impenetrable  on  account  of 
the  spines  with  which  the  plant  Is  clad. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate.  The  liifloresceiice, 
enclosed  In  a double  spathe,  is  axiilnry  ; the 
flowers  are  monirclous  ; and  the  fruit  la  a 
dark  violet-coloured  smooth  dru|ie,  alaiut 
the  size  of  a pigeon's  egg.  [B. 

AULACtlSPERMlTM.  A genus  of  Pm- 
bfUifirtr,  containing  two  species  of  pen*n- 
nial,  glabrous,  herbaceons  plants,  with 
bipinnate  leaves,  natives  of  Altai.  Tlie  ' 
llmbof  the  calyx  Is  flve-toothed  or  obsolete. 
The  petals  arc  ovate  and  entire.  The  fruit 
Is  ovate  and  slightly  compressed  ; each 
mcricarp  baa  live  longitudinal  winged 
ridges,  with  Intervening  vitiate  furrows: 
the  commissure  Is  plain.  [W.  C.] 

Ari.ATA.  A genus  of  Scroph»i(«r(ac«r, 
enmaining  eight  species,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  parasitic 
herlstceous  plants,  having  the  habit  of 
Orotuinehe,  with  Imbricate scalc-llke leaves, 
and  gaudy  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  campano- 
late  and  Ove-cleft,  with  twobrscteoles.  The 
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I tube  of  the  corolla  Is  riavate  at  the  base, 
I and  Inflated  upwards;  Uie  limb  Is  spread- 
; InR  and  Hve-cleft.  There  are  four  Included 
{ didynamuua  stamens,  inserted  in  the  Itasc 
I of  the  tube.  The  anthers  bare  two  cells, 

' the  one  beinnr  |iorfeci,  orate-nciimlnatc,  the 
I other  abortive,  longer  and  subulate.  The 
; ovTtry  is  two-celled,  and  contains  many 
i ovules ; and  the  style  is  terminated  by  a 
clavate  Involute  stigma.  [W.  c.] 

ATLXE.  (Er.)  Alnusglidinota.  — XOIR. 
Rka'uniu  FrungiUa. 

Al’XE'B.  (Fr.)  Inula  Hflenium. 

AURAXTIACE.®.  (Annintin,  Citron- 
yenrtnA  The  orange,  lemon,  and  similar 
. fruits,  ntv  produced  by  trees  belunging 
; to  a natural  order  t>ear1ng  this  name. 

1 They  are  all  bushy  or  woody  plants,  baring 
the  leaves  fllled  with  transparent  oil-cysts, 
giving  them  a dotted  appearance,  a defl- 
nlte  tiumt>er  of  bypogynous  stamens,  and 
a fruit  more  or  less  pulpy.  Less  than  loo 
siwcles  arc  known.  The  various  genera  arc 
almost  exclusively  found  In  the  East  In- 
dies, whence  they  have  in  some  ca.ses 
spn'sd  over  the  rest  of  the  tropics.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  a wild  orange  of  Braxll, 
which  has  a mawkish  sweet  taste,  hut  must 
have  lieen  introduced.  The  Skimmiat  arc 
remarkable  among  so  tender  a race  for  the 
hardiness  of  their  constitution. 

ATRICDLA.  Primula  Auricula,  a f.a- 
vourite  garden  flower. 

Al'RICPLARIXI.  An  order  of  h.vmen- 
I nmycetous  Fungi,  disiinguisiied  by  the 
hymenium  being  destitute  of  gills,  pores, 
prickles. or  otherdeclded  prominences.  In 
a few  sia'Cies  of  one  genus  only  there  .are 
a few  obscure  folds  or  papilla?.  The  nobler  i 
species  have  the  hymenium  Inferior,  as  In 
the  mushrooms.  4c,;  but  as  theorder  con- 
tains a great  mass  of  a low  condition  of 
organisation,  very  many  of  the  species  are 
permanently  glued  to  the  substance  from 
which  they  spring.  But  even  amongst 
these  there  is  a tendency  to  become  free 
at  the  margin,  and  to  reflect  it  so  as  tiv 
take  the  hymenium  away  from  the  light. 
SeveraJ  of  the  species  are -amongst  the  most 
common  of  fungi.  The  yellow  Slereum  Mr- 
sulum  grows  on  almost  every  oak  log,  and 
the  purple  sterrum  purpurrum  on  every 
fallen  (siplar.  The  dark  Indlgo-hlue  Corlt- 
eiiim  ciFriilcHm,  so  coinmon  on  damp  nitten 
rails,  is  said  tsi  be  occasionally  phosphor- 
escent. Tlie  orilcr  is  distinguished  from  the 
Tremtllini  by  the  expanded  horizontal  hy- 
menium, which  Is.  Iiealdcs,  more  deflnitc, 
and  formed  after  the  same  type  as  that  of 
the  higher  orilers  of  the  family,  whereas  In 
the  Tremctiini  the  fructifying  cells  or  spo- 
rophores  are  of  unequal  length.  There  Is. 
moreover.  In  the  higher  Auricularini  a 
distinct  pllens,  while  In  the  TVcmcllini.wIth 
the  exception  of  ffimiola  and  Kririin, 
where  there  Is  often  a distinct  barren 
outer  coat,  as  In  Peziza,  the  whole  surface, 
even  in  the  highest  species,  bears  fruit. 
Xo  plant  of  the  order  Is  known  to  have  ] 
any  economical  use.  [M.J.  B.1  J 


I AUlllCt’LATE.  Having  a pair  of  small 
round  lobes  or  ears,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  leaves. 

I ACRONB  FEMELLE.  (Fr.)  SantoUna 

Chama-epparutus.  —MALE.  Arfemtaia  , 
Abrotanum. 

AVA.  A kind  of  popper,  called  Jfacro- 
! piper  Melhymcum.  The  name  Is  also  given 
I to  a spirit  distilled  in  the  Saudwicli  Is-  . 
lands  from  the  root  of  a species  of  Cordg-  i 
liar. 

AVA5T-PA(JUE.S.  (Fr.)  Tultpo  ipleet-  l 
trie.  j 

AVEXA.  Oat  grass.  A genus  distin- 
guished by  large  membranaciMua  outer  | 
p.tles,  enclosing  from  two  to  three  florets.  I 
each  armed  with  a bent  more  or  less 
twisted  awn.  i 

Meadow  species : A.  pubezeeni.  Downy 
Oat  Orasa : leaves  dowuy,  with  soft 
hairs;  a common  meadow-grass  In  lime- 
stone pastures,  which  should  be  Included  | 
In  the  seeds  for  such  situations.  A.  pra-  ; 
fcnaij.  Narrow-leaved  Oat  Urass;  leaves 
hard  and  rigid ; a denizen  of  mo<irs  and 
poor  claya  Its  spcciflc  name  la  inapiim-  - 
priate  as  its  favourite  lialiitat  is  seldom  \ 
worthy  of  the  name  of  meadow.  A.  tilpian,  ' 
(Jrcat  Alpine  Oat  Orass;  a larger  and  | 
coarser  form  than  the  preceding,  of  which  I 
It  Is  probably  a mountain  variety.  A.  fin-  I 
rescews,  Yellow  Oat  Grass ; llowera  small 
yellow;  an  upland  pasture  grass  of  con-  { 
stderable  merit. 

Agrarian  species:  A.  etrigosa.  Bristle-  : 
pointed  Oat ; seeds  much  like  those  of 
Com  Oats,  the  awned  inner  pales  with  two 
long  hristly  points ; occasionally  met  with 
in  coni-flelds,  where  it  has  probably 
been  introduced  with  foreign  seed.  A. 
fatua.  Wild  Oat ; awn  much  bent,  the 
lower  half  twisted,  the  inner  pales  covered 
with  still  hairs.  TTiesc  peculiarities  give 
the  seed  so  much  the  apppearance  of  a fly, 
that  the  rustics  often  make  use  of  it  In  - 
trout  flshing,  and  as  the  twisted  awn  un- 
coils when  it  eomes  In  contact  with  tho 
water,  the  flsh  is  deceived  hy  Its  apparent 
struggling;  this  proiierty  of  the  awn  has 
likewise  caused  it  to  be  used  as  a hygro- 
meter: It  Isa  common  weed  In  clay  soils. 

The  two  latter  species  have  lately  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  from  their  ' 
connection  with  agriculture.  Dr.  Llndlcy,  I 
In  an  article  In  Morion's  Cpeloprrdia  of  I 
Atrricwttiirc,  suggested  that  the  cultivated  1 
Oat  'Isa  domesticated  variety  of  some  wild  ' 
species,  and  may  he  not  improbably  re-  | 
ferrod  to  Arena  ttrigoea  but  perhaps,  I 
after  all.  the  A.  ringora  may  be  but  a ] 
variety  of  A.  fatua,  from  the  cultivation  of  j 
which  It  has  licen  shown  that  Cereal  or  ] 
mm  Oats  may  lie  grown,  in  Illustration  of  ' 
which  we  here  give  a short  account  of  our  i 
own  experiments.  ' 

In  IR52  we  sowed  a plot  of  the  see<ls  of  : 
A.  fatua,  collected  In  18.M  : they  grew  well, 
bur  were  scarcely  different  from  the  wild  ! 
plant,  except  in  a tendency  to  an  Increased  ^ 
plumpness  of  grain.  The  produce  of  this  j 
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crop  was  preserved  throughout  the  winter, 
and  sown  in  a different  part  of  the  garden  in 
the  spring  of  1853 ; we  repeated  the  process 
with  successive  crops  in  1854  and  1855,  m 
each  of  which  we  noted  an  increase  of  ten- 
dencies in  the  following  direction : 1.  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  hairs 
on  the  pales ; 3.  a more  tumid  grain,  m 
which  the  pales  were  less  coarse  and  tlic 
awns  not  so  strong  and  rigid ; 3.  a gradual 
increased  development  of  kernel  or  Hour. 
The  produce  again  sown  in  1856  had  so  far 
advanced,  that  we  collected  poor,  but  still 
decided  samples  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Potato  and  Tartarian  forms  of  Oat. 
These  we  have  gone  on  improving  until, 
in  1860,  we  had  a quarter  of  an  acre  each 
of  good  white  Tartarian  and  Potato  Oats, 
as  a farm  crop,  which  had  been  derived 
from  the  wild  example.  This  is  the  more 
interesting,  because  farmers  have  always 
stated,  especially  on  the  poor  lias  clays  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester,  that  they  could 
not  grow  oats  without  leaving  behind  a 
quantity  of  wild  or  weed  oat ; and  our  sub- 
sequent inquiries  have  convinced  us  that 
shed  oats  in  some  situations  do  really  de- 
generate into  wild  ones,  and  the  first  stage 
in  the  process  of  degeneration  will  lie  ob- 
served ill  an  accession  of  hairs  at  the  base 
of  the  grain,  which  good  cereal  oats  never 
possess. 

We  may  then  view  the  different  forms  of 
crop  Oats,  as  induced  varieties  from  the  A. 
fatua.  In  cultivation,  it  would  appear  that 
the  liest  aud  plunipest  oats  arc  grown  in 
North  Britain ; here  they  make  a good 
meal,  which  is  much  used  as  human  food. 
Oatmeal,  * parraitch ' being  indeed  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet  far  more  nourishing  than  the 
potato,  which  is  the  more  usual  food  of 
the  southern.  [J.  B.] 

AVENa  The  common  name  for  Geum. 

AVERRHOA.  A genus  of  OxaKdacete, 
consisting  of  a few  small  trees,  originally 
from  the  Moluccas  and  Ceylon,  but  cul- ' 
tivated  throughout  India.  They  have  ever- 1 
green  alteruatc  pinnated  leaves,  some- 
what like  those  of  the  ash,  or  rather  the 
sumach,  and  small  puriilish  flowers  in  ra-  ' 
cemes.  The  fruit  is  like  a gurken  in  shape, 
very  acid,  but  pleasant  when  made  into 
syrup,  candied,  or  pickled.  Tlie  leaves  are 
slightly  sensitive.  A.  BilimbI,  the  Bliinli- 
ing,  has  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  . 
flowers  produced  from  the  trunk.  A.  Cw- 
rambola,  the  Carainba,  has  only  from  two 
to  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  flowers  pro- 
duced from  the  branches.  [J.  T.  S.] 

AVET.  (Pr.)  Abies  peetinata. 

AVICENNIA.  A genus  of  the  vervain 
family,  X>rbettaee<e.  The  plants  com- 
prised in  this  genus  arc  called  White  Man- 
groves, and,  like  the  true  Mangroves,  are 
found  in  the  tidal  estuaries  of  most  tro- 
pical countries.  They  are  small  trees,  with 
opposite  evergreen  leaves,  which  are  ob- 
long, entire,  and  covered  lieneath  with  a 
white  pubescence.  Their  flowers  arc  incon- 
spicuous, and  arranged  in  closely-packed 


terminal  bunches.  Their  roots  stand  out 
of  the  mud  in  which  they  grow,  overarch- 
ing each  other  in  erect-angled  masses,  aud 
sending  up  Asparagus-like  shoots  from 
their  undergrouud  parts.  A.  UrnietUosa  is 
in  great  reputation  in  Rio  for  tauniug. 
The  native  washermen  of  India  (dbobiesi 
make  a preparation  from  the  ashes  of  the 
wood,  which  they  use  in  washing  or  clean- 
ing cotton  cloths.  * The  green  fruits 
lajllcd  with  butter  form  laiultices,  used  in 
native  practice.  In  N.  8.  Wales  the  wood 
is  valued  for  stone-masons'  mallets,  on  ac- 
count of  its  toughness.  A,  nitida  is  called 
Courlda  in  British  Guiana.  The  wood  is 
used  for  the  foundations  of  buildings  and 
underground  work,  on  account  of  Itsimwer 
of  resisting  damp : exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere it  soon  perishes.  The  bark  is  used 
lor  tanning  In  the  W.  Indies.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AVIGNON  BERRIES.  The  yellow  dye- 
berries  of  the  Buckthorn,  Bhamnus  injec- 
tor ins. 

AVOCATIER.  (Pr.)  Persea  ffreUissima. 

AVOINE.  (Pr.)  Avena  satica.  — A' 
CHAPBLET.  Avena  bulbosa.  — DE  HON- 
GRIE.  Avena orientalis. 

AWL  TREE.  The  Indian  Mulberry, 
Morinda  citri/olia. 


The  common  name  for  ' 


AWL-WORT. 

Sttbularia. 

AWN.  The  beard  of  com,  or  any  such 
slender  process. 

AXIL,  AXILLA.  The  angle  formed  l>e- 
tween  the  axis  and  any  organ  that  grows 
from  it ; the  base  of  a lateral  ascending 
organ,  on  the  upper  side. 

AXILE,  AXIAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
axia 

AXILLARY.  Growing  In  the  axil  of 
anything. 

AXIS.  The  stem,  including  the  root: 
or  any  centre  round  which  leaves  and 
other  organs  are  arranged.  The  stem  is 
called  the  ascending  axis,  the  root  the  de- 
scending axis.  — , AOCESSORY.  An  axis 
of  a second  rank  ; secondary  to  some  prin- 
cipal axis.  — , APPENDAGES  OP  THE. 
All  the  leafy  or  thin  expausions  that  grrow 
uiK)n  a stem,  such  as  leaves,  and  the  parts 
of  a flower. 

AYAPANA.  The  sudorific  Eupatorium 
Ayapana,  which  is  said  to  be  a valuable 
remedy  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes. 

AYART.  (Pr.)  Acer  opuli/olium. 

AYDENDRON.  A genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  of  the  laurel  family,  Lau~ 

I raceer.  They  have  a funiiel-shapoil,  slx- 
I parted  perianth,  containing  twelve  stamens 
. in  four  rows;  the  nine  outer  stamens  have 
anthers,  the  three  Innermost  are  sterile  ; 
' of  the  fertile  stamens  the  three  innermost 
have  glands  on  each  side  at  the  base,  and 
their  anthers  oiien  outwardly : the  remain- 
i der  have  no  glands,  and  their  anthers  open 
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inwardly.  The  fruit  is  aucoulcnt,  at  first 
concealed  within  the  l>age  of  the  iicriantii, 
which  afterwards  falls  off,  leavliiK  only  a 
portion  surrounding  the  1>ase  of  the  fruit. 

Cujuinary  l>cans  arc  the  seeds  of  A.  Cu- 
jumnri/'  Riiii  are  esteemed  in  Brazli  as 
tonics  and  stimulants  in  cases  of  weak 
digestion.  [M.  T.  M.J  i 

AYER  AYER.  The  esculent  fruit  of 
some  species  of  Lanaium.  | 

AYLMERIA.  A genus  of  Parmychia^ 
CAc,con.4istlngof  two  speciesof  Australian 
annuals,  with  niuch-hranched  stems,  op- 
IM>slte  or  verticlllatc  leaves,  small  scarlous 
stipules,  and  terminal  corymiKisc  cymes  of 
rose-coloured  or  purple  flowers  on  long  j 
stalks.  C<I.  T.  S.J  I 

AZADIRACHTA.  A genus  of  the  order  i 
Meliaeete,  represented  by  an  Indian  tree  ‘ 
with  unc<]ually  pinnated  leaves.whosc  leaf- 
lets are  obllQue.  The  young  shoots  arc 
smooth,  not  covered  with  down  as  In  the  . 
allied  genus  Melia,  The  flowers  are  small,  [ 
white,  home  In  axillary  {tanlclcs;  they  [ 
differ  from  those  of  Melia  In  having  a ' 
three-celled  ovary,  and  a three-lobed  stlg- 
ni.a,  and  also  In  the  fruit,  which  is  purple  I 
when  ripe,  of  the  size  of  a small  olive,  one- ' 
celled,  onc-seetletl.  i 

The  bark  of  A.  indica  Is  used  in  India  as 
a tonic,  the  root  as  a vonnifuge,  and  the 
leaves  as  an  application  to  glandular . 
swellings,  bruises  and  rheumatism.  They 
have  also  l>een  employed  8ucces!»fully  In 
some  forms  of  skin  disease.  From  the  i 
fruit  an  acrid  oil  Is  obtained  for  burning 
in  lamps,  and  for  dyeing  cotton  cloths.  A 
stimulant  gum  exudes  from  the  bark.  The  , 
seeds  arc  used  as  a poison  for  insects,  and  i 
mixed  with  water  a-s  a hairwash.  A kind  of 
toddy  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the 
young  trees.  [M.  T.  M.J  | 

AZALEA.  A genus  of  Ericaetm,  estal>- 
llshed  by  Linnmus,  and  including  many  , 
jdaiits  which  have  since  been  separated  ' 
and  arranged  under  different  genera.  So 
conllicting  arc  the  opinions  of  botanists  ; 
as  to  the  set  that  should  retain  the  original  i 
Llnnamn  name,  that  It  seems  in  danger  of 
being  lost  altogether.  Some  seek  to  retain 
it  tor  A.  procumbent,  m the  only  plant  to 
which  it  Is  truly  applicable,  and  proimsc 
the  nante  Anthodendron  for  the  showy 
shrubs  so  well  known  in  our  gardens  as  j 
Atdleat;  whereas  others,  l>ecause  of  the! 
almost  universal  application  of  the  name , 
to  these  plants,and  to  prevent  unnecessary 
confusion  in  the  synonymy,  have  given  the  : 
name  Loiselcttria  to  the  small  genus  con- ' 
taining  the  single  si>ecles,  A.  procumbent,  ■ 
and  retained  the  original  name  for  the 
showy  American  shrubs.  This  course  being  , 
adopted  generally  by  continental  botan- : 
ists,  ns  well  as  by  many  in  Britain  and  > 
America,  it  seems  better  to  consider  the 
genus  as  so  limited. 

Azaleas  arc  upright  shrubs  with  alternate 
and  oimvatc  or  oblong  deciduous  leaves, 
which  are  entire,  dilate,  and  mucronate, 
with  a glandular  i>oint.  The  flowers  arc  large 


and  showy,  often  glandular,  and  glutinous 
outside : they  rise  in  umbellcd  clusters 
from  large  scaly-imbricated  terminal  buds. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted,  often  minute. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with  five 
spreading  lol>es.  The  stamens  arc  five  in 
numl>er,  with  long  exserted  filaments,  and 
short  ovate  anthers,  o|>ening  by  terminal 
iwres.  The  ovary  is  five-celled,  with  many 
ovules:  the  style  is  simple.  The  pod  is 
five-celled  and  flve-valved,  and  contains 
many  scale-like  seeds.  There  arc  about 
twenty  siiecies,  natives  of  North  America 
and  Asia.  They  are  largely  cultivated  as 
ornamental  shrubs,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  fra- 
grant smell  of  most  of  the  st>ecles.  Some 
possess  dangerous  narcotic  qualities.  I’al- 
laa  was  of  opinion  that  A.  pontica  was  the 
jdant  from  whose  flowers  the  bees  of 
ronius'collected  the  honey  that  produced 
tlie  extraordinary  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
descrllred  as  having  attacked  the  Gri'ek 
soldiers,  in  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  Xenophon  says  that  after  eating 
it,  the  men  fell  stupifled  in  all  directions, 
so  that  the  camp  looked  like  a battle-field 
covered  with  corpses.  The  natives  are 
aware  of  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the 
plant.  Cattle  and  sheep  which  browse  on 
Its  leaves  are  poisoned.  [W.  C.] 

AZARERO.  (Fr.)  Ceratm  lutitunica. 

AZARA.  A genus  of  Chilian  shrubs, 
liclunging  to  the  Flacourtia  family, having 
twin  or  solitary  alternate  leaves,  generally- 
toothed  and  varying  in  form  from  egg- 
shaped  to  almo.si  linear.  Their  flowers  are 
smali  and  yellow,  destitute  of  petals,  and 
arranged  in  axillary  bundles.  A few  of 
the  species  are  in  cultivation  in  English 
gardens,  and  can  Im*  grown  outside  with 
the  protection  of  a wall  in  the  southern 
counties.  A.  Oitliesii  is  the  most  handsome 
species  of  the  genus.  Its  leaves  are  ever- 
green and  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
holly,  bearing  in  their  axils  roundish  fas- 
cicles of  yellow  flowers.  About  a dozen 
species  are  knotvn.  The  leaves  of  many 
have  a bitter  taste.  [A.  A.  B.J 

AZAROLE.  The  fruit  of  Credeegua  Azar- 
olua. 

AZEDARACH.  Melia  Azedarach, 

AZEROLIER  IFr.)  CraUegna  Azarolua. 

AZOLLA.  A very  curious  genus  iMJlong- 
Ing  to  the  marsileaceous  division  of  the 
pseudo-ferns.  Its  habit  Is  that  of  a floating 
jilnnately-branched  Jungermannta,  with 
two  or  four-ranked  imbricating  leaves ; 
but  its  fructification  Is  totally  different, 
and  is  nearer  to  that  of  SaUnnia  than  of 
any  other  genus,  and  with  which  it  fonus 
a distinct  tM^ctlon  or  order,  according  to 
the  views  of  authors.  Indeed,  its  pccu- 
liarities  are  such  that  it  has  l>ecn  some- 
times supposed  to  constitute  a distinct 
order  by  itself.  The  si>ecies  float  upon  the 
water,  forming  green  or  reddish  patches, 
which  are  fre<iuently  several  yanis  across, 
throwing  down  rootlets  on  the  under  side. 
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amonvat  whifb  are  altuateil,  principally  In 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  oruans  of  fruc- 
tiflcatlon.  These  are  twofold:—]  Thin 
nienihninoua  sacs  (tearing  on  a short  cylin- 
drical axis,  springing  from  the  base,  stl- 
pltate  globose  cysts,  (llled  with  angular 
bodies,  which  are  furnished  either  with 
ciirlnns  arrow-headed  or  root-llke  appen- 
d^es.  These  armed  grannies  are  doubtless 
the  authcridla,  though  tlieirspennatozoids 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  2.  Ovate 
sporangia,  divided  within  by  a transverse 
fiartition,  which  Incloses  belpw,  a grunious 
or  at  length  pulverulent  mass,  and  gives 
off  from  its  centre  alxive  a column  fringed 
at  the  apex  with  a tuft  of  hairs  and  liavln/r 
attaciii'd  to  It  from  three  to  nine  dependent 
spores,  which  are  at  length  exposed  by  the 
separation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  sporan- 
gium at  the  above-mentioned  partition. 
The  species  occur  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  aafar  as  New  York.  One  has  been 
found  in  Western  Africa  by  Vogel.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  differences  In  the 
anth^ridia  and  th€  number  of  aporca, 
ar«*<»rd  with  the  Keo^phlcal  dUtiibutfon 
of  the  apcclea,  which  may  accortllngly  he 
separated  Into  two  genera;  but  this  U at 
present  more  than  doubtful.  [M.  J.  B.] 

6ABEER.  A Syrian  name  for  Papyrua. 

BABIANA.  A genua  of  bulboua-tu- 
l>eroug  Iridacea,  found  In  South  Africa, 

I and  having  two-ranked  aword-aharKHl  pll-i 
I cately-nerved  leavea,  and  flower-atema  ter- 1 
' niinated  by  a loose  aubserund  or  two 
ranked  aplkc  of  flowers,  which  consist  of  a ! 
funnel-Bhaped  tube,  with  a dilated  thniat, 
and  a six-parted  regular  or  somewhat  i 
two-lfpped  limb  of  nearly  equal  segments ; i 
three  stamens, ; 

( and  the  throe-celled  many-ovuled  ovary  is  I 
I terminated  by  a Aliform  style,  dividing  at : 

I top  Into  three  conduplicate  wedge-tongue-  ’ 

I shaped  undivided  stigmaa  The  flowers  i 
are  large  and  showy,  and  In  some  of  the  ' 
species  sweet-scented.  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  secies,  many  of  which  have  been  ' 

! In  this  country,  and  some  are 

still  occasionally  met  with,  but,  like  many 
others,  they  have  been  undeservedly  ne«  ' 
glected  In  the  rage  for  novelties  which  I 
distinguishes  the  present  age,  so  that  they 
we  less  freemen tly  seen  than  they  deserve 
to  be  among  the  ornaments  of  our  green- 
houses. B.  plicata,  w’hlch  may  be  taken  as 
an  Illustration  of  the  genus.  Is  a slender 
plant,  of  six  inches  to  a foot  high,  every- 
where pubescent,  with  oblong  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  pale  violet-coloured  flowers 
the  h^wer  segments  of  which  arc  streaked 
with  yellow  In  the  middle,  and  spotted 
with  brown  at  the  base ; these  flowers 
nave  the  odour  of  cloves.  (T.  M.] 

BABINOTONTA.  This  genus  of  UpHa- 
cens  named  after  Professor  Dabingion. 
a welbknown  English  botanist.  It  Is  ai- 
led to  the  genus  Bcrckea,  but  differ*  from 
It  In  the  stamens  being  collerted  in  group* 
of  three,  opposite  the  petals.  Thcambera 
also  are  placed  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
mameuti,  and  open  by  porea.  The  atyle 


srems  to  be  a direct  prolongation  of  the 
placenta;  It  protrudes  through  a hole  In  the 
top  of  the  ovary,  and  does  not  even  tourh 
I the  car|<els.  B.  eamphoromaa  Is  a graceful 
' gri'ciihouae  shrub,  with  white  or  pinkish 
I flowers,  and  has  becD  Introduced  from  New 
Holland.  [jj  j jj  j 

BABOOL.  The  Indian  name  for  the 
gum-bearing  Acacia  arabiea. 

BABOUNV.  A name  used  In  Egypt  for 
the  flower-heads  of  Saviohiia  /raarantit- 
anna,  a aubstlcute  for  chamomiles, 

BACCA.  A lierry  ; that  Is  to  say.  a suc- 
culent seed-vessel,  fliled  with  pulp.  In 
-'ll/.’  nestle,  as  In  Sdanum.  — 

COUTICATA.  A berry  haring  a rind  ; as 
an  Orange.  — filcCA.  A fruit  which  U a 
berry  wbeii  unripe,  but  becomes  a dry  l>odT 
Jfl'en  riiwned.  - SPt'KIA.  Any  fleshy 
frelt,  which  Is  not  a true  Itacca  or  berry ; as 
the  juniper,  strawberry,  raspberry,  Ac, 

BACCATE.  Having  a pulpy  texture;  a 
term  only  applied  to  the  paru  of  a flower  or 
fruit. 

^^BACCATE  SEEDS.  Seeds  with  a pulpy 

BACCAUt-ARirS.  Such  a fruit  as  that 
of  the  mallow ; vli.  several  one  or  twi> 
seeded  dry  carpels  cohering  round  an 
axis. 


BArcHARIS.  A large  and  natural  genua 
of  the  composite  family,  distinguished 
from  Its  allies  by  having  male  flowers  only 
on  one  plant,  and  the  females  on  another. 
Upwards  of  200  species  are  known.  They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  sometimes  small 
trees,  msny  of  them  smooth  and  covered 
I uith  a resinous  substance,  which  gives  to 
: the  lesves  a glossy  siipearancc.  The  latter 
! are  generally  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  and 
: vary  much  In  form.  In  one  section  of  the 
i genu*  they  sre  three-nerved,  snd  ovate  or 
lanceolate  In  form ; In  another,  one  or 
I three-nerved,  and  wedge-shaped  ; In  a third 
‘•ter  *re  very  small,  or  absent  altogether ; 
while  In  a fourth  the  steins  are  winged  and 
I leaf-llke,  performing  the  functions  of  the 
I l^^vea,  which  arc  small  or  almost  absent. 

I The  flower-heads  are  arranged  In  various 
ways,  and  the  florrts  are  generally  white  in 
I colour.  The  speclea  are  confiiii>d  to  the 
New  World,  and  are  found.  In  greater  or 
1 less  number,  from  the  United  States  to  the 
extreme  south  of  the  continent.  Many  of 
them  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  13.0OU 
feet  above  the  sea  level  In  the  Andes,  and 
a few  of  them  reach  the  snow  limit.  Im- 
mense tracts  are  covered  on  the  platcans  of 
the  Cordillera  with  plants  of  this  genua 
and  shrubby  groundsels,  taking  the  same 
place  there  that  the  heaths  do  on  our  moors 
In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  shrubby  species  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Tola,  or  Chllra. 
and  by  the  latter  name  in  N.  Grenada  and 
Chill.  The  resinous  speclea  are  almost 
universally  used  as  firewood  for  ovena. 
An  infusion  of  the  winged  stems  of  B 
^mera  Is  used  by  the  Brazilians  as  a su- 
dorlflc  and  tonic ; while  another,  also  with 
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wliiKC<l  etcmB,  B.  microcejihala.  Is  used  In 
Parana  for  curlntr  rlioumatlsm  by  putting 
busbfs  of  It  In  warm  batlis.  A bitter  Is  e»- 
tracleil  from  B.  cienisiltloiileji,  wliich  Is  held 
in  great  reputation  In  Bnizll  when  used 
with  a siiecidc  aroma  In  cases  of  intermits 
tent  fever.  Horses  devour  thbs  herb  with 
avidity,  and  It  Is  further  reckoned  of  great 
service  In  curing  chronic  diseases  In  that 
animal.  B.  Uvuylasii  Is  remarkable  as  lie- 
Ing  f<iund  In  California,  anil  ap|a»rlng 
agiilii  In  Chill,  without  being  found  in  any 
Intervening  place.  C^-  A.  B.] 

BACHE.  A South  American  name  for 
Manritia  Jtexuuaa,  an  economical  species  of 
palm. 

BACHELORS  BITTTOSa  A garden 
name  for  the  double-flowered  variety  of 
the  buttercup,  RanunciUuJi  acrut. 

BACILLAUIA.  A genna  of  dlatomace- 
ous  Alpir  consisting  of  a single  species, 
which  occurs  on  our  coasts,  known  by  Its 
linear  rectangular  articulations,  which  are 
at  first  Joined  by  the  longer  sides  Into  a 
straight  tabular  series,  and  then  slip  over 
each  other  so  as  to  make  oblltiue  series. 
Tlie  articulations  or  frustules.  Individu- 
ally, arc  not  so  beautiful  in  respect  of 
structure  as  many  others  of  the  group;  the 
chief  point  of  Interest  consisting  in  the 
curious  manner  In  which  the  articulations 
or  frustules  incessantly  slip  liackward  and 
forward  over  each  other,  with  a more  or 
less  Isochronal  motion,  yet  so  as  alw'ays  to 
adhere  to  each  other.  The  whole  mass  Is 
thus  in  motion,  though  the  sr’Veral  groups 
f f frustules,  of  which  It  Is  composed,  may 
be  moving  In  opposite  directions  An  ole 
stacle,  says  Mr.  Smith,  is  not  evailed  but 
pushed  aside;  or,  if  sufficient  to  avert  the 
onward  course,  the  latter  Is  detained  for  a 
time  euual  to  that  which  It  would  have  oc- 
cupied In  Its  forward  progress,  and  then 
retires  f^im  the  Impediment  as  if  Ithad  ac- 
complished Its  full  course.  Tlie  motion  la 
alKiut  one  two-hundredth  of  an  Inch  per 
second.  [M.  J.  B.J 

BACILLB.  (Pr.)  Crilhmum  marlH- 
mum. 

BACILLI.  The  separable  moving  nar- 
row plates,  of  which  the  genus  Diatoma  Is 
1 1 composed. 

BACILLr."?.  The  Utile  bullia  found  on 
the  Inflorescence  of  some  plants;  a term 
rarely  employed. 

BACKHOUSIA.  One  or  two  showy- 
flowered  myriaceous  plants  have  been 
considered  to  form  a new  genus,  named  In 
honour  of  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  who  has 
travelled  much  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  and  otherwise  comrlbuted  to  ad- 
vance botanical  science.  The  principal 
characters  of  the  genus  arc : the  tnbe  of 
the  calyx  covered  with  dense  hairs,  the 
live  ss'uments  of  tlie  limb  large,  whitish, 
and  iiotal-llke ; the  is-tals  themselves 
small  and  romiiemtlvely  Incoiisplciions; 
the  stamens  very  numerous,  and  longer 
than  the  calyx  or  the  corolla ; the  ovary 


' adherent  helow  to  the  tube  of  the  calyi> 
: but  free  at  Us  upi>er  portion,  very  hairy 
, on  the  exterior,  the  Interior  containing 
several  seeds  In  each  of  Its  two  compart- 
mems.  B.  myrti/alia  Is  a small  tree,  with 
opposite  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  stalked 
corymbs  of  whitish  flowers,  and  Is  culti- 
vated as  a greenhouse  plant.  [JI.  T.  M.J 
BACTRIDIUM.  A very  curious  genus  of 
Fungi,  of  rather  doubtful  affinity,  but  sup- 
Iioscd  to  belong  to  the  division  coniomy- 
ci'tcs,and  to  lieallU-d  toCerpiieumf  The  plant 
consists  almost  entirely  of  oblong  septate 
hyaline  sitores,  which  radiate  from  a little 
doblike  receptacle.  The  spores  in  our 
most  conspicuous  native  siierles,  B.finvum, 
which  occurs  In  this  country,  although 
but  rarely,  on  dead  elm  stumps,  are  of  a 
pale  yellow.  We  have  a species  from  Vene- 
zuela, witli  enormous  spores,  one-sixtieth  of 
an  inch  long,  which  afford  an  Interesting 
microscopic  object  under  a low  magnifying 
power;  in  this  the  spores,  when  seen  cn 
masse,  are  of  a pale  fawn  rolour.  [M.  J.  B.] 
BACTRI8.  A genus  of  slender  palms, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
, other  tropical  countries  on  the  eastern 
I side  of  Soiitli  America ; generally  growing 
in  low  marshy  places,  or  Inundated  tracts 
of  land,  u|)on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  on 
the  sea  coast.  There  are  about  forty  s;ie- 
ties,  but  very  few  of  them  attain  anything 
like  tho  majestic  proportions  of  the  gen- 
erality of  lailma,  the  majority  having  thin 
reeil-llkc  stems,  not  much  exceeding  the 
height  of  a man.  A few,  however,  grow 
to  a height  of  forty  or  even  fifty  fiet,  with 
trunks  averaging  about  four  inches  In 
diameter.  Almost  all  of  them  arc  armed 
with  sharp  black  or  brown  spines,  several 
having  their  stems  encircled  with  bands 
of  them,  placed  at  short  Intervals  all  the 
way  up,  whilst  others  have  them  only  at 
thetr  summits ; and,  as  they  usually  grow 
together  In  large  masses,  and  throw  up 
numerous  suekers  fixim  thetr  cret'plng 
riHits,  they  offer  a really  fontildable  and 
often  lnil>aasable  Irarrler  both  to  man  and 
blast.  Their  flower-spikes  are  produced 
either  from  the  apex  of  the  tnink  or  from 
the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  while  young 
areencIosedfiiB  double  sheathing  spathe, 
■which.  In  marly  all  the  species,  is  densely 
covered  with  short  black  spines.  The  male 
and  female  flowers  are  Imrne  upon  the 
same  spike,  and  arc  ycllo'w,  green,  or  rose- 
coloured;  the  m.aU#  have  a three-parted 
thin  calvi,  and  three  fleshy  petals,  and 
1 contain  from  six  to  twelve  staiuens ; the 
females  have  a cup-sliaiied  or  cylindrical 
; calyx  and  corolla,  three-l<M>lhed  at  the 
' apex,  and  they  contain  a triangular  ovary, 
with  three  sessile  stigmas.  Their  fruits 
are  generally  small,  seldom  exceeding  a 
pigeon's  egg  in  size,  and  freiiuently  not 
larger  than  a pea,  mostly  of  a bluish  black 
colour,  having  a thin  coating  of  white 
flbrous  pulp  surrounding  a haul  black 
stone,  which  has  three  small  holes  at  the 
top,  and  contains  a single  seeil.  Their 
leaves  do  not  fall  away  from  the  trunk  like 
i those  of  many  other  palms,  hut  remain 


attAThed  lotiB  after  they  have  withered, 
haiigliiR  down  and  coDcealins  the  trunk ; 
they  are  nearly  always  pinnate,  and  from 
two  t<i  elKht  feet  loiiK ; In  a few  aperlea, 
however,  the  leaves  arc  nearly  entire,  or 
merely  divided  Into  two  broad  abarp- 
polnl^  hiltea. 

B.  ifaroja,  the  Marajah  Palm  of  Brazil, 
grows  upon  the  banka  of  the  Amazon  and 
other  rivora.  It  Istbelargeat  apeelea  of  the 
genus.  Its  trunk  attaining  a height  of  flfty 
jfeet.  It  ts  thirkly  armed  with  spines,  and 
has  a succulent  rather  add  but  agreeably 
I tasted  fruit,  from  which  a vinous  licverage 
' Is  prepared.  B.  minor  has  a stem  about 
twelveor  fifteen  feet  high,  and  seldom  more 
j than  an  inch  In  diameter.  It  Is  common  In 
I Jamaica  and  s<ime  parts  of  tropical  South 
! America,  growing  In  open  places  In  the 
vicinity  of  wo<alg.  Its  stems  arc  used  for 
walking-sticks,  and  are  said  to  l>e  some- 
times Imported  Into  this  country  under 
the  name  of  Tobago  cones.  [A.  8.} 

BADAMIE.  An  Indian  name  for  oil  of 
almonds. 

BADDERLOCRS.  Alaria  acuUnta. 

BA'DEK.  A fermented  liquor  prepared 
In  Java  from  rice. 

BADGER‘S-BA5E.  Acontium  vuloeto- 
num. 

BADHAMIA.  A genus  of  gelatinous 
puffballs  (if^zogiutra),  named  after  the 
late  Dr.  Badham,  remarkable  for  Its  spores 
being  contained  In  little  groups  in  distinct 
hyaline  sacs  or  asci : whereas  In  most  of 
the  Immediately  allied  fungi  they  arc 
naked.  The  species  were  formerly  referred 
to  Phvtarum.  Other  Instances  of  ascI 
occur  In  the  same  division,  as  In  the  genus 
Enrrtkenema,  separated  from  Stemonitin. 
The  most  common  species,  perhaps.  Is  B. 
htiUina,  which  Is  knosm  by  Us  delicate 
peridla  as  well  as  by  its  lung  confiuent 
yellowish  stems.  [M.  J.  B.j 

BADIANE.  {Ft.)  Itticium. 

BADIERA.  A genus  of  the  milkwort 
family  (Pott/galacea),  which  includes  three 
species,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dian Islands.  They  are  woody  plants  with 
evergreen  leaves,  and  axlllao'  corymbs  of 
white  or  grccnlsh-ycUow  flowers,  differing 
chiefly  from  the  common  milkworts  {Potu- 
gatii),  In  having  a large  oily  aril  to  the  seed 
which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  and 
In  the  anthers  opening  Inwards  by  an  oral 
partitioned  silt.  The  lau-k  of  B.divmifotia 
Is  acrid  and  bitter,  like  that  of  the  Lignum 
Vitie,  and  It  callnl  Basurd  Lignum  Vltm, 
In  Jamaica,  on  this  account.  [A  A B.] 

BADIOUB.  Chesnut-hrown. 

BADTTLA.  A gennsof  the.Vprr<nefamI1y, 
of  which  sc'venu-en  species  are  enumerated. 
They  are  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  smooth  entire  dotted  leaves,  having 
short  and  broad  foot-stalks.  Their  flowers 
are  numerous,  disposed  In  axillary  or  ter- 
minal panicles,  andclthcr  white,  dotted  or 
streaked  with  pink,  or  entirely  of  a pink 


1 colour.  The  fruits  are  small  scarlet  or  black  ; 

berries,  containing  few  seeds.  They  arc 
< nearly  related  to  Ardlsm,  and  differ  chlefiy 
from  tliat  genus  in  their  short  round- 
headed  stigma,  and  few  seeds  Tlieir 
distribution  Is  unusual,  one  being  found  In 
the  riilllppine  Isles,  a considerable  numiter 
In  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar, 
but  the  greatest  number  In  the  West 
Indies,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  (A.  A B.] 

I B.?!A.  A small  genus  of  Gemtraf»r 
consisting  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  short 
stems  or  entirely  stemless,  and  crowded 
. leaves.  Tlic  calyx  Is  five-partite  atid  per- 
sistent ; the  corolla  is  campanulate,  the 
. tula:  scarcely  as  long  as  the  calyx,  while 
the  suhhilabiate  limb  Is  flve-portite  with 
I roundish  lol«s.  There  arc  two  fertile 
stamens  with  very  short  filaments,  and 
large  cordate-ovate  anthers.  The  lanceo- 
late ovary  Is  one-celled,  with  two  parietal 
placenta-.  The  ca|>sule  is  elongated  and 
pod-shaped,  and  the  two  valves,  after  de- 
hlsc-encc,  are  spirally  twisted  to  the  right. 
The  oblong  se^s  arc  numerous  and  very  , 
small.  This  genus  differs  from  Strtjno- 
rarput  chiefly  in  the  length  of  Uie  corolla 
tube.  [W.  C.] 

B-liCKEA.  The  luime  of  a genus  of 
plants  la-longing  to  the  IfyTtaeetr.  The 
flowers  arc  sessile  or  sL-ilked ; the  limb  of 
the  calyx  flvi^cleft,  la-rslstent.  Its  tulie 
top-sha|ad ; petals  five,  longer  than  the 
stamens,  which  are  fnmi  five  to  t<-n  in 
numla-r,  and  distinct ; stigma  capitate,  - 
capsule  many-setdid.  The  plants  arc  smalt 
shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  white  ; 
flowers.  They  are  natlvirs  of  New  Holland 
and  China.  Some  of  them  are  In  cultivation  ! 
as  pretty  greenhouse  plunta  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

B.COMETR.k.  Certain  bulbous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  order  Metantharra-,  are  so  ' 
railed,  l-'rom  the  bulbs  or  comis  arise 
narrow  sheathing  leaves  and  spikes  of 
flowers,  each  of  which  latter  has  a slx- 
liarted  petal-llke  spreading  deciduous 
P«-rianth,  Into  the  base  of  the  segments  of 
which  the  six  stamens  are  Inserted.  The 
ovary  Is  somewhat  triangular,  and  ter- 
minated by  three  recurvetl  sprtradliig  stig- 
mas; It  ripens  Into  a cylindrical  capsule. 
Its  three  comiiortments  ac|>aratlng  one 
from  the  other  at  the  top,  so  ns  to  liberate 
the  numerous  seeds,  which  arc  of  a eora- 
pressed  four-corner^  shape,  arranged  In 
two  lim-s  along  the  Inner  edge  of  each 
eoniiiarlmcnt.  They  arc  all  natives  of 
South  Africa.  [M.  T.  M.] 

B.EOMYCE8.  A small  genusof  LicbenA 
distinguished  amongst  Ltddinti  by  their 
subglobosc  terminal  fruit,  which  is  eu]>- 
ported  by  a short  unhranched  stem.  The 
disc  Is  generally  bright-coloured,  as  rose, 
chestnut,  Ac.  B.  roariui  and  B.  erirrinrum, 
which  aliound  In  heathA  arc  often  taken  at 
first-sight  for  fungi.  C^.  J.  B.} 

BAKRIA  A genus  of  composites,  al- 
lied to  CalHfhrna,  of  which  but  a single 
species  Is  known,  the  B.  ehrymotoma,  from 
C^lfonilA  It  Is  a pretty  dwarf  annual,  of 
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slender  erect  Imhit,  with  downjr  stems 
alMiut  a fout  ht»di;  linear  opiM>sitc  entire 
leaves  and  soiUar>’  tormina]  lirlght  yelluw 
tlowcrs,  an  Inch  across.  Botanically.  Che  i 
goMius  U distinguished  by  an  Involucre 
of  about  ten  leatlots,  arranged  in  two  series,  ' 
a conicail  naked  receptacle,  and  an  clung* 
ated  fruit  without  pappus.  It  differs  from 
Callichroat  not  only  in  its  general  habit, 
but  also  l>y  Its  smaller  tiowor-heads,  and 
the  obUiiiK-tioinied  form  of  the  my  flo*  ' 
rets,  the  doreis  of  the  latter  being  wedge-  , 
shaiied.  [W.  TO  | 

BAGA851A.  An  Imperfectly-known  genus 
of  ^rfocorpncecF,  comprising  one  or  more 
species  of  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  de- 
ciduous stipules,  and  orange-shaped  fruit, 
consisting  of  egg'Shapi^d,  pointed  achenes, 
clustered  around  a chick  central  recep-  | 
tacle.  Tills  fruit  Is  eaten  in  Guiana,  where  1 
the  tree  It  a native.  [M.  T.  MO  | 

BAGrENAUDIER.  (Fr.)  Colatea  arftor- I 
escens.  — l)'£THlOi*llL  SulherUmdia/rtk^ 
tMcens. 

BAJUER.  Penxcillaria  gpieata^  a bread- 
coni  cultivated  In  India. 

BAI.ANITE.S.  Tlie  name  given  to  a 
thorny  sliruli  or  mii.iII  tnv,  with  a very 
forbidding  aspect,  growing  almost  always 
in  dr>*  l»arrvii  places.  Its  hwves  grow  in 
pairs  (blnate),  the  Ie.afiets  oval,  or  ohlotig, 
suilked,  and  pul>esceiii  when  young.  The 
] flowers  ai*e  small,  greenish,  white  aiid  fm- 
gnint,  nmingiHl  in  short  axillary  racemes. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  alxntc  one  and  a half 
Inch  long,  and  when  rli»e  of  a greyish 
colour.  Hic  plant  is  a native  of  inaiiy 
p'lrts  of  India,  Egypt,  Rt'iiegambla,  and  the 
W,  coaf^t  of  Africa.  The  leaves  In  the 
Eg>'piiaii  variety  arc  slightly  acrid  and 
antheUnintic,  and  the  l>ark  is  umnI  hy  the 
Uyocs  in  India  os  a medicine  for  their 
cattle.  The  young  fruits  are  purgative,  hut 
when  m»e  are  t'dihle,  ajid  funned  into  an 
intoxlrating  drink  hy  the  negroes  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa.  In  India  the  nut,  which  is 
very  hanl,UcnipIoyed  in  fireworks.  A small 
hole  being  drllle<l  In  lt,and  the  kenicl  taken 
out,  it  is  fliletl  with  powder  and  fired,  burst- 
ing with  a loud  report.  An  oil,  called  by 
the  negroes  Z.ichun,  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds,  and  the  wood,  which  U yelinw,  hard, 
and  diimbie.  Is  used  in  Africa  for  house- 
hold work.  The  place  of  the  plant  In  a 
natural  arrangement  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
some  authors  placing  It  witli  Ofox,  others 
with  Ampns,  Willie  a few  think  it  should 
constitute  a sepamte  order.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BAEANOPHOnACE-E.  (fVaemortKms.) 
A small  natural  order,  consisting  of  almuc 
thirty  speries.  of  sliigular  iookliig  succu- 
lent leafless  plants,  usually  highly  roIoun‘<l, 
of  various  sha<les  of  yellow  or  n*d  : all 
parasites  on  roots,  and  rising  from  an  inch 
or  two  to  almut  a fl>ot  ai>ove  ground.  Tlieir 
colour  and  consistence,  the  absence  of  all 
leavt^,  excepting  In  some  s)>ecies,  Imhri- 
caterl  scales  of  the  colour  of  tiie  n*st  of  the 
plant,  ami  the  greatly  reduced  structure  of 
the  Qow'ers,  had  Induced  some  botanists  to 


consider  them  as  cryptogams  allied  to 
fungi : hut  their  strueturu  Is  now  much 
better  underst<»od.  and  bas  been  fully  de- 
scrn>ed,esiieclally  by  DrJ.D.Himker.  Hehas 
shown  them  to  l>e  most  nearly  connected 
with  //afora(^4p, and  to  have  no  real  alflnliy 
with  RitJjU»iuct€tt  tfro^uNC^ocea,  or  any 
other  nM>t  {larasUes,  which  assume  some- 
times a similar  colour  and  consistence. 
The  flowers  an*,  In  nt^arly  all  the  species, 
unlsexuai,  of  very  simpte  structure,  and 
pniduced,  in  cunslderahle  nuniliers,  in  aim- 
pact  terminal  heads  or  cones;  the  small 
iMTlaiith,  usually  simple  and  Inferior  in  the 
females,  more  or  less  three-cleft  or  six-cleft 
In  the  males,  is  in  some  si>ccles  wholly 
wanting ; the  stamens,  usually  few,  are 
very  variable  In  numlarr  and  form  ; the 
ovary  bos  one  or  two  styles,  and  always  a 
single  cavity  with  one  pendulous  ovule. 

The  BofoaepAoracctf  are  nati>’es  of  hot 
climates,  Iti  various  iiarts  of  both  the  New 
and  Che  Old  World,  one  species  only,  the 
CynomoriumcvceineumoT  FungMameliUnaiB 
of  old  authors,  being  found  as  far  north 
as  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  have  been  dUtributed  Into 
fourteen  genera.  The  most  remarkable 
for  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  species,  or 
for  the  use  made  of  them,  are  >M«rce///ivfc, 
L<tphopk)/tuint  (hHbfQphyUunt  jAkngfdvrffia^ 
and  Cytiomorium, 

BALANOPHOUA.  Singular  leafl<*»s  par- 
nsitical  phuits.  giving  their  name  to  the 
oaler  A<ihiNO|»Aoracsrr.  Tht*se  plants  are 
found  on  the  riN»ts  of  oaks,  maples,  vines, 
and  other  trees  in  tropical  countries. estie- 
chilly  in  inouiiUUiious  distrlcta  One  s{>e- 
cles  is  found  In  Australia.  8onie  of  the  ' 
Himalayan  s|)i>cica  chum*  the  formalUm  of  [ 
large  knots  on  the  roots  of  oaksaiid  maples, 
w hich  are  much  sought  afUT  hy  the  natives 
for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  cups,  In 
general  usi*  thnmghout  the  Hlmnlaya  and 
Thibet.  Borne  «»f  the  species,  as  /I.Wungd/n, 
furnish  wax  in  great  abundance,  which  is 
used  fur  making  candles  In  Java. 

[M.  T.  M.] 

UALANB.EA.  A genus  of  VmbtUifera  or 
Apiacf<r,  consisting  of  one  spt'cies.  Inhabit- 
ing North  Africa.  It  bas  a lulieruus  root, 
large  broadly  cut  1cares,and  hermaphrodiU) 
flow'ers.  Each  half  of  the  fruit  Is  cora- 
press4>d  laterally.  elongaU'd  Into  a conical 
*strlopod,*  terminated  by  an  erect  style, 
and  uiarkiHl  by  flvo  promiiieut  thread- 
like ridges.  In  the  Interx’als  l>etween 
which.  In  the  rind,  run  solitary  chan- 
nels, or  *viUa?,'  flU^  with  volaclle  oil, 
while  in  the  commissure  nre  two  such 
channels;  albumen  furrowed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BALANTIFM.  A name  proposed  for  a 
genus  of  Ferns,  now  considered  tyiiony- 
mous  with  UickMmia.  It  is  repr(*sented  hy 
the  Oick9tmia  Culrita  of  Madeira.  [T.  M J 

BALACSTA.  The  fruit  of  the  pome- 
granate. 

BALAPRTION.  A Gre*‘k  word  for  the 
pomegranate,  hut  a)»plied  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker  to  another  genus  of  Myrtaeta.  D. 


» 
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pulrUerrimum,  tbc  only  known  s|)cde«i,  Ii ' In  dlsordera  Incident  to  catUc.  French 
desrril>ed  as  being  one  of  the  most  lovely  Hailote:  (iermaii,  2aAnl«sr.  [CA.JJ 
of  plants.  It  Is  a shrub,  with  a thick  | 
tw1st«l  stem,  numerous  slender  branches 


crowded  together  in  pbices,and  short  linear 


BALLUTE.  (Kr.)  BuUota  nifira. 

BALM.  UtlltMoffleinalis.  — , BASTARD. 


leaves,  dotted  with  reslinius  fragrant  cysts.  The  common  name  for  J/Wi«ia.  — , FIELD. 


The  flowers  arc  abundant,  placed  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches,  in  shape  and 
colourllke those  of  the  dwarf  |K>megranatc, 
but  drooping  on  short  stalks,  with  two 


CaUtminlhaXepeta.  —.HOUSE.  An  Amer- 
ican name  for  CoUintonia.  — , MOLDA- 
VIAN. Vraeofephalum  moldavieum.  — , 
MOLUCCA.  Tlio  common  name  fur  Molu- 


gniall  coloured  bracts  l>eneath  the  calyx,  cello. —of  GILEAD.  A resinous  product  of  i 
which  has  a cup-shaped  tube,  adherent  by  ' BaUamodtndTon  gilfadmt,  and  B.  OimM- 
the  liase  only  to  the  ovary- ; the  remainder  ' samum,  called  sometimes  Balm  of  Mecca; 
Is  douched,  and  the  limb  divided  Into  flru  alsti,  a garden  name  fur  Vracocrphalum  Co- 
ovate  memitranous  spreading  segments ; nnrlciue ; also,  an  American  name  for  Pop- 
Ihc  petals  arc  Qve,  oval,  slightly  larger  ulus  candicans.  — of  GILEAD  (AMERI- 
tlian  the  calyx,  and  of  a deep  scarlet  or  - CAN).  A resin  obtained  from  Idea  etirana. 
crimson  colour.  The  stamens  are  very  j — of  MECCA.  The  same  as  Balm  of  Gilead, 
numerous  Inserted  in  one  row  at  the  throat  a resinous  product  of  Baltamodfndron. 

IJham'd  '^lameru‘*‘l^?  ‘"ttelV^  Ucks'  “t^o  ' BALOT.HI A.  The  name  given  to  a tree 
*obS^  P.K  s“lltung  by  a *ng  ’clif  “ , 

Ovao' small,  toiesbaped,  with  three  com-  '■tlunt  of  twenty  to 

Iiartmenta  each  (mntalning  alaiut  has  otiposlto  entire  oblong 

SJul«  ..lLi^no  overt  m otC  In  a let'es,  which  arestallted.and  haveat  their 
Sonwe  lln^ttjS  stlli^u  I '»*|.-tw«menibr.nace«usstlpuleswhlch  fall 

early.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and 


double  line;  style  thread-shaped;  stigma  i 
rather  dilated.  A native  of  South-western 
Australbi.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BALD-MONEY,  orBAWD-MONEV.  Jfcuni 
utAamaatiCuni. 

BALPOrRIA.  A genus  of  the  natural 
family  Aywcyaaccnf,  consisting  of  shrubs 
with  opiMisIte  narrow  sickle-sbaiietl  leaves. 

The  flowers  are  arranged  in  cymes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  or  from  their  side, 
and  have  a flve-parted  calyx,  a funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  its  limb  divided  Into  is  close-grained,  impregnated  with  a resl- 
flve  straight  ctiullateral  lubes,  having  also  > nous  substance,  and  hums  readily  In  a 
at  lu  throat  a small  coronet  or  tulie  with  a green  state.  A blood-red  sap  ooies  from 
wavy  margin.  The  live  sum ens  are  Inserted  the  trunk  when  cut,  and  Is  obuined  In  the 
on  the  thnait  of  the  corolla,  from  which  following  manner  In  Norfolk  Island : * A 
they  protrude.  Tlie  anthers  arc  arrow- ! knife,  similar  to  a farriei's,  la  used,  but 
sliaiwd,  provided  with  a sharp  point  or  | stronger,  fixed  upon  a handle  four  to  five 


are  disposed  in  terminal  cymes,  the  males 
having  a calyx  of  five  divisions,  live  petals 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  a large  number 
of  sumens,  their  sulks  united  at  the  base, 
while  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  female 
flowers  are  as  In  the  male,  and  their  ovary 
is  three-celled,  each  cell  ronulning  one 
ovule.  B.  lucida  Is  the  only  s|iecies  known, 
and  It  Is  found  In  Norfolk  Island,  where  It 
is  called  Blood  Wood,  as  als<i  In  the  colony 
of  Queensland,  In  N.  Holland.  The  wood 


mucro,  and  adhenmt  to  the  angular  stigma 
style  thread-shaped  ; ovaries  with  two 
compartmenta.  They  are  natives  of  tropi- 
cal Australia,  and  have  nut  yet  been  Intro- 
duced into  cultivatiuu.  [M.  T,  M.] 

BALISIER.  (Pr.)  Cannn  indica. 

BALLOTA.  A family  of  herbaceous 
planu  belonging  to  the  labiate  order, 
among  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  strongly  ten-ribbed  salver-shaped  calyx. 
Tliey  are  natives  of  the  Umiiierate  regions 
of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  are  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  their  strung  offensive 
odour,  on  account  of  which  they  are  for 
the  must  part  rejected  by  cattle;  hence  the 
name  from  the  Greek  hollo,  to  reject.  B. 
nigra,  Black  Stinking  Horcliound,  a com- 
mon wayside  perennial,  has  stont-bmnehed 
stems,  egg-shaped  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
whorls  of  numerous  dull  purple  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  Is  as  offensive  In  odonr  as  It 
la  unattractive  In  appearance,  and  suffers  lit- 
tle from  belnggenerally  covered  with  dust. 
It  Is  mostly  found  growing  near  towns  and 
villages,  and  has  accomimnlcd  our  colonists 
to  niiiny  remote  countrlea  In  Gotland, 


feet  long,  which  enables  the  workman  to 
reach  high  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  A 
perpemlieular  Incisiou  Is  made  through 
the  bark,  an  Inch  wide  at  the  surface,  but 
taiKTlng  toa  point  near  the  wood,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  long,  forming  the  main 
channel  through  which  the  sap  flows  t<i  the 
base  of  the  tree,  where  a vessel  is  placed  for 
Its  reception ; branch  channels  are  cut  on 
each  side  of  the  main  one,  leading  obliquely 
Into  It,  six  or  eight  inches  apaH,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  two-thirds  romid  the  trunk. 
The  sap  generally  flows  from  these  channels 
for  about  twelve  hours,  when  it  Is  collected. 
The  quantity  produced  by  each  trw:  varies : 
sometimes  alxmt  a pint,  but  on  an  average 
aliout  a gill.'  The  sap  forms  an  Indelible 
paint,  and  was  formerly  used  in  the  Isliuid 
for  marking  bags,  blankets,  and  other 
articles.  [A.  A.  B.3 

BAIJIAM.  A name  given  to  various 
gum-resinoss  or  oleo-resinous  vegetable 
substances.  — , BAYEE.  A product  of  Bal- 
tamndtvdrm  ptibtfenu.  — , CANADIAN. 
A product  of  AMet  haltamra.  — , CARPA- 
THIAN. A product  of  Pinus  Ctmbra. 
COP.ALM.  A product  of  Lujuidambnr 


according  to  Don,  it  Is  an  universal  remedy  i Mgracljlua.  — , GARDEN.  Impaiinu  Bai- 
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Mmmo,  Bomctlmes  called  Balsamina 
SSIT-.HUMiAKIAN.  AnoU^rc,lnou, 

pruductof  ~ j of 

A iiruduct  o(  Icica  ArofoucAmi.  — o* 
CAPAIVA.  An  acrid 
KDCclea  of  Couaifera.  — of  MAltiA.  a 
I'roduct  of  T'erticiUoria  acuminata.  — of 
HJSKB  A product  of  Jfpnwpermum  p^i- 
- VUlNyUlSO.  A 

Uyrotpermum  put«acena,  “ ,"'1''® 

M«uS!  - of  TOLU.  A product  of  JIO^ 
rospennum  Muiferum.  — of  UMIRI.  K 

TAMACOARI'.,  A 

Hicclea of t'aroijio.  —.WHITE.  TUeUal 
gam  of  (juioduiuo. 

balsam  HERH 

J’luticia  comata, 

balsam  seed. 

JfyrospfTTnuvu 

balsam  tree,  a common  name  for 
CZuaifip  and  BaUamodendron, 
balsam  weed.  An  Americim  name 

for  titutphalium  polvccphaium.a  plant  used 
In  tho  manufacture  of  paper. 


A garden  name  for 
A garden  name  fur 


BALSAM  WOOD 
Myrt/xylum. 


A garden  name  for 


ever,  more  usuaUy  and  correctly  jefened 
to  Impaticru.  C**  "*J 

BALSAMINE.  (Er.)  Impatiau  Balta- 
mina, 

BAL8AMITA.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Cowpoaiftf.  bclouging  to 
that  group  in  which  the  florets  arc  all  ber* 
waphnMltte,  ami  distinguished  by  having 
ft  naked  receptacle,  no  pappus,  and  an 
Imbricated  Involucre,  Ac.  One  species  ol 
this  genus,  grown  for  culinary  purp<)^B, 
the  common  Coslroary  or  Alocost  (Bo/sa- 
mita  rutoarw),  Is  a native  ol  Italy,  from 
whence  ft  wTiS  Introduced  In  1568.  It  is  a 
creeping-rooted  hardy  perennial,  from  two 
to  three  leet  high,  remarkable 
strong  balsamic  odour  ol  Its  leaves,  which 
nre  roundUli,  oblong,  and  toothed,  and 
' were  formerly  put  into  ale  aiid  negus, 

I hence  lU  old  English  name  ol  Almost  , 
whilst  that  of  Costmary  Indicates 
is  the  Costus  or  aromatic  plant  ol  the 
Virgin-  Although  common  in  even’ 
tage  garden,  it  Is  almost  entirely  dls^rded 
Iroro  the  pUnts  that  are  grown  lor  cnllna^ 

I purposes ; and  even  In  France  it  is 
UM-d  occagloniUly  to  mix  In  galads.  The 
' plant  18  the  ByreOtntm  Tonacctam  of 
LiiinBEua.  tw.  B.  J1.J 

BALSAMOCARPON  T^longg  to  the  PM 
A <A  ■ nnflv<>  nf  the 


^ BALSAMOCARPON  T>elongs  to  me  . 
WAT  ravTKACEJE.  (Hydi’ocerea  ; the  faniiiy  (X/emttniiioscehwid  lssnatl\e  oi  the  i 
nnhuinm ) The  large  genus  Jm-  , .evince  of  CoQulmbo,  In  Chill,  where  it  is 

fnim  it  under  the  name  «>1  Hp- 1 gpecies,  B.  trrn^ifoltum,  the  Algarrobo  | 
^l»arat^  I . j 1 - ,,jp  Chilians.  It  is  a shrub  with  uudi-  i 

tirthcrmilt  of  a “„^ted  branche*  having  m^y 

557,  ortor  on  Mcount  of  the  remark-  i tX^ule>;  from  those  the  leave*  proceed,  | 
« Lie  Se™ra>iti7a“r^^  flowers,  which  accompanied  with  two  or  thw 

have  explained  by  gpli.eA  The  "V  wh 

hotanlsts.  Tlic  scialB  ah'*  775 1 natc,and  are  not  more 


r:„‘?Sl*'S.n.l*t  nsiSTy  of  six  Plei«.  two 

imter  ones,  ui"  a‘‘ Ctaw*  SI  i 

large,  hood-shaped,  ending  I’t',''*.,  ,, 

^,nlckl  spur;  the  ^nciviV 

BTnall  but  yet  very  broad  and  conw^ 
the  two  Innermost  very  oblique,  and  m^ 
or  less  divided  Into  two 
It  has  1,een  a matter  of  mufh  dl^u^ 


n«te.  ana  arc  iiui.  auviv  vaa«... 
long,  the  leaflets  six  In  number  and  very 
small  The  flowers  arc  large,  yellow,  and 
arranged  In  few-Bbwered  clusters  at  the 

ends  of  the  branches,  their  caly-cesMver^ 

1 with  long  glandular  hair*.  The  P®^* 
thick,  short  and  sessile,  and  ktc  remarkable 
for  being  almost  entirely  transformed  Uito 
& cracked  resinous  substance,  which  Is 


V;  ,w«-n  a matter  of  much  dispute  cracked  resinous  substance,  wiiicn  is 
f,7^d  concave  one  is  the  fifth  and  eight  stanicns,.  Insert^  v^lt^^^^^ 


ixT^nAH  concave  one  vuc  asa^,  i 
Bringing  the  structure  more  In 
with  that  of  true  Ccramoccir,  with 
Ttitlsama  agree  also  111  their  ovary,  wd  In 
the  fruit  which.  In  bursting  open,  leaves 
the  attachment  of  the  seeds  adhering  to 

t he  norsistent  axlA  The  nnltaminaeat  may  or  sonienmes  onc^t- 

uierefore  he  again  considered  as  a tribe  , ^sch  ^l“^rowlng  wild  In 

only  of  Ccroniaceir.  j ^ ,JsSwo«ed  to  yield  some  of 

BALSAMINA  Anamcsometlmw^vcn  ItnoTJn  as  Myrrh. 

*rclemaS!,Ttm'“.bltrhutT^^^^^  ■ dense  atid  B.  Qpohaltamum  are  stated  to 


and  eight  stamens,  u»*ci  - ,v.. 
beneath  a circular  cuP“Sbai>cd  disc,  In^m 

which  arise  eight  small  *7.uU*'77re 

TkiitA'  with  the  stamens.  The  iruits  are 
Small  oval  and  drupe-llke,  with  four 
suture*.  The  nut  Is  thick  and  hard,  twir 
celled  nr  sometimes  one-ccllcd  by  abortion , 


produrc  Balm  of  Gilead,  nr  Balm  of  Moera, 
sometimes  callial  0|Kjl«lsauium,  a gum 
resin  obtained  by  inrision  Into  the  Ijark, 
and  mnsldered  bjr  the antlentsasa  panacea 
for  almost  all  the  Ills  that  dusli  Is  heir  to. 
S.  Kata/,  one  of  the  plants  supposed  to 
yield  Myrrh,  has  a red  resinous  wood, 
which  Is  a common  article  of  sale  in 
Egypt.  B.  a/rieanum,  a siieclea  found  In 
Abyssinia  and  Western  Africa,  yields  a 
resin  known  as  African  Bdellium,  and  the 
Indian  drug  of  the  same  name  is  the  pro-  I 
dure  of  another  species  of  this  genus,  B. 
Bojchurghii,  or  of  the  closely  allied  one 
Ampris.  Bdellium  Is  like  myrrh  In  lU  prO'  , 
pertles,  but  Is  not  considered  so  good ; it  Is 
molster  than  myrrh,  not  brittle,  and  has 
not  so  agreeable  an  odour.  It  Is  rarely  ' 
use<l  in  this  country.  I 

B.  Hukul  yields  a resin  known  In  Scindo  ' 
under  the  name  of  Googni,  and  In  Persia 
as  Mukul.  The  late  Dr.  Stocks  has  shown  . 
that  this  Is  Identical  with  the  Bdellium  of  i 
Dioscorides  and  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
tree  producing  It  Is  abundant  In  Sclnde, 
In  rocky  ground,  and  the  resin  is  mllerted 
by  making  Incisions  into  the  tree  and 
letting  the  resin  fall  on  the  ground,  hence 
it  Is  mixed  with  much  dirt  and  many  Im- 
purities. Tlie  resin  has  cordial  and  stimu- 
lant properties.  It  Is  giren  as  a medicine 
to  horses  In  Cabal;  It  Is  also  used  as  a 
plaster  for  holla  It  Is  burnt  as  Incense, 
and  is  mixed  by  builders  with  the  mortar 
used  In  the  construction  of  houses,  when 
durability  Is  an  object.  A similar  resin 
with  the  same  natire  name  Is  obtained  in 
other  iHirta  of  India,  from  other  species  of 
the  genua 


B.  ptibtiretu,  according  to  Dr.  Rtocks,  1 
furnishes  Bayce  Balsam,  which  Is  brittle,  1 
but  tasteless  and  Inoduroas.  The  Imrk 
of  this  tree  peels  off  In  thin  layers  like  ' 
that  of  the  Birch.  As  Is  so  fre<iacntly  i 
the  case,  there  Is  considerahle  doubt  as  to  i 
the  plants  producing  these  several  gnm- 1 
resina  though  It  is  agreed  on  all  bands 
that  the  plants,  whatever  their  species 
may  l>e,  belong  to  this  genus;  nay.  It  Is 
not  unlikely  that  more  than  one  species 
may  furnish  the  same  kind  of  resin.  B. 
teylanleum  Is  cultivated  in  this  country  as 
an  <imamental  stove  plant.  fM.  T.  M.J 

BAI..SAMORRH1ZA.  A genus  of  the 
composite  family  (Componittr}.  Seven  spe- 
cies aro  enumerated,  all  of  them  dwarf 


perennial  herbs,  with  chiefly  radical  leaves,  ' 
which  are  heart-shaped  with  lung  stalks,  ! 
or  pinnatifld.  Their  stems  are  simple, 
usually  b<.-arlngasnlitarytlower-head,whirh 
Is  about  two  inches  In  diameter,  having  ' 
the  apiM-arance  of  a small  sunflower.  All 
the  florets  are  yellow  In  colour,  and  the  , 
greater  part  of  the  speeies  are  covered  with 
a whitish  pubescence.  They  are  found  on 
the  west  sido  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  In 
Oregon  and  Callfonila.  The  thick  roots  of 
B.  Hookeri,  which  Is  found  on  gravelly 
banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  yield  a copi- 
ous pellucid  resin,  which  has  a powerful 
turpentlne-llke  odour,  while  those  of  B. 
incana  and  keltanthemaida  are  eaten  by 
the  Indians  in  Oregon.  They  arc  cooked 
on  hut  stones,  and  have  a sweet  and  rather 
agreeable  taste.  The  name  Is  given  from 
the  occurrence  of  a luilsamlc  resin  in  the 
roots  of  some  of  the  species.  [A.  A.  B.J 

BAMBOO.  The  ctrmmon  name  of  Bam- 
hiua.  Bamboo-canes  are  the  stems  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Baminua.  — , SACRED,  of 
the  Chinese : A’andma  domestica. 

BAMBC8A.  A genus  of  grasses,  typical 
of  the  tribe  Rombiisaccrr.  This  tribe  Is  re- 
markable among  those  belonging  to  the 
great  family  of  grasses,  in  consequence  of 
the  gigantic  site  some  of  Its  species  attain. 
The  flowers  are  bexaudrous,  more  rarely 
triandmus,  and  aro  produced  In  ponlcled 
spikeleta  Occasionally  some  are  neuter, 
and  others  male  only.  Steudel  descrlhea 
thirty-three  species,  which  arc  all  natives 
of  warm  countries,  and  have  an  extensive 
range  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  Is 
B.  arundinaeea,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  species  the  largest  and 
best  canes  aro  produced  from,  but  frequent 
errors  regarding  It  no  doubt  occur,  and 
the  canes  of  ocher  species  are  mistaken  for 
It.  B.  eulgaria,  with  cultai  inermes,  appears 
to  be  the  species  which  Is  generally  culti- 
vated in  British  gardens,  whereas  the  B. 
arundinaeea  Isdeserlhcd  with  culmiu  splno- 
tut.  InthoE.vtand  West  Indies  the  canes 
frequently  grow  from  flfty  to  sixty  feet 
high ; snd  even  In  this  country  they  have 
been  known  to  grow  forty  feet  in  one  sea- 
son, in  some  of  the  large  Palm-houses. 
The  flnest  known  species  Is,  iwrhaps,  B. 
latifatia,  a native  of  the  Orlnoko,  which 
produn-8  much  thicker  and  largi-r  canes 
In  every  way  than  those  of  B.  vulgarit  or 
B.  arundinaeea.  A line  plant  of  the  large 
sort  Is  growing  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berlin. 

The  variety  of  purposes  to  which  the 
Bamboo  is  applied  Is  almost  endless.  The 
Chinese  use  It,  in  one  way  or  other,  for 
nearly  every  thing  they  require.  Tlie  sails 
of  their  shlim,  as  well  as  their  masts  and 
rigging,  consist  chiefly  of  Bamlioo,  manu- 
factured In  different  waya  Almost  every 
article  of  furniture  In  their  houses.  In- 
cluding mats,  screens,  chairs,  tables,  bed- 
steads, and  l>edding,  are  mode  of  the  same 
nuiterlal.  tSee  lAtnary  of  Entertaining  Kttotc- 
ledge.)  A similar  extensive  use  of  the  hol- 
low reed  is  made  In  Jaiian,  and  also  in 
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Java. Sumatra,  and  other  east-pm  countrien. 
AltUouBh  the  Bamb<M>  grows  8i>ontane-  I 
oualy,  and  more  profusely  in  nearly  all  i 
the  Immense  districts  Included  In  the  I 
southern  portion  of  the  Chinese  empiiv,  j 
the  people  do  not  rely  on  the  beneficence  1 
of  nature,  but  cultivate  the  gigantic  reed 
with  much  care.  They  have  treatises  and 
whole  volumes  solely  on  this  subject,  lay- 
ing down  nikM  derived  from  experience, 
and  showing  the  proper  soils,  the  best 
kinds  of  water, and  the  eeasonafor  planting 
and  transplanting  the  useful  production. 
(fWd.)  A view  of  the  Bamboo  vegetation  of 
, Java,  is  given  In  Plate  4.  [O.  M.] 

BANANA,  or  WISE-MENB  BAN.VNA. 

I Hiua  fapitnfutit. 

[ BANANIEIt.  (Fr.)  Afusa. 

! BANNETTB.  (FrJ  DoUchoa  malanoph- 
thalmiu. 

I D.ANARA  (Including  A«cra,Boscu,A'uAha, 
and  Pinrda).  A genus  of  Sajni/daeecr, 

: confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
and  consUting  of  about  flftoen  stwcles,  all 
of  which  are  either  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  ovate  leaves,  and  paniculate,  racemose 
or  fasciculate  flowera  The  calyx  1s  four  to 
five  cleft;  the  petals  from  four  to  five  In 
number;  the  stamens  disposed  in  several 
rows,  inserted  In  a peiigynous  disk,  and 
Indefinite.  Uses  unknown.  [B.  S.] 

BANDARAI.  The  fruits  of  AMmotchtu 
esetdentiu. 

BANDED.  Harked  with  cross-bars  of 
colour. 

BAND-SHAPED.  Narrow  and  very  long. 

BANDALA  The  strong  outer  fibre  of 
Husa  tfxtilU,  from  which  Manilla  white 
rope  Is  made. 

BANDOLIF.n  fruit.  The  berries  of 
Zanonia  indica. 

BANEBERRY.  The  common  name  of 
Actaa  tpicata. 

BANG.  A narcotic  preparation  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Hemp,  Cunmbit  tatii-a. 

B.ANOIA.  A genus  of  Atgir,  which  de- 
serves notice  as  connecting  the  filamen- 
tous with  the  membranous  scries,  the 
perfect  plant  of  B.  atropnr/mreo,  closely 
resembling  very  young  examples  of  the 
common  Porphyrn,  which  produces  the 
laver  of  our  oil  shops.  Like  Porjihi/ra  its  ; 
place  Is  doubtful,  as  It  has  almost  ei|Ual 
claims  to  be  rankid  amongst  the  green  and  I 
roBC-spored  genera  Both,  however,  arc 
usually  plac^  amongst  Chlororprrmt.  B. 
airopurpurta  Is  a common  species  on  old 
jetty  plies,  &c.,  and  Isa  pretty  microscopic 
object.  We  do  not  con.slder  such  s;>ecles 
as  B.  reluiiiui  belonging  to  the  same  sec- 
tion. Beo  Ulva  and  Pbasiola.  [M.  J.  B] 

BANIHTERIA.  A name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Uie  natural  family  Mnipipliiaeeir, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  frequently 
climbing,  with  simple  stalkml  leaves,  often 
provided  with  glands  on  the  stalks.  The 


flowers  have  a five-parted  calyx,  also  pro- 
vided with  glands  at  its  base  externally  ; 
the  petals  are  furnished  with  lung  stalksor 
claws;  there  are  ten  stamens,  frequently 
somewhat  coherent  at  the  base  ; three 
styles,  often  leaf-llko  at  their  extremi- 
ties ; and  three  carpels,  each  containing 
one  seed,  and  terminating  In  a simple 
membranous  wing.  The  seed-leaves  or 
cotyledons  are  thick  and  unequal.  The 
plants  arc  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  Wc-st 
Indies ; several  are  In  cultivation  for  the 
sake  of  their  pretty  yellow  flowers,  and, 
in  some  Instances,  flue  foliage.  C^.  T.  M.] 

BANKSIA.  .\  genus  of  Proteacerr,  estab- 
lished by  the  younger  Linnreus,  and  named 
In  honour  of  8lr  Joseph  Banks.  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  four-parted  apetalous 
flowers,  the  anthers  of  which,  four  In  num- 
ber, are  subsessile  and  attached  one  to  the 
concave  apex  of  each  sepal ; the  style  Is 
filiform  or  subulate,  with  a clavatc  or  cy- 
lindrical stigma.  Tlie  seed-vessel,  which 
Is  termed  a follicle.  Is  large  and  woody, 
and  contains  large  winged  seeds  which  are 
generally  bl.ack.  The  genus  Is  peculiar  to 
Anstralia  and  Tasmania.  In  the  former 
colony  ft  Is  very  generally  dl.stiibutetl 
throughout  theextratroplcal  portion,  while 
only  two  Intertroplcal  species  have  l>een 
discovered,  viz B.  cotanar  at  Kep|iel  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast,  and  fl.  tieatata  at  Am- 
heim's  Land,  on  the  north  coast,  and  at 
Endeavour  River,  on  the  north-east  roast. 
There  are  upwards  of  fifty  species  known, 
of  which  only  a few  liecome  trees.  Mr.  C. 
Frazer  mentions  having  seen  a specimen 
of  B.  grandit  which  ho  considered  to  bo 
fifty  feet  In  height,  and  with  a stem  two 
and  a half  feet  In  diameter.  The  other  ar- 
borescent species  are  B.  litioralit,  B.  cpiin- 
droatachpa,  B.  auatratu,  B.  prfonotes,  B, 
ilfeBzicjtif  and  B.  ilici/oUa,  The  remainder 
are  more  generally  shrubs  of  from  flftecn 
to  twenty  feet  In  height,  though  in  some 
Instances,  as  B.  nufuns,  B.  pulckella  and 
B.  apturrocarpa,  of  much  bumbler  growth. 
The  foliage  Is  remarkable  for  Its  harsh 
rigid  coriaceous  character,  and  the  leaves 
are  generally  dark  green  on  the  upia'r  sur- 
face, and  clothed  with  a white  or  rufous 
down  beneath,  their  margins  being  cither 
deeply  serrated  or  only  spinous,  rarely 
entire.  Their  form  Is  singularly  variable, 
thus  In  B.  Sleitneri  they  are  small,  reflexed 
and  sharp  pointed;  In  B.  apinuUtaa  and  B. 
rriri/olia  they  are  linear,  three  to  four 
Inches  In  len^h,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an 
Inch  In  brcailth.  B.  UiUfoUa  Is  distinguished 
by  having  lanceolate  leaves,  nearly  a foot 
long  and  three  Inches  broad,  covered  with 
a rich  rufous  down  on  the  underside.  B. 
Soiandri  has  broad  ovate  leaves,  deeply 
slnuated.  B.  tpfciota  and  B.  nctorjo-  have 
longllnearleavesifourteen  inches)  covered 
with  whitish  down  lieneath.  B.  dryan- 
droidet  and  B.  Brawn  U have  very  elegant 
foliage,  the  latter  beating  very  much  the 
apiiearunce  of  a species  of  Jfimufa.  B. 
eocrinrn  is  remarkable  for  Its  large  head  of 
deep  red  flowers.  One  species,  B tnftpri- 
/olia,  la  named  the  Honeysuckle  by  the 


Australtan  colnnisti,  in  conaoiucnre  of 
till-  ^ivat  <tuantlty  of  honey  which  the 
flower*  contain.  Theae  plant*,  from  their 
hanileome  and  peculiar  folhure,  hare  always 
been  great  farourite*  In  gardens.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Bank»ia»  In  their  native 
hal>Itats  I*  shown  in  a view  <if  the  vegeta- 
tion of  New  South  Wale*,  taken  near  Port 
Jackson,  which  forma  the  guhject  of 
riaie  S.  CR-  H.3 

BANQUOI&  A name  given  In  the 
Mauritius  to  a species  of  Screw-pine,  Pon- 
danu*  Focua,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
for  making  sacka 

BaNTAN-TRBB.  Piciuladico. 

BAOBAB-TUBE.  Adantonia  digitata. 

BArniA.  A genns  of  leguminous 
plants  (Pahoonr;  C<t*alpinUa),  four  *iie- 
cles  of  which  are  desciitied  In  botanical 
Works,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  coast  of 
western  tropical  Africa.  They  arc  either 
trees  or  shrulis,  with  unequally  pinnate 
leaves.  Their  flower*  arc  produced  In 
clusters,  upon  short  stalks  at  the  bases  of 
the  leaves,  each  flower  having  two  small 
bracts  underneath  its  calyx  : they  have  a 
sheathing  calyx  which  splits  along  the 
underside,  and  I*  either  entire  or  flve- 
bnithed ; their  corolla  is  papilionaceous; 
and  they  have  ten  free  stamens,  all  fertile. 
The  fruit  Is  a narrow  flattened  straight  or 
slckle-shai*<d  pod,  of  a leathery  texture, 
and  having  Its  edges  slightly  thickened: 
It  contains  numerous  seeds,  and  splits  otien 
when  ripe. 

U.  nitida,  which  produces  the  Camwood 
or  Barwood  of  commerce.  Is  a tree  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
It  has  shining  green  leaves,  composed  of 
two  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one,  and 
its  yellow  flowers  bear  some  ri'semblancc 
to  those  of  the  common  laburnum  of  our 
gardens.  About  300  or  400  tons  of  the  wmal 
of  this  tree  arc  annually  Imported  from 
Sierra  Leone,  being  collected  ^>m  various 
parts  of  the  roast  lietween  that  place  and 
Angola  In  1838  the  imports  were  4IM  tons, 
valued  at  13,8331.  It  usually  comes  In 
trimmed  logs,  about  four  feet  In  length 
and  a foot  In  diameter,  but  sometimes, 
though  rarely.  In  the  form  of  balls  orcakt^s, 
iruule  of  the  roughly  powdered  wood.  It  Is 
of  a deep  red  colour,  and  yield*  a brilliant 
but  nut  permanent  dye ; with  a mordannt 
of  sulphate  of  Inin  It  produces  the  red 
colour  of  the  English  Bandana  handker- 
chirfs,  and  dyers  generally  employ  It  for 
much  the  same  purpose*  as  the  better 
known  Braill-wo<al.  The  native  women  on 
the  West  coast  of  Africa  use  the  pounded 
wood  for  palming  their  bodies;  amulets 
are  also  m^e  of  It,  and  It  Is  used  In  their 
Fetish  ceremonies.  [A.  8.] 

BAPTI8IA.  American  herbaceons  plants 
belonging  In  the  onler //Cguminosir,  among 
which  they  arc  distinguished  by  their  two- 
llpped  calyx,  by  their  petals,  which  arc  equal 
In  length,  their  deddnous  stamens,  and 
swollen  ixid,  which  Is  supported  by  a stalk, 
and  many-seeded.  All  the  species  arc  ber- 


' baceons,  and,  w'lth  one  exception,  JJ.  jtrr- 
/uliata  (in  wlitcli  the  leaves  are  simpie  aad 
entire),  have  trifoliate  leaves.  They  grow 
from  one  to  two  ft'ct  high,  and  liear  blue  or 
yellow  flowers,  either  stilitary  or  in  clusters. 
They  arc  ornamental  liorder  flowers,  and 
being  iierennial  may  be  Increased  by  dlrt- 
siun  of  the  roots.  Due  siaicles.  It.  tinrtaria, 
a native  of  dry  billy  woods  from  t'auada 
to  Carolina,  has  been  used  as  indigo  by 
dyers,  and  from  this  the  name  (from  the 
Greek  bapto,  to  dyei  was  given  to  the  genus. 
The  root  and  leaves  are  said  to  possess  as- 
tringent and  antiseptic  pro|>erties.  The 
siiecies  most  freiiuently  cultivated  arc  B. 
atutraHt  (French,  Baptiste  d»  ta  CaroUue 
or  Podaiprf),  a pretty  border  plant,  sdth 
large  blue  flowers,  tinged  on  the  keel  with 
greenish  white,  and  arranged  in  a long 
I cluster : and  B.  mluur,  a smaller  plant  with 
blue  or  white  flowers.  [C  A.  J.] 

I BARANBTZ,  or  BAROHETZ.  aboHum 
Bammctr.calledtheScytblan  Lamb.  Doran 
Is  Russian  tor  Lamb. 

BARBA  JOVIS.  AntkpttU  Barba  JovU. 

BARBACENIA.  A genus  of  monocoty- 
ledunous  plants,  related  to  Vcllozia,  and 
referred  with  some  doubt  to  the  order 
Ilamodorarea.  It  consists  of  pereiiiiial 
herbs,  with  simple  or  dlchotomonsly- 
branched  stems,  which  sometimes  attain 
two  or  three  feet,  or  sometimes  more.  In 
height,  and  are  furnished  at  the  ends  with 
spirally  disposed  Ann  spreading  narrow 
acute-keeled  leaves,  from  amongst  whicii 
Issucone-flowered  scapes,  which  areusnally 
clothed  with  glandular  and  rcsinifemus 
hairs,  especially  towards  tbo  top.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  generally  showy,  and 
consist  of  a funnel-shaped  iierlanth,  resl- 
noscly-hairy  on  the  outside,  the  base  of 
the  tube  confluent  with  the  ovary,  a-id  the 
limb  spreading,  of  six  equal  segments; 
there  ore  six  Included  stamens,  having 
piano-compressed  filaments,  which  are 
three-toothed  at  the  a|>ex,  the  middle  tooth 
lieing  the  smaller  and  iH-aring  the  anther. 
The  ovary  Is  three-celled,  containing  nu- 
merous ovules  aflixed  In  the  central  angles 
of  the  cells,  and  becomes  a cylludraceo- 
thrve-comcred  capsule.  The  style  Is  tri- 
quetrous, three-parted,  and  the  atlgnia  Is 
capitate,  thrce-coniered.  Then-  are  upw  ards 
of  a doxen  species,  all  South  American,  and 
nearly  all  found  In  Braxil,  where  they  occur 
In  hot  dry  mountain  regions,  lying  between 
14°  and  30°  8.  lau  D.  Akaettndrintr,  found  in 
the  southern  inrts  of  British  Guiana  by 
8ir  IL  Bebomburgh,  1s  stated  to  grow  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  D.  purpurea,  one 
of  the  most  familiar  species,  is  froiuently 
met  with  in  hothouses,  and  affords  a very 
good  Illustration  of  the  family.  This  has 
a short  dichotomous  striated  stem,  liearlng 
numerous  linear  acuminate  rigid  leaves, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  minutely  splny- 
tootbid  at  the  margin.  The  flower-stalks  arc 
longer  than  the  leaves,  one-flowered ; the 
flower*  erect,  rich  violaceous  purjile,  with 
lanceolate  segments,  the  three  inner  of 
which  are  broader  and  more  erect  than  the 
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outer  three,  which  are  narrower  and  apread- 
Ing.  It  is  a plant  of  oruunieiiial  character. 
B.  fquamaUi  Is  simitar  In  habit,  but  is 
dwarfer,  with  a more  scaly  stem,  and 
smaller  reddish  flowers.  Between  Uiese 
species  some  very  showy  hybrids  liave 
been  raised  in  gardens.  [T.  M.] 

BAUDADOff  PBIDK.  Poinciana  pair 
cJtem'mn. 

BARBAREA.  Wlnter^resA  A herb  held 
I ' In  some  repute  in  the  daj  s when  the  field 

I or  brook  fumlsbed  the  only  salads,  but 

banished  from  the  table  by  vegclables  of 
better  flavour.  The  common  species,  B. 
vultarii,  sometimes  called  LandKiress,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  waterKresscs,  to 
which  its  leaves  bear  a distant  resemblance. 
Is  a weed  frequently  seen  In  gardens  and 
waste  grounds,  where  the  soil  is  damp.  In 
Winter  and  early  spring  it  is  a tuft  of  pin- 
nate glossy  leaves,  of  a dark  green  hue, 
sending  up  In  May  an  erect  leafy  stalk, 
having  numerous  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  largisli  fouraugl^  pods. 
B.  pr<ecar.  Early  Winter-cress,  Is  a smaller 
plant  of  similar  habit;  It  Is  well-distin- 
guished by  the  slender  divisions  of  Its 
upper  leaves  and  its  very  narrow  pods. 
This,  though  common  enough  In  the  West 
of  England,  Is  considered  a relic  of  culti- 
vation. A variety  of  the  common  sp<-cles 
is  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
double  flowers,  under  the  name  of  Yellow 
Rocket  Herb  (Krench,JaI(ctine  Jaime).  The 
French  name  of  the  wild  plant  Is  BarbarH 
or  Ilerbe  dt  St,  Barbt : German,  ITinter- 
kntu.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BARBATE.  Having  long  weak  hairs  In 

I I one  or  more  tufts. 

BARBE-DE-BOUC.  (Fr.)  .Splrffo  Arun- 
eus.  — BE  CAPCCIN.  yigeVa  danuuema, 
— DE-CHK'VRE.  Bryngiun  campeMrt, 
also  Spiraa  Arnneuf.  — DB  JUPITER. 
Anthyllu  Barba  JovU,  also  OnUruntAus 
ruber. 

BARBEAU.  fFr.)  Ctntaurea  Cyanue. 
— JAUNE.  Centaurea  Amberboi.  — SI  US- 
QUE'. Centaurea  itogehata,  — VIVACE. 
Centaurea  montaria. 

BARBELL.E.  The  hairs  of  the  pappus 
of  composites,  when  they  are  short,  still, 
and  straight 

BARBELLUL^  Small  conical  splne- 
, like  processes  of  the  jiaiipus  of  composites, 

1 1 as  In  Atier. 

BARBERRY.  The  Berberry,  BerberU 
vulgarit. 

BARBON.  (Fr.)  Andropogon. 

BARBS.  Hooked  haira 

BARBUEA.  The  Inner  row  of  fringes 
or  teeth  In  the  peristome  of  such  mosses 
as  Tcirtula;  also  the  name  of  a genus  of 
mosseA 

B.ARBYI.U8.  An  Imperfectly  known 
genus,  lielonging  hi  the  natural  family 
Aniyridarete.  Its  describer  speaks  of  the 
single  species,  B.  jamaicentia,  as  a tree  in- 


habiting Jamaica,  with  a rough  b.ark,  alter- 
nate pinnate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  In 
racemes.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  four  to 
flve-cleft : the  corolla,  with  four  or  live 
jietols,  arising  from  the  margin  of  die 
calyx;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  arising  from 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; ovary  frev ; style 
and  stigma  simple  ; caps^e  with  three  two- 
seeded  compartmenta  £M.  T,  M.] 

BARCLAY  A.  A singular  genus  of  Kym- 
phavtceir,  not  much  resenibling  ordinary 
water-lilies  In  appearance,  though  botani- 
cally  allied  to  tlieni.  It  consists  of  aquatic 
plants  with  tulier-llke  root-stocks,  whence 
the  leaves  and  flowers  spring.  The  ralyx  Is 
composed  of  live  distinct  seiils ; the  corolla 
is  tubular  at  the  base,  and  unit^  below  to 
adisc  surrounding  the  Dvary,thelimb  being 
divided  into  flvo  red-coloured  petals ; sta- 
mens numerous.  In  several  rows.  Inserted 
on  tho  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  upper  ones 
sterile ; die  anthers  are  withont  appen- 
dages. Fruit  adhering  to  the  flesliy  disc, 
composed  of  several  cariiels,  with  ridiating 
stigmata.  Each  conu>artment  of  the  frnlt 
contains  several  seeds,  which  are  albumi- 
nous internally,  and  externally  covered 
with  thick  bristlea  These  curious  planU 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  are 
especially  remarkable  for  the  calyx  con- 
sisting of  distinct  sepals  detachid  from 
the  ovary,  while  the  petals  are  united  to- 
gether below,  and  are  attached  to  a disc  In 
which  the  ovary  Is  Immersed,  so  as  to  give 
an  appearance  as  though  It  were  Inferior, 
which,  however.  Is  not  the  case.  [5L  T.  Mj 

BARBARA.  The  Burdock,  Araium  Bar- 
dana  or  Lappa  tonimtnsu. 

BAKDANE.  (Fr.)  Areiium  Lappa  or  Lap- 
pa major. 

BARDARETTE  or  R FAUX.  (Fr.)  Echi- 
noapermum  Lappula. 

BARK.  All  the  outer  Integuments  of  a 
plant  beyond  the  wikhI,  and  finTm-d  of 
tissue  parallel  with  It.  TIic  only  true  bark 
is  that  of  Exogena  In  Kndogeiis,  False 
Bark,  also  railed  Cortical  Integument, 
stands  In  place  of  bark,  from  which  It 
is  known  by  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  wood 
passing  Into  It  obliquely. 

BARK.  The  oRIrInal  name  given  to  the 
cortical  layers  of  various  plants,  used 
chiefly  for  medicinal  and  tanning  punmaeA 
The  name  Is,  por  ewrhcncc,  a]iplled  to  the 
Fcruvlau  or  Cinchona  barks,  the  source 
of  quinine.  Of  these  there  are  many  va- 
rieties. namely  Callsaya,  Royal  Yellow, 
CiHebona  Caliaaya  ; Light  Callsaya.  C 
bolMana,  aerobiruiata ; Peruvian  Callsaya, 
C.  aerobiculata  $.  Beloiidriana;  Carahaya, 
Ash,  Jaen,  C.  ovata ; Dark  Jaen,  C.  riUoaa ; 
Hard  Carthagima,  C.  eordi/ollai  Woody 
Carthagena,  C.  Omdaminea;  Spongy  Car- 
thagena,  Coquetta,  Bogota,  C.  tanci/nim  = 
condamineaf.;  Crown,  C.Caliaaya  ; Select 
Crown,  C.  ehahitangurra-.  Ashy  Crown,  <7. 
maerocalyr,  rotnndifoUa  : Fine  Crown.  C. 
eriapa ; Loxa  Crown.  C.  Condaminea ; Wiry 
Crown,  C.  hirauta ; Climamun,  C.  eoccinea ; 
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Cusco,  ArlM,  C.  pubuceiu  ; Cusco,  St.  I 
Anil’s,  C.  tcrobiculata;  Huanuco,  tircy,  C. 
micraniha,,  glanduli/era,  nitida ; Original 
Loja,  C.  uritiuinga-,  Negrllla,  C.  Aetcro- 
^ylta ; Red,  C.  conoUtmvrtUa ; Genuine  i 
Red,  C.  tueeinihra  ; Spurioua  Red,  C.  mop-  I 
nt/oiia.  The  principal  sorts  are  sometimes  | 
classed  thus : — GREY  DARKS : Crown  or  1 
Lota,  C.  Cundamima,  tcrobiciUala,  macro- 
ealj/r;  Lima,  Huanuco,  Silver,  C.  mieran- 
tha,  tanceotata,  glanduli/era,  and  prob- 
ahly  purjiMrco.  RED  BARKS:  C.  nitida. 
YELLOW  BARKS:  C.  CaUtaya,  taicrun- 
thn,  Condaminea,  tanei/olia.  RUSTY 
BARK.S:  C.  hirtuta,  micrantha,  ovali/olia, 
and  probably  purpurea.  WHITE  BARKS : 
C.  orata,  pubeteena,  ecrdifoUa,  For  a com- 
plete account  of  the  medicinal  cinchona 
barks,  see  Mr.  Howard's  splendid  volume, 
entitled  The  A'usca  Quinologia  of  Patvm.  * 
The  following  Barks  are  also  employed  I 
olHrlnally  or  economically : — , ALCOR- 
NOCO  or  ALCORNOgCE.  Tlie  astringent 
bark  of  several  species  of  Byroanima ; or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  of  Sowdi- 
chia  virgilioidet.  — , ANGOSTURA.  The 
febrifat^  bark  of  ^lipe/i  Cutparia  or  O, 
ojlcinalia.  —.BABUL.  Theastrmgentliark 
of  Aeofia  arabiea.  — , BASTARD  CAB- 
B.AGE.  The  hark  of  Andira  incrmia ; same 
as  Worm  Bark.  — , BASTARD  JESUITS. 
The  bark  of  [ra  frutetcena.  — , BONACB, 
The  barkof  D(ipA»«<iB//oKa.  -.OANELLA 
The  8110101.101  aromatic  bark  of  Canalla 
alba.  — , CARIB.KAN.  The  aatringent 
bark  of  Exoatemma  carlAiPum.  — , 0A8CA- 
RILLA  or  SWEET  WOOD.  The  aromatic 
hark  of  Crotou  Caacarillo  and  C.  pseudo- 
china.  — , CHINA.  The  febrifugal  bark 
of  Buena  hexandra.  — , CONE.S3I.  The 
astringent  twirk  of  Wrightia  antidyaente- 
rica.  — , CU  LILA  WAN.  The  aromatic 
stimulant  liark  of  Cinnamomum  Cutila- 
ican.  BLEUTHERA.  The  aromatic 
bark  of  Croton  Caaearilla.  — , FALSE  AN- 
GOSTU R A The  bark  of  Strychnoa  riu> 
vomiea.  — , FRENCH  GUIANA.  The  fe- 
brifugal bark  of  Portlandia  hexandra.  — , 
JESUITS.  The  same  as  Peruvian  Bark. 

— , JURIBALI.  An  astringent  hark  of 
Demerara,  supposed  to  be  tho  produce  of 
some  cedrelaceous  plant.  — , MELAMBO. 
The  aromatic  febrifugal  bark  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Oalipea,  or  one  of  Its  all  lea  — , 
MEZEREUM.  Tho  acrid  initont  bark  of 
Daphne  Jfezereon.  — .MONESI A The  liark  of 
some  S.  American  Sapotaceee.  — , MURUXI. 
Tho  astringent  liark  of  Byraonima  apicata,  i 
used  by  tho  Brazilian  tanners.  — , NIEPA  i 
The  febrifugal  bark  of  Samadera  indica. ! 

, P ANOCOCCO.  The  sudorific  bark  of  i 
Bufartzia  tomentoso.  — , QUERCITRON.  Tlie 
yellow  dye  bark  of  Quereua  tinetoria.  —. 
QUILLAI.  The  hark  of  QuiUaia  aapemaria, 
used  at  a substitute  for  aoap.  —.STRINGY, 
of  Tasmania.  Euealyptua  robuata.  — '• 
SWEET  WOOD.  The  same  as  Caaearilla 
Bkflt-  — • NINE.  An  American  name  for 
Spir<ra  opuli/nlia.  — , WHITE  WOOD.  Tlie 
same  as Canella  Bark,  —.WINTER'S.  The 
tonic  aromatic  bark  of  Drymia  Winteri. 

— , WORM.  Tho  hark  of  Andfra  inermu, 
formerly  used  at  an  anthelmintic.  ' 


BARKERI A A small  genus  of  licautlful 
orchids,  from  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
differing  In  littio  from  h’pidendrtim  except 
in  the  column  being  bordered  by  a bnaui 
membranous  wing.  About  half-adozeu 
species  are  known,  of  which  B.  apertabilia, 
called  In  Guau-mala  Flor  de  Isabal,  Is  the 
finest.  It  is  one  of  the  votive  ufferings  of 
the  Catholics  in  that  comitry. 

BARKLYA  tprfnpl/olio,  the  only  species 
of  a genus  belonging  to  the  section  of 
the  pea  family  hearing  regular  flowers,  Isa  ' 
large  tree,  with  altcmal*  simple  coriaceous 
leaves,  which  have  long  stalks,  and  art  In 
form  like  those  of  the  lilac  ^Syringa), 
but  have  seven  radiating  nerves.  The  i 
flowers  are  golden  yellow,  very  numerous,  ' 
and  disposed  In  axillary  or  terminal  ra-  • 
cemes.  The  pods  are  stalked,  about  half  I 
an  Inch  long,  thin,  and  containing  few  1 
seeds.  The  tree  has  been  lately  Introduced 
Into  English  gardens.  It  Is  a native  of 
Eastern  Australia,  near  the  Brlslianc  river. 
The  genus  liears  tho  name  of  sir  Henry 
Barkly,  governor  of  the  colony  of  Victoria. 

[A  A B.]  I 

BARLERIA.  A large  genus  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  lieloug- 
Ing  to  that  division  of  the  Aeemthaceer  In 
which  the  corolla  lobes  are  imbricate  ortwo- 
llpped  In  the  bud,  and  not  contorted,  and 
the  seeds  are  Inserted  on  hooked  retinacula. 
The  flowers  of  this  genus  are  axillary,  or 
In  terminal  spikes  or  heads,  and  have 
herbaceous  or  pungent  braeta  The  calyx 
has  four  sepals,  the  two  outer  being  larger 
than  the  others;  tho  corolla  has  a long 
tube,  and  live  nearly  equal  spreading  lobes. 
Of  the  four  stamens  the  upiier  pair  are 
sometimes  abortive  ; the  anthers  are  linear 
and  parallel  The  two-celled  ovary  haa  two 
ovules  In  each  cell ; the  stylo  Is  entire  with 
a truncate  stigma  The  capsular  fruit  Is 
acuminate.  The  allied  genera  all  have  a 
distinctly  two-lIpped  corolla,  and  are  thus 
easily  distingnlshcd.  £W.  C.] 

BARLEY.  The  common  name  for  CTor- 
Mum,  a genus  of  corn-producing  grasses. 
Pearl  Barley  Is  the  grain  of  the  common 
Barley  deprived  of  its  hard  Integuments. 

^ senus  of  the  compo- 
site family,  belonging  to  that  section  of 
tho  order  which  has  two-lIpped  corollaa. 
All  the  species  are  spiny  bushes,  fur- 
nished with  entire  generally  elliptical  or 
hmceolate  pointed  leaves,  each  haring  at 
Its  base  two  spiny  stipules.  The  llower- 
heads  are  terminal  and  elongated.  The 
floret®  and  oft^DtheinvulucrearepurpIcur 
pale  pink  In  colour.  The  pappus  is  feathery. 
andtiieachenpB&rcrlothed  with  silky  halr4! 
B.roMa  has  delicately  flosh>coloured  flon^ts 
which  aro  corered  with  silky  hairs,  and  is 
a favourite  plant  in  the  tropical  houses  of 
fcngllsh  gardens,  being  a ver>' free  bloomer. 
The  8r»ccle®,  nine  in  number,  are  natives 
of  tropical  8.  Amerifa.  The  genual®  named 
in  honour  of  Mlchaul  Baruades,  a Spanish 
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BAHNARDIA.  A genus  of  LUiacea, 
comatiiliig  rather  small  bultraus  plants, 
restnubling  Seilla,  natives  of  Chins  and 
Japan.  They  hare  linear  cuspidate  radical 
lcaves,and  scapes  bearing  small  pink  flon'era 
In  racemes;  fllsments  winged  and  ciliated  at 
thelMig!;  ovary  three-celleil.  each  cell  with 
one  ovule  erect  from  the  base  — which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  its  allies.  B.  seiUoide$ 
is  a pretty  frame  plant.  y*  T.  6.] 

BAROMETZ.  Cibotium  Barametz. 

BAUOSMA.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  a genus  of  Butaefir,  on  account  of  the 
’ heavy  powerful  odour  that  the  species 
possess.  The  genus  Is  botanlcally  charac- 
' terised  by  au  e-juaJly  flve-iKirted  caly* ; 
i flve  oblong  p«'t.'Us;  ten  stamens,  of  which 
Bve  are  sterile  and  petal  like,  alternating 
with  the  five  shortiw  fertile  sumens ; the 
style  of  the  same  length  as  the  petals ; 
' and  the  ovary  Hve-lola-d.  The  species  are 
, small  evergreen  shrubs,  with  opis>Blto  or 
! alternate  simple  doited  leathery  leaves.  In 
j the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  an’  idaced 
I on  stalks.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape 
I of  Good  Hope,  where  the  h'aves,  which 
have  a rue-llke  smell,  are  used  by  the 
Hottentots  to  perfume  themselves  with  1 


They  also  use  a tincture  of  the  leaves  as  an 
application  to  wounds,  and  In  urinary  dis- 
eases. Several  species  are  used  by  the 
Hottentots  under  one  cummoii  name  of 
Buciru.  The  Bucku  leaves  of  commerce 
I are  produced  chiefly  from  B.  trenuUUa,  B. 
I erenala,  and  B.  lerrati/olia.  Bucku  leaves 
I are  much  used  In  medicine  as  a stimulant 
and  tonic,  and  appear  to  have  a speciflc 
effect  In  chronic  di.«ca.ses  of  the  bladder, 
' their  action  probably  being  dependent  on 
the  powerfully-smelling  volatile  oil  which 
they  contain.  [M.  T.  JL] 

BAKUALINOrE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

BARRAS.  The  French  name  of  the  resi- 
nous exudation  of  /’iuua  maritima,  the 
tiaais  of  Burgundy  Pitch. 

BARRKNWORT.  The  common  name 
for  Epitaedium. 


BARRIXGTOSIACE-E.  (Barrivgfonladt.) 

A small  family  consisting  of  about  flve-and- 
iwentyspecles,  usually  considered  as  form- 
ing a tribe  of  Mprtacem,  with  which  they 
agree  In  the  structure  of  thelrovary  and  per- 
ianth, and  In  the  very  numerous  perigynous 
stamens,  turned  Inwards  In  the  bud.  They 
differ  chiefly  In  the  presence  of  albumen 
In  the  seed.  Their  leaves  are  also  alternate, 
not  dotted,  and  often  serrate;  but  these  i 
characters  occur  also  occasionally  In  true  ; 
Mlirtacecr.  They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs. 
Inhabiting  the  tropics  In  the  New  and  the  | 
Old  World,  some  of  them  bearing  large  i 
flowers  of  considerable  la-anty.  The  prin-  | 
clpal  genera  are  Barringbmia  and  Carega 
In  the  Old  World,  and  Guttavia  In  the 
Now. 

B.ARRINGTONIA.  This  genus  consists 
of  trees,  some  of  them  of  large  dimen- 
sions, with  alternate  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves,  often  of  large  size  and  generally 
obovate  In  form,  their  margins  toothed  or 
entire.  The  flowers  are  In  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes, generally  large  .and  handsome,  and 
in  colour  pink,  scarlet,  or  while.  The  sta- 
mens are  verj'uumerous  and  form  a coiispic^ 
uous  feature  in  the  flower,  from  the  great 
abundanre  of  yellow  antliers;  and  t heir  flla- 
nients,  being  slightly  united  at  the  base, 
fall  off  In  the  form  of  a ring  when  the 
flower  fades,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a 
painter's  brush.  Thclrfrultsareone-seeded,  j 
fleshy,  more  or  less  four  angled,  and  In  the 
larger-flowered  species  about  two  Inches  In 
length,  tapering  towards  the  base.  They 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  In  the 
greatest  numbers  In  the  Malayan  peninsula 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; two 
siK-ries  are  present  in  N.  Australia,  and  one 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  ZamiH’sl  River 
In  East  Africa.  Without  exception  they 
are  beautiful  objects  when  In  flower. 

The  bark  of  a number  of  the  species  has 
narcotic  qualities,  if.  ncuraNgula,an  Indian  1 
si’CCles,  grows  to  a large  size,  and  bears  ' 
some  resemblance  to  an  oak  In  Its  branch-  ' 
ing.  It  furnishes  a solid  durablewood,useful  ; 
for  ordinary  purposes;  and  from  the  leaves 
an  extractor  juice  is  obtained  which,  when  ' 
mixed  Willi  oil.  Is  used  In  native  practice  ! 
for  eruptions  of  the  skin.  The  kenicls,)H>w- 
dcred  and  prepared  with  sago  and  butter, 
are  used  In  diarrhoea;  mixed  with  milk 
they  promote  vomilitig.  Young  plants  of  [ 
this  species  are  shown  In  Plate  10,  figure  d, 

B.  tpeciosa,  a native  of  the  Moluccas,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  attains 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a cir- 
cumference of  ten  to  fourteen  feet ; it  Is 
generally  found  near  the  sea.  From  Its 
seeds  a lanip-oll  Is  expressed ; mixed  with 
baittbeyareused  to  Inebriate  flsb,in  order 
to  facilitate  their  capture. 

TlienMil  of  B.  rafernom  hasa  bitter  taste, 
and  la  used  by  Hindoo  practitioners  on 
account  of  its  aperient  and  cooling  quali- 
ties- The  seeds  and  bark  are  also  used  In 
native  medicine,  the  latter  Is  of  a reddish 
Colour,  and  is  said  to  possess  proitertlcs 
akin  to  those  of  quinine  (tTiickowo).  TIfe 
pulverised  fruit  is  used  as  snuff,  and,  com- 
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blned  with  other  remedies.  Is  spplled  ex- 
terually  iu  diseases  of  tbo  sltln.  The  genua 


Barringtonia  tpscioia. 

was  dedicated  to  the  Bon.  Dsines  Barring- 
ton, the  English  autlqUAry.  [A.  A.  B.} 

BARROWIA.  A genus  of  AtrlrpiadnceiT, 
containing  a single  species,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  Is  a slender  branched 
and  climbing  plant,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
leares,  and  three  or  more  white  flowers  on 
Interpetlolar  peduncles.  The  calyx  la  five- 
parted,  with  lanceolate  erect  sepals.  The 
fimnel-sbapi>d  corolla  Is  slightly  swollen  at 
the  base,  and  the  limb  Is  cleft  Into  five 
lanceolate  spreading  divisions.  The  gynos- 
teglum  Is  included,  and  has  the  sinuous 
stamlnal  corona  attached  to  Its  Imse.  The 
ovoid  tiolien  masses  arc  attached  to  a small 
corpuscle  by  slender  processes,  and  have  a 
projecting  |iellucld  apex.  Tlic  stigma  Is 
five-sided,  with  a slightly  projecting  cen- 
tral cone.  [tv.  C.] 

BARTERIA.  A tropical  African  shrub, 
with  alternate  glabrous  entire  or  crenato 
leaves,  and  rather  large  sessile  axillary 
flowers,  forming  a genus  of  PaM\finracttr, 
allleil  to  SmealltmaHnia,  but  dilTering 
chiefly  In  the  stlgma.s  being  consolidated 
Into  one  large  terminal  capitate  mass, 
exceeding  the  ovary  In  diameter,  and  In 
tbc  fruit,  which  is  said  to  he  an  indehlsccnc 
berry  the  size  of  a pigeon's  egg. 

BARTHOBI\A.  This  Isoneof  a singular 
race  of  terrestrial  orchids,  peculiar  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  with  solitary  shaggy  haves, 
small  white  flowers,  and  a great  lip  cut 
Into  narrow  strips,  resembling  the  teeth  of 
a comb.  Tliey  have  been  grown  In  this 
country,  but  iierlsh  after  having  been  Im- 
ported  for  a year. 

BARTI.INGIA.  A genus  of  dumurlnn- 
ciarrtr,  foundi-d  on  an  undershmb  fnuiiil 
In  Eastern  Austmlia.  It  ha.s  slender  fas- 
tlglate  branebes;  alternate  simrtly-stallced 
obovate  retuse  entire  glabrous  leaves, 
with  Immersed  glands  secreting  oil;  short 
stipules ; and  tbe  flowers  clustered  at  the 


! aplrcs  of  the  branches:  calyx  with  flve 
long  segineiita;  |<etals  live,  small  and  seale- 
ilke!  stamens  ten;  ovary  free,  with  one 
style ; ovules  two.  [J.  T.  &] 

BARTONIA.  A showy  genus  of  anuual 
Xortli  Aineriran  Loasads,  of  which  tbe  B. 
aurm,  a Californian  siiecles.  la  one  of  the 
best  known.  The  most  Important  features 
of  the  genus  are,  a cylindrical  or  clul> 
ahats-d  calyx  tula',  with  a flvi'-parted 
persistent  limb ; flve  or  ten  flat  spreading 
eijual  ix'tals  ; numerous  stamens;  and  a 
capsule  having  the  seeds  arranged  In  two 
rows  on  earh  of  the  parietal  plaeentxi, 
opening  at  the  summit  when  ripe.  The  B. 
aurta  is  a succulent  branched  spreading 
plant,  of  a greyish-green  aspect,  growing 
two  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  pliinatlfld 
roughisb  foliage,  and  large  lustrous 
golden  yellow  blossoms  In  terminal  clus- 
ters, exmndlng  only  In  the  mldillc  of  the 
day.  When  in  (icrfcrtlou,  tt  Is  really  a 
splendid  plant,  and  may  he  made  to  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  tbe  borders ; 
for,  although  Its  habit  and  foliage  are  less 
' attractive  than  those  of  some  other  an- 
nnals.  In  site  and  biiUlancy  of  blossoms  It 
IS  Inferlorto  none.  There  are  several  other  , 
species  peeullar  to  the  Western  and  North 
Western  States,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able Is  the  B.  OTTiato,  with  very  large  white 
' flowers,  flgured  many  years  since  In  the 
Botanical  Magminc,  under  the  name  of 
B.  decapctala,  from  dried  speelmens,  hut 
apparently  unknown  In  England  In  the 
living  state.  By  some  botanists  the  genus 
Bartcmia  Is  not  considered  distinct  from 
Mentzelia.  [W.  TJ 

BAHTRAMIA.  A genns  of  mosses. 
Included  In  the  order  Bryaeta. 

BARTRIA.  Unpretending  annuals,  be- 
longing to  ScMphulsnads,  and  distin- 
guished from  RAnuratAus  (Vcllow  Rattle) 
by  having  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
arched,  and  not  laterally  compri-ssed.  B. 
OAemtitet  Is  a common  weed  hy  waysides 
and  In  corn-flelds,  growing  from  six  to 
eight  Inches  high,  with  an  ena-l  branched 
I stem,  hearing  many  one-sided  rlustera  of 
ineonspiruous  dull  purple  flowers ; tbe 
foliage  is  scanty,  and  the  whole  plant 
ronghlab,  and  tinged  more  or  less  with 
purple.  A less  common  species  Is  B.  \ 
viteasa,  which  grows  In  marshes  and  damp 
pastures  to  the  height  of  six  to  twelve 
Inches,  and  bears  numerous  bright  green 
leaves,  which  are  nairow,  cut  at  the  edgi-a, 
and  t^>er  to  a piiint;  It  Is  very  common  In 
many  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where 
It  sometimes  grows  two  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  Imhcilded  among  the 
leaves,  and  much  larger  than  In  the  last. 
The  whole  plant  Is  singularly  clammy  to 
the  touch.  B.  alpina  Is  a rare  species, 
found  only  in  rocky  mountainous  pastures 
In  the  north.  All  the  species  turn  hlacA  In 
j diying.  [C.  A.  J.j 

I BARIT.  A woolly  material,  found  at  the 
Imse  of  the  leaves  of  Saguerut  soccAart/'er, 
mmictimcs  called  Arenga  tacchari/cTa. 
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BARWOOD.  An  African  dye  wood,  ' 
produced  by  Baphia  nitida. 

BAUYA.  A gonut  of  bcgonlails,  osta-  I 
bllsbed  by  Klotisch,  and  consisting  of  her- 
Vwceims  plants,  found  on  the  mountains  of  ■ 
I’ern.  The  atamlnate  flowers  have  four,  I 
and  the  pistlUalc  five  sepals;  authera  I 
elliptical  and  short;  fllaments  united;! 
style  iKTSlscent,  with  elongated  branches, 
surrounded  by  an  Interrupted  iwplliose 
band,  malting  five  spiral  turns  ; placentas 
stalked,  with  two  laim-llte.  There  Is  one  ' 
known  species,  namely,  B.  monadelpha, 
gathen-d  by  Ituls,  under  the  naim?  of 
Beguniti  mmndflphn,  near  Mufla,  In  Peru. 
The  genus  is  named  after  Ur.  Ant.  de 
Bary,  a patron  of  botany.  [J.  H.  B.]  j 

n.ASAL.  Growing  at  the  base  of  any- 
thing, as  ovules  at  the  base  of  an  axUe 
placenta. 

I B.A8ELLACE.51.  {Bofellndt.')  A small 
family,  chiefly  distinguished  from  Chenn- 
; podhtcctc  by  what  has  laa'n  called  a double  1 
I calyx, and  perigynous  stamens  ; but  the  so- 1 
calletl  outer  calyx  consists  merely  of  the 
two  bracts,  which  are  here  adnatc  to  the 
perianth.  Instead  of  lieliig  free,  or  at  some 
i distance  from  It ; and  more  or  less  pcrlgy- 
' nous  stamens  occur  also  In  other  cheho- 
I podlacoous  genera.  Ba^eliacftr  have  there- 
fore been  now  re-united  with  that  family  I 
' as  a tribe.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous 
cllmliers,  with  more  or  less  succulent 
leaves,  and  small  Inconspicuous  flowers. 
The  perianth  Is  usually  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  the  style  is  three-cleft,  whilst  in  true 
CTcnopodiVicr®  It  Is  more  frequently  (but  I 
not  always)  only  two-cleft.  There  are  ' 
sixteen  or  seventeen  siiecies,  all  tropical,  ' 
atid  they  have  been  distributed  into  six 
genera,  of  which  the  most  linimrtant  are 
Ba$eUa,  Boussinyauitiu,  and  Anredcro.  | 

BASEbBA.  A genua  of  climbing  plants, ' 

1 belonging  to  the  order  or  tribe  Boscllaccip. 
i The  simple  ovary  becomes  eonverted  Into 
a membranous  fruit,  which  Is  adherent  to  ; 

I the  Inner  part  of  the  persistent  calyx,  and 
1 contains  a single  seed,  with  little  or  no 
I albumen,  and  an  embryo,  colleil  up  spl- 
! rally,  like  a watch-spring.  B.  alba  and  B. 
i eordi/otia  are  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies 
’ B.S  pot  herbs,  and  arc  used  as  a substitute 
j for  spinach.  B.  rubra,  a variety  of  B.  enrdl- 
I folia,  yields  a rich  purple  dye,  but  It  Is 
dlfflcull  to  III.  Ttie.se  plants  .are  grown  In 
India  over  trellls-work, where  the  succulent 
: shoots  and  leaves  form  an  agreeable  pro- 
I tectlon  from  the  sun.  Borne  of  the  si>eele3 
! have  tuberous  rtmts.  B.  alba  1s  In  cultlva- 
: tion,  and  might  with  mlvantage  be  more 
‘ frevinentlygncwnfromasuspendedhasket, 

, as  ita  appearance  when  in  bloom  Is  ele- , 

; gant,  [M.  T.  M.]  ! 

I BASIBRACTEOL.ATE.  A term  applied 
chiefly  to  the  involucre  of  a composite, 
when  it  Is  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a dis- 
tinct order  of  bracts,  as  In  dandelion.  | 

I BARIDIA.  Little  elevations  fonnd ! 
among  fungals,  consisting  of  a single 
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cell,  having  one  or  more  points  at  its  apex, 
each  bearing  a spore. 

BA8IDIOSPOBES.  The  spores  which 
stand  upon  the  basidla 

BASIFIXFS.  Attached  by  the  hate. 

BASIL,  BU3II.  Ocvmum  minimum. 
— , SWEET,  or  BASILICUM.  Omnium 
Basilicum,  an  aromatic  i>ot-herb.  — ,WILD. 
CahimintAa  Clinopodiuni. 

BASILARIS.  Seated  at  the  base  of  any- 
thing. 

BASILIC  COMM  UN.  (Fr.)  Onmum 
Bmiticum.  — DE  LA  CHINE,  pitetran- 
Wins  nudi/lorus.  — , PETITE.  Orpmum 
minimum.  — , ROMAIN.  Ocpibum  Basili- 
cum. 

BASIL-THYME.  Calamintha  Aeinos. 

BASINBUVKD.  When  the  ribs  of  a loaf 
all  spring  from  its  base,  as  In  most  Melas- 
tomads. 

B.ASI.SOLPTE.  A term  applied  to  leaves 
which,  like  those  of  Sedum  and  Kehereria, 
arc  extended  downwards  below  their  true 
origin. 

BASSIA.  A genus  of  the  natural  order 
fiapolacfir,  consisting  of  tropical  trees,  with 
alternste  entire  leave!i,and  whitish  axillary 
stiLlke<l  flowers,  having  a calyx  of  four  or 
five  sepals,  a fleshy  corolla,  tubular  below, 
but  divided  at  its  limb  with  eight  seg- 
ments. Stamens  numerous;  ovary  termi- 
nated by  a tapering  style,  and  containing 
six  to  eight  compartments,  of  which  three 
or  four  undergo  an  arrest  of  growth,  so 
that  the  pulpy  fruit  dixrs  not  contain  more 
than  tlirve  or  four  one-seeded  eella 

B.  butpracat,  the  Indian  Butter  tree,  or 
Phulwara,  is  a native  of  Nepaul,  and  the 
Almorah  hllla  From  its  seeds  when  braised 
and  pressed  Is  sqneeied  out  a fatty  sul>- 
st-ance  of  the  consistence  of  hog's  lard  and 
of  a white  colour.  It  is  used  to  adulterate 
ghee,  and  Is  considered  serviceable  In  rheu- 
matism, and  as  an  application  to  the  hair. 
It  makes  good  soap,  and  Is  adapted  for 
burning.  I t is  soluble  In  warm  alcohnl,  and 
docs  not  become  rancid  when  kept,  but  is 
completely  melted  at  a temiwrature  of  l2o“. 
From  the  Juice  of  the  flowers  a kind  of 
sugar  Is  prei>ared. 

B.  lati/olia,  the  Mahwah  tree  of  Bengal, 
furnishes  a bard  and  strong  tlmlH>r  u.sed 
for  the  wheels  of  carriages,  Ac,  Tlic  flowers 
are  swcet-iasted  and  arc  eaten  raw,  and 
they  are  alto  largely  made  use  of  In  the 
distillation  of  an  ardent  spirit  like  whisky, 
which  Is  consumed  In  great  quantities  by 
the  natives  of  Gnxerat,  Ac.  When  fresh  It 
is  very  deleterious  to  Europeans.  Tlie  seeds 
yield  an  oil  used  for  lamps.  In  the  mann- 
facture  of  soap,  and  for  culinary  purposes ; 
but  it  Is  thick,  coarse,  and  only  used  by  the 
poorer  classca  The  Blicels  are  stated  to 
collect  the  sweetly  tasting  flowers  of  this 
plant,  and  dry  them  to  store  as  a staple 
article  of  food:  and  henoe,  ‘In  expeditinns 
tindertaken  fi>r  the  punishment  or  sub- 
jection of  these  tribes  when  unruly,  their 
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Btutia  tree*  are  threatened  to  he  cut  down 
b]r  the  invadlna  force,  and  the  threat  most 
commonly  eniurc*  the  aubmiaalun  of  the 
tribe*.' — (Oih*on.) 

The  flower*  of  fl.  tongi/otUi  arc  roasted 
and  eaten  In  Malabar  and  Coromandel ; they 
arc  also  hrulicd  an<l  boiled  to  a jelly.  The 
leave*  as  well  as  the  milky  juice  of  the  un- 
ripe fruit  are  used  medicinally.  The  bark 
contains  a gummy  juice  which  exude*  and 
is  used  in  rheumatism;  the  hark  Itself  is 
likewise  employed  as  an  astringent, and  os 
a remedy  for  the  curt"  of  the  Itch.  The 
seeds  funilsh  nn  oil  like  that  of  the  other 
kinds,  but  of  an  Inferior  i|uallty. 

The  Shea  tree  or  Butter  tree  of  Africa, 
whose  scetl*  produce  the  lialam  butU‘r, 
mentioned  by  Mungo  Park  In  his  travels. 
Is  a species  of  this  genus,  B.  1‘arkii,  or  of 
the  closely  allied  one,  £ncu>nu.  The  stasis 
are  Ijoiled  In  water  to  extract  the  butter 
from  them.  This  fatty  Bulisiance  I*  of  a 
white  colour,and  agreeable  taste,  and  keeps 
well,  hence  it  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce  In  Sierra  Leone.  Some  of  the 
specie.*  of  this  interesting  genus  are  In 
cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.j 

B.\S,SIN  D'OR.  (Fr.)  Sanunculxu  rtprnt. 

BAS8INET.  (Pr.)  Jlanuneuliis  rrpnu. 

BAS. SORA  GTM.  A partially  soluble 
gum  of  uncertain  origin,  supi>o»ed  to  be 
the  produce  of  a Cactus  or  Uesembryan- 
Uumma. 

B.ARS-WOOD.  The  American  Lime  or 
Linden,  Tilia  amcrieana. 

BAST  A strong  woody  Bbre,  much  used 
for  broom*,  brushes.  Sic.,  obtained  from 
the  leaf-stalks  of  Atialea  /uH\^era,  and  of 
Lfopoldinia  PUissaha.  Also,  the  Inner  bark 
of  tMlIme  tree,  of  which  the  Russian  mats 
used  in  gardens,  are  made.  —.CUBA.  The 
fibrous  Inner  bark  of  Paritium  datum, 
much  us(*d  for  lying  up  cigars,  and  in 
gardens  for  tying  plants,  as  also  Is  the 
bast  of  the  lime  tree. 

BAT. ARREA.  A genns  of  Fimgl  allied  to 

the  puffballs.  Its  most  striking  character- 
Istlcs  are  a thick  gelatinous  volva,  a tall 
rigid  stem,  and  a faemlspheiical  raieshaped 
peridlum.  Some  of  the  fllaments,  more- 
over, have  a spiral  structure,  a very  rare 
circumstance  amongst  Fungi.  Tlie  British 
species  Is  extremely  rare,  and  occurs  on 
sandhills,  for  the  most  jart  near  the  sea,  or 
amongst  the  vegetable  soil  In  hollow  trees. 
The  habit  is  that  of  PkatlHS,  and  the  volva 
with  Its  Intermediate  gelatinous  coat  is 
precisely  the  same.  The  early  stage  of  this 
plant  has  not  been  observed  since  the  true 
structure  of  the  hymenlum  In  the  higher 
fungi  has  been  ascertained : but  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that  It  resembles  that 
of  the  true  puffballa  [M.  J.  B.] 

BATATE.  (Fr.)  Batatas  edutis,  formerly 
Convolvulus  Batatas. 

BATATAa  A genus  of  Btndweods  (.Cm- 
rolvulaeto!),  of  which  about  twenty  siiecle* 
arc  descrlbied,  mostly  natives  of  tropical 


America  They  are  creeping  or  twining, 
herlnceous  or  shrubby  planta  Their 
flowers  have  a hell-shaped  corolla  en- 
closing the  stamens,  and  a four-celled 
ovary,  with  a single  style  and  a two-lobed 
capitate  stigma 

The  most  Interesting  species  Is  B.  edalis, 
the  tiila>ruu*  riait*  of  whlch.under  the  name 
of  Sweet  Piitato,  are  extensively  used  In 
many  worm  countries  In  the  same  way 
that  we  nse  common  potatoea  Tlie  plant 
has  a creeping  or  sometimes  twining  stem 
five  or  six  feet  lung,  and  either  running 
along  the  ground,  or  rambling  over  other 
shrubs.  Its  haves  are  about  six  Inches 
long  and  heart-shaped  at  the  hsse ; and  its 
flowers  resemble  those  of  tlie  common 
tVmrolenius,  of  a |>ale  purple  colour,  and 
arranged  in  thn'es  or  fours  on  a stalk. 
This  plant  has  been  so  long  cultivated  and 
natumllsid  In  various  tropical  countiiea 
that  It*  fireclsc  origin  is  somewhat  obscure, 
hut  prolalily  It  is  indigenous  to  both  heml- 
spheres.  The  first  mention  of  It  Is  said  to 
by  an  author  named  PIgafetta  who 
went  to  Bruxil  in  ISlil,  and  found  it  in  use 
among  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  Introduced  Into 
Rimln,  where  It  is  still  cultivated.  The 
roots  wen-  known  In  England  before  the 
Introduction  of  the  common  potato,  with 
which  they  were  fre«iucntly  confounded 
by  early  writcra  They  were  Imported  In 
considerable  quantities  from  Bpalii  and 
the  Ckuiary  Islands,  and,  when  steeped  In 
wine,  or  made  Into  sweetroeata  were  su|i- 
posed  to  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
decaying  vigour.  At  the  present  day 
sweet  ixitatcK**  are  largely  cultivated  in 
many  tropical  and  sutetroplcal  countries; 
such  for  Instance  as  India  China  Japan, 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  Jec.,  in  the  east ; 
and  In  the  west,  very  generally  tbniughout 
tropical  America  also  in  Texas,  Alabama 
Candina  and  other  Routhem  State*  of 
America  extending  even  as  far  north  as 
New  York,  where,  however,  they  are  not 
found  to  be  a profitable  crop : they  are  also 
grown  to  a small  extent  In  the  south  of 


Europe,  and  more  extensively  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  Madeira  and  North  Africa 
Tlicre  arc  several  varietlea  some  having 
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white  roots  and  others  red.  The  roots 
STOW  to  a verj'  frreat  size ; according  to 
Crawford  they  sometimes  attain  tlic  enor- 
mous weight  of  fifty  pounds  in  Java;  but 
in  the  United  States  the  general  weight  Is 
from  three  to  twelve  iwunds  each  tuber, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  from 
200  to  3(10  bushels.  They  liave  .on  agree- 
able 8W(‘etl8h  taste,  and  contain  rather 
more  llesh-fomiing  matters  than  the  com- 
mon potato,  considerably  more  sugar,  and 
a slightexcesB  of  starch. 

B.  Jalapa  has  large  tuberous  roots  and 
creejilng  stems  like  the  bust.  The  le.avcs  of 
this  spedesare  heart^shaped,ofadeep  green 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  covered  with  a 
white  woolly  down  liencath;  and  the  flowers 
are  either  white  or  rose-coloured,  and  very 
showy.  It  is  a native  of  Mexlexi,  growing 
commonly  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
XalaiNi,  whence  the  si>ecillc  name  Jatapa 
Is  derived.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to 
produce  the  jalap  of  the  I’hamiacopnela, 
but  that  drug  Is  now  known  to  lie  derived 
from  another  jilant  of  the  same  natural 
order;  the  roots  of  B.  Jaiapa,  however, 
]K)Sses8  purgative  projiert’les,  and  are  pro- 
bably sometimes  substituted  for  true  jalap. 

B.  panirulata  has  thick  smooth  twining 
stems  and  Large  lKind-sha]>ed  leaves ; and 
its  dowers  are  very  handsome  and  of  a 
fine  pun>le  colour.  It  is  a native  of 
India,  Java,  Xew  Holland,  Mauritius,  West 
Africa,  Guiana,  Brazil,  &c. ; and  is  the 
siH'oles  commonly  cultivated  for  food  in 
TVestern  tropical  Africa.  From  the  seeds 
of  a 8(>ecie3  of  this  genus  is  obtained  what 
is  called  Natal  Cotton,  a textile  material 
resembling  true  Cotton.  [A.  S.] 

BATKM.-VNNIA  CoUeyi  is  an  inconspicu- 
ous orchid  with  dull  brownish-purple 
dowers,  from  Uemerara.  It  differs  in 
little  from  Maxillaria,  excepting  having 
an  anther-bed  with  a membranous  Ixirder. 
Some  other  plants  bearing  this  name 
belong  to  the  genus  Galeuttia. 

BATHMIUM,  A name  given  by  Link 
to  a group  of  large-growing  fenis  now 
included  in  Aspidium  and  S<tgcnia,  [T.M.] 

B.\TII)EyE.  Tlie  Bntis  waritima-,  a low 
shrubby  succulent  plant,  with  opposite 
leaves,  abundant  in  the  salt-marshes  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  the  West  Indies,  has 
much  puzzled  botanists  a.s  to  its  real 
afdnitles.  They  have  therefore,  in  com- 
jillancc  with  a custom  now  very  prevalent 
In  similar  cases,  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
problem  by  supposing  it  to  constitute  a 
family  by  itself,  giving  It  the  plural  n.amo 
of  Batidea.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  and 
the  small  grexm  flowers  half  huriexl  in  a 
succulent  spike,  give  It  a great  general 
resemblance  to  5«lfcomin : but  the  ovary 
having  (according  to  Torrey)  four  cells 
with  one  erect  ovule  in  each,  differs  ma- 
terially from  that  of  Cheti/ypoduirfm.  The 
flowers  are  in  unisexual  cylindrical  spikes. 
The  males,  solitary,  under  imbricated 
bracts,  have  a two-lobed  calyx  and  four 
stamens,  alternating  with  as  many  minute 
scalc-Uke  petals,  or  rather  stainlnodia. 


The  females  have  a two-lol>ed  sessile 
stigma,  without  either  perianth  or  stamens. 
The  seed  has  no  albumen,  and  the  embryo 
is  but  little  curved ; yet  Grlsebach  is 
probably  right  in  proposing  once  more  to 
include  It  among  the  Oienopodiace<e,  with 
which  it  accords  so  well  in  outward  appear- 
ance. 

BATIS.  Tills  genus  of  Exogens  has  a 
structure  so  anomalous  that  it  has  been 
separated  as  a distinct  order,  Batidete.  The 
leading  features  have  been  just  explained ; 

, in  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  naked  ovaries  adhere  to  each  other 

■ in  the  form  of  a short  green  four-rowed 
cone.  Each  ovao’ consists  of  two  cariKis, 
the  stigm.as  being  only  two ; hut  it  is  four- 
celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell.  In  cou- 
seQUcnce  of  the  dorsal  rib  of  each  carpel 
being  indexed  so  ns  to  form  a imrtition, 

I the  partition  passing  between  the  two 
, ovules,  making  the  two-celled  ovary  four- 

■ celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell.  The 
o\'ule  is  erect  from  the  base  of  the  celL 

; The  s»H!d  contains  no  albumen,  and  the 
I embryo  has  an  inferior  radicle.  The  po- 
! sition  of  the  Bat.idece\n  the  natural  system 
I is  a question  of  much  interest  with  bota- 
nists, who  have  assigned  it  widely  different 
stations.  There  is  no  doubt,  howi'ver, 
that  it  has  some  relation  with  the  Callitri- 
chacew,  and  in  common  with  that  order 
shows  some  resemblance  to  the  Curyophyl- 
lact<e.  The  writer  has  also  suggested  a 
very  near  altlnity  with  the  Verl>e?t(ice<r, 
which  have  the  same  kind  of  four-celled 
ovary.  (TVons.  Linn.  Soc.  xxll.  411).  The 
l)lant  is  sometimes  used  in  making  West 
Indian  pickles,  and  its  ashes  yield  large 
quantities  of  barilla.  [B.  C.] 

BATODENDRON.  A name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  V<tcci>ti<irefr,  more  commonly 
considered  as  a section  of  the  genus  V'oo- 
ciniuvi.  It  is  know'll  by  its  (lowers  being 
home  on  long  thread-likcstalks.  In  leafy  or 
lealless  clusters : the  corolla  flve-lobed, 
spreading,  liell-shaiHKl ; filaments  haiiy ; 
anthers  provided  with  two  long  awns  l>ent 
bac.kwanls;  fruit  berry -like,  almost  taste- 
less, its  cells  few-see<led  by  alM>rtion.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  America  and 
Mexico.  [M.  T.  M.] 

B.4TON  BLANC  or  ROYAL.  (Fr.) 
Arphodelus  ramosus.  — , UK  JACOB.  As- 
phodelus  luteus.  — , DE  SAINT  JEAN. 
Bolygotium  orientale. 

BATRACHOSPERME.E,  BATRACHOS- 
PEKMUM.  A division  and  genus  of  green- 
sporetl  AlyiP.  The  division  contains  two 
distinct  groups.  In  one  of  which  the  frond  is 
cartilaginous,  solid  or  hollow,  with  the 
outer  coat  cellular;  in  the  other  it  is  made 
up  of  a central  articulated  axis  coatiol  w'lth 
close-iMicked  descending  threads, '•overed 
with  whorls  of  necklactsllke  branchlets  at 
regular  intervals.  In  both,  the  fruit  con- 
sists of  chains  of  spores,  which  arc  ex- 
ternal in  the  latter,  intenial  in  one  genus, 
at  le.ost,  of  the  former.  Ihttrachuitpmnum 
Ijclongs  to  the  second  group.  Its  species 
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which  are  highijr  gelatlnoua,  var)-  from 
black  to  nearly  violet,  but  are  never  of 
a deep  rose  aa  in  the  analogous  posi'-spored 
^ IpiF.  fl.iaom'h/onHC  laacouimon  InhablUiit 
of  our  rivulets,  where  it  is  found  attachi“d 
to  stones  or  roots,  and  never  falis  to  obtain 
admiration  when  chxsely  examined.  Most 
of  the  species  grow  in  fresh  water.  The 
genera  of  the  Brst  group  wiU  be  noticed 
under  Zemanco.  [M.J  B.] 


^nus  of  i/catspermnevtr, 
allied  to  Abttta  and  .dneiasmo,  hut  differing 
from  both  in  its  three  to  five-nerved  hmves, 
which  are  almost  glabrous.  The  genus  is 
imperfectly  known.  Mr.  Bentham  is  of 
opinion  that  It  should  be  merged  with 
-loafa.  Tlie  plants  included  In  it  are 
01  BarleiL  The  name  has  been 
ni>pll^  to  certain  boraginaceons  planUnow 
included  under  Lititospfnnum ; and  also  to 
a genus  of  Leguminota,  now  refcrretl  to 
Uumboldtui,  x.  M.] 

BACDBIBR  DE  NEPTUNE,  (Fr.)  La- 

I ^Hinarta  9ccchari}UL 

I BAUERACE.E.  Tlio  genus  Baufra,  lie- 
longing  to  the  llydrnngta  familyfor  tribe  of 

tlioiight  to  poa.se88  distinctive  characters 
sumcient  toestabllsh  Itasasefiarate  family 
under  the  name  of  Roneroccir,  which  has 
not,  however,  been  generally  adopted. 

BATTERA.  a genns  of  Hydrangeofetr. 
coi  sisling  of  small  shrubs  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. They  have  opposite  sessile  tiifollato 
leaves,  with  oblong  undivided  leaflets 
•md  no  stipules ; and  the  flowers  are  hand- 
some nodding,  rose-coloured  or  purple, 
uxillary.  solitary  on  rather  long  stalks 
rarely  terminal  and  clustered : calyx  with’ 
six  to  ten  segments,  adhering  to  base  of 
ovary;  corolla  of  six  to  ten  petals ; stamens 
numerous  ; styles  two.  y.  l\  aj 

BAUHINIA.  This  genus  of  leguml- 
nous  p ants  (Faftoccie.-  CiTtalpinieir]  was 
Milectwl  by  Plumler  to  bear  the  name  of 

(celebrated  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
I uryl.in  ronse<|ueure  of  most  of  the  specie 
.lavliig  their  leaves  composed  of  two  lobes.  , 
which  are  either  nultc  separate,  or,  more  ' 
freijnently.  joined  together  bya  portion  of 
I heir  l^nner  margins,  and  which  Plumler 
thought  symbolic  of  the  united  labours  of 
tim  two  nauhln.s  In  the  cau.-e  of  sc^"re 
extensively  dif.’ 
fuW  thioughoiit  the  tropics,  particularly 
in  llrazll  and  India.  They  are  general  » 
climbers.  fre.,uently  attaining  a gllrautm 

|V™  o'”®,  form  trees  or 

l irire  shrubs.  Their  flowers  are  produced 

i.  avea  ^ami^h"'  upposite  the 

...Ical  tulie  split  on  one  side,  or  nu-ely 
UI?^n««eA“''I  spreading  p,i 

!^to  tho  , ^ ''•«  stameiiB 

oiiIls**wiVT  calyx-tutie;  ten  sm- 

' J®*’^*"**  "1^  either  joined  together 

.1  the  base  or  distinct,  a portion  of  them 
• ' ing  sometimes  barren;  and  a long- 


stalked  ovary,  which  ultimately  becomes  a 
many-seeded  two-valved  ihkI.  i 

R.fomenfnsa  is  a nativeof  Ceylon,  where  ^ 
it  forms  a email  treti,  grow  in  gnlx>ut  Ilf  teen 
feet  high,  and  having  fiale  yellow  flowers 
spotiinl  with  crirn»oii,  which  ba§  given 
I '‘upexMltious  Idea  that  they  are 

sprlnkh-d  with  the  bl.md  of  8t.  Thomas, 
j hence  the  tree  Is  called  St.  Thomas’  tree. 

. Its  leaves  are  compost'd  of  two  oval,  blunt- 
tppped  eallels  joined  together  for  more 
' ' 'T  and  hairy  on  the 

under  side.  The  dried  htnis  or  llowera, 
and  also  the  leaves,  are  employed  by  tbe 
native  Indian  doctors  as  a remedy  against 
dysentery. 

I It.  VahlU  Is  the  Maine  climber  of  India, 
aplant  wlioseplgantlcalmibby  slemsoften 
i "'"I  flli'ib  over 

I tne  tops  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest, 
twisting  so  ilgluly  round  tlieir  stems  that 
they  not  unfre.iueiitly  strangle  and  cause 
death,  the  atems  ultimately  decaying  and 
leaving  a sheath  of  rllmliers  suiidiug  in 
tneir  place.  The  young  shnota  and  leaves 
are  covered  with  a ruat-colnured  scurf.and 
are  furnlslied  witli  tendrils  The  leaves 
are  very  large,  often  more  than  a foot  in 
diameter,  nimpost'd  of  two  oval-shapi^ 
lolies  jollied  together  for  about  half  their 
lengtli,  and  hean-shapt'd  at  the  liase.  The 
flowers  arc  snowy-white,  and  arrangeil  in 
‘■xeeedingly  tough  fibrous 
hark  of  this  species  Is  employed  In  ludia 
for  making  ropes,  which,  from  tlielr  great 
strength,  arc  usi-d  in  llie  constrnrtlnn  of 
the  susiieiisinn  bridges  acni.ss  the  river 
Jumna  The  lark  of  another  Indian  spe- 
cles  is  used  for  making  the  slow-matclics 
used  with  native  giina 
A variegata  Isasmall  tree  ofabout  twenty 
“ P»t>'’e  of  India,  Clilii.a, 
and  the  Moiurca  Islands,  and  now  natu- 
ralised in  some  of  the  W,-st  India  Islaiida 
It  has  two  broadly  egg-sha|>ed  leaflets 
“bout  one-tlilnl  tlielr  length  : 
and  Its  rosy-white  flowers  are  produced  In 
twos  ujion  a forked  stalk.  Tlie  wood  of 
this  spi-cles  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  forms 
one  of  tlie  many  woods  calletl  Ebony : tlie 
bark  Is  u.-«'d  inedicliially  in  India,  and  also 
for  dyeing  and  tunning  leather.  [A.  8.j 

RAUMK  A*  COCHON,  or  A'  SUCIUKR. 

' A b.alsamliious  n-sin  priKlnced  by  //erf- 
tcigm  lMUmmi/era.  — , A'SAUAUE.  Mentha 
eindis.  -.(Vtg.ortiRA.MJE.  UaUamita 
^ Tauacehm.  — DK 
CANADA.  Abusbaham^a,  — DK  PK'UOr 
f»*^rui/0  rum,  — , DK  PK'KOXT* 
^Aua.  MelHotwc4rruiea.  — DK  VAN1LI.,E. 
^ oxudea  from  tlie  VnnHIal 

— DEsJAItDINS.  JUnitha  rftffra.  — irOH- 
MhAfT  A bnlaaniliious  i*nKluct  rontaiiictl 
III  galls  home  by  tlie  Elm,  ChnuM  cam- 

JDily,  Fraiiec,  Pert*la, 

— SAtVAOKs  Mentha  rotundi/olia, 

BAWCTIEE  REED.  An  oil  seed,  the  pro- 
duce of  Ptoralea  curyh/oUa. 
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nAWnMOXEY.orBALDMONEY.  Jfeum 
Atiutmanlicum. 

BAXTEHA.  a little  knonn  ftpniis  of 
Atrlfpiaducfoi  from  lirazll,  rontaiuliig  a 
single  K|x*U!»,  an  erect  slirub  with  oppo- 
site cordate  elliptleal  leaves,  and  reddish 
flowers  In  terminal  umbelA  The  calyx  is 
five-parted.  The  tiilK?  of  the  corolla  Is 
dilated  Iwlow,  and  the  limb  la  llve-clcft. 
the  scaminal  corona  consists  of  five  fleshy 
leaves.  The  anthers  are  teruiiualed  by  a 
membranaceous  appendage.  [W.  CO 

MAY,  IXDIAX  or  UOYAM.  haunts 
indirn.  — , I-OHIA)hMY.  Gordonia  lasi- 
anthm,  — , MED.  Lattrus  caToUnmsu, 
— , HOSE.  Kpitob'mm.  angustifuHum.  — , 
SWEET,  or  BAY-TMEE.  Lanrus  nohitis 
also  an  American  name  fur  Moffjwtia 
gtauca, 

I BAYIIEURY.  Mgrtca  eeri/era. 

BDELLirM,  AFRICAN.  A gum  resin 
I obtained  from  Batsamodrndron  a/rieanutn ; 
■ also  applied  to  that  obtained  from  Ceradia 
furcata.  — , INDIAN.  A resinous  product 
of  BaUamodendron  Boxburghii,  or  Amyris 
Bdellium. 


MEAD  TREE. 


The  common  name  for 


BEAKED.  Ending  in  a long  sharp 
terete,  or  angular  point. 

BE.AK-SEIXJB.  A common  name  for 
Bhynchospora. 

BEAM  TREE.  Pyrut  Aria. 

BE.AN.  The  common  name  for  Faba, 
— , BOG.  The  Buckbean,  ilntyantbes  tri- 
foUata,  — , CUJCMARY.  The  tonic  seed. 
at  Aydevdron  ('itjumary,  — , EGYPTIAN,  I 
or  PYTHAGOREAN.  The  fruit  of  Be- 1 
lainMum  ejieciosum.  — , FRENCH.  B/m-  ; 
seolus  ridffaris.  — . HARICOT.  The  seed  i 
of  Phaseolus  vulgaris.  — , INDIAN.  An  * 
American  name  for  Cafalpo.  — , K I DNE  Y.  | 
Tlie  common  name  for  Pbasmius,  es- 
1 1 penally  for  those  kinds  cultivated  as ' 
esculents.  — , LIMA.  An  American 
name  for  Phaseolus  lunatus.  — , LOCCKT. 
The  pod  of  Ceratonla  BUiqtta.  — , MO- 
LUCCA. The  seed  of  Guilaudiun  Baudu- 
eelta.  —.ORDEAL,  of  Old  Calabar.  The 
seeds  or  Physustlgma  venenatirm.  — , 
OX-EYE.  The  seed  of  Muntna  urens.  — , 

. PICHI’RIM.  A commercial  name  for  the 
1 1 cotyledons  of  Bertaudra  Puehurtt.  — , SA- 1 
CRED.  TtU!  common  name  for  BelnmMum.  1 
— , SAHI'EA.  Suiahisjrida.  — , ST.  IGNA- ■ 
TUTS'.  The  seed  of  Iguatia  amara,  alias 
Btryehnna  Ignntia.  — ,SCARLET  RUNNEIL 
Phaseolus  muttiJUmis.  — , TONKA,  or  TON- 
QUIN.  The  setsl  of  ptpivrix  odorota.  — , 
UNDER-GROrND  KIDNEY.  Arachis  hy- 
pogtrn.  — , WATER.  An  English  name 
for  the  family  of  Belumbiacem.  — , W1 LD. 
An  American  name  for  Apios.  i 

BEAN  CAPER.  The  common  name  for  ' 
Zygaphyllum,  j 

BEAN  TREE,  Swedish.  Pyrus  intermedia. 
— , of  Australia.  Castanoapenuum  austrule.  ^ 


BE.AN  TREFOIL.  The  common  name 
for  Anagyria:  sometimes  also  applied  to 
Menyantbes  tri/oUata,  and  anciently  to 
Cytisua  Laburnum. 

BE.AR-B.ANE.  Aconitnm  aretophtmum. 

BEARBERRY.  Aretoafaphyloa. 

BEARBIND.  The  common  namo  for 
Calyategta. 

BEAR’S  BREECH.  Acanthtia. 

BEAR'S  EAR.  Primula  Auricula, 

BEAR’S  FOOT.  Helleborus  ftrlidua. 

BEAST'S  BANE.  Aconituta  tAcno- 
phtmum. 

BEATONTA.  A genua  of  bulbous 
Iridaceir,  containing  a single  spech’s,  B. 
pttr/mrea,  found  In  Mexico.  This  has  a 
simple  flower  stem  about  six  Inches  high, 
a few  plaited  leaves,  and  one  or  two  ter- 
minal flowers,  which  are  craterlfonn,  rosy- 
purple.whlllsh  and  dotted  with  puriilenear 
the  base.  The  perianth  Is  very  Irregular, 
almost  as  in  Tigridia ; the  filaments  cylin-  i 
dmceously  connate,  and  the  style  slender,  ' 
with  a three-lobeil  stigma,  the  lolies  of 
which  are  spill  and  recurved.  [T.  M.] 

BEATSONIA.  A genus  of /VawJkcniarrtp, 
scarcely  differing  from  Prankenia,  but 
having  two  styles,  with  globular  stigmas, 
and  a two-valved  capsule,  while  In  Fran- 
kenia  there  are  three  styles  and  a threc- 
valved  capsule.  B.  portulaeifalia  is  one  of 
the  few  plants  Indl^nous  in  the  Island  of 
St.  HeleuA  [j.  T.  a] 

BEAUCARNEA.  A namelately  given  to 
a gi'iius  of  Agave-llke  liliaceous  plants, 
till  recently  known  In  gardens  under  that 
of  Pmcen«fitto,which,  it  Is  said,  originated 
In  a mis-spelllug  on  a garden  label  of 
/Vrpcinrfia,  the  name  of  a genus  of  sen'w- 
pines,  with  which  these  have  no  affinity 
whatever.  The  few  known  siiecles  are 
natives  of  Mexico.  They  have  arborescent 
stems,  remarkable  for  the  large  bulbiform 
swelling  which,  from  the  earliest  stages, 
fonna  at  Its  l>ase ; these  support  a apnad- 
Ing  terminal  crown  of  long  narrow 
leaves.  The  Inflorescence  In  B.  rrcurraia  Is 
a large  terminal  panicle,  a yard  or  more  In 
height,  bearing  a multitude  l4,Ono  to  5,000) 
of  small  white  fragrant  flowers.  The  genus 
la  very  nearly  allied  to  Daaplirium,  being, 
like  It,  dioecious,  but  It  differs  In  having 
the  segments  of  the  |>erianth  more  de- 
cidedly hlserlatc  and  uncdual.  In  Its  more 
truly  panicled  Inflorescence,  and  In  the 
remarkable  bulbifonn  base  of  its  Draoena- 
llke  stems.  Tlie  species  are : B.  rrcurvifolia 
iPineeneetitia  tubercuJata),  which  has  the 
leaves  channelled  and  recurved : B.  stricta 
(P.  glnucit),  which  has  plain  glaucescent 
leaves,  straighter  and  more  erect  and  B. 
gracilia  tP.  gracilis),  which  has  very- 
straight  sh.arp  erect  leaves,  slightly  chan- 
nelled In  front.  [T.  M.] 

BEAl’FORTIA.  A genus  of  Myrtacea, 
con.dstlng  of  shruliswith  opposite  sessile 
leaves.  The  showy  flowers  have  a calyx 


wltb  a to[>-Bhape<l  tabo,  and  allmh  divided 
into  Ovc  acute  se^mcuts ; a corolla  of  live 
petals;  stamens  united  into  four  or  Hve 
parrels  placed  opposite  the  petals,  the  an- 
thers attached  by  their  base ; style  thread- 
sliapod.  The  fmlt  1s  a capsule.  These 
handsome  flowering  shrulw  an>  natives  of 
New  Holland,  and  some  of  them  are  In 
cultivation  In  greenhouaes.  [M.T.M.] 

BEAUMONTIA.  Under  this  name  are 
Included  some  very  handsome  flowering 
shrubs  of  climbing  habit  lielonging  to  the 
order  Apaeynaeetr.  The  leaves  are  opposite. 
The  flowers  are  white,  targe,  iHinie  In  t4-rmi- 
iial  or  axillary  corymbs,  and  have  a calyx  of 
live  broa<l  .spreading  coloured  sepals,  and  a 
distended  bell-shaped  corolla,  with  a short 
limb  divided  Into  live  erect  nearly  e<|Ul- 
lateral  divisions.  The  stamens  arc  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and 
alternate  with  the  live  lobes  of  the  hypogy- 
nous  disc ; anthers  arrow-shaped,  adhering 
to  the  thick  oblong  two-cleft  stigma. 
Ovary  two-celled.  Fruit  a follicle,  with 
many  hairy  seeda  These  plants,  especially 
B.  ifraHdiJIirrn,  arc  remarkable  for  their 
handsome  flowers ; they  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  are  cultivated  a.s  sMvc 
plants  In  this  country.  [M.T.M.] 

HEAVER  TREE.  Maffnolia  gUxuca. 

BECK-BEAN.  Menganthet  trifoliata. 

BECKEA.  A small  group  of  South 
African  dwarf  shrubs,  of  the  order  ftru- 
niareir,  closely  related  to  Bru»ia,  differing 
In  having  a smooth  Instead  of  hairy  calyx. 
Included  insteail  of  exserted  stamens,  and 
in  the  fruit  being  crowded  by  the  iierslsteiit 
calyx,  the  petals  andst.amena  falling  away. 
The  sia>cles  have  by  some  been  referred  to 
Phytira,  [T.  M.] 

BECKERA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Paiiierir.  Tlie  few  species 
which  belong  to  it  are  all  natives  of  Abys- 
sinia, save  one,  B.  nuhieo,  an  annual,  which 
grows  wild  In  Nubia.  [D.  M.] 

BECKMANNIA.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalaridfir.  Tlie 
Inflorescence  Is  In  close  compressed  spike- 
lets;  splculas  two-flowered;  glumes  un- 
equal, navicular,  slightly  stalked  at  the 
base,  obtuse,  or  rather  obovato ; polos 
two,  nearly  equal.  One  species  only  is 
described,  Ber/cm/tnma  cntcrr/onais,  a na- 
tive of  .lapan,  and  a very  elegant  grass, 
which  proves  hardy  In  Britaiiu  [B.iL] 

BECLARDIA,  A synonyme  of  Cryp- 
topiu. 

BEDAflOSA.  A Brazilian  name  for  the 
seeds  of  Cassia  ocridentnlU,  which  arc 
used  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 

BE'DE'fiUAR.  (Fr.)  Sweet-briar  Sponge, 
a sponge-Ilkc  gall  found  on  the  Eglantine 
and  other  roses. 

BEDPORDI  A.  A genus  of  the  eomposlte 
family,  which  scarcely  differs  from  Seiuria. 
Two  species  are  known,  both  Tasmanian 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  lan- 


I ceolate  or  linear  leaves,  which  are  glossy 
shove  and  covered  underneath  with  a white 
tomeiitum,  as  are  the  branchi-s  and  tlnwer- 
I heads  The  latter  are  axlllaryand  solitary, 

I nr  few  together,  and  have  no  stniii-shapid 
I florets.  B.  talicma,  the  Dogwood  of  Tas- 
. mania,  has  beautifully  marked  wood,  suit- 
able for  cabinet-work,  and  Is  sometimes  to 
bo  met  with  In  English  gardens.  The  genus 
Is  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of 
j Bedford,  a great  patron  of  hortlruliiire 
and  iKitany.  [A.  A.  R] 

BEDSTRAW.  The  common  name  for 
I Balium.  It  is  also  applied  to  Dramodiiiin 
Aparinet. 

BEEBEERU.  The  Gttlanlan  name  of 

yectandra  Bod’uet 

BEE-DE-CIGOGNE.  (Pr.1  Bradiitm  eieo- 
niitm.  — , DE  (illl'E.  Gtranium  Bober- 
tianutn. 

BEECBL  The  English  name  of  Fagtit 
eytvfUica,  — , of  Australia.  Ttetuna  niia- 
tralit.  — , of  New  South  Wales.  Jlonott>ca 
elliptiea,  — , BLUE  or  WATER,  t’urpi- 
nu»  amerieana.  — , SEA-SIDE.  A name 
|ised  In  Jamaica  for  Kzoetema  eexribtturru 

BEECH-DROPS.  An  American  name 
tar  Kpiphegtu.  —.FALSE.  An  American 
name  tor  1/ypopitgs  lanuginosa. 

BEECH-MAST.  The  fruits  of  the  Beech 
tree,  Bogus  syleatira. 

BEEPINGS.  Apples  prepared  by  being 
oven-dried  and  pressed  flat 

BEE-FLOWER,  or  DEE  ORCHIS. 

Ophrys  apifera. 

BEEF8CET  TREE.  Bhepherdia  argentea 

BEEFWOOD.  The  Common  name  for 
Ciunarina.  Also  applied.  In  N.  S.  Wales, 
to  .’^ennearpus  salignus,  and  In  ljuecneland 
to  Banksia  compar. 

BEET.  The  common  name  of  the  escu- 
lent Beta  vulgaris.  — , CHARD  or  SI- 
CILIAN. Beta  Cicla, 

BEPARIA.  A genus  of  EHcoccir,  con- 
taining about  twenty  species  of  small  and 
I often  glutinous  shrubs,  natives  of  tho 
I Alpine  districts  of  Pern  and  Mexico.  Tliey 
have  alternate  often  crowded  entire  coria- 
ceous leaves,  and  lioar  flowers,  generally  of  | 
a purple  colour,  in  terminal  racemes  or 
coryntbs.  The  calyx  Is  9-7  cleft ; the  corolla 
consists  of  as  many  petals;  the  doutdo 
series  of  stamens  have  flilform  fllaments, 
and  smooth  two-celled  anthers  dehiscing 
by  oblique  pores  at  the  aiiei.  Tlii>  ovary 
has  six  or  seven  cells,  each  containing 
many  o>nles;  the  style  flilform,  often  long 
and  cxsertid;  and  the  stigma  capitate. 
The  car>snlar  fruit  dehisces  sepilelilnlly. 
Tlie  plants  of  this  genus  art-  extremely 
lie.mtlful ; they  grow  at  a gn-at  height  on 
the  mountains  of  Hunth  America,  often  at 
the  very  extreme  of  vegetation.  The 
' genus  Is  nearly  related  to  Uhmttulmdrm 
I from  which  It  differs  In  Its  petals  lieing  all 
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dintinri,  ovi'rlapplnst  each  other,  and  not 
being  united  into  a tube.  [W.  CJ 

BF.tliSAIl-TICKS.  An  American  name 
{or  JBiUtni)  frondosa  and  B.  coniiala. 

BKCOS  JAOE.E.  (Bfgmiiadt.)  A natural 
order  o{  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  inonocblaniydeous  sub-class  of  Be 
Candolle.  Bindley  places  the  order  In  bis 
Cucurbital  (Cucuml«er)  Alliance-  Tlic  order 
contains  lierbaceous  plants  or  succulent 
under-shrubs.  The  leaves  have  an  oblliiuc 
■ form,  and  are  plactal  alternately  on  the 
stem,  iiaving  stipules  at  their  base.  The 
I flowers  have  no  iwlals,  but  consist  of  a 
; single  perianth,  usually  pink-coloured, 
which  Is  placed  alatve  the  ovary  or  seed- 
vessel.  SSome  flowers  have  stamens  only, 
others  pistils  only : lu  the  former,  the 
|M-rlanth  has  from  two  to  four  dhisloiis ; 
in  the  latter  from  two  to  eight.  The 
stamens  are  numerous  and  are  collected 
In  a heath  The  stigmas  arc  three,  anil  the 
fruit  Is  winged  with  three  dlvlsioiiA  ftome 
of  the  plants  produce  buds  whieli  are 
easily  detached  so  as  to  constitute  living 
plaiiia  The  plants  are  common  In  the 
. East  and  West  Indies, and  Sonth  America ; 

' a few  nerur  In  Matlagasear  and  South 
Africa.  They  are  said  to  possess  bitter  and 
Rstriiigenl  iiualitles,  and  some  have  Ijoeii 
used  In  the  cure  of  fluxes  of  various  kinds. 
The  sueculent  acid  stalks  of  several  species 
are  employed  as  potherbs  like  rhubarb. 
There  are  two  divisions  of  this  order: 
1.  .gtcjAuJiociirjwr,  luaving  a persistent 
style : 2.  Gymnocarpeo’,  having  a deci- 
duous style.  In  the  order  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  Klotzsch,  foity-two  genera  and 
alMiut  one  hundred  and  ninety  species: 
Illustrative  genera:— Itiir(/<i,/lcgonfa,  ihplo- 
ctiniuiu,  Kmitdia,  ilexieria,  Gireoatlia,  and 
Pritzt  lia.  [J.  U.  B.3 

BEGONIA.  The  genus  whence  the 
natural  order  flcptmhiccic  derives  Its  name. 
It  consisw  of  herbaceous  plants  found  lii 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil  aud  other 
parts  of  South  America,  and  In  Mexico. 
The  Btamiimte  flowers  have  four  and  the 
plsililaie  live  sepals.  Anthers  oblong,  with 
an  obtuse  connective  elongated  at  the 
a|>ex ; fllameuts  short  and  nut  unlUsl. 
Style  persistent,  its  branches  sum  >uiided  by 
a continuous  Itapillnse  band,  which  makes 
two  spiral  turns,  riacentas  stalked  and 
bllamellar,  spilt  lengthn-isc.  There  arc 
forty-seven  known  siieclea  The  genus  is 
nainetl  after  Michel  Bt:gon,  a Frenchman, 
who  promoted  the  study  of  Isgany.  The 
plants  receive  the  name  of  Elephanfs-car 
from  the  form  of  their  leaves.  The  stalks 
of  some  of  the  sis'clcs  are  used  In  the 
aame  way  as  rhubarb  [J.  H.  B.3 

BEHKN.  Bitene  Bfhm,  CueubaJit  Brhen, 
now  Silciu  inflaUi,  and  Serratula  Bthen. 

BEIIEN  BBANC.  (Fr.)  Silme  iti/laia. 
— KorOE.  Centranthu*  rubrr, 

BKJAUIA.  A synoiiyme  of  Befarin,  a 
genus  of  ericaceous  plants  related  to  Bho- 
dodendron. 


BEBANGERA.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
trees  belonging  to  Cimoniaertr,  with  oppo- 
site stalked  leaves  having  from  three  or 
flvo  serrated  leaflets ; stipules  caducous ; 
acemes  simple,  axillary  ; calyx  six-parted ; 
Iielals  none:  stamens  numerous,  on  a 
perIgyuDus  disk ; ovary  free.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BEBI3.  A synonymo  of  the  coniferous 
genua  Cunniuffhamia. 

BEBBADONNA.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  a group  consisting  of  certain 
sia'clos  of  AmarpIliM,  of  whicli  A.  Bella- 
donna is  the  type.  The  genus  Is  not 
generally  adopted,  and  Indeed,  according 
to  Herbert,  Its  type  Is  also  tho  type  of  the 
Blnnman  Amart/llie.  [T.  M.] 

BEBBADOXNA.  Atropa  Belladonna,  the 
Deadly  Xlghlshodc. 

BEBBADONE.  (Fr.)  Atropa  Belladonna, 

— D'AUTOMNE.  Ainaryllie  Beltadonua, 

— BE  UaUEX,  or  IT  ETE'.  lHjypea»trum 
vitlatum. 

BELBE  DAME.  (Fr.)  Atriplez  hortentU. 

BEBLE-DE-.IOFU.  (Fr.)  Oonrolvuhu 
tricolor.  — DE  N FIT.  Mirabitu  Jalapa. 

— D'OXZE  HEURES.  Omitluyalum  um- 
bellatum. 

BEBLEXDENA-  A genus  of  protea- 
ceous  planta  The  only  siiecles,  J).  muntuna. 
Is  a native  of  Tasmania,  where  It  has  t>een 
found  on  Mount  Wellington.  It  bears  a 
short  spike  of  apetalous  flowers  of  four 
so|<als,  with  four  free  stamens  rather 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  ajid  a flliform 
style ; Its  fruit  is  a nut.  The  plant  1s  of 
humble  growth,  eight  to  ten  Inches  In 
height,  having  crowded  shortrstalked 
wedge-shaped  leaves,  ohsolctvly  three 
nerved  with  a three-toothed  apex.  [R.  H .] 

BEBBERia  Tho  astringent  fruit  of 
Terminalia  Belleriea. 

BEBB-FBOWER.  The  common  namefor 
Campanula ; also  applied  to  Canarina  Cam- 
panula. 

BEBLEVALIA.  A genus  of  LiUaceer, 
containing  a few  bulbous  plants  found  In 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  temperate 
Asia.  They  have  the  habit  of  some  of  the 
larger  Bp«-cles  of  grape  hyacinth  (J/uscnri), 
but  are  distinct  by  having  their  perianth 
divided  half  way  down  into  six  folded 
lobes,  expanding  to  form  a prismatic  hell. 
Fnmi  the  tnie  hyacinths  they  differ  by  the 
perianth  having  an  angular  and  not  a cir- 
cular section.  The  few  leaves  are  radical, 
broadly  linear;  the  flowers  small,  whitish 
or  violet  tinged  with  green.  [J.  T.  8.] 

BEBBIDIASTRUM.  A genus  of  the 
romiHisIte  family,  containing  hut  one  spe- 
cies, B.  Michelii,  which  is  found  In  the  Alps 
of  Central  and  .Southern  Europe.  The  plant 
withont  close  examination  might  hereaillly 
Baken  for  a common  daisy  iBrllit),  but  can 
l>e  easily  distinguished  from  that  genus 
by  the  iireseiice  of  a copious  lappus  of 
rough  hairs,  tho  daisy  having  no  paiipoa 
at  aU.  [A.  A.  BJ 


BRLLI^i.  The  Dnisy : the  fa\-ourito  | 
flower  of  the  iioetw  of  imtiire,  from 
Chaucer  to  Duma ; the  flrst  wliich  rhlhln-ii 
leani  to  rail  by  tiame,  aud  theiireforth  < 
love  for  evermore.  The  ‘ iMuinIe  (rein’  of  ' 
the  latter  iMK't  was  reirarded  by  • I hi-  flmte 
fynder  of  our  fayre  laiiiraire'  with  such 
deep  feelinu,  that  the  reatler  cannot  but  lie 
pleaM'd  to  have  the  opportunity  of  cullitiir 
its  rharacu-rs  from  the  following  ex- ' 
tracta 

^ ‘ And  lening  on  my  elbowe  and  my  eldo 
Tlie  loiige  dale  I »ho|)e  me  for  to’  abide, 
Fornothlng  ellla,  and  I «lmll  nat  lie. 

But  for  to  liMikln  upon  the  Daiaie, 

Tliat  well  by  reaon  men  It  callo  male 
The  Dalale,  or  el»  the  eye  of  the  dale. 

The  empriae,and  the  tlouro  of  tlourla  allc. 

‘ Whan  that  the  aunno  out  of  the  south 
gan  west. 

And  that  this  flourc  gan  close  and  gon  to 
rest 

For  darknes  of  the  night,  the  which  she 
drede. 

Home  to  my  house  full  swiftly  I me 
spede 

To  gone  to  re«t,  and  erly  for  to  rise 
To  seene  this  fluure  to  sprede  as  I devise. 

He  falls  asleep,  and.  In  hla  dream,  the 
(jueen  of  Love  appears,  ‘dad  in  ndall 
habile  grcne,*  with  a fret  of  gold  on  her 
iie:ul  — 

•And  upon  that  a white  coroune  she  here 
For  all  the  worlde  sight  as  a Dalsle 
Icrounid  Is,  wlih  white  levls  llte. 

So  were  the  flowring  of  hercrounO  white. 

For  of  a |ierie  line  orlentall 

Her  white  coroune  was  Imakid  all. 

For  which  the  white  coroune  above  the 
grenc 

Tmade  her  like  a Dalsle  for  to  sene 
Considrid  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above.’ 

‘The  flour 

IcTownld  al  with  white,  as  men  male  se, 

; And  Mars  egave  her  a coroun  red  iifinle, 

I Instede  of  rubles  set  among  the  white.’ 

I And  as  the  Queen  of  Love  was  crowneil 
with  the  flowers  which  the  poet  did  ‘ love 
and  drede,'  so  the  fairest  land  he  had  ever 
seen  was 

• a lannde  of  white  and  grene ; 

The  grounde  was  grcne,  ypendrid  with 
Dalsye.’ 

The  dalsj’  again  fllls  a prominent  place  In 
the  ‘Floure  and  the  Leafe,’  where  the 
band  of  knights  and  lailles 

• found  a toft  that  was 
All  ovlrsprad  with  flonris  In  compas, 
tVhen-to  they  enellnld  everichone 
With  grete  reverence,  and  that  full 
humbly ; 

And  at  the  last  mere  this  liegan  anon 
A lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly 
A liargaret  in  praising  the  Dalsle, 

For  las  methougbt)  among  her  notls 
swele. 

She  said,  "SI  donee  eat  la  Margarete t" 


Marguerite,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be 
Informed,  Is  the  French  fur  * a l>earl,’  and 
‘ a daisy.’  ^C.  A.  J.] 

BKLLirM.  The  species  of  this  genus 
ar»’  live  In  numlicr—  one  of  them,  D.  rordi- 
/olium,  found  In  Sisiln,  and  the  others  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring 
Islands.  Tliey  are  nearly  related  to  the 
coininon  daisy  illfllit  perennis),  and  all  of  i 
them  are  plants  of  a veiy  similar  ap|>ear-  . 
ance,  but  they  differ  In  having  a pappus  of  . 
six  to  eight  broad  scales,  tom  at  the  a|iex, 
alternating  with  an  e>iual  numl>er  of  long  , 
scabrous  bristles.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

BELLWORTS.  An  English  name  for 
th<‘  group  Ciim/nnuJacea-.  The  temi  Bell-  1 
wort  Is  also  used  In  America  for  Urutarta. 

BELLYI.no.  When  a round  bo<ly  Is 
mure  prominent  on  ono  side,  or  at  one 
point,  than  at  another. 

BF.LMONTIA.  A genus  of  fjeafinnoerw, 
which  may  l)c recognised  bytho  calyx,whlch 
is  more  or  less  deeply  divided,  llve-i>an«-d, 
with  prominent  angles  or  wings;  a regular 
fivc-cleft  corolla,  with  an  almost  ryllndrical 
tube;  nve  stamens  included  within  the 
corolla  ; a stigma,  with  two  roundish  cltib- 
sha|a-d  lolics;  and  a two-celled  capsule, 
whose  placenta  ultimately  divides  lnt<> 
four  pieces.  The  plants  arc  natives  of 
Southern  Africa.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BELOTES.  The  Spanish  and  Italian 
name  for  the  edible  nuts  or  acorns  of 
Quercut  Oramuntuu 

BELOANTIlEIlA.  A genus  of  Meeem- 
briiaretr,  founded  on  a herb  from  Java, 
which  has  a procumbent  rooting  stem, 
nearly  sessile  alternate  leaves,  a glandular 
hair)’  calyx,  flve  veo’  small  white  iietals, 
live  st.amens,  and  two  deflexed  styles, 
with  violet  stigmas.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BELOPERONE.  A considerable  genus 
of  Aeaathaeta',  from  tropical  America, 
containing  many  species  of  beautiful 
shrubs,  with  large  imrple  or  blue  flowers, 
iHime  on  short  secund  axillary  or  terminal 
spikes,  and  having  the  bracts  fre>iuently 
brightly-coloured.  The  calyx  is  deeply 
nve-cleft,  the  eorolla  gaping,  the  upi>er  Up 
concave,  the  lower  trifld.  The  two  sta- 
mens are  Insertetl  In  the  corolla  tube ; 
the  anthers  are  spurred  al  the  base.  Tlie 
iwo-eelled  ovary  has  two  ovules  in  each 
cell;  the  stigma  Is  subulate.  The  lower 
half  of  the  capsule  Is  ungulculate,  without 
seeils.  the  np|ier  |sirtlon  containing  four 
coloured  discoid  seeds.  C'^- 

BELOTIA.  A genus  of  the  Ilmc-trec 
family  (Tillarrir),  and  nearly  allied  to 
(Jreirio,  hut  diffeiihg  from  that  genus  In 
having  a twcvcelled  capsule,  with  many 
si-eds  in  each  cell : while  the  fruit  of 
UtTwia  Is  from  four  to  eight-celled,  each 
cell  containing  but  one  seed.  Only  one 
siiecles.  B.  ftmelirfolia.  Is  known.  This  la 
found  In  Mexico  and  Out«.  It  Is  a small 
tree,  haring  the  younger  branches  thickly 
clutbeil  with  densu  starry  hairs.  Its  leaves 


»ro  alternate,  stalked,  ellipfieal  in  form, 
and  acute,  the  upiaT  surface  nesirly 
ainiiuth,  and  the  lower  covered  with 
wlilte  starry  puiiesccnce.  The  Uowers  are 
white,  almost  the  size  of  those  of  the  liiiio 
tree,  and  arranged  in  racemes  In  the  upper 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  genus  i>ear»  the 
name  of  Dr.  Charles  Belot,  a dtatlnguished 
surgeon  of  Mavannah.  CA.  A.  B.] 

BEI.VE'DK'UE.  (FT.)  Koehia  ncoparia. 

BELVlSfACE-E.  A group  of  three  or 
four  tropical  sjieeles,  whose  afniiities  had 
heen  long  misnnderstfsMl,  owing  to  the 
Imrierfect  slieclmens  wlilch  had  been  ob- 
taiiuHl.  They  arc  now.  however,  la-tter 
known,  and  have  l>een  shown  to  constitute 
a small  family  closely  allied  to  MyrtacKr, 
or  even  a tribe  only  of  that  family,  of 
which  they  bavctlie  inf«?rlor  severalK^elled 
ovary,  the  numerous  stamens  turned  in- 
wards in  the  Imd.  the  fruit  and  the  seeds. 
They  dllfer  in  their  plaited  i>etais,  united 
Into  a rotate  lohed  corolla,  and  In  their 
stamens,  united  In  eoneentric  rings,  of 
which  the  outer  ones  are  converted  into 
barren  siainlnodla.  Tliey  are  all  Blirul)by 
or  arborescent,  with  alternate  leaves  and 
axillary  almost  sessile  flowers.  Tliey  form 
two  genera:  iVufMiicmm  uinwarrantaldy 
altered  by  Desvaux,  for  political  reasons, 
to  IteivMa),  from  tropical  Africa ; and 
dstcroatiios,  from  North  BrazIL 

BEI.VI.glA.  A group  of  fc’rns,  separated 
by  Mlrliel  from  Acroftirkiim,  as  formerly 
understiMHl.  The  aia'Cles  referred  to  It 
have  little  or  no  aflliiity,  according  to 
modern  systems  of  elasslfleatlon,  hut  are 
Included  severally  In  Actinin)itfrit,  dsple- 
aiHin,  Cmitoglcris,  llymcnolrpit,  and 
Schizeea.  The  characters  relletl  on  were 
the  fructiflcatlou,  occupying  the  whide 
spare  Iietween  the  edge  of  tho  frond  and 
the  costa,  so  us  to  form  a line  on  each 
side,  and  covered  by  a recurved  mem- 
bnmo,  attached  to  tho  edge  of  the  frond  ; 
but  the  proposed  siweies  have  only  an  ex- 
ternal rese'inhlanre,  even  In  these  par- 
tienlars.  The  name  SelvUia  is  also  a 
synonyme  of  XapoUona.  [T,  M.] 

BEXtJAO  PE  PEOS.  The  Brazilian  name 
for  the  esculent  flowers  ut  AbutUm  etcu- 
letUum. 

BEXCOMIA.  Tho  gpeeles  of  this  genus, 
whicli  iH-loiigs  to  that  section  of  file  rose 
family  called  Sanitum>ri)fiT,  are  both  found 
in  TencrIJto.  They  are  low  iieremilal 
shrulis.  With  unciiually  pinnated  leaves 
and  iiertliiately  tootlied  stipulea.  Tlielr 
flowers  are  male  and  female,  on  different 
plants,  and  arranged  in  long  ratkin-like 
bracted  spikes.  The  tulie  of  the  calyx, 
when  iiinture,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
lierry,  and  encloses  two  to  four  aehencs. 
Tile  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
garden  burnet  {/'ulcrinmi,  but  differs  from 
; It  in  having  dio’cioiis  flowers,  as  well  a.s  In 
the  long  spikes.  //.  faiulata  was  Intro- 
dueed  to  Englisli  ganieiis  in  1779,  but  is 
seldom  to  Iks  met  with.  Tlie  flowers  are 
greenish,  tinged  with  purple,  and  very 


small.  Ttie  genus  bears  the  name  of  Ben- 
comi.  the  last  king  of  Tcneriffe.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BENO.Al,  KiXIT.  An  old  name  for  tho 
roots  of  the  Yellow  2(cdoary,  Zingibtr  Cosa- 
munar, 

I BENINCASA.  This  name  is  applied  to  a 
genusof  cueurhitsceous  plants,  In  honor  of 
Ceiunt  Benincasa,  an  Italian  nobleman. 
The  plants  are  herbs  with  hairy  musk- 
scented  leaves,  climbing  stems, and  simple 
tendrils.  The  flowers  arc  solitary,  yellow, 
polygamous,  and  monoecious.  They  have  a 
calyx  with  short  wide  lobes,  wavy  and 
i dentate  at  the  margin ; a corolla,  with  flve 
roundish  spreading  lulies,  wary  at  tho 
, margin  ; stamens  In  three  bundles,  di- 
I verging,  rudlnioniary  In  tlie  females,  tlie 
niameiits  slinrt  and  wide,  and  the  anthers 
very  Irregular  in  shape;  stigma  thick  atid 
Irregular ; fruit  ovate,  cylindrical,  downy, 

; the  seeds  thickened  at  the  margin.  The  un- 
I rlta-  fruits  of  fl.  ctri/tra,  the  White  Gtuird 
1 of  India,  are  universally  employed  by  the 
I uatIvM  In  lliclr  curries.  CM.  T.  M.] 

I BENJAMIN  TREE.  Stiirax  Benzoin. 

I The  uaiiic  Is  also  sometimes  applli-d  to 
' finu  Ilmjamina,  and  to  Bentoin  oiUrri- 
/eriim,  the  Laurue  Benzoin  of  l.lnna'Us. 

BENJAMIN-nUSn.  An  American  name 
for  Iknzoin  otb/ri/erum. 

BENNET,  HERB,  (leum  urbarivm. 

BENoItE  aiMMUNE.  (Fr.)  <7c«m 

urbanum. 

BKNTIIAMIA.  A genus  of  epigynous 
exogenous  plants,  lielonging  to  the  natural 
I order  Comacetr,  distinguished  by  having 
■ tlie  calyx  segiiients  small,  four-toolhed ; 
ix>taig  four,  fleshy  and  rup'Shaped;  stamens 
four ; style  one ; fniits  small  druia-s  grow- 
ing together  and  forming  a large  berry 
j resembling  the  fruit  of  Arbutue,  and 
I retl  when  ripe.  Tlie  leaves  are  opposite, 
' and  iKiir  no  inconslderalile  rescmlilanre  to 
those  of  the  Cornelian  eherry.  B.  fragifertz 
was  Introduced  to  Eiiglisli  gardens  aliout 
the  yi*ar  IM3,  and  Is  now  to  he  found 
lu  some  good  collections;  hut  licliig  a 
I nativu  of  northern  India,  it  Is  miber 
tender,  and  frequently  hurt  during  severe 
winters,  unless  protected,  esi>ecially  in  the 
midland  and  southern  counties.  [D.  M.] 

BENTS.  A common  country  name  for 
the  dried  st.alks  oreulmsof  viirions  gnisses 
occmrlng  in  pastures,  especially  those  of 
A^roetia  and  Cynoawnia. 

BENZOIN.  A genus  of  Laurnceee,  in- 
balilting  the  damp  sliady  woods  of  North 
j America,  and  found  also  in  Nepal.  It  has 
dlipcious  luvolucrated  flowers;  the  males 
' with  a calyx  of  six  equal  iiermanent  sog- 
! mciits,  and  nine  stamens  In  three  rows. 
I and  females  smaller  than  the  males,  with 
. fifteen  to  eighteen  sterile  sianiens,  amongst 
I whicli  smaller  spalliulale  bodies  are  dis- 
persed. Tlie  ovary  is  one-eelled  with  a 
single  ovule,  and  the  style  short  with  a 
I twislohed  stigma.  There  are  In  the  male 
' flowers  two  or  three  rows  of  glands,  six  to 
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nine  Jn  number,  with  a uniform  conmitre»j»fHl 
iioail,  ^teniatiiitf  with  iherowsof  stamens. 
The  fruit  IS  succiiUmt,  seatinl  on  the  |H*rnm- 
I nent  8lx-defl  ealyx.  ll.  orft/n/r'miM,  which 
' furnishes  an  aromatic  stlmularic  tonic  bark, 
’ is  a bush  of  eiarht  to  ten  feet  hiffh,  with  ob* 
! lomr  or  elliptic  wedgt»-HhaiH‘d  leaves,  and 
’ small  yellow  flowers  on  naked  uinlK.*U  ai>- 
pearing  before  the  Ifnives.  The  berries  an* 
said  to  have  been  u*e<l  In  the  riilft.*d  States 
during  the  Amcrlcjm  war,  as  a substitute 
for  allspice;  and  they  yield  an  aromatic 
, Blimulant  oil.  M.j 

^ 11KXZ^>IX.  Theffuni*r(‘Pinousort»alsainlc 
exudation  of  the  Benjumlu  tree,  Stynix 
1 Jten:oin.  A milky  juice  n'sembllngtHmaoin 
la  also  obtained  from  Terminali/i  Jif^ruotn. 
j FALSE.  A name  given  In  BourlH)ii  to 

I Terminalia  mattrUmmif  which  furnishes  a 
I resinous  gum  rt'seinbllng  Tietizoln. 

j BE'yUETTE.  (Kr.)  Jklphtnium  AJa^is. 

1 BERAIL  Cahnfinm  cos/afunt,  which  is 
said  to  supply  an  edible  root  to  the  nativea 

B E R BE  HI  DACE  -E.  ( Berfeenrfs.)  A natural 
order  of  Exogenous  plants,  belonging  to 
the  Thalamltloml  suNclass  of  Do  Candolle. 
Llndley  Includes  the  order  In  his  Borbc*nU 
1 Alliance  along  with  vliiewurts  and  funns 
' worts.  The  plants  of  this  family  are 
1 shrubs  or  herbaceous  pereniiiaU,  with 
alternate  c«nii;HJund  leaves,  which  are  often 
spiny.  S<‘pals  three,  four,  or  six  In  a double 
row;  petals  etjual  to  se]taU  In  mimlH?r,  or 
twice  as  many;  stamens  e<jual  in  number 
to  petals  and  opposite  to  them;  anthers 
having  two  lubcoi,  ♦‘aeh  opening  by  a valve, 
which  rolls  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  it»p. 
Ovary  solitary  and  ont*-cellc*d ; stigma  or- 
bicular. Fruit,  either  a berry  or  a capsule, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  seeds.  Thes**  plants 
are  fj>und  in  the  mountainous  iwirts  of 
the  Northern  Ilemifepbere,  and  of  South 
America  as  fara.n  the  Straitsof  Magalhacms. 
They  arc  common  in  theuortheni  pr<»vinces 
of  India.  None  occur  In  Africa,  Australa- 
sia, or  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Thej  iKjssess 
acid,  bitter,  and  astringent  Qualities.  Tlie 
fruit  of  some  Is  used  as  a preserve,  and 
sometimes  i>ateii  In  a fresh  or  dried  stale. 
Oxalic  acid  <»ccur8  in  some  of  the  spedea. 
The  stein  and  bark  of  several  l»arberrles 
are  u.««<*d  In  dyeing  yellow.  Tlic  astringent 
substance  called  Lycium  of  DIoscorides  is 
»up|x)scH|  to  be  furnished  by  the  rtMji  of 
various  species  of  liarlK  iry ; and  a prepa- 
ration of  a similar  kind  Is  much  ust-d  as  a 
febrifuge  In  India.  The  plnnattvieaved 
liarU'iTles  In  cultl\TUlon  form  the  sul>- 
genus  Jfahmtia,  In  the  ordiT  thent  are 
twelve  gtMiem  and  UO  species.  See  /Jcrhcr»s, 
EpimfiJtum,  Lsonfice,  JiTamfimt,  Pipfipllda, 
and  JeJf'trrsonia.  [J.  H.  B.J 

BERBER  IS.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  It  consists  of  shrubs 

found  chiefly  In  the  iemi>crate  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  having  the 
leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  the  primary  ones 
sometimes  abortive  or  changed  into  simple 
or  variously  divided  spines,  with  a tuft  of 

1 smaller  secondary  leaves  In  their  axils  i 
1 The  di»wers  consist  of  a six  t<»  mnHi^ved  '1 
deciduous  calyx  of  coloured  sei>als,di8|x>s^  ] 

. in  tw'o  to  three  series:  six  hyiK^gynous  I 
' rlawe<l  in'tals  opi»osite  the  Interior  nm  of 
1 sejMiU,  and  having  two  glands  inside  at  the 
1 base;  six  stamens  optM>sile  the  peUils, and  > 

1 opening  by  valves;  and  a one-ccUed  ov*ary 
1 Containing  tw’o  to  eight  enn’t  ovules,  and 
i Bunnuunt^  by  a pidtate  at  lKnia  on  a very 
; short  style.  This  gnjws  Into  a onexrelied 
i ovary  containing  from  one  to  eight  si'cds. 
The  pirniHte-lenved  species  ore  sometimes 
geparat«*d  under  the  name  of  i/oAtMiia; 
these  have  the  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  frcQUently  obsolete.  [T.  M.] 

The  common  Berberry,  or  Barbeny.  R-  1 
rw/f/firw,  forms  a deciduous  shrub,  attain- 
ing the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  is 
found  wild  in  Britain  as  well  as  most  other 
parts  of  EurniK',nnd  is  also  commonly  met 
w'ith  in  a wild  state  in  North  America,  ami  ^ 
liartirulariy  In  New  England ; but  It  is  ' 
very  doubtful  wln*iber  the  plant  is  really  j 
indigenous  to  that  coiitinentor  wascarried 
thereby  the  early  settlers,  and  disseminated 
through  the  agency  of  birds.  The  dUtin-  i 
guished  bot.anists  T«>rrey  and  Gray  affirm 
that  It  was  intr«»dun‘<l;  and  this  opinion  is  j 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  s|>ecles  not  \ 
being  found  in  Iceland  and  Labnulor,  nor 
in  the  eaaUTn  parts  of  Blbena.  The  ' 
BerlMTry  forms  a compact  tiusli,  Cfunpos^Hl  | 
of  numerous  very'  spiny  shoots  springing 
from  the  l^asc,  which  an*  covered  with  a 
whitish  bark,  the  wood  itself  being  of  a 
tine  yellow.  The  leaves  are  small,  ol>ovate, 
toothed,  and  ciliated  on  the  margin,  and  of 
a pleasant  green;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  | 
appearing  in  May.  The  IxTnes  are  in 
pendulous  racemes;  their  colour  Is  gene-  ' 
rally  bright  red,  but  in  some  varieties  they  1 
are  purpIcoryellow1sh-whlte.  Occasionally 
plants  are  met  with,  the  iKTi-ies  of  which 
have  no  w^eds  ; hut  such  do  not  constltuU^ 
a i>cnuanent  variety,  for  sl4»nele8s  her- 
bei^es  are  only  found  on  old  plants ; and  i 
it  has  l>een  proved  that  young  suckers  I 
taken  from  them  and  planted  In  fresh  soil, 
fruit  with  perfect  seeds.  The  fniit  Is  U>o  I 
acid  for  use  In  Its  natural  state;  but  It  I 
makes  excellent  refreshing  prew'rvcs,  for  ! 
which  R«men  is  i«articulnrly  celebrated.  ! 
It  U likewise  candled ; and  when  grixui  is  j 
mmietinies  pickled  In  vinegar.  The  inner 
bark  affords  a bright  yellow  dye.  The  ' 
rf>ots,  w'lilch  are  of  deep  yellow  cohiur 
thrtjughout,  iMiiled  in  an  ^kaline  ley, 
yield  a yellow  dye,  used  In  Poland  for 
colouring  leather.  [U.  T.] 

The  bark  of  the  Berberry,  of  which  a de- 
coction was  made,  was  formerly  much  cele- 
brated as  a remedy  In  jaundice,  but  it  lias 
long  since  been  discarded  from  mc^em 
practice,  as  Us  claims  as  a medicinal  plant 
only  rested  upon  the  doctrineof  sf  milltudea, 
which  assumtHi  that  nature  when  she  1 
made  a plant,  impn‘SM«d  upon  it  some  sign 
to  point  out  its  curative  pn»port;es  to 
tbow  whtJ  proi>crly  sought  such  knowledire.  1 
In  this  way  It  was  supp<.>.«ed  that  as  the  j 
patient's  skin  In  jaundice  Is  yellow,  so  the  | 
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yellow  Uirlc  of  tlie  herl>erry  Itidifatwl  U as  i 
a remedy  for  ilila  diseased  rondition.  ' 

Another  r“'l»ilar  nullnii  with  respcet  to 
this  shrub  Is,  that.  It  is  the  cause  of  hliftht 
or  rust  in  corn.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Berberry  Is  Itself 
freuuently  aitackid  by  a B|>eclea  of  epi- 
phyte—the  ^Wcidium  Berhrridit,  in  which 
the  leaves  appear  to  be  covered  with  spots 
of  a brIgUtlsh  red  colour,  wlillst  wheat  is 
subject  to  another  epiphyte,  the  Vredo 
rubtgo  or  rust.  Tliere  has,  however,  tieen 
no  connection  traced  between  these  two, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ihh-uU- 
arlty  of  colour  is  at  the  bottom  of  both  the 
[Hipular  errors  nowdescrilicd  ; at  all  events, 
with  retturd  to  the  Inst,  wo  can  point  to 
flclds  and  districts  where  rust  Is  common 
on  wliest,  and  yet  tliere  Is  no  bt'rlierry 
near,  while  in  other  spots  close  under  a 
lierlwrry  hedw,  this  disease  of  wheat 
has  scarcely  Iiecn  heard  of.  [J.  BO 

BERBERRY.  Berheri*  vulgnrit,  some- 
times called  Barberry.  — , OPTIIAI.MIC. 
Berberit  Lycium. 

BERCE  (Fr.)  Ileracleum  Sphondylium. 

DERCHEMtA.  Twining,  nrercct,  decid- 
uous shrubs,  lielongliig  to  the  order  Hham- 
nacefr.  B.  voiubilU  Is  a native  of  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  In  deep  swamps  near  the 
I coast.  According  to  Pursh  It  ascends  the 
hfgliest  trees  of  Ttnewdiuw  disUchum^  In 
the  Blsinal  Swamp,  near  Suffolk,  In  Vir- 
ginia; and  It  Is  known  there  by  the  name 
of  Sujiple  Jack.  The  stems  twine  round 
one  another,  or  any  object  which  they  may 
be  near.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour;  and  in  America 
they  are  succeeded  by  oblong  violet- 
coloured  berries.  It  will  grow  lii  any 
I common  soil,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
i iKiwers  or  trellis- work.  It  rarely,  however, 

I exceeds  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  In 
this  country,  owing  probably  to  the  neglect 
I of  planting  it  In  wet  i>eaty  still.  It  was 
I Introduced  in  1714.  The  other  apecles  aro 
1 not  much  cultivated.  [C.  A.  J.j 

BERGAMOT.  H^itha  citratn  or  odorata. 
— WILD.  An  American  name  for  Monarda 
I JUlxUosii. 

BF.KOAMOTTE.  (Fr.)  The  Lime,  Cifnts 
Limetta. 

BERGERA,  one  of  the  genera  of  Auran- 
tiacen\  la  so  named  in  honour  of  a Danish 
botanist.  The  genus  consists  of  a few 
species  of  small  trees  with  pinnate  leaves, 
small  white  flowers  In  terminal  iKvnIcIcs, 
with  a flve-cleft  calyx,  flvo  spnading 
IM-tals,  ten  stamens  with  ovate  anthers, 
and  fllaments  flattened  at  the  Imse.  The 
■ fnilt  is  one-eelled  and  one-sceded.  B. 
i K'Mlgi  Is  known  In  India  as  the  (.’urry- 
leaf  tree,  a-s  the  natives  flavour  their  cur- 
ries with  Its  aromatic  fragrant  haves.  The 
icaves,  root,  and  bark  are  likewise  used 
medicinally.  The  wood  Is  bard  and  durable, 
and  from  the  seeds  a clear  transpan-nt  oil, 
called  SlmlKilce  oil.  Is  extracted.  [M.  T.M.] 


lierlaceous  plants  tielonging  to  the  order 
AVafinnceic.  All  the  si>eriea  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  Java,  or  Mie  Ca|>e  of  Good 
Hope,  where  they  grow  in  moist  places, 
such  as  rice  fields,  which  arc  Irrigated 
the  greater  iwrt  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Wight  says,  that  In  India  the  little  B. 
ammaniaidcM  bears  a Tamnl  name  ciiul- 
valent  to  Water-lire,  wblcli,  as  Lindley 
observes,  seems  a curious colncldenee  with 
tile  word  Water-pepper,  given  in  English 
to  Btatine,  and  stTnis  to  indicate  a ixipuJar 
lielief  in  these  plants  possessing  some 
acridity.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BERGSMIA.  A genus  of  the  Flacourtia 
family,  containing  but  one  species,  B. 
javamea,  which  Is  a native  of  Java,  and 
Is  descrilK-d  as  ladiig  a large  tree  with 
alternate  or  opposite  swiked  leaves,  which 
aro  entire,  from  three  to  flve  Inches  long, 
and  lanceolate  In  form,  their  upper  surface 
smrxith,  and  of  a whitish  colour  Iwneatb.  ' 
The  flowers  arc  arranged  In  axillary  ra- 
cemes and  have  a three-parted  calyx,  live 
petals,  and  four  nr  flvo  stamens,  (he  stalks 
of  which  are  united.  The  fruit  is  not  known. 
The  genus  liears  the  name  of  C.  A.  Bergsma,  | 
a professor  of  Iiotany  in  Holland.  [A.  A.  B.) 

BERLANDIEIIA.  A genus  of  the  Com- 
posite family,  nearly  related  to  Silphium, 
Imt  differing  in  the  wingless  acheuea  of 
the  ray  florets,  which  arc  arranged  in  a 
single  series,  and  are  adliercnt  to  the  large 
iatcrior  Involucral  scale*.  Tlie  live  known 
species,  distributed  over  the  K.  W.  Stales, 
Texas,  and  Mexico,  arc  pretty  laTcnulal 
herbs  one  to  two  feet  lilgli,  the  stems  . 
sliglitly  branching  above  and  terminating  i 
in  solitary  stalked  yellow-rayed  flower  ! 
heads  an  Inch  or  more  across,  while  the  ; 
alternate  heart-shaiwd  ovato-oMong,  or  ' 
inonccasepinuatllld,  leav'eshave  notched  * 
margins,  and  are  clothed  underneath  with  ; 
a whlta  velvety  down.  The  Involucral 
scales  arc  follaccous  (like  those  of  the  | 
Dahlia)  and  In  three  series;  the  strap-  | 
shiUM-d  ray-florets  have  a pistil  only ; the 
tubular  disc,  one*  arc  sterile  and  enveloped  ' 
by  the  dilated  chaffy  scales  of  the  recep- 
tacle; and  the  flattened  obovate  achcncs 
hav'c  a iwtppus  of  two  short  awns.  Tlie 
genus  iK-ars  the  name  of  M.  Ik-rlandtcr,  an  j 
American  botanist,  who  collected  largely  i 
In  Texas.  [A  A.  B.)  ! 

BERLE.  (Fr.)  Slum.  j 

BEUMI'DIEKh’E  A' I'ETITE.S  FLEURi>  , 
(Fr.)  Sitirrinchium  Bermudtana.  i 

BERXHARDIA.  A synonymc  of  Btilo- 
turn  and  JhnesiplerU. 

BERRIED.  Thu  same  as  Baccate. 

BERRY.  See  Baccn. 

BERRYA.  A genus  of  the  lime  tree 
family  iTiliaette).  But  one  sisicles,  B.  i 
AmnwniUa,  Is  known  ; It  Is  a tree  with  1 
alternate  stalktsl  heart-shaiicd  leaves,  j 
which  Jtre  smooth  and  hare  from  flve  to  | 
seven  nerves  radiating  from  the  base.  Tlie  1 


BEUGIA  An  unimportant  family  of  ! flowers  are  white  and  very  numerous,. 
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••irnmrp.l  In  terminal  or  nxlllary  panicles ; 
their  eal.vj  oiie  iiMro(l,spliltinit Irregularly 
Int.i  three  or  tiv.-  .livIsloiiH,  ami  niKuit  half 
as  liiiiiras  the  i-.'ials,  which  are  Are  In  num- 
heraml  iiarr.nv . ,iig  in  shaiw.  The  fruit  is 
athri'e  eelle.l  l ap-nle  onianiented  with  six 
inenihraiiam  Mii>  u nnra  rovered  with  silky 
hairs.  The  -i  e,|,,  nne  to  four  in  each  cell, 
are  eoven*il  wlih  short  rigid  hairs  which 
readily  enter  th,'  ^sinand  produce a.s  much 
ictlurul  iirliMiL’  :>  those  of  the  Cowitch 
plant  The  tree  is  a native  of 

I the  l*hlii|>piiii- Inlands  and  Ceylon.  In  the 
latter  place  It  tic  .nies  one  of  the  largest 
ami  iiie-t  iisi'fiil  tlmlH'r  trees  for  building 
purposes,  and  i- een.sidered  tlie  Imst  wood 
in  the  island  fi.r  iieikliig  oil  casks.  Ueing 
light  and  strong,  it  is  employed  In  thecon- 
structloii  i.f  tin-  tpissmila  laiats  of  Madras. 
It  Is  I'ximried  III  large  (luantlties  under 
the  nniiieof  Trine  iinalecwiHid.  Thenativo 
name  is  said  |> • ‘I,  I (jioaif/o.  The  genus  is 
liam.'d  hi  houf/iir  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Kerry,  a M idris  I'otanlstw  [A.  A.  a] 

llKliTKKO  A genus  of  European  and 
teiiijs  r.ile  Asian  eriiclfcnms  plants,  allied 
to /Ins,  tm.  ,.f  which  it  ought  to  lie  con- 
seh-red  .a«  a s,.,.tn,n,  as  It  merely  differs 
from  it  by  havi'ig  the  sepals  bulging  at 
till-  base,  the  petals  bind,  and  the  valves  of 
the  iHiiich  emv.-x.  without  a nerve ; In 
habit  the  tw..  g.-ncra  agree.  From  Alpsaiim, 
with  which  It  |s  frequently  assoclated.lt 
tllliers  iiy  the  bilhl  petals  and  swollen 
pom'll,  which  is  usually  more  elongated. 
II.  i«c,iim.  a coiiiinoti  European  plant,  has 
small  while  Mow.  rs.  and  Its  stems  and 
leaves  are  covered  with  close  white  stellate 
■'■•ilrs.  [j.  T,  a] 

KKltTIiEI.riTl  \,  A genus  of  the  eom- 
I posite  family,  naineil  hi  honour  of  Sahhi 
Kerthelot,  Joiiii  e.liior  with  .Mr.  1’.  II.  Weldi 
' In  I heir  great  w ork  on  the  Horn  and 
fauna  of  ilm  Can  irlos.  But  one  siiecles 
Is  known,  whlidi  i.s  a small  shnih  with 
I .iltemate  lanceol'iio  rigid  entire  leaves, 
terminated  by  a little  |«diiL  The  flower 
heads  are  arranei  1 In  dense  corvmhs  at 
the  apices  of  Ihe  I'raiiches, and  the  florets 
, are  piiiplo  In  co'oiir.  those  of  the  ray 
female  andtho''-of  the  disc  having  both 
sr.inieiis  ami  pistil.  The  |«pptis  Is  white, 
pilose,  and  I be  hairs  arranged  In  one 
serli  s,  ,vil  the  p.irts  of  the  plant  are 
covere'l  wiili.-hori  pube.srenee.wliirh  givea 
It  a whltene'l  app.  iranee.  The  iilant  Is 
eoinnioii  III  ihf  K '.-ida  disirlet  of  India, 
Ihe  I'liiijali  and  Scinde,  as  well  as  In  Sene- 
gam  Ida.  [A.  A.  a] 

KKKTIKil.I.KTI  \.  A genus  of  Lrruthi- 
(/•icoc,  of  which  inly  one  species,  B 
fxr,U„,  which  yields  the  Brazil  nuts 
of  our  friiii  >h"p-.  is  known.  Tills  tr«‘ 

I-  a iiailce  of  loiana,  Venezuela,  and 
Brazil ; it  foriii«  large  forests  on  Ihe  hanks 
of  tile  tiiiaz  *n  and  Itio  "Negro,  and  like- 
wise about  K<mcrildas  on  the  Oriiioeo, 
where  the  natives  call  It  ‘juvia.'  The  tree 
Is  one  of  the  mo't  majestic  in  the  South 
.^merll'all  forests,  attaining  a height  of 
luo  or  I.V)  feet,  with  a smooth  eyllndrlcal 


trunk  about  three  or  four  feet  In  diameter, 
I and  seldom  liaviiig  any  branches  till  near 
the  top.  It  has  bright  green  leaves  almut 
two  feet  long  and  six  Inches  wide,  entire  or 
undivided,  and  phiced  alternately  uimiii  the 
braiiehes.  The  flowers  have  a two-partc-d 
deciduous  calyx, six  uuequal  eream-culuured 
petals,  and  tiumerous  sUinens  united  Into 
a broad  hood  shaiied  mass,  those  at  the 
base  Iteing  fertile  and  the  upiair  ones 
sterile.  The  fruit  is  nearly  round,  and 
about  six  Inches  In  diameter,  having  an 
extremely  hard  shell  about  half  an  Inch 
thick,  and  containing  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  triangular  wrinkled  seeds, 
which  are  so  beautifully  packed  within  the 
shell  that  when  once  disturbed  It  Is  Im- 
possihlo  to  replace  them.  Wlien  these 
fruits  are  rlim  they  fall  from  the  tree  and 
are  eollcetcd  into  hoa|*s  hy  troo|isof  Indians 
called  rashinAiero*,  who  visit  the  forests  at 
Ihe  proper  season  expressly  for  this  pur- 
isisc ; they  are  then  split  open  with  an  axe 
and  the  sireds  (which  are  what  we  call 
Brazil  nuts)  taken  out  and  packed  In 
baskets  for  transportalion  to  I*ara  In  the 
native  canoes.  Brazil  nuts  form  a eon- 
siilerable  article  of  export  from  the  port  of 
Para  (whence  they  are  sometimes  called 


Bcrthollstia  cxcelsa. 


Para  nuts),  almtit  .'io.noo  bushels  being 
annually  sent  to  this  rtuintry  alone.  !!»•- 
Bides  their  use  a.s  an  artirle  of  dessert,  a 
bland  oil,  used  by  watehmakersand  .-irtlsts. 
Is  obtained  from  them  liy  pressure  And 
at  Para  the  llbnuis  l«trk  of  the  tnv  is  used 
for  caulking  ships,  as  a suhstiiute  for 
oakum.  [A.S.] 

BERTOI/INIA.  A genus  of  JlfUitrio- 
marccT,  rontalniiig  dwarf  or  proriimlH'nt 
herbs  natives  of  the  dense  forests  of 
Bnizll  Leaves  opposite,  stalked,  heart- 
shaped,  ciliated,  with  live  or  more  ribs- 
flowers  nearly  sessile  In  cymes : m-tals 
nve,  white  m.-ic  eoloured  or  purplish  : sta- 
mens ten  : ovary  free,  three  celled  : capsule 
tnroe-wlngri*tl.  B.  maculuta  ia  a pretty 
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little  (Toeplnghot-hnuse  plant  with  spotted  > continues  a long  time  In  Woe»om.  The 
leaves,  purple  beneath.  [.I.  T.  S.]  ^ epccies  arc  imllves  of  Mexico.  [T.  M.) 


DKIITYA,  A genus  of  the  Bpurgewort  ! 
family  (/Japhorbeicwe)  composed  of  a 
numtier  of  small  resinous  shrubs  much 
lllte  the  rosemary  In  appearance  and  habit. 
Tlieir  leaves  are  alternate,  crowded  on  the  i 
branchi’s,  ajid  linear  in  form,  their  mar- 
gins entire  and  curved  tuickwardx.  Their  i 
j llowera  are  solitao*  in  the  axils  of  the  1 
I leaves,  those  on  the  lower  i«irt  of  tiio  j 
stem  m.ile,  the  upper  ones  female  : they 
I are  small,  have  no  corollas,  and  without  ' 
being  looked  for  would  be  easily  isissed  by. 

, The  leaves  of  most  of  them  are  covered  i 
' with  minute  starry  hairs  of  a white  colour.  | 
. Five  siiecles  are  known,  all  ualives  of  i 
j Eastcni  .^ustrali.a  and  T.aamania.  Tlic  : 
genus  Is  named  In  honour  of  Count  L.  Ue 
I I.ainlKTtye,  a patron  of  horticulture  In 
I France,  and  the  name  Is  shortened  to 
Bertya  lu’causo  of  an  already  existing 
geuus  called  UxmbcrUa.  [A.  A.  B.J 

BEUrLA.  Fuder  this  name  Is  Included  a 
small  section  of  the  Llniia’an  genus  Shim. 

' B.  anffUKti/aUa,  p.articulorly  known  as  the 
Narrow-leaved  Water-iairsnip,  Is  a native  i 
I of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  a great  i»irt  of 
i Asia,  growing  In  ditches  atid  rivulets.  Tlie 
: roots  .are  fibrous,  and  send  out  stnloua  from 
i the  crown ; the  loaves  are  suusdh.pimuue, 

: and  niieijiially  lobed  and  serrated ; the 
: flowers,  which  are  small  ami  white,  are  | 
eillicr  fermlnal  or  grow  In  uinlx?ls  opisislte  j 
the  leaves,  and  arc  all  slalkcd.  £U.  A.  J.] 

BESCnORNEIUA.  A genus  of  agave- ! 
like  aniaryllldaciHmsplams.related  tiiLilUea  ■. 
and  FVnircroyg,  from  which  ihcy  difler  in 
having  tnbulosc-  flowers,  the  former  also  ; 
differing  In  Its  exserted  sbameus,  and  iho 
latter  in  its  habit.  The  flowers  consist  of  a 
dwply  six-parted  perianth,  the  segments 
I of  which  an;  llnear-spathulate.  tuhuloscly 
connlvent,  sometimes  slightly  spreading  at 
the  point.  There  are  six  stamens  which 
an*  ahont  as  long  as  the  perianth : and  an 
Inferior  and  somewhat  clulesliaiad  ovary,  I 
I terminated  by  a long  slender  style  and 
; small  stlgiiiA  B.  tubiJUira  is  a steniless 
plant  Willi  a tuft  of  linear  swnrd-shapial 
acuminate  leaves,  and  an  erect  scape 
supporting  a many-flowered  raceme  of 
j purpllsh-greon  flowers.  B.  yuceoldeg,  an- 
other siH-cles  of  considerable  beauty,  lias 
I also  a radical  tuft  of  thlcklsh  lanceolate 
‘ iMiinttal  leaves,  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  i 
a tall  slender  coral-red  scape  three  to  four  • 
feet  high,  the  up|a>r  half  of  which  forma  a j 
diaaiplng  panicle  of  slender  iimiiches  of  i 
the  same  ricli  eoral-rcd,  springing  from  | 
deep  nisc-eolonred  bracts,  and  siipisirtliig  ‘ 
a short  pendent  raceme  of  bright  green  ‘ 
flowers.  It  Is  Indeed  a most  striking  . 
plant,  the  coral-n'il  sen|ie  and  panicle,  the  | 
gnirefnl  slender  drooping  liranclies,  ami  I 
the  racemes  of  large  iH'ndent  grta'ii  flowers,  ■ 
which  In  shape  are  not  much  uullke  those  ' 
of  some  long-flowered  Fiirhsia,  but  of  a 
dark  yellow  green  tinged  with  red,  ladder- 
ing It  very  urnameiital,  the  more  so  as  It  ' 


BE.SENXA.  The  Abyssinian  name  of  ■ 
.iBiizzia  antMmintigii,  and  at  one  time  i 
adopted  as  the  scleutlllc  uaitie  of  the 
pbiut,  which  was  then  iniiicrfcctly  known. 

BESn.VN.  The  Balm  of  Mecca,  Batsa- 
viodeiidron  Opobatgamtim. 

BESLEBIA.  A genus  of  erect  branch- 
ing uiidershnibs,  abundant  In  the  forests 
of  troidcal  America,  and  Iwlcmgllig  to  the 
section  of  Qesneraceie,  which  have  alhu- 
nilnous  seeds.  They  have  opjioslte  petlolate 
and  fleshy  leaves,  with  proniineiil  nerves 
and  veins,  and  axillary  peduncles,  with 
one  or  many  flowers  The  calyx  la  free, 
flve-clcft,ajid  rtaidish  coloured  ; the  corolla 
Is  caiiipanulate,  and  sutseiiually  flvc-cleft. 
The  four  dldyuamous stamens,  along  with 
the  rudiment  of  the  fifth,  are  Inserteil  In 
the  tube  of  the  corolla ; the  anthers  are 
two-celled.  The  one-ccllcd  ovary  la  free, 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  a fleshy  ring 
without  glands,  and  has  two  two-lobcd 
parietal  placenta',  to  which  are  attached 
niinieroua  anatropal  ovules ; the  stylo  Is 
simple  and  blfld  ; the  fruit  is  a iHTry  fliled 
with  the  fleshy  placentm,  and  numerous 
small  obovato  se^s,  wltli  very  short  coty- 
IcdoiiA  [W.  t'O 

BE.S6EBA.  A genus  of  lillaccons 
bulbs,  found  In  Mexico,  the  siH-rlea  of 
which  have  narrow  linear  leaves,  and 
unibel-bearliig  flower  scapes.  The  )M;rianth 
Is  iM'll-shaped,  six-parted,  furnished  w'Uh 
six  stamens,  which  are  connate  below  Into 
a cylindrical  coronet,  and  having  a sessile 
ovao’,  containing  numerous  ovules,  lying 
In  two  rows  in  the  cells,  the  style  being 
terminated  by  a capltate-ilcrrcssed  ob- 
scurely three-lolied  fringed  sligiuA  B. 
eteffana,  ouc  of  the  best  kuowii  of  the  few 
species,  produces  a pair  of  radical  leaves, 
which  are  erect  for  two-tlilrds  of  their  I 
length,  and  then  become  iH'ndulous ; they 
are  one  t<i  two  feet  long,  seinlcyltndriral, 
amonth  and  hollow.  Tlie  scaia-,  also  smooth 
and  list  ular,ts  solitary,  erect,  taller  than  the 
leaves,  and  liears  a lermlnal  umliel  of  from 
three  to  sixteen  drooping  flowers  of  an 
orange-mi  colour, amlhaviiigaturhlnntely 
liell-shaped  tube,  a moderately  spreading  ! 
limb  of  six  nearly  equal  oblong-obtuse  i 
segments,  and  a cluster  of  six  green  ] 
stamens  on  long  red  fllaments  projected  . 
rnnslderably  beyond  the  limb,  and  united 
at  tlie  tiase  for  half  their  length  Into  aslx- 
rildied  tube.  [T.M.) 

BETA.  A genus  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  CItenopcHluieea:,  a group  comprising 
various  genera  of  coarse  wcody-lookliig 
plants,  among  which  Beta  Is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  on  acenunt  of  Its  roots 
and  leaves  lieing  valnable  both  for  culi- 
nary and  agricultural  purposes.  It  Is  a 
genus  with  hcniiaphrislIU;  flowers,  In 
which  the  five-parted  urceolate  iierlgone 
la>comc8  hattlened  at  the  iHise,  the  seg- 
ments merely  shrivelling  up.  There  are  I 
live  Hlanieus  inserteil  In  a fleshy  ringoppo- 


I 


I 
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Bite  the  limb  sei^meni.s,  ami  the  depresBed  ' 
one-celled  ovary  becomes  a ouu-aeeded 
utricle. 

The  Common  Beet,  Beta  vulgaris.  Is  a 
native*  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
althnUKh  cultivated  by  the  ancient  U<> 
mans,  and  much  esteemed  by  epicures.  It 
was  not  Introduced  Into  this  couniry'  until 
1456.  It  Is  a hardy  biennial,  with  Inrtce 
erect  succulent  leaves,  (tenerally  of  a deep 
reddish  purple  colour;  but  that  fur  which 


which  the  rmits  and  foliage  are  highly 
tinctured  with  a |>ur]'le  colour,  whilst 
others  incline  to  a yellowish-grwn  hue. 
These  two  varieties  are  the  initiatives  of 
the  red,  and  the  white  beet,  and  also  of 
the  red,  orange,  and  white  mangold 
wurzcl.  With  resiicct  to  those  fonns 
which  arc  cultivated  for  thdr  roots,  the 
size  to  which  they  have  bcon  brought 
is  remarltable ; but  It  should  be  observed, 
with  regard  to  the  white  beet,  which  is 


it  is  most  valued  is  Its  fleshy  roots,  which  | cultivated  for  the  midrib  of  the  leaves, 
var}' in  form  from  that  of  a carrot  to  a flat  i that  the  roots  are  usually  much  forked, 
round  turnip.  The  long-roousl  sorts  are  , mid.  Indeed,  are  not  greatly  better  Irl 
preferred;  theyare  usually  about  a foot  or  I form  than  those  of  the  woody  wild 
more  In  length,  and  from  two  to  four  examples,  which,  however,  by  lieing  cultl- 


Inches  in  diameter  at  the  tup,  from  which 
they  taper  to  a long  point,  and  are  prized 
In  pro|iortlun  to  their  being  wholly  of  a 
deep  blood-red  colour  when  cut.  In  France 
and  Cennany,  beet  root  is  far  more  exten- 
sively used  than  In  Kiiglaiid ; and,  when 
properly  dressed,  it  Is  generally  considered 
to  be  a wholesome  and  nutritious  veget- 
able. Boileil  and  sliced,  it  la  eaten  cold, 
either  by  Itself  or  mixed  In  salads.  It  is 
also  excellent  with  vinegar  as  a pickle, and 
Is  callable  of  being  made  into  a conserve. 
There  are  many  varieties  In  cultivation, 
which  do  not  differ  materially  from  one 
another,  except  In  the  colour  of  their  roots 
and  leaves. 

A variety  of  Beet  Is  grown  on  the  conti- 
nent, uuder  the  name  Betterave  d Sucre, 
from  which  sugar  nearly  eiiual  to  that 
from  the  cane  is  extracted,  as  well  as  a 
powerful  spirit. 

Tile  White,  or  Sicilian  Beet,  Beta  Ciela, 
as  Its  name  Imports,  Is  a native  of  Sicily, 
near  the  sea  coast,  as  well  as  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  It  was 
Introduced  in  1570.  It  Is  a biennial,  and  Is 
grown  solely  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
either  put  into  soups,  or  dressed  like 
siiinach.  In  France  they  are  often  mixed 
with  sorrel,  to  lessen  Its  acidity.  The 
, ancient  Greeks  used  to  cat  the  leaves  of 
i beet  in  pn-ferenco  to  lettuce,  and  blanched 


vated  with  a view  to  the  root  alone,  attain 
a comiMicl  shape  and  large  size.  [J.  B.] . 

BETEL.  The  fruit  of  Areca  Catechu. 

BETOIXE.  (Ft.)  Stachgs  BeUmiea. 
— , AyUATIQrU.  Scrophularia  aguatica. 

BETOXICA.  An  old  Linnaian  name  for 
various  plmits,  now  referred  to  Stachi/s. 
B,  officinalis,  or  Stachjts  BeUmica,  is  the 
Wood  Betony  of  the  lierbaK  [T.  M.] 

BETOXY.  The  English  name  for  the 
species  sometimes  soi>arated  from  Stachys 
under  the  name  Betmilca  ; also  Teiicrium 
beionieum.  — , WATEK.  Scrophularia 
aguatica.  — , WOOD.  Stachys  BeUmica. 

BETTE.  (Fr.)  Beta  maritima. 

BETTE-BAVE.  (Tr.)  Beta  vulgaris. 

BETEL ACE.B.  (Birehmrrts.')  A natural 
ordiT  of  Exogenous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  monochlamydeous  sub-class  of  Do 
Oindolle,  and  to  the  aniental  or  ratkln- 
liearing  alliance  of  Lludley.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  having  alternate,  simple, 
Btl|)uled  leaves,  often  with  the  primary 
Veins  running  straight  from  the  midrib 
to  the  margin.  The  dowers  are  in  catkins, 
some  baring  stamens  only,  others  pistil 
only' ; and  they  have  scales  In  place  of  a 
la-iianth  or  floral  envelope.  In  the  alder. 


th(‘m  by  laying  a tile  over  the  plant,  as  | however,  there  Is  a four-leaved  iieiianth* 


some  gardeners  do  at  the  present  day  to 
blanch  endive. 

The  large  white,  or  Swiss  Cliard  Beet, 
Beta  Ciela  var..  Is  a very  distinct  variety, 
remarkable  for  the  thick  midribs  and 
stalks  of  its  large  upright  leaves.  It  Is  the 
Poirci  a Cards  of  the  French,  with  whom 
It  is  a favourite  vegetable,  when  stewed 
and  served  up  In  the  same  manner  as  sea 
kale,  or  asparagus ; but  unless  It  Is  pro- 
perly dn-ssed,  it  has  a |K-ruliar  earthy 
taste,  and  on  this  account  It  is  not  gene- 
rally relished  In  this  country. 

The  .“tea  Beet,  Beta  maritima,  a jieren- 
nial,  which  grows  wild  on  the  sea  coast  In 
various  parts  of  Britain,  is  occasionally 
used  as  sidnacb  or  greens  in  sltimtions 
where  It  Is  plentiful.  (W.  a B.] 

Tile  fiea  Bc-et  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for 


The  stamens  arc  opposite  the  scales.  The 
ovary  is  two-celled,wlth  a single  pendulous 
ovule  in  each  cell ; stigmas  two.  The  fruit 
is  dry,  does  not  open,  is  one-celled  and  oiic- 
seeded.  The  plants  are  found  In  the  woods 
of  EuroiH',  Xorthem  Asia,  the  Himalayas, 
and  North  America ; they  also  Inhabit  the 
mountains  of  Peru  and  Columbia,  and  the 
Anurctic  regions.  Tlieyare  usually  timber 
trees,  with  deciduous  leaves.  Their  liark 
is  used  as  an  astringent  for  gargles,  and 
for  dyeing  and  tanning;  It  also  iHissessea 
tonic  qualities,  and  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a substitute  for  paiwr,  and  for 
making  boats,  Betula  alba  is  the  common 
birch.  Its  sap  contains  sugar,  and.  by  fer- 
mentation, yields  a kind  of  wine.  Tbcem- 
pyreumatlc  oil  of  the  birch  has  l>ecn 
rccoiiimendcd  in  ■v-arious  affections;  it  is 


the  changes  which  It  undergoes  In  ciiltlva-  i us«-d  In  the  preiiaration  of  Ilussian  leather 
tlon,  as  from  It  have  bei-n  prialticed  the  and  gives  to  it  a peculiar  odour  The' 
different  varieties  of  Garden  Beet,  and  alder.  Alnns  gltUinnsa,  grows  In'  moist 
Mango  d WurzeL  If  we  examine  the  places ; the  wood  resists  well  the  aetlon  of 
wild  plant,  wc  And  some  specimens  In  . water,  and  has  been  used  for  the  piles  of 
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bridges.  The  Rialto  of  Venice  Is  built  on 
alder  i>iles,  and  so  are  many  houses  In 
Amsterdam.  Sabots  are  made  of  the  wood. 
There  are  two  genera,  Betnla  and  Alnua, 
and  upwards  of  sixty  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BETULA.  The  Birch.  Trees  or  shrubs 
Inhabiting  high  latitudes  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  or,  when  found  In  temperate 
regions, growing  principally  In  rocky  moun- 
tainous situations.  Theyare  characterised 
by  slender,  of  ten  drooping  branches,  which 
are  covered  by  a smooth  dunible  bark : by 
small  leaves  posse.ssing  little  succulency, 
and  In  their  nature  astringent  and  aro- 
matic ; and  by  having  their  fritctiflcatlon  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  leaves  In  catkins 
of  two  kinds,  barren  and  fertile,  both  on  the 
same  tree. 

The  Common  Birch,  B.  alba,  pronounced 
by  the  poet  Coleridge  — 

‘ most  beautiful 

Of  forest  trees,  the  Lmly  of  the  Woods 

Is  remarkable  for  Its  lightness,  grace,  and 
elegance,  nor  less  so  for  Its  bardine.ss ; 
standing  In  no  need  of  protection  fnmv 
other  trees  In  any  stage  of  Its  grtnvth,  and 
living  on  the  bleak  mountain  side  and 
other  exposed  situations  from  which  the 
sturdy  oak  shrinks  with  dismay.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  colder  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  empire  It  la  more  common  than 
any  other  tree,  being  found  in  every  wood 
and  grove  from  tlie  Baltic  se.a  to  the 
Eastern  ocean,  and  fn'unently  occupying 
the  forest  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
arboreous  plants.  It  grows  from  .Mount 
Etna  to  Iceland  : In  the  warmer  countries 
lH?lng  found  at  a high  elev.ation  among 
the  mountains,  and  varying  in  character 
HccortUng  to  the  temi)erature.  In  Italy  It 
forms  little  woods  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet.  On  some  of  the  highlands  of  .Scotland 
it  Is  found  at  the  height  of  3,500  feet.  In 
Greenland  It  Is  the  only  tree,  but  dimin- 
ishes In  site  according  to  the  dectvased 
temperature  to  which  It  Is  exposed.  It  Isa 
tree  of  rapid  growth,  esi>eclally  when 
young;  and  as  it  is  little  affected  by 
exposure.  It  forms  an  excellent  nurse  for 
other  trees.  The  soil  which  It  prefers  Is 
turf  over  sand,  aud  In  such  situations  it 
attains  m.aturlty  In  about  fifty  years ; but  It 
seldom  exceeds  llfty  feet  In  height,  with  a 
trunk  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  In 
diameter.  The  bark  possesses  the  slngiilar 
proiHjrty  of  Ijeing  more  durable  than  the 
wood  which  It  encircles.  Of  this  the 
peasants  of  Swetlen  and  Lapland  take 
ndT.aiitage,  and,  shaping  it  like  tiles,  cover 
their  houses  with  It.  The  wood  Is  white 
shaded  with  red,  and,  if  grown  in  a very 
cold  climate.  It  lasts  a long  while.  The 
highlanders  of  Scotland  employ  It  for  .all 
purjioscs  for  which  wood  Is  available : 
the  branchi*s  ar«  used  as  fuel  In  the  distil- 
lation of  whisky  ; the  spniy  for  thatching 
and  for  smoking  hams  and  herrings;  the 
bark  for  tanning  leather  ;aiid  the  leaves  for 
bedding.  In  Russia,  an  oil  is  extracted 
from  the  b.ark,  which  is  used  In  the  prcp,a- 


ration  of  Russian  leather,  to  which  It  not 
only  Imparts  a fragrant  odour,  but  renders 
it  durable,  pnrventing  It  from  becoming  j 
mouldy,  and  repelling  insects.  The  variety  i 
known  as  B.  pcndula differs  from  the  com-  ! 
mon  species  only  ;in  having  the  branches  ! 
pendulous,  smoother,  and  more  slender.  | 

B.  natM  is  found  in  .Scotland,  and  in  all  : 
the  northern  countries  of  continental  ! 
Europe  and  America.  It  Is  a low  wiry  i 
shrub,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet  In  ] 
height,  tvlth  numerous  round  notched  i 
leaves,  which  are  InMuilfully  veined.  I 

The  Paper  Birch,  B.  j>apyra(ea,  so  called  I 
from  the  brilliant  white  colour  of  the  bark  I 
of  young  trees.  Is  .an  American  8i>ecies  no 
less  valuable  than  the  common  birch,  and 
attains  a far  larger  site.  By  the  Indians 
and  French  Canadians  the  durability  of  the 
bark  is  turned  to  good  account.  The 
Canadians  select  a tree  with  a large  and  t 
smooth  trunk ; In  the  spring  two  clrcuhir  ■ 
Incisions  are  made  quite  through  the  bark  ! 
several  feet  from  each  other.  Two  vertlcjil  ; 
Incisions  are  t hen  made  on  opposite  sides  of  • 
the  tree ; after  wlilch  a wooden  wedge  Is 
Introduced,  by  which  the  bark  Is  easily 
detached.  These  plates  are  usually  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  two  feet  nine  Inches 
bro.ad.  To  form  a canoe,  they  are  stitchi-d 
together  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
Canadian  spruce.  The  seams  are  coated 
with  resin.  Great  n.se  Is  made  of  these  In 
long  jotimeys  into  the  Interior  of  the 
country ; theyare  very  light,  and  are  easily 
carrieil  on  the  shoulders  from  one  lake  or 
river  to  another.  A canoe  calculated  for  i 
four  persons  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds.  Some  are  made  to  carry  fifteen  i 
pa.s8tmgers.  Numerous  other  species  of  | 
birch  are  known  to  botanists,  all  of  which  ' 
aproaeh  more  or  less  in  character  those  , 
described  above.  — French  Boukau,  Ger- 
man Birke. 

Plate  14,  which  Is  a view  In  Kamt- 
schatka,  representsa birch  forest  as  seen  In 
the  distance.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BEURRE'.  A gciieral  name  api>lied  to  a 
class  of  dessert  iK*nrs,  whleh  have  their 
fle.«h  of  what  is  called  a buttery  texture,  as 
indeed  the  name  Itself  Indicates. 

BEURREE.  (Fr.I  ifesperis  matronalis. 

BEURRE  DE  .SPERGCLE.  (Fr.)  Sper- 
gxila  arvemia. 

BETCHE  SEED  or  NUT.  A Siamese 
name  for  fitrehynos  tuix-vomica. 

BEYR1CHI.\.  A genus  of  Scrnphulari- 
acea;,  containing  a few  species  of  herl>a- 
ceous  plants  from  Brazil  and  Guiana.  They 
have  opposite  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers,  on  very  short  pedicels,  ellher  lax  or 
In  dense  leafy  spikes.  The  calyx  Is  five-  , 
parted,  the  ufiper  .segment  being  ovate,  and 
the  four  lower  ones  narrow.  Tlie  upi>cr  lip  ■ 
of  the  corolla  Is  cmarglnate,  the  lower  is 
slightly  trilobed,  the  palate  Is  prominent,  i 
Tlu-re  are  four  stamen.s,  two  of  which  are 
frequently  sterile.  The  capsule  dehisces 
septicldally  or  locullcldally,  and  contains 
numerous  small  seeds.  The  genus  is  di- 
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vldi'il  Into  two  Motions : Aehrtarin,  harInR  ' 
tw-t>  sterile  stamens  and  septiridal  detiia- 
ceaoe  of  the  oapsule ; and  IHzpenrtemim 
with  the  four  stamens fertlle,and  dehisring 
locullrldalijr.  In  habit  the  aperies  of  this 
fteiius  have  very  much  the  appearance 
of  ^cantSaoctr.  [W.  CJ 

BHABnrn  or  BHABHrn.  An  Indian 
name  for  the  silky  leavtet  itf  Kriophurum 
cannabinum,  used  for  making  cordage. 

BHABLEG.  Ponlnim  pilosum,  a bread- 
coni  cultivated  in  India. 

BIlANIt.  An  intoxtoatlng  drug  obtained 
In  the  East  from  the  Hemp,  Cannabu 
$atira. 

BHEL.  The  Indian  name  of  the  fruit  of 
Marmehta. 

BI.  In  rninpound  words=twlce, 

BIArrMINATra  Having  two  diverg- 
ing iHiiiits. 

BIARTICCLATUR.  Two-JoInted. 

BIARI'M.  One  of  the  numerous  new 
genera  of  Arartir  proposed  by  Schott  on 
rniniiaratively  slight  grouqds.  Tills  genus 
differs  from  Arum  in  Its  spatlie  being 
I tubular  at  the  base,  with  the  limb  spread- 
ing. The  female  flowers,  moreover,  have 
a distinct  style,  and  the  fruit  contains  only 
one  ovule.  The  plants,  which  are  much 
like  thespecles  of  Arum, are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BIAFRITE.  Having  two  little  ears. 
See  also  Aurieulale, 

BIBACIER.  (Ft.)  Kriobotrya  iapmica. 

BIBIRI.  The  Oreenheart  Tree,  or  Bce- 
bcercf  of  Guiana.  A'cetandra  Jioduri. 

HICALI.OSE.  Having  two  callosities,  as 
the  Up  of  many  orchida 

BICAKINATE.  Having  two  elevated 
ribs  or  keels  on  the  under  side,  as  In  the 
pales  of  many  grosses.  I 

BIPEPfl.  A term  sometimes  applied  to  ' 
the  keel  of  a papilionaceous  corolla  when 
the  ungues  of  the  two  petals  of  which  It  Is 
compel,  arc  distinct-  i 

BIOONjrGATE.  When  each  of  two ' 

secondary  i>ctloles  bears  a pair  of  h^atletfl.  | 

BICOXJUGATO-IMNNATE.  When  each 
of  two  serondar}'  petioles  U pinnated.  i 

BirORNELLA.  A »rcnu»  of  little  known 
Madagascar  orchids  nearly  n'late<l  to  /fohr- 
norm.  Th»*y  lia%'e  long  alnioitt  Icaflei** 
stein!>,  terminated  by  a few  urchis-Uke 
flowers. 

BU'ORNEft.  A name  originally  jriven  by 
Linna'us  to  a grouji  of  gem*ra,  corr(^|N>nd> 
in»r  nearly  to  the  hcnih  family  (AVicoc^ir) 
taken  in  lis  tnosd  exiendt^d  sense.  It  has 
been  lately  revlvctl  by  RJoi7.Ach  atid  olhent 
for  the  designation  of  a class  to  consist  of 
Vacciniarr/r,  Srirueefr,  Kpatridttcf(r,  and 
the  smaller  families  or  tribes  included  in  , 
or  closely  aUied  to  them.  | 


Having  two 


BICORXm,  BICOllXrTE. 
boni-llke  ]>rocesses. 


BICOROXA.  A genus  of  Aporynaeta 
nmmrkahle,  ns  the  name  Iniplii^  for 
having  in  the  throat  of  the  snlver-Mhaped 
corolla,  a double  row  of  scales,  each  row 
consisting  of  ten,  ami  the  upper  series 
ladnir  placed  in  iwilrs,  t>eforc  (*adi  lol>e  of 
the  limb  of  the  condia,  the  ]ow*er  row  alter* 
natewith  them.  The  five  filaments  are  very 
short ; the  stigma  is  two-iairted ; and  the 
fruit  Is  like  a herry.  The  only  species  is 
a shrub  with  erect  bmnehes,  thick  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  cymes, 
and  is  a native  of  Xew  Caledouta.  (M.T.M.) 

BICUTRAL.  Mavlntrtwo  legs  ornarrow 
elongations,  as  the  Up  of  the  man-orchU. 

BICUIBA.  Jfpn's/rca  Rfcui&a. 

BIDKXR.  A iM^mewhat  extensive  genus 
of  herbaceous  compound  flowers,  growing 
both  111  the  old  and  new*  world,  well  marked 
by  the  i>erli*arp  having,  instead  of  a pap- 
pus, fn>iii  two  to  live  rigid  awms  which 
an*  rough  with  minute  deflexed  points. 
The  British  spi'cles  of  Bur-marigold,  B.  | 
cemua  and  B.tripurtitOy  are  not  unfrequent  ! 
on  the  lM)rders  of  |H>nds  and  sirLams.  i 
They  grow  frt>m  one  to  two  feet  high,  and 
may  be  distinguished  while  In  flower  by  | 
their  button-like  dini^'-yellowr  flowers, 
which  are  surrounded  at  the  base  by  an  * 
involucre  of  long  bracts.  Tlie  former  has 
Its  flowers  drooping;  the  latter  has  trb  ' 
partite  leaviiL  Neither  of  them  Is  n'mark-  I 
able  except  for  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
fruits  Cohere  liy  their  serrateil  awns  to  any 
penei  ruble  substance  to  which  they  mny 
happen  to  attach  themsidves.  The  f<»rtign 
species  possess  little  interest.  Freitch 
Bidcnti  lierniaii  ZtcvtfzoAn,  fC.  A.J.] 

BI  DENTATE.  Having  two  focth. 

BIDUllTATOriNXATE.  Same  aa  Blcon- 
juguto-pimiate. 

BI  DUOUS,  Lasting  two  days  only. 

BIDWILLIA.  A genus  of  Australian 
and  reru>inn  liliaceous  bulbs,  with  panicu- 
late or  nicemose  while  flowers,  only  dif- 
ferrlng  from  the  asplioclels  (As;»Aod<7us)  by 
having  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  thick- 
enccl  upwards.  The  leaves  are  linear,  more 
or  le.«s  glaucous;  the  roots  fasciculate*  with 
knedihed  ends.  D.  fflnurc^nnA  is  a native 
of  the  table  land  called  Xew  England,  in 
Australia.  [J.  T.  8.] 

BIEBER8TEIXTA.  Tills  name  commo- 
morates  the  iHitauiotl  services  of  Marschall 
von  BlehersCeln,  a Itusslnii  natunitist.  It 
is  applied  tongenus  of  .Rh/ocivp,  or,  urcord- 
ing  to  some  nnthors,  of  ZyattphpUacefw. 
The  siierle.s  an*  herbaceous  plants,  with 
piimately  dlvldi*d  U*avcs ; flowers  In  Um^ 
minal  racemes,  with  flve  sepals  and  five 
I»etais:  the  stamens  with  filaments  dflatC4l 
at  thelMisc*,  lM*tw<‘«*n  which  and  opposite  to 
the  petals  are  placed  flve  round  gliinda; 
ovaries  flve,  distinct  at  the  liase  and  at  the 
summit,  hut  cohering  lu  the  middle,  the 
flve  Uinkd-ahipcd  styles  proceeding  from 
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t iie  Inin-r  Ride  of  the  ovaries  near  their  base, 
and  uniting  at  the  to)>  iutu  a single  eni>> 
slmiK-'U  llv«vlobe<l  stigma ; fruits  membni- 
nous,  «ne-seo<led.  Ttie  species  art;  natives 
uf  Persia,  ami  the  Altai  and  Himalayan 
mountains.  [M.  T.  M.j 

BIFNEUIA.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids,  proiKised  by  the  younger  Iteldien- 
bacli,  but  hardly  distinct  from  CMortca. 

BIENNIAL.  lit'tiulring  two  years  to 
form  Its  flowers  and  fruit,  and  ilien  dying: 
growing  one  year,  and  dowering,  fruiting 
and  dying  the  next. 

BIFAKIorS,  BIFAHIAM.  Arranged  in 
two  rows.  This  term  is  fretiuently  aMdied 
to  flowers  and  to  ovules. 

BIFARIOrSLV  IMBKICATED.  Ovei^ 
lapping  in  two  rows. 

BIFF.IIUS.  Double  iH*arlng : producing 
flowers  or  fruit  twice  in  tlie  same  season. 

BIFIDUS,  Split  half  w.oy  down  into  two 
parts. 

BIFOLIOLATE.  Having  two  leaflets 
only  to  a leaf. 

BIFOLLICULUS.  A double  follicle. 

BIFI.ORU8.  Bearing  two  flowers  on  the 
same  footstalk.  Also  flowering  twice  in 
the  some  year. 

BIFORATE,  Having  two  pores  or  ai>er- 
ture.s. 

BIFORINEa  Olilong  cells,  with  an 
aperture  at  each  end,  tlirougli  which 
ra|<bides  orv  cxi>elled. 

BIFHENARIA.  A name  given  to  those 
Maxlllarla-llke  plants  which  have  two 
frmna  or  caudlides  to  their  iMillen  masses 
instead  of  four.  The  species  are  all  from  the 
tropics  of  America. 

BIFROXS.  Growing  on  Isith  surfaces  of 
a leaf.  Also  apiM?ariiig  equally  like  two  j 
different  things.  A tcnii  selilom  used.  | 

BIFTRCATE.  Twire-forke<l;  having  two  ; 
]>ali's  of  diverging  honi-like  arms.  | 

BIG.  The  common  Be  re  or  four-rowed  , 
Barley,  Jlordeutn  vulgtire.  i 

BIGAMKA.  A Ceylon  plant  generally 
considenil  as  htdoiigiiig  to  Comhretticfw,  ' 
but  referred  liy Plaiiclion  to  aseivirato  onler, 
AnciMnieladfreitromAncittrocUulus,  whicli 
Isequiv.alent  to  liigamfa.  It  is  a shniliby- 
stemiiD’d  climlier,  wltose  nmin  stem  is 
sliort  and  fermlnatetl  liy  a tuft  of  weilgts 
shaped  leaves:  from  this  fascicle  springs, 
a bnmeh,  wliich  towanls  Its  ai>ex  la-ars  , 
short  alteniate  patent  branches  with  ter-  ‘ 
iniiial  tufts  of  lancetilate  liavves.  Tlie 
flowers  have  live  is'tais,  ft  ve  stamens,  an  in- ; 
ferior  ovary,  a pyramidal  style  wltli  ilin'C  ' 
stigmas;  fruit  a iiear-shaix-d  drui>e  covered 
hy  Hie  ftve-parted  calyx  limb.  [J.  T.  8.]  i 

lUGAXDELLE.  (Fr.)  Ceratua  vulgaris. 

BIO.VKADK.  Tbe  bitter  or  Seville; 
Orange,  Citrus  vulgaris,  I 

BIGARADIKR.  (Fr.)  Citrus  vulgaris.^ 


BIGARREAUTIER.  (Fr.)  Cerasus aviim. 


I BIGEAIIXATE.  Same  as  Bicoiijugate. 

' BIGEMIXODS.  In  two  pairs ; as  the 
placenta)  uf  many  plants. 

! BIGEXER.S.  Mule  plants  ohmlneil  by 
cros-slng  sis*cles  of  different  geiieni.  Tliis 
: kind  of  hybridism  has  lieeti  .said  to  be 
, iii>|M>ssibIe:  Kulreuterlii  p'lrticularaddureil 
examples  of  failure  in  tlie  attempt;  Imt 
modem  extierlmeiits  seem  to  show  the 
possihility  of  such  a union. 

j BIGLCMI8.  Consisting  of  two  of  the 
scales  called, among  grasses,  glumes. 

I BIGXOXIACE.®.  {Bigntmiad.i ; the  Trttnr- 
■pet-Jlmrcr  family.)  A natunil  order  of 
dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants  be- 
longing to  tlie  suli-cla-ss  (’oroliillone  of  De 
Candolle,  and  to  the  Bigiionial  .Alliance  of 
Liiidley,  whicli  includes  also  flgivorts,acan- 
tlmds,  and  gesnenvorts.  The  order  contains 
trees  or  twining  or  cllmliliig  sliruhby 
pi.nits,  with  usually  opposite  compound 
leaves,  and  showy  often  tnimiiet-sliaix'd 
llowers.  Calyx  divided  or  eniln>,  sonictliiies 
in  the  fomi  of  a simthc ; corolla  usually 
Invgular,  four  to  live  lobi*tl,  and  with  a 
swollen  imrtion  below  its  month;  stamens 
; live,  iinei)ual,  one  generally,  two  occaslon- 
i ally,  alKirtive.  Ovary  baring  two  cavities, 
I surnnmdiHl  hy  an  ex]>aiision  at  its  base ; 

ovules  nttarlied  to  the  central  ;>art  of  tlie 
' ovary.  Fruit  a twiwalvcd  often  jHid-lIke 
. capsule,  divided  by  a spurious  expansion  of 
I the  placenta;  sevxis  generally  numerous 
i and  winged ; cmliryo  without  alliumeii, 

I and  having  broad  leafy  cotyledons.  Tiie 
1 plants  are  found  in  the  tropical  n-gions  of 
l>otli  hemispheres,  hut  predominate  In  the 
e.a.stern.  They  extend  in  America  from 
Fennsylvania  In  the  north,  to  (iiill  in  the 
south.  Tliey  do  not  occur  wild  in  Euroive. 
The  (il.ants  prmltire  atjundaiicc  of  sliowy 
flnely-colourfxl  llowers.  Some  yield  dyes; 
others  supply  timlx-r.  Among  them  are 
medicinal  agents  usevl  In  chest  affections, 
and  for  worms.  Tliero  are  46  genera 
and  4.'i2  siH'cles  deseribetl.  lllnstrallvc 
genera:  Jtignemia,  Ciihixanthes,  Cataljut, 
Kccremocarpus,  Jacaranda,  Spalhodra,  To- 
coma.  [J.  U.  B.] 

BIGXOXI.A.  The  order  Jtignnniafem 
takes  its  name  from  this  genus,  vviiirh  was 
lts<if  HO  callt-d  In  honour  of  the  Abbe 
liignon,  lilirarian  to  l.ouls  XiV.  Tiie 
8|)CeieH  of  Bigiumia  arc  remarkalile  for  tlie 
lieauty  of  tlieir  flowers,  and  lienee  many 
arc  rullivated  in  this  couiitr>'.  B.  capreo- 
lata,  one  of  tlie  Imiid.-xmiest  sjH-cles,  l.s  a 
native  of  North  Ameriia,  Imt  capable  of 
being  grown  In  w.arm  places  in  tills  country 
as  ail  ornamental  cliniblng  plant.  The 
other  sjiecies  are  for  the  most  part  natives 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  tlie  western 
hemlspliere.  The  Isitanlcnl  chnracterisMcs 
of  tlie  genus  are  a hell-siiap<’cl  calyx, 
slightly  wavy  at  the  margin ; an  Irregular 
bell-.«haiied  corolla:  live  stamens,  two  long 
and  two  short  of  whicii  are  fertile,  and  one 
sterile;  stigma  divided  into  two  lamella); 
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CAp«uIc  like  a long  pod,  with  the  parlitlnn  ' 
between  its  two  comparcmenu  imniUel 
with  the  raivea  nr  walls  of  the  pod : the  I 
seeds  arrange<l  In  two  rows  and  provided  ' 
with  a membranous  wing.  The  irood  of 
some  of  the  rllmbing  species  is  arranged 
In  four  divisions,  so  as  to  present  a eross> 
like  appearanee  when  cut.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate  nr  sonietimes  consist  of  only  two 
opposite  leaflets.  The  flowers  arc  home  in 
panicles,  and  are  of  various  colours,  but 
always  handsome-lnoklng.  The  fruit  of  ; 
must  species  Is  either  unknown,  or  but 
superflclally  described.  [M.  T.  M.]  \ 

Tlie  Dignmittu  art>  scandent  tendrllled  i 
plants,  frequently  climbing  to  the  tops  of  i 
the  highest  triH>s,  their  flexible  stems, 
twisted  like  ropes,  sometimes  passing  from  ' 
tree  to  tree,  descending  to  the  ground  at 
intervals,  taking  fresh  root,  and  again 
ascending  other  trees;  In  some  of  the 
Brazilian  forests  they  arc  so  numeroos  as  , 
to  render  them  almost  Impassable.  ' 

B.  alUneea,  the  Garlic  shrub,  or  Uane  A 
Fail  of  the  French,  Is  a native  of  Guiana 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  so  calk'd  In 
conseijiienee  of  the  jaiwerful  odour  of  ' 
garlic  emitteil  by  Its  bruised  leaves  and  : 
branches.  It  Is  a s>tuare-slemmed  climber, 
with  leaves  comi>os»nl  of  elliptical  leathery 
leaflets,  joined  together  In  pairs ; Its  flowers 
are  large  and  white. 

D.  A'errrr  is  a climbing  shrub  with  smooth  I 
angular  stems.  Its  leaflets  are  in  pairs  or 
threes  upon  a single  stalk,  of  an  elliptical 
form,  and  rather  hairy  upon  the  under 
surface : the  flowers  are  about  two  Inches 
long,  downy,  and  of  a yellow  colour.  | 
The  natives  of  French  Guiana,  where  this 
plant  Is  Indigenous,  use  the  tough  flexible  ' 
stems  as  a substitute  for  ropes ; and  from 
strips  of  them  they  weave  various  kinds  of 
baskets,  and  broad  lirimmed  hats  which 
protect  them  from  both  sun  and  rain. 

B.  (?)  Chica  Is  the  most  useful  siieclea  of 
the  genus.  It  Is  a native  of  Venezuela, 
New  Grenada,  and  Guiana,  and  has  long 
climbing  stems,  which  reach  to  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  where  they  divide  Into  numenms 
small  branches  which  support  themselves 
by  means  of  their  tendrils.  Its  leaves 
consist  of  eight  leaflets  airangcd  In  pairs 
(conjugate),  each  pair  having  a tendril 
betwixt  them,  and  possessing  a separate 
stalk  branching  from  the  central  leaf -stalk ; 
the  leaflets  lue  oval.  The  funnel-shaped 
flowers  are  arrangeil  in  loose  drooping  pani- 
cles,  and  are  of  a violet  colour ; they  pro- 
duce a long  flattened  [Mid-llke  fruit,  con- 
taining numerous  winged  seeds.  A red 
pigment  called  Olilra  on  the  Orinoco,  and 
Carajuru  on  the  Rio  Negro,  Is  obtained  by 
macerating  the  leaves  of  this  plant  In  j 
water,  and  is  greatly  used  by  the  muives 
for  painting  their  laHlies,  so  much  so  that 
M.  Mumbolt,  In  speaklug  of  the  iiativcsof  ‘ 
the  Orinoco,  says ‘To  form  a Just  idea  of 
the  extrivagance  of  the  decoration  of  I 
these  naked  Indians.  I must  observe,  that ' 
a man  of  large  stature  gains  with  dlfllculty  I 
enough  by  the  lalraur  of  a fortnight,  to  I 
procure  In  exchange  the  chica  necessary  to 
point  himself  red.  Thus  we  say,  in  temi>e-  [ 


rate  climates,  of  a poor  man,  “he  has  not 
enough  to  clothe  himself;’  you  hear  the 
Indians  of  the  Orinoco  say,  “ t hat  a man  is 
so  iMKir,  that  he  has  not  enough  to  paint 
half  bis  body.”  See  ARnauiUAtA.  [A.  8.} 

BIHAI.  Ilelieonia Bikai. 

BUrers,  A pinnate  leaf  with  two 
pairs  of  leaflets. 

UlKHorBlKHMA.  The  poisonous  root 
of  Aeunitum  feroz. 

BILABIATE.  A corolladlvldod  Into  two 
serwrate  pnrts  or  lips,  placed  one  over  the 
other,  as  in  sage,  bugle,  and  similar  pI.'uilA  i 

Bir.AMELLATE.  Consisting  of  two  ; 
plates,  as  many  placenta*,  stigmas,  hr.,  or 
iM-aiing  two  vertical  plates,  as  the  lip  of 
some  orchids.  | 

BILBERRY.  The  fruit  of  Vaccfnfnm 
Mprtillua,  sometimes  railed  Whortleberry, 
Wborts,  or  Hurts  In  country  places. 

BILIMBI  TREE.  Ai’crrhoa  Bilimbi, 

BILLARDIERA.  A genus  of  shrubs 
lielonging  to  the  PiUoupnracur,  natives  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  with  twining 
stems  and  alternate  leaves;  peduncles 
solitary  from  the  apex  of  the  brniiches, 
one-flowervd,  pendulous;  calyx  of  live 
subulate  seiatls ; petals  live,  combined  into 
a tuljo  l>elow,  generally  yellow,  occasionally 
blue  or  purple ; stamens  live ; style  ihrcad- 
llke.stlguiaa  lol)cd  ; berry  elliptical  or  cylin-  , 
drlcal-ovold,  two-celled,  many-seeded  ; pulp  : 
generally  resinous.  B.  muttibilis,  however, 
is  said  by  Backhouse  to  have  pleasant  sulv 
acid  fruit  which  at  flrst  is  green,  and  at  last 
amtier-coloured.  B.  Umgiflorn  has  pretty 
blue  berriea  [J.  T.  S.] 

BILLBERGIA.  A genus  of  BromrUarrir, 
so  railed  in  honour  of  a Swtdish  botanist. 

It  Is  characterised  by  a superior  three-  ' 
parted  calyx  ; corolla  of  three  convolute 
petals,  scaly  at  the  liase ; stamens  Inserted 
Into  the  base  of  the  perianth  ; style  thread- 
shaped:  stigmas  linear  convolute;  fruit 
Iterry-llke.  Tlie  flowers  are  generally  very  ' 
elegant,  bluish-red  or  yellow,  home  on 
light  panlck's;  the  leaves  are  harsh  atul 
rigid.  These  plants  are  found  growing  on 
trees  In  tropical  America,  and  lieliig  callable 
of  living  without  contact  with  the  earth, 
they  are  hung  on  balconies,  Ac.,  In  South 
American  gardens,  where  they  are  much 
prlzid  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
their  flowera  Many  species  are  cultivated  ' 
for  ornament  In  our  stoves.  A yellow  dye  ' 
is  extracted  from  the  rout  of  B.  timrloria  in 
BrazIL  [M.  T.  M.] 

BILOBrS.  Divided  Into  two  lobes. 

BIL.STED.  An  American  name  for  Zigui- 
dambar  Styradjlua, 

BIMESTRAL.  Existing  for  two  monllia 
only. 

BIMCS.  Lasting  two  years. 

BINATE.  BINUS.  In  pairs.  Also  the  I 
same  as  Bifollulate.  I 
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BrNATO-PINNATE.  The  same  as  Blpln- 
nate. 

BINDWEED.  The  common  name  for 
CtmrfoiPuiU9,  especially  C.  arcenais  : also 
applied  to  Smilax  cupcra.  — , BLACK. 
I I'ultigonum  Cmivolvulut. 

BINDWITH.  A name  applied  to  Cle- 
; mail’s. 

I BINI.  Two  together ; twin. 

BlNlFLORtra  Bearing  flowers  In  pairs : 
a term  seldom  used. 

BINODAL.  Consisting  of  two  nodes  or 
artleulatlons,  and  no  moro. 

BIOTA.  A generic  name  proposed  for 
the  Thuja  oHfutalU  and  T.  pendula,  which 
differ  from  the  T.  ofeidentali»  and  other 
American  species  In  not  having  wings  to 
the  seeds.  The  genus  Is  not,  however, 
generally  adopted. 

BIOTIA.  Formerly  considered  as  a dis- 
tinct genus  from  that  of  the  Michaelmas 
daisy  (Aster),  but  now  united  with  It. 
The  species  arc  pi'rennlal  herbs,  one  to 
three  feet  high,  their  root  leaves  large,  on 
long  stalks,  anil  heart-shaped  in  form ; 
those  of  the  stem,  ovate  or  oblong  and 
narrowed  lo«-arda  the  base  Into  swinged 
footstalk;  their  flower-heads  arranged  In 
terminal  corymbs,  and  very  like  those  of 
the  asters.  The  si«cles  are  found  In 
Canada,  and  the  Tnlted  States,  and  one 
occurs  in  Manchuria.  [A.  A.  B.) 

BIPALEOLATE.  Consisting  of  two 
sm,all  scales  or  palem,  as  In  grasses. 

BIPARTITE.  Divided  nearly  to  the 
base  Into  two  parts. 

BIPENTAPHYLLOra  Having  from 
two  to  live  leaflets. 

BI  PER.  Same  as  Blcrurl s. 

ni  PINNATE,  BIPINNATISECTED. 
When  the  primary  and  secondarj-  divisions 
of  a leaf  are  pinnated. 

HIPINNATIFID,  BIPINNATIPARTED. 
When  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
segments  of  a leaf  are  pinnatifld. 

BIPINNATIPARTITO  • L A Cl  N I A T R. 
Being  hiplnnatifld  with  the  divisions  lacl- 
nlativl. 

BIPINNPLA  A small  genu.s  of  terres- 
trial orchids  related  to  Arethuta,  with 
fleshy  fascicled  mots,  consisting  of  little 
except  starch  and  gum.  The  flowers  arc 
large,  racemose,  greenish-yellow,  and  most 
remark.able  for  having  the  lateral  sepals 
I broken  up  Into  tufts  of  exiinlsItelyheautlDil 
! fringes.  Two  specie*  occur  In  Chili,  and 
one  In  the  Argentine  States,  near  Buenos 
I Ayres. 

BI  PLICATE.  Having  two  folds  or 
j plaits. 

I BiPOROSE.  Opening  by  two  round 
I boles. 

! HIRADIATR.  Consisting  of  two  or 
more  rai's  as  in  certain  umbels. 
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BIRCH.  The  common  name  for  Betula 
— , WEST  INDIAN.  Buraera  gummi/era. 

BIRCH  CAMPHOR.  A resinous  sub- 
stance olitolned  from  the  bark  of  the 
black  Birch,  Betula  nigra. 

BIRCH  WORTS.  A name  given  by 
Llndley  to  the  betulaceous  order. 

BIRDLIME.  A preparation  of  the  bark 
of  the  Holly,  fie*  Agiii/olium ; also  obtained 
from  the  viscid  berries  of  the  Mistletoe, 
Flxcum  album.  I 

BIRD-PLANT,  MEXICAN,  neterotoma  ' 
lobetioidea. 

BIRD'8-BILL.  Trigtmella  omiihoThyn- 
Chug. 

BIRD’S-EYE.  Ademig  ^autumnatig.  — , 
AMERICAN.  Primula  pugilla. 

BIRD'S-FOOT.  The  common  name  for 
Omithgpug,  sometimes  called  Bird's-foot  I 
Veteh;  also  applied  to  Euphorbia  Omi-  I 
thopug.  I 

BIRD’S-HEAD.  The  common  name  for 
Omilhoeephalug. 

BIRD’S- NEST.  Ncoffi’a  A'Iduj-aHs ; also 
applied  to  Thamnoptirig orAgplrmum  .Vidas. 
— , YELLOW.  Monolropa  llypopltgg. 

BIRD’.S-NE.ST  PEZIZA.  The  common 
name  for  the  species  of  Cyaihug  and  ' 
Xidularia. 

BIRD’S-TONOrE.  The  common  name 
for  Ontilhogloggum ! also  applied  to  Senecio 
paludogug. 

BIRIMOSK.  Opening  by  two  silts,  as 
most  anthers. 

BIRTH  ROOT.  An  American  name  for 
TyUlinm  crcctum. 

BIRTHWORT.  The  common  name  for 
Artgtolochia. 

BiSAILLE.  (Pr.)  Pisum  arrenge. 

BISCUIT  ROOTS.  A name  given  in 
Oregon  to  the  tuberous  roots  of  some 
umbelliferous  plants  allied  to  Ferula. 

BISCUTELLA.  A genus  of  herbs  be- 
longing to  the  Cruei/erte,  natives  of  eeiitral 
Europe,  the  Mediterraueau  region,  and 
eeiitnU  Asia.  Often  hispid,  with  erect  rigid 
i stems,  freiiuently  corymbosely  branched 
at  the  suiniiili;  leaves  oblong,  entire,  or 
pitmatlfld,  very  variable  in  this  respect 
even  within  the  limits  of  a single  siKCles ; 

! racemes  short,  elongated  In  fruit ; flower* 

: rather  small,  yellow ; iwuch  flattened,  with 
the  |>artitlun  narrow  and  the  valves  orbi- 
cular, fiutteiied  and  winged,  breaking  away 
I from  the  axis  when  the  seeds  are  ripe ; i 
seeds  one  In  each  valve,  and  contained  m it 
when  t|iey  fall  off.  B.  lierigata  Is  a common 
suhalpinc  plant  of  central  Euroia*,  Ac.,  very 
variable  In  ap|M>arance,  and  remarknhlc 
for  Its  curlously-shaiwd  seed-vessels,  which 
are  notched  Imth  at  the  base  and  apex. 

; Dome  of  the  species  have  them  notched  only 
'at  the  base.  [J.T.  8J 
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BISRRIAL.  Arranged  In  two  rows  not 
on  opposite  sides  of  an  axis ; as  on  a Hat 
surface. 

BISERRATB.  tVlien  scrmturcs  arc 
themselves  serrate. 

BISEPT  ATE.  Harinft  two  partitions. 

DISH  or  RISHMA.  The  poisonous  root 
of  Acontlum/rroz. 

BISHOPS  CAP.  An  American  name  fur 
MtUUa. 

BISHOPWEED.  jEtJiypndium  Pndaffraria ; 
also  applie<l  in  the  Suon  A lami  of  I.liina'us ; 
and  as  a common  n.ame  to  the  senus 
Annti.  — . MOCK.  An  American  name 
for  Vitcoplcura. 

BISTORT.  Poli/gonum  Birtorta. 

BITCnWOOn.  The  timber  of  Pineidla 
earthaiihinuiii;  murh  esUvmed  in  Jamaica 
for  making  the  naves  of  wliueia 

BITERXATE.  When  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  a leaf  are  three,  each  of  which 
bears  three  leaflets. 

BITTEN.  Terminated  Irreomlarly  and 
abruptly ; applied  to  leaves  and  roots. 

BITTER-BLAIN.  A name  given  by  the 
’ Dutch  (Yenles  in  Guiana  toraadcIliadifRua. 

I BITTER  KING.  Soulamfa  amara. 

I BITTER-SWEET.  Solnnum  nxilaamara', 

j also  an  American  name  for  Celustras  scua- 

dC7U. 

I BITTER  WOOD.  X^lopia  glabra;  also 

I used  In  gardens  for  the  genus  .Xglnpia. 

BITTERWORT.  An  old  name  for  Cen- 
liaaa  tutra, 

BIVITTATR.  Having  two  vltt*. 

BIXACE.B,  BIXINE.K.  A name  some- 
times given  to  the  order  of  hliails,  more 
generally  called  Pt-ACOCBTUtcKia  (which 
see). 

BIXA.  A name  applied  by  the  Indians  of 
Darien  to  the  plant  producing  the  Ariintta 
of  commerce,  and  adopted  by  botanists  for 
the  genus  of  Plarourtiaera-,  to  which  it 
belongs.  There  are  four  species  known, 
all  of  them  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  forming  small  trees,  with  entire  leaves 
marked  with  numerous  pidlncld  dots. 
Tlielr  flowers  are  produced  In  large  bunches 
at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches;  and 
have  a calyx  consisting  of  live  sepals, 
which  alternate  with  flve  wart-llke  swell- 
ings on  the  stalk,  and  likewise  with  the 
' flve  petals ; numerous  long  free  sta- 
mens, and  a lung  style  terminating  In  a 
two-Iobed  stigma.  Their  fruit  has  a dry 
prickly  husk,  which  splits  Into  two  pieces, 
each  hearing  numerous  seeds  attached  In  a 
lierpendlcular  row  on  their  Inside. 

B.  Orrllana  Is  a small  tree  growing  about 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  having  broad 
heart-shaptsl  pointed  leaves,  and  bunches 
of  rose-coloured  flowers.  Its  fruit  Is 
heart-shaped,  rather  more  than  an  Inch 
long,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and 


covered  with  ttiS  prickles.  The  seeds 
have  a thin  coating  of  red  waxy  pulp, 
which  forms  the  substance  called  amotta ; 
It  Is  seiiarated  by  throwing  the  freshly- 
gathered  seeds  Into  a tub  of  water,  and 
stirring  them  until  the  red  matter  is 
detached,  when  It  Is  strained  off  and 
evaiKjrated  to  the  cuuaistvney  of  putty 
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In  this  state  It  Is  made  up  Into  rolls  and 
wrapi>cd  In  leaves,  and  is  then  known  as 
flag  or  roll  amott.! ; but  when  more 
thoroughly  dried.  It  is  made  into  cakes  and 
railed  cake  nmotta  In  South  America 
amotta  Is  greatly  used  tiy  the  Caribs  and 
other  tribes  of  Indians  for  pointing  their 
bodies:  paint  lieing  almost  their  only 
article  of  clothing.  In  this  country  It  Is 
used  for  colouring  ciii'ese.  Inferior  rhoco- 
lau's,  gie. ; and  by  the  Dutch  for  colouring 
butter.  It  Is  also  ustd  by  silk-dyers ; and  by 
vamish-makers  for  Imparting  a rich  orange 
tint  to  some  kinds  of  varnish.  [A.  80 

BLACKBERRY.  The  Bramble,  Rubtu 
fnUicostu,  and  its  numerous  vsrietieA 

BLACKBURXIA.  A genus  of  XnnfAcerg- 
loccir,  consisting  of  trees  with  sltemste 
pinnate  leaves,  andflou’crs  In  panIclesL  The 
parts  of  the  flower  arraiigid  In  fours;  ovary 
solitary,  on  a short  stalk,  one-celled,  one- 
seedid,  with  a short  style  and  simple 
stigma  ; caiisnie  tough,  partly  two-valved. 
These  trees.  Inhabiting  Norfolk  Island  and 
the  East  Indies,  resemble  the  species  of 
PtelfG,  hut  are  known  by  their  simple 
stigma  and  wingless  fruit.  B.pinnata  Is 
occssloually  cnltlvatod.  [M.  T.  MO 

BLACK  DRINK.  A decoction  of  Hex 
vomitoria  used  by  the  Cre(‘k  Indians. 

BLACK  JACK.  An  American  name  for 
Querens  nigra. 

BLACK  NONESUCH.  Medicago  Inpulina. 
BLACKTHORN.  Prunni  tphtoaa. 
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BIjACK-WOOD.  An  IridtAn  furniture 
wornl  obtaliipd  from  Palbergia  lati/oUa', 
al»o  a name  for  that  of  Mtlhnnia  nulanoxtf- 
Um,  — , of  New  SouUi  Wales.  Acacia 
AielanoTjflon, 

BLACKWELLIA.  A (fenus  of  ITomar 
liaertr,  named  !ti  honour  of  Kliuhelh 
Black  well,  the  author  of  a forsotteu  herbal ; 
tvc'hiiiraKy  It  is  characU'iised  by  having 
an  adhonmt  tnp>shaped  calyx,  whose  limb 
la  divided  Into  from  five  to  fifteen  divl- 
Blons,  glandular  at  the  ba^e  or  in  fbe 
centre:  stamens  opposite  the  petals ; ovary 
conical  abt)ve,  with  three  to  five  styles; 
fruit  a one^elled  many-seeded  capsule. 
The  Fi>ccies  are  small  trees,  natives  of 
India,  Mauritius,  and  Chinn.  B.  ptidtjtora, 
a igreeiibousc  shrub,  much  reM^mhles  the 
common  7*runf«  Piuiu«  in  appearance;  and 
there  are  also  other  species  of  the  genus  in 
cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BLAOnRU-GREKN.  A colour  obtained 
from  Che  berries  of  ilAamniie  caiharticua. 

BLADDER  KBTMIA.  Hibiacua  Trio- 
nitm. 

BLADDER-POD.  The  common  name  for 
Phyaoltibium. 

BLADDER-19RED.  The  common  name 
for  PAj/sosjwmum.  j 

BLADDEHWORT.  The  common  name 
for  rfricMlarto.  | 

BLADDRRT.  Inflated  like  an  animal 
bladder ; as  the  fruit  of  the  Bladder  Senna, 
Coluiea  ari>oreaeena»  ' 

BLADE.  The  lamina  or  expanded  part 
of  a teal  I 

BL/EUIA.  A genus  of  JSWcmv<r,  con- 
taining many  benth-llke  slirut>s,  from  iho 
Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e,  with  opposite  and 
temale  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  four-parte«l,  the  per- 
sisuuit  corolla  Is  campanutate,  sometimes 
a little  expanded  below.  The  four  stamens 
are  insertwl  Ig'low  the  hyp«)gynous  disc, ' 
The  ctvary  Is  four-celled,  with  many  ovules 
In  each  cell.  Tlie  capsule  is  globular  with 
four  rtmiided  angles.  The  habit  and  stnic- . 
ture  of  the  members  of  this  genus  are  the  ’ 
same  as  In  AVica,  from  which  they  dllTer  > 
only  in  having  four  instead  of  eigiit 
stamens.  [W.  C.]  I 

BIAKKA,  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  ' 

' belonging  to  natives  of  tn>- 

ideal  America,  with  opjKvsitt*  |H‘tio1ate  three 
or  five-nerved  leathery  leaves,  glabrous  | 
and  shining  above,  oheii  covered  with  i 
I short  nisl-coloured  wool  beneath  as  well ! 
I as  the  f»p<loncles,  which  are  axillary  and  I 
I one-tiowored ; flowers  large,  handsome, 
roM‘-coh»ured,  the  bell-sha|>«l  calyx  with 
I four  or  six  broatl  scales  at  the  base; 

six;  stamens  twelve  to  sIxUvn, : 

, anthers  cohering,  opening  l>y  a pair  of 
1 pores  at  the  api»x,  shoniy  spurred  at  the 
base;  ovary  half-inferior,  six-celled;  style; 
thread-like ; fruit  a8lx-ctdledl»erry  with  nu- 
merous seeds.  R.  quiruftienenna  of  Guiana 
I has  an  edible  yellow  fruit.  CJ.T.8.]  i 


’ RLANTn'?-AU.  (FT.)  3rjr»wpkffnal&g.  — , ] 
DK  HOl.LANDK.  Populua  alba,  |- 

BLANCHETTE.  (Fr.)  Valeriana  Locusta.  ] 

BLANCHING.  A whitening  of  the  usu-  j 
ally  green  parts  of  plants,  to  which  the  ; 

. term  Albefactio  is  applied. 

, BLANCOA.  A genus  of  h?emodomceouB  j 
plants,  consisting  of  dwarf  stcmless  herbs,  I 
I with  the  aspect  of  a BarbacenUtf  having  ! 

equitant  hoary  falcate  acuminate  leaves  ; 

I as  long  as  the  furfuraceous  scape,  which  ' 
t latter  supports  two  or  three  labte  nod-  ' 
ding  flowers,  both  flowers  and  peduncles 
' being  clothed  on  the  outside  with  plumose  | 
hairs.  The  i>erianch  is  elongately  l>et!- 
I shaped  or  sub-ciavate,  with  an  erect  six- 
toothed  equal  limb,  and  is  funiislied  with 
six  sub-scssile  anthers.  The  siieci(*s  B. 

' citneeccna  Is  found  In  the  Bwan  River  I 
Colony.  [T-  M.J  j 

RLANDFORDIA.  A genus  of  LiUacrfr,  j 
consisting  of  very  handsome  perennial 
herbs,  having  linear  elongate  striate  radical 
leaves,  dilated  and  somewhat  sheathing  at 
■ the  base;  others  shorter  and  muri'  distant, 

I app<^aring  on  the  flower  stem,  which  Is 
simple  with  a many-flowere<i  raceme  at  the 
I top.  The  flowers  are  solitary  on  recurved 
I pedicels,  and  have  a tul>c-fumiel-sliats‘<i 
I six-cleft  regular  perianth,  with  ovate 
acullsh  segments,  six  equal  stamens, 

I scarcely  exserted,  and  a free  long  stalkinl 
' nam>w  three-celled  ovary,  terminated  by 
a flllfonn  style  and  obtuse  stigma.  Several 
I Speck'S,  natlvi*s  of  New  Holland  and  Tas- 
mania, are  known.  B.  margrnutn  has  rigid  ' 
suh-ercct  leaves,  scabrous  along  thenmrgin,  ‘ 
and  lengtbeni'd  raci'mes  of  |K*n<lulous,  con-  | 
icaJly  funnel-shaped  flowers,  which  are  of 
a deep  rich  Copi>cry  red  ouisi<le,  yellow  [ 
within  and  at  the  e<lgea  of  the  rounded  | 
peialine  divisions,  wliich  at  the  back  ter-  I 
mlnate  in  a sharp  orange-colmirt'd  jgiint.  i 
In  B.  nobilia  the  leaves  are  very  narrow 
and  entire,  and  the  flowers  are  veiitricosely 
funnci-sba{)ed,  subumbellate,  red  with  the 
upper  half  yellow.  B.  yrarid'/tora  has 
rigid  cnTi  leaves  serrated  at  the  point  and 
short  racemes  of  pendulous  veiitricost'ly 
fxinnel-ehaped  flower.i,  which  are  nnl  with 
the  upiMT  half  yellow,  and  have  rctnse 
petals.  In  B.  the  leaves  are 

wcakish,  spreading,  quite  entire  and 
snxmth  the  flowers  pendulous,  conical, 
inflated  at  the  apex,  subumbellate,  reddish 
throughout,  the  si^gments  all  acute,  and 
the  stamc'Ti.s  somewhat  exsert<Hl,  They  I 
are  all  handsome  plants,  ami  some  one  or  | 
other  of  them  may  not  unfrcquently  lie  i 
met  with  in  our  greenhouses.  [T.  M.J  | 

BLASTEMA-  The  axis  erf  an  embryo,  ! 
comprcdiendlng  the  radicle  and  plumnte,  i 
w*ith  the  luter^'ening  portion.  Also  the 
tliaJlus  of  a lichen. 

BLARTIDT A.  Secondary  cells  generated 
In  the  Interior  of  another  celL  j 

BLASTCS.  The  plumule, 

BLARTHEMANTHITR.  A tree  found  near  1 
the  Amaxon  river,  has  beeu  considered  by  ! 
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Planchon  to  belong  to  a new  genua  of  Och- 
nacexPt  t(»  which  he  givea  the  above  name. 
Ita  botanical  charactera  are  intereating;  the 
chief  are : a double  calyx,  each  of  five  over- 
lapping pieces  ; five  petals;  twenty  glands 
In  one  row,  exterior  to  the  ten  stamens ; 
anthers  prolonged  Into  a leaf-like  process, 
oi>ening  by  two  pores,  the  stamens  after 
flowering  turned  to  one  side  of  the 
flower  ; ovary  placed  on  a very  short 
stalk,  three  to  flve-celled,  and  many-seeded. 
The  alternau*  oblong  leaves  have  cartila- 
ginous stipules  Inserted  on  to  the  branch 
above  the  insertion  of  the  leaf.  [M.  T.  M.3 

BLAZE',  or  BLANZE.  (Pr.)  A species 
of  Trtficitm. 

BLAZING  STAR.  A North  American 
name  for  Liatris  s^uanvsa,  and  ChanuB- 
Urium  luteum. 

BLE'.  (Pr.)  Triticam  vuXgare.  — 
BAUBU.  Triticum  turgidum.  — D’ 
A BON  DANCE.  Triticum  compositum,  — 
BE  BARBAHIE.  Polygonum  Fagopyrum. 

— BE  MIRACLE.  Triticum  compositum. 

— DE  TUUgUIE.  Zea  Maya.  — BE 
VACHE.  Mclampyrum  arvenae.  — NOIR. 
Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  — , TURC.  Tritir 
cum  compoaitum. 

BLEABERRY.  The  Bilberry,  Vaccinium 
Myrtillus;  sometimes  also  applied  to  the 
Bog  Whortleberry,  Vaccinium  uliginosuTn. 

BLECHNIDIUM.  A genus  of  polypodl- 
aceous  ferns,  closely  related  to  Plcchnumt 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  veins 
being  reticulated  instead  of  free.  The 
only  species,  B.  meUinopuSt  is  a native  of 
India,  and  is  a moderate-sized  pinnatifld 
fern,  with  falcate  segments,  having  ii 
general  resemblance  to  the  common  garden 
Blechnum  occidentaU.  As  Its  trlWal  name 
indicates,  the  stipes  or  stalk  of  the  frond 
is  black.  [T  M,] 

BLECHNOPSIS.  A nime  proposed  by 
Presl  for  certain  species  .separated  from  ! 
Blcchnum,  namely,  B.  orientalc,  cartilagi-  I 
braailienae,  Ac.  It  is  not  adopted  Tiy 
other  pteridologists.  [T.  M.] 

BLECHNUM.  A considerable  genus  of 
polyi>odiaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the 
group  LomarUtr.  They  are  plants  witli 
simple  pinnatifld  or  pinnate  fronds, of  which 
the  fertile  ones  are  sometimes  more  or 
1 less  contracttHl.  They  are  distinguished  hy 
! having  the  s<»rl  linear,  lying  ramllcl  with 
I and  more  or  less  approximate  to  the  mid- 
rib, and  llierefore  theoretically  distant 
' from  the  margin,  but  sometimes  becoming 
I at  the  same  time  sul)-marginal  by  the  con- 
{ traction  of  the  fronds.  These  sori  are 
covered  by  linear  in<lu8ln,  which  arc  at- 
taciied  along  that  side  of  the  receptacle 
which  Is  nearest  the  margin  of  the  frond, 
and  oiH»n  along  the  Inward  side,  or  that 
which  is  nearest  to  the  midrib.  The  veins, 
as  seen  in  the  sterile  fronds,  where  they 
are  uninterrupted  by  the  developemerit  of 
the  fnictlflcatlon,  are  free,  that  is,  they 
branch  out  from  the  costa,  and  become 
forked  as  they  extend  towards  the  margin, 


withou  coming  in  contact  with  each  , 
other : hut  in  the  fertile  fronds  they  are 
combin  ?d  within  the  margin,  and  generally 
near  th  ? base  by  the  receptacle  which  runs  | 
trausvt  rsely  to  them.  Leaving  out  of  | 
view  B'echnidiumf  which  is  distinguished  i 
from  rUchnum  only  by  the  reticulation 
of  its  veins,  its  nearest  ally  is  Lomaria, 
which  ndeed  presents  sometimes  so  little 
dlfferei  ce  that  the  same  plants  are  in  some  < 
cases  ii  differently  referred  to  either  genus 
by  dlfftrcnt  authors,  or  even  by  the  same 
author  in  different  puldicatlons.  The 
proper  distinction  between  the  two  con- 
sists in  the  fructification  of  Lomaria  being 
margin  il,  and  that  of  Blcchnum  within  the 
margin,  and  this  irrospeciive  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  fronds,  which  latter  feature 
has  sorictimcs  becu  taken  as  tlie  mark  of 
Lomariti. 

Tlie  si>ecie8of  Blcchnum  range  under  two  j 
divisions,  in  one  of  which,  represented  by  | 
the  Inc. Ian  B.  orientnle^  the  sori  Is  place'd  ' 
very  near  the  costa,  and  in  the  other,  rt'pn^-  I 
sciiUhI  >y  ournative  B.  Spicant,  it  become  • 
sulMiiarginal  from  the  contraction  of  the 
fronds.  The  former  group  is  the  more 
typiciil.  B.  orinUale  is  a tall  growing  and 
very  handsome  fern  found  throughout 
India  and  the  East.  It  has  a short  caudex, 
which  is  clothed  with  long  narrow  gln.^sy 
scales.  The  fronds,  which  are  often  ihn*e 
f(*et  long  or  more,  are  pinnated,  the  r>inn:e 
8«)inetlTiie8  a foot  long,  edongately  linear,  > 
tapering  to  a narrow  point.  B.  Spicant  is  a 
humbler  plant,  producing  horizontal  pectl- 
nately  pinnatifld  sterile  fronds,  and  erect 
fertile  ones,  with  narrower  or  contracted 
segments.  The  genus  contains  a consider- 
able number  of  species,  wliich  are  abundant 
in  tropical  countries,  a large  proportion  of 
them  being  found  In  the  northern  parts  of 
South  America,  In  the  West  Indian  islands, 
in  India,  and  in  the  various  islands  of  the 
Eastern  sea.  A few  species  occur  in  Austra- 
lasia, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  ; 
Chill;  and  our  native,  B.  Spicant,  Is  found 
throughout  Kunj]>e,  in  Madeira  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  In  the  Caucasian  regions,  , 
and  In  Kamtschatka.  [T.  31.] 

BI.ECHr3L  A genus  of  herbaceous  ! 
plants  of  the  order  Acant/iacc4r,  abundant  in 
tropical  America,  and  occurring  also  in 
India  and  Madagascar.  The  flowers  arc  in 
large  axillary  or  terminal  spikes ; they 
spring  from  the  axils  of  broad  herbaceems 
imbricated  bracts.  The  calyx  is  deeply 
flve-<'left;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped.witli  a 
long  tul>e  and  a small  regular  flve-fld  limb  ; 
the  four  included  didynamous  stamens  are  , 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  tul)c ; the 
anthers  consist  of  two  oval  parallel  cells;  j 
the  ovary  is  two-colled,  with  four  or  more 
ovules  in  each  cell : tlie  style  is  simple, 
and  the  stigma  bifid.  The  ovate  e.apsule 
is  two-celled,  with  eight  or  more  roundish 
seeds.  [W.  C-] 

BLEEKERTA.  This  name  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a tree,  native  of  New  Holland,  and 
the  island  of  Ceram,  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Bleeker,  a distinguished  student  of  the 
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natnnil  history  of  India,  especially  of  the 
fishes  of  that  country.  The  genus  Is  one 
of  the  apocynaceous  family,  characterised 
hy  a calyx  with  .mt  glands,  a salver-shaiied  j 
corolla  with  a slightly  distended  tuln?,  and  I 
no  scales  at  Its  throat.  Kilaments  adherent  I 
to  the  tube  of  the  coroJIa  for  some 
distance,  hairy  : anthers  linear,  slender, 
with  the  connective  prolonged  for  a short 
distance  beyond  the  lobes.  Ovaries  two, 
small,  roundish,  each  containing  two 
ovules,  placed  one  over  the  other;  stylo  , 
short;  stigma  almost  globular  below,  taptT-  ' 
ing  above  and  hairy,  slightly  two-lolK'd  at 
the  point.  Fruit  of  tw«)  llcshy  purple  | 
drupes,  or  one  by  abortion,  with  a hard 
woody  Inner  shell.  [M.  T.  M,]  I 

BIjENN'OSPOUA.  B.  Drnmmondi  is  the  | 
I name  given  to  a little  West  Australian  1 
, plant  which  belongs  to  the  cudweed  sec-  j 
I tUiii  of  the  composite  family.  Itiss<‘ldom  [ 
[ tailor  than  throe*  inches,  and  Is  altogether  | 
I covered  with  loose  woolly  hairs.  Its  | 
I leaves  are  alternate,  and  linear  lii  fonn. 
i The  llower  heads,  of  a browui  colour,  are  j 
I arranged  In  dense  terminal  clusters,  each  j 
of  the  heads  containing  but  two  florets.  I 
The  generic  name  refers  to  the  cellular  ' 
coating  of  the  acheue  becoming  gelati- 
nous when  moistened-  [A.  A.  B.] 

BLEPHAU-E.  Tlie  teeth  or  fringes 
hclougiug  to  the  peristome  of  an  um- 
' moss. 

BLEPHARI8,  A genus  of  Acantharea>t 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  | 
creeping  herl)aceou8  plants,  with  verticel- 
lato  uneuuul  leaves,  and  axillary  spikes  In 
which  the  low'er  bracts  are  sterile  and 
closely  imbricated,  while  the  two  terminal 
I hractcoles  contain  a single  flower.  The  ' 
calyx  is  four-parted,  of  which  tlioupi>eraiid 
lower  divisions  arc  broadest,  and  the  lower 
liidentate.  The  corolla  is  one-llpped,  its  an-  | 
terlor  portion  being  trlfld,  and  the  pos-  ^ 
teriortrldentlculate.  The  four  stamens  are  j 
sub-didynamous,  the  anthers  on  the  longer  , 
pair  of  filaments  om‘-relled,  while  the  I 
shorter  filaments  bear  iwo-eelled  anthers,  j 
The  l wo-cclled  ovary  has  two  ovules  in  each  ' 
cell : but  the  can>»?llary  fruit  contains 
sometimes  only  two  seeds,  from  the  abor-  j 
I tlon  of  two  of  the  ovules,  [W.  C.j  I 

I BLEPHAROCHLAMVa.  A name  sy-  | 
nonymous  with  Mystbopetalos  i,whiph  i 
seeb  [M.T.  M.]  j 

I BLEPHILIA,  A genus  of  the  mint 
I family,  Lalnat<et  i>ocu!lar  to  the  t’nited 
Btates,  and  nearly  related  to  horse-mints  , 
1 but  the  calyx  tube  has  thirteen  i 

, Instead  of  fifteen  nerves,  and  is  nakf*d  in 
I the  thro.at,  while  the  throat  of  the  corollas,  ; 

I wlilcli  are  much  smaller  than  in  Monarda^  ! 

I are  more  markedly  dilati*d.  There  arc  two  , 
species,  li.  hirsuia  and  B.  ciliata,  the  ; 
former  with  long  stalks  to  the  leaves,  the 
latter  with  nearly  sessile  leaves ; and  btdh  I 
w'ltli  the  habit,  appearance,  and  oilour  of  ' 
it  our  own  mints  (Mnitha).  The  purplish  j 
flowers  are  disposed  In  axillary  or  terminal 
globular  whorls,  surrouiidiHl  with  coloured  I 


bracteas,  which,  like  the  calyx-teeth,  are 
fringed  with  hairs.  To  this  fringe  the 
generic  name,  derived  from  the  (In'ek, 

j signifying  eyelash,  refers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I BLETIA.  A large  genus  of  terrestrial 

I orchids  chiefly  from  tropical  America, 
where  they  inhabit  swampy  places.  They 
have  narrow  gniss-llke  leaves,  and  pun>le 
or  whitish  flowers  in  long  terminal  ra 
ceraes.  In  almost  all  cases  handsome  enough 
to  claim  the  notice  of  gardeners.  Very 
few  species  occur  in  the  Old  World,  among 
which  is  B.  hyncinthina,  cultivated  in 
Cliiiia  for  the  sake  of  its  fi-agrance.  In 
their  manner  of  growth  they  are  much  i 

I like  Cymbidiums.  j 

I BLETTING.  That  kind  of  change  in  ' 
tissue  which  results  In  the  formation  of  a 
bro^vn  colour,  without  putrefaction,  as  In 

i tlie  fruit  of  the  medlar.  The  term  Bypoaa- 
thria  Is  applied  to  this  change. 

I BLEWITS.  The  popular  name  In  some 

' parts  of  England  for  Agaricua  peraonfitua,  a 
siktIos  which  lBfn*quent  In  rich  meadow's 
in  autumn,  and  is  known  by  Its  pale  bistre- 
coloured  or  purplish  convex  fleshy  pilous, 
)>aind  gills,  and  thick  stem,  tinged  more  or 
lessw Ith  violet.  It IssomelimcsexiHisedfor 
sale,  but  Is  a fungus  of  inferior  quality  for 
the  table.  It  is  In  general  lK*lleved  to  be 
wholesome;  but  in  a case  of  poisoning frenn 
the  use  of  fungi  at  Cambridge,  si’mie  years 
since,  the  princli>al  part  of  the  stew  con- 
sisted of  this  siK?cleB.  Dr.  Badhain,  how- 
ever, s|>eaks  highly  of  It,  when  not  sodden 
with  water,  and  suggests  that  the  name  is 
a corruption  of  Blue  Hats.  [M.  J.  B.3 

BLIGHIA.  A genus  of  SophidncfWt 
named  In  honour  of  Captain  W’llllam 
Bligb,  of  n.M.S.  Bounty,  who.  In  the  year 
1787,  was  apixiintetl  to  convoy  the  bread- 
fruit and  other  trees  from  Tahiti  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  consists  of  only  one 
species,  B.  aapida,  which  pniduces  Ihe  Akee 
fruit.  Thlsidnnt  Is  a naCve  of  Guinea; 
but  It  has  been  Introtluccd  into  and  is  now 
common  In  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  It  forms  a small  tree  about 
thirty  feet  In  height,  having  corni>ound 
leaves  consisting  of  lliree  or  four  pairs  of 
broadly  laiice-slmped  downy  leaflets.  Its 
fl(*wers  are  produced  In  racemes  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  They  have  a calyx 
consisting  of  five  pieces;  live  white  petals 
bearing  a large  twcelolx'd  scale  near  the 
bas<*  on  their  inside ; eight  stamens ; and  a 
short  style  lx*arlng  three  stigmas.  The 
fruit  Is  fleshy,  and  of  a red  colour  tlng^ 
with  yellow’,  alxuit  three  Inches  long  by 
two  in  width,  and  of  a tliret*-sided  form; 
when  rli>e  it  splits  open  down  the  middle 
of  each  side,  disclosing  three  shining  jet- 
black  seeds,  sealetl  upon  and  partly  Im- 
mersed In  a w hite  spongy  substance  call^ 
the  aril.  This  aril  Is  the  eatable  part  of 
the  fruit,  and  In  tropical  countries,  where 
it  comes  to  i»erfr(*tion,  it  Is  said  to  i>088es9 
an  agreeable  sub-acid  taste,  verj'  grateful 
to  the  palate;  but  fruits  rlix-ned  In  the 
hothouses  of  this  country  have  not  l>een 
found  to  iKissess  such  good  qualities,  their 


taste  resembling  that  of  a chestnut.  A small 
; (quantity  of  semi-solid  fatty  oil  is  obtain- 
able from  the  seeds  by  pressure.  [A.  S.] 

BLIGHT.  Tins  word  is  used  by  cultiva- 
tors with  great  latitude,  and  Is  extended 
to  those  diseases  of  corn,  and  other  objects 
of  held  and  garden  cultivation  which 
depend  ui>on  the  presence  of  parasitic 
fungi.  It  is  best,  however,  as  far  as  cereals 
are  concerned,  to  confine  it  to  that  diseased 
condition  of  cr)m  in  which  the  plant  dies 
prematurely  without  bringing  any  fruit  to 
perfection.  This  often  depends  upon  some 
kind  of  fungous  spawn  attacking  the  roots, 
and  we  l>clieveariRes  in  many  cases  from  un- 
dec^nnposed  remains  of  the  last  year’s  crop, 
which  encourage  the  growth  of  fungi,  the 
threads  of  which  spread  to  the  living 
roots,  and  gradually  impair  their  vigour, 
and  ultimately  cause  death.  The  notion 
that  the  gloomy  turbid  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere or  the  haze,  so  common  in  sultry 
weather,  which  depends  upon  differences 
of  temperature  between  the  earth  and  the 
air,  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  some 
blighting  substance  which  attacks  plants, 
gi\ing  rise  to  noxious  insects  and  fungi, 
is  founded  on  popular  error.,  [M.  J.  B.] 

BLIMBINQ.  The  BUImbl  tree,  Averrh&a 
BUitnbL 

BLlNKa  Montiaf<mt^na. 

BLTTE.  (Fr.)  AmarantituB  Blituim.  — 
SAUTAGE.  (Bierwpodiumvolyspermuriu 

BLITE.  Amaranthii*  BHtum.  — , SEA. 
A comfuon  name  for  Suceda,  — , STIiAW- 
BEURT.  The  common  name  fbr  BUtun^ 

BLITUM,  A singular  genus  of  cheno- 
IK)ds,  remarkable  for  the  succulent  frult- 
llke  character  assumed  by  the  calyx  of 
several  species  after  flowering.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  inconspicuous,  and 
quite  elementary  In  their  structure,  con- 
sisting of  a three-cleft  calyx,  one  stamen, 
and  an  ovary  containing  a single  vertical 
se<Hl,  and  crowned  by  two  stylos ; all  these 
organs  being,  however,  bo  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible  without  the  aid  of 
a lens.  After  the  fertilization  of  the  ovary 
iseffccccd,  the  calyx  gradually  Increases  In 
size,  and  at  length  becomes  fleshy  and 
filled  with  a red-coloured  juice,  swelling 
around  the  membranous  capsule,  but  not 
entirely  concealing  it.  The  flowers  being 
produced  in  clusters,  the  resulting  com- 
pound fruit  Is  sufflcieutly  conspicuous,  and 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a small 
strawberry, liasariseii  the  popular  name  of 
Strawberry  Blite,  applied  to  two  plants  of 
this  genus.  The  fruit  of  the  strawberry 
diffors,howcvcr,  esscntiallyin  Us  character 
from  that  of  the  Blites,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  a fleshy  succulent  receptacle,  the 
calyx  itself  undergoing  no  transformation. 
The  structure  of  the  fruit  In  Blitum  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  common  ! 
mulberry,  3forws  njj7ra,  in  which  the  ma- 
tured ovary  Is  completely  enclosed  In  a suc- 
culent berry-like  calyx.  Two  species  of 
Blitumt  both  European,  arc  cultivated  in 


gardens;  B.  capitafum  which  has  an  ascend- 
ing branched  stem,  triangular  sinuate 
foliage,  and  terminal  clusters  of  flowers 
and  fruit : and  B.  uirgatum,  which  ha*  long 
rod-llke  shoots,  and  rather  smaller  foliage 
than  that  of  the  preceding  species,  with 
axillary  flowers  and  berries.  The  fruit  of 
both  species. though  Insipid,  Is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  employed  In  cookery.  The 
leaves  have  a spinach-like  flavour,  and  may 
be  used  as  a substitute  for  It.  [W.  T.] 

BLOODFLOWER.  The  common  name 
for  Mcemanthus, 

BLOODRAJN.  Many  of  the  tales  of  the 
descent  of  showers  of  blood  from  the 
clouds  which  are  so  common  in  old 
chronicles,  depend  upon  the  multitudinous 
production  of  infusorial  insects  or  some  of 
the  lower  Algce,  To  this  category  belongs 
the  phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of 
Red  Snow.  One  peculiar  form,  which  is 
apparently  virulent  only  In  very  hot  sea- 
sons, is  caused  by  the  rapid  production  of 
little  blood-red  spots  on  cooked  vegetables 
or  decaying  fungi,  so  that  provisions  which 
were  dressed  only  the  previous  day  are 
covered  with  a bright  scarlet  coat,  which 
sometimes  i>enetrates  deeply  into  their  sub- 
stance. This  depends  upon  the  growth  of  ! 
a little  plant  which  has  b^n  referred  to  the 
Algop^  under  the  name  of  Palmclla  prodU  i 
ffio9a,  but  which  seems  rather  to  be  one  of  i 
those  conditions  of  moulds  which  under 
various  colours  are  so  common  on  paste 
and  other  culinary  articles,  to  which  they 
seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  as  yeast 
globules  do  to  PenicUlium  and  other  FungU 
The  spots  consist  of  myriads  of  ex- 
tremely minute  granules,  and  though  they 
are  propagated  with  great  case,  at  present  , 
no  one  has  been  able  to  follow  up  their  I 
evolutions.  In  damp  weather  fresh  meat  j 
is  covered  with  little  colourless  gelatinous 
or  creamy  spots,  which  are  clearly  of  the  | 
same  nature.  One  curious  point  about  the 
fungr>uB  Bloodrain  is,  that  when  cultivated 
on  rice  paste,  little  spots  spring  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  paste,  apart  from  the  main 
patch,  which  look  just  like  blood  spirted 
from  an  arU»ry,  and  therefore  Increase  the 
illusion.  The  colour  of  the  Bloodrain  is 
so  beautiful  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  use  it  as  a dye,  and  with  some  success; 
and  could  the  plant  bo  reproduced  with 
anj  constancy,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  colour  would  stand.  On  the  same  i 
paste  with  the  Bloodrain  we  hav'c  seen  1 1 
white,  blue,  and  yellow  spots,  which  were  H 
not  distinguishable  in  structure  and  cha- 
racter. We  refer  forfurther  information  to 
Dr.  H.  O.  Stephen's  article  In  Tnylofa 
AnnaU  of  Faiurai  HUtoryt  which  is  sug- 
gestive if  not  conclusive.  rM.  J.  B.] 


BLOODROOT.  Sanffuinaria  eanadetisi$, 
and  Geum  canadense, 

BLOODROOTSt  A name  applied  by 
Liudleycto  the  hsmodoraceous  order. 

BLOODWOOD,  of  Jamaica  Oordonin 
IlfvmatoxyUm.  — , of  Norfolk  Island. 
Bali^hia  lucida.  — , of  Queensland.  J?u- 
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ealvptua  panicutata,  — , of  Victoria.  £u- 
calyptiu  corvmbuta- 

BLOOD-TUEE.  Croton  gostvpifolium 

BLOODWORT.  Sanguinaria  canadensie ; 
also  an  old  name  for  Bumex  aanguineuo, 

BBTEBELL.  HyaHnthm  nontcriptuK 
— , SCOTCH.  Campanula  rotundi/olia,  the 
* Bluebell  of  Scotland.' 

BLUEBERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Vaccinium. 

BLUEBOTTLE.  Centaurea  Cganut. 
BLUE  HEART&  An  American  name 
for  Buchnera. 

BLUE  MOULD.  A name  commonly 
given  to  Aspergilluo  glaueus  when  growing 
upon  cheese.  In  some  cases  Its  presenci'  Is 
thought  BO  desirable  from  Its  Inducing  a 
particular  condition  of  the  curd  that  pains 
are  taken  to  Inoculate  cheeses  with  the 
mould.  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  Atpergilliis 
Is  the  only  mould  to  which  the  name  has 
been  applied.  Cheese  Is  generally  eaten  In 
such  small  quantities  that  If  the  mould 
has  any  deleterious  properties  they  are  nut 
experienced : but  It  Is  believed  that  this  or 
some  allM  mould  when  produced  abun- 
dantly In  dried  sausages  or  rolled  bacon, 
known  under  the  name  of  Italian  cheese, 
has  often  produced  disastrous  and  even 
fatal  results.  It  has,  however,  been  sup- 
pose that  some  decomposition  In  the 
meat  may  have  taken  place  before  the 
mould  had  made  Its  apiiearancc,  and  that 
the  bad  effects  were  due  to  this  rather  th.m 
to  the  fungus.  Similar  effects  have  bi-en 
produced  by  eating  bread  made  of  damaged 
Hour,  which  was  overrun  with  fungi  a few 
hours  after  It  was  taken  from  the  oven. 
It  Is  asserted  that  In  either  case  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  fungus  has  been 
collected  and  swallowed  without  producing 
any  evil  consequences,  and  that  the  poison- 
ous quality  must  therefore  tw  ascribed  to 
the  meat  or  bread  Itself,  and  not  to  the 
fungua  As  the  question  Is  of  some  con- 
sequence, further  experiments  are  de- 
sirable. [M.  J.  B.] 

BLUE  TANGLES.  An  American  name 
for  Vaccinium  frondoaum. 

BLUE-WEED.  An  American  name  for 
Bchium  vulgare. 

BLUET.  (Fr.1  Centaurea  Cganua.  — , 
DU  LEVANT.  Centaurea  moschata. 

BLUETS.  An  American  name  for  Vaeei- 
nium  anguatifolium  \ also  for  Hedyotia 
cierulea. 

BLUMEA.  A large  genus  of  the  com- 
p<>aite  family,  annual  or  perennial  weeds, 
found  in  the  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  the  greaU'r 
part  in  India,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  a few  In  Africa,  and  still 
fewer  In  Australia  Above  one  hundred 
species  arc  enumerated.  Their  leaves  are 
alternate,  and  vary  much  In  site  and  form : 
In  the  greater  portion  they  are  oblong. 


sessile,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  toothedi 
and,  as  well  as  the  stems,  clothed  with 
villous  hairs;  In  others  they  lu-e  large 
pinuatlfldaiid  smooth,somewhat  likethose 
of  a sow-thistle  ; while  In  a third  group 
they  arc  dilated  at  the  base  and  prolonged 
down  the  stem,  so  as  to  give  to  It  a 
winged  appearance.  The  llower-heads  are 
generally  arranged  In  loose  imnlcles  or 
corymbs,  their  florets  all  tubular,  those  of 
the  ray  female,  those  of  the  disc  male, 
and  cither  purple  or  yellow  In  colour. 

B.  ecandme,  a native  of  Borneo,  and  a 
few  others,  are  long  scrambling  shrubs, 
often  found  growing  among  brushwood  ; 
they  have  pretty  purple  flowers.  B.  aurila 
and  B.  laccra,  both  Indian  species  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  have  a strong  turpen- 
tine smeU,  and  arc  used  by  the  natives  In 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  B.  balaamifera,  when 
bruised,  smells  strongly  of  camphor,  and 
B.  aromatica  has,  as  Its  name  Implies,  a 
sweet  aromatic  smell.  [A.  A.  B.J 

BLUMENBACHIA.  A curious  genus  of 
loasads,  comprising  several  species  of 
climbing  annuals,  of  which  two  only  are 
known  to  be  In  cultivation,  B.  ineignie 
and  B.  multifida.  In  habit  and  Inflores- 
cence the  genus  closely  resembles  true 
Loam,  having  like  It  flowers  with  flve 
spreading  hoat-shaiied  petals ; the  stamens 
jdaced  opposite  to  them  In  flve  distinct 
parcels,  amuiged  horizontally  within  them 
when  the  flower  first  expands,  but  ulti- 
mately becoming  erect ; and  alteniatlng 
with  these  five  fleshy  concave  scales  to 
which  sterile  filaments  are  attached.  In 
the  structure  of  their  fruit,  however,  the 
two  genera  differ  very  materially ; that  of 
Blumenbackia  being  of  a roundish  spongy 
character,  spirally  striated,  splitting  to 
the  base  when  ripe  Into  ten  pieces,  flve  of 
which  arc  real  valves,  having  the  black 
wrinkled  seedslmbeddedlii  their  substance, 
three  on  each  side,  the  alternate  flve  thin- 
ner pieces  being  the  dissepiments  or  par- 
titions of  the  fruit.  B.  insignia  has  an 
anguiar-branched  stem,  clothed  with  hairs, 
some  of  which  are  simply  glandular,  and 
others  of  a stinging  character,  with  op- 
posite palmntely-Iobed  or  deeply-plnn.atlfld 
foliage,  and  flowers  produced  singly  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  long 
footstalks,  which  are  at  first  erect,  hut 
ultimately  drooping.  Tlie  blossoms  of  this 
species  are  pure  white,  an  Inch  across, 
with  compressed  keeled  petals,  furnished 
with  a large  serrated  tooth  on  each  side. 
B.  miMi/lda  Is  a plant  of  much  stronger 
growth,  more  hispid  with  stings,  and  with 
much  larger  five-parted  leaves,  longer  two- 
bracted  ftowiTstalks,  and  broader  obtuse 
petals.  Ihith  species  arc  natives  of  the 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  and  are 
not  known  to  possess  any  sensible  pro- 
perties. [YT . T.] 

BLUSR'WORT.  The  common  name  for 
JEachynanihua. 

BLYSMUS.  A genus  of  cyporaceous 
plants,  bi'longlng  to  the  tribe  Bcirperr. 
The  inflorcBccuce  Is  In  more  or  less  com- 


pound  compressed  spikes;  spikelets  with 
two  to  eiirht  flowers,  which  are  ail  lier- 
ni.aphrodite;  stamens  three;  styles  cleft. 
Four  species  are  described,  two  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain,  namely.  It.  ru/iis 
and  B.  compressug.  The  former  occurs  fre- 
quently in  salt-marshes,  near  the  sea-coasts 
of  England  and  Ireland ; but  the  latter  is 
rather  rare,  particularly  in  Ireland.  B.brevi- 
foUas  is  A native  of  India.  [D.  JI.] 

BLTTTIA.  A genus  of  gras.ses  belonging 
to  the  tritie  Agrostidem.  Only  one  siiecies 
is  described,  B.  sitnveuleru,  which  Is  the 
I Cinna  jtenduin  of  Steudeta  Spiiopaia,  and  a 
! native  of  Norway.  [D.  M.] 

I BLTXA.  a small  genus  of  stemless 
aqu.atic  plants  found  in  India  and  Mada- 
gascar, iHilonirtng  to  Bydrocharidacfm  and 
allied  to  Valhaneria.  They  have  linear 
leaves,  which  as  well  as  the  flowers  are  suit- 
merged.  The  flowersare  diepcious,  produced 
from  a tubular  spathe  split  at  the  end,  i 
which  has  several  stalked  flowers  in  the  I 
male  plant,  hut  only  a single  sessile  one  in  ' 
thefemale;  the  perhanth  has  three calyi-llkc  ^ 
outer  segments,  and  three  linear  oblong  jte-  [ 
taloid  inner  ones,  but  in  the  fem.ale  flower 
these  are  at  the  top  of  a long  tube,  ad- 
hering  to  the  inferior  ovary  at  the  base, 
stametis  three  to  eight;  berry  one-celled, 
as  in  Valliaaeria.  [J.  t.  k] 

BO.VTLIP.  The  common  name  for 
Scaphyglottia. 

BOAT-.SH  APED.  Having  the  figure  of  a 
boat  in  miniature,  with  its  keel. 


BOBHA.  a genus  which  was  fora  long 
time  known  only  from  a short  and  imper- 
fect  description,  and  was  generally  placed 
in  the  Cotnhretum  family,  hut  is  now  gene- 
rally allowed  to  he  a species  of  Simpineoa 
(S.  spteata).  It  is  a small  tree,  all  its  parts 
of  a >ellowlsh-green  colour,  and  retaining 
that  colour  in  a dried  state.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  stalked  and  oblong;  the 
flowers  small,  white  or  yellowish-coloured, 
ana  wHTie  on  short  axillary  spikes.  The 
fruits  are  hard,  small,  and'ln  form  like  a 
inlnlatnro  pitcher,  .and  are  sometimes  seen 
like  heads,  and  used  as  necklaces  liy 

IlTii'fi  plant  is  common 

in  India  and  Ceylon*  [A*  A.  B ] 

BOCAGEA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Ano- 

ei“tw’ the  cal.vx,  which  is 
either  div  ided,  of  three  segments,  or  entire 
and  cup-shaiH-d ; the  petals  are  six  In 
number,  distinct ; the  stamens  definite  In 
number,  opposite  to  the  petals.  Ovaries 
three,  onMelled,  and  containing  live  to 
eight  ovules ; styles  free  or  none.  Fruit 
bern;-like,  of  from  one  to  three  carpels, 
which  are  on  short  stalks  and  contain  only 
three  seeds,  the  remainder  being  arrested 
in  their  growth ; the  seeds  arc  horizontal 
and  provided  with  an  arlllus.  The  species 
arc  trees  inhabiting  Brazil.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BOTCONIA.  An  Interesting  genus  of 
PapnKfracefp,  so  named  in  honour  of  a 
Sicilian  botanist.  The  calyx  consists  of 
two  cream-coloured  or  pinkish  sepasls 


j corolla  none;  stamens  eight  to  twenty- 
four  ; style  bifid ; capsule  not  jointed,  but 
two-valved,  and  containing  from  one  to 
four  seeds.  The  siiecies  have  their  flowers 
In  graceful  clusters,  and  the  foliage  is  also 
elegant.  B.  /niteacena  and  B.  integrifoHa, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
are  in  cultivation.  B.  cordaia,  a hardy 
species,  is  a native  of  China.  [M.  T.  M.j 

I ^CKHIA.  A genus  containing  a few 
sedge-like  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Gtiod 
Hope,  lielonging  to  the  natural  order 
Hcatmcea:.  The  rhizome  Is  creeping,  throw- 
ing up  slendersimplc  rigid  stems  with  small 
j membranous  sheaths.  The  flowers  are  uni- 
sexual with  six  small  glumes,  and  are 
arranged  in  pairs  or  in  terminal  spikes 
The  male  flowers  have  three  stamens- 
the  female  a two-celled  ovary  with  one 
ovule  in  each  cell,  and  two  plumose 
stigmas  ; fruit  a hard  nut  containing  one 
seLid.  [J.  T.S.] 

BiHNNINGHAr.SENIA.  A genus  of 
BidacetF,  nearly  allied  to  Buta  Itself,  but 
distinguished  by  its  flat  entire  oblong 
petals  ; the  ovaries  also  are  placed  on  a 
uireau-Ilke  column  or  stalk,  wbich  projects 
irom  a short  cup-shaped  disc.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  [M.  T.  M.] 


BOERHAAVIA.  This  genus  of  Nycta- 
ginncem  commemorates  a famous  Dutch 
ph.vsician  and  naturalist,  a cotemporary 
and  patron  of  Liniupus.  The  plants  are 
herbs,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical 
and  warmer  regions  of  the  glolie.  The 
flowers  have  no  involucre ; their  perianth 
14  J tilt-isions,  the  lower  portion 
cyllndrlc.al,  black,  persistent,  the  upper 
funnel  or  hell-shaped,  coloured,  decidu- 
ous, flve-lobed  at  the  top ; stamens  one  to 
three,  more  rarely  four,  arising  from  a 
ring  placed  beneath  the  ovarv.  Ovary  very 
small  at  the  base  of  the  perianth.  Fruit 
Within  the  enlarged  hanlened  ha.se  of  the 
perianth,  frequently  llve-ribbed.  The  root 
of  B.  proenmPetia,  a troublesome  weed  in 
India,  Is  given  as  a laxative  and  vermifuge, 
others  are  used  as  emetics,  and  for  other 
medicinal  purposes.  Several  species  are 
In  cultivation,  but  have  no  particular 
beauty  to  recommend  them.  [M,  T.  M.] 


I frenug  of  the  order  of 

I YieWownrt^  (Vrticaccoi)  contains  numerous 
I species  distributed  throughout  the  tropics 
and  subtropics  of  both  hemispheres.  They 
I plants  or  shrubs,  closely 

£lled  to  tnie  nettles  (Frftca).but  diffcrlnir 

from theminnothavinff stimrinphairs.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  in 
I fleparatc  spikes  on  the  same  plant : the 
males  havlm?  a four-parted  calyx  and  four 
1 females  a tubular  calvx 

divided  Into  four  teeth  at  the  top,  and  a 
, slender  st.vie  with  hairs  along  one  side 
I Bcveral  of  the  spccle.s  yield  valuable  fibres 
Tj'e  interesting  of  them  Is  B.  nirea. 
the  Tehou-ma  of  the  Cliinese,  the  Rheea 
of  Ass, am,  and  the  Chinese  Gra.ss-cloth 
plant  of  English  writers.  It  is  .a  small 
1 shrubby  plant  about  three  or  four  feet 
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cliuping  the  stem  by  their  base,  nearly  7 
smooth  above,  and  densely  tomeuloae  be- 
neatb.  The  flower-heads  arc  sinKle  from 
the  apex  of  the  branches,  and  alM)ut  one 
inch  In  diameter,  having  numerous  purple 
tubular  florets,  ail  of  them  containing 
both  stamens  and  pistil.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  M.  Ilojer,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  Mauritius.  [A.  A.  B.]  , 


BOLBITIS.  A name  proposed  for  certain 
aen)stichaceous  ferns,  now  referred  to 
PctcUopUris.  [T.  M.] 


BOLBOPHYLLPM.  A very  extensive 
genus  of  orchids  of  small  stature  growing 
on  trees  or  overnumlng  the  ground 
among  mosses.  Their  leaves  are  usually 
solitary  on  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs  ; and  their 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous  In 
racemes  or  small  capltules.  Some,  how- 
ever. have  fleshy  deeply-coloured  flowers 
in  dense  spikes.  In  structure  they  differ 
little  from  dendrobes  except  that  the 
column  Id  terminated  by  two  conspicuous 
lateral  bristles  or  teeth.  Nearly  one 
hundred  species  are  known  from  the 
tropics  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World. 
The  focus  of  the  genus  is  Africa  and 
Asia. 


BOLDOA.  The  name  given  to  a small 
Chilian  tree  belonging  to  the 
family.  It  has  opposite  short-8talke<l 
ovate  leaves,  which  are  entire  and  rough 
on  the  surface.  The  flowers  In  little 
axillary  racemes,  the  males  and  females  on 
different  planU.  The  centre  of  the  male 
flower  is  occupied  by  a great  many  stamens, 
and  that  of  the  female  by  from  two  to  nine 
ovaries,  which  when  ripe  are  succulent 
drupes,  about  the  size  of  haws,  and  very 
aromatic.,  as  are  all  the  i^ts  of  the  plant. 
The  hfirk  is  serviceable  to  tanners,  and  the 
wood  Is  preferred  before  any  other  in  the 
country  for  making  charcoal;  while  the 
fruits  are  eaten.  The  tree  Is  knowm  In 
Chili  a*  Boldu,  whence  the  generic  name. 
The  origin  of  the  specific  name /ruprans 
is  evident.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BOLDU.  A genus  of  Lnurncert!,  con- 
sisting of  Chilian  shrubs,  with  Jjerra.aphro- 
dlte  flowers  In  axillary  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  six-cleft,  rotate,  with  persistent 
thick  segments;  the  three  Inner  stamens 
have  on  either  side  at  their  base  a sessile 
gland ; the  anthers  arc  two-celled.  Boldu 
is  besides  the  Chilian  name  for  Boldoa 
fragrans.  [M.  T.  31.] 


BOLKTS.  (Fr.)  JioUtM. 


BOLET  DU  ME'LE'ZE.  (Fr.)  PolypoTUS 
ojfficinalU. 

BOLETUS.  Agenusof  hymenomycetous 
Fimpj, distinguished  by  the  hymenium  con- 
sisting of  tubes  separable  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  from  the  pileus  or  cap.  In  a few 
Instances  the  tubes  are  separable  from  tlie 
pileus  In  the  more  fleshy  Pulypori^  but  never 
so  completely  from  each  other  as  In  this 
genus.  All  the  species  have  a strong  stem, 
and  In  a few  this  is  furnished  with  a ring. 
They  are  numerous  and  often  difflcult  of 


determination.  Some  of  the 
poisonous,  while  B.  edulis  is  c> 
most  people  an  excellent  art 
It  is  not  much  used  in  this  coi 
Hungary  It  is  preferred  to  the 
which  Is  regarded  generally  wl 
The  most  poisonous  species  i 
cognlsoil  by  thcred  orifice  of  tl 
with  the  exception  just  met: 
are  not  more  than  one  or  tw 
si>ecie8.  One  of  the  roost  cu 
about  these  fungi  Is,  that 
species  the  flesh  from  whr 
turns  instantaneously  to  bit 
vided.  It  is  believed  that  thi 
the  action  of  ozone  on  the  jui 
has  sometimes  been  cultivate 
in  its  native  woods. 


BOLIVAIUA.  A genus  of 
family  confined  to  South  Bra 
They  are  small  woody  plants 
two  feet  high,  with  opposi 
ihree-lohed  leaves  and  axlllarj 
yellow  flowers,  either  singl 
three  together,  and  not  uni 
the  jasmine,  but  smaller.  T 
two-lol>ed  cartilaginous  capsu 
part  of  wlilch  falls  off  In  th 
cap  when  the  seeds  are  ripe, 
bears  the  name  of  Bolivar,  th 
liberator  of  8.  America;  it  it 
with  Menodora  (.which  see). 


BOLTONIA.  A genus  of  t 
belonging  to  the  composite 
peculiar  to  North  America, 
extend  from  (Canada  southi^ 
Southern  states.  They  are  sr 
branched  i^erennlal  herbs,  wi 
pale  green  sessile  leaves,  and  s 
of  flower-heads  with  white  or  i 
very  much  like  Michaelma.s  dr; 
to  which  genus  they  might  at 
be  referred ; but  they  differ  ! 
of  tlic  ray  and  disc  florets  l>ein 
andconsistfngof  numcrousmi 
often  with  two  to  four  longc 
n.  gUijtti/oUa  has  been  cultiv 
land.  The  genus  is  dedicated 
an  English  botanist. 


BOMARE  V.  A genus  of  am 
plants  closely  related  to  AUtr 
which  it  is  principally  distil 
its  twining  habit,  and  some  i 
the  capsule  or  fruit,  which  it 
is  valvate,  splitting  from  il 
three  parts,  and  in  Bonuirea 
and  coriaceous,  with  a dehisce 
lid.  The  species  are  rather  ui 
are  all  South  American,  foun 
on  the  Peruvian  Andes,  a fe 
met  with  in  Mexico,  Quito, 
the  greater  part  of  them 
elevated  situations.  B.  SaUi 
pretty  twining  plant,  with  sir 
and  umbels  of  purple  flowers 
long,  having  a dark  eye-like 
base  of  the  two  upper  segn 
nearly  cgual  pi'rianth,  and  a 
the  lowest.  This  spotting  h 
to  the  name  ocu/ufa,  under 
sometimes  been  known.  ’ 
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aspect  of  the  species  Is  similar.  H.  rdtUii, 
a West  Indian  species,  produces  tubers 
which  arc  eaten  in  St.  Domingo  like  those 
of  the  Jerusalem  ortichoko  arc  in  this 
countr}’.  [T.  M.] 

BOMBACE-I5.  The  Silk^cotton  family, 
a group  of  Thalamilloral  dicotyledons  or 
Exogens  belonging  to  Lindley's  inalval 
alliance,  and  usually  considered  as  a sub 
order  of  Stebculiaoea:.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BOMBAX.  Derived  from  the  Greek 
word  bambyx,  signifying  raw  silk,  and 
applied  to  a genus  of  large  soft-wooded 
trees  belonging  to  the  order  of  stercuUads 
{Sterculiacea),  the  fruits  of  which  contain 
a beautiful  silky  substance  attacliod  to 
their  seeds,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Silk- 
cotton  has  been  appropriately  given.  Tliere 
are  about  a dozen  si>ecics,  almost  entire- 
ly confined  to  tlie  tropical  regions  of  Ame- 
rica, one  species  only  being  a native  of 
AVestem  Africa.  Several  Indian  species, 
liowever,  were  formerly  Included  in  the 
genus,  but  they  an'  now  separated  under 
the  name  of  Salmalia:  and  the  West  In- 
dian tree,  commonly  called  B.  Ceiba  or  God- 
tree,  Is  file  same  as  Eriodendron  an/rartu- 
osum.  Their  flowers  are  pnaluced  either 
singly  or  in  clusters  upon  the  trunk  or 
old  branches,  and  are  generally  large  and 
of  a white  or  greenish  colour:  they  have 
a sliort  calyx  sha|ied  like  the  cup  of  an 
acorn,  and  a corolla  of  five  pieces  joined 
together  at  the  bottom ; their  stamens  are 
arranged  in  five  or  more  bundles,  which 
are  connected  together  at  the  base  into  a 
short  cylindrical  tube,  the  filaments  tielng 
divided  into  two  branches  near  the  top, 
each  bearing  an  antlior ; and  they  have  a 
shield-like  stigma  with  five  angles  and 
furrowed  sides.  Their  fruit  is  a largo 
woody  capsule,  containing  numerous  seeds 
arranged  in  five  cells,  each  seed  being 
surrounded  by  a quantity  of  beautiful 
silky  h.alrs,  and  when  ripe  it  hursts  into 
five  pieces,  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  then  wafted  about  by  the 
wind. 

H.  Uunyuba  is  a smooth-stemmed  tree 
about  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  high, 
commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  river  and  the  Rio  Negni,  where 
tile  natives  call  it  Munguba.  It  has  large 
smooth  leaves  deeply  cut  into  eight  divi- 
sions radiating  from  a centre,  and  large 
white  nr  greenish  flowers  arranged  in  twos 
or  threes  on  the  branches.  Its  fralt  la 
alinut  eight  Inches  long  by  four  wide,  and 
of  a clear  brick-red  colour.  The  silk- 
cotton  surrounding  its  seeds  is  of  a light 
brown  colour,  and,  although  exceedingly 
beautiful.  It  iia.s  not  hitherto  been  employed 
for  any  purpose  more  Important  than 
stuffing  cushions ; Imt  it  is  to  bo  hofx'd 
that  a better  use  will  some  day  be  found 
for  it. 

B.  pubetems  is  called  Emblrussn  in  the 
province  of  Jllnn.s  Geraes,  in  Brazil.  Tills 
species  diK'S  not  attain  tlie  great  height  of 
the  preceding,  being  generilly  only  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  hlgli.  It  has  a 


smooth  trunk  covered  with  a very  tough 
fibrous  bark,  which  the  Brazilians  use  for 
making  ropes.  The  leaves  are  variable 
in  shaiie;  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
iiranches  iK'lng  band-shai>cd,  that  is,  cut 
into  five  radiating  divisions,  whilst  those 
higher  up  on  the  branches  have  only  tiiree 
divisions:  they  are  of  a leathery  te.xture 
and  covered  on  the  under  side  with  star- 
like  hairs.  Tlie  large  flowers  are  clothed 
with  white  silky  down.  [A.  S.j 

BOMBTCINB.  Bllky,  feeling  like  silk; 
this  term  Is  not  applied  to  hairiness  of 
any  sort. 

BONAVERIA.  A genus  of  the  pea- 
flower  family  (Lcptiminosir),  consisting  of 
a single  species,  B.  eecurigera,  formerly 
placed  in  the  genus  CoronUla,  with  which 
it  accords  entirely  in  habit,  but  differs  in 
the  form  of  the  pod,  which  Is  about  four 
inches  long  by  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
flattened,  thickened  at  both  margins,  and 
not  jointed  distinctly  between  the  seeds. 
In  CoronUla,  on  the  contrary,  the  pod  Is 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  distinctly  jointed. 
The  plant  grows  in  South  Europe,  and  Is  a 
smooth  pea-green  herbafootormore  high, 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaves  five  or  six 
Inches  long,  made  up  of  many  pairs  of 
wedge-shaped  leaflets;  the  yellow  flowers 
are  laime  in  an  umbellate  manner  at  the 
end  of  a long  naked  stalk,  the  umbels  being 
about  half  an  Inch  across.  It  is  often 
seen  In  collections  of  herlmceous  plants, 
and  Is  frequently  called  Stcurigrra  Coro- 
nUla. [A.  A.  BJ 

BONA-NOX.  Ipomaa  Bona-nor;  Argg- 
reiaor  Uivta  Bona-nox’,  Smilax  Bonaaiox. 

BONAPARTEA.  A genns  of  Bromflla- 
era-,  named  in  honour  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  consisting  of  plants  with  tufted 
narrow  rigid  leaves,  which  are  convolute 
at  the  base ; hermaphrotilte  flowers  pro- 
tected by  bracts,  and  arranged  on  a simple 
or  cone-like  or  branched  scape;  sepals 
spirally  twisted,  either  all  equal  In  size,  or 
the  tw;o  hinder  ones  larger,  all  more  or  less 
atiheri'nt  at  the  base ; iiebals  convolute  at 
the  base,  forming  a tube,  llnear-lance- 
shaped  and  spreading  at  the  top;  st.amens 
hyiKigynous,  distinct,  the  filaments  thread- 
shapra.the  anthers  sagittate,  protruded  be- 
yond the  corollA  The  ovary  Is  superior 
with  a thread-like  style  and  three  linear 
fringed  stigmas  colled  up  spirally.  The 
fruit  is  an  ovate  capsule,  dehiscing  by 
three  valves,  which  expose  a central 
column  bearing  the  numerous  seeds  each 
provided  with  a hair-like  appendage. 
Two  species  are  In  cultivation,  one  es- 
pecially, B.  junrea,  a graceful  plant,  from 
its  elegant  drooping  grass-like  leaves. 
The  same  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Amaryllidacerr,  now  Included 
under  Litieea.  [M.  T.  M.j 

BONATEA.  Under  this  name  are  col- 
lected many  species  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
with  the  oblong  fleshy  roots  of  our  wild 
Orchif.  Tlie  genus  Is  [)erhapa  not  distinct 
from  Ilabenaria,  from  which  It  Is  only 
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: sepanited  by  an  excessive  enlargement  of 
1 the  upper  lip  of  the  stigma.  Tlie  true  lip 
1 is  always  divided  to  the  very  base  into 
i thread-iike  lobes.  The  flowers  appear  to 
i be  in  ali  cases  greenish,  verging  on  yellow 
: or  white. 

j BONE-SEED.  The  common  name  for 
1 Osteospermum.  ■ 

BONESET.  Eupatorium  perfoliatum; 

BOXGARDIA.  A genus  of  the  berberry 
family,  but  not  at  all  like  a berberry  in 
appearance.  One  species  only  (B.  Rati- 
toolfli)  is  known,  and  it  is  a small  stemless 
plant,  M'ith  a tuberous  underground  root- 
. stock,  somewhat  like  a small  potato,  from 
[ the  upper  part  of  which  spring  four  or  flve 
lomr-stalked  pinnatisect  leaves.  The  flower 
1 stalk  is  slightly  branched  and  panicled, 
and  the  flowers  small,  golden  yellow,  with 
three  to  six  calyx  leav’es,  and  six  petals, 
each  of  which  has  a little  pit  at  its  base, 
like  that  of  the  buttercups.  The  genus 
! comes  near  to  that  of  the  lion-leai  {Lean- 
1 tice),  but  differs  in  the  pit  at  the  base  of 
j the  petals,  and  in  having  a dilated  stigma. 

■ The  plant  is  a native  of  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Persia,  extending  to  Atfghanistan  and 
Sclnd.  It  was  noticed  as  early  as  1573  by 
Rauwolf,  who  spoke  of  it  as  the  true 
Chrysogonum  of  Dioscorldes.  The  Per- 
sians roast  or  boil  the  tubers,  and  use 
1 them  as  an  article  of  food,  while  the  leaves 
are  eaten  like  sorrel.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BOXHOMMB.  (Pr.)  Narcisaus  pnetido- 
Karcissus ; also  Verhascum  thapsi forme. 

BONNE  DAME.  (Pr.)  Atriplex  hortensis. 

BONNET  D’^LECTEUR  or  DE  PRfi- 
TRE.  Cucurbita  Melopepo ; also  Eiumymue 
europoetie. 

BONNAYA.  A small  genus  of  Scrophu- 
lariacefp,  found  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
Asia.  They  are  annuals,  usually  glabrous, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  in  the 
axils  or  in  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx 
has  flve  distinct  narrow  sepals ; the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  is  erect  and  two-lobed, 
the  lower  is  larger,  spreading  and  three- 
lobed.  The  two  upper  stamens  alone  are 
fertile,  the  lower  pair,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  linear  obtuse  filaments.  The 
style  is  filiform  with  a dilated  generally 
two-lobed  stigma.  The  linear  capsule  is 
longer  than  the  calyx.  [W.C.] 

BONNETTA.  A genus  of  the  tea  family 
(Temstriimiacece),  composed  of  a few  Bra-  j 
zllian  and  Peruvian  shrubs  or  small  tree.s,  | 
with  sessile  spathulate  entire  leaves,  * 
having  prominent  parallel  veins ; they  are 
generally  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  which  are  marked  with  proml-  j 
nent  scars  where  they  have  fallen.  The  ' 
flowers  are  numerous  and  panicled,  or 
simrle,  and  as  large  as  those  of  Camellia  ; ' 
generally  white  in  colour,  and  composed  of  ! 
a five-leaved  calyx,  flve  petals,  a large  | 
number  of  stamens,  a three-parted  style, 
and  a one-celled  ovary,  which  becomes 
when  ripe  a three-celled  capsule  containing 

1 many  seeds.  The  leaves  of  B.  paniculata,  I 
a Peruvian  species  which  attains  the  | 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  have  an 
aromatic  smell  when  bruised.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BONPLANDIA.  A genus  of  Rtdacece, 
now  generally  merged  In  Galipea  (which 
see).  [M,  T.  M.] 

BONTIA.  A genus  of  Myoporacece,  con- 
taining a single  si>ecle8  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  a small  evergreen  tree,  in 
habit  so  like  the  olive  as  to  have  been 
named  Olea  eylvestrie.  The  leaves  arc 
alternate  lanceolate  and  sub-entire,  and  the  ' 
flowers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs  on  axillary  . 
pedicels.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  flve 
ciliated  Imbricated  lobes,  two  l>eing  ex- 
terior. The  corolla  is  tubular  and  bilabiate. 
The  four  didynamous  stamens  are  shorter 
than  the  corolla.  The  ovoid  ovary  is  two- 
celled,  each  cell  being  almost  divided  by 
an  Incomplete  secondary  septum ; there 
are  two  ovules  in  each  cell.  The  baccate 
drupe  has  eight  hard  seeds.  [W.  C.] 

BONUS  HENRICUS.  Good  King  Henry, 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricua. 

BOOPIS.  A genus  of  the  Calycera 
family  comprising  a few  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbs,  some  of  them  stemless  and 
with  entire  leaves,  others  branching  with 
pinnatisect  leaves,  and  a habit  notunlike 
that  of  the  chamomile.  Their  flower-heads 
are  stalked  and  terminal,  containing  many 
white  or  yellow  florets  enclosed  by  a 
membranous  toothed  involucre.  The  ge- 
nus is  readily  distinguished  from  its  allies 
by  the  absence  of  spiny  points  to  the  calyx 
leaves,  and  the  nature  of  the  involucre.  The 
species,  eight  in  number,  are  found  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chill,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  also  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  continent.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  6ous, 
an  ox,  and  ope,  an  appearance ; the  flowers 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an 
ox-eye.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BOOREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
inflammable  pollen  of  a species  of 
Typha. 

BOOR-TREE  or  BOUNTRY.  A Scotch 
name  for  the  Elder,  Sambucus  nigra. 

BOOT  I A.  A genus  of  the  natural  order 
Hydrocharidacece,  found  In  the  margin  of 
the  river  Irrawadl  in  Ava.  The  leaves  arc 
all  radical,  some  of  them  submersed,  elon- 
gate linear  lanceolate,  others  cordate,  float- 
ing, with  long  petioles  and  a scape  rising 
out  of  the  water ; flowers  dioecious  from 
a tubular  Inflated  spathe,  which  is  toothed 
at  the  apex,  and  includes  many  stalked 
male  flowers  or  a single  sessile  female  one. 
Perianth  with  three  outer  oblong  calyx- 
like  divisions,  and  three  inner  obovate 
petaloid  ones.  As  usual  in  the  order,  these 
segments  are  in  the  female  flower  at  the 
top  of  a tube  adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the 
base.  Stamens  twelve;  ovary  with  nine 
parietal  placentas.  [j.  T.  S.] 

BOQUILA.  B.  tri/oliata, the  only  known 
species,  is  a small  dioecious  trailing  shrub 
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found  in  Chill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i 
Valdivia,  and  there  called  Hofiull-blanca, 
whence  the  generic  name,  its  leaves  arc 
alternate,  with  three  entire  or  slightly- 
toothed  leaflets  which  are  glossy  above 
and  pea-green  underneath.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  solitary,  or  sometimes  two  or 
four,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ; the  calyx 
and  corolla  each  of  three  membi-anous 
leaves;  the  male  flowers  containing  six 
stamens  and  the  females  three  or  six 
ovaries,  which  w’hen  ripe  are  berries  about 
the  size  of  a pea,  and  witli  few  seeds. 
The  few  seeds  and  mem i>ra nous  floral 
leaves  distinguish  the  genus  from  Lardi- 
zabala,  to  which  it  is  allictl.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BORA.  A common  Indian  pulse,  Doli- 
cho8  Cajan,  or  Cajanus  bicolor. 

BORAGE.  Borago  ojgUcinaUs. 

BORAGEWORTS.  A name  applied  by 
Llndley  to  the  boraginaceous  family. 

BORAGINACE.®.  {Bonigen'orts  \ Aape- 
rifolifp.)  A natural  order  of  ('orollitloral 
dicotyledons  or  Exogens  beloiigine  to 
Llndley’s  echial  alliance  Herbs  or  shrubs 
with  round  stems,  alteniate  routrli  leaves, 
and  spirally-coiled  inflorescence;  calyx 
four  to  five  divided,  per.«istent ; corolla 
generally  regular  and  flve-cleft ; stamens 
five,  inserted  in  the  corolla,  and  alternate 
with  its  divisions  : ovary  ft )ur-lobed  with  a 
style  arising  from  the  base  of  the  lobes.  The 
fruit  consists  of  distinct  achenes  without 
albumen.  The  order  was  called  formerly 
Asperi/olicB  from  the  rough  leaves  of  the 
plants.  Natives  of  the  northern  temperate 
regions  principally.  They  abound  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and 
middle  of  Asia.  They  are  less  frc«iuent  in 
high  northern  latitudes,  and  tlu‘y  nearly 
disappear  within  the  tropics.  Demulcent 
mucilaginous  qualities  pervade  the  order. 
Some  yield  dy»s,  as  alkanet  iAnchuaa  tinc- 
toria) ; others  are  used  for  [)ot herbs,  as 
comfrey  {Si/mphytuni  officinale),  which  is 
employed  as  a substitute  for  spinach.  The 
common  borage  {Borago  offlchialis),  when 
steeped  In  water,  imparts  coolness  to  it, 
and  Is  used  In  the  beverage  called  cold- 
tankard,  The  leaves  of  Mertensia  mari- 
tima  have  the  taste  of  oysters,  so  that  It  is 
called  the  oyster-plant.  The  species  of 
If j/osoDs receive  thename  of  Forget-me-not. 
Tliere  are  fifty-eight  knowii  genera,  and 
688  species.  Illustrative  genera : — Cerinlhe, 
Echium,  Borago,  Lithosp<  rmum,  Ojnogloe- 
8um,  Myosotis,  Symphytum,  Anchasa,  Om- 
phalodes.  [J-  R*  R-3 

BORASSU8.  There  are  only  two  species 
of  this  magnificent  genus  of  palms,  both 
having  separate  male  and  female  flower- 
spikes  on  distinct  trees : the  males  in  cylin- 
drical branching  c^itklns,  compo.sed  of  a 
number  of  scales  clo.sely  packeil  and  over- 
lapping each  other,  fn>m  amongst  which 
the  flowers  only  partially  emerge:  the  fe- 
male spikes  seldom  branched,  and  their 
scales  npt  so  closely  packcal  as  those  of 
the  male. 

B.Jiabelliformia  is  the  Palmyra  Palm.  The 


parts  of  this  tree  are  applied  to  such  a mul- 
titude of  purjioses  tliat  a poem  in  tlie 
Tamil  language,  although  enumerating  80i 
uses,  does  not  exhaust  the  catalogtie.  It  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  troi»icaI 
parts  of  Asia,  generally  growing  in  low 
sandy  tracts  of  land  near  the  sea-ewtst, 
and  forming  lofty  trees  with  straight  and 
almost  cylindrical  trunks  from  sixty  to 
eighty  or  even  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Like  all 
endogenous  trees,  it  has  the  h.ardest  jiart 
of  its  wood  towards  the  outside  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  older  the  tree  the  harder 
this  wood  becomes  ; so  that,  while  the  wood 
of  young  trees  is  almost  worthless,  that  of 
centenarians  is  very  valuable  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  weight,  and  durability. 
The  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  are  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  long,  including  the  stalk,  and 
of  a nearly  circular  form,  consisting  of 
s(‘venty  or  eighty  ribs,  radiating  from  a 
centre  and  plaited  like  a half-open  paper 
fan:  in  old  trees  they  form  a large  round 
liead  at  tlie  summit  of  the  trunk.  These 
leaves  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  a 
variety  of  useful  puri>oses ; houses  are 
tliatchedwith  them  ;mattingfor  floors  and 
ceiling.s  is  platted  from  .strips  of  them, 
also  bags  and  Itaskets  of  all  kinds,  hats  ' 
and  caps,  umbrellas  and  fans,  and  a host  of  ] 
minor  articles;  they  likewise,  in  common 


Boraifus  flabclliformii. 


with  those  of  the  Talipot  palm,  supply  the 
Hindoo  with  paper,  which  he  writes  upon 
with  a stylus.  A most  important  product, 
called  toddy  or  palm-wine,  is  obtained  from 
the  flower-spikes  in  the  following  manner: 
as  soon  as  a spike  makes  Its  appearance 
among  thele.aves,  a toddyman  ascends  the  | 
tree,  and  securely  binds  it  with  thongs  so 
that  it  cannot  expand  ; he  then  for  three 
successive  mornings  beats  the  lower  part 
of  the  spike  with  a short  baton,  and  on 
the  four  following  mornings,  in  addition 
to  the  beating,  he  cuts  a thin  slice  oif  the 
end ; on  the  eighth  day  the  sap  or  toddy 
begins  to  flow,  and  is  collected  in  an 
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mmift  or  ft  satlsfactf)ry  popular  descrintlnn 

« lnt  MiTp  aiid  leaves 

'liat  like  those  of  the  dandelion  s 


pan henware  jar  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
I siuke.  A tree  continues  to  yield  tiKidy 
for  four  or  live  months,  the  toddyman 
asceudiiur  the  tree  every  morniiur  t 

I empty  the  jar,  and  at  IhJ  to  «'e  dandelion:'”^ 

rut  a fro.sli  slice  off  the  end  of  the  soiki*  odour,  iu  which  a 

(1  stilled  yields  strongr  arrack.  Verv  Rood 
vinegar  is  .also  obtained  from  It;  hut  its 
most  Imjiortant  jiroduct  l.s  jaituerv  or 
palm  siiirar,  larse  <iuantitiea  of  tvilich 


• .ra.,.,^.  siiutiiiii.ifM  m wiiirij 

come  to  this  country.  The  fruits  of  this 
p.alm  are  ab.iut  the  size  of  a child’s  he.id 
and  arc  produced  in  Imnches  of  flfteeii  or 
twinity  tORcther.  They  h.ivea  thick  co.atiiiR 
of  lllirous  luilp,  which  the  natives  roast 

^ nonfs;'"'  '•>«'  most 

fio.f'‘ this|ialni  Is  the  consump- 
' es  J"'"**'  »«“dliiiBs  as  an  article 

Of  food;  these  are  cultivated  for  the 
'‘.ateii  in  a fresh  state 
or  after  helm.'  dried  In  the  sun,  orelse  they 
are  made  into  a very  nutritious  kind  of 

• . [ * 'W  leo-v.ai 

/(.  ajhinpnm  is  a native  of  the  central  i '‘’“'’-celled  eapi 
part  of  tropical  Africa,  oecurritiR  from  tlie  . fattened.  The 
-Mirer  on  the  west  to  .Viibia  on  the  east  ' Hollai 

It  forms  a larire  tree  resemhlimr  the  Pal-  — 

myra  in  peneral  aii|>e,arance,  liiit  havinit  a 
s,’en,’"^  "'■'‘'"'“/'“t  “r  swellimt  in  Its 
stem  at  about  the  middle  of  Its  lieiRlit 

Africans  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of 
«iTiV'  ™ '?^'*'P  ''’*i’"lc'‘.  and  its  youmr 

seedlmifs .are  likewise  uspd  for  food;  luit 
the  custom  of  eztractins  toddy  dot's  not 
aiipear  to  be  knon-n  in  Africa,  [A-  .S.] 

' (tcnus  of  the  pe.a- 

nowered  section  of  the  leguminous  family 
numta  rlng  thirteen  species,  all  of  them' 
natives  of  .South  Africa  They  are  suml! 
shrubs  with  simple  alternate  many-nerved 

leatis.  The  flowers, arranged  in  azlll.ary  or 

terminal  few-flowered  racemes,  are  yellow  I 
as  In  those  of  the  common  tiroom,  anil  much 
like  them  hut  smaller.  The  pods  are  linear 
compressed  and  often  covered  with  loim 
soft  hairs,  and  contain  few  seeds  The 
'■■V.r  “PP  nn-I  I he 


>c»oiom  IS  nalry ; these 

two  characters  distlngulsliimr  the  genus 

1,„  which  embrace  the  stem  bv  their 
base,  and  terminal  racemes  of  pretty  yel- 
low blossoma  B.  h.as  ni’inv- 

the  hot  .’;''’TfP,b''<"'P<i  leaves  like  those  i^f 

the  butcher 8-hroorn  The  ifcmw 

DuLV'*o'f'n‘'l ‘IPibiurhon, 
nuke  of  Orleans,  s<m  of  Henry  iv.  <,f 
Friuice,a  iiatron  of  botany.  [a.  A.  U,] 


\ ^ Ixmlcr  plant;  It  has  com- 

n?l!,  1 'P“PP*  ““'I  '•’>cge  flow’ers  of  a delicate 

, j;:r;kS;;r 

“ four-cicff  perli^ 

_nt  caljx;  four  ovate  persistent  oetnis  « 
onrht  stamens,  nf  which  the  four 

a orth^e'’*wPh^n"‘‘' 

ILi,  ' fll““‘ciits  studded  with 

hairs  ami  lient  Inwards  ; four  styles  erect 
ai>|>roxlmatc  or  fu.scd  t.igether  ■ ciS 
f o!r  ^‘’,|"■5’■'■•’>lvcd.  comliined  within  Into  a 
four-celled  capsule  ; seeds  few  In  e^h "ell 
"•’t'"np<i.  The  species  arashru 
Oan..  “Ollftinl,  with  opposite  pinnato 
I li  **"1!.  pinkish  or  whitish 

I flowers.  Many  of  them  are  In  cultivation 
as  elegant  greenhou.se  shrubs.  [M.  T.  S£.j 

BOnV.A.  The  same  as  f'oresfiero. 

BO.sn.A  J.ouls  Bose  was  a French 
professor  of  agrlculrure ; and  in  his  honour 
this  genns  of  CnftparUtace<p  was  named 
The  plants  have  four  sepals  disunited  nr 
Jolnetl  together  at  tile  base  only*  netals 
none ; stamens  t wel  ve  to  1 wenty"  terry 
ho.se,  stalked,  one-seeded  ; 

The  siH'rles  are  natives  of  Mri^  3*^ 
n,gntnsU  Is  In  cultivation  as^n 
mental  stove-pl, am.  [M  T M™ 

natural  order  is  doutufm  but  mos?  gen^ 
ral  y supp„.s,.d  to  be  PA, 

”v‘,'.''l'P'’nate,  exstlpulatc,  shnrtlv- 
_talked,  ellipileal-acumirmle,  and  shining- 


'■’■•in-  ':  tbpse  cT,Tt'!'ral?;.T?.ra±.1.''t7!^““’ ^ 


M»u«;  i>er  antu  five- 

cteyhahml"^*'^' 
tiie  fruit  of  PuluiTus  umtniUa. 

si,raj::f';^^,„mf  h,^r V,o'ngI^nr‘r^^^ 

f'am'i  r'"Tl'eir^»7o’"  'P8“'“"ioub 

presJi^d,  ^^c7w;re"n%"o;Sp?;:,rd  "writro'„"t 

leaves;  the  leaves  are  simpicrof  varioni 
forms,  ami  the  flowers  are  axillnry  and  soil 
BOUKHAUSIA.  A familv  of  compound  Inm 7'T  ’i''"'’"-  '"p  '-“p  of  the  vex  |- 
dXn™“'a”'  '*1  '■’■•"■'• 'VVP'IS  aud  (la"o  wl  , punde*^^?^^ 

lidisM.i  ^PPP'-nl  sp«’<’lcs  are  descrilied  a.s  ai  ies  ii  ltsaite™»f  *5  ‘""^P™  f'T'm  Its 

inhahiting  Southeni  Kurofie,  ,all  of  which  i«>ds*  rV.«  ''^T’^'^Jp^'p*'”'"*  Pb'nPrpBsed 

SteSllie  arJ:?  ' Sr? r ‘ ^ - 

^to^e^they  belong  are  very  , nist!r^''e'rS:^^ 


''’'’®P„"'’  npen-headed 

mdt  vafc  l . Pabl'age,  Brass/cn  olcmccg, 
criimated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
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voj'a<rc  round  the  world  Many  of  the 
6]>ecies  are  highly  oniamental,  and  no 
greenhouse  collection  of  any  pretensions 
Is  to  be  found  without  some  of  them. 
Among  the  leafless  species  In  cultlratlon 
' are  B.  scolopendra  and  the  sword-branched 
B.  ensata : both  these»  however,  when  in  a 
seedling  condition,  have  true  leaves. 
Amongst  the  leafy  species  the  choicest  are 
the  slender-stemmed  B.  tenuicauHSf  with 
ovate  acute  leaves  and  very  numerous 
yellow  flowers  streaked  with  purple ; B. 
Uincef>laUi ; and  B.  disticha,  a Swan  river 
species,  with  ovate  acute  leaves  arramred 
in  a two-ranked  manner.  [A.  A.  B.] 

B08TRYCHIA.  A genus  of  rose-spored 
A^(b  Ijelonging  to  the  natural  order 
melace(P,  and  remarkable  at  the  same  time 
for  the  curled  tips  of  the  fronds,  and  their 
amphibious  habit  like  that  of  Lichhux. 
B.  amphibia  occurs  on  our  coasts  as  high 
as  the  Wash,  extending  from  thence  to 
Si)aiii;  it  grows  attached  to  the  base  of 
marine  phaenogamous  plants,  which  are 
covered  only  at  high  water.  Several 
species  grow  In  the  United  States  In 
similar  situations  or  on  the  margins  of 
tidal  rivers,  and  others  arc  found  nearer  i 
the  equator  and  In  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. They  do  not  agree  in  the  structure 
of  the  frond,  but  their  habit  and  general 
character  are  so  alike  that  It  Is  better 
not  to  separate  them.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BOSWELLTA.  A genus  of  the  family 
Amyrulacpw,  consisting  of  trees  with  com- 
lM>und  leaves ; and  white  flowers  In  clusters, 
eacli  with  a small  flve-toothed  persistent 
calyx,  and  five  petals  spreading  widely,  in- 
serted, as  are  also  tlie  ten  stamens,  beneath 
a cup-shaped  fleshy  disc,  which  is  larger 
than  the  calyx ; the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  persistent,  but  theanthersfall 
off.  Ovary  sessile,  with  a long  style,  ter- 
minated by  a tliree-lobed  stlgm&  The 
fruit  is  triangular,  three-celled,  and  bursts 
l>y  the  8<‘paratlon  of  the  three  component 
leaves  one  from  the  other : the  seeds  are 
winged.  These  trees  arc  remarkable  as 
furnishing  a gum  resin.  Thatof  B.  glabra 
is  used  in  India  in  place  of  pitch,  and  as  a 
medicine,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  Hindoos  employ  it  as  Incense  m their 
religious  ceremonies. 

B.  thuri/erat  a tree  common  In  Coro- 
mandel, also  known  as  B.  «erro<«,  funilshes 
I the  resin  known  as  Ollbamim,  which  Is 
1 supposed  to  have  been  the  Frankincense  of 
the  ancients.  Itlsrarely  used  in  medicine, 

' but  is  an  astringent  and  stimulant,  and 
!i  Is  empl05*ed  for  its  grateful  perfume  as 
: j incense  In  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

] African  olihanum,  a drug  rarely  met  with 
! In  this  country,  has  been  conjectured  with 
i much  probability  to  be  the  product  of  a 
1 si>ecie8  of  Bosicelliat  probably  B.  papyri- 
{ /era,  a tree  so  named  on  account  of  its 
1 bark,  which  peels  off  In  thin  white  layers, 
capable  of  being  used  for  packing  purposes. 
The  two  first-mentioned  species  are  In 
I cultivation  In  our  stoves.  [M.  T.  M.3 


BOTHRENCHYMA.  The  pitted,  or  dot- 
ted, or  so-called  porous  tissue  of  plants. 

BOTROPHIS.  A genus  of  Ranwnn(/ecfvr, 
synonymous  with  Macrotia,  containing  a ' 
North  American  herb  allied  to  Civiicifuffti, 
from  which  It  differs  by  having  only  one 
carjHJl  ivery  rarely  two),  which  becomes  a 
solitary  follicle  in  fruit.  This  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  berry-bearing  Act(ea. 
The  leaves  are  twice  or  three  times  ter- 
nate,  with  large  oval  leafiets  Irregularly 
cut;  the  stem  is  about  from  three  to  , 
eight  feet  high,  with  long  racemes  of  | 
white  flowers,  of  which  the  central  om»  Is 
by  far  the  longest : sepals  petalold,  white, 
soon  dropping  off;  petals,  or  rather  abor- 
tive stamens,  very  small  with  long  claws ; 
stamens  numerous,  white,  and  ver>*  con- 
spicuous ; seeds  seven  or  eiglit  in  the 
follicle.  The  flow'ers  are  very  fetid,  and 
the  large  knotted  root-stocks,  which  have 
a nauseous  astringent  and  bitter  taste,  arc 
considered  in  the  United  States  to  be  a , 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  ; 
only  species  rejoices  In  several  names  l>oth 
generic  and  specific.  [J.  T.  S.} 

BOTRYCHIUM.  A genus  of  ophloglos- 
saceoua  ferns,  distinguished  by  having  the 
fructifications  In  a compound  or  rachlform  I 
panicle,  fonnlng  a separate  branch  of  the 
frond.  The  spore-cases  In  this  group  Iiave 
no  jointed  band  or  ring  surrounding  them, 
as  In  the  generality  of  ferns,  but  are 
fleshy,  coriaceous,  ind  burst  vertically  in 
two  equal  hemispherical  valves.  The 
fronds  spring  from  a short  erect  fleshy 
rhizome,  and  are  variously  plnnatifld,  pin- 
nate, or  ternately  decompound,  the  sterile 
and  fertile  branches  being  always  separate, 
and  the  spore-cases  rang(^  In  two  rows  on 
the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  latter.  The 
genus,  which  consists  of  about  a dozen 
species,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
excepting  Africa,  and  extends  from  the 
tropical  to  the  arctic  regions, and  over  both 
tlie  eastern  and  western  hemlsiiliercs. 
The  common  British  species,  B.  Luxiaria, 
called  Moouwort,  is  a dwarf  fleshy-Iooking 
plant,  having  the  sterile  branch  pinnate 
with  lunate  leaflets,  and  the  fertile  branch 
paulclcd  with  sessile  distinct  globular 
spore-cases.  B.  a^hnplex  is  a smaller  and 
less  divided  plant  found  in  North  America 
and  the  north  of  Europe.  Another  siMicies, 
B.  mrffinicum,  of  which  somewhat  varied 
forms  are  found  in  North  and  South 
America  and  in  India,  Is  much  larger  in  size 
and  more  compound  in  structure  than 
either  of  the  foregoing ; the  sterile  branch 
being  teruate.  then  bipinnatlfld,  with  the 
segments  again  iuciso-plmiatlfld,  and  the 
fertile  branch  larger  and  bipinuate  or  trl- 
pinnate.  [T.  M.] 

BOTRYDIUM.  A genus  of  green-spored 
Algte  belonging  to  the  division  Siphonei, 
III  which  it  is  remarkable  for  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  large  capsule  over  the  vege- 
tative part,  which  consists  only  of  a few 
threads,  that  like  roots  penetrate  tlie 
soil,  the  capsules  being  the  only  part  exter- 
nally visible.  B.  ffranulatum  occurs  in 


little  vesicular  strata  on  the  sides  of  ponds, 
but  not  very  commonly.  [M.J.  B.] 

BOTnYOGU.\JlM.\.  A synonyme  of 
Llavea. 

BOTRYOPSI.S.  A prenus  of  Mcniiiprrma-  ‘ 
cere,  brictly  de.scrlbed  by  Mr.  .Miers,  In  the 
Annals  v/  Xaltirnl  IHstary.  The  m.ale  j 
flowers  have  six  peUils ; the  female  flowers  , 
six  ovaries, with  an  embryo  without  aibu-  | 
men,  and  curved  so  as  to  re.semble  a horse-  | 
shoe  ; cotyhalons  l.anre,  lliiek,  curved  ; 
radicle  superior.  The  idantsare  natives  of 
the  Or?an  inountaitis  of  Brazil.  [.\l.  T..M.] 

BOTRYOPTEUl.S.  A synonyme  of  Uel- 
minthostachya. 

BOTUYOSICYO.S.  A name  apparently 
Imiil.vltiif  a resemblance  in  the  iilaiit  to 
which  it  is  applied,  to  a praiie  vine  and  a i 
pourd.  The  peniis  belongs  to  the  n.atur.al  I 
onler  Pasai/iorucf<r.  The  flowers  are  diie- 
cions.  The  male  flowers  .are  very  small,  in  i 
clusters  concealed  by  an  involucre ; the  ' 
IKTianth  is  bell-shajH'd,  six-cleft,  in  two 
rows,  the  three  outer  hairy,  shorter  th.an  ‘ 
the  Inner,  which  are  petal-like.  Within 
this  are  three  scales  adherent  at  the  base 
to  the  inner  divisions,  and  similar  to  them,  I 
hut  shorter  .and  divided  into  two  teetli  or 
lobes  at  the  a|wx.  .Stamens  three,  inserti  d ! 
near  the  throat  of  the  peri.anth  ; lllainents 
sliort,  bearing  the  anthers,  which  are  two-  , 
celled,  intror.se;  ovary  .abortive;  stlgina 
three-toothed.  The  female  flowers  and  fruit  • 
are  not  known.  The  plant  is  a cllmbiw, 
and  a native  of  Abyssinia.  [M.T.  M.]  I 


the  mal.ady  most  commonly  commences  in 
the  l.arge  intestine,  as  if  from  the  germina- 
tion of  swallowed  spores.  The  prevention 
of  tile  disease  consists  in  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness,  and  every  precaution  which 
m.ay  destroy  the  siwres  or  prevent  their 
access.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BOTUI.IFOBM.  .Sausage-shaped. 

BOrOAGE.  (Kr.)  Pimpinella;  also 
(Eiainthe  pimpintlluidcs, 

Btirt'HEA.  A genus  of  T'er&enaccm, 
containing  fourteen  species  of  herbs  or 
underslirubs,  natives  of  America,  Africa, 
and  Asl.a.  Tliey  liave  sub-sessile  flowers  in 
a spicate  raceme,  wliich  is  either  terminal 
or  111  the  forking  of  two  branches.  Tlie 
calyx  Is  elongate  tubular,  with  live  ribs 
produced  into  small  teeth,  and  live  alter- 
nate furrows,  and  truncate  between  the 
teeth.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped.  Tlie 
four  Included  didyiiamous  stamens  are 
inserted  in  tlie  throat  of  the  corolla.  The 
ovary  is  two-celled,  with  a single  anatropal 
ovule  in  each  cell ; tlie  style  is  as  long  as 
tlie  stamens.  Tlie  capsule  is  surrounded  i 
by  tlie  iiersislent  calyx ; it  is  dicoccous 
and  has  numerous  seeds.  [W.  C.] 


BOTltYOTHALLr.=i.  A name  applied  to 
one  or  two  acrostlchaceoiis  ferns  in- 
cluded ill  Polyhotrya  and  Horomawa. 

BtlTBYPC.S.  A synonyme  of  Botry- 
chiuin. 

BGTUY.S.  The  term  applied  In  Greek 
coni|M)unds  to  the  raceme.  A bunch. 

BOTIIYS.  (Fr.)  Chenopodiam  Botrys. 

BOTUYTI.S.  A genus  of  filamentous 
moulds  llrst  iiroposed  by  .Mlcheli,  but  now 
so  divided  tliat  the  original  genus  Is  almost 
swani]K‘d.  Amongst  those  best  known  is 
the  parasite  which  plays  so  Important  a 
part  ill  till*  virtiloiis  potato  murrain  un- 
der tlie  name  of  B.  infeaUtns-,  as,  however, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  separating 
this  and  a iiost  of  alileii  plants,  we  must 
refer  for  their  consideration  to  the  article  ^ 
Peiiox-ospoiia.  The  dlsea.se  in  silkworms  ' 
railed  muscaniine  Is  produced  by  a mould 
called  B.  Bnaaiana,  but  this  also  in  all 
probability  will  ere  long  lliid  its  idace  in 
some  otlier  genus,  iHTliaiis  in  B.lryaspih. 
rniiH.  A few  of  the  spores  rublsal  upon 
the  skin  of  the  e.aterpllhir,  or  in.serted 
carefully  with  a lancet,  are  siiUlcieiit  to 
inoculate  the  aiilmal.  The  spores  soon 
gpniiinate,and  their  threads  prey  upon  the 
fatty  tissue,  till  the  catiTpillar  becomes 
iniiminifled  and  resembles  certain  pastilles,  I 
from  wlience  the  name  of  the  dlseasi’  has  I 
been  borrowed.  In  the  silkwonn  houses  < 


BOrGAINVIEL.KA.  A genus  of  the 
natural  order  j\yct<iyinace{e,  characterise 
by  the  flowers  being  almost  concealed  by- 
large  membranous  or  leafy  bracts,  which 
grow  in  triplets,  and  form  magnifleent 
masses  of  paniculate  inflorescence.  The 
perianth  is  tulmlar  with  a short  limb;  the 
stamens  are  seven  or  eight  In  number; 
the  style  lateral ; the  stigma  thickened. 
B.  ajKelahilia  is  a climbing  shrub  or  small 
tree,  with  alternate  leaves  and  small 
spines;  the  bracts  are  large  and  of  rich 
rose  colour ; hence  the  pendent  Inflores- 
cence is  singularly  himdsome.  The  colour 
of  the  bracts  varies.  The  plant  Is  a native 
of  tropical  South  America.  [M.  T.  M.] 

At  lea.st  two  otlier  .species  of  this  g.ir- 
geoiis  genus  are  grown  in  our  gardens,  B. 
aiH’Ciosa,  which  has  liairy  leaves  and  stems, 
the  latter  fiiriii.shed  with  strong  short 
recurved  thorns,  and  dense  panicles  of 
largo  soft  rosy-tinted  bracts ; and  B. 
glal/ra,  whicli  is  of  more  slender  habit, 

' with  smaller  leaves,  both  these  and  the 
stems  being  nearly  smooth,  and  hearing  its 
showy  bracts,  whicli  arc  of  a lighter  rose 
and  rather  smaller  than  In  B.  apecioaa.  in 
more  open  panicles.  [T.  Ji.] 

BOFGrERIA.  A genus  of  Plantaginacetv, 
containing  a single  siKicles,  a native  of 
Peru.  It  is  a small  perennial  fleshy- 
rooted  herb.  growing  In  tufts,  and  having 
white  linear  leaves,  and  axillary  laiduncles, 
bearing  compact  heads,  which  blacken  In 
drying.  The  flowers  are  polygamous,  both 
.sexes  occiirring  on  the  same  head.  This 
genus  occupies  a position  between  Plnntaao 
and  Litturilla.  [W.  C.j 

BOUII.I.aRI).  (Pr.)  Betulaalba, 

Boril.I.ON-BLAA’C.  (Pr.)  Terbascum 
tnapaifoTuu:. 
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BOULE  DE  NEIGE.  (Fr.)  Viltamum 
OpulnSt  with  double  flowers. 

BOULEAU  COMMUN.  (Fr.)  Setuta 
aWcu  — , ODORANT.  Betula  lenta. 

BOULETTE  AZURE'E,  (Fr.)  Echinopa 
Riiro, 

BOUNCING  BET.  An  American  name 
for  Saponaria  oJJlcinalU. 

BOUQUET  PARFAIT.  (Fr.)  Dianthua 
barbdtust  the  common  Sweetwllliam. 

BOURBONNAISE.  (Fr.)  LychnU  Fifi- 
earia, 

BOURDE'NE.  or  BOURGE'NE.  (Fr.) 
Rhainmia  Frangula. 

BOURGOGNE.  (Fr.)  Hedyaarum  Ono 
brychia, 

BOURRACHE.  (Fr.)  Borago  officinalia. 
— , PETITE.  Cynogloaaum  Omphalodea,  or 
OmphaUxlea  vema, 

BOURREAU  DBS  ARBRES,  (Fr.)  Ce^ 
laatrua  acandena.  — DU  LIN.  Cuacuia 
epilinum, 

BOURSETTE,  (Fr.)  Valerianella  oJt- 
ton«. 

BOrSSTNGAULTTA.  A name  given  in 
honour  of  n French  philosopher,  and  ap- 
plied to  a genus  of  BaseUacecp.  The  plants 
have  a perianth  of  six  to  eight  pieces,  and 
two  small  bracts  on  the  outside ; six  sta- 
mens opposite  the  sepals  ; ovary  elliptical ; 
style  thread-shaped,  thickened  at  the  base ; 
6tigma.s  three,  clu^shaped.  Fruit  round- 
ish, compress^,  membranous,  one-seeded, 
Indeiiiscent,  crowned  with  the  iieralstent 
style;  seed  kidney-shaped,  smooth,  sessile. 
Ji.  baaelloideSy  a native  of  the  Andes,  is  an 
elegant  climbing  shrub,  wdth  alternate 
entire  fleshy  leaves,  long  clusters  of  fra- 
grant whitish  flowers,  and  thick  fleshy 
roots.  It  Is  well  adapted  to  grow  in  a stove, 
in  a hanging  basket,  or  to  trail  over 
trelliswork.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BOUTEILLEAU.  (Pr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

BOUTINIANK.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

BOUTON  D’ARGENT.  (Fr.)  Rammculua 
plntanifoUnSy  with  double  flowers ; also 
Achillea  Ptarmica,  — , D‘OR.  Ranimcnltta 
acrlSy  with  d(»ub!e  flow*ers.  — , ROUGE. 
Cerda  canadenais. 

BOUVARDIA.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Cinchonacecpy  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Bou- 
vard,  a funner  superintendent  of  the 
Jardin  du  Rol,  at  Paris.  It  isdistinguished 
by  a calyx  with  a sub-globose  tube,  a limb 
of  four  linear  awl-shaped  lobes,  occasion- 
ally with  little  teeth  intermediate  l)Ctween 
the  lobes;  a fimnel-shaped  corolla,  naked 
at  tbe  throat,  and  with  a four-parted 
spreading  limb;  fllamcnts  adherent  for 
some  distance  to  the  tal>e  of  the  corolla; 
anthers  linear,  included  ; stigma  divided 
into  two  iarnelliB  projecting  beyond  the 
tul)0  of  thccoroll.a;  capsule  membranous; 
globose,  compressed,  with  two  compart- 


ments opening  through  the  backs  of  the 
car|H?ls  by  two  valves ; seeds  numerous, 
winged.  The  plants  arc  Mexican  shrubs, 
with  handsome  flowers  In  terminal  co- 
rj’mbs.  Most  of  the  species  have  red 
flowers,  but  In  B.  Umgijlora  they  are  large 
white  and  fragrant;  and  hi  B.  Jtava  they 
are  yellow.  B.  triphylla  has  three  leaves 
with  stipules  between  their  petioles,  thus 
presenting  an  approximation  to  the  struc- 
ture of  tbe  OaliacecB  OTSUllatce.  [M.  T.  M.J 

BOVA.  A kind  of  vanilla. 

BOVISTA.  Tlio  small  smooth  nearly 
globose  Puffballs  which  are  so  common  in 
our  fields  and  In  large  exposed  pastures, 
distinguished  by  their  having  an  outer  coiit 
which  easily  separates  from  the  thin  inner 
covering,  belong  to  this  genus,  which 
contains  also  a few  tropical  and  subtro- 
pical species.  The  smaller  of  these,  B. 
plumbeay  ls<meof  our  lesser  puffballs,  and 
Is  easily  known  by  its  leaden  hue  when 
dry ; the  larger,  B.  nigreacenay  by  the  far 
firmer  and  darker  inner  coat.  Both  are 
eatable  when  young,  but  our  own  expe- 
rience Is  not  In  favour  of  their  use,  as 
they  arc  apt  to  have  an  unpleasant  t^iste, 
If  they  have  reached  their  full  growth. 
Some  of  the  foreign  spcrles  have  violet  or 
I russet  spores,  instead  of  the  more  sober 
; hue  of  our  own  natives.  In  all  the  species 
it  should  seem  the  spores  are  seated  on  a 
short  stalk,  but  this  Is  not  without  example 
in  Lycoperdom,  [M.  J.  B.j 

BOWDICHIA.  A genus  which  belongs 
to  the  pea-flowered  tribe  of  tbe  legumt- 
nose  family.  The  species  are  found  in 
South  America,  and  chiefly  confined  to 
Brazil.  They  are  trees  with  alternate 
unequally-pinnate  leaves,  with  from  five  to 
fourteen  i>airs  of  leaflets,  which  vary  from 
i half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  are 
I often  pubescent  underneath.  The  flowers 
I are  very  numerous,  disposed  In  terminal 
} panicles,  and  violet  in  colour.  The  pods 
are  stalked,  thin  and  papery  in  texture, 
containing  six  to  eight  seeds. 

B.  iiitida,  a Brazilian  species,  is  a tree 
almut  fifty  feet  In  height  with  a diameter 
of  one  foot;  the  wood  Is  exceedingly  hard, 
and  the  corollas  bright  blue  with  a slight 
purple  tinge.  Another  Brazilian  species, 
7?.  'virgiUoidcay  is  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  of  the  Campos,  and  a great  ornament 
to  them,  the  upi>er  part  being  clad  with 
flowers  of  the  finest  amethystine  blue, 
while  the  leaves  are  confined  to  the  lower 
j branches,  the  upper  having  fallen  off.  The 
bark  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  is 
: known  as  Alcomoco  bark.  It  Isastrlngent, 

; slightly  hitter,  and  gives  to  the  saliva  a 
: yellow  colour.  It  was  once  recommended 
in  puImonar>'  consumption,  but  its  use  Is 
now  obsolete.  All  the  parts  of  B.  major&re 
, said  to  have  tonic  qualities.  The  genus 
! bears  the  name  of  J.  E.  Bowdlch,  who  tra- 
velled in  West  Africa.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BOWMAN’S  ROOT.  Tanard^a  alterni- 
foiia  \ also  applied  In  America  to  GiUenia 
tri/otiata. 


:!  Bowu] 
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BOWRIXGIX  A KcMtus  of  U'frumfnous  \ 
pJanttf,  allied  toBap^ia.aiul  consHiuiff  of  a 
plnurle  spt’eies,  which  f<»rnis  a smooth 
srandent  shrub,  with  unlfollate  leaves,  the 
Itiiflet  of  which  Is  ovate  or  oval-ohlonjr  , 
and  acuminate  ; it  l>ears  short  axillary  or 
9Ul)terminal  racemes  of  from  two  to  five 
small  white  pea-shaped  flowers.  The  plant 
Is  abundant  in  the  island  of  Hontr  KonK-  < 
The  name  has  also  bt‘cn  triven  to  a Kcnus 
of  ferns,  now  referred  to  Bhaixea  (whicli  I 
see).  [T.  M.] 

BOW-WOOD,  An  American  name  for 
Madura  auraiitinca. 

BOX.  The  common  name  for  Duxiu*. 
— , BAST.\RD.  Polygaln  Chanudmxus.  — , j 
GIIET,  of  Victoria.  Eucalyptus  (Uulbata. 
— , QUREXSFjAND.  IjophoKtemon  macro- 
phyHus.  — , RED,  of  N.  S.  Wales.  Lophn$- 
temon  atu^ruHs.  — , SPDRIOl’.S,  of  Vic- 
toria. Eivcalyptus  IcucoxyUm.  — , TA^ 
MANf.W.  Ihirsaria  spinosa. 

BOX  ELDER,  Negundo  fraxlnifolium. 

BOX-THORN.  The  common  name  for 
Lyciuvn. 

BOXWOOD.  AMERICAN.  Comm  flo- 
rida.  — , JAM.\ICA.  Tecomapeiitaphylla. 

BOYKINIA.  A ftenus  of  perennial 
North  American  herbs,  beloniaring  to  the 
natural  order  Snxi/ragacecf,  with  alternate 
stalked  palniatoly  five  orseven-lobod  or  cut 
leaves  ; flowers  white,  in  cymes.  It  differs 
from  Saxifraga  by  having  the  calyx  (which  | 
adheres  to  the  ovary)  c<mtracted  at  the  ; 
top,  and  by  having  only  five  stamens.  It  i 
also  differs  from  SidUrantia  by  the  calyx  ! 
adhering  completely  to  tht»ovar>’.and  fn>m  : 
Ucuchera  and  Tiarella  by  the  ovar>'  being  i 
two-celleci  [j.  T.  a]  | 

BRABEJCM,  A genus  of  Proteuccfp^  ' 
with  apotaloiis  flowers  of  four  sepals,  and 
four  anthers  on  short  filaments,  attached  j 
to  the  I>a8e  of  the  sepals.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  axillary  sj»ikes  of  about  four  i 
Inches  In  length.  The  secd-v'cssel  is  an  I 
elliptical  nut,  containing  a single  seed.  Tlie  i 
leaves  are  venicillate,  alamt  four  inches  j 
in  length,  anti  one  inch  broad,  remotely  I 
s<*rrated.  The  plant,  which  attains  the 
height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  is  a natlv’e 
of  South  Africa.  The  Cape  settlers  roast  the  1 
seeds,  which  they  call  Wild  Chestnuts,  ' 
previously  to  eating  them.  [R.  H.]  , 

BRACHIALIS.  An  ell  long;  twenty-' 
four  Inches  long.  | 

BRACHIATE.  Wlicn  branches  spread, 
at  nearly  right  angles,  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

BRACHIUM.  An  ell,  or  two  feet.  | 

I BRACHYPODODS.  Hav Inga  short  foot  ' 
or  stalk.  i 

BR.XCHTS,  In  words  of  Greek  origin,  ' 
, signifies  short. 

; BRACHTIA.  A genus  of  South  American 
i orchids,  related  to  Brassia,  of  which  It  has 
i the  organs  of  vegetation.  The  flowers 


are,  however,  very  different.  They  are 
small,  aecuml,  half  hidden  by  bracts,  and 
densely  arranged.  In  front  of  the  ovary, 
and  forming  part  of  It.  is  a hollow  tumour 
like  a goitre,  from  the  superior  edge  of 
which  rises  a simplebi  lamellate  lip.  There 
Is  no  tendency  to  the  tall-llke  extension  of 
the  sepals  and  petals,  so  characteristic  of 
Brassia.  Three  species  are  known.  The 
genus  has  also  been  called  QncodUi. 

BRACHYCARP.EA.  A genus  of  Om- 
ci/er<r,  allied  to  Scrubiera.  It  consists  of 
undershrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  pblong  or  linear  entire  mucronate  ' 
leaves,  and  elongated  racemes  of  Urge  i 
yellow  or  purple  flowers;  pouch  two-  | 
celled,  constrict^  In  the  line  of  junction  i 
of  the  two  portions,  sub-compressed,  ; 
tuberculatc,  Indehlscent,  each  end  with 
one  seed.  [J.T.  S.3 

BRACHYCHITON.  A genus  of  tropical, 
or  sulKropical  .Australian  trees,  belonging 
to  the  Sterciillacoous  family,  with  alternate  1 
entire  or  variously  IoImhI  leaves,  which  are 
either  smooth  or  covered  with  starry  pu-  j 
besc<mcc.  The  flowers  arc  sometimes  pro-  | 
duced  from  the  old  woml  two  or  three  ’ 
together,  but  more  generally  in  terminal  i 
panicles,  and  have  a tubular  coloured 
calyx,  without  corolla.  They  are  male 
and  female  on  the  same  plant,  the  males 
having  a great  number  of  stamens,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  more  or  less  united, 
and  the  anthers  packed  in  a round  mass. 
The  fruit  is  coinp^)sed  of  five  woody  folli- 
cles, clothed  inside  with  starry  halr.s,  ns 
also  arc  the  seeds,  which  are  numerous.  i 
B.  acirifoliitm  is  railed  the  Flame  Tr»*e 
about  lilawarra,  on  account  of  Its  bright 
red  flowers,  which  make  the  tree  a con- 
spicuous object  at  a distance.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  60  to  120  feet,  and  a dia- 
meter of  two  tt)  three  feet.  The  bark  Is  ' 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  making  fishing-  | 
nets,  and  the  wood  is  soft  and  s|H»ngy.  B. 
populneum  Is  fonndln  Eastern  tropical  Aus- 
tnilla,and  grows  to  a height  of  thirty  or  i 
fifty  fet't,with  a diameter  of  from  eighteen  ; 
to  thirty-six  Inches.  Its  leaves  are  smooth,  I 
on  long  stalks,  generally  ovate  and  long 
pointed,  but  sometimes  trllobed.  The  wood 
is  soft,  and  contains  gum  mucilage.  The  I 
tap  roots  of  the  young  trees,  as  well  as  the  • 
younger  roots  of  the  large  trees,  are  used  I 
by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food.  The  ; 
seeds  are  eaten,  and  the  bark  Is  put  to  the  i 
same  uses  as  that  of  the  maple-lcavcd  spe-  j 
cles.  B.  Bidirilliif  a native  of  the  Wide 
Bay  district,  was  sent  to  England  in  1851 
by  Mr.  Bldwill.  Its  leaves  are  stalked, 
beart-sha|)ed,  entire  or  thrce-lobed,  and 
covered  with  a soft  pubescence.  The 
flowers  are  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  are 
ari'angcd  In  axillar)'  bunches.  The  stems 
of  this  species  show  a teiidenc>’  to  heconic 
gouty,  like  those  of  the  nearly-related 
*gouty  stemmed  tree*  of  Australia  (Dcfa- 
bechea).  Five  species  of  the  genus  arc 
known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BRACHYCOME.  An  Australian  genus 
of  composites,  belonging  to  the  BellU 
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Section  «i  the  order,  and  comprlslni?  sevt*- 
ral  neat  annuals,  of  dwarf  liabit.  Of  these 
the  most  interesiinK  U tlie  D.iheridifoUa,  or 
Swan  River  Daisy,  an  eleifant  little  plant, 
of  branched  dllfuse  habit,  with  det*ply- 
cut  foliage,  having  the  segments  linear, 
and  loose  terminal  corj’inbs  of  cineraria- 
i like  blossoms,  each  nearly  an  inch  across. 

I The  colour  of  tho  ray  tlorets  varies  from 
violet  blue  to  white,  the  disk  or  centre 
' beinff  In  ail  cases  of  a purplish  hmwn. 

I B.  \flabra^  of  more  recent  introduction, 
has  sollUry  flower-heads  or  long  foot- 
stalks, alK)ut  AS  large  as  those  of  iberidi- 
/o/m,  with  a white  my  of  luiineroua  linear 
florets,  tinged  with  violet  beneath,  and  a 
I yellow  disk  : its  foliage  is  pinnatifld,  with 
I linear  segments  variously  cut,  the  upi>er- 
most  ones  being  nearly  entire,  and  aU 
ratiier  fleshy,  and  ciliaUnl.  The  only  other 
species  in  cultivation  Is  D.  diversiftfliOy  \ 
with  yellow  flower-heads,  rather  smaller  j 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  species,  1 
atid  foliage  variously  cut  and  lobed,  as  the  I 
siK'ciflc  name  implies.  The  genus  is  cha-  I 
ractcri.sed  by  a slightly  conical,  pitted, 
and  naked  receptacle;  a cup-»haiK‘d  Invo- 
lucre, the  scales  of  which  are  membranous 
at  the  margins ; and  laterally  compressed 
fruit,  crowned  with  a pappus  of  very  short 
bristle-like  hairs.  [W.  T.] 

BRACHYODOTTIS.  The  plants  which 
comiHtseil  tills  genus  have  tieen  show'ti 
I to  differ  in  no  way  from  the  Groundsels  I 
I {Sniccio)t  mid  are  now  genemlly  referred  to  i 
! that  genus ; yet,  although  the  characters 
of  the  rt*)wer  indicate  this  structural  af-  I 
fliiity,  they  have  little  resemblance  to  any 
I of  the  siH'cles  of  .Senccio  found  In  Kurope.for 
I they  are  trees  or  small  shrubs,  with  woody 
I stems,  which  are  covered,  as  well  as  the 
I under  surface  of  the  thin  leathery  leaves, 

I with  long  or  short  dense  woolly  liairs.  B. 

I Forstcri  has  large  broad  deeply-toothed 
' leaves,  and  terminal  iianlcles  of  numerous 
small  yellow  flower-liemls.  It  is  a native  of 
New  Zealruid,  as  are  all  the  species,  and  Is 
there  known  as  Puka-Puka  by  the  natives, 
who  use  the  leaves  as  paper,  whence  tho 
same  native  name  came  to  be  applied  by 
them  to  Knglish  paper.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I BRACBYB.^NA.  A genus  of  HouMi 
African  evergreen  shrubs,  numbering  six 
j species.  And  belonging  to  the  composite 
family.  Their  leaves  are  stalked,  alternate, 
i entire  or  toothed,  generally  smooth  above, 
j and  coven'd  with  siiort  white  pubescence 
I underneath.  The  flower  heads  are  amingod 
in  tennlnal  panicles  or  mcemes  — those  on 
one  plant  containing  female  florets  only, 
the  males  Indiig  on  another.  The  florets  are 
yellow  in  colour.  Tlie  genus  is  nearly  allitKl 
to  tlie  American  genus  BuccharU^  but  Is  > 
readily  distinguished  from  that  by  having 
toils  to  the  anthers.  [A.  A.  B.3 

BRACHTLBPI8.  A genus  of  Asclepia- 
dace(F,  containing  a single  si)ccie8,a  native 
of  India.  It  isa  cllmhiiig  hairy  shrub,  with 
opposite  acuminate  leaves,  and  many 
Binall  pun>Ie  flowers  In  tonientf)se  cymes, 
with  numerous  imbricated  scales,  on  inter- 


I petkdar  pe<luncles.  Tlie  calyx  and  corolla 
ore  five-parted.  Tlie  exserted  stamens,  with 
short  broad  filaments,  arc  inserted  along 
w’lth  the  five  scales  of  tlie  stainiiial  corona 
in  till'  throat  of  the  corolla.  The  anthers 
adhere  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  stigma ; 
their  oval  |>ollen  massifs  united  tiiroiigh- 
out  the  whole  length  of  their  inner  surface 
by  a tilt  membrane.  The  stigma  is  five- 
sided.  Tlie  hairy  follicles  arc  widely  st*pa- 
ratetl,  oblong  and  obtuse.  [W.  C.] 

BKACHYPODIUM.  A genus  of  grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  IlanUacew^  or  barley 
gras.‘.t‘s.  The  genus  Is  chiefly  distinguishiHl 
from  Triticnm  bythe  glumes  being  umviual, 
a circumstance  which  some  authors  do 
not  consider  of  sufllcient  importance  as 
a generic  distinction ; hence  tho  species 
areri  ferred  either  to  Triticnm  or  Fcutuca, 
Two  are  natives  of  Britain  — the  False 
Bronic  Grass,  B.  sj/leof/eum,  and  the  Heath 
False  Brnnie  Grass,  B.  pinnatunu  The 
former  is  a very  common  kind,  which 
generally  grows  in  shady  w’oods,  or  on  dr>* 
hedge  banks : but  tlie  latter  Is  rare,  and 
only  found  wild  In  England.  They  are  not 
grasses  of  agriculturallniportaiice,  though 
useful  species  in  their  natural  localities. 

[D.  M.l 

BRACnYPTEUY.S.  A name  Indicative 
of  the  short  wing  home  by  the  fruits  of 
this  genus  of  MalpighiadK  Tlio  species 
nre  natives  of  Brazil  and  Guinea,  of  cilnitv 
ing  habit,  wdth  yellow  Uow'ers  dlspost^d  in 
umbels.  Tlie  calyx  isflvi^-parted,  glandular; 
tlie  pvtnis  uneuuai,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
the  stamens  ten,  with  a more  or  less  en- 
larged glandular  connective;  the  styles 
three,  dilated  at  the  apex  into  a rather  large 
foliaeeous  recurvinl  or  hook-like  and  com- 
pressiMl  mass.  Fruit  of  thret^  distended 
cnri>els  (fewer  by  abortion),  having  at  the 
apex  a siiort  compressed  wiug.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRACllYREMA.  A genus  lielonglngto 
the  pea-flowered  section  of  the  legumi- 
nous family,  and  chiefly  natives  of  West 
Australia.  Seven  species  are  enumerated, 
the  greater  portion  of  them  scaiident 
shrubs,  hut  some  erect.  Tlie  upper  petal 
or  Btiiidard  being  short  coinimred  w'lth 
the  others,  gives  rise  to  the  generic  name. 
The  pixis  arc  stalked,  rontricosc,  ajid  iiiany- 
sceded.  B.  aphyUum  is,  us  its  name  implies, 
without  IfAves,  the  branches  being  singu- 
larly compr<‘ssed  and  w iiigiHl,  so  as  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  knaves.  Hero  and 
there  on  the  branches  small  brown  stipules 
are  fouud,  and  from  the  axils  of  these  tho 
flowers  grow* ; they  are  single,  large,  of  a 
bright  blood-red  colour,  and  curiously  re- 
versed, tho  keel,  or  boat-shaped  iietal, 
usually  lowest,  being  uppermost.  Another 
leafless  species,  B.  seldom  grows 

more  than  a foot  liigh,  has  inmimemhle 
spiny  branches,  and  a dense  mass  of  scarlet 
flowers,  product  Just  above  the  ground,  at 
the  Im^e  of  the  stems.  B.  lanceotatiLm  is  a 
ver>*  handsome  species,  and  a great  oriin- 
ment  to  greenhouses,  flow*ering  ns  It  does 
in  the  winter  or  spring  months.  Its  leaves 
are  genenilly  opposite,  orate  or  lanceolate 
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tn  form,  with  a glossy  upper  surface,  and 
covered  with  silvery  adpressed  pubescence 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
dusters,  large,  and  rich  scarlet.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BRACHTSOIIUS.  A name  proposed  for 
I a fern  which  proves  to  be  Asplenium  sylvor 
• ticum.  [T.  M.] 

BRACHTSTELMA.  A genus  of  South 
African  Asclepuidaceo'y  containing  several 
species  of  under  shrubs,  with  erect  an- 
nual stems  and  large  perennial  tuberous 
roots.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals; 
the  corolla  is  campanulate  and  flve  parted. 
The  staminal  corona  consists  of  flve  tri- 
lobed  leaves  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
gynostegiura,  which  is  included ; while  the 
anthers  are  simple  and  without  a mem- 
brane, and  the  pollen  masses  roundish, 

1 and  capped  by  a pellucid  margin,  at  the 
j base  of  which  the  two  masses  are  attached 
j to  a slender  corpuscle  by  two  short  pro- 
cesses. The  two  follicles  are  long  and 
! slender  with  numerous  comose  seeds. 

’ The  roots  are  edible,  those  of  some  species 
I being  much  esteemed  as  a preserve  by  the 
Dutch  Inhabitants  of  S.  Africa.  [W.  C.] 

BRACKEN  or  BRAKE.  A common 
English  name  of  Pteris  aquilina. 

BRACTE.<E  or  BRACTS.  The  leaves 
placed  immediately  below  a calyx,  if  they 
are  at  all  altered  from  their  usual  form. 

BRACTEATE.  Having  bracts. 

BRACTEOLiE.BR ACTEOLES  or  BRACT- 
LETS.  Bracts  of  a second  order,  usually 
smaller  and  more  changed  than  the  true 
bracts ; also  any  small  bracts. 

BRADBURIA.  The  name  given  to  a 
Texan  herb  which  belongs  to  the  compo- 
site family.  It  is  an  annual  plant  with 
slender  straight  stems  about  three  feet 
high,  and  altogether  sparingly  covered 
with  hairs,  which  gives  rise  to  the  speciflc 
name  hirtella.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
linear,  very  narrow,  and  about  an  inch  long; 
the  flowerheads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  the  florets  yellow.  Tlie 
genus  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Bradbury, 
who  travelled  in  America  in  1809,  and 
published  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
botany  of  the  Missouri  country.  [A.  A,  B.] 

BRAGANTIA  A genus  of  Ariitolo- 
chiaceof,  consisting  of  undershrubs  with 
decumbent  wavy  branches,  thick  leaves 
with  prominent  nerves,  a regular  flower 
with  a thread-shaped  calyx-tube  adherent 
•to  the  ovary,  and  a bell-shaped  thrce-cleft 
limb ; stamens  six  or  nine.  Inserted  on  a 
shallow  disc,  surrounding  the  upper  part 
of  the  ovar>',  and  adherent  to  the  base  of 
the  four  connate  styles;  capsule  pod-like, 
quadrangular,  four-celled,  four-valved, 
many-seeded.  These  plants  are  also  re- 
markable for  the  structure  of  their  wood, 
which  differs  considerably  from  the  ordi- 
nary wood  of  Exogens.  Tbey  are  natives 
of  the  tropic^il  parts  of  Asia,  and  possess 
in  some  degree  the  properties  of  the  Aria- 
I tolochiaa.  B.  tomentoaa  is  very  bitter,  and. 


' according  to  Dr.  Horsfleld,  is  used  mcdi- 
: cinally  in  Java.  Major  Drury  in  his  work 
' on  the  useful  plants  of  India,  says  that  the 
natives  of  the  western  coasts  of  India  use 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  B.  Wallichii  rubbed 
up  with  lime  juice,  as  a cure  for  snake 
bites ; the  whole  plant  mixed  with  oil  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  inveterate  ulcers.  It  used  to 
l>e  considered  as  an  antidote  to  poison.  A 
Malabar  proverb  says,  as  soon  as  the  Alpam 
root,  that  is  the  root  of  this  species,  enters 
the  body,  poison  leaves  it.  [il.  T.  M.] 

BRAHEA.  Certain  fan-leaved  palms, 
inhabiting  Peru,  the  Andes, &c.,  hJive  been 
j collected  by  Martlus  into  a genus  with  the 
: above  name.  They  are  trees  of  moderate 
I height,  with  fan-llke  leaves  and  spiny 
I leafstalks;  flowers  hermaphrodite,  green- 
j ish,  with  a calyx  of  three  sepals  over- 
! lapping  at  the  margins;  six  stamens, 

I connate  in  a sort  of  cup  around  the  base  of 
the  ovary.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRAHMIN’S  BEADS.  An  Indian  name 
for  the  corrugated  seeds  of  Elccocarpua^ 
w hich  are  used  by  the  Brahmins,  and  also 
made  into  necklaces,  &c. 

BRAINEA.  A genus  of  polypodlaceous 
ferns,  now  included  in  the  group  Ucmionir 
tideee.y  in  which  it  Is  distinguished  by  its 
primary  veins  anastomosing  in  an  arcuate 
mantier,  so  as  to  form  a series  of  areoles 
next  the  costa,  while  the  venules,  wiilch  are 
parallel  and  oblique,  are  quite  distinct  to 
their  apices.  It  has  naked  or  non-indu- 
siate  sori  continuous  along  the  course  of 
the  transverse  curved  veins  w’hich  unite 
to  form  the  costal  areoles,  and  often 
extended  more  or  less  along  the  parallel 
oblique  free  venules,  becoming  at  length 
Irregularly  confluent. 

B.  inaignia  is  the  only  species  known. 
This  is  a native  of  Hong  Kong,  and  forms 
a verj'  handsome  dwarf  tree  feni  with  a 
stem  of  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  The 
fronds  are  three  feet  long  or  more,  pinnate, 
the  pinnffi  sometimes  becoming  pinnati- 
fld ; they  are  rigid  and  subcoriaceous  in 
texture,  and  serrated  along  the  margin.  It 
is  a very  elegant  and  Interesting  plant. 
Tlie  genus  has  some  points  of  re.semblance 
to  SadierUi,  a genus  of  LomariecBy  but 
differs  in  having  naked  instead  of  indu- 
slate  sori,  and  in  some  other  particulars. 
We  had  formerly  regarded  it  as  presenting 
a connecting  link  bctw'een  the  ifeniacieas 
and  the  Lomariece,  through  the  Woodivar- 
dicop,  and  had  placed  it  In  the  former  group 
In  consequence  of  its  short  transverse 
naked  sori : but  now  that  more  perfect 
specimens  in  the  fresh  state  have  been 
examined,  we  are  quite  ready  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  that  it 
may  be  referred  to  the  Ilemionitideop,  the 
sori  not  proving  to  be  short  and  lunate,  but 
continuous  along  the  arcuate  veins.  It  is, 
however,  even  hero,  somewhat  anomalous, 

I the  fructifleations  being  merely  branched 
j and  not  truly  reticulated.  ‘ We  have  here,’ 

I Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  ‘a  very  remjirk- 
1 able,  and,  if  I may  so  say,  a new  form  | 
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amoni;  the  Fillces.  In  Us  arborescent  ■ being  Tcry  much  longer  than  the  other 
caudex  It  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  Since,  howexer,  this 


cyathcaceous  group  of  tree  ferns,  though, 
not  of  one  of  the  loftiest  character ; in  its 
foliage  It  resembles  several  species  of 
Lomaria;  In  Its  venation  a Woodteardia, 
and  In  the  more  fully  developed  fructifica- 
tion an  Aerostichum.'  [T.  M.] 

DRAKES.  A common  English  name  of 
PterU  aquilina  and  the  related  species  or 
varieties.  — , ROCK.  AUosorus  criepus.  [ 

BRAMBLE.  The  common  name  for 
Rubtis  fruticoaus  and  the  allied  plants.  — , 
DOO.  Ribea  CynotbaU.  — , MOUNTAIN.  I 
Bxtbua  Chamcemorut,  the  Cloudberry.  | 

BRAMIA  The  title  of  a section  of  the 
genus  Herpestes  {Scrophulariacece)  charac-  : 

‘ terlsed  by  having  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  deeply  blfld.  [W.  C.] 

I BRANOURSINE.  (Fr.)  Acanthus  mollis; 

■ also  Jleracleum  Sphondylium. 

BRANDESIA.  A section  of  the  Ama- 
ranthaceous  genus  Teleianthera,  which 
consists  of  tropical  plants  (chiefly  Ameri- 
can) allied  to  the  globe  amaranth  of  the  I 
gardens.  Brandesia  is  distinguished  from  ; 
the  other  sections  by  not  having  the  calyx  | 
distinctly  jointed  to  the  extremely  short  | 
pedicel,  and  Its  segments  being  nearly  j 
equal.  Tlie  flowers  are  each  accompanied  ! 
by  three  bracts,  and  are  In  long-stalked  i 
globular  or  ovoid  heads  ; the  stamens  are  I 
united  into  a tube  by  the  adherence  of  tho 
filaments.  B.  porripens  has  the  heads  of  I 
flowers  deep  purple,  resembling  those  of 
Sanguisorba  officinalis^  but  dry  like  those 
of  the  ‘ everlasting  ’ flowers.  [J . T.  S.] 

BRANDY  BOTTLES.  A local  English 
name  for  the  flowers  of  Nuphar  lutea. 

BRANK.  Fagopyrum  eseuUntum. 

BRA8AVOLA.  In  the  tropics  of  Ame- 
rica, and  In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  . 
occur  many  species  of  orchids  with  slender  1 
fleshy  stems,  solitary  succulent  usually  i 
pugloniform  leaves,  and  large  greenish  : 
flowers,  with  narrow  acuminate  or  long- 
tailed  petals,  and  a similar  entire  some- 
times very  broad  lip.  They  have  also  a 
column  with  a pair  of  great  falcate  cars  on 
each  side  of  the  front,  and  eight  pollen 
massi-s.  To  these  the  name  of  Brasavota 
has  been  given.  A few  species  have  been  i 
added.  In  which  the  appendages  or  ears  of  ! 
the  column  are  small  and  toothed.  The 
most  remarkable  arc  B.glauea,  with  glau-  ; 
cous  flat  fleshy  leaves,  and  veiy-  large  I 
flowers,  from  Mexico;  and  B.  Digbyanat  I 
which  differs  In  little,  except  having  the  . 
margin  of  the  lip  broken  up  Into  longhair-  I 
like  fringes. 

BRASSIOACEJB.  The  Cabbage  family,  a ; 
natural  order  of  Thalamifloral  Kxogeus,  to  ■ 
which  the  name  of  Cnucirnn.®  (which  sec) 
la  usually  given. 

BRASSIA.  An  extensive  genus  of  tropi- 
cal American  orchids,  very  nearly  related 
to  Oncidium,  from  which  they  are  easily 
known  In  most  cases  by  the  lateral  sepals  j 


Is  also  the  rase  In  Oncidium  piiymatochilum 
and  some  others,  the  distinction  fails,  and 
botanists  are  obliged  to  combine  with  long 
tail-llke  sepals,  a short  earless  column, 
and  a pair  of  vertical  plates  on  the  Up.  In  ■ 
attempting  to  define  what  a Brassia  is. 
Lindley  enumerates  seventeen  species  and 
many  varieties,  all  pseudohulbous  and 
bearing  flowers  more  or  less  yellow.  In 
simple  racemes.  They  are  chiefly  hand- 
some enough  to  deserve  the  ga^ener's 
care. 

BRAS8ICA.  A remarkable  group  of  ! 
plants,  of  the  order  Oruci/erce.  As  consti-  j 
tuted  by  Bentham,  and  characterised  by  ! 
its  condnpllcate  cotyledons,  and  Its  sill-  ' 
quose  beaked  pods,  this  genus  is  made  to  | 
include  the  mustards  (Sinapis),  an  aUoca-  j 
tioii  to  which  we  Incline,  both  from  ex- 
periment and  observation.  We  shall,  how-  | 
ever,  confine  our  remarks  to  the  genus  as  i 
constituted  by  Llnnsus,  of  which  the 
following  are  species:  — B.  olerocca.  Wild 
Cabbage ; B.  campestris.  Wild  Navew,  In- 
cluding B.  Bapa,  the  Turnip;  B,  Ifapus, 
Rape  or  CoIeseM.  Of  these,  the  first  Is  In 
all  probability  the  Initiative.  It  occurs 
wild  on  rocks  and  cliffs  by  the  sea  shore  ; 
and  we  have  now  In  cultivation  some 
curious  examples,  derived  from  seed 
gathered  from  the  rocky  coast  of  Llan- 
dudno, North  Wales,  which  already  give 
indications  of  sports  In  seveml  directions. 
Some  have  the  short  i>etioles  and  the  close 
hearting  condition  of  cabbages,  of  which 
form  we'  have  both  green  and  red  varieties, 
the  tendency  being  much  increased  by  re- 
peated transplantation.  Others,  with  longer 
petioles  and  lyrate  leaves,  seem  to  take  on  . 
that  looser  method  of  growth  which  con- 
stitutes the  ‘ Greens  ’ and  Kale  of  the 
garden ; whilst  some  present  that  peculiar 
glaucous  hue  which  belongs  more  jiarticu- 
larly  to  rape.  We  should  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  If  experiment  should  ulti- 
mately establish  the  position  that  the  B. 
olcracea  Is  the  only  true  species  of  the 
three  above  enumerated,  and  that  the  B. 
campestris  and  B.  Napus  are  but  agrarian 
forms  derived  from  the  cultivated  varieties 
of  this.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by 
the  fact  that  nowhere  are  the  two  latter 
truly  wild,  but  both  track  cultivation 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  protean  forms  Induced  from  the  B. 
oieracea  are  well  known,  such  as  many 
varieties— which  are  yearly  Increasing— of 
Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Kale,  and 
Kohl-rabI ; whilst  the  no  less  numerous 
varieties  of  the  common  Turnip  are  all  re- 
ferred to  B.  campestris,  with  which.  In- 
deed, Bentham  classes  B.  Napus. 

As  regards  the  Swedish  Turnip,  we  are 
in  the  position  to  state  that  the  seeding  of 
rape  and  common  turnips  In  mixed  rows 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a small 
percentage  of  malformed  Swedes,  which, 
however.  Improved  very  much  by  careful 
cultivation ; and  our  field  observations 
have  enabled  us  to  detect  In  degenerate 
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Swedes  a dtsposltion  to  a negation  of  | 
l)ull)S,  and  the  production  of  monstrous  ! 
rape  plants — a tendency  which  is  at  once 
observable  when  this  crop  assumes  a necky 
top,  or  many  heads, which  shows  an  inclina- 
tion to  ‘run,’  or  when  it  forms  a branchy  j 
flnger-and-toe  root  growth,  which  indicates  i 
a breaking  up  of  the  bulb  into  ordinary  i 
roots.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  throwing  . 
some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  changes  l>y  1 
which  the  cultivated  varieties  of  this  j 
genus  have  been  attaine<l,  that  e.xperiments  ' 
with  seeds  of  plants  showing  any  parti- 
cular tendency,  and  especially  if  repeatedly 
! grown  in  the  .sime  soil,  will  ever  result  in 
an  increase  of  the  peculiarity.  [J.  B.] 

This  genus  comprises  some  of  the  most 
ancient  and  useful  of  our  culinary  veget- 
ables, most  of  them  possessing  high  anti- 
scorbutic powers,  which  are  believed  to 
depend  upon  a certain  acrid  volatile  oily 
principle — the  chemical  nature  of  which 
is  imperfectly  known.  In  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  cruciferous  order,  they 
also  possess  a greater  share  of  azote  than 
any  other  tribe  of  jilants,  as  is  apparent 
in  their  fetid  smell  when  fermented. 

The  Cabbage,  B.  olerac^a,  in  Its  wild 
state,  is  a native  of  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  of  several  places  near  the 
sea  in  England.  It  is  a biennial,  with 
lleshy  lobed  leaves,  undulated  at  the  mar- 
gin, and  covered  with  bloom ; altogether,  so 
different  in  form  and  appearance  from  the 
Cabbage  of  our  gardens,  that  few  would 
believe  it  could  possibly  liave  been  the  pa- 
rent of  so  varied  a progeny  as  are  com- 
prised in  the  &ivoy,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  and  their  varieties. 
A more  wonderful  instance  of  a species 
producing  so  many  distinct  forms  of  vege- 
tation for  the  use  of  man  is  scarcely  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  range  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

The  Common  or  cultivated  Cabbage,  J5. 
oJeracea  capitata,  is  well  known,  and  from 
a very  early  period  has  been  a favourite  ! 
culinary  vegetable,  in  almost  daily  use 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  an- 
cients considered  it  light  of  digestion, 
w'hen  proT>crly  dressed,  and  very  w'hole- 
some  if  moderately  eaten.  For  the  intro-  ! 
duction  of  our  garden  variety  of  Cabbage, 
we  arc  indebted  to  the  Homans,  wdio  arc 
also  believed  to  have  disseminated  it  in 
other  countries.  It  Is  said  to  have  been 
scarcely  known  in  .Scotland  until  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  when  It  w’as  carried 
there  from  England  by  some  of  Cromwell’s 
soldiers ; but  It  now  holds  a prominent 
plac^  in  every  garden  throughout  the 
United  kingdom.  In  general,  cabbages  are 
preferred  when  of  a large  size,  thoroughly  ' 
hearted  and  blanched  ^vithin  ; they  are 
not,  however,  then  by  any  means  so  di- 
gestible and  wholesome  as  when  cut  and 
eaten  in  a young  state  — that  is  to  say, 
before  the  heart  has  become  firm  and  hard. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  varieties 
are  sweeter  and  better  flavoured  after  being 
touched  with  frost. 

In  Germany,  salted  cabbage,  or  saver  i 
kraut,  is  much  esteemed,  and  forms  a kind  i 


of  food,  of  which  large  quantities  arc  pre- 
pared for  winter  use.  It  is  made  by  cutting 
the  cabbages  into  small  shreds,  and  after-  i 
wards  packing  them  in  barrels,  in  layers 
three  or  four  Inches  thick.  Over  each 
layer  is  thrown  a certain  quantity  of  salt 
and  ungrounU  pepper,  with  a few  cloves  ; 
and  the  wdiole  Is  then  Avell  mixed,  and 
pressed  as  hard  as  possible.  Other  layers 
are  put  in,  and  treated  In  the  same  w.ay, 
until  the  barrel  is  full.  A board  is  then 
placed  on  the  top,  on  which  heavy  weights 
are  put,  and  in  this  st.ate  it  remains  fur 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  when  it  partially  fer- 
ments, and  a great  deal  of  water  rises  to 
the  surface.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  cellar, 
and  continues  in  excellent  condition  for 
use  until  late  in  the  spring. 

The  Red  Cabbage,  D.  oleracea  rubra.  Is  a 
very  distinct  variety,  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  purple,  or  bro\vnish-red  colour  of 
its  leaves.  It  is  chiefiy  used  for  preserving 
as  a pickle,  for  which  purpose  it  is  greatly  ! 
esteemed,  and  by  proi>er  management 
makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pickles 
that  can  be  presented  at  table. 

The  Borecx)le,  B.  oleracea  aeephala,  has 
every  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  early  : 
removes  from  the  original  species.  It  is  j 
distinguished  from  the  other  sorts  of  cal>-  i 
bages  by  its  leaves  being  beautifully  cut 
and  curled,  of  a green  or  purple  colour,  or 
variegated  with  red,  green,  and  yellow,  ' 
never  closing,  so  as  to  form  a head,  nor  ' 
producing  eatable  parts  like  the  Caull-  i 
fiower.  Several  sul>-varietics  of  Borecole  i 
arc  well  known  under  the  names  of  German  | 
greens,  Buda  Kale,  Scotch  Curlies,  or  j 
Kale  — all  of  which  are  so  hardy  as  to  be  I 
able  to  endure  severe  frost,  .and  continue  j 
green  and  fresh  throughout  the  winter.  | 
The  part  which  is  used  is  the  crowm,  or 
centre  of  the  plant,  cut  so  a.s  to  include 
the  young  and  most  succulent  leaves. 
When  properly  dressed,  they  are  tender, 
sweet,  and  delicate,  more  particularly 
after  ^ing  exposed  to  frost. 

The  Large-ribbed  Cabbage,  or  Couve 
Tronchuda,  B.  oleracea  cantata,  is  a variety 
l)eculi.'ir  to  Tniuxtida,  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1821.  It  repre- 
sents a singular  race  of  the  cabbage 
family,  and  is  characterised  by  its  leaves 
having  very  large  midribs,  which,  when 
divested  of  their  green  parts,  and  tho- 
roughly boiled,  make  an  excellent  vege- 
table for  serving  up  in  the  manner  of  sea 
kale.  The  hwrt,  or  middle  part  of  the 
plant,  has  likewise  been  found  very  deli- 
cate, tender,  and  agreeably  flavoured. 

The  Savoy  Cabbage,  B.  oleracea  hullata, 
differs  but  little  from  the  other  kinds  of 
heading  or  hearting  cabbages,  and  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  leaves  being  wTinkled 
in  such  a mfinner  as  to  have  a netted  ap- 
pearance. It  has  been  cultivated  in  our 
I gardens  for  three  centuries.  When  fully 
headed.  It  forms  an  excellent  hardy  winter 
vegetable,  for  using  in  the  same  w’ay  as 
other  cabbages,  but  it  is  not  so  delicately 
flavoured. 

The  Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Bud-l)caring 
Cabbage,  B.  oleracea  hullata  minor,  origl- 
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, tmCed  In  BelKlum,  and  has  been  cultivated 
around  Brussels  fn>m  time  immemorial; 
althoimh  it  is  only  within  the  ljust  twenty 
years  that  It  has  tx»rome  uem^nilly  known 
in  this  country.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
I forms  a head  sojnewliat  like  a savoy,  of 
! which  it  is  considered  to  he  a sul>*variety, 
differing  in  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  It  producesat  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
along  the  whole  length  of  its  stem,  a num- 
ber of  small  sprouts,  resembling  miniature 
cabiMues,  of  one  or  two  ladies  in  diameter. 
These  are  |K*culiarly  welMlavoured,  and,  as 
i a winter  vegetable,  are  more  highly  cs- 
I teemiHl  than  any  other  kind  of  cabbage  in 
cultivation. 

!;  The  CauIUlower,  B.  oleracca  botri/tis  can- 
' lijlorn^  Is  of  great  antiguily,  hut  Its  f)rlurln 
i Is  nnkm)wn,  althouwrli  It  has  been  usually 
; ascril>ed  to  Italy.  It  Is  montiinied  by  Ge- 
. rarde,  and  must  therefore  have  l>oeii  In 
i this  country  previous  to  1397.  It  differs  In 
a remarkable  manner  from  all  the  other 
varieties  of  the  cafibai^e  trilK*,  whose  leaves 
and  stalks  are  alone  ustsi  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Instead  of  these  iK'liig  taken,  the 
flower-buds  and  fleshy  flower-stalks  ^mn 
thems<*lves  In  a close  Ann  cluster  or  heml, 

I v.aryintf  from  four  to  eight  Inches  or  more 
I in  diameter,  and  becomeone  of  the  greatest 
I of  vegetable  dellcaci(*s.  It  is  not  valued  ao 
j much  for  Its  large  size,  as  for  its  flue 
! creamy  white  colour,  its  compactness,  and 
; regular  form,  without  being  warty,  which 
; features  constitute  the  properties  of  a flue 
I C-auliHower.  The  uses  of  (faulittiover  are 
1 well  known.  When  dressed  it  Is  served  up  at 
I table,  either  j>la!n  lioiled,  or  with  white 
; sauce.  It  forms  an  excellent  addition  to 
I vegetable  s»>upa,  and  Is  often  used  for 
pickling.  It  may  al.so  K*  preserved  for  a 
j considerable  time,  when  pickled  like  saur 
i kraut, 

i The  Broccoli,  B.  oUracfa  hotrytis  ojipnra- 
I flfoh/cs,  is  similar  In  form  and  uppearaiicc 
to  the  cauliflower,  from  which  it  is  sut>- 
posed  to  have  originated.  It  was  Ilrst 
!*rought  Into  notice  at  the  heginuing  <if 
the  last  century.  Two  kinds,  the  wlilte 
and  purple,  an'  mentioned  by  Miller  (1724) 
as  coining  from  Italy,  and  from  thost*  have 
arisen  all  the  varieties  tliat  are  m»w  in  cul- 
tivation. Broccoli  Is  more  robust  and  far 
more  hardy  th.ati  rnulitlower,  for  which  It 
liecomes  a valuable  eubstltute  during  the 
I winter  and  spring  months,  when  the  latter 
cannot  !h*  obtained.  The  heads  var>-  In 
[ colour,  from  a hn)wnish  purple  to  a pure 
I creamy  white,  in  which  state  they  are 
I scarcely  to  he  distinguished  fnim  raull- 
I Htjwers.  They  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
I iK>ses,  but  are  not  so  delicate  in  fl.avour. 

I The  Tundp,  B.  Rnfui  dcprcAsa,  is  a hardy 
I biennial,  and,  in  its  wild  state,  is  found  in 
corn  fl-‘!ds  In  various  parts  of  England, 
j The  change  it  has  nndergono  l»y  cultiva- 
I tion  is  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  tbe 
Cabbage;  but  In  this  instance  it  is  the 
root  which  has  iK’en  transfornied  from  a 
comparatively  hard  woody  siibsuuico  into 
the  large  lb*shy  bulb,  which  constitutes 
one  of  our  most  nutritious  vegetables. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Uomans  were  well 


I acquainted  with  the  Turnip ; and.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  it  had  Iwcorae 
, known  to  the  Flemings,  and  formed  one  of 
I tlielT  principal  crops.  The  first  Turnips 
that  were  introdftced  Into  this  counir>'  arc 
iHjlieved  to  have  come  from  Holland  In 
l.wo;  and,  among  all  the  varieties  now 
cultivated  for  culinary  punmses,  the  Early 
Hutch  continues  to  be  gonomlly  esteemed.  ' 
, The  Turnip  forms  an  ingredient  In  brotlis,  | 
soups,  and  stews;  it  is  likewise  cut  into  i 
various  figures  for  garnishing.  In  spring,  I 
when  the  plant  is  pushing  up  for  flower,  i 
I the  points  of  the  shoots  are  dressed  as 
j greens,  and  are  acknowledged  to  l>e  valu- 
j able  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

Uai>e,  B.  NapWt  is  a hardy  biennial,  in- 
digenous to  Britain.  It  is  chiefly  growm 
I for  cutting  when  quite  young,  and  mixing  : 
with  mustard,  as  a small  salad.  It  is  ; 
also  sometimes  cultivated  In  cottage  gar-  j 
dens,  for  spring  greens— the  tops  l)eing  i 
cut  first,  and  afterwards  the  side  shoots. 
The  Teltow  Turnip,  or  ‘Navet  de  Berlin  ' 
petit  ’ of  the  French  (B.  Sapm  rar.),  is  very  ' 
different  from  any  of  our  culHvate<l  varit*-  j 
ties  of  Turnip,  Its  nnit  being  long  and  j 
spindle-shaped,  somewhat  resembling  a 
carrot.  Its  culture  In  this  countrj'  d.’ifes  | 
from  1790;  but  it  was  well  known  in  1671, 
and  is  noticed  by  Caspar  Bnuhin  in  bis 
Pinax,  It  is  much  more  delicate  in  flavour 
than  our  Common  Tunilp.  In  France  and  \ 
Germany  it  Is  extensively  cultivated,  and  j 
few  great  dinner.?  are  servi'd  up  without  It 
in  one  shaiie  or  other.  It  enriches  all  | 
soups  by  the  peculiar  flavour  contained  In  j 
the  outer  rind,  which  is  thin,  and  must  not  I 
lie  cut  away,  but  scraped.  Stewed  in  gravy, 

; It  forms  a most  excellent  dish,  and,  lH*lng  1 
white,  Is  very  ornamental  when  mixed 
and  served  with  carrots.  [W.  B.  B.] 

BUAVAIRIA,  Tlie  Onpchacanthns  Cm* 
mingii  of  >*ees  von  Est'nlx'ck.  [B.  S,] 

BRAVOA.  A genus  of  AmarjTllds, 
containing  a single  species,  B.  f70Hinf^orrt, 

I native  of  Mexico.  This  is  a bulbous  or 
i rather  a tul>erous  plant,  with  a tuft  of  i 
i radical  linear  keeled  leaves,  and  an  erect  | 
; flower-stem,  a f(W)t  or  more  in  licight,  i 
1 supiKjrtIng  a raceme  of  nodding  flowers,  | 
which  grow  in  pairs,  and  are  of  a rich  | 
I orange-red  outside  and  yellowish  witliin.  I 
i The  tulier  is  somewhat  elongated,  tuni-  | 
: cated,  st'nding  down  several  thick  fleshy 
, roots.  The  i>erlanth,  which  is  rather  over 
; an  inch  long,  consists  of  a fuimel-shaped  | 
curved  tu!»e  widening  at  the  throjit,  and  i 
having  a very  short  six-cleft  somewhat  * 
I spreading  limb.  There  are  six  stamens,  | 

I and  an  inferior  tliree-eelled  ovary,  with  a 
I long  exserti»d  filiform  style  torminat(.*d  by 
I a dilated  stigma.  It  is  a very  graceful 
I plant.  [T.  31.3 

I BIIAYERA.  A genus  of  Bosacefe  nami'd 
after  a French  physician.  Dr.  Brayor,  who 
obsi’rved  the  valuable  medicinal  j>roper- 
ties  of  the  <mly  species  of  this  genus,  and 
sent  a specimen  of  the  plant  to  Kunth. 
The  plant  Is  known  by  Its  top-shaiH‘d  calyx,  I 
i the  limb  of  which  is  divided  Into  ten  I 
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i flourmcnts,  five  exterior  to  t]»c  remainder, 
which  are  murti  sniallor  and  of  a different 
6hai>e ; it  has  two  small  l)rarts  at  the  base. 
‘ Petals  five,  small,  linear,  scale  like  ;*  sta- 
mens fifteen  to  twenty,  inserted  with  the 
I pt^tals  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  theiila- 
ments  unequal  In  leriKth.  Carpels  tw*o  at 
1 the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  one  to  two- 
[ seeded;  style  terminal ; stigma  peltate. 

I B.  anthelmintiea,  tbeonly  known  species, 

I is  an  Abyssinian  tree  with  alternate  pin- 
: nated  leaves  and  dirpcious  flowers;  in  the 
I true  female  flowers  the  petals  and  stamens 


Brayera  anthelnsintlca. 

arc  entirely  wanting.  The  flowers  of  this 
tree  have  been  long  used  by  the  natives  as 
a vermifuge,  and  have  proved  very  efflea* 
clous  in  the  removal  of  tape- worm  in  this 
country.  The  cause  of  its  peculiar  effects 
is  not  well  understood.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRAYETTE.  (Fr.)  Primula  (ojSlcinalU) 
verU. 

BRAZILETTO.  The  common  name  for 
C(e8alpinia ; also  si>eclally,  the  colonial 
name  of  C.  brasiliensis,  the  timber  of  which 
is  used  for  cabinet-work. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  A dye  wood  obtained 
from  Ccesalpinia  echinata,  and  other  species. 

BRAZORIA.  A genus  of  Labiat(et  na- 
tives of  Texas,  and  containing  two 
species  of  erect  branching  herbs  with  the 
lower  leaves  petiolate  and  obovate-oblong, 
the  upper  serrate  and  lanceolate,  and  the 
flowers  In  simple  terminal  spikes.  The 
calyx  Is  campanulate  and  two-lipped,  with 
the  upper  lip  bilobed  and  the  lower 
! trilobed.  The  corolla  tube  Is  considerably 
exsorted,  the  throat  Inflated,  and  the  limb 
bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  erect,  slightly 
hnol>ed  or  entire,  and  the  lower  deeply 
trifld,  with  its  roundish  lobes  spreading  or 
recun'ed,  [W.  C.] 

BREAD-FRUIT.  Artoearpus  incisa. 


BREAD-NUT.  The  seed  of  Drosimum 
Altc<u!lrum. 

BREAD-ROOT.  Psoralea  esculcnia. 

BREAD,  TARTAR.  The  fleshy  root  of 
Crambe  tatarica. 

BREAD-TREE,  of  N.  Australia.  C7ar- 
denia,  or  Atibertia  eduUs. 

BREAK-YOrU-SPECTACLKS.  A ^nilgar 
name  for  the  BImMjotile,  or  Corn  Bottle, 
Centaurea  Cpuntts. 

BREATIIING-rORES.  See  Stomates. 

BRE'DES.  (Fr.)  Solnnum  nigrum.  — 
D’ANGOLE.  Basellarubra.  — GLACI.ALE. 
Ifesembrpanthemum  crystallinum. 

BREDEMEYRA.  A plant  which  is  imper- 
fectly known  and  referred  doubtfulJ.v  to 
the  milkwort  family  {Polt/galacetr).  It  is 
described  as  being  a shrub  with  alternate 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  which  are  stalked 
and  smooth,  and  numerous  yellow  flowers 
which  are  disposed  in  terminal  much- 
branched  panicles.  The  cjilyx  Is  flve- 
leaved,  two  of  the  leaves  petal-like  ; Uie 
petals  are  three  In  number,  the  inter- 
mediate one  keeled ; the  stamens  eight, 
united  at  their  base ; and  the  fruit  an 
ovate  two-celled  drupe.  The  plant  is  said 
to  Ix)  a native  of  Venezuela.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BREHMIA.  A genus  of  Loganiaeece, 
containing  but  one  species,  B.  fpinofia, 
which  Is,  as  its  name  implies,  a spiny 
shrub.  It  grows  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  is  funnshed  with  opposite  stalked 
three  or  five-nerved  entire  leaves,  ellip- 
tical in  form,  and  small  green  flowers 
arranged  in  dense  cymes  at  the  apex  of 
the  branches.  The  hard-shelled  rli)c  fruit 
resembles  an  orange  in  size  and  apj>car- 
ance,  and  contains  many  seeds  Immersed  in 
a copious  pulp.  The  genus  differs  chiefly  | 
from  the  nux-vomlcas  {Stri/chnos)  in  having  j 
a one-celled  ovary.  The  plant  is  found  in  j 
Madagascar,  where  It  Is  called  ‘ Voiva 
Vountaca,'  in  eastern  Africa,  and  also  on 
the  west  coast.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
commonly  eaten  by  the  natives  wherever  ' 
it  grows  ; It  Is  somewhat  acid,  and  said  to 
l>e  delicious ; but  probably  the  seeds,  from 
its  near  relationship  to  the  uux-voniicas, 
are  poisoimus.  It  Is,  however,  remarkable 
that  the  pulp  of  many  species  of  .S'tri/cftnoa, 
whoso  seeds  are  a deadly  poison,  is  perfectly 
harmless.  [A.  A.  B.J 

BREJETJBA.  A kind  of  cocoa-nut,  the 
wood  of  which  is  used  by  the  Brazilian 
ludlans  In  making  their  i>est  bow’s. 

BRE'SINB.  (Fr.)  Zinnia  multifiora, 

BllEWERIA.  A genus  of  herbs  or 
; undershrubs,  natives  of  New  Holland,  tix»p- 
Ical  Asia,  and  Madagascar,  l>clong1ng  to 
the  order  C<mvolvnlac€(r.  They  have  alter- 
nate entire  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary 
flowers.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  sul>- 
equal  sepals  ; the  corolla  is  campanulate 
and  plaited.  There  arc  five  included 
stamens,  The  ovary  is  two-celled,  with 
two  ovules  iu  each  cell,  and  bearing  a 


I 


style  which  is  divided  nearly  half  its 
ieniTth,  and  has  a capitate  sti»?ina  on  each 
division.  The  capsule  is  two-celled  and  con- 
tains four  seeds.  [W.  U.l 

BREXIA.  A genus  of  small  trees  belong- 
ing to  Brexiacea:^  an  order  whose  affinities 
are  doubtful.  They  are  natives  of  Ma- 
dagascar, and  have  altcnmte  petiolate 
leatherj*  leaves,  entire  or  furnished  with 
spiny  teeth.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
uml>el8,  of  leathery  texture  and  greenish 
hue ; calyx  with  five  short  segments ; 
petals  also  live;  stamens  five,  arising 
from  a toothed  disk  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  and  adnate  with  it;  ovary 
five-celled.  Fruit  drupaceous,  five-ribbed, 
slightly  papillose,  about  the  size  of  an 
|i  omnge;  seeds  numerous.  In  cultivation 
they  are  handsome  hothouse  plants,  usually 
called  Thcoi>hrasta8.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BREXIACE.K  The  genera  7x- 

erba,  Argnpht/llnm,  and  Romsiea,  each  con- 
sisting of  only  one  or  two  species,  liavo 
iH'cn  proposed  as  a small  family  allied  to 
Sftxifragacecp.  They  are,  however,  not  all 
ver>'  closely  ctmnected  with  eacli  other, 
and  neither  form  a natural  group  nor  are 
they  united  by  any  well-marked  common 
character.  It  is  proba)>le  that  when  the 
very  varied  forms  now  provisionally 
grouped  round  the  Saxi/ragncece  shall  liave 
]>een  thoroughly  revised,  the  Brexiacece 
will  he  broken  up,  and  the  genera  distri- 
buted into  new  combinations  better  de- 
fined than  the  present  group. 

BRIDGESIA.  A genus  of  the  soapwort 
family  (.SapnirffTccrr)  indigenous  In  tlie  pro- 
vince of  (.Toquimbo  in  Chili.  The  cut- 
leaved B.  incUi/oUa  Is  the  only  knoA\m 
species,  and  is  a shrub  three  to  five  feet 
high  with  alternate  stalked  simple  lol>ed 
leaves,  and  with  the  fiower-stalks  axil- 
lary and  single,  some  of  the  flowers,  which 
arc  small,  l>earing  stjimcns  only,  others 
with  both  stamens  and  pistil.  The  fruit 
Is  a three  celled  bladder^’ capsule,  eacli  of 
the  cells  prolonged  into  a wing  on  the 
back,  and  containing  a single  seed.  The 
genus  may  be  distinguished  from  any  in 
the  family  i>y  its  leaves  alone.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bridges,  a most  extensive 
collector  of  Chilian  plants.  Tliesame  name 
has  been  also  given  to  a group  of  Fhyto 
lac(*ads,  now  included  In  Ercilla;  and  to  a 
group  of  composites,  now  included  in 
Polyachymt.  [A.  A.  B,] 

BRIER,  or  BRIER  ROSE.  The  com- 
mon larger-growing  British  species  of 
Rose,  c.’*i>ecially  the  Dog  Rose,  BOsm  ca~ 
ninn ; somoMnics  WTitten  Briar.  — , 
SWEET.  The  Eglantine,  Rosa  rubiginosa. 

BUIGALOW.  Acacia  excelJta. 

BRKiXOLES.  The  dried  fniits  known 
as  Provence  prunes  or  French  plums. 

BRILLAXTATSIA.  A genus  of  Aran- 
thurcfp,  containing  one  or  two  species, 
natives  of  Guinea.  They  arc  erect  Tiranch- 
Ing  herbs  witli  ovate-cordate  leaves  on 
long  petioles,  and  large  purple  flowers  in 


r terminal  panicles,  with  small  linear  bracts. 

I The  calyx  is  flve-iwirted,  with  unequal 
j linear  segments,  the  upj)er  being  the 
I longer.  The  rlngent  corolla  has  the 
I upper  lip  falcate  and  overarching  with  a 
I triftd  apex,  and  the  Inferior  large,  spread- 
I Ing,  and  shortly  trifld.  There  are  two 
I fertile  stamens  Inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
J tulM?,  and  ha^^ng  long  linear  bilocular  ■ 

' anthers ; the  two  barren  stamens  are  re-  I 
j present^  by  short  filaments.  The  ovnrj"  ] 

' is  oblong,  hairj’,  and  surrounded  by  a disc,  1 
and  bears  a style  of  the  same  length  as  the  1 
! corolla,  terminated  by  an  unequally  bifid  I 
stigma.  The  capsular  fruit  is  straight,  ' 
narrow,  tetragonous,  and  two-celled,  with 
j six  to  eight  sc^s  in  each  cell.  [W.  C.j  j 

I BRIMSTONE,  VEGETABLE.  The  In-  1 
flammable  spores  of  Lycojmiium  elavatum  | 

I and  Selago^  employed  on  the  continent  in  j 
I the  manufacture  of  fireworks. 

! BRINJAL.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  egg-plant, 
Snlannm  3feUmgnia,  Mr.  Bcntham  writes  | 

^ it  Brliigall.  | 

BRINVILLIERS.  (Fr.)  Spigelia  An-  i 
' thelmia. 

BRISTLEWORTS.  A name  applied  by 
; Llndley  to  the  iJesvauxiace^B. 

I BRISTLY.  Covered  with  stiff  sharp 
I hairs,  or  bristles. 

! BRITTLEWORTS.  A name  given  by 
Llndley  to  the  Viatomacece. 

I BRIZA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong-  * 
lug  to  the  tril^  Festuceap,  distinguished 
I chiefly  by  the  inflorescence  i^eiiig  in 
panicles,  the  splkelets  of  which  contain 
from  five  to  twelve  Imbricated  flowers  ; and 
in  tlie  two  glumes  being  nearly  equal,  and 
, like  the  pales  membranous,  with  scarious 
margins.  The  Quaking  Grasses  are  all 
handsome  plants,  so  much  so,  that  B. 

I maxima  and  B.  min<rr  are  frequently  cult!- 
{ rated  in  gardens  as  oniamental  annuals. 

I Stcudel  describes  thirty  species,  which  are 
I mostly  natives  of  South  America:  Brazil, 

1 Chiu,  and  Peru,  being  the  principal  coun- 
trie.s  which  produce  them.  Two  are  British 
I plants,  B.  media  and  B.  minor:  the  former  a 
1 Ytry  common  si>ecles,  on  light  limestone 
I soils,  &c.,  the  latter  conflned  to  a few 
1 loc.alitles  In  England.  They  are  not  of 
agricultural  importance,  though  B.  media 
is  a prevailing  grass  on  some  good  perma- 
nent pastures.  [D.  M.] 

BRIZOPYRYM.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Festucerv.  Eleven 
species  are  dt^scriiied,  which  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  Soutliern  Hemisphere.  One 
Is, however, from  Nootka  Sound,  B.  boriah', 
and  another  curimis  species  found  by 
Drummond  in  Anstralia,  R.  has 

leafless  culms  rising  to  the  height  of 
four  feet. 

I BROAD  SEED.  The  common  name  for 
I Ulospermum. 

BROCCOLI.  A cultivated  variety  of 
’ tbeCabbage,Rraa«icaeicracca,iu  which  the 
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younff  Inflorescence  Is  condensed  Into  a 
depressed  fleshy  iHlIble  head. 

BRODT-EA.  A smalJ  grenus  of  LiliarffE, 
consisting  of  bulbous  plants  from  Western 
North  America,  ■with  linear  leaves  and 
naked  scar>es  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
rather  large  blue  flowers.  The  base  of  the 
umlK'l  is  surrounded  by  an  involucre  »>1 
small  scatIous  bracts ; perianth  funnel 
shaped,  six-cleft ; stamens  three,  attached 
to  the  perianth,  alternating  with  three 
scales  (abortive  stamens).  The  ovary  is  sur- 
rounded by  a fleshy  tbree-lolx^dhypogjuious 
disk.  The  bulbs  are  small,  enveloped  in  a 
dark  rough  coat.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BROKEN,  when  applied  to  a whorl, 
Bfgiilfles  that  the  parts  thereof  are  not  ail 
on  the  same  plane.  In  fact,  they  form  a 
part  of  an  extremely  short  spiral,  as  may 
be  seen  In  the  calyx  of  any  species  of 
Jlyperieum. 

BROMK,  FALSE.  A common  name  fur 
^rachypodiutn, 

BUOMELIACEiE  {BromelieEt  TillandsiiE, 
BromeluuiSf  the  Pine-Apple  fa. 

mlly).  A natural  order  of  epigy  nous  mono* 
cotyledons  Included  in  Lindley's  narcissal 
alliance.  Sh»>rt-8temmed  plants  with  rigid 
channelled  often  scurfy  and  spiny  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers.  Outer  perianth  (calyx) 
three-parti*d,  r>erslstent;  inner  (corolla)  of 
three  withering  petals;  sUimeiis  six,  in- 
serted In  the  tube  of  the  perianth  ; anthers 
opening  on  the  side  next  the  plsifl ; style 
single.  Fruit  either  a dry  capsule  or  succu- 
lent. ihrec-celled,  many-sceded;  embryo 
very  small,  at  the  base  of  mealy  albumen. 
Natives  of  the  American  continent  and 
islands,  whence  they  have  been  distributed 
to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  Ananoeaa 
sativa,  the  Pine-apple  or  Ananas,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  plants  of  the  order. 
Its  fniit  is  coniiHH^  of  the  pistils  and 
bracts  of  several  flowers  united  Into  a 
succulent  mass  and  crowned  by  a series  of 
green  leaves.  It  is  par  ejeeellence  the  fruit 
of  the  Eastern  islands.  The  fibres  of  the 
plant  are  used  In  manufacture.  Bronieiia 
Pingnin  Is  a remedy  for  worms  In  the 
West  Indies.  Some  of  the  Rromeliads 
grow  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  are  called  Air-plants.  One  of  these  1s 
TiUand^ia  ujenemdea^  the  Trce-l>eard  of 
S^uuli  America,  which  consists  of  amass 
of  block  fibres.  These  arc  employed  for 
fiLufflng  cushion!*,  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  Moss,  Black  Moss,  or  L*)ng  Moss. 
There  .are  twenty-eight  known  genera  and 
170  species.  Illustrative  genera : 

Btomelia^  -^climcu,  Bilbergiat  TdMndsia, 
Bonapartea.  [J.  H.  B.]  j 

BROMELIA.  The  natural  order  Bromc- 
liacem  t:ikes  its  name  from  this  genus, 
which  consists  of  plants  with  short  stems, 
and  densely-packed  rigid  leaves,  generally  , 
lance-shaped,  with  spiny  margins,  and  1 
channelled  on  the  upper  surface.  The  calyx  | 
is  threo-parted,  much  shorter  than  the  | 
corolla,  which  consists  of  three  i>ctal8,  ' 
convolute,  erect  or  spreading  at  the  top.  j 


The  stigmas  are  three  — short,  fleshy,  and  I 
erect.  The  fruit  Is  succulent.  The  fruit  | 
of  B.  Pingnin  yields  in  the  West  Indies  a , 
cooling  juice,  iiiucli  used  in  fevers,  etc,  , 
Many  of  them  supply  volu.oble  fibre  for  tex-  i 
tile  purposes,  and  which  might  also  be  ; 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  in  stoves  for 
their  ornamental  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.]  ' 

BUOMIIEADIA  paluitria.  In  the  Malay  i 
Archipelago  there  grows  In  bogs  the  or-  , 
chidaceous  plant  to  which  this  name  has  ; 
lH‘en  given.  It  has  the  habit  of  such  New  , 
World  species  as  Bpideudrum  elonyainmt 
the  stems  being  erect,  and  clothed  with  . 
leathery  distichous  leaves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  large  and  white,  with  a purple 
and  yellow  lip.  are  placed  close  together  on  \ 
a stUf  zigzag  rarhis,  which  is  in  s(»me  cases  j 
bninched.  The  lip,  which  is  cucullate,  and  | 
firmly  fixed  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  ' 
column,  has  the  unusual  character  of  bear- 
ing a long  woolly  ridge  in  the  middle. 
Mr.  Finlay  sou  first  detected  it  near  Singa- 
pore. J 

BROMrr.«5.  A genus  of  grasses,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  FtMucffp^  distinguished  chiefly  , 
by  the  lufl(»rescence  being  In  lax  luuil- 
cles,  very  rarely  crowded  ; glumes  unequal,  I 
containing  from  tl>ree  to  many  flowers, 
the  spikelets  lanceolate  and  compressed ; ; 
ovules  two,  the  lower  with  a long  awn  at-  ' 
tached  nearly  at  the  tip ; styles  Ixdow  the 
top  of  the  fruit.  Steudel  describes  l-il 
species  in  his  Synopsis.  They  have  a very 
extensive  geographical  range.  The  greater  : 
number  are,  however,  natives  of  temperate  ; 
climates,  and  those  that  approach  tropical  ; 
limits  generally  grow  at  considerable  ele-  j 
vatinns  on  mountains.  About  eight  species 
are  n.itives  of  Britain,  along  with  some 
which  h.ave  been  Introduced,  and  are  now 
enumerated  In  British  floras.  They  are  ; 
not  considered  first-class  agricultural  gras- 
ses, though  the  Soft  Brome  Grass,  B.  ! 

constitutes  a large  portion  frt‘quently  of 
good  meadows,  but  lK*ing  of  annual  dura-  j 
tion  only.  It  is  not  so  common  on  good  ! 
permanent  pastures.  B.  erectus  is  a strong 
growing  perennial  species,  which  Is  rather 
abundant  In  some  districts,  and  scarce  in 
others.  The  Tall  Brome  Grass,  B.  is 

one  of  the  most  l>eautiful  of  gra.sscs,  al-  I 
though  a coarse  kind,  of  little  agricult  iinil 
importance.  [D.  M.j  ; 

BRONGNTARTIA.  A genus  of  the  pea-  * 
flowercil  trll>e  of  the  leguminous  family, 
numbering  eight  species,  all  of  them  na- 
tives of  Mexico  or  Texas.  They  are  shnilis, 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  many 
imlrs  of  ovate  or  elliptical  leaflets,  which  , 
are  generally  about  half-an-inch  in  length.  ; 
Tlie  flower-stalks  are  twin,  in  the  axils  of  j 
the  upper  leaves,  and  the  flowers  flesh-  | 
coloured,  or  violet,  the  keeled  petal  yellow.  ; 
The  pod.sare  stalked,  thin,  and  in  form  like 
the  blade  of  a table  knife,  but  pointed,  and 
contain  six  to  eight  seiMs.  None  of  the 
si^ecles  are  In  cultivation.  The  genus  is 
named  in  honour  of  Adolphe  Broiignlart, 
a famous  French  botanist.  (A.  A.  B.J 
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BRONTESIS.  A name  given  to  express 
the  injury  done  to  plants  by  lightning. 
This  Is  generally  clear  enough  from  the 
outward  effects,  the  branches  being  broken, 
and  the  trunk  shivered.  Tl>e  injury,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  insidious,  and,  tliough 
no  external  damage  may  appear,  or  none 
which  immediately  excites  attention,  the 
connection  of  the  component  parts  of  the  i 
trunk  may  be  dissolved  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, by  the  sudden  generation  of  gas, 
or  tlie  expansion  of  tlie  sap,  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  lightning.  The  whole 
vegetative  power  of  a tree  may  also  be  at 
once  arrested.  But  many  of  the  cases  of 
sudden  death  which  arc  commonly  attri- 
buted to  lightning  are  the  results  of  the 
spawn  of  some  fungus  attacking  the  roots, 
vegetation  being  kept  up  by  a slight  thread 
of  sound  tissue,  as  In  the  condition  called 
gtnnming ; and  when  this  at  last  gives 
way,  the  plant  at  once  perishes.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BROOK-BEAN.  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

BROOKLIME.  Veronica  Becedbunga, 

BROOKWEED.  The  common  name  for 
Samolue. 

BROOM.  Cytisus,  or  Sarothamnus  sco- 
parivs;  also  applied  to  Lygeum  Sportum. 
— , AFRICAN.  A common  name  for  Aspa- 
lathus.  — , DYER’S.  Genista  tinctoria. 
— , RUSH.  A common  name  for  Vhni- 
naria  ; also  applied  to  Sparthim  jnneeum. 
— , SPANISH.  Spartinm  junceum. 

BROOM  CORN.  Sorghum  vulgare,  the 
branched  panicles  of  which  arc  made  into 
carpet  brooms  and  clothes-brushes.  Also 
Sorghum  saccharatum. 

BROOM  RAPE.  Tlie  common  name  for 
Orobunche.  — , NAKED.  An  American 

name  for  Aphyllon, 

BRflOMEIA.  A most  rcmark.able  genus 
of  puffballs,  which  has  at  present  occurred 
only  in  .South  Africa,  The  inner  s;ic,  or  perl- 
dium,  is  precisely  like  that  of  Geaster,  but 
completely  expo.sed,  the  outer  sac  being 
represented  by  a thick  corky  stratum,  in 
which  a multitude  of  Individuals  are  half 
sunk,  like  jewels  in  a matrix.  Some  ap- 
proach to  it  is  made  by  a fine  comi)ound 
species  of  starry  puffljall,  found  in  Ceylon 
and  Cuba,  though  in  that  case  the  Inner 
peridium  is  not  at  all  exposed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BROSIMUM.  A genus  of  the  order  of 
artocarpads  (Artocarpacea),  Containjng 
six  or  seven  species,  natives  of  tropical 
South  America.  They  are  large  trees, 
abounding  in  milky  juice,  and  having  en- 
tire leaves.  Their  male  and  female  flowers 
are  generally  congregated  into  a globular 
head,  but  are  sometimes  borne  on  separate 
trees  : they  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla, 
the  males  consisting  of  single  stamens, 
separated  from  each  other  by  shield-like 
scales,  and  the  females  of  a soli tar>' style, 
terminating  in  two  stigma.s.  The  fruit  isa 
small  one-seeded  berry. 

Jt,  Alicostrum,  the  Brea<l-nut  tree  of 
Jamaica,  has  a tall  straight  trunk,  and 


smooth  shining  deep-green  elliptical 
lance-shaped  leaves.  Its  pale-yellow  heads 
of  flowers  are  succeeded  by  round  yellow 
fruits,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  ami  con- 
Uining  a single  seed,  called  Bread-nut  m 
Jamaica.  These  so-called  nuts  are  eatable, 
and  are  said  to  form  an  agreeable  and  j 
nourishing  article  of  food  : when  boiled  or  ^ 
roasted,  they  taste  like  hazel-nuts.  The 
young  branches  and  shoots,  also,  are  an 
excellent  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle; 
and  the  wood,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  mahogany.  Is  used  by  West  In- 
dian cabinet-makers.  I 

n.  Anbletii,  a native  of  British  Guiana  ' 
and  Trinidad,  also  forms  a large  tree,  often  . 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  and  two  or  | 
three  feet  thick.  The  leaves  are  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  their  top  end  broader 
than  the  bottom ; and  they  are  covered 
with  a whitish  down  on  the  under  surface. 
The  heart  wood  of  this  tree  is  excecHlingly 
beautiful,  being  of  a rich  brown  colour, 
and  mottled  with  irregularly-shaped  dark 
spots,  on  which  account  it  is  called  Letter- 
wood,  .Snake-wood,  or  Leopard-wood.  Un- 
fortunately, liowever,  it  is  only  procurable 
in  narrow  pieces,  and  is  therefore  chiefly 
used  for  veneering  sm.all  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  for  making  walking-stick.s, 
which,  however,  are  very  liable  to  split. 

B.  Galactodendron,  wlilch  is  the  Cow- 
tree  of  South  America,  yields  a milk  of  as 
good  (luality  as  that  from  the  cow.  It 
forms  large  forests  on  the  mountains  near 
the  town  of  Cariaco,  and  elsewhere  along  • 
the  se.'i-coast  of  Venezuela  — growing  to  j 
upwards  of  100  feet  high,  with  a smooth  • 
trunk  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
without  branches  for  the  first  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  of  its  height.  The  leaves  arc 
of  a leathery  texture,  strongly  veined, 
and  of  a deep  shining  green  colour.  They 
arc  about  a foot  long,  and  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  of  a somewhat  elliptical 
j hirm,  terminating  In  a sliarp  point.  In 
South  America  the  Cow  tree  is  called 
I’alo  de  Vaca,  or  Arbol  de  Leche.  Its 
milk,  which  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions in  the  trunk,  so  closely  resembles 
tlie  milk  of  the  cow,  both  in  appearance 
and  quality,  that  it  is  commonly  used  .as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  pl.aces  where  the  tree  is  abundant. 
Unlike  many  otlier  vegetable  milks,  it  is 
perfectly  wholesome,  and  verj'  nourishing, 
possessing  an  agreeable  taste,  like  that  of 
sweet  cream,  and  a plea.sant  bal.«!nmic 
odour;  Its  only  unpleasant  quality  being  a 
slight  amount  of  stickiness.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  this  milk  has  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess a composition  closely  resembling  some 
animal  substances ; and,  like  animal  milk. 
It  quickly  forms  a yellow  cheesy  scum 
‘ upon  its  surface,  and,  after  a few  days’ 
expf)!^ureto  the  atmosphere,  turns  sourand 
! putrifles.  It  contains  upwards  of  fhirry 
p(T  cent,  of  a resinous  substance,  called 
galactin  by  chemists.  [A.  S.] 

BROS.S.EA.  An  imperfectly  knm\m 
genus  of  Vaccinia cefT,  conijirising  a West 
Indian  shrub,  bearing  solitary  axillary  or  a 
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few  tormina  flowers,  whose  stalks  have 
two  hracts,  a conoid  corolla,  five  included 
stamens.  The  capsule  has  five  many-seeded 
! compartments,  and  Is  covered  by  the  cn- 
1 larged  limb  of  the  calyx  ; seeds  very  small. 
■ B.  eoccinea  is  in  cultivation,  and  is  de- 
j scribed  as  a cistus-like  shrub,  with  scarlet 
j flowers  half  an  Inch  long.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BIIOUALLE  E'LEVE'E.  (Fr.)  BroicaUia 
elata. 

BROrOHTONIA  tanguinea  is  a hand- 
some West  Indian  epiphytal  pscudolmll>- 
! ous  orchid  with  oblong  coriaceous  leaves, 
. and  asbort  spike  of  deep  crimson  flowers. 
! It  has  a spur  completely  Immersed  beneatli 
I the  surface  of  the  ovary.  Ills  common  In 
Cuba  on  hushes,  but  more  usually  comes 
from  Jam.aica.  Its  nearest  affinity  Is  with 
L(elia  and  Cattleya. 

I BROUSSONETIA.  This  genus  la  allied 
to  tile  mulberry,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
order  of  morads  {Moracefe).  Three  si)ecies 
have  been  dellned,  but  they  may  probalily 
be  all  referred  to  one,  namely,  B.  papy- 
ri/era,  the  Paper  Mulberry,  which  is  so 
called  on  account  of  its  Hbfous  Inner-hark 
being  used  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
for  making  paper.  It  grows  wild  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  also  In  many  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  natives 
manufacture  a large  part  of  their  clothing 
from  its  bark.  It  forms  a small  tree, 
attaining  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a trunk  seldom  more  than  a foot  in 
I diameter,  and  generally  branching  at  a 
I short  distance  from  the  ground.  The 
: young  branches  are  covered  with  short 
I soft  hairs.  The  leaves  are  deciduous,  and 
vary  very  much  In  shape,  those  of  youn.g 
trees  being  frequently  divided  into  three 
or  live  sharp-pointed  irregular  lobes,  while 
1 those  of  older  trees  are  mostly  entire  and 
! of  a somewhat  egg-shaped  outline ; they 
arc  very  rough  upon  the  upper  surface, 

' and  slightly  hairy  beneath.  It  has  distinct 
I male  and  female  flowers  produce<l  upon 
separate  trees ; the  m.ales  being  in  cylin- 
drical drooping  catkins,  each  flower  grow- 
ing from  the  base  of  a small  bract,  and 
having  a four-parted  calyx  and  four  sta- 
mens ; while  the  females  are  congregated 
Into  round  heads  or  halls  about  the  size  of 
marbles,  and  each  have  a tubular  three  or 
four-toothed  calyx,  a single  style  produced 
from  the  side  of  the  ovary,  and  a tapering 
stigma.  They  are  succeeded  by  deep-scarlet 
pulpy  fruits,  resembling  a mulljerry  in 
structure,  and  of  a sweetish  flavour,  but 
rather  insipid. 

Tile  Japanese  cultivate  this  plant  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  we  grow  osiers 
and  they  use  only  the  young  sliootsfor  the 
manufacture  of  paper  ; these  are  cut  into 
conveniently  sized  pieces,  and  boiled  until 
the  bark  separates  readily  from  the  wood, 
when  It  is  peeled  off  and  dried  for  future 
use.  To  convert  this  bark  into  paper,  they 
proceed  in  the  following  manner:  — The 
dried  bark  is  first  moistened  by  soaking 
for  a few  hours  in  water;  all  superfluous 
matter  Is  then  removed  by  scraping  with  a 


knife,  after  which  the  bark  is  boiled  In  a 
ley  of  wood-ashes  until  its  flbres  are 
tlioroughly  seirarated,  when  It  is  reduced 
to  a imlp  by  beating  with  wooden  batons  : 
this  pulp  is  then  mixed  with  mucilage  and 
spread  tipon  frames  made  of  rushes.  The 
jiaix-r  thus  made  is  of  a whlty-brown 
colour,  and  very  strong ; It  is  In  common 
use  in  Japan.  Instead  of  paiier,  the  na- 
tives of  the  South  Sea  Islands  manufacture 
from  this  bark  an  exceedingly  tough  cloth, 
called  taps  or  kapa  cloth,  which  they 
commonly  use  for  clothing,  either  plain  or 
printed,  and  dyed  of  various  colours.  This 
cloth  is  principally  made  by  the  women, 
wlio  adopt  the  following  method  of  manu- 
facture:—The  bark  is  first  softened  by 
being  soaked  in  water  for  a considerable 
length  of  time : it  Is  then  placed  upon  a 
log  of  wood  and  beaten  out  with  a baton 


until  It  is  of  the  requisite  degree  of  fine- 
ness : the  baton  is  made  of  very  hard  wood, 
and  has  four  flat  sides,  each  of  which  Is 
sharply  ribbed.  Two  or  four  women 
usually  work  together,  and  as  they  keep 
time  In  beating,  the  noise  they  make  is 
loud  and  musical.  In  some  Islands,  how- 
ever, another  and  inferior  method  is 
adopted,  the  bark  being  placed  upon  a 
flat  boarf,  and  scraped  with  different  kinds 
of  sharp-edged  shells  while  kept  constantly 
wet.  By  employing  mucilage  obtained 
from  the  arrow-root,  the  natives  join 
pieces  of  the  cloth  together,  and  Admiral 
.Sir  Everard  Horae  states  that  the  King  of 
Tongataboo  (one  of  the  Friendly  Islands) 
had  a piece  made  which  was  two  miles  long 
and  120  fet:t  wide.  [A.  S.] 

BROWALLIA.  The  name  of  certain 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  llnari.ads, 
characterl.scd  thus : calyx-teeth  unequal ; 
corolla  salvepshaped  with  a border  di- 
vided Into  live  parts,  all  of  a roundish 
outline  and  slightly  notched  at  the  tip, 
one  piece  broader  than  the  others  ; end  of 
the  style  or  apiiendage  of  the  seed-vessel 
four-lol>ed.  The  genus  was  named  by 
Linnaeus  in  honour  of  .lohn  Browallius, 
bishop  of  Abo,  who  strenuously  supported 
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1 1 the  system  of  that  jrreat  botanist.  The 
j plants  of  this  ffenus  are  natives  of  tropical 
America,  usually  of  erect  habit,  smooth, 
or  hairy  and  viscid  ; the  leaves  alternate, 
1 stalked,  ovate  in  outline;  the  flowers 
I violet  or  blue,  more  rarely  white.  Their 
I li^dsomc  flowers  and  easy  cultivation 
! render  them  favourite  objects  of  culture. 

D.  e/fl/a,  an  upright-growing  species,  and 
I B.  ditniftfa,  ot  more  spreading  habit,  have 
I been  long  In  cultivation;  the  latter  is  a 
I native  of  Panama,  and  has  the  leaves 
I obUmg-ovate,  obli<iue  at  the  base,  the 
I branches  and  flower-stalks  downy,  the 
I corolla  pure  pale  blue,  tending  to  purple  or 
! red  : 8r)metlmes  all  three  colours  are  as* 
I sociated  on  the  same  plant.  [G.  D.j 

BROWNEA.  A genus  of  small  ever- 
green trees  belonging  to  the  Leguminoste 
I and  to  that  section  having  regular  corol- 
las. The  species  are  p<?cullar  to  Venc- 
, zuela.  New  Grenada,  and  some  portions  of 
central  America,  one  of  them  being  also 
1 f<mnd  In  Trinidad.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, (Miually  pinnate,  and  from  one  to  one 
! and  a half  foot  long,  with  from  four  to 
I twelve  pairs  of  entire  leaflets.  The  flowers 
I are  rose-coloured  or  crimson,  and  dls|>osed 
I in  dense  terminal  or  axillary  sessile  beads. 

* The  pods  are  compressed  cimlier-ahaped, 

I often  covered  with  rusty  pubescence,  and 
' contain  many  seeds.  It  would  l>e  difllcult 
I to  point  out  a more  be:iutlful  genus  of 
stove-plants  than  this,  and  few  tropical 
plant-houses  of  any  pretensions  are  with- 
I out  some  of  them.  B.grandiceps  has  long 
' pinnate  leaves  with  about  twelve  pairs  of 
leaflets  and  axillaryor  terminal  flower-heads 
eight  inches  In  diameter;  the  flowers  are 
pink,  verj'  numerous, and  arranged  In  tiers 
as  it  w’erc  round  a conical  axis,  the  outer 
ones  expanding  first,  followed  by  the 
others  until  all  are  open,  when  the  flower- 
head  is  not  unlike  that  of  a Rhododendron. 
The  leaves  droop  during  the  day  so  as 
almost  to  hide  the  flowers  from  view  ; but 
they  have  been  seen  to  rise  up  In  the 
evening  and  remain  erect  ail  the  night; 
the  Ilower.s  are  thus  exposed  to  the  failing 
dew,  but  the  leaves  drooping  again  during 
the  day.  protect  the  flowers  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  This  species  is  a native 
of  V'enezuela,  where  it  Is  calle<l  Rosa  del 
Monte  or  l*alo  de  Cruz,  and  was  Introduced 
to  England  In  182S.  Altogether  there  are 
six  species  in  cultivation,  some  of  them 
Willi  bright  scarlet  flowers,  as  in  B.  eoc- 
cinc/i,  which  was  the  first  known  in  mir 
gardens.  The  genus  Is  named  In  honour 
of  Patrick  Brown,  who  wrote  a history  of 
I Jamaica.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BROWNIAN  MOTION.  A phenomenon 
I J sometimes  called  molecular  motion,  which 
|i  occurs  in  minute  particles,  both  of  vege- 
j[  table  and  mineral  origin,  consisting  In  a 
j rapid  whirling  motion,  the  nature  of 
which  is  obscure,  but  is  certainly  indepen- 
dent of  evaporation  or  other  appreciable 
I external  causes  which  produce  motion  In 
J minute  bodies.  It  :nay  be  seen  admirably 
I in  a weak  solution  of  gamboge,  with  a 


power  of  250  linear.  It  Is  frequently 
observed  In  the  minute  anatomy  of  vege- 
tables, especially  when  the  tissues  are 
diseased.  [M.J.B.] 

BROWNLOWTA.  A genus  of  the  lime- 
tree  family.  B.ehita^  a native  of  Chittagong 
in  Burmah,  is  the  only  known  species,  and 
attains  a great  size,  full  grown  trees  betiig 
j about  fifteen  feet  In  circumference  at  four 
! feet  from  the  ground  ; the  branches  are 
numerous  and  spreading,  forming  a large 
I ovate  shady  head,  and  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  lime-tree  in  form,  arc  entire,  five 
j to  seven-iicrvtHl,  and  often  a font  In  length 
1 and  eight  Inches  broad.  The  flciwers  are 
j In  terminal  panicles,  vorj’  numerous  and 
1 showy,  white  or  pale  yellow  in  colour.  The 
{ fruit  is  made  up  of  five  baccate  carpels, 

: each  containing  one  seed.  [A.  A.  B.J 

BROWN  RED.  Dull  red,  with  a slight  I 
I mixture  of  brown.  | 

i BRUCEA.  A genus  of  SimamhaccCBt  so  ! 
I called  in  honour  of  the  famous  Abyssinian  ’ 
traveller.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with  ; 
I compound  leaves ; flowers  in  heads,  uni- 
I sexual  orsoinetiraes  hermaphrodite;  parts 
I of  the  flower  in  fours  ; stamens  attached  to 
a central  gland-llke  four-lol)cd  gynophore 
I or  stalk  supporting  the  four  drupes.  The 
I stamens  are  sterile  In  the  female  flowers. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Abyssinia, 
China,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  possess 
bitter  proiK'rties  similar  to  quassia,  a drug 
furnished  by  a tree  of  the  same  natural 
onler.  Some  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
as  stove  shrubs.  [M.T.  M.] 

BRFEA.  A genus  of  Artocarpacea, 
comprising  a slirnb  with  alternate  some- 
what heart-shaptHl  serrated  wiH>lIy  leaves, 
and  having  Icjify  bracts,  and  terminal 
stalked  diiecious  flowers.  Calyx  tubular, 
irregularly  four-to<)thc*d ; ovarj'  oblique; 
stigma  lateral,  sessile,  verj'  long,  fringed; 
fruit  hairy.  Native  of  Bengal.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRUGMANSIA,  The  name  of  a genus 
of  Solanaceeet  or  of  one  which  was  for- 
merly included  in  that  order,  hut  which 
has  l>een  separated  by  Miers,  under  the 
name  Atropacerr.  The  species  were  for- 
merly comprised  under  the  genus  Datura^ 
as  there  Is  a close  resemblance  in  the 
flowers  ; but  these  plants  are  shrubs  and 
their  fruit  Is  smooth,  not  spiny,  and  con- 
tains but  two  cells.  B.  s?mrcoIe?is  Is  a wolb 
known  omamentof  our  greenhouses,  with 
its  large  fragrant  tubular  white  blossoms, 
which  arc  sometimes  produced  in  great 
: profusion ; it  is  perhaps  better  knoj^Ti  under 
! Its  old  name  of  Datura  arborea.  Other 
I species  with  orange  and  red  flowers  are  In 
cultivation.  All  arc  natives  of  Peru  and 
the  adjacent  districts  of  South  America. 
Their  seeds  arc  dangerous  stimulating  nar- 
cotics. 

The  name  Brngmamia  is  also  applied  to  a 
genus  of  plants  parasitical,  in  .Tava,  on  the 
rwts  of  certain  si»erie8  of  CiMuf.  They 
consist  of  little  else  hut  flowers,  which  are 
of  the  size  of  the  flst,  hermaphrodite,  with 
a whitish  perianth,  whlcli  is  two  or  three- 
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cleft  and  InU'mally  scaly  or  hatrj*.  These 
I>l;mtd  are  nearly  allied  to  the  carious  and 
gigantic  HnJfUsias.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRUGUEIUA.  One  of  the  genera  of  the 
maiiurove  family  {Jihizophiyracaey,  and 
known  by  having  a to|>-shai>ed  calyx  ad- 
j lierent  to  tl»e  ovary  Ih‘1ow,  and  having 
] a iKTsIstcnt  five  to  thlrteen-lohed  llinh; 

I five  to  thirteen  oblong  iH*tals,  cleft  Into  two 
«‘irments,  leather)  , woolly  at  the  margin, 

! ami  folde<l  that  each  iM-lal  conceals  two 
'■  stamens,  whose  filaments  arc  not  of  e«iual 
j length,  but  all  shorter  tlian  the  t>etals  op- 
posite which  they  are  placed  In  pairs ; their 
i anthers  are  linear,  or  arrow-shai>ed.  The 
‘ t»vary  has  two  to  four  compartments,  each 
I contalningiwoovules;  stigma  two  or  four- 
1 toothed  on  the  end  of  a style,  which  is 
I alntut  the  length  of  the  stamens.  The  fruit 
is  crowned  hy  the  persistent  calyx,  and  the 
! seed  within  it  germinates  before  It  has 
• fallen  from  the  branch, as  In  the  true  man- 
I groves.  The  tnH'S  are  natives  of  the  East 
I indies,  where  the  bark  Is  used  as  an  astrin- 
; gent,  for  tanning  purposes,  and  for  dyeing 
black.  [M.T.^L] 

I BRUMAILLE.  (Fr.)  Erica  scoparta. 
i BRUXELLIA.  A genus  of  XaTUhory^ 

I lacefv,  consisting  of  trees  with  simple  or 
t compound  leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers  In 
I axillary  or  terminal  panicles.  The  calyx  is 
four  or  five-parted.  There  are  no  petals. 
The  eight  or  ten  stamens  of  the  male 
flowers  arise  from  a depressed  hairy  disc. 

; 111  the  female  flowers  the  stamens  aro 
' ahs4*nt,  but  there  are  four  or  five  ovaries,  i 
each  terminated  hy  a short  style.  The 
fruit  consists  of  four  or  five  two-seeded  i 
capsules,  which  open  inwardly.  Tbespeclcs  ^ 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  the  , 
Sandwich  Islands.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

BRUXFET.SIA.  A name  given  to  a 
genus  of  Scrophulariacefc  in  honour  of  ■ 
: Otto  Brunfels  of  Metz,  who  lived  about  1 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
1 contributed  to  the  revival  of  botanical 
’ science.  The  genus  is  known  by  the 
possession  of  a flve-cleft  calyx  ; a corolla 
with  a long  tube,  very  slightly  dilated  at 
the  top,  and  a flat  limb,  flve-cleft  witli 
rounded  loU’s,  bilabiate  in  aestivation ; 
four  fertile  stamens  with  anthers  which 
are  confluent  at  the  top;  and  a style 
which  Is  bent  Inwards  at  the  top,  where  ! 
It  is  divided  into  two  stigmatic  lobes.  Tlie  ; 
capsule  is  leather)’  or  fleshy,  more  rarely  j 
• imlchlscent  and  drupo-like  ; seeds  several,  I 
ratlier  large.  Imbedded  In  pulp.  The  ! 
: species  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  natives 
I of  St)uth  America  and  the  West  Indies,  | 
; and  have  handsome  fragrant  flowers  of 
I a blue  or  white  colour.  Some  of  the  spi'cies  i 
' arc  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

j BRrXIATE.K.  A small  family  Tint  sopa- 
' rated  by  any  iK>«ltive  character  from  //o- 
I m<nnvlidc(r,  although  voo'  different  in 
habit.  They  aro  mostly  much-branched 
heath-like  shrubs  from  South  Africa  or 
Madagascar.  The  leaves  arc  usually  small, 
crowded  and  entire,  without  stipules.  The 


flowers  in  terminal  heads,  with  an  inferior 
or  half-inferior  one  t^*  thrt‘C-celled  ovary,  i 
havingone  tp  two i>cmlulous ovules  in  each  , 
cell ; a five-i’left  calyx  ; five  jietals  alternat-  I 
ing  with  the  calyx-lobes  : five  stamens  ! 
alternating  with  the  i>etaN:  and  a simple 
or  two  and  three-cleft  style.  The  fruit  Is 
dry  and  Indehisceiii,  or  sei'arates  into  Iiide- 
hisoent  cocci.  There  are  about  sixty 
species  known,  distributed  info  fifteen 
genera,  including  and  Ophint^  of 

which  some  lioianists  form  a distinct 
fainiiy,  still  more  nearly  allied  to  llamas 
mrlUU'w  in  habit  as  well  as  in  clmraeter. 
The  Bnoiiuct^p  will  indeed  probably  here- 
after iM?  entirely  iucUuUKl  In  Ilamamclidccr^ 
iiotwiihstnndfng  their  want  of  stipules,  , 
which  is  now  supp(»K*d  to  f>e  the  only 
constant  differential  character.  1 

BllFNIA.  A genus  of  epigjnouB exoge-  | 
nous  plants,  typical  of  the  group  Bnmiucefr,  ^ 
distinguished  chiefly  by  having  the  flowers  i 
aggregate  in  little  heads  ; calyx  8uiK?rior, 
five-parted  ; filaments  of  the  stamens  In- 
serted into  the  claw's  of  the  petals ; stignms 
cleft,  with  small  two-celled  ovaries.  The 
sp<*cfcs  arc  all  natives  of  South  Africa, 
and,  conse«iuently,  require  the  protection 
of  a greenhouse  in  England.  B.  iUKi>fliyra 
Is  the  siiecfes  which  Is  most  generally 
rultivated,  and  w’hen  well  grown,  it  forms 
, a very  handsome  plant.  [D.  M.] 

I BRrXNEUS,  Deep  hrowTi ; not  much 
I different  from  chestnut-brown. 

BRFXXirniA.  A tfenxxft of  Polpgonacf(rt  \ 
containing  a single  sfacies,  B.  cirrhuaa,  a 
native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  North 
America.  The  stem  is  shrubby,  twining, 
with  alternate  shortly-stalk^  smooth 
ovate-acuminate  entire  leaves ; the  leaf- 
sfalks  are  dilated  at  the  base,  and  half- 
clasping,  a hairy  line  completing  the  circle 
round  the  stem  ; i»eduncle8  axillary  and 
U’rminal  often  eiidingln  tendrils ; brad  lets 
small  with  several  flowers  from  the  axil  of  j 
each,  the  whole  so  arranged  that  the  flowers  1 
are  racemose  on  the  peduncles;  perianth  I 
lierbaceous,  verj'  small,  l)ell-shapt‘d,  five-  • 
l«irted ; stamens  eight  or  ten ; styles  three ; | 
nut  three  angled.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BUl’NONIA,  B^^NONIACE.^F..  The 
genus  Bninohia  consists  of  two  Austra- 
lian herhgwith  capitate  blue  flow'crs,giving 
them  the  asiH*ct  of  a 5caWo«a  or  of  a 
(tlobvlaria;  whilst  in  their  structure,  and 
especially  In  their  stigma,  enclosed  in  a 
iwo-valved  cup,  they  arc  more  nearly  ; 
a!!i(*d  to  Good(nincea>.  Robert  Brown,  in 
whose  honour  the  genus  was  named,  con- 
sidered it  as  a section  or  anomalous  genus 
of  flic  latter  family  ; whilst  others  have 
thought  that  the  completely  free  ovary 
and  exalbuminous  seeds,  combined  with 
the  Inflorescence,  are  sufllclent  to  mark  it 
ns  a distinct  family  under  the  name  of 
Brunoniacetr. 

The  Brtinoniaif  grow  up  with  tufts  of 
entire  spathnlate  radical  h^ves,  and  naked 
seai>es  terminated  by  the  compact  head  of 
small  blue  flowers,  which  are  surrounded 
by  bracts.  The  flve-cleft  calyx  has  three 
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bnu'ts  at  the  base ; the  corolla  is  flve-parteil, 
i the  two  upper  segments  seiairate  from  the 
! others ; the  flve  stamens  are  hypogynous, 

' with  the  anthers  slightly  cohering ; tho 
' ovary  is  free,  one-celled  and  one-ovulcd, 

I with  a simple  style : and  thefruit  is  a inem- 
I braiious  utricle  enclosed  in  the  hardened 
: tube  of  the  calyx.  [J.  T.  S.] 

i BRUNSVIGIA.  A genus  of  Amarylli- 
dacea,  distinguished  by  broad  recumbent 
hleinal  leaves,  an  autumnal  precocious 
flower-scaiK*,  a very  short-tubed  recurved 
] I>erianth,  recurved  style  and  filaments, 

I the  filaments  not  adhering  beyond  the 
I tube,  and  a triangularly  turbinate  capsule. 

! The  Brunavigim  are  rather  remarkable 
I bulbous  plants  of  South  Africa,  closely 
: related  to  AmarylUa  Itself.  The  typl- 
: cal  si>cclos,  D.  maltiflora,  has  a globose 
: bulb  as  large  as  an  Infant's  head,  and 
produces  distichous  obtuse  striated  llngul- 
form  leaves  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  a fleshy  compressed  scape,  a simn  or 
more  in  height,  supporting  an  umbel  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty  purple  flowers,  which 
have  lance-shaped  segments  spreading  or 
revolute  at  the  tips.  There  are  but  few  other 
si>eclc3  referred  to  the  genus.  [T.  M.] 

BRrSE.  (Fr.)  Ulex  europceua. 

I BR0.SH-APPLE.  The  native  Australian 
wood  of  Achraa  auatralia. 

\ BRUSH-CHERRY.  The  native  Austra- 

I lian  wood  of  Troclwcarpa  laarimt. 

I BRUSH-SHAPED.  See  Aspergilllform. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  A cultivated 
variety  of  the  Cabbage,  Braaatca  oleracea, 
having  the  leaves  blistered,  and  the  steins 
covered  by  little  close  heads  or  hearts. 

BRUYE'RE.  (Fr.)  Calltma  vnlgaria. 
— DU  CAP.  Phylica  ericoidea. 

BRYACE.E.  A large  group  of  acrocar 
polls  mosses  distinguished  by  the  capsules 
having  a double  row  of  teeth,  the  inner  of 
which  are  united  at  the  ba.se  by  a common 
plicate  membrane.  Very  rarely  there  Is  a 
single  row  only,  or  the  teeth  are  obsolete. 
The  capsule  Is  almost  always  pendulous 
The  stem  is  at  first  simple,  but  at  length 
branched  by  means  of  new  shoots,  called 
Innovations,  given  off  near  tho  tip,  or  the 
lyase,  sometimes  from  subterranean  cree|>- 
Ing  shoots.  The  leaves  have  a central 
nerve,  and  consist  of  large  reticulations, 
and  are  mostly  serrated  at  the  margin  ami 
thickened.  Very  rarely  the  fruit  Is  lateral 
as  in  MielichnferUi.  Many  of  tbespecies  of 
Mnium,  as  Jf.  punctatum,  roatratum,  undu- 
latum,  &C.,  are  a great  ornament  to  woods 
and  rocks  from  their  large  leaves  and 
handsome  capsules,  while  various  species 
of  Bryum  attract  notice  on  walls,  gravel- 
walks,  and  marshes,  by  their  tufted  habit 
andabundant  pendulous  capsules.  Amongst 
these  Brymn  argevteum  Is  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous from  thesilverywhite  of  its  leaves. 
Bartramia  and  one  or  two  closely  allied 
genera  are  remarkable  for  their  nearly 
spherical  capsules,  which  are  almost  all 


I ways  more  or  less  streaked  or  furrowed, 
especially  when  dry.  Our  more  common 
species,  as  Bartramia  pomiformia,  are  sub- 
.alpine,  or  occurs  in  bogs.  Sometimes  the 
term  Bryaceie  la  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  true  mosses,  as  in  Lindky'a  Vtgelable 
Kingdom.  [M.  J.  B.] 

j BRYA.  A genus  of  leguminous  plants 
(Fabacece:  Papilwimeete)  consisting  of  three 
siiecles,  small  trees  or  large  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  They  have  a 
five-toothed,  somewhat  two-IIpped  calyx  ; a 
papilionaceous  corolla;  and  stamens  united 
Into  a tube,  which  is  split  down  one  side. 
Their  fruit  is  a flattened  two-jointed  pod, 
the  upper  half  of  which  Is  generally  im- 
perfect, the  lower  containing  a solitary 
seed.  The  leaves  are  solitary,  or  in 
clusters,  or  pinnate. 

B.  Bbetiua,  the  Jamaica  or  AVest  In- 
dian Ebony-tree,  Is  a large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  growing  twenty  or  thirty  or  even 
forty-feet  high,  with  a trunk  seldom  ex- 
ceeding four  Inches  in  diameter;  It  has 
long  slender  tough  and  flexible  branches, 
which  are  armed  with  short  sharp  spines, 
and  bear  numerous  small  evergreen  leaves, 
resembling  those  of  the  common  Box, 
but  rather  broader  at  the  top  end.  The 
flowers  are  of  a bright  orange-yellow 
colour,  produced  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  young  branches,  and  have  a very 
sweet  odour.  Although  the  wood  of  this 
, tree  Is  knoivn  in  Jamaica  by  the  name  of 
i Ebony,  it  is  not  the  true  ebony-wood,  that 
being  produced  by  a totally  different  tree. 
The  Jamaica  Ebony  is  of  a greenish- 
I brown  colour,  very  hard,  and  so  heavy 
; that  it  sinks  in  water ; it  takes  a good 
polish,  and  is  used  in  Jamaica  for  making 


Byra  Ebcnui. 

various  small  wares.  Part  of  the  wood 
: known  In  commerce  as  Green  Etamy,  and 
i which  1s  much  used  by  turners  and  dyers, 
I is  probably  obtained  from  this  tree.  Tlie 
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tough  twIgjO’  brancheg  arc  used  in  Ja- 
maica aa  ruiing'Wliiitg ; and  It  fs  »tld  that 
in  former  days  they  were  kept  at  all  the 
wharfg  alKiut  Kiiigstuu  to  scourge  the 
refractory  slaves.  [A.  S.] 

BRYANTIItJ.S.  A genua  of  Sritaetm 
containing  a single  aiieciea,  a native  of 
Siberia  and  Kaniacliatka,  an  nearly  related 
to  Menzienia  that  it  is  generally  conaidered 
as  belonging  to  that  genus.  It  differs 
chiefly  In  having  a pentaineroua  arrauge- 
mentof  the  flower,  although  Ledelxjur,and 
apparently  also  Swartz,  have  seen  speci- 
mens in  fruit  with  four  divisions  of  the 
calyx  and  capsule.  The  divisions  also  are 
deeper  than  In  Menzit^a.  [W.  C.] 

nUYORIUM.  A supposed  genus  of 
small  unimportant  orchidaceous  epiphytes 
from  India,  not  distinct  from  Afyc^irari- 
thust  And  like  it  now  merged  in  Brio, 

BRYOLOGY.  The  part  of  botany  which 
treats  of  urn-mosses. 

BRYONIA.  The  technical  name  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  common  bryony  of  the 
hedges  belongs.  Among  the  CucurbitacccB 
this  genus  may  be  known  by  the  stamens 
and  pistils  being  on  the  same  plant,  but  in 
different  flowers;  by  the  calyx  having  five 
small  teeth;  the  corolla  flvc-Iobes;  sumens 
five  In  three  parcels,  the  anthers  sinuous ; 
style  thre<*-lolM*d,  with  capitate  stigmas; 
and  fruit  globular,  succulent.  B.  dioiM^ 
the  Common  Br>ony,has  a thick  tuberous 
rootstock  of  considerable  length,  yellowish- 
brown,  and  wrlnkli‘d  transversely  on  the 
ontfr  surface.  The  stems  that  spring  from 
this  are  annual,  and  rough.  They  climb  by 
tendrils,  and,  what  Is  very  unusual,  the 
direction  of  the  spiral  Is  now  and  then 
altered,  so  that  after  proemling  In  one 
cour.>«e  for  s<»me  di.siance,  the  tendril  sud- 
denly changes  to  an  opposite  direction. 
The  leaves  are  angular,  three  to  seven- 
lol>ed,  the  t^’rmliial  or  middle  IoIhj  being 
the  longest;  they  are  rough  like  the  stem 
The  male  flowers  are  In  clusters,  bell- 
shaped, greenish-yellow,  and  velne<l;  the 
female  bUissiiins  are  smaller,  disposed  in  a 
corymb  or  umbel,  and  have  a globular 
ovar>*  which  rlpc'ns  into  a scarlet  berry, 
containing  several  flattened  seeds.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes  on 
different  plants,  hence  the  name  denre,  but 
this  Is  not  always  the  case.  The  plant  has 
a fetid  odor,  and  posse.«ses  acrid,  emetic, 
and  purgative  properties,  and  from  Us 
elegant  appearance,  ORpt'dally  In  autumn 
when  it  adorns  the  hedgo.s  with  Its  bril- 
liantly coloured  fruit,  accidents  are  likely 
to  occur  to  cblUlren  and  others  incauti- 
ously tasting  the  fruit.  The  root  Is  used  as 
an  application  to  bruises,  and  occasionally 
as  a purgative ; but  It  Is  unsafe  from  Us 
uncertain  and  sometimes  violent  action,  [ 
whence  the  French  call  It  Dcvirs-turnlp. 
Its  m'ridlty  is  due  to  a chemical  sxibstance  | 
callctl  bryonln.  The  writer  of  this  notice  i 
w.as  once  called  on  to  ascertain  what  vege- 
table substance  had  lM*en  administered  to 
a farmer,  his  family,  and  his  cattle,  by  a I 


‘wise  man,’ who  purported  to  be  able  to 
remove  the  sih.‘11  of  witchcraft,  under 
which  he  said  they  were  nil  suffering. 
The  man  succeeded  In  obtaining  consider- 
able sums  of  money  at  different  times 
from  the  credulous  farmer,  whose  suspi- 
cions were  at  length  awakened  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  some  of  the  members 
of  his  family.  It  was  not  distinctly  proved 
that  the  man  had  administered  brjony, 
but  the  symptoms  complained  of  comv 
Fpond(*d  with  those  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  that  nwit,  a quantity  of  which 
was  found  In  the  man's  house,  and  also  a 
powder  which  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
leaves  of  the  hart’s-tongue  (Srolopendrium 
vnlgare).  When  the  mandrake  was  more 
esteemed  than  U is  now,  this  root  was 
frequently  sold  for  it,  as  U occaslon.ally 
branches  in  a similar  manner,  and,  Indeed, 
was  forced  to  do  so,  by  Indng  growm  in 
moulds.  Even  now  it  is  occasionally  to  be 
mot  with  In  herl>aJIsra’  shops  as  niaiidrake. 
The  young  shoots  of  brj-ony  may  be  used 
as  a vegetable  with  Impunity,  and  are 
said,  when  boiled,  to  resemble  asparagus 
In  flavour.  This  plant  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  !>lack  bryony  (Tamus  com- 
munis), also  a climbing  plant,  but  whose 
leaves  are  beart-shap^,  smooth,  and 
shining. 

a central  Euroi^ean  species 
has  similar  propertie.s  to  the  English 
Bryony,  as  also  have  B.  americana  and  B. 
a/ricana.  The  root  of  B.  abj/sinnica,  when 
cooked,  Is  said  to  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
The  seeds  of  B.  callosa  are  used  in  India  as 
a vermifuge,  and  yield  an  oil  used  for 
lamps.  B.  laciniosa,  B.  rostrata,  and  B. 
sca^ella  are  all  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  India,  while  the  leaves  of  some 
are  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens.  B.  epigtra 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  furnish 
caluraba  root,  w’hich  it  resembles  both  In 
appearance  and  properties.  It  Is  used  In 
India  as  an  external  application  and  for 
other  medicloat  purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRYONY.  Tlic  common  name  for  Bryo- 
nia. — , BLACK.  Tamut  cemmums.  — , 
RED.  Bryonia  dioica, 

BRYOPHYLLFM.  A name  expressive 
of  the  peculiarity  that  the  loaves  have, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  producing 
small  buds  on  tlielr  margina  The  genus 
to  which  the  name  applies,  belongs  to  the 
bouso  leek  family  (CV«ssu//icc^),  and  is 
know’ll  by  its  bell-shaiKHj  distended  calyx, 
which  Is  four-<*lcft ; the  tube  of  the 
corolla  somewhat  quadrangular,  tlie  lobes 
of  its  limb,  ovate  or  somewhat  triangular : 
a number  of  gland-like  compressed  scales 
at  the  base  of  the  carpels ; and  cariH'U  on 
very  short  stalks.  The  leaves  arc  unequally 
pinnate  and  fleshy.  B.  calycinnm,  when  In 
flower,  has  loose  panicles  of  drooping 
greenish-purple  blossoms,  which  are  very 
elegant.  If.  is  of  particular  interest  from 
the  formation  of  small  budsat  the  notches 
on  the  margin  of  its  leaves;  sometimes 
these  buds  are  produced  naturally,  but  the 
plant  may  be  made  to  form  them  by  Peg- 
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pinor  a detached  leaf  close  do\vn  to  the  soil, 
when  the  buds  will  root  into  the  ground, 
and  form  new  plants.  The  species  Is  a native 
of  the  Moluccas,  Madagascar,  the  Mauri- 
tius, &c.,  and  grows  in  dry  situations  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  In  the  Mauritius 
it  is  used  as  a fonientation  or  poultice  in 
intestinal  complaints.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRYUM.  A large  genus  of  acrocari>ous 
mosses,  now  subdivided,  but  formerly 
almost  equivalent  to  the  natural  family 
Bryace.®,  which  see.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BUBANIA.  A little  known  genus  of 
Phtm6o<;inuceflP,  having  the  habit  of  Gonio- 
Ihnon,  but  possessing  five  clavate  and 
not  capitate  stigmas.  It  differs  from  that 
genus,  as  well  a.sfrora  Statice,  in  having  the 
styles  united  through  a considerable  ex- 
tent of  their  length,  and  in  the  filaments 
being  papillose  at  the  base.  The  genus  is 
founded  on  a single  species  from  Algeria, 
whicli  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  des- 
cribed. [W.  C.] 

BUBON.  A genus  of  TJmbellifercp, 
which  has  an  obsolete  calyx,  and  obovate 
entire  petals,  with  the  points  bent  inwards. 
The  fruit  is  compressed  and  has  a dilated 
flattened  edge;  while  each  half  of  it  has 
on  its  outer  surface  four  ridges,  the  central 
ones  filiform,  the  lateral  ones  passing  into 
the  flattened  margins  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
channels  between  the  ridges,  in  the  interior 
of  the  fruit,  are  canals  containing  volatile 
oil,  while  on  the  inner  face  of  the  two 
halves  are  two  such  canals.  The  si>ecies 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
have  yellowish  flowers.  B.  Galhanum  se- 
cretes a resinous  juice  somewhat  like  gal- 
banum.  [M.T.M.] 

BUCAIL.  (Fr.)  Fagopymm  esculentum. 

BUCC..E.  The  lateral  sepals  or  wings  of 
the  flower  of  an  aconite  ; seldom  used. 

BUCHANANIA.  A genus  of  Anacar- 
diacerp,  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan Hamilton,  a distinguished  investi- 
gator of  Indian  botany.  The  genus  consists 
of  Indian  trees  with  simple  leathery  leaves, 
hermaphrodite  flowers  in  axillary  panicles, 
with  a five,  or  more  rarely  a three  or  four- 
cleft  CAlyx  ; five  petals  rolled  backwards; 
ten  stamens  shorter  than  the  petals  ; and  a 
ten-lobed  disc  ^Tapping  round  the  ovaries, 
which  are  five  in  number,  but  only  one 
perfect,  the  remaining  four  being  repre- 
sented only  by  the  styles.  The  fniit  is  a 
drupe  with  one  seed,  home  on  a little 
stalk  within  it.  The  seeds  of  B.  lati/olia 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  as  almonds,  and 
they  furnish  an  oil  known  as  the  cheroon- 
jee  oil ; the  fruits  also  supply  a black 
varnish.  The  unripe  fruits  of  B.  lancifolia, 
according  to  Major  Drury,  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  In  their  curries.  [M.  T.  M,] 

BUCHNERA.  A large  genus  of  Scro- 
pliuIanacc<F,  generally  distributed  over  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the 
world.  They  are  stiff  scarcely-branched 
herbaceous  plants,  with  the  lower  leaves 
opposite  and  the  upper  alternate,  and  with 


flowers  In  terminal  spikes.  The  calyx  is 
tubular  with  five  short  teeth  ; the  corolla 
tube  is  straight  and  slender,  and  the  limb 
has  five  nearly  equal  spreading  lobes,  the 
two  upper  ones  inside  In  the  bud.  The 
two  pairs  of  stamens  are  Included  in  the 
I tube ; they  have  obtuse  one-celled  anthers. 
1 The  style  is  club-shaped.  The  c.apsule  is 
straight,  opening  loculi cidally  In  two  en- 
I tire  valves.  [W.  C.] 

BUCHU.  The  same  as  Bucku. 

BUCIDA.  A genus  of  trees  belonging- 
to  Comhretacece,  native  of  tropical  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  with  alteniate  wedge- 
I shaped  entire  leaves,  smooth  or  hairy  on 
the  margins,and  axillary  peduncles  bearing 
I rather  small,  spicate  or  capitate  flowers. 

; Calyx  tubular,  adhering  to  the  ovary,  above 
’ which  it  is  bell-shaped  and  five-toothed 
at  the  margin ; corolla  none ; stamens  ten 
w'ith  long  filaments ; style  simple,  subu- 
late ; drupe  one-seeded.  The  ends  of  the 
] i>edunclcs  sometimes  grow  into  spiny  hom- 
j like  excrescenses,  from  which  the  genus 
takes  its  name  ; (bmis)  ox.  B.  Buceras,  the 
I Olive-bark,  or  Black  Olive  of  Jamaica, 

I produces  wood  which  is  valuable  on  account 
of  its  not  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
i Insects  ; the  bark  Is  also  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  [J.  T.  8.] 

BUCKBEAN.  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

BUCK-EYE.  An  American  name  for 
' the  species  of  Pavia  and  ^sculus,  especially 
j ohiotensis. 

BUCKLANDIA.  The  name  of  a genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  witch  haxels, 
having  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same 
flower,  or  in  different  flowers  on  the  same 
plant ; or  some  plants  have  stamens  only, 

; while  others  have  only  pistils.  The  calyx  is 
almost  bell-shaped,  adherent  below  to  the 
seed  vessel ; the  anthers  are  supported  on 
awl-shaped  filaments.  The  flowers  are  in 
head-like  groups,  each  subdivision  of  which 
consists  of  eight  flowers.  The  name  Btick- 
landia,  which  has  also  been  employed  to 
designate  certain  fossil  species  of  plants, 
was  given  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  well  known  as  a geologist.  The  only 
siwcles  is  an  Indian  tree  with  the  general 
aspect  of  a poplar ; its  leaves  are  alternate, 
stalked,  and  variable  in  outline.  [G.  D.] 

BUCKLER-SHAPED.  Having  the  form 
of  a small  round  shield,  like  a Highland 
target. 

BUCKTHORN.  The  common  name  for 
lihamnus.  — , DYER’S.  Rhammts  infecto- 
rius.  — , SEA.  JfippopMe  rhanmoides. 

BUCKWHEAT.  Fagopyram  esculentum. 

BUCKWHEAT  TREE.  Mylocaryum  li- 
gustrinuin. 

BUCKU.  A name  applied  in  South  Africa 
to  several  species  of  Baromia,  especially 
B.  crenata,  crenulata,  and  serratifolia. 

BUD.  The  yoting  undeveloped  branch  or 
flower. 

BUDDLEIA.  A large  genus  of  Scro])hn~ 
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BrGLOSSE.  (Pr.)  Anehnsa  ojfflcinalia 
PETITE.  Ljfcopsid  arvtngis. 

BUGRANE  COMMUNE.  (Fr.)  OrumU 


//jriac€<p,  containinsT  nearly  eighty  ppecies 
j from  America,  India,  and  S<mth  Africa. 
They  are  trees,  slirubs,  or  herbs,  generally 
tomentose  or  woolly,  especially  on  the 
young  branches,  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  the  peduncles  and  calyx,  and  s»>me- 
times  even  on  the  corolla.  They  have 
opposite  leaves,  and  many-flowered  pe- 
duncles, axillary  or  frequently  in  a ter- 
minal thyrse  or  panicle.  The  short  cam- 
1 i>anulate  calyx  Is  divided  Into  four  equal 
teetlu  The  corolla  Is  campanuJate  or  tu- 
bular, with  the  limb  spreading  and  divided 
Into  four  Cijual  teeth.  There  are  four 
Included  stamens  Inserted  either  In  the 
throat  on  very  short  fllaments,  or  In  the 
middle  of  the  tu»>e.  The  ovary  is  two- 
celled,  and  bears  a simple  style  with  a cap- 
. Itau*  stigma.  The  capsule  dehisces  sep- 
ticidally  wdth  two  valves;  It  contains 
numerous  small  seeds.  [W.O.J  . 

BUENA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Cinchon- 
acetr  consisting  of  shrubs  closely  re- 
5R*mbling  the  Cinchona  itself,  but  distin- 
guished by  their  solitary  terminal  flowers, 
and  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx  being  decidu- 
ous, so  that  the  ripe  fruit  is  not  crowned 
by  the  calyx  as  In  Cinehona,  The  species 
are  natives  of  Peru  and  Western  tropical 
America.  [M,  T.  M.] 

BUFFALO  BEBRY.  Shepherdia  ar- 
genUa. 

I BUFPELHORN.  The  South  African 
I name  of  the  wood  of  BiirchtUia  capnufis^ 

BUFFELSBALL.  The  South  African 
name  of  the  wood  of  Gardenia  Thun- 
' bergia. 

BUFPONTA.  A genus  of  the  alsineoua 
groupof  CargophyllncecPt  containing  small 
herbs  or  underslirubs,  natives  of  central 
Europe, the  Mediterranean  region,  and  tem- 
perate Asia.  They  have  stiff  slender  stems, 
often  paniculately  branched,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  toad-rush  {JuTxais  bu/o- 
niu^y  in  habit;  leaves  awn-shaped,  closely 
applied  to  the  stem  ; flowers  small  cymose, 
arranged  In  a splcatc,  racemose,  or  panicu- 
late manner;  calyx  four-parted,  scarlous, 
i compressed;  petals  four,  white;  stamens 
four  to  eight : styles  two ; capsule  two- 
valved  ; seMs  two.  One  species,  B.  annua, 
is  said  to  have  i>een  found  in  Britain  in 
Plukcnet’a  and  Dillenins’s  time,  but  has 
not  occurred  since,  and  It  Is  not  improbable 
! that  some  other  plant  may  have  been  i 
j mistaken  for  It.  [J.  T.  a]  ' 

I BUGBANE.  An  American  name  for 
Cimici/uga. 

BUGLE.  The  common  name  for  Ajupa. 

BUGLE-WEED.  The  American  name 
for  Lycopua  virginicuM. 

BUGLOas.  Tim  common  name  for  An- 
chusa.  SMAiiL.  Lycnpsiit  or  Anchti^a 
, VlPEK'a  The  common  name 
for  Echiunu  — , WILD.  The  common 
name  for  Lycopsis, 


procurrens. 

BCGWOUT.  The  common  name  for 
Cimici/uga. 

BUIS.  (Fr.)  Buxus  sempervirens.  — 
D£  MAHON.  Buxus  baUarica. 

BUISSON  ARDENT.  (Fr.)  Crataegus 
Pyracantha. 

BUKKCM  WOOD.  The  wood  of  Catsal- 
pinia  Sappan,  used  as  a dye  stuff. 

BUKUL,  MimuBops  Elengi. 

RT^jB.  a leaf-bud,  the  scales  of  which 
arc  fleshy,  and  which  propagates  an  Indi- 
vidual. —.NAKED.  A bulb  whoso  scales 
are  loose  and  almost  fwq»arate,  as  In  the 
crown  Imperial.  — , SOLID.  A corm,  which 
see.  — , TUNICATED.  A bulb  whose 
outer  scales  are  thin  and  membranous, 

BULBIL.  An  axillary  bulb  with  fleshy 
scales,  fulling  off  its  i>areut  spontaneously, 
and  propagating  it. 

BULBILLARIA.  A genus  of  Liliacefw, 
scarcely  distinct  from  Gagea,  which  the 
only  species,  B.  gogeoidcs,  from  Mount 
Libanus,  closely  restmibles,  differing  only  : 
by  having  the  ovary  on  a conspicuous 
clul>-8haped  stalk  within  the  perianth ; ' 
there  are  no  mdli’al  and  only  one  caullne  J 
leaf,  which  is  linear.  The  plant  is  remark-  t 
able  for  the  small  bulbs  which  occur  in  ! 
the  axils  of  the  Icaf-likc  bracts.  [J.  T.  8.]  ; 

I 

BULBINE.  a section  of  the  lillace-  i 
ous  genus  Antherirum,  containing  several  I 
plants  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  I 
have  the  segments  of  the  ptTianth  spread-  | 
Ing  and  yellow ; the  fllaments,  or  at  least  I 
the  alternate  ones,  bearded  with  short  I 
hairs;  leaves  somewhat  fleshy,  like  those  i 
of  the  onion  : root  fasciculate ; stem  short. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  as  green-  ! 
house  plants,  and  are  not  oulypnaty,  but 
often  fragrant.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BULBOCAPNOS.  A section  of  the 
fumariaceous  genus  C<frydnliB,  containing 
the  species  which  have  a large  tuberous  | 
rootstock,  a persistent  style,  and  a digitate 
process  at  the  base  of  the  seed,  wlilch  h.'is  j I 
an  einbiTo,  of  which  the  two  cotyledons  ■! 
are  united  Into  one.  Stem  usually  siiccu-  | 
lent,  with  few  thin  glaucous  iwice-ternate  J 
leaves,  having  cut  leaflets,  and  a terminal  i 
raceme  of  purple  flowers,  with  paler  mark-  | 
Ings.  Several  species  occur  In  Europe  and  ! 
temperate  Asia,  hut  none  are  truly  native 
In  Britain,  though  one  species,  Corydalis 
folida,  often  found  in  gardens,  flowering 
in  spring,  is  natumliz<Mi  In  scvenil  places.  ! 
This  plant  has  solid  tubers, n shoatliingscale 
IhHow  the  leaves,  leaf-like  bracts  digitately  1' 
cut,  and  rather  large  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.]  ' 

nULBOOASTANUSI.  Bunium  Bulbo-  Ij, 
caatanum.  i" 

BUI.BOCH.STE.  A genus  amongst  the  |V, 
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coijfervareous  articulated  Alga^  remark- 
able for  itji  hyaline  brUtlc  like  branches, 
which  are  bulbous  at  the  !)ase.  The  fruit 
consists  of  globose  capsules,  with  a green 
and  then  u dark  red  endochronie.  The  mode 
of  impregnation  in  this  genus,  as  also  in 
(Edoffowinm,  is  verj’ curious.  Some  of  the 
cells  produce  little  bodies,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  tiagelliforin  appendages,  by 
means  of  which  they  swim  about  till  they 
flx  themselves  on  or  near  the  swollen 
joints,  which  are  to  produce  the  spores. 
These  bodies  become  clavate,  with  one  or 
two  joint.s,  and  just  when  the  contents  of 
the  swollen  cells  are  ready  for  impregna- 
tion, a lid  comes  off,  and  makes  way  for 
the  exit  of  one  or  more  glolmsc  six*rma- 
tozoids,  which  are  admitted  to  the  endo- 
chrome  of  the  female  cells  by  means  of  a 
little  ai^erture.  After  impregnation,  theen- 
dochrome  acquires  a meinl>rane,  and  after 
a time  becomes  free.  The  spore,  w'hen 
libemted,  elongates  — in  a few  hours  at- 
taining twice  its  original  length.  The 
endochrome,  by  successive  division,  gives 
rise  to  four  distinct  bodies,  which  acquire 
a nearly  globular  form,  and  are  funiished 
at  one  extremity  with  two  sets  of  ciliary 
processes,  by  means  of  which  they  move 
about,  and  thus  appear  in  the  condition  of 
zoospores,  which  ultimately  reproduce  the 
siwcles.  B.  setigera  is  our  most  common 
8i>ecles,  but  others  occasionally  occur  in 
this  country.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BULBOCODTUM.  Bulbous  plants  with 
the  habit  of  the  and  members 

of  the  same  family,  Melanthaeea;.  Tlie 
perianth  consists  of  six  coloured  segments, 
with  long  taper  claws  or  stalks,  which 
form  a slender  tube ; the  upi>er  portion  of 
each  segment  Is  elliptical,  and  prolonged 
at  the  bii.se  into  two  small  acute  processes, 
80  that  the  perianth  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  six  sagittate  stalked  seg- 
ments. T^c  stamens  are  six,  attached  to 
the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  of 
unequal  lengths ; the  style  three-cleft,  with 
simple  stigmas.  Ovary  three-celled ; ovules 
indefinite.  Fruit  a capsule,  dividing  w'hen 
ripe  into  Its  component  carpels.  The  spe- 
cies are  pretty  bulbous  plants,  natives  of 
; Europe,  the  Levant,  «kc.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BULBODIUM.  The  solid  bulb  of  old 
botanists  ; the  same  as  a corm. 

BCLBONAO.  (Fr.)  Lunaria  Mennis,  and 
rediviva. 

BULBOSr  PILL  Hairs  that  proceed 
from  a swollen  base. 

BULBOSPEUMUM.  Agenus  of  Liliace^y 
containing  a small  fibrous  rooted  herb, 
from  Java  (B.  javnnieum),  which  has  the 
stem  somewhat  bulbous  at  the  ba.«e,  with 
two  or  three  long-stalked  lanceolate  radical 
leaves,  which  are  membranous  and  many- 
iKTVcd,  i)ut  the  sheaths  and  peduncles  arc 
I frequently  without  any  blade  ; scape  short 
] erect,  with  racemose  flowers  at  the  top; 
undermost  bracts  larger  than  the  others, 
and  frequently  empty;  flowers  on  long 
pedicels,  with  a six-parted  greenish  i»eri- 
anth;  stamens  six,  monadelphous : ovary 


thrcc-lobed,  opening  at  the  top  w’hen  ripe, 
and  showing  the  seeds,  which  are  as  large 
as  peas,  tiiree  or  four  in  each  of  the  three 
cells  of  the  capsule,  and  with  a soft  thick 
seed-coat.  [j.  T.  S.] 

BULBOSUS.  Having  the  structure  of  a 
bulb ; having  bulbs. 

BULB-TUBEU.  A corm,  which  see. 

BULL,  or  BULLET  GRAPE.  VUU 
rotundifolia. 

BULLACE.  Prunxu  itisititia, 

BULL  ACE  PLUM,  JAMAICA.  The  fruit 
Of  Melicocca  bijuga. 

BULLATE.  Blistered ; puckered.  "When 
the  parenchyma  of  a leaf  is  larger  than  the 
area  within  which  it  is  formed. 

BULL-HOOF.  Murucitja  ocellata, 

BULLOCK’S  HEART.  A name  given  to 
the  fruit  of  Anona  reticulata,  a kind  of 
custard  apple. 

BULL-RUSH,  or  BULRUSH.  Ecirpus 
lacustris ; and  sometimes  Typha, 

BULLY,  or  BULLET  TREE.  A name 
griven  in  Guiana  to  a species  of  MimuHopa. 
— .BASTARD.  Bumclia  return.  — .BLACK. 
Bumelia  ingens.  — , JAMAICA.  Lucuma  , 
mammoaa.  i 

BULRUSHWORTS.  A name  given  by  I 
LIndley  to  the  Typhacea. 

BUMELIA.  A Greek  name  for  the  com- 
mon ash,  but  applied  in  modem  times  to 
a genus  of  Sapotaccw,  having  a corolla  with 
a short  tube,  and  a flve-parted  limb,  at  the 
base  of  each  segment  of  which  are  tw'o 
small  scales.  Tiiere  are  five  fertile  stamens 
attached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  oppo- 
site its  Iol>e8,  and  alternating  with  five 
petaloid  barren  stamens.  The  ovary  has  1 
five  one-seeded  compartments,  some  of  I 
which,  however,  become  arrested  In  their  I 
growth,  so  that  the  berry-like  fruit  fre- 
quently contains  but  one  cavity  and  seed. 
The  species  consist  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  a milky  juice,  a spiny  stem,  simple 
alternate  leaves,  and  small  white  or  green- 
ish flowers.  Some  of  them  are  suftlciently 
hardy  to  bear  our  climate,  if  protected 
by  a .wall,  while  others  are  growm  In  liot- 
houses.  [M.  T .M.3 

BUNCHOSIA.  Tropical  American  trees 
or  shrubs,  l>olonglng  to  the  order  Mai 
pighiacew,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
MalpighUi,  but  having  the  racemes  of  j 
flow’ers  axillary.  Styles  sepanite,  or 
fused  together;  fruit  fleshy,  indehlscent, 
externally  smooth,  without  angles  and 
containing  two  or  three  seeds,  wiiich  are 
convex  on  the  back.  The  flowers  are  for 
the  most  part  yellow.  Several  kinds  are 
in  cultivation  as  stove  shrubs.  The  seeds 
of  one  species,  B.  armeviaca,  a Peruvian 
tree,  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous.  [M.T.M.j 

BUNGEA.  A genus  of  flcrophvlariaceo’, 
containing  a single  species,  a native  of 
America.  It  Is  a small  herb,  growing  In  | 
densely  leafy  tufts.  Tlie  leaves  arc  linear, 
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and  deeply  trlfld.  The  flowers  are  on  short  I 
pedicels,  with  two  bracts.  The  calyx  Is  1 
tubular  at  the  base,  and  has  four  long  , 
leafy  divisions  of  the  limb.  The  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  Is  acuminate.  The  stamens 
are  didynamous,  hid  under  the  upper  lip, 
and  have  two  equal  mucronate  cells.  The  j 
style  has  a capitate  stlgmatose  apex.  The 
ovoid  capsule  dehisces  locullchlally,  and 
contains  few  largish  seeds.  This  genus  Is  ■ 
very  near  to  Cymbaria^  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  Is  separated  by  Its  four  leafy  ; 
segments  of  the  ctilyx,  and  Its  acuminate 
galea.  From  Rhinatithus,  to  which  It  was 
formerly  referred.  It  differs  In  possessing 
two  bracteoles  under  the  calyx.  [W.  C.]  j 

BUNIA8.  A genus  of  Cmcifcrce ; herbs 
from  central  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  temperate  Asia,  having  erect 
branched  stems,  entire  or  plnnatlfld,  often 
runcinate  leaves,  and  elong.ated  racemes  of 
i rather  small  yellow  flowers,  on  short  spread- 
ing pedicels.  Pouch  resembling  a small 
four-sided  ovoid  pyramidal  nut,often  tuber- 
culated  or  murlcated,  Indehlscent  two- 
celled  : cells  two-seeded : embryo  with  the 
cotyledons  rolled  up  on  themselves,  which 
distinguishes  the  genus  from  all  except 
JSrucoria,  which  has  a jointed  pod  breaking  1 
across  Into  two  segments.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BUNIUM.  The  flve  and  twenty  species 
composing  this  genus  of  tuberous-rooted 
umbelliferous  plants  (Apiaeetp}  are  chiefly 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe  and  West- 
ern Asia.  They  are  sm.all  herbaceous 
; plants,  seldom  more  than  two  feet  high, 
and  have  very  flnely-cut  leaves.  Their 
flowers  are  white,  and  borne  In  compound 
umbels,  generally  destitute  of  an  Invo- 
lucre, but  occasionally  with  a few  small 
bracts.  The  technical  characters  of  this 
genus  and  Its  allies  are  derived  from  the 
fruit ; In  the  present  It  Is  slightly  flattened 
on  two  sides,  and  drawn  In  at  the  top,  ter- 
minating In  two  straight  styles  ; each  half 
of  the  fruit  having  five  Indistinctly  marked 
longitudinal  ribs,  with  several  oil  cells  be- 
tween them. 

B.  ftexunmm  Is  a native  of  Western 
Europe,  but  Is  found  wild  In  Britain.  This 
growsercct  about  afoot  or  more  high,  with 
a few  branches  towards  the  top.  Its  leaves 
arc  very  few  in  number,  and  very  finely  divi- 
ded and  sulMllvlded  Into  numerous  slender 
narrow  divisions  — those  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  having  much  finer  divisions 
than  the  lower  ones.  The  round  tul>erou8 
roots  of  this  plant  have  a sweetish  aro- 
matic taste,  mingled  with  a considerable 
amount  of  acridity,  which  renders  them 
unpleasant  eating  while  raw,  although 
they  are  often  eaten  In  that  state  by 
children  ; but  when  boiled  or  roasted, 
they  are  very  palatable,  much  resembling 
the  chestnut  In  taste  — hence  one  of  the 
common  names  for  them  Is  Earth-chest- 
nuts; they  are  also  called  Iflg-nuts,  Ar- 
nuts,  Jur-nuts,  Tur-nuts,  Klpper-nuts,  ic. 

B.  ferulcefoHum,  which  grows  In  the  Is- 
lands of  Cyprus  and  Candia,  produces 
tubers  as  large  as  lllberts,  which  are  eaten 


by  the  Creeks  under  the  name  of  Tojiana. 
It  lias  branching  stems  almut  a foot  In 
height,  and  leaves  primarily  divided  Into 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  are  then  sub- 
divided luto  three  leaflets.  [A.  S.] 

BDN-OCHRO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Urena  lobata. 

BDNT.  The  common  name  of  Tilletia 
caries,  a parasitic  fungus  belonging  to  the 
section  Coniomycetes.  Tilletia  differs  from 
other  genera  of  the  group  VstUaginei  In 
the  perfectly  globose  spores  having  a cel- 
lular outer  coat.  These  are  at  first  de- 
veloped from  the  ultimate  branchlets  of  a 
very  delicate  web  which  at  length  com- 
pletely vanishes,  so  that  the  Inside  of  the 
seed  In  which  they  grow  contains  nothing 
but  a mass  of  spores.  These  are  held 
together  for  a long  time  in  consequence  of 
the  toughness  of  the  outer  coat  of  the 
seed  In  which  they  grow,  and  accordingly 
the  bunted  grains  are  carried  home  with 
the  rest  of  the  produce,  so  that  when  the 
grain  Is  threshed  the  spores  of  the  bunt  are 
dispersed,  and  many  of  them  adhere  to 
the  seedcorn,  ready  to  germinatewhen  the 
seed  Is  sown.  The  first  thread  protruded 
by  the  spores  Is  thick  and  coarse,  so  that  It 
I cannot  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  sprout- 
ing grain;  but  a tuft  of  far  more  delicate 
! threads  soon  crowns  Its  apex,  and  after 
Itecoming  united  with  each  other  by  means 
of  little  lateral  processes,  they  produce 
secondary  spores,  which  In  their  turn 
germinate.  As  the  wheat  crop  often 
suffers  seriously  from  bunt,  many  measures 
are  adopted  by  the  fanner  to  kill  the  bunt- 
spores.  Arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
I are  Ineligible  because  the  grain.  If  not 
I sown  at  once.  Is  apt  to  lose  Its  power  of 
vegetating;  sulphate  of  copper  has  not 
the  same  Inconvenience,  and  Is  much  used, 
as  is  also  quicklime  slacked  with  boiling 
water.  The  best  practise  Is  perhaps  that 
pursued  In  some  parts  of  France.  The 
wheat  Is  thoroughly  wetted  with  a strong 
solution  of  Glauber's  salts  (sulphate  of 
soda), aud thendusted with  quicklime.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  set  the  caustic  alkali 
free,  while  the  sulphur  and  lime  combine  to 
form  gypsum.  Bunt  scarcely  occurs  In  bar- 
ley, but  It  has  been  found  In  Algierson  Hor- 
denm  murale.  The  only  other  species  of 
Tilletia  occurs  on  Sorghum.  [M.  J.  B.] 
BFPHAKE.  A small  group  of  amaryl- 
llds,  remarkable  In  having  precocious 
I flower-scapes,  supporting  from  luo  to  2U0 
or  more  flowers  In  a single  head.  The 
flowers  have  a straight  cylindrical  tube 
and  a regular  six-parted  expanded  limb, 
their  filaments  being  erect  and  distinct 
from  the  tube.  The  capsule  which  suc- 
ceeds them  is  turbinate  and  dry,  three- 
valved,  with  numerous  distinct  ovules. 
Only  four  species  are  referred  to  the 
genus  by  Herbert,  and  these  are  all  South 
Afrlc.an.  The  peduncles,  which  are  at 
first  crowded  and  suberect,  diverge  so  as 
I to  form  a spherical  head,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  smaller  than  In  the  closely- 
allied  A mmocharis.  B.  toxicaria  Is  called 
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tho  Poison  Bulb,  and  is  said  to  be  fatal  to 
cattle.  The  bulbs  of  B.  diaticha  are  met 
with  as  laree  as  a man's  head.  The 
fonner  of  these  produces  crowded  umbels 
of  flesh-coloured  flowers,  the  sclents  of 
which  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  its  leaves 
are  elongately  lorate.  [T.  M.] 

BUPHTHALM0M.  A family  of  com- 
pound flowers  deriving  their  name  (’equiv- 
alent to  Ox-eye)  fn»m  the  broad  open  disk 
of  their  flowers.  Among  the  plants  of 
this  family  most  frequently  cultivated  in 
English  gardens  are*  B.  ffrandifiomm,  a 
herbaceous  perennial  growing  about  a foot 
and  a-half  high,  with  narrow  smooth 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers ; and  B. 
cordifolium,  also  a herbaceous  perennial, 
forming  a large  tuft;  the  root-leaves  are 
heart-shajied,  the  upper  ones  smaller,  egg- 
shaped  and  sessile ; the  flowers  large,  bright 
yellow  with  long  rays.  Both  are  natives 
of  central  Europe.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BUPLEURTTM.  Hare's-ear,  Tbon)w-wax, 
or  ThoroW'leaf.  The  only  common  English 
species  of  this  strongly-marked  family  of 
umbelliferous  plants  is  B.  rotundi/oliumt 
which  occurs  in  com-flelds  on  a chalky 
soil,  especially  about  Swaffham  and  in 
Cambridgeshire.  It  may  be  known  by  its 
roundish-oval  leaves,  which  are  alternate, 
and  BO  extended  at  the  base  that  ‘every 
branch  doth  grow  thr»rowe  everle  leafe, 
making  them  like  huUowe  cups  or  sawcers’ 
(Gerarde).  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a 
greenish-yellow  hue,  and  far  less  conspicu- 
ous than  the  large  bracts  at  the  base  of 
the  partial  umbels.  B.  /mticosum  Is  a 
shrubby  species,  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  with  purplish  branches  and  sea- 
green  leaves,  ^veral  other  species  are 
cultivated,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  development 
of  the  floral  bracts  (Involucre),  and  are  of 
easy  cultivation.  French,  Buplivre,  Oreille 
de  Mvre  ; German,  HafeTiohrchen^  [C.  A.  J.3 

BUPLEVER.  Ad  English  name  adapted 
from  the  French,  proposed  by  Bentham 
for  Bupleurum, 

BUR- BARK.  The  flbrousbark  of  Triune 
fetta  semitriUiba. 

BURCHARDTA-  An  Australian  genus  of 
the  cnichicum  family  {Uelanthacece).  The 
perianth  is  coloured,  of  six  slightly- 
stalked  segments,  each  having  a nectari- 
ferous pore  near  the  base;  stamens  six, 
inserted  on  the  very  base  of  the  segments 
of  the  perianth : anthers  peltate,  oi>emng 
outwardly ; ovary  triangular,  containing 
1 three  compartments,  each  with  several 
ovules  In  two  rows ; styles  three.  Fruit  a 
capsule,  opening  by  the  separation  of  its 
constituent  carpels.  B.  umbellata  is  in 
cultivation ; it  is  a herbaceous  plant  with 
thick  rootlets,  linear  sheathing  leaves ; 
flowers  white  in  umbels.  [M.T.M.] 

BURCHRLLTA.  A naraeglvcn  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Burchcll,  an  African  traveller,  and 
used  to  denote  a genus  of  Cinchonacece 


The  characteristics  of  this  genus  are  the 
flowers  closely  packed  in  a head,  sur- 
rounded l>y  a few  bracts  ; corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  swollen  above  the  middle;  limb 
flve-cleft,  small,  naked  at  the  throat ; 
stamens  inserted  above  the  middle  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  on  very  short 
filaments;  stigma  club-shaped.  The  fruit 
is  succulent,  two-celled,  nmiiy-seeded, 
crowned  by  the  deeply  flve-clcft  calyx. 
The  species  are  shrubs  with  handsome 
flowers,  and  arc  natives  of  8.  Africa. 

B.  caj^en&is  and  B.  parvt/lora  are  grown  in 
greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  their  clus- 
tered handsome  scarlet  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BU  RDEE.  An  Arabic  name  for  Papyrus 
antiquorum. 

BURDOCK.  The  common  name  for 
Arctium  Lappa : also  applied  to  Centotheca 
lappacea,  — , PRAIRIE.  An  American 
name  for  SUphtum  terehintinaceum, 

BURKEA.  A genus  of  the  pea  family, 
and  ixflonging  to  the  section  with  regular 
flowers.  B.  a/ricana  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus,  and  is  a shrub  or  sometimes  a 
small  tree,  thirty  feet  high,  with  twice 
pinnate  leaves,  and  very  numerous  oval 
leaflets  frrim  one  to  three  inches  long,  and 
when  young  covered  with  silvery  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  fragrant, 
disposed  in  panicles  made  up  of  lung 
slender  branching  spikes.  The  pods  are 
stalked,  thin,  and  about  one  and  a-balf 
Inches  long,  with  one  or  two  seeds.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  plants  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
tropical  Africa.  The  genus  is  named  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  J.  Burke,  a plant  col- 
lector, who  made  extensive  collections  of 
S.  African  and  K.  American  plants.  [A.A.B.] 

BURLINGTONIA.  A genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids  inhabiting  the  tropics  of  Brazil. 
The  species  have  large  and  often  fragrant 
white  yellow  or  pink  flowers  attached 
to  a weak  drooping  or  pendulous  spike. 
All  that  are  known  are  in  cultivation  in  ' 
this  country. 

BURMANNTA(?E.E.  A family  of  mono- 
cotyledons, allied  to  orchids  m their  In- 
ferior ovary,  cither  three-celled  or  with 
three  parietal  placentas,  in  their  irlmerous 
flowers,  and  especially  In  their  minute 
seeds,  with  a loosely  netted  testa  enclosing 
an  apparently  homogeneous  nucleus  <irem- 
bryo ; but  differing  in  their  perfectly 
regular  flowers,  with  thn'c  to  six  distinct 
stamens  and  a central  simple  nr  three- 
cleft  style.  They  arc  all  herbaceous, 
with  blue  or  white  flowers,  inhabiting 
marshy  or  shady  places.  In  some  genera 
the  annual  slender  stems  have  no  leaves 
except  small  colourless  scales,  which  led 
former  botanists  to  suppose  them  to  be 
root  parasites ; but  It  has  now  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  grow  on  rotten  leaves  and 
other  decayed  vegetable  substances,  and 
not  on  living  plants.  There  arc  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  species  of  Burmonniacea 
known,  all  tropical,  except  one  North 
American  Burmannta.  They  are  dlslrl- 
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bated  into  ten  or  eleven  genera,  Including 
Tacca,  which  8omc  botanists  treat  as  a 
distinct  family  under  the  name  of  Toe- 
caceee, 

BTJRMANXIA,  A genus  of  Burmannta- 
ccff?.  the  principal  one  of  the  family, 
although  consisting  of  only  six  or  seven 
species.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  three* 
winged  or  three-angled  ovary  and  capsule, 
completely  dividtHl  Into  three  cells,  with 
numerous  seeds  attached  to  the  inner 
angle  of  each  rx?ll.  They  are  mostly  marsh 
plants,  with  short  Oat  sedge-like  leaves, 
forming  radical  tufts  or  crowded  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  and  terminal  blue  flowers 
in  short  simple  or  two  or  three-branched 
spikes.  One  species,  however,  B.  capUnta, 
is  a slender  almost  colourless  plant,  with- 
out other  leaves  than  minute  scales,  and 
with  very  small  capitate  flowers.  They  are 
natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  one  speciesextending 
northward  as  far  as  Virginia. 

BURNET,  GARDEN.  Poteritim  Santjui- 
sorha.  — , GREAT.  SanauiKorba  officinalis. 
— , LESSER.  The  common  name  for  Pote- 
rium.  — , SALAD.  Poterium  Sanguisorba^ 

BURNING  BUSH.  An  American  name 
lOT  Enonpmus  ntropurpurens^  and  E.  ameri- 
eanus;  also  sometimes  applied  in  gardens 
to  the  Artillery  plant,  Pilea  serpylU/olia, 

BURR,  The  Burdock,  Arctium  Lappa, 

BURSARTA.  A genus  of  South  Austra- 
lian and  Tasmanian  shrubs  belonging  to 
Pitiosporaccfp.  Branches  not  unfrequcntly 
spiny;  leaves  alternate,  subsessile,  ob- 
ovate  wedge-shaped  retusc  and  entire,  or 
ohlong-llncar and  toothed;  peduncles  ter- 
minal, ternate,  or  panicled,  the  flowers 
j small,  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  pink 
[ outside : sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  flvo 
I each.  Ovarj'free;  style  thread-like.  Cai> 

I sale  obcordate,  compound,  extremely  like 
t that  of  the  shepherd’s  purse  (GopsclM  Bur- 
»a-Pastnris).  incompletely  two-celled,  two- 
valved  at  apex;  seeds  one  or  two  In  each 
cell.  [j.  T.  a] 

BURSERA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Amjh 
riflnceo',  consisting  of  trees  with  alternate 
corapouml  leaves,  flowers  In  axillarj*  clus- 
ters, a small  three  to  five-parted  calyx,  a 
corolla  of  three  to  five  petals,  lartrer  than 
the  segments  of  the  calyx,  Inserted  with 
tlie  six  to  ten  stamens  beneath  an  entire 
circular  disc.  Ovary  sessile,  with  three  i 
compartments,  each  containing  two  sus-  ' 
pended  inverted  ovules,  placed  side  by  | 
side.  Fruit  glolmse  or  somewhat  angular, 
with  a leathery  outer  rind  bursting  into 
’ three  pieces,  and  an  Inner  hard  shell,  ; 
I containing  three  bony  seeds,  surrounded 
by  a small  quantity  of  i-ulp,  or  a single  | 
seed,  by  the  abortion  of  the  rest.  B.  pani- 
cuUita,  called  Bois  de  Colophane  in  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  contains  an  abundance  of 
oil,  like  turpentine,  which  exudes  when 
the  bark  Is  pierced,  and  speedily  congeals, 
till  it  acquires  a buttery  consistence ; 


others  of  the  species  furnish  a resinous  I 
substance.  The  shrubs  are  natives  of  the  * 
j West  Indies.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BURSICULA  (adj.  BURSICULATE). 

' A small  purse,  A pouch-llke  expansion  of 
the  stigma.  Into  which  the  caudicle  of 
some  orchids  is  inserted. 

i BURSINOPETALUM.  A genus  of  Ola- 
cacece,  containing  an  Indian  tree  (B.  arbo- 
rcum),which  has  ovate  acuminate  leathery  • 
leaves  and  small  panicled  white  flowers,  ; 
remarkable  for  the  form  of  the  petals, 
which  have  an  inflexed  lobe  at  the 
point,  and  terminate  In  two  small  sharp 
teeth.  Calyx  superior,  with  a flve-cleft 
limb;  stamens  five,  connivent.  Fruit  a 
; ono-celled  drupe,  with  a groove  down  one 
j side  of  the  hard  endocarp.  [J.  T.  S.] 

I BURTONIA.  A genus  of  dwarf  heath- 
I like  shrubs  belonging  to  the  pea-flowered 
! section  of  the  leguniinoas  family,  all  of  i j 
them  natives  of  West  Australia.  They  have  ji 
simple  or  trifoliate  sessile  leaves,  which  I 
are  usually  awl-shaped.  The  flowers  are  ] 
axillary  and  often  thickly-gathered  on  the  ' 
ends  of  the  branches;  the  corollas  rich 
purple,  the  keel  generany  ot  a deeper 
colour, and  the  standard  having  sometimes 
a yellow  blotch  at  its  base.  The  pod  is  ' 
small,  ovate,  and  sessile,  with  two  seeds.  . 
The  species  are  very  pretty  objects  when 
In  flower,  and  are  often  to  be  met  with  in 
greenhouse  collections.  B.  scabra  was 
Introduced  In  1803, -but  there  are  now  five 
species  in  cultivation  and  nine  species 
known.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Mr. 

■ D.  Burton,  who  collected  plants  In  W.  ; 
Australia  for  the  Kew  Gardens.  [.\.  A.  B.]  | 

BURWEED.  The  common  name  for 
Xaiitbium. 

BU8BECKIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
, CapjmridacecB  characterised  by  a <»lyx  of 
two  sepals,  v’alvate  In  the  bud,  deciduous ; 
petals  seven,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
^ hemispherical  receptacle,  unequal,  Imbri-  , 
cate  in  the  bad  ; stamens  several.  Inserted 
on  the  torus ; ovary  on  a long  stalk,  one-  . 
celled,  with  two  or  more  parietal  placentae,  ] 
bearing  several  curved  ovules;  stigma  i 
sessile,  round;  berry  gloliose,  leathery, 
i rough  on  the  outer  surface;  seeds  kidney- 
! shaped.  Imbedded  in  pulp,  and  with  a I 
leathery  coat.  A Norfolk  Island  shrub  of 
climbing  habit,  with  alternate  leaves  fur- 
' nlrthed  with  spiny  stipules,  and  solitary 
axillary  stalked  flowers.  The  fruit  is  of  i 
I the  size  of  a large  orange.  The  Dnsbeckia  * 

I of  Martlus  is  now  Included  In  the  genus 
I Salpichroma.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I BUSH  SYRUP.  A saccharine  fluid  ! 

I obtained  from  the  flowers  of  Protea  melli-  \ 

'■  fera.  In  the  Cape  Colony.  i 

j B0SSEROLE.  (Fr.)  Arctostaphylos  L't'o- 
ursi, 

BU8SU.  A S.  American  name  for  Uani- 
caria  sacci/era,  j 

BUTCHER’S  BROOM,  Biwciw  aeuleor 
tus;  also  a common  name  for  [ 
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BUTEA.  The  three  or  four  species 
constituting  this  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  {Fabac^(e  Papilinnace<p)  form  either 
small  trees  or  large  climbing  shrubs,  and 
I are  all  natives  of  India.  Their  tlowers  are 
I produced  in  racemes  consisting  of  numer- 
I ous  tiowers  arranged  lu  threes.  The  calyx 
! has  two  small  bracts  near  Its  base,  and 
is  usually  covered  with  black  velvety 
do^m ; it  is  bell-shaped  and  twolIpped,  the 
I upper  lip  being  nearly  whole,  and  the 
i lower  one  three  cut;  the  corolla  Is  papilio- 
naceous; the  stamens  are  ten  m numl>er, 

I nine  of  them  being  united  into  a tube, 
and  the  tenth  8cparaU\  The  fruit  Is  a 
stalked  flattened  thin  and  membrana- 
ceous pod,  containing  one  seed  placed 
near  the  apex. 

B.  /rondosa^  the  Dhak  or  Pulas  of  India, 
i is  a fine  tree  growing  to  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  common  in  the  jungles 
of  Bengal.  Its  leaves  arc  comiK)sed  of 
three  roundish  leaflets,  covered  with  silky 
hairs,  somewhat  resembling  the  pile  of 
velvet;  the  young  branches  likewise  are 
hairy.  The  racemes  of  fi»>wers  are  pro- 
duct early  In  spring,  l>efore  the  leaves 
have  made  their  api)carance ; eacli  Indl- 
1 vidua!  flower  being  about  two  Inches  long 
and  of  a very  bright  orange-re<l  colour. 
Dr.  Hooker  states  that  when  in  full  flower 
the  Dhak  tree  is  a gorgeous  siviit,  the 
masses  of  flowers  resembling  slieeta  of 
flame,  their  ‘bright  orange-rod  petals  con- 
trasting brilliantly  against  the  jet-black 
velvety  calyx.’  The  Dhak  tree  supplies 
the  natives  of  India  with  several  articles 
of  a useful  nature.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  red  astringent  juice  which 
exudes  from  w’ounds  in  the  bark,  and 
which,  when  hardened  by  evaporation, 
forms  one  of  the  brittle  ruby-coloured  sub- 
stances called  kino,  this  particular  variety 
being  termed  biitea  kino  or  gum  butea. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  goes  under  tho 
name  of  Bengal  kino  ; but  it  must  not  l>e 
confounded  w’ith  East  Indian  kino,  which 
Is  produced  by  Pteroenrpus  Marsupium. 
This  substance  is  procurable  In  large  nmm- 
tltios,  but  It  has  not  yet  come  much  into 
use.  The  natives  employ  It  for  tanning 
leather,  and  it  has  been  tried  In  this 
country  for  the  same  purpose,  but  tho 
dark  colour  which  it  communicates  to  the 
leather  is  considered  objectionable;  It 
might  probably  bo  turned  to  m^xjunt  by 
the  dyer.  The  flowers  ju*e  called  Uh'SOO  or 
keesoo  in  India,  and  afford  either  a beauti- 
ful bright  yellow,  or  a deep  orange-red 
dye ; but  unfortunately  these  tints  arc  not 
.permanent.  A coarse  fibrous  material 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  stems  and 
roots  is  use<l  in  India  for  caulking  tlie 
seams  of  boats  as  a substitute  for  oakum. 
The  lac  insect  (Cl>cci«)  likewise  frequents 
the  Dhak  tree,  and  by  its  punctures  in  the 
young  twigs  causes  the  formation  of  the 
substance  known  as  stick-lac,  which  isuseil 
in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax  and 
in  dyeing.  And,  finally,  the  seeds  yield  a 
small  quantity  of  oil,  called  moodoogaoil, 
which  the  native  d<ictors  consider  to 
possess  anthelmintic  proiaTtlos. 


B.  teupprha  Is  a large  climbing  shrub  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  last  species : 
its  Mowers,  als<i,  are  of  a similar  bright 
orange-red,  but  rather  larger,  so  that 
when  in  full  flower  the  plant  presents  a 
very  gaudy  appearance.  Its  pn^ucts  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  dhak  ; the  flowers 
yielding  a colouring  matter,  and  the  juice 
I hardening  into  kino. 

B.  parvifiara  Is  a shrubby  climber  re-  , 
sembling  the  last  In  general  api>earance, 

I but  having  very  much  smaller  flowers  than 
I either  of  the  preceding.  The  gum  of  this 
species  is  given,  dissolved  lu  arrack,  In  ! 
hysteria  and  colic.  [A.  S.]  | 

BUTOMACK.E.  (BwfoTiwwifl ; the  FImecr- 1 
<n{7-rus A family.)  Anatiiral  orderof  hvp<»gy- 
nous  monocotyledons  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  allsmal  alliance.  Aquatic  plants,  often  | 
milky,  with  very  cellular  leaves,  and  urn-  ' 
liellate  showy  flowers.  Perianth  of  six 
pieces,  the  three  inner  (corolla)  being 
coloured  like  petals.  Stamens  either  below 
or  above  twenty  in  number,  hypogynoua. 
Ovaries  three  to  six  or  more,  either  separate 
or  united  ; ovules  numerous.  Fruit  con- 
sisting of  achenes  or  follicles,  separate  or 
united.  Seeds  numerous,  attached  to  a 
net-like  placenta,  which  is  spread  over  the 
whole  Inner  snrface  of  the  fruit : no  albu- 
men. Natlvesof  themarshes  of  Europe  and  ' 
Siberia,  the  north-western  provinces  of 
India,and  equinoctial  America.  The  flower- 
ing rush,  Butomn^  umbellatm,  is  an  orna- 
ment of  our  lakes ; its  underground  stem  is  ' 
roasted  and  eaten  In  Asia.  There  arc  four  j 
genera  and  seven  species.  Illustrative  ' 
genem:  BtUomug^  Lhnnocfuiris.  [J.  H.  B.]  I 

BUTOMU.S.  The  Flowering  Rush  : one  of  | 
the  stateliest  and  most  elegant  of  English  i 
aquatics,  improperly  called  a rush,  though 
the  similarity  of  Us  long  smooth  knotlcss  I 
flower-stalk  to  the  stalk  of  the  bulrush 
(Scirpue)  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  name 
, having  been  given.  Gerarde,  who  suggests  , 
I the  name  of  Lillic^grasso,call8  it  the  Water 
I Gladiole  or  Grasslc  Hush,  and  says,  that  * Of 
all  others  it  is  the  fairest  and  most  plea- 
sant to  beliold,  and  serveth  very  well  for 
the  decking  and  trimming  up  of  houses,  ' 
i because  of  the  l>eautic  and  bravorie  there- 
I of  ; consisting  of  sundrj'  small  flowers, 

; compact  of  sixe  small  leaves,  of  a white 
I colour  mixed  with  carnation,  growing  at 
' the  top  of  a liare  and  naked  stalk,  five  or 
sixe  foote  long,  and  sometime  more.’  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  triangular,  and  very  i 
cellular,  shorter  than  the  flower  stalks,  but  1 
they,  nevertheless,  gn»atly  exceed  two  feet,  j 
: the  dimensions  assigned  to  them  in  bota- 
nical works,  as  the  plant  generally  grows 
in  water  at  least  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
The  bottom  of  tlie  main  stalk  as  well  as  the 
partial  flower  stalks  are  frequently  tingtnl 
with  purple.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  six  | 
seials  and  contain  each  nine  stamens  and 
six  styles.  The  seeds  and  root  were  for- 
merly employed  medlclimlly,  and  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  the  latter  Is  roa.sted  and 
eaten.  A variety  Is  cultivated  which  has 
striped  leaves.  (French,  BtUotne.  German, 
Blumenbitue),  [C.  A.J.J 
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BtTTTEK  & EGGS.  The  double-flowered  | BUXUS.  A small  but  Important  genus 
variety  of  Narciaaua  iQueltia)  auranUua.  \ of  spurgeworts  {.Euphorbiaceiz),  one  species 

I of  which  Is  the  well-known  Box-tree  of 
BUTTER  AND  TALLOW  TREE.  Pen-  ; our  gardens.  They  are  shrubs  or  small 
tadeama  butyracea.  | trees,  with  opposite  entire  evergreen 

BUTTER-BUR.  The  common  name  of  leaves,  and  their  flowers  being  produced  in 
Petaaitaa,  a group  of  the  Tuaailaoo  family,  i c usters  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  each 


Petaaitaa,  a group  of  the  Tuaailaoo  family,  i clusters  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  each 

I cluster  consisting  of  sevend  male  flowers, 
BUTTERCUP.  The  popular  name  for  surmounted  by  one  or  two  females.  They 
llanunculua  arris  and  its  near  allies,  B.  . have  a calyx,  consisting  of  four  minute 


repena  and  bulboaua. 


sepals,  the  males  having  lour  stamens,  and 
the  females  three  styles.  Thefrult  is  three- 


BUTTER  OF  CACAO.  A pleasant  con-  j celled,  containing  two  shining  black  seeds 
crete-oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Thao-  in  each  cell,  and  splitting  open  when  ripe. 


broma  Cacao.  — , OP  CANARA. 


The  Common  or  Evergreen  Box-tree  (B. 


tallow,  a solid  oil  obtained  from  the  fruits  sempereirena)  is  a native  of  both  Europe  and 
of  Valeria  indica.  Asia.  In  Europe  it  extends  as  far  north  as 

nriTTwn  Tnwg  txtitati  i the  fifty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  and  Is 

BUTTER  TREE,  IlSDIAN.  B^o^W  plentifully  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 

TOceo.  —,  AFRICAN.  The  Shea  tree,  Bossio  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  southern 

^ “'■kin  ' and  eastern  provinces  of  France.  In  this 

BUTTERFLY-PLANT.  Oneidium  Pa-  country  the  only  place  where  It  is  really 
pUio.  — , INDIAN.  Phalcenopaia  amabilia.  • Indigenous  is  BoxhiU  in  Surrey.  In  Asia 

urTTPRET  V SHAPEn  —See  Panlliona-  It  is  found  in  Persia,  Northern  India,  China 
BbTTERFLY-SHAPEU.— SeePaplllona  ^ andJapan.  It  varies  considerably  In  height, 

some  varieties  growing  as  high  as  twenty 
BUTTERFLY  WEED.  Aaclepiaatvberoaa.  j or  thirty  feet,  with  a trunk  eight  or  ten 


BUTTERWEED.  Erigercn  canadenae. 


Inches  in  diameter ; while  others  never  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  feet,  and  have  very 


BUTTERWORT.  The  common  name  for  ' small  stems.  As  commonly  seen  in  this 


PinyidaUa. 


country  it  is  either  a shrub  eight  or  ten 


Tiin-T.rv»i  httow  a_  a ^<->et  high.  Or  artificially  dwarfed  and  only  a 

BUTTON-BUSH.  An  American  name  for  tfo  loavin,  wo t,atc 


Cephalanthus. 


few  inches  high.  Its  leaves  vary  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  Inch  long,  and  from  an  egg- 


BUTTON-FLOWER.  The  common  name  ! shaped  to  an  elliptical  form ; they  are  of  a ' 
of  Gomphia.  t shining  deep-green  colour,  and  of  a thick  ■ 

wTn»rr.vr  -pppp  ' leathery  texture.  The  wood  of  the  Box-tree  i 

BUTTON-TREE.  The  common  name  of  i long  been  celebrated  for  Its  hardness  ! 

conocarpus.  i closeness  of  grain ; it  is  mentioned  by 

BUTTON-WEED.  The  common  name  of  | Theophrastus,  and  also  by  Pliny,  the  latter 
Spermacoce,  Also  an  American  name  for  asserting  that  It  is  as  hard  to  bum  as  iron. 
Piodia.  Other  early  authors  also  mention  it  as 

^ _ . , ..  . , l>elng  used  for  musical  Instruments,  carv- 

BVTTO^-WOOD.^phalanthus  ocndm-  turnery,  &c.  Its  chief  characteristics 
tain.  Also  an  American  name  for  Pla-  are  excessive  hardness,  great  weight,  even- 

ness  and  closeness  of  grain,  light  colour, 
BUTUA.  The  Brazilian  name  for  the  roots  »ud  being  susceptible  of  a fine  polish, 
of  Botryopaia  platyphylla  and  Ji.  einerea.  These  are  the  qualities  that  render  it  so 
According  to  Pereira,  Butua  root  is  the  valuable  to  the  wood  engraver,  the  turner, 
root  of  Cissampefos  Pereira  or  pereirabrava  mathematical  and  musical  instrument 
of  commerce. —,  DO  CURVO.  The  Brazilian  makers,  and  others.  Between  3,000  and 
name  of  the  roots  of  CbcAloepermum  ineipne.  3,000  tons  arc  annually  Imported ; in  1858, 


BUXBAUMIA;  BUXBAUMIACE.E.  A 
most  singular  genus  and  division  of  mosses. 


the  imports  amounted  to  2,704  tons,  valued 
at  28,2701.  The  finest  quality,  and  the  best 
suited  for  the  engraver,  comes  from  Odessa, 


in  which  the  capsule  I>ear8  an  extraordinary  [ Constantinople,  and  Smyrna,  being  grown 
proportion  to  the  vegetative  port,  which  is  t in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea ; it  is 
sometimes  all  but  obsolete.  It  hasadoublc  ! generally  in  logs  about  four  feet  long,  and 
peristome,  of  which  the  outer  one  la  cither  [ seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
nearly  obsolete,  or  consists  of  a triple  or  1 diainctcr.  For  the  use  of  the  engraver 
quadruple  circle  of  teeth,  and  the  inner  the.se  logs  are  cut  acn>ss  the  grain  Into 
forms  atnmeate  cone.  The  species  are  few  I slices  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  early 
innumt^r.  Two  are  found  in  this  country,  | days  of  wood  engraving,  these  slices  were 
Jhphyacium  foliosum,  which  has  a nearly  ■ cut  lengthways  with  the  grain,  and  it  w.as 
sessile  ovato-conlcal  capsule,  and  occurs  on  : not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
the  ground  and  on  rocks  in  sub-Alpine  dis-  the  present  method  was  adopted.  For  the 
trlcts ; the  other,  Buxbaumia  aphylla,  re-  | turner  and  other  manufacturers  of  small 
markable  for  its  longstalked  capsule,  being  wares,  wood  of  an  inferior  description 
flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  from  smaller  trees  is  suitable,  and  largo 
like  the  roses  of  certain  watering-pots,  quantities  of  box-wood  articles  are  conse- 
and  the  leaves  being  quite  rudimentary,  quently  made  In  different  parts  of  France, 
It  is  found,  but  rarely,  on  heaths  or  in  where  the  tree  abounds,  though  it  does  not 
heathy  wood  A [M.J.  B.]  attain  a great  size.  The  Box-tree  is  greatly 
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I employed  in  ornamental  gardening,  par*  t 
ficularly  for  the  formation  of  geometric 
designs.  The  kind  commonly  used  for  the 
edires  of  flower  beds  is  merely  a dwarf 
variety  of  the  common  species. 

The  Minorca  Box,  B.  balearicat  is  a na- 
tive of  several  of  tlie  Mediterranean  islands 
and  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a larger  tree  than 
the  last,  gm^^ing  sometimes  as  high  as 
sixty  or  eighty  feet,  with  a straight  .smooth 
trunk  ; the  leaves  also  are  of  a much  paler 
green  than  those  of  the  common  box,  and 
much  larger,  being  about  three  inches  long 
and  of  an  elliptical  shape.  The  wood  much 
resembles  that  of  the  common  box,  but  is 
said  to  have  a coarser  grain;  it  no  doubt 
forms  part  of  the  wood  exported  from 
Constantinopie  and  Smyrna.  [A.  S.] 

BYBLIS.  A genus  of  Drotteracfe  contain- 
ing Australian  herbs  resembling  sundews  [ 
{Droserd).  They  have  very  short  stems,  i 
and  tufts  of  linear  leaves,  with  revoluto  | 
margins.  The  peduncles  are  axillary,  one- 
flowered  ; sepals  and  petals  five  each, 
the  latter  blue ; stamens  five ; style  simple. 
The  capsule,  which  is  obcordate,  ventrl- 
cose  and  two-celled,  contains  but  few 
sc<rds.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BYRS  ANTHKS.  One  of  the  genera  of  the 
order  Lobeliacete.  Calyx  tube  ndnate  to  the 
ovary,  its  limb  flve-parted ; corolla  funnel- 
shap^,  leathery  (hence  the  name  Leather- 
flower),  itslimh  flve-parted,  with  erect  equal 
segments;  stamens  five,  inserted  with  the 
corolla  on  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  an- 
thers coherent  In  a tube,  some  or  all  of  them 
hairy  at  the  top.  Ovary  two-celled,  contain- 
ing several  ovules,  adhering  to  the  two- 
lobed  placenta;;  style  not  projecting  from 
the  flower;  stigma  two-lohed,  the  lobes 
spreading, roundish, hairy.  Shrubs  inhabit- 
ing the  Andes,  covered  with  snow-white 
hairs ; flowers  stalked.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BYRSONIMA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  malpig- 
hiads  {It[alpighiace<d),&\id  containing  about 
eighty  species,  Inhabitants  of  Tropical 
America,  They  form  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
seldom  exceeding  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  have  opposite  entire  leaves, 
destitute  of  the  glands  common  to  those  of 
aUi(Hl  genera.  Their  flowers  are  produced 
in  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  are  generally  of  a yellow  colour:  the 
calyx  has  ten  glands  or  wart-like  swellings, 
two  at  the  base  of  each  sepal ; their  u*n 
stamens  arc  connected  together  by  a ring 
at  the  base,  and  they  have  three  distinct  ? 
styles  terminated  by  pointed  stigmas.  Their 
fruit  has  & fleshy  pulp  surrounding  a hard 
tlircc-celled  stone,  containing  three  seeds. 

B.  Cionhigiaiia  is  common  In  New  Gre- 
nada, Panama,  and  Veraguas,  forming  a 
small  tree  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
high.  Its  leaves  arc  lancc-shai>ed,  about 
three  inches  long  and  an  Inch  and  a half  ; 
wide,  the  widest  part  lieing  at  the  top  end ; 
both  their  upper  and  under  surfaces,  but  ; 
particularly  the  latter,  arc  covered  with  a ! 
thick  coating  of  light  brown  woolly  scurf, 
which  gives  them  a rather  dull  apiicarancc.  ( 


The  racemes  of  flowers  are  about  six  Inches 
long,  and  being  of  a deep  yellow  cohair, 
give  the  tree  a fine  effect  when  in  full 
flower.  In  Panama  It  is  called  Nand,  and 
the  inhabitants  consider  the  bark  an  efflea-  | 
clous  remedy  in  certain  skin  diseases  com-  i 
nion  in  chat  country  ; they  likewise  use  the 
wood  for  imilding  puzi>08e8,  and  eat  the  I 
small  acid  berries. 

B.  crassi/olia  Is  a native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Northern  part  of  South 
America,  where  it  forms  a small  tree  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  It  has  oval  leaves  about 
four  Inches  long  and  two  broad,  smooth 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  covered  with 
brownish  silky  down  underneath.  The  bark 
possesses  astringent  properties,  and  is  used 
for  tanning  leather;  it  is  also  said  to  lie 
useful  as  a medicine,  a decoction  lieing 
employed  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake ; and  in  Cayenne  it  is  employed 
as  a febrifuge.  The  Garib  Indians  call  the 
plant  Moulae-ie,and  use  its  bark  for  paint- 
ing their  paddles  and  arrow-heads. 

B.  spiccUa  is  a tree  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  growing  In  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands  and  in  Brazil.  It  has  lauce-shaped 
blunt-pointed  leaves  about  four  or  five 
inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a half  broad, 
of  a shining  green  upon  the  upper  side  and 
a dull  rusty  brown  colour  beneath.  The 
bark  of  this,  as  indeed  of  all  the  species  of 
the  genus,  is  very  astringent,  and  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  Brazilian  tanners,  under 
the  name  of  Muruxl  bark : it  also  contains 
a colouring  matter,  and  is  used  by  the 
Indians  for  dyeing  their  ganiients  red. 
The  yellow  acid  berries  of  this  plant  are 
very  good  eating  when  ri|)e,  hut  rather 
astringent;  they  are  considered  to  act 
beneflclally  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

B.  rerbcutci/olia  is  a small  slirub  with  a 
short  thick  knotty  stem,  the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a bright  red  colour.  Its  leaves  are 
about  ten  inches  long  and  of  an  obovate 
shape,  l.e.  having  the  top  half  broader  than 
the  bottom  ; they  are  generally  woolly  on 
both  sides,  and  a microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  hairs  of  this  and  other  species 
will  show  them  to  be  centrally  attached. 

In  Brazil  and  Guiana,  where  this  plant 
grows,  a decoction  of  the  roots  and  bran- 
ches is  used  f()rwashlngulccrs,and  is  con- 
sidered to  possess  healing  properties.  [A.S.] 

BYSSACEOUS.  Composed  of  flue  en- 
tangled threads. 

BYSSI.  A name  which  formerly  included 
a heterogeneous  mass  of  perfect  and  im- 
perfect plants  of  various  affinities,  but  Is 
now  exploded,  the  terra  byssoid  alone 
being  retained  to  express  a peculiar  fringed 
structure  In  which  the  threads  or  fascicles 
of  threads  are  of  uneciual  lengths.  [M.J.B.] 

BY8SUS.  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

BYTTNERIACE.-E,  (Buttnerite;  Byttne- 
nuffs,  the  Chocolate  family.)  A natunl 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindley’s  malval  alliance.  Trws, 
shrubs,  or  undershrubs  with  simple  leaves 
and  deciduous  stipules.  Calyx  four  to  flve- 
lubcd,  valvate  in  bud.  Corolla  consisting  | 
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of  four  to  five  petals  twisted  in  aBstlra- 
tion  (flower-hud),  sometimes  wanting.  Sta- 
mens hypj)co'iious  (Inserted  below  tlie 
; ovary)  unlu*d  Into  a tube;  anthers  opening 
1 inwards,  two-eelled,  generally  splitting 
I lengthwise.  Ovary  comi>«)sed  of  four  to 
1 ten  carpels,  arranged  round  a ceiitml 
[ column  ; ovules  two  in  each  carpel ; styles 
j united  below,  but  branching  into  four  to 
' ten  stigmas.  Fruit  usually  a capsule,  split- 
ting through  the  cells  or  resolving  itself 
into  its  original  carpels  by  splitting  at  the 
partitions ; seeds  allruminous.  Cliiefly  tro- 
pical or  subtropical  plants.  Lindley  gives 
the  following  distribution  of  the  tribes  in- 
to which  theorder  is  divided  i—LasiopetaUuB 
in  Australia;  //en?wumc<r  in  South  Africa; 
Dombeuete  in  Asia  and  Africa;  Erioi(P7ic(F.  I 
In  Asia;  PhUippodendrea  in  New  Zealand;  ' 
Byitnerejt  in  Asia  and  America.  These  i 
plants  have  mucilaginous  qualities.  Cboco-  I 
late  and  Cocoa  are  prepared  from  the  seeds 
(Cacao  beans)  of  Thetybroma  Cacaot  a small 
tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Demerara.  The 
seeds  cxmtalnatoiilc  substance  calk‘d  theo- 
bromine, allied  to  theine,  and  a fatty  oil  is 
expressed  from  them  called  the  butter  of 
cacao.  From  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  a kind 
of  spirit  is  distilled.  Several  of  the  plants 
yield  fibres  which  are  used  for  cordage, 

I There  are  fifty  known  genera  and  about  420 
I species.  Illustrative  genera: — LaHopeta- 
! lum,BpUTteria,Theobrr»natIJermanniatDom‘ 
beyot  Astrapeea,  Eriolarui.  ' [J.  H.  B.] 

BYTTNERIA.  This  genus  gives  its  name 
to  the  natural  family  to  which  It  belongs. 
The  species  are  upwards  of  fifty,  and  are 
widely  distributed,  being  found  in  India, 
Java,  and  Madagascar,  In  the  Old  World, 
and  in  America  as  far  north  as  Texas, 
reaching  south  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
attaining  their  greatest  number  in  Brazil. 
They  are  verj’  diverse  In  appearance,  some 
being  small  erect  herbs  about  one  foot 
high  ; others  tall  straight  imshes  with 
winged  or  angled  steins  and  very  narrow 
leaves ; B.  aUalpi/olia  grows  to  a tree 
thirty  feet  high,  with  long-stalked  heart- 
shniied  leaves;  hut  the  greater  number 
are  scandent  prickly  bushes,  scrambling 
over  other  plants  as  the  brambles  do  in 
our  hedges.  The  leaves  in  all  the  species 
are  simple,  and  in  tlie  greater  part  more 
or  less  heart-sliaped  In  f(n-m,  with  entire 
or  notched  margins.  The  flowersaro  small, 
genenilly  dark  purple  in  colour,  and  ar- 
ranged In  axillary  simple  or  compound 
uml>el8.  The  petals  arc  curiously  hooded 
at  the  apex,  and  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  hood  grow  one,  two,  or  three  strap- 
like  appendages.  The  fruit  Isa  five-celled 
woody  cjipsule,  spherical  In  form,  from  : 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  In  diameter,  ! 
and  armed  with  long  or  shr>rt  rigid  bristles. 
Each  <Hdl  contains  one  seed.  BJu^tprophyl-  I 
la,  a native  of  Madagascar,  is  often  to  | 
be  found  with  entire  or  three-lobed  leaves 
on  the  same  plant;  It  is  an  extensive 
climber,  scrambling  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  forest  trees,  and  is  said  to  cover 
nearly  the  whole  slope  of  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  called  Tantinanarivo,  and 


to  occur  nowhere  else  In  the  island.  The 
genus  is  named  in  houoir  of  D.  S.  A. 
Byitncr,  once  professor  of  botany  at 
Gottingen.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CAA-APIA.  A Brazilian  name  for' Dor- 
Btenia  brasiliensis. 

CA.\-ATAICA.  VandeXlia  diffusa. 

CAA-CUA.  A Brazilian  name  for  some 
scrophulariaceous  plant. 

CAA'-TIGBA'.  A Brazilian  name  for 
Moschoxylon  Catigua,  a plant  which  imparts 
a bright  yellow  stain  to  leather. 

CAAPE'BA.  The  Brazilian  name  for 
the  Pareira  brava,  Cisaampelos  Pareira. 

CAAPIM  DE  ANGOLA.  Panicum  spec- 
tabiUt  a fodder  grass  of  Brazil. 

CAAPOMONGA.  Plumbago  scandens. 

CABALLTNE  ALOES.  Horse  Aloes, 
AU>4  cahallina. 

\ CABARF.T,  (Fr.)  Asarum  enr(riy(mm. 
— , DES  OlSEAtfX.  Dipaacus  sylvestris. 

CABBAGE.  The  common  name  for 
Brassica;  specially  applied  to  the  plane- 
i leaved  hearting  garden  varieties  of  Bras- 
sica oleracea.  — , DOG’S.  Thelygnnum 
Cynocrambe.  ST.  PATRICK’S.  S^i/raga 
umbroaa.  —.SKUNK.  The  fetid  antispas- 
modic  Sympiocarpua /(Btidus. 

CABBAGE  PALM.  Areca  oleracea. 

\ CABBAGE-BARK  TREE.  The  Worm 
Burk,  Andira  inermis. 

' CABBAGE-TREE.  A common  name  for 
the  genus  Areca;  also  a garden  name  for 
Kleinia  nerii/olia,  — , AUSTRALIAN. 

Corypha  australis,  the  leaves  of  wliich  arc 
made  into  plait  for  hats,  baskets,  &c. 

BASTARD.  Andira  inermis. 

I CABBAGE  WOOD.  Eriodendron  anfrac- 
' iuosum. 

CABEZA  DE  NEGRO.  Negro’s  head, 
j the  Columbian  name  for  the  fruit  of 
: Phytelephas  macrocarpeu 

I CABOMBACE.E.  {.Cabombe^;  Hydropel- 
\ iidem ; Water-shields.)  A natural  order  of 
thalamifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
! Llndlcy’s  nymplial  alliance.  Aquatic 
I plants  with  floating  shield-like  leaves; 
! sepalsand  petalsthree  orfour.alteniatlng; 
stamens  six  to  thirty-six.  Cancels  distinct, 
two  to  eighteen;  seeds  not  numerous; 
ombno  in  a membranous  bag,  outside 
abundant  fleshy  albumen.  The  plants  are 
obviously  allied  to  the  Water-lilies,  They 
are  foundin  America, from Cayenneto  New 
Jersey,  as  w'ell  as  in  New  Holland.  There 
are  two  genera,  Cabamba  and  7/»/drf>;>c?Os, 
which  comprise  three  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

CABOMBA.  A genus  of  aquatic  herbs 
giving  its  name  to  the  small  onler  of 
Cabmnhoce.cr.  The  species  are  small  water 
plants  with  sliield-sliaped  entire  floating 
leaves,  and  finely-cut  submerged  ones, 
like  those  of  the  common  water  ranun- 
culus. The  flowers  have  three  sepals,  four 
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or  five  retails,  six  stamens  with  ovate  four- 1 refreshing:  in  some  Instances  it  is  sweetish 


cornered  anthers,  and  two  ovaries.  They 
arc  natives  of  >»orth  America.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CABOTZ.  Brayera  anthelminticcu 

CACALIA.  The  generic  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  composite  order,  distin- 
guished hy  the  flowers  being  all  tubular, 
and  having  Ixith  stamens  and  pistils:  the 
heads  of  flowers  sumiundcd  by  a single 
row  of  leaf-like  bodies  varying  from  five 
to  thirty  in  numlier.  The  appendage  on 
the  t(»p  of  the  fruit  or  seed  Is  In  the  form 
of  a short  aine,  hairy  at  the  base ; the 
fruit  is  oblong  and  smooth.  The  species 
1 are  perennial  herbs  with  the  leaves  alter- 
, nate,  toothed  or  lobed,  and  the  flowers 
I varying  in  colour.  Most  of  them  are 
plants  of  peculiar  aspect,  owing  to  their 
1 clumsy  fleshy  stems,  and  the  dingy  colour 
[ of  their  leaves.  They  are  natives  of  the 
i warmer  parts  of  America,  middle  A.sia, 
and  Eastern  Africa.  The  Chinese  employ 
j as  food  the  leaves  of  C.  praenmbens,  and 
I those  of  C.ficoidfs^  a native  of  the  Cape, 
are  also  wholesome.  [G.  D.] 

CACALIE  E'CARLATE.  (Pr.)  Emilia 
soncki/olia. 

CACAO  or  COCOA.  The  seeds  of  Theo- 
broma  CVtrno,  which  form,  or  should  form, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  chocolate. 

CACHIBOn  RESIN.  A gum-resin  ob- 
tained from  Burttera  gummi/era. 

CACHRYS.  One  of  the  genera  of  Um- 
belli/cr(B  (Api(iceip)f  deriving  Its  name,  it  is 
said,  from  a Greek  word  indicative  of  the 
h»)t  or  carminative  properties  of  the  fruit. 
The  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
genus  arc:  the  absence  of  an  involucre; 
the  margin  of  the  calyx  flve-toothed  or 
wanting : entire  petals  bent  inwanls  at 
the  point:  the  stylop<Mls  or  tbirkened 
base  of  the  styles  not  very  distinct;  the 
fruit  thick  and  spongy,  each  half  with  five 
thick  ribs,  and  containing  several  oil 
channels  in  its  rind.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Southern  Europe,  Siberia,  &c. 
Tlie  Cossacks  are  said  to  chew  the  seeds 
of  C.  odantalgica  as  a remedy  for  tooth- 
ache, the  effects  being  due  to  the  saliva- 
tion they  Induce.  Several  species  are  In 
cultivation,  but  are  of  no  particular 
Interest.  pi.  T.  M.] 

CArTACE.15.  (Cacti ; Cactew ; Opunfiacem ; 
KofHtlcrc  ; Tndian  Figff.)  The  cactus  family, 
a natural  order  of  calyclfloml  dicotyledons. 
They  consist  of  succulent  shrubs  with  re- 
markable spines  clustered  on  the  stems,  I 
which  are  angular  t\vo-<Hlged  or  leafy,  i 
and  have  their  woody  matter  often  ar-  ] 
ranged  in  a wedgollkc  manner.  Calyx  of  i 
numerous  sepals,  combined  ami  epigynous ; 
petals  numerous ; stamens  numerous,  with 
long  filaments.  Ovary  one-cclled  with 
parietal  placentas;  style  single;  stigmas 
several.  Fruit  succulent ; seeds  without 
albumen.  They  arc  natives  of  America, 
whence  they  have  been  !r.inspf»rtod  to 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  fruit  ■ 

I of  many  of  the  Indian  Figs  is  suhacid  and 


and  insipid.  The  stems  of  some  of  the 
species  are  eaten  ]>y  ctiuie.  These  stems 
present  very  varied  forms;  some  are 
spherical,  others  jointed,  others  have  the 
form  of  a tall  upright  polygonal  column. 

1 Their  succulent  character  enables  them  to 
thrive  in  arid  climates,  and  some  of  them 
liave  been  called  vegetable  fountains  in 
the  desert.  A South  American  species, 

I Cerem  Peruvian Wfhns  steins  thirty  to  fifty 
I feet  high,  and  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter ; 

I C.  Thurberi  has  a stem  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  C.  Schottii  has  one  eight  to  ten 
feet  inheight.  The  spines  and  bristles  on  a \ 
specimen  of  Echinocactus  plaiyccras  were  ! 
reckoned  at  51,000,  those  of  a PUocereH.8  \ 
icnUia  at  72,000.  Opnntia  vulgaris,  the  ' 
common  Prickly  Pear,  has  an  edible  fruit,  . 
and  G.  cocfiinef/?/era,  the  Nopal  plant,  su]v  - 
plies  food  to  the  cochineal  insect  (Coeem  \ 
Cacti).  The  number  of  known  genera  is  j 
cighteeii.and  of  species  about  800.  Illuetra-  i 
tive  genera : Ca^us  or  Ccreua,  Mclocactus,  \ 
I Mammillaria,  Opuntiat  Pereskia.  [J.  H.B.] 

I CACTUS.  This  name  Includes  in  popu- 
lar estimation  all  the  various  species 
I referred  hy  botanists  to  Cereua,  Epiphyllum, 

1 Echirwc^ictua,  Echinapsis,  MammiUaria, 

I and  Melocactua;  under  which  genera  their 
I several  peculiarities  will  be  noticed.  It  Is 
I this  old  familiar  name,  sometimes  still  used 
under  the  plural  form  of  Cacti,  which  lias 
! given  the  title  of  Cactaccw  to  the  family 
i to  which  these  plants  belong.  [T.  M.] 

I CACTUS,  HEDGEHOG.  Echinocactus.  — , 

' LEAF.  Epiphyllum.  — ,MELON-THISTLE. 

; Melocactua.  NIPPLE.  Mammillaria. 

I C ADABA.  A name  applied  to  a genus  of 
Capparidacece,  characterised  hy  a calyx  of 
four  sepals,  distinct  or  coherent  at  the  . 
base  only;  petals  sometimes  wanting; 
stamens  more  or  less  united  below;  fruit 
lx?rry-likc,  stalked,  suhtemled  hy  a stra|>- 
shaped  nectary.  The  platits  are  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  The  root  of 
C.  indica  is  said  to  bo  aperient  and  aiiihcl- 
lulntic.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I CADE.  (Fr.)  Jnniperus  Orycedrua. 

CADEN.  An  Indian  name  for  Phoenix 
aylveatria. 

I CADETIA.  A little-known  genus  of  onf?- 
leaved  epiphytal  orchids  with  the  habit  of 
Plcurothallia.  Five  species  are  descril^cd 
from  the  Moluccas  and  New  (*uinea.  The 
genus  Is  hardly  distinct  from  Vendrobium. 

CADJII  GUM.  A South  American  gum 
obtained  from  Anacardium  occidentaie. 

CADUCOUS.  Dropping  off. 

C.'ENOPTERIS.  A name  which  has  been 
sometimes  adopted  for  the  Durea  section 
of  Asplcnhnn:  a group  of  species  usually 
distinguishable  by  the  unisoriferous  tilti- 
mate  segments  of  thelrfronds.  The  name 
has  also  l>oen  given  to  another  fern,  now 
referred  to  Onychium.  [T.  M.] 

C.EOMACEI.  A term  applied  to  those 
species  of  truly  parasitic  Fungi  known  ' 
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familiarly  under  the  name  of  Rust  and  | 

I Jlildew,  which  have  naked  spores  free  ’ 

I from  dissepiments.  Tliey  are,  l)owever, 

! so  closely  connected  with  those  witli  sep- 
tate  spores  that  It  is  far  more  natural  to 
unite  tliem.  We  accordingly  refer  for 
further  information  to  the  article  Pueci- 
unxt.  [M.  J.  B.] 

C.ERUBErS  or  CCERTJIiETJS.  Blue ; a I 
i pale  indigo  colour. 

1 C.ESALPINIA.  A genus  of  leguminous 
I plants  typical  of  the  section  Casalpiniea,  < 

! containing  about  flfty  species,  most  of 
I which  are  small  trees  or  large  shrubs, 

1 inhabiting  tropical  countries.  Their  leaves 
arc  compound,  being  what  is  termed  i)i- 
plnnatlfld.  Their  flowers  are  produced  in 
racemes,  and  have  a top-shaped  calyx, 
divided  at  the  end  into  live  parts,  the 
lowest  of  which  Is  larger  than  the  others  ; , 
flve  unequal  stalked  petals,  the  upper  one 
1 shorter  than  the  rest ; ten  stamens,  and  a 
I long  slender  style. 

I C coriaria  Is  a small  tree  twenty  or  thirty 
t feet  high,  native  of  several  of  the  West 
1 Indian  Islands,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and 
North  Brazil.  The  primary  divisions  of  its 
I leaves  vaiy  from  nine  to  fifteen,  each  i 
bearing  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  nar- 
row oblong  blunt  leaflets,  marked  with 
black  dots  on  the  under  surface.  It  has  , 
branched  racemes  of  white  flowers,  which 
produce  curiously  flattened  pods,  about 
two  Inches  long  by  three-fourths  broad, 

I and  curved  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  letter  8.  The  large  per  centage  of 
tannin  In  these  pods  renders  them  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  tanning  purposes : they 
: are  known  in  commerce  under  the  names 
I of  Dlvl-dlvl,  Elbl-dlvl,  or  Libl-dibI,  and 
! are  chiefly  Imported  from  Maracaibo,  Pa- 
I raiba,  and  St.  Domingo. 

C.  crista,  a native  of  the  West  Indian  Is- 
I lands,  grows  about  twenty  feet  high, and  has 
i smooth  prickly  branches,  and  leaves  with 
! eight  primary  divisions,  each  having  from 
I three  to  flve  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
I generally  notched  at  the  top,  and  of  an 
! oblong  shape,  rather  broader  at  the  top 
end.  The  flowers  are  yellowish-red,  and 
I produce  scimitar-shaped  pods  about  three 
I Inches  long,  containing  eight  or  ten  seeds. 
C.  echinata  is  a Brazilian  tree  with  prickly 
branches,  elliptical  blunt-pointed  leaflets 
and  yellow  flowers  producing  spiny  pods. 
Tlie  woods  known  in  commerce  as  Brazil, 
Pernambuco,  Nicaragua,  Lima,  and  Peach- 
woods,  are  said  to  be  produced  by  this 
genus,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  upon 
the  subject.  They  are  generally  attributed 
to  the  two  last-named  species,  and  to 
another  called  C.  brasiliensis  (the  correct 
name  of  which  is  Peltophorum  Linncci),  but 
which  is  not  a native  of  Brazil.  They  are  ‘ 
all  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  dyer,  pro- 
ducing  various  tints  of  red,  orange,  and  ! 
peach-colour.  The  Imports  of  Brazil  wood  1 
in  185R  amounted  to  1,05*  tons,  and  of  : 
N icaragua  wood  to  4,767  tons,  the  aggregate  j 
value  of  which  was  13.1,6271. 

C.  Sappan,  an  East  Indian  tree  growing 
I about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  has  I 


prickly  branches,  the  primary  divisions  of  , 
the  leaves  varying  from  twenty  to  twenty-  ! 
four,  and  having  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of  1 
obliquely  oval-shaped  leaflets,  notched  at 
the  tip,  with  minute  dots  on  the  under  I 
surface.  The  brownish-red  wood  of  this 
tree  furnishes  the  Sappan  wood  of  com- 
merce, tile  Bukkum  or  'Wukkura  of  India, 
from  which  dyers  obtain  a red  colour, 
principally  used  for  dyeing  cotton  goods. 
Its  root  also  affords  an  orange-yellow 
dye.  In  1858,  4,116  tons  of  sappan  wood 
were  imported  into  this  country. 

Of  other  useful  species  C.  Pipai  pro- 
duces pods  which  possess  some  astrln- 
gency,  and  are  called  Pipi  iwds;  the 
seeds  of  C.digyna,  an  East  Indian  climber, 
yield  an  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps  in 
India;  the  roots  of  C.  Svga  are  diuretic; 
and  in  China  the  pods  of  several  species 
are  called  Soap  pods  from  their  being 
commonly  employed  for  producing  a lather 
as  a substitute  for  manufactured  soap. 

[A.  S.j 

C.ESAREA.  A genus  of  Tivianiacece, 
containing  but  few  species,  all  of  them 
natives  of  Southern  Brazil.  They  arc 
slender  herhs  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
opposite,  or,  towards  the  base  of  the  stem, 
vertlclllate  leaves,  having  serrate  margins, 
generally  smooth  almve,  and  covered  with 
white  down  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
axillary  towards  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
lets,  white,  yellow,  or  of  a reddish  colour. 
None  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation, 
although  they  would  be  pretty  greenhouse 
plants.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of 
Cesar  de  S.  Hilaire,  a captain  In  the  French 
navy,  who  flrst  introduced  tlie  Mocha 
coffee  to  Bourbon.  [A.  A.  B.3 

C.£SIA.  A genus  of  Liliacctr,  contain- 
ing herbs  from  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
with  fasciculate  rootsoften  with  thickened 
tuberous  fibres,  grass-like  radical  leaves,  | 
and  rather  small  white  or  blue  flowers  in  ' 
Blinple  or  compound  racemes.  Perianth  1 
six-parted,  the  segments  petaloid  and 
spirally  twisted  after  flowering ; stamens  , 
six,  with  glabrous  filaments ; ovary  three-  ' 
celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell : 
capsule  sometimes  one-celled ; seeds  with 
an  appendage  at  the  base.  [J.  T.  S.] 

C.1ESHJ8.  Lavender  colour. 

CAvSPITOSK.  Growing  In  tufts  or 
patches. 

C.ESTTLIA.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus,  C.  ngtllnn's,  which  Iielongs  to  the 
composite  family,  grows  in  moist  places  i 
In  many  parts  of  India,  and  is  a small 
weed  with  alternate  linear  toothed  leaves, 
and  what  appear  to  be  single  sessile  flower- 
beads,  but  which  are  in  reality  a number  of 
flower-heads  enclosed  In  a common  Involu- 
cre,each  of  them  containing  only  one  floret 
and  provided  with  a two-leaved  involucre, 
the  lower  part  of  which  at  length  unites 
with,  and  forms  part  of  the  achene,  the 
upper  portions  remaining  free  and  giving 
the  achene  an  eared  appearance.  The 
florets  arc  purple  or  white.  [.A.  A.  KJ 
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CAFE'  FRAN(JA1S.  (Fr.)  Cirer  arieti- 
nu»K  — markon.  The  wild  Bourbon 
Cofen  manritiana. 

CAFE'IER  or  CAFFE'YER.  The  Coffee 
tree. 

CAFFER-BREAD.  A South  African 
name  applied  to  vacjoua  species  of  £nce- 
phalartof. 

CAHINOA  or  CATN’CA.  A Brazilian 
drug  obtained  from  Chiococca  deniri/olia. 

CAHOUN  NTTS.  The  fruits  of  AttaJm 
Cahoun,  which  yield  an  oil  equal  to  that  of 
the  cocoa-nut. 

CAIANNE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  oMve, 
CAILLEBOTTE.  (Fr.)  Viburnum  Opu- 
lus. 

CAILLELAIT.  (Fr.)  Galium  verum. 

CAIOPHORA.  A genus  of  loasads,  distin- 
guished from  Its  congem‘rs  by  having  on 
the  calyx  ten  splnally  arranged  ribs;  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla  notciied  at  the  tip 
or  with  three  teeth  ; style  or  appendage 
on  the  ovary  single,  bifid  at  the  end,  the 
twopiecesapproximale.  The  nameapi>ear3 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verbs  signi- 
fying * I burn,’  and  * I bear,’  in  allusion  to 
the  numerous  stinging  hairs  which  produce 
a burning  sensation  when  they  pierce  the 
skin.  The  species  arc  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  Peru  and  Chili,  of  branched 
and  climbing  habit,  armed  with  sharp 
stings.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  lohed  or 
deeply  cut ; the  flowers  solitary  from  the 
angles  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

The  plants  have  the  general  aspect  of 
LoasUy  a genus  in  which  some  of  them 
were  formerly  included.  One  of  the  most 
notable  is  C.  coronata,  discovered  by  Dr. 
(iillics  on  the  sides  of  the  Cordillera, 
between  Mendoza  and  (Thilc.at  an  elevation 
of  H,0(X)  to  11,000  feet.  Dr.  Gillies  observes  i 
[ of  it:  * the  general  aspect  of  the  plant  is  , 
j very  peculiar,  and  on  examining  Its  whole 
I economy  we  are  struck  with  the  care  taken 
j to  protect  the  flower,  and  Insure  impregna- 
tion. It  forms  a large  convex  mass, 
rising  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
the  upper  iwirt  is  composed  entirely  of 
a great  abundance  of  dark  green  leaves, 
along  the  margins  of  which,  and  protected 
by  them,  are  arranged  the  largo  wliltlsh 
flowers,  forming  one  or  two  or  more 
circlets  or  flllets,  giving  the  whole  a ver>' 
singular  and  elegant  ar»|>OHnincc.  Tlic 
corolla,  which  Is  contracted  towards  its 
mouth,  Is  <tf  considerable  size;  the  trans- 
verse section,  at  the  widest  part,  being  in 
some  rases  as  large  as  that  of  a hen’s  egg. 
Wlien  the  capsules  are  ripe,  they  are  gene- 
rally prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  stnlk 
being  too  weak  to  support  them.  (G.  D.] 

C.^JANC3  (from  Catjanp,  the  Malayan 
name  for  one  of  the  species)  is  a small  ! 
genus  of  leguminous  plants  of  the  section 
Papilinnfice(rt  forming  shrubs,  with  leaves 
composed  of  three  stalked  leaflets,  and 
flowers  produced  In  racemes  from  the 


angles  between  the  leaf  stalks  and  stems 
Their  calyx  Isbell-shaped  and  cut  half-way. 
down  into  four  divisions,  the  upper  of  i 
which  has  two  small  teeth;  their  corolla  j 
la  papilhmaceous ; and  they  have  ten  sta-  I 
mens,  nine  of  which  are  united  together.  | 
and  the  tenth  free.  The  fruit  Is  a pea-like  | 
pod,  containing  many  seeds,  and  having  , 
its  husk  or  shell  constricted  between  each  ■ 
seed.  I 

C\  indieus  Is  a native  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  Is  now  naturalised  and  cultivated  In 
the  West  Indies,  in  tniplcal  America  and 
Africa,  and  in  some  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  There  ore  two  varieties,  differing 
only  In  height  and  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  It  is  a i>erennlal  shrub  growing 
from  three  to  ten  feet  high,  but  in  places 
where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  generally 
treated  as  an  annual,  the  stems  l>e[ng 
pulled  up  and  used  for  firewood  as  soon  as 
the  crop  of  seeds  has  b<*en  gathered.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  soft  silky  or  velvety  hairs.  The  leaves 
arc  comprised  of  three  oval-lance-shaped 
stalked  leaflets.  The  variety  bicolor  gene- 
rally grows  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
and  has  yellow  flowers  marked  with  crim- 
son streaks  on  the  outside;  its  ptxls  arc 
spotted  or  marbled  with  dark  lines.  It  is  I 
called  the  Congo  pea  in  Jamaica.  The 
variety  /lavns  Is  a larger  kind,  forming 
bushes  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  high  ; it  has 
pure  yellow  flowers  and  uniformly-coloured 
pods.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  the  No-eyc 
pea.  Both  of  these  varieties  are  cultivated 
In  various  parts  of  the  tropics  for  the  sake  i 
of  tljelr  seeds  or  pulse.  In  India  the 
pulse  is  called  Dhal  or  Dhol,  or  Urhur,  and 
It  forms  a large  part  of  the  food  of  all 
classes  of  natives,  being  ranked  as  third 
In  value  among  the  pulses.  In  the  West 
Indies  they  are  called  Pigeon  peas,  l>eing 
commonly  used  for  feeding  pigeons  and 
other  birds;  besides  which  they  arc  highly 
cstt'cmed  as  an  article  of  human  f(wxl,  the 
variety  called  No-<?yc  pea  being  considered 
to  be  little  inferior  in  a green  state  to  our 
English  peas,  and,  when  dried  and  split, 
quite  M good.  The  Congo  pea  is  harder 
and  coarser,  and  is  only  used  by  negnx-s, 
requiring  a great  deal  of  boiling.  Pea  tneal 
of  very  good  quality  is  prepared  from  both 
the  varieties  in  Jamaica.  Horses  and 
cattle  of  various  kind  are  very  fond  of 
the  young  branches  ami  leaves,  either  in  a 
fresh  ordried  stale.  The  late  Dr.  McFadyen, 
speaking  of  this  plant,  says:  ‘There  are  I 
few  tropical  plants  so  valuable.  It  is 
to  be  found  round  evorj’  cottage  in  the 
Island  (Jamaica),  growing  luxuriantly  in 
the  parched  savannah  and  mountain  de- 
clivity, as  well  as  In  the  more  fertile  and 
seasonable  districts.’  [A.  8.3 

CAJUI*UTI.  An  old  synonyme  of  Mela- 
leuca, one  8ix*cle8  of  which,  M.Cajuputi, 
yields  the  stimulant  oil  of  cajeput,  used  in 
medicine.  [T.  M.3 

CAKILE.  A sea-side  herbaceous  plant 
belonging  to  the  Cruri/crce,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  oblong  deeply-lol»ed 
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fle?liy  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  of  a ' 
glaucous  hue* ; by  Us  lilac  flowers ; and  by 
its  succulent  pod,  which  when  matured  is 
found  to  be  dl\ided  by  a horizontal  parti* 
tlon  into  two  cells,  the  upper  containing  a 
single  erect  seed,  the  lower  a i>endulous 
one.  It  is  known  to  sea-side  visitors  by  the 
j name  of  Sea  Rocket,  hut  has  nothing  to 
I recommend  it  to  notice  hut  the  singular 
I structure  of  Its  seed-pods.  Closely  ^lied 
species  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Mediter-  ' 
ranean  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  They 
are  aUannuals.andgrowamong  the  shingle 
or  sand  a short  distance  above  high-water 
mark.  French,  Caquille.  [C.  A.  J.] 

I CALABA  TREE.  Calophyllum  Calaba, 

I C.VLABASH.  Orescentia  Cujete,  a tropi- 
cal tree  bearing  great  gourd-like  fruits.  , 

I SWEET.  Passijlora  mali/ormis. 

I CALABASH  NUTMEG.  Mtmodora  My- 
ri^tica.  i 

CALABCR  TREE.  Muntingia  Calabura. 

CALADEXIA.  A genus  of  exquisitely 
beautiful  little  terrestrial  orchids  inhabit- 
ing Australasia.  They  generally  produce 
one  grassy  leaf,  from  within  which  arises 
a scape  bearing  a few  lingent  flowers, 
covered  in  various  places  In  a very  remark-  , 
able  manner  with  glandular  hairs,  which  * 
have  suggested  the  name.  In  many  spe- 
cies the  sepals  or  petals  or  l>oth  are  pro- 
longed into  long  slender  tails ; in  others 
they  have  the  usual  oval  outline.  The 
geuus  is  admirably  illustrated  in  Uookefs 
Flora  Ta»manica. 

CALADIUM.  The  generic  name  of  cer- 
tain plants  of  the  Arum  family,  having  a 
hood-like  spathe  rolled  round  at  tlje  base ; a 
spadix  whose  upi>cr  portion  Is  eutirely 
covered  with  stamens,  but  ultimately  l)e- 
comes  bare  at  the  extreme  top,  provided 
with  blunt  glands  or  sterile  stamens  in  the 
middle,  and  ovaries  l^neath ; the  anthers 
I shield-shaped  and  one  celled ; the  ovaries 
numerous,  two-celled,  with  from  two  to 
I four  ascending  omles  in  each  cell;  the 
I fruit  a one  or  two-oelled  berry,  with  few 
seeds.  These  plants  partake  of  the  acrid 
proj>erties  which  i)crvade  the  Aracete,  hut, 
nevertheless,  the  rootstocks  or  rhizomes 
of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten  as  food  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
&c.,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
starch  contained  in  them,  the  process  of 
cooking  depriving  them  of  their  noxious 
qualities.  It  is  stated  that  the  rootstocks 
or  toilers  of  C.  petialutum  were  on  one 
occasion  mistaken  for  potatoes  on  board 
ship,  and  were  given  to  some  animals  with 
fatal  results.  The  leaves  of  C.  sagittifoUum 
are  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  West  Indies  as 
a vegetable.  The  species  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  glol>e,  where 
they  are  cultivated  in  abundance  for  the 
above-named  purposes.  Several  are  also 
grown  In  hothouses  In  this  country, 
latterly  sevcr.al  varieties  with  beautifully 
variegated  foliage  have  been  intrmluccd. 
See  Plate  2,  flg.  b.  [M.  T.  M.3  1 


CALAMAGROSTIS.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tril>e  Arundinea,  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  inflorescence  being 
in  branched  jianicles,  and  only  one  flower 
in  the  spikelets,  or  within  the  glumes, 
which  has  long  silky  hairs  at  its  base ; j 
sometimes  the  rudiment  of  a second  floret  ! 
is  present;  glumes  nearly  equal,  keeled 
and  pt)lnicd;  pales  two,  small.  There  are 
eighty-six  species  described  in  Steudel’s 
Nynopfiis.  They  have  an  extensive  range 
over  the  globe.  The  greater  number  are, 
however,  natives  of  rather  temi>erate 
climates,  and  some  reach  the  Arctic  circle. 
Three  stH-'cies  only  are  natives  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  neither  of  these  is  of  common 
occurrence;  Indeed,  C stricta  is  one  of 
the  nirest  British  grasses,  and  only  grows 
sparingly  in  a few  localities.  They  are  not 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  though 
very  ornamental.  [D.  M.] 

CALAMBAC.  The  commercial  name  of 
AJoes-wood,  Eagle-wood,  or  Lign  .\loes, 
which  is  producedhy  Aloexyluin  Agalloch- 
um. 

OALAMINT.  (Fr.)  Calamintha  ojlflefr 
nalis. 

CALAMINTHA.  A genus  of  labiate 
flowers  which  as  at  present  constituted, 
comprises  several  plants  described  in  less 
recent  works  under  the  names  of  Thymus^ 
AcinoSt  Meliifsa,  and  Clinopodinm.  The 
essential  generic  characters  of  CnlamUiiha 
are  : ‘ calyx  two-lipped  ; stamens  diverg- 
ing; upper  lip  of  the  corolla  nearly  flat, 
tul>e  straight.’  C.  Achios,  or  BasU-thyrne 
(formerly  called  Thymiut  Acjtios and  Acinoa 
vulgarig)tis  a low'  somewhat  shrubby  plant 
with  stems  from  four  to  six  inches  high, 
small  leaves,  and  rather  showy  violet- 
purple  flowers,  which  grow  in  whorls  of 
six  together.  The  whole  plant  is  fragrant 
and  aromatic,  and  well  deserves  its  name 
(from  the  Grt‘ok  basilicoHt  royal),  if,  as 
Gerarde  tells  us,  ‘the  seedc  cureth  the  | 
Inilrmities  of  the  hart,  taketh  away  sor-  i 
rowfulnesse  wlilch  comincth  of  uielanrho-  ! 
lie,  and  maketh  a man  merrie  and  glad.’  [ 
It  Is  most  fre<iuently  found  in  chalky  or 
gravelly  pasturi*s.  C.  ojgicmaUs  {}feliasa  Co- 
hnn intha^t  C,  AVpefa,  auil  C.fiylvaticat  the  Ca- 
lamints  or  * Excellent  Mints, ’ as  Theirnamo 
lnii»orts,  are  herbaceous  aromatic  herbs  to 
which  great  medicinal  virtues  wore  an- 
ciently ascribed.  They  bear  their  flowers 
in  stalked  tufts  which  proceed  from  the 
axils  of  the  opposite  leaves,  and  are  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  anotlier  [ 
by  a minute  comparison  of  chanictors.  ; 
They  all  possess  a strong  armnatic  »>dour 
resembling  that  of  penny-royal,  and  arc  1 
employed  to  make  hcrb-teJi.  C.  Ctinojx>-  , 
the  Wild  Basil,  formerly  called  I 
Clinopodinm  r«/garc,  is  a straggling  hedge  * 
plant  with  hairy  .stern.'*  from  one  to  two 
feet  long,  bearing  its  rather  large  purple 
flowers  In  dense  whorls  in  the  axils  of  the 
hair)'  ovale  distant  leaves,  and  having 
munermis  bristly  bracts  at  their  base. 
The  odour  Is  aromatic,  hut  not  so  agree- 
able as  ill  the  other  species.  [C.  A.  J.] 
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CALAMOSAGUS.  ThP  four  spcrlcs  con- 
sticiiiiiiff  tltiH  gunus  of  palms  do  not 
possess  any  individual  features  of  interest 
beyond  their  techniral  chaniriers.  They 
are  all  natives  of  the  forests  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  hare  climbing  whip-like 
stems,  growing  to  a great  length,  and 
supporting  themselves  by  means  of  their 
j hookcHl  Spines.  The  footstalks  of  their 
I pinnate  leaves  are  likewise  armed  with 
! prickles  and  hooked  spines,  and  terminate 
» in  a long  whip-like  tail ; the  leaflets  are  of 
I a green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
I covered  with  a bluish  bloom  underneath ; 
their  top  half  Is  broad  and  very  much 
jagged,  the  h>wer  half  being  entire  and 
' wedge-shaped.  One  of  the  chief  character- 
j istics  of  the  genus  is  the  presence  of  a 
broad  leafy  expansion  called  the  llgule, 

' near  to  and  partly  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf.  They  have 
I>erfect  flowers,  arranged  in  branching 
spikes  resembling  bunches  of  catkins, 
each  flower  being  half  burled  in  a dense 
mas.s  of  wool,  and  having  a three-toothed 
calyx,  a three-parted  corolla,  six  stamens, 
and  a three-celled  ovary  covered  with 
scales,  and  crowned  hy  a three-toothed 
awl-shaped  style.  None  of  the  species  arc 
known  to  possess  any  useful  properties, 
but  as  their  stems  bear  a close  rc.semblancc 
to  some  of  the  species  of  Colamiuiy  they 
are  i)robably  used  for  similar  purposes. 
One  species,  C.  harinifF/oUu^t  is  called 
Roiang  Simote  by  the  Malayans,  and 
another,  C^ochriger,  Rotang  Donam.  [A.S.J 

CALAMPELIS,  Eccremocarpus. 

CALAMUS.  The  stems  of  several  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  of  palms  are  well  kuown 
in  this  country  under  the  names  of  Rat- 
tans or  Canes.  Upwards  of  eighty  s|H*ciea 
are  described,  nearly  all  natives  of  Asia, 
abounding  In  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
islands,  also  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern provinces  of  India  ; two  arc  found 
in  Australia,  and  one  in  Africa.  They  have 
recd-likc  stems,  seldom  ra»»n?  than  an  inch 
or  two  In  thickness,  but  often  much  less, 
generally  growing  to  a great  length,  climb- 
ing over  and  amongst  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  supporting  themselves  by  means 
of  hooked  spines  attached  to  their  leaf- 
stalks : a few,  however,  form  lowbu.shes  or 
small  trees.  Their  leaves  arc  pinnate,  and 
in  many  of  the  species,  the  leafstalk  is 
prolonged  beyond  the  termination  of  the 
leaflets  Into  a whlp  hke  tall.  The  flowers 
arc  small,  generally  of  a rose  or  greenish 
colour,  and  arranged  very  close  together 
upon  long  branching  splko.s,  the  ultimate 
branches  somewhat  res<»mb)ing  catkins. 
They  have  a three-toothed  calyx,  and  a 
thnv-parted  or  three-peialed  corolla:  the 
males  having  six  stamens  joined  together 
at  the  base,  and  the  females  imperfect 
stamens,  and  a three-celled  ovary,  more  or 
less  covered  with  scale.s,  andl>earing  three 
stigmas  (no  style).  The  spikes  are  sur- 
rounded !>y  numerous  bracts  or  spathes, 
w hich,  however,  do  not  completely  enclose 
them,  and  each  brancli  of  the  spike  has  a 


separate  bract  at  its  ba.se.  Tlie  fnilts  are 
covered  with  smooth  shining  scales, 
which  are  fixed  hy  their  upiht  edges,  and 
overlap  each  other  from  the  top  down- 
wards. like  P|lates  of  mail ; they  generally 
conuin  a single  seed,  surrounded  by  an 
eatable  pulp. 

C.  liotanff,  C.  ruiUntum^  C.  reras,  C.  vimi- 
nabs,  and  probably  several  other  species, 
furnish  the  canes  or  rattans  so  commonly 
employed  in  this  country  for  the  bottoms 
of  chairs,  couches,  sides  of  carriages,  and 
similar  purp»>ses;  and  of  which  no  fewer 
than  18,G25,.368  were  imported  in  and 
valued  at  38,960/.  in  the  countries  where 
these  palms  abound,  the  inhabitants  nmke 
use  of  them  for  a great  variety  «»f  pur- 
poses, baskets  of  all  kinds,  mats,  hats,  and 
other  useful  articles  being  commonly  made 
t of  them.  Their  most  ini|H>rtant  use,  how- 
I ever,  is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  roj>c3 
I and  cables  usually  employed  by  junks  and 
I other  coasting  vessels.  In  the  Himalayas 
I they  are  used  in  the  formation  of  8U8i)en- 
I ston  bridges  across  rivers,  the  construction 
of  which  Dr.  Hooker  thus  describes  : ‘Two 
parallel  canes,  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  were  stretched  across  the  stream ; 
from  these  others  hung  in  loops,  and 
along  the  loops  were  laid  one  or  two 
bamboo  stems  for  flooring ; cross  pieces 
below  this  flooring  hung  from  the  two 
upjM?r  canes,  which  they  thus  served  to 
keep  apart.  The  traveller  grasps  one  of 
the  canes  In  either  band,  and  walks  along 
the  loose  bamboos  laid  on  the  swinging 
loops.’ 

C.  Scipionnm^  the  stems  of  which  arc 
much  thicker  than  those  of  the  preceding, 
furnishes  the  well-known  Malacca  canes  so 
much  prized  for  walking-sticks.  They  are 
imported  from  Singapore  and  Malacca,  but 
are  chiefly  produced  in  Sumatra.  Some  are 
of  a uniform  rich  brown  colour,  whilst 
others  are  variously  mottled  or  clouded  as 
it  is  called ; the  colour,  however,  is  said  to 
be  artificially  Imparted  to  them  by  smoking. 
C.  Draco,  the  species  yielding  the  red  resi- 
nous substance  call^  dragon's-blood,  is 
now  placed  In  the  genus  Deemonorops,  as 
also  are  several  other  Calami  [A.  8.J 


CALAMUS. 

ai^lculation. 


A flstular  stem  without  an 


CALAMUS  AROMATICUS.  Acorus  Ca- 
lamus,  — ODORATUS.  Atidropogon  Sch(S' 
naiithua, 

CALANDRTNIA.  A genus  of  purslanes 
consisting  of  smooth  fleshy  plants  of 
annual  or  perennial  duration,  with  entire 
leaves,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  species  in 
cultivation,  showy  purple  or  rose-coloured 
flowers  expanding  only  in  sunny  weather. 
It  Is  well  distinguished  among  the  other 
genera  of  the  order  by  its  two  persistent 
sepals,  which  close  over  the  seed-vessel 
afU'r  the  p(*tals  have  fallen : three  to  five 
pemis,  mostly  the  latter  number,  numerous 
distinct  stamens,  single  style  with  Us 
stigma  three-lobed,  ami  oblong  one-relled 
fruit,  splitting  when  ripe  into  three  pieces  , 
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or  valves,  and  containing  numerous  seeds 
adhering  to  a centnil  placenta.  A few  only 
of  the  Bpc‘cies  are  introduced,  but  they  in- 
clude probably  the  most  interesting  mem- 
bers of  the  genus.  As  a tyi»e  of  one  sec- 
tion, reference  may  be  made  to  the  C.  <1iS’ 
color,  whlrli  has  large  oblong  or  lanceolate 
pointed  glaucous  leaves,  mostly  radical, 
green  on  their  upper  surface  and  purplish 
beneath,  wlieiice  Its  specific  iiann*;  and 
flowers  one  and  a half  Inch  across,  of  a 
bright  rose  colour,  produced  in  a long 
' distant  raceme  on  a sort  <»f  scape,  tlie  foot- 
■ stalks  Iwing  defiexed  l>efore  and  after 
flowering,  and  furnished  with  one  or  two 
ovate  bracts  at  their  base ; a calyx  of  two 
broad  concave  pieces  spotted  with  black, 
and  petals  inver-dy  heart-shai>ed.  The 
C.  grandiJUjra  closely  resembles  it,  but  ha.s, 
notwithstanding  its  name,  rather  smaller 
flowers,  with  leaves  which  arc  more  taper- 
ing at  the  point  and  base,  and  green  on 
both  surfaces.  Both  of  these  species, 

I though  usually  treated  as  annuals,  are  pe- 
I rennlal  in  wanner  latitudes  than  our  own. 

! and  are,  as  well  as  the  following  plant, 

I natives  of  Chill.  C.  vmMUUa  differs  very 
considerably  inhabit  from  the  two  preced- 
ing, forming  a small  spreading  tuft  with 
shrubby  shoots  thickly  set  with  linear 
foliage,  fringed  at  the  margins.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  umbels, 
more  or  less  compound,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  each  blossom  being  i 
about  half  an  Inch  In  diameter,  and  of  a 
rich  purple-crimson  colour.  Possessing  a 
hardier  constitution  than  the  foregoing 
plants,  It  frequently  endures  our  winters  i 
In  dry  soils,  though  often  treated  as  an 
annuaL  C.  speciosa,  a ralif()miaii  annual,  ' 
Is  of  procumbent  habit  with  numerous 
branched  stems  radiating  from  the  crown  i 
of  tlie  root,  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  | 
spathulate  glossy  leaves,  and  producing 
singly  from  its  axils  a profusion  of  crimson 
purple  flowers  rather  larger  than  in  umbel- 
lata.  The  see<ls  of  this  species  are  lentl 
cular  In  form,  and  of  a glossy  black  colour, 
by  which  they  are  readily  di.stlngulsh* 
able  from  those  of  the  three  previously- 
named.  There  Is  a variety  of  this  with 
flowers  of  a copperj’-red  colour.  [W.  T.] 

CALAXTHE.  A large  genus  of  terres- 
trial stemless  vandeous  orchids  with  broad 
many-ribbed  leaves,  and  bmg  spikes  of 
flowers,  the  Up  of  which  Is  calcarateand 
adherent  to  the  column,  while  the  waxy 
pollen  masses  are  eight,  Altering  to  a sepa- 
rable gland.  Some  thirty  slides  are  known, 
chiefly  from  tropical  and  extratropical 
Asia;  a few  arc  American.  Tlie  flowers, 
which  are  white,  or  lilac,  or  purple,  or 
copper-coloured,  are  ornamental,  where- 
fore several  species  are  in  gardens.  Of 
these  C.  veetita  1b  one  of  the  handsomest. 

CALATIIEA.  A genus  of  Marantaceee, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  cui>-shaped 
stigma.  These  plants  have  large  leaves 
springing  from  the  contracteu  stem  near 
the  root,  from  which  they  appear  directly 
to  emerge.  The  flowers  are  In  terminal 


spikes  and  protected  by  bracts;  they  have 
a calyx  of  three  segments  ; a corolla  of  six 
pieces,  the  extenial  ones  lance-shaped,  the 
Internal  ones  blunt  and  Irregular  in  sha|>e ; 
three  iM>taJ-like  stamens,  one  of  which 
bears  a linear  one-celled  anther,  attached 
to  its  edge,  while  the  rest  are  sterile;  and 
a petal-like  style,  the  stigma  hooded,  an- 
gular. The  species  lire  natives  of  tropical 
America,  and  some  of  them  are  In  cultiva- 
tion f«ir  the  sake  of  their  handsome  foliage, 
especially  C.  the  leaves  of  which 

have  alternate  dark-coloured  and  green 
gtriiies.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  South 
American  kinds  arc  used  for  making 
baskets.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CALATHIAN  VIOLET.  Gentiana  pneu- 
monunthc. 

CALATHIDA.  CALATHrS,  C.^L.ATHI- 
DICM.  The  head  of  flowers  borne  by 
coni(H)8ite8. 

CALATHIFORM.  Cup-shaped,  or  almost 
hemispherical. 

CALATHODES.  A genus  of  Ranunrula- 
ccep  containing  one  si>ocie8,  C.  palmata,  | 
from  Sikkim,  growing  at  an  altitude  of  < 
about  10,000  feet.  A perennial  herb  with  ! 
the  habit  of  TVoMiiw,  having  palmately 
cleft  leaves,  a simple  stem  one  and  a-half 
foot  to  two  feet  higli;  flowers  large  ter- 
minal and  scUtarj*.  with  five  ovate  acute  i>e- 
taloid  sepals;  petals  none;  ovaries  ten  or 
more,  olilong.  giblwus  externally,  l>eaked  ; 
ovules  eight  or  ten  ; style  bent  down  out- 
wards after  flowering.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CALAVANCE.  A name  for  several  kinds 
of  pulse,  including  Dolichoa  barbadentis 
and  D.  tinensU. 

CALBOA.  A synonyme  of  QuamocUt. 

CALCAR  (adj.  Calcaratus).  A spur ; a 
hollow  process  of  some  part  of  a flower. 

CALCARErs.  Dead-white,  like  chalk. 
Also  growing  In  chalky  places,  or  having  : 
the  substance  of  chalk. 

CALCARIFORM.  Shaped  like  a calcar 
or  spur. 

CALCEARIA.  Coryanthes. 

CALCEOLARIA.  A beautiful  genus  of 
Scrophulariaceer,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  corolla,  which  has 
two  lips.the  lower  of  which  is  Inflated, some- 
what elongated  and  turned  doNvnwards, 
having  wjine  resemblance  to  a shoe;  the 
stamens  arc  two  In  number.  The  name  la 
derived  from  the  Latin  w*ord  ‘ Calceolarins,* 
a shoemaker.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
corolla,  above  descrii)cd.  Is  nevertheless 
not  invariably  a character  of  the  gtmus; 
the  plant  known  In  collections  ns  C.  vio- 
lacea,  a native  of  ^ill,  has  the  corolla  in 
the  form  of  two  equal  gaping  Ups ; It  was 
formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Jovellana, 
hut  is  now  considered  by  the  best  authori- 
ties as  a true  Calceolaria.  The  numerous 
species  of  this  favourite  and  well-known 
genus  are  either  herlwiccous  or  shrubby  in 
habit,  with  leaves  In  pairs  or  three  to- 
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gpther,  rarely  alremate,  eitlier  entire 
toothed  or  deeply  cut,  often  more  or  lets 
hairy,  the  flowers*  variously  jtrouiied  and 
distributed,  the  prevailing  colours,  yellow 
white  or  purple.  They  are  niUives  of 
South  America,  confined  either  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Andes,  or  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  mainland  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  Some  arc  found  only 
near  the  level  of  the  sen,  and  others  are 
Inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Cordilleras ; hence  It  is  that,  among  the 
numerous  Introduced  species  in  our  collec- 
tions, a few  are  more  or  less  hardy,  others 
rennire  protection.  C. fioribundn,  for  in- 
stance, Is  a native  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Quito,  at  an  elevation  of  11,(K)0 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  several 
occur  at  low  altitudes  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  &c.,  forming  a prominent  feature 
of  the  native  vegetation.  In  the  Flora 
Antarctica,  Dr.  Hooker  thus  alludes  to  the 
C.  Fothergillii  of  Fort  Famine  : ‘ Though 
Inferior  in  stature  and  lieauty  to  many 
of  Its  congeners,  this  Is  among  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  Falklands, 
and  the  attention  of  the  voyager  who  Is 
familiar  with  the  genua  Calceolaria  only  In 
the  conservatories  of  Britain,  must  be 
attracted  by  Its  appearance  on  the  exposed 
shores  of  these  Inhospitable  Islands.' 
Many  of  the  original  pure  species  have 
been  modified  by  hybridising,  and  are  not 
nowso  common  in  collections.  Thehybrids 
are  numerous  and  some  of  them  greatly 
prized : not  only  Is  the  size  of  the  flower 
modllled  hut  the  colour  as  well,  the  sb.adcs 
of  yellow  and  purple  being  highly  varied, 
as  also  the  characters  of  the  spots  on  the 
slipper-llke  portion.  The  handsome  as- 
pect of  different  species  and  crosses  has 
always  recommended  them  to  the  attention 
of  cultivators,  and  acted  as  a stimulus  to 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  discovering 
j the  proper  method  of  treatment.  The 
results  have  been  such,  that  on  plants 
I attaining  a height  of  two  feet  or  little 
I more,  the  flowers  may  sometimes  be 
counted  by  hundreds,  expanded  about  the 
same  time.  [G.  D.j 

CALCEOLATE.  Having  the  form  of  a 
slipper  or  round-toed  shoe. 

CALCEUS.  Dead-white,  like  chalk. 

CALCITRAPA.  The  Star  Thistle,  On- 
taurea  Calcilrapa. 

CALDA8IA.  A genus  of  Poltmaninetce 
containing  annual  herbs  from  Mexico  with 
glandular  hairs,  branched  stems,  and  alter- 
nate crenate-serrate  leaves.  Peduncles 
axillary.  In  pairs,  one-flowered ; calyx 
five-sided,  five-toothed  at  apex,  scarious  In 
fruit : corolla  violet  blue,  funnel-shaped, 
with  a five-parted  limb,  the  lobes  notched 
at  the  apex,  and  two  of  them  apart  from 
the  other  three ; stamens  five,  protruding, 
bent  down  ; capsule  three-celled ; scckIs  in 
each  cell  with  a spongy  c*)at.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CALDCLDVIA.  A genus  of  Ciinonfaccff, 
containing  a small  tree  from  Chili,  with 
opposite  simple  lanceolate  serrated  leathery 


leaves,  glaucous  below;  stipules  lanceo- 
late, deciduous;  flowers  In  axillary'  jian- 
Iclcs ; calyx  deciduous, four  or  live  parted; 
Iietalsfour  or  live,  inserted  on  a disk  which 
has  as  many  glandular  notched  lobes  as 
there  are  petals ; stamens  eight  or  ten. 
Inserted  within  the  disk ; ovary  free,  two 
or  three-celled  ; ovules  numerous  ; styles 
two  or  three,  becoming  reflexed.  [J.  T.  S.j 

j CALEA.  The  species  of  this  genus, 
I which  iK'longs  to  the  composite  family, 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  extending 
I from  Mexico  to  South  Brazil.  They  are 
I herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  opposite  or 
whorled  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  generally 
i three-nerved  and  very  rough  on  the  sur- 
face, many  of  them  resemhiing  those  of  the 
common  nettle  In  form.  In  one  group  the 
species  are  dwarf  and  unbrauched,  Itearing 
u long-stalked  tcriidnal  flower-head,  about 
an  Inch  In  diameter,  containing  both  strap- 
shai>ed  and  tubular  florets,  the  former 
having  pistil  only,  the  latter  both  stamens 
and  pistil.  In  another  group  the  plants 
are  larger,  the  flower-he^s  small  and  nu- 
merous, disposed  In  corymbs  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  bearing  tubular  florets 
only.  The  flowers  of  most  of  them  are 
' yellow  and  the  pappus  Is  made  up  of  from 
five  to  twenty  lanceolate  pointed  scales. 
Upwards  of  thirty  species  arc  known. 
I C.  Zacatcchichi,  a Mexican  species  with 
nettle-lIkc  leaves  and  small  flower-heads.  Is 
known  there  by  the  name  of  ‘JuraliUo,' 
and  is  said  to  contain.  In  a fresh  state,  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  camphor,  and  to  l>e 
employed  against  fevers,  and  the  powdered 
( leaves  for  healing  wounds.  The  leaves  of 
; C.  jamaieenitif  are  said  to  be  powerfully 
I bitter,  and  steeped  In  wine  or  brandy  arc 
I used  asB  stomachic  in  the  West  Indies;  but 
this  account  is  thought  to  apply  rather 
to  Neurvlana  lubata.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CAUEANA.  A few  brown-flowered  ter- 
restrial orchids  confined  to  New  Holland 
I bear  this  name.  They  Imveslmpleflllform 
roots  terminated  by  a small  tubercle,  soli- 
tary radical  leaves,  and  a slender  few- 
flowered  scape.  The  column  Is  broad,  thin, 
and  concave;  the  sepals  and  petals  narrow 
and  reflexed;  the  lip  postlcous,  peltate, 
unguiculate,  and  highly  irritable.  In  flue 
weather  or  when  undlstuf-lied,  this  lip 
bends  back  and  leaves  the  column  un- 
covered; but  If  It  rains  or  tho  plant  Is 
jarred,  down  giajs  the  lip  over  the  coluinu, 
which  It  securely  boxes  up.  See  Dra- 
KAiA  and  8picul.£a,  In  which  a similar 
phenomenon  occurs. 

CALEBASSE.  (Fr.)  The  Bottle  Gourd, 
Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

CALEBASSIER.  (Fr.)  The  Calabash  tree, 
Crrscentia  CujeU. 

I CALECTA8IA.  A genus  of  Juncaeca; 
containing  a small  branched  shrubby 
I plant  from  South  Australia,  with  ncedle- 
I shaiied  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  and 
' solitary  flowerson  short  terminal  branches, 

; having  a salver-shaped  perianth  with  a six- 
I parted  limb  of  petaloid  blue  segments 
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! ; spreading  like  a star,  the  three  outer  pu- 1 
hescent : stamens  six.  The  ovarj’ Is  oue- 
celled  with  three  ovules.  [J.  T.  S.j 

C.\LEE  KUSTOOUEE.  An  Indian  name 
for  the  Musk  Ochro,  AVelmoechus  mos- 
chatus. 

C-VLELYNA.  A section  of  Evelj/na. 

C.ALEN'DULA.  The  name  of  a genns 
belonging  to  the  composite  order,  having 
numerous  flowers  grouiied  on  a nearly  flat 
surface,  those  at  the  circumference  strap- 
like, In  two  or  three  rows  and  with  pistils 
only,  those  In  the  centre  tubular  with 
Stamens  only,  both  kinds  hairy  at  the  ; 
base,  the  whole  surrounded  on  the  outside 
by  a series  of  scale-llke  leaflets.  Tlie  name 
Calettdula  is  founded  on  the  circumstance 
that  species  may  be  In  flower  on  the 
! calends  of  every  month.  They  are  annual  or 
perennial,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
1 rancan  borders,  with  yellow  or  orange- 
1 yellow  flowers,  usually  of  a powerful,  not 
I pleasant  odour.  One  of  them,  C.oiflcinahs, 
the  Pot  Marigold,  formerly  enjoyed  repute 
as  a domestic  remedy,  being  us^  In  form- 
ing a distilled  water  or  vinegar.  [G.  D.] 

CALF^  SNOUT.  Antirrhinum  Oron- 


CALICATE.  Furnished  with  a calyx. 

CALICINAR.  When  a flower  becomes 
double  by  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
lolies  of  the  calyx  or  sepals. 

CALICIUM,  CALICIEI.  A genns  and 
family  of  lichens  known  at  once  by  the 
sporldla  forming  ultimately  a dusty  stra- 
tum over  a little  orbicular  disc  which  is 
either  nearly  sessile  or  supported  upon  a 
short  stalk  so  as  to  look  like  a little  nail 
more  or  loss  completely  driven  home.  The 
sporldla,  as  in  other  lichens,  are  at  first 
contained  In  ascl,  which  soon,  however, 
disappear.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
species  Is  C.  inguinans,  which  Is  common 
upon  gate-posts,  and  attracts  notice  from 
leaving  the  print  of  its  discs  upon  the 
Unger  when  touched.  The  crust  Is  some- 
times very  obscure  or  almost  obsolete. 
All  the  siiecles  of  Calicium  are,  we  believe, 
found  In  Europe,  though  several  of  them 
occur  elsewhere.  CM-J.  B.] 

CALICO  BUSH.  Kalmia  latifoKa. 

CALICULAR.  A term  of  sestivatlon, 
when  the  outer  bracts  of  an  Involucre  are 
much  shorter  than  the  inner. 

C.VLIMEIUS.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  tielonging  to  the  composite  order, 
having  the  flowers  In  heads,  tho.se  at  the 
circumference  In  one  niw,  strap-like,  the 
heads  surrounded  externally  by  two  to 
four  rows  of  nearly  equal  scale-llke  leaves. 
The  surface  supporting  the  flowers  has 
numerous  four-cornered  pits  or  depres- 
sions toothed  at  the  angles.  The  fruit  is 
flat  and  hairy.  The  n.ame  Cnlimerit  la  of 
Greek  derivation,  and  Indicates  general 
beauty  of  jiarts.  The  species  are  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  middle  and  Northern 


Asia,  with  the  leaves  entire  ortoothed  and 
cut  at  the  margin  ; the  heads  of  flowers 
yellow  in  the  middle,  and  white  or  blue  at 
the  circumference.  [G.  D.j 

CALIPHRURIA.  A genus  of  amaryl- 
Ilds,  forming  a link  between  Euryciee  and 
Grigtnia,  and  having,  except  in  the  Inflo- 
rescence, much  theappearance of  Eucroaia. 
The  species,  C.  HartKeg}ana,  has  ovate  i 
bullis,  i>etiolate  depress^  perennial  oval  ' 
acuminate  somewhat  plaited  leaves,  with 
a blade  six  inches  long  ormore,a  glaucous 
scape  a foot  high  bearing  an  umbel  of 
about  seven  subdeclinate  flowers,  having  a 
green  tube  and  white  limb.  Tbe  tube  of  ' 
the  perianth  is  narrowly  funnel-shaped 
and  nearly  straight,  the  limb  regular  with 
the  segments  turned  back  In  the  form  of  ; 
a star,  the  sepaline  ones  rather  the  broader. 
The  filaments  of  tbe  six  sumens  are  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the  I 
perianth,  and  have  a white  bristle  on  each  i 
side,  and  they  are  associated  with  a straight  . 
style  terminated  by  a somewhat  recurved 
three-lobed  stigma.  C.  llartwegiana  is  a . 
native  of  New  Grenada.  [T.  M.j 

C.\LLA.  .A  genus  of  Orontincece,  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  marsh  plants  with 
creeping  or  floating  stems,  heart-shaped 
entire  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  emerge 
from  a sheath.  The  flowers  covers  spadix, 
which  Is  protected  by  a flat  spathe,  the 
flowers  themselves  having  neither  calyx  : 
nor  corolla.  The  upper  flowers  are  female, 
consisting  of  a one-celled  ovary,  from  the  I 
base  of  which  arise  the  ovules;  the  lower  1 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite  with  numerous  ! 
thread-shaped  stamens,  flattened  and  di- 
lated at  the  top,  and  springing  from 
below  the  ovary.  The  species  are  natives 
of  Northern  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  possess  acrid  caustic  properties.  The 
rootstocks  of  C.  paluatris  yield  eatable 
starch,  prepared  by  drying  and  grinding 
them,  and  then  beating  the  powder  till  the 
acrid  properties  are  dissipated.  [M.  T.  M.j 

CALLA  D’ETHIOPIB.  (Fr.)  Bichardia 
cethiopica. 

CALLCEDRA-WOOD.  The  Umber  of 
Flinderaia  australia, 

GALLERY  A.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  a plant  of  the  leguminous  family,  but 
now  found  to  be  a species  of  Milletia,  and 
perhaps  tbe  same  as  U.  nilida,  which  is,  I 
like  this,  a native  of  NE.  China.  It  is 
a small  tree,  with  alternate  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves,  about  a font  long,  with  two 
pairs  of  ovate  leaflets  from  one  to  three 
inches  In  length;  numerous  flowers  In 
terminal  panicles;  and  two-valved  pods 
one  to  three  inches  long,  containing  one 
to  Bve  seeds,  covered  externally  with  a 
velvety  pubescence.  [A.  A.  BJ 

CALLIANDR.A.  A beautiful  genus  of 
leguminous  plants  peculiar  to  America, 
found  as  far  north  as  California,  and  ex- 
tending southwards  to  Buenos  Ayres.  A 
few  .are  herbs  not  more  than  a foot  high, 
but  the  greater  portion  shrubs  or  small 
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trees,  most  frequently  met  with  on  river 
banks.  The  leaves  of  all  are  hipinnate,  the 
leaflets  varying  much  In  size  and  number. 
In  one  section  the  leaves  have  one  to  four 
pairs  of  pinnte,  with  few  but  large  leaflets 
(one  to  eight  inches  longi,  the  ultimate 
ones  always  the  largest ; while  in  another 
tliere  arc  many  pairs  of  plnnie,  the  leaflets 
scarcely  half  an  Inch  long,  linear  In  form 
and  almost  numberless.  The  flowers  are 
usually  borne  on  stalked  globose  heads, 
I but  sometimes  In  tcnninal  racemes;  the 
corollas  small  and  bidden  by  the  very 
numerous  lung  fllaments  of  the  stamens, 
which  are  almost  always  of  a beautiful  red 
colour.  From  this  latter  circumstance 
the  genus  Is  named  Catliandra,  signifying 
‘beautiful  stamened.’  It  differs  from  all 
allied  genera  In  the  valves  of  Its  com- 
I pressed  pod  rolling  backwards  In  aremark- 
] able  manner  from  apex  to  base  when  the 
seeds  are  ripe.  Slany  of  the  species  are  In 
{ cultivation  in  plant-stoves,  and  almost  all 
' of  them  produce  bright  red  balls  of 
flowers,  which  stand  erect  from  amongst 
i the  feniy  foliage  of  some  of  the  species  In 
great  profusion.  In  C.  diademata  the 
stamens  are  beautifully  curved  backwards 
and  pink  In  colour:  the  leaves  twice  pin- 
nate with  eight  or  nine  pinna*  which  have 
each  from  thirty  to  forty  leaflets,  so  that 


j each  loaf  is  made  up  of  no  fewer  than  six 
, or  eight  hundred  leaflets.  This  is  a native 
of  Brazil,  and  In  cultivation.  C.  htana- 
tofepknhi,  a lately  introduced  species,  has 
binate  leaves,  each  portion  or  pinna  with 
about  ton  pairs  of  leaflets  half  an  Inch 
long,  and  Its  round  balls  of  flowers  are  of 
a rich  red  colour.  The  Peruvian  women 
decorate  their  hair  with  the  flowers  of 
C.  irinervia,  calling  them  scda-slsa  or  silk 
flower.  More  than  sixty  species  are  enu- 
merated, all  of  them  more  or  less  onia- 
mental.  [A.  A.  B.] 


CALLICARPA.  A considerable  genus 
of  Verbenacecr,  chiefly  from  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  districts  of  Asia,  but  found 
also,  though  more  sparingly,  in  similar  | 
districts  in  Africa  and  America.  Tliey  are 
shrubs,  more  or  less  woolly  with  stellate 
hairs,  nearly  glabrous,  and  often  with 
numerous  resinous  glandular  dote,  especi- 
ally on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  small  in  axillary  cymes. 
The  calyx  Is  truncate  or  four-toothed  ; the  | 
corolla  tube  Is  short,  and  the  limb  has  four  { 
nearly  regular  lobes.  There  are  four  ex- 
serted  stamens,  a four-celled  ovary,  with  a 
single  ovule  in  each  cell ; and  the  fruit  Is 
a sinall  juicy  berry  or  drupe,  with  four 
distinct  sced-llke  nuts  or  kernels.  [W.  C.] 

CALLICOMA.  A genus  of  Cu»ionia«<r, 
containing  small  trees  or  shrubs  from 
Routh  Australia,  with  opposite  simple  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  white  beneath,  furnished 
with  elliptical  membranous  caducous  sti- 
pules. The  peduncles  are  loiig,  axillary, 
with  a dense  globular  head  of  small  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  sessile  on  a woolly 
receptacle,  and  surrounded  by  a four- 
leaved reflexed  Involucre.  Flowers  with 
four  nr  six  membranous  bracts  forming  an 
Involucel;  calyx-tube  very  short,  scarcely 
adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the  base;  the 
limb  four  or  live  parted,  persistent ; corolla 
absent ; stamens  eight  or  ten ; ovary 
woolly,  two-c*lled,  many-ovuled,  the  styles 
two,  diverging.  [J.  T.  80 

CALLIGLOS8A.  C.  Dovglarii  Isapretty 
little  yellow-flowered  Californian  annual 
of  the  composite  family,  with  few  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  toothed  at  the  aiiex,  about 
half  an  Inch  long  and  very  narrow.  The 
yellow  flower-heads  are  single  at  the  ends 
of  the  branchlets.  Being  a very  free  flow- 
ercr.  It  is  often  used  as  a l>eddlng  plant 
in  flower  gardens,  and,  like  many  of  our 
best  annuals,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Boug- 
las.  The  genus  does  not  differ  from  Catli- 
ehroa,  and  the  plant  la  therefore  generally 
called  Callichroa  Dvuglatii,  [A.  A.  B.1 

CALLIGONCM.  A genus  of  shrubs  be- 
longing to  Polygonacea,  natives  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  region,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  They  are  leafless  plants  with  di- 
chotomous jointed  branches,  each  joint 
with  a small  membranous  sheath  at  the 
base.  Flowers  small,  on  short -jointed  pedi- 
cels springing  from  the  axils  of  the 
sheaths;  perianth  coloured  red,  flve- 
parted,  reflexed  in  fruit,  the  two  outer 
segmenM  larger.  The  fruit  Is  a large 
four-cornered  nut  with  the  comers  ex- 
panded Into  double  longitudinal  spinous 
wings,  the  sides  between  the  wings  being 
covered  with  long  btauebed  shaggy  llla- 
meuts.  [J . T.  8.) 

CALLILF,PIS.  A small  genns  of  SE. 
African  plants  belonging  to  the  composite 
family.  They  are  herbs,  about  a foot  high, 
branching  from  the  baw,  or  simple,  with 
lanceolate  entire  or  slightly  serrated  leaves, 
which  are  opposite  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem,  and  alternate  above.  The  Hower- 
I heads  single  and  terminal,  nearly  an  inch 


In  dlnmeter,  with  Btrap-shnped  ray  florets 
liearlng  a pistil  only,  and  tubular  disc  florets 
having  hoth  stamens  and  pistil.  The 
pappns  Is  made  up  of  three  unequal  srales. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  [A.  A.  B.O 

CALLIOPST8.  A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  eoinposlte  oriler,  distin- 
guished from  their  allies  by  the  Invo- 
lucre or  covering  which  surrounds  the 
heads  of  the  flowers  being  formed  of  two 
rows  of  scales,  the  outer  short  and  spread- 
ing, the  Inner  larger  erect  and  united  at 
the  h.ise.  The  receptacle  or  part  supports 
Ing  the  flowers  Is  flat,  having  on  It  narrow 
scales  which  fall  early  and  are  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  The  fruit  Is  tnincated. 
Incurved,  destitute  of  appendages.  The 
name  Is  from  two  Greek  words  which 
together  signify  ‘ beautiful  eye,  aspect,  or 
appearance.’  In  allusion  to  the  general 
elegance  of  the  species  or  the  eye-Ilke  spot 
on  the  flowers.  The  genus  comprehends 
a number  of  Interesting  herhaceons  plants, 
natives  of  North  America,  several  of  which 
were,  and  Indeed  still  are,  referred  by  some 
authorities  to  the  genua  Cnreopfie.  They 
are  usually  free  from  hairs,  the  leaves 
opposite. more  or  less  divided ; the  flowers 
at  the  circumference  of  the  heads  yellow, 
with  a dark  purple  or  rose-coloured  spot  at 
the  base,  those  In  the  centre  yellow  or 
pnrple.  The  elegance  of  the  flowers,  so 
marked  In  these  plants,  renders  them  de- 
sirable In  flower-lieds.  The  more  hardy 
species,  whether  ann'ial  or  perennial,  are 
generally  of  ea.sy  cultivation.  C.  rosea  has 
been  long  known,  and  may  be  specially 
alluded  to  as  an  example  of  the  genus; 
having  the  stem  smooth,  leaves  opposite, 
long  and  narrow,  the  heads  of  flowers 
small  on  short  stalks.  [G.  D.] 

CAT.LIPELTIS.  An  annual  erect  much- 
branched  slender  herb  belonging  to  the 
onler  Rubiacea-.  The  flowers  grow  In 
whorls  of  six,  and  are  whitish  four-parted 
and  bell-shaped.  The  fruit,  which  Is  one- 
seeded  by  abortion.  Is  partially  enveloped 
by  a large  hollow  membranous  bract.  The 
leaves  and  leaf-llke  stipules  form  whorls 
of  four.  C.  niruUaria,  the  only  species,  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  Is  an  unimportant 
plant  growing  from  six  to  twelve  Inches 
high.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CALLIPHT8A.  A genus  of  Folygona- 
cea,  differing  from  CnlUponum  only  by 
having  the  nut  not  winged  at  the  angles 
but  rounded,  and  covered  with  bristles,  and 
expanded  at  the  apex  Into  a bladder-llke 
envelope  to  the  nut.  _ [J.  T.  8.] 

C.\LLIPRORA.  A genus  of  liliaceous 
plants,  found  In  California,  and  consisting 
of  dwarf  bulbous  herbs  with  small  radical 
llncar-enslform  leaves,  and  bearing  the 
flowers  In  umbels  at  the  top  of  a scape. 
The  perianth  Is  bell-shaped,  six-parted, 
with  equal-spreading  segments  ; It  Is  fur- 
nished with  six  stamens,  all  perfect,  with 
petalold  bllobed  fllaments,  the  alternate 
ones  shorter,  and  the  anthers  sessile  be- 
tween the  lobes ; and  it  has  a stalked  tbree- 


I relied  ovary  containing  many  ovules,  and 
surmounted  by  a threc-lobed  stigma.  C. 
lutea,  the  only  species.  Is  a dwarf  plant, 
producing  umbels  of  yellow  star-shu|>ed 
flowers  resembling  those  of  an  Omilho- 
galutn.  [T.  M.J 

CALLIPSYCHE.  A genus  of  Amarj/lU- 
(lacerr,  founded  on  a Mexican  species  allied 
to  Eucrosia,  and  named  C.  ewrosioides. 
The  plant  has  roundish  bulbs,  furnished 
with  a few  green  tessellated  and  pitied 
leaves,  a foot  long  and  four  Inches  wide, 
and  produces  at  a different  season,  before 
the  leaves  are  develoi>ed,  a glaucous  scape 
upwards  of  two  feet  high,  bearing  an  um- 
bel of  decllnatc  flowers,  which  are  stalked. 
The  perianth  consists  of  a short  green 
tube,  full  of  honey,  and  an  erect  regular 
limb  nearly  an  Inch  long  of  bright  red 
segments,  the  scpaline  of  which  are  tmat- 
shaped,  and  the  petaliue  obtuse.  The  six 
stamens  are  pale  green,  and  with  the  style 
are  about  four  timesaslongas  the  perianth. 
The  fllaments  are  free.  Inserted  In  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  arc  tuberculato 
at  the  base.  In  our  gardens  the  leaves  die 
away  In  the  autumn,  and  the  flower-scapes 
appear  in  spring  before  they  are  again 
developed.  i [T.  M.] 

C.\LLIPTERIS.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  group  Asplenieir.  They 
belong  to  the  diplazlold  series,  having  the 
sort  more  or  less  abundantly  and  constantly 
placed  in  pairs  back  to  back  on  the  same 
vein  : and  are  specially  distinguished  In 
the  typal  group  by  having  the  veins  joined 
together  In  a connivent  manner,  that  Is, 
the  main  veins  that  spring  out  from  the 
midrib  are  parallel,  and  the  venules  which 
branch  out  from  them  setoff  at  an  angle 
and  meet  the  opposite  ones  In  the  centre, 
and  so  form  a series  of  acute  angles  one 
above  the  other.  In  one  group  the 
junction  of  the  veins  is  less  regular  and 
frequent.  The  species,  ten  or  twelve  In 
number,  are  almost  all  found  in  the  east- 
eni  tropics,  hot  one  or  two  occur  In  the  W. 
Indies  and  8.  America.  Tliey  are  gene- 
rally largo  growing  plants  with  coarse 
pinnated  ortwlceorthrlce-plnnatedfronds, 
the  rachls  sometimes  proliferous.  [T.  M.] 

CALL1RH'6e.  a genus  of  beautiful 
North  American  mallow-worts,  comprising 
several  |>erennlal  herbaceousspecles,  some- 
times known  by  the  name  of  Nattallia, 
which,  however,  belongs  to  a genus  of 
Bosaecw.  They  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
Malva  itself,  from  which  they  differ  In 
certain  slight  technical  peculiarities  of  the 
fruit : and  also  in  some  of  the  species,  by 
wanting  the  Involucel  or  whorl  of  bracts 
which.  Is  found  exterior  to  the  calyx  In 
many  of  the  genera  of  this  order.  The 
Involucel,  when  present,  consists  of  from 
one  to  three  bracts,  which  are  sometimes 
remote  from  the  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
flvo-cicft : the  corolla  flve-petaled,  the  pe- 
I tals  tnincately  wedge-shaped,  and  often 
erosely-toothed  at  the  tip.  The  fllaments 
of  the  stamens  are  united  Into  a columnar 
I tube  which  bears  a tuft  of  many  stamens 
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at  the  end.  The  carpels  are  numerous, 
united  by  a short  beak,  and  are  one-secded. 
About  half-a-dozen  species  are  recorded, 
and  some  of  them  are  known  In  cultiva- 
tion. C.  digiUUat  which  is  one  of  the 
original  typical  species,  has  no  involucel 
beneath  the  flowers.  It  is  a herbaceous 
perennial,  with  palmately  five-parted  root- 
leaves,  having  lobed  or  toothed  segments, 
and  a smooth  slender  branching  stem  two 
to  two  and  a half  feet  high,  producing  a 
few  leaves  towards  the  base,  but  leafiess 
above,  and  producing  the  flowers  in  corym- 
bosely  racemose  heads.  The  flowers  are 
five-petaled,  a couple  of  Inches  across,  the 
petals  flmbrlately  toothed  at  the  truncate 
apex,  and  bearded  at  the  base,  of  a rich 
dark  crimson-purple,  and  very  handsome. 

1 This  plant  is  sometimes  called  Nuttailia 
grandijlora.  C.  Papaver,  another  species  of 
the  genus,  a good  deal  resembles  digitata, 
but  this  is  furnished  with  a three-leaved 
involucel.  It  has  flve-lobed  leaves  with 
lobate  segments  and  large  solitary  long- 
stalked  flowers  from  the  upper  axils,  these 
being  of  a rich  bright  ro.sy-lake  colour, 
and  very  showy.  The  name  Callirhite  has 
also  been  given  by  Link,  to  a group  synony- 
mous with  Amaryllis.  [T,  M.] 

CALLISIA.  A genus  of  the  order  of 
spiderworts,  distinguished  by  three  sta- 
mens having  their  filaments  or  supports 
bearded,  and  in  the  form  of  a flat  circular 
surface  at  the  top ; the  style  or  appendage 
on  the  top  of  the  fruit  thread-like  and 
ending  in  three  points.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  Indicates  the 
beautiful  or  handsome  aspect  of  the  species, 
which  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  ha\’1ng  stems  trailing  at  the  base, 
the  leaves  sheathing  the  stem,  their  ge- 
neral outline  lance-shaped,  often  with  hard 
projections  at  the  margin.  C.  repens,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  one  long 
known  In  cultivation ; Its  graceful  habit, 
and  brilliant  leaves  with  purple  edges  are 
suffleient  recommendations.  [G.  D.] 

CALLISTACHY3.  A genus  of  pretty 
Au-strallan  plants  belonging  to  the  legu- 
minous family,  and  havingaitemate  stalked 
entire  smooth  or  silky  leaves,  and  long 
racemes  of  yellow  or  purple  flowers.  The 
stalked  pods  are  divided  when  young  into 
as  many  partitions  as  there  arc  seeds,  but 
these  divisions  are  obliterated  as  the  pod 
ripens.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  ‘beautiful  spike.’ 
A number  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation 
in  greenlwuscs.  C.  lanceolata  has  racemes 
j of  golden  yellow  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as 
I those  of  the  broom,  and  the  stems  and 
leaves  are  covered  with  beautiful  silky 
1 hairs.  C.  linearis  has  dull  purple  flowers, 
while  C.  longifolia  has  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers  with  a purple  keel.  The  species 
with  one  exception,  C.  sparsa,  which  is 
found  in  N.S.  Wales,  are  all  natives  of  the 
Swan  River  colony.  [A.A.B.] 

CALLTSTEMON.  A name  Indicative  of 
the  beauty  of  the  stamens  in  the  genus  of 
Myrtacece  to  which  It  is  given.  The  calyx 


tube  is  hemispherical,  while  the  limb  is 
divided  into  five  obtuse  lobes ; petals  five ; 
stamens  numerous,  of  considerable  length, 
and  not  united  together;  style  thread- 
like ; capsule  with  three  many-seeded  com- 
partments, included  within  the  hardened 
tube  of  the  calyx.  These  handsome 
flowering  trees  or  shrubs  are  natives  of 
Australia.  C.  salignum  has  much  the 
appearance  of  the  common  weeping  wil- 
low. The  young  foliage  of  some  of  the 
kinds  is  of  a pink  colour,  so  that  the  trees 
when  putting  forth  their  leaves  appear 
from  a distance  to  be  in  blossom.  The 
outer  bark  of  some  of  the  kinds,  according 
to  Dr.  Bennett,  iieels  off  in  layers,  hence  the 
trees  are  called  Paper  Bark  trees.  Many 
of  the  kinds  are  grown  in  this  country 
for  their  handsome  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CALLISTEPHUS.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  composite  order, 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  which 
arc  the  following : the  involucre  or  part 
surrounding  the  heads  of  flowers  consists 
of  three  or  four  series  of  spreading  scales 
fringed  at  the  edge;  the  receptacle  or 
surface  which  supports  the  flowers  is 
somewhat  convex  and  slightly  pitted ; the 
fruit  compressed,  thickest  above,  its  pap- 
pus or  crown  in  two  rows,  the  outer  of 
partially  united  bristles,  the  Inner  of 
longer  rough  hairs.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  which  together  sig- 
nify ‘ beautiful  crown,’  in  allusion  to  the 
appendages  on  the  ripe  fruit.  The  genus 
was  originally  founded  on  the  characters 
of  a plant  long  known  as  Aster  sinensis. 
The  species  are  annuals,  chiefly  natives  of 
China;  they  have  erect  branched  stems, 
with  stalkless  alternate  and  toothed  leaves, 
the  branches  with  single  heads  of  flowers. 
The  one  already  alluded  to  as  Aster  sinensis, 
and  a very  general  favourite  with  culti- 
vators, has  the  individual  florets  either 
strap-shaped  or  tubular,  and  presenting 
various  tints  of  rose,  violet  and  white;  It 
is  the  ‘Reine  Marguerite’  of  gardeners. 
It  has  these  recommendations : it  is  hardy, 
of  easy  cultivation,  and  flowers  freely  for 
weeks  in  succession  ; it  is  therefore  a 
desirable  plant  in  flower-beds.  [G.  D.] 

CALLISTHENE.  A genus  of  the  Vo- 
chisia  fami ly,  found  in  Brazil,  and  composed 
of  a few  somewhat  resinous  opposite- 
leaved  trees,  which  differ  from  the  others 
in  the  family  in  the  following  combined 
characters  : the  five-parted  unequal  calyx, 
the  upper  and  larger  segment  of  which  is 
prolonged  behind  into  a spur;  the  single 
Inversely  hcar^shaped  and  stalked  petal ; 
and  the  solitary  stamen  whose  anther  is 
four-celled.  The  leaves  are  either  smooth 
or  downy,  and  have  entire  margins ; in  one 
species  they  arc  oval  and  about  two  inches 
long,  while  in  another  they  are  linear  and 
scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  yel- 
low flowers  (about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
pea)  are  either  single  or  numerous  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and,  like  all  the  others 
of  the  family,  are  remarkable  for  the 
unsymmetrical  arrangement  of  their  parts. 
We  have  first  an  irregularly  five-parted 
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I mlyi,  one  of  whose  divisions  Is  prolonRed 
I into  s spur  somewhat  like  that  in  a bal- 
sam flower;  their  cones  a single  yellow 
striped  petal,  instead  of  five,  as  would 
generally  be  the  ease;  next  a solitary 
stamen;  and  lastly  a three-celled  ovary, 
which,  when  mature,  becomes  a woody 
capsule  about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  con- 
taining a number  of  seeds,  and  splitting 
into  three  portions.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CALI.ITHAMNION.  A beautiful  genus 
belonging  to  the  division  Cernmtacea  of 
; the  rose-spored  Alg/r,  to  which  it  bears 
i nearly  the  same  relation  as  Cladopkora 
does  to  the  chlorosperms.  The  frond  is 
generally  more  or  less  branched,  and  often 
most  beautifully  pinnate,  consisting  of 
jointed  threads,  the  stem  alone  being 
occasionally  slightly  compound  from  de- 
current branchlets,  as  in  BatrocAospermum. 

. The  tetraspores  and  capsules  often  occur  on 
different  plants,  the  latter  containing  Irreg- 
. ularly  distributed  spores.  Antheridiaagain 
I are  mostly  produced  on  distinct  plants. 

' The  species  are  extremely  numerous  and 
j occur  in  most  p.arts  of  the  world  on  other 
! aigm,  and  on  almost  any  object  which  is 
washed  by  the  waves.  One  or  two  species 
are  found  on  rucks  only  occasionally  im- 
mersed. From  their  beautiful  ramlflca- 
tion  these  plants  are  the  delight  of  wan- 
derers on  the  sea-shore,  and  afford  great 
gratlflcation  to  those  who  possess  only 
imperfect  microscopes.  [M.  J.  B.J 

CALLITHArilA.  A genus  of  Peruvian 
AmaryUiiiacece  related  to  Pancratium,  and 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the 
stamlual  cup  or  coronet  of  its  perianth, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  limb.  c. 
viridiflorum  has  large  oblong-cylindrical 
bulbs,  long  flat  enslfomi  suberect  leaves, 
and  a flower  scape,  which  is  said  some- 
times to  reach  six  feet  in  height  in  its 
native  country,  supiiorting  four  or  live 
emerald  green  flowers,  which  have  a hori- 
zontal slender  tube  two  inches  long,  acumi- 
nate spreading  limb  segments,  and  a large 
cup  or  coronet.  Mr.  Mathews  found  this 
with  scapes  three  feet  high  growing  In 
dryish  exposed  situations.  The  other 
species,  C.  angustifolium,  is  similar  in 
character,  but  lather  smaller.  [T.M.] 

CALLITRIOHE,  CALLITRICHACE.®. 
A small  aquatic  plant  with  simple  entire 
opposite  leaves  and  mlnuU-  unisexual 
axillary  flowers,  so  reduced  in  structure 
as  to  .afford  little  indication  of  its  real 
aflilnities,  and  to  have  induced  botanists 
to  propose  it  as  a distinct  family,  under 
the  plural  name  of  CaUitrichaecce.  The 
male  flowers  consist  of  a single  stamen, 
between  two  small  bracts;  the  females 
have  a six-Iobed  four-celled  ovary  and 
fruit,  crowned  by  two  styles  without  any 
perianth,  each  cell  enclosing  one  pendu- 
lous oxTile  and  seed.  The  genus  has  been 
most  frequently  associated,  with  other 
minute-flowered  aquatic  plants,  under  Bolo- 
ragerr,  but,  more  recently,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, upon  more  plausible  grounds,  to 


consider  it  as  a much-reduced  aquatic 
Euphorbiacea. 

C.  aquatica  is  common  in  our  ponds  and 
still  waters,  often  floating  over  them  In 
large  masses,  and  it  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  It  varies  much  in  its  leaves, 
either  ail  narrow  and  submerged,  or  more 
frequently  the  upper  floating  ones,  oblong 
or  obovate,  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
fruits,  the  erect  or  recurved  styles,  4c.; 
and  it  has  been,  therefore,  variously  divi- 
ded into  from  two  to  twenty  supposed 
species,  which  are  now  more  generally 
admitt^  to  be  varieties  of  a single  one.  ! 

Thisapetalous  genus,  which  issosingular  ' 
in  its  structure,  consists  of  small  herba-  i 
ceons  plauts,  natives  of  Europe  and  ! 
North  America,  growing  in  ponds  and  : 
streamlets,  usually  Immersed,  but  l>ccom-  ' 
ing  more  luxuriant  in  habit  and  pro- 
ducing much  more  seed  when  growing  out 
of  the  water.  The  must  common  form  in  the 
British  Islands  is  that  called  Crenm.  The 
axillary  flowers  are  usually  unisexual,  the 
males  and  females  growing  on  the  same 
plants;  but  not unfrequently they  become  i 
hermaphrodite,  apparently  from  the  male 
flowers  producing  ovarlea  The  male 
flower  consists  of  but  one  stamen  without 
a calyx,  its  only  envelope  being  two  , 
lateral  bracts,  which  arc  in  some  species 
wanting  ; and  the  tintber  Is  two-celled,  or  ; 
more  commonly  one-celled,  from  the  two 
cells  having  become  confluent.  Thefemalo 
consists  of  a four-celled  ovary  havhig  but 
two  stigmas,  and  is  elevated  on  a short 
stalk,  and  enveloped  by  two  lateral  bracts 
as  In  the  male.  The  cells  contain  one 
ovule  each,  sus]x?nded  from  the  side,  .and 
the  seed  is  albuminous.  Mr.  Babington 
states  that  at  its  first  formation  the  ovary 
Is  only  two-celled,  and  that  the  four-celled 
condition  isproduced  by  the  midribof  each 
cari>el  extending  Inwardly  between  the 
two  ovules  to  the  centre  of  the  ovary  to 
which  it  becomes  adherent.  Very  numer- 
ous flat  glands  have  been  observed  on  the 
young  stems  by  Dr.  Lankester  and  others 
{Linn.  Proc.il.  W).  These  give  a glistening 
appearance  to  the  plant  when  growing  out 
of  the  water,  something  like  that  of  the 
Tetragcmiacetc,  which  is  also  owing  to 
the  presence  of  minute  glands,  [B.  C.] 

CALLITRIS.  A genus  of  conifers  allied 
to  Thuja,  but  differing  from  It  in  having 
the  cones  with  four  to  six  woody  scales, 
which  separate  one  from  the  other  like  the 
valves  of  a capsule : and  three  to  six 
winged  seeds  to  each  scale.  C.  qnadrh'alt  u 
is  a large  tree  with  straggling  jointed 
furrowed  branches,  having  rings  of  small 
scales  at  the  joints.  It  is  a native  of 
Barbary.  but  is  cultivated  in  this  country 
in  sheltered  situationa  The  resin  of  this 
tree  is  used  in  varnish-making  under  the 
name  of  gum  sandarach  ; while  powdered 
it  forms  pounce,  formerly  used  for  the 
same  purjmsc  as  blotting-pajier  now  is. 
The  timtier  also,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
is  durable,  very  h.ard,  fragrant,  and  of 
a mahog.any  colour,  for  which  reason  it 
is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of 
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tnosquPS  and  similar  buildings  In  the  N.  i 
of  Africa.  [M.  T.  M.3  i 

C.\LLIXENB.  A genus  of  Liliaceit,  ron- 
talning  branched  undcr-shruhs  from  extra- 
tropical  South  America,  with  thebaseknot- 
tcd,  scaly,  and  leaHess,  the  upper  part  with 
alternate  half-clasping  elliptical  leathery 
leaves  with  thickened  marglns,and  terminal 
or  axillary  flowers  on  short  peduncles.  The  : 
perianth  is  six-parted,  coloured  red,  the  ! 
three  inner  segments  with  two  glands  at 
the  base;  stamens  six  ; style  thick  ; berry 
small,  three-celled,  with  two  or  three  seeds 
in  each  celL  [J-  T.  8.3 

CALLOGRAMMA.  A name  given  by 
I Professor  Fee  to  Syngramma  alitmiefolia. 

! CALL080-SERRATE.  When  serraturea 
j are  callosities. 

1 CALLUNA.  The  true ‘Heather’ of  Scot- 
: land,  called  also  Ling  and  Common  Heath. 

■ A low  much-branching  tufted  shrub,  dis- 
tinguished from  Erica  by  having  a calyx 
of  four  coloured  leaves  concealing  a bell- 
shaped corolla,  and  accompanied  by  four 
bracts  resembling  an  outer  calyx,  the  true 
heaths  having  a calyx  of  four  green  leavea 
Calluna  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
calluno,  to  ‘ cleanse  or  adorn,’  an  appropri- 
ate name,  whether  taken  in  reference  to 
the  use  to  which  heather-brooms  are 
applied,  or  to  the  excjulslte  beauty  of  Its 
flowers.  By  this  plant  much  of  the  moor- 
land scenery  of  Great  Britain  Is  redeemed 
from  utter  sterility;  for  being  indifferent 
to  soil  and  capable  of  enduring  a low  tem- 
! peratureand  the  most  parching  winds,  it 
everywhere  flnds  Itself  a home,  and  when 
it  has  attained  a moderate  size  hospitably  j 
affords  shelter  to  other  idants  some- 
what less  hardy  than  Itself.  To  red  and 
black  grouse  ft  affords  not  only  shelter 
but  food,  since  both  these  birds  arc 
In  the  habit  of  concealing  themselves 
among  Its  branches  and  of  feeding  on  its 
tender  shoots ; and  it  la  no  less  serviceable 
to  the  mountain  liare  (Lepns  variabilis). 
The  moorland  sportsman  is  therefore  In- 
debted to  this  plant  for  no  small  portion  of 
1 his  amusement.  It  isalso  much  employed 
a-s  fuel,  for  thatching  houses,  weaving  Into 
fences,  covering  underground  drains ; and 
a thick  layer  forms  a by  no  means  des- 
picable bed.  The  flowers  abound  in  honey, 
and  are  much  freiiuented  by  liees.  In 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  bee-hives  are  carried.  In  the 
lieglnnlng  of  August,  from  the  cultivated 
to  the  heathy  districts,  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
two  or  three  months,  and  are  brought  back 
in  the  autumn.  Heather  Is  a plant  of 
slow  growth,  but  very  durable  on  this 
account ; and  because  It  Is  patient  of  any 
amount  of  clipping  It  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  an  edging  in  gardens  instead  of 
box.  In  the  common  form  of  the  plant 
the  flowers  are  purplish  red,  but  varieties 
are  cultivated  in  which  this  colour  Is 
replaced  by  crimson  or  white.  Another 
variety  with  double  flowers  la  well  worthy 
! of  cultivation.  The  tint  of  the  foliage 


varies  considerably,  being  pale  green,  pur- 
plish, or  hoary  with  down.  In  all  the 
varieties  the  flowers  retain  their  form  and 
position  long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
perform  their  functions.  Ling  Is  abundant 
in  all  the  moorland  countries  of  almost 
the  whole  of  Euroiie.  It  is  the  badge  of 
the  clan  McDonell.  French,  Bruylre 
commune ; Genuan,  Heide.  [C.  A.  J.3 

CALLUS  (adj.CALLO.srS).  A hardened 
part ; anytliing  which  has  acquired  unusual 
hardness  and  toughness  ; also  used  in  the 
sense  of  verruca;  also  the  hymenlum  of 
certain  fuugals. 

CALOCEFHALUS.  A genus  of  the  com- 
posite family  found  in  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. The  three  knowai  six-cles  are 
slender  herbs  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
opposite  linear  entire  leaves,  one  to  three 
Innhes  long,  and  covered,  like  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  with  white  appressed  down. 
The  flower-heads  arc  In  dense  round  clus- 
ters, at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each 
head  containing  three  florets.  In  C.  lucieus 
the  flower-lieads  are  white,  and  In  C.  | 
citreus  they  are  lemon-coloured.  [A.  A.  B.3 

CALOCHILUS  campeslris  Is  a slender 
leaf>-stcmined  Australian  orchid  with  tes- 
ticulate  roots  and  nearly  closed  greenish 
flowers,  the  tip  of  which  Is  deeply  clothed 
with  long  delicate  hairs.  C.  herbaceus, 
supposed  to  be  a second  species.  Is  regarded 
by  Hooker  as  a mere  form  of  the  other.  ! 

CALOCHORTCS.  A genus  of  beautiful  j 
bulbous  plants  lielonging  to  the  Liliacue,  i 
and  closely  allied  to  Cyclobothra,  from 
which  It  differs  in  tieing  destitute  of  a 
honey-pit  on  the  segments  of  the  jierlanth, 
and  in  having  flat  smooth  instead  of  , 
roundish  angular  seeds.  They  have  tnnl-  I 
cated  bulbs,  and  produce  rigid  enslform 
leaves.and  an  erect  sea i>e  supporting  a few 
large  showy  flowers  which  are  racemosely 
arranged  and  remain  open  for  several 
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days.  The  perianth  is  dericluous,  six-  ; 
leaved,  the  three  outer  or  ralyrim*  divi- 
sions linear  and  beardless,  the  three  inner 
petaloid,  very  much  larger  and  broader 
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than  the  outer,  and  bearded  on  the  Inside ; ' 
the  flowers,  therefore,  ,ippear  to  ci'nsiiat  of 
three  large  spreading  petals,  and  three 
narrow  sepals.  There  are  six  stamens 
adherent  to  the  base  of  the  perianth,  and 
a three-celled  ovary  crowned  by  three , 
subsessile  stigmas.  The  few  known  sli- 
des, which  are  found  In  Mexico,  CRlif(»ruia, 
and  X W.  America,  are  all  plants  of  gorgeous 
beauty,  but  found  to  be  exceedingly  diffl- 
cult  of  cultivation.  C.  venusUis  Is  one 
of  the  hamlsoinest;  it  grows  about  two 
feet  high,  and  produces  large  flowers, 
upwards  of  three  Inches  across,  with 
narrow  green  sci>als,  and  broad  roundish 
wedge-shaped  petals  which  form  a cup,  and 
are  white  above,  yellowish  towards  the 
base,  each  of  them  marked  with  a wedge- 
shaped  deep  crimson  stain,  terminating  In  a 
yellow  8p<^t,  and  above  this,  in  the  same  line, 
with  a deep  red  spot  bordered  with  yellow, 
and  a spot  of  lighter  red.  C.  macrocarpus 
! isan<fther  very  flne  species,  growingnearly 
two  feet  high;  this  has  three  narrowish 
sei^s  very  much  longer  than  the  petals, 
which  are  broad  cuueately-obovate,  form- 
ing a cup,  and  of  a rich  rosy-purple,  pater 
towards  the  base,  and  beautifully  l)carded 
with  yellow  hairs.  [T.  M.] 

CAI.ODENDROX.  A genus  of  Ilutacetr, 
so  named  from  tlie  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  foliage.  The  flowers  are  regular,  con- 
sisting of  a flve-parted  calyx,  five  narrow 
spre.odlng  petals,  hairy  on  the  outside,  five 
fertile  stamens,  alternating  with  and 
; shorter  than  five  petal-like  sterile  ones, 

I which  are  tipped  with  a gland  and  placed 
I on  the  outside  of  a shallow  tubular  disc  ; 
i style  long;  fruit  a stalked  capsule  with 
five  angles,  and  five  two-seeded  cavities 
opening  by  as  many  valves.  C.  capense  is  a 
very  ornamental  tree,  native  of  the  Caixj  of 
GoodHoiie.  [M.T.M.] 

CALODRACON.  A genus  of  liliaceous 
plants,  which  includes  several  species  for- 
merly referred  to  Draccpna  and  Corilyline. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  Malayan 
and  Australasian  Islands  and  of  China 
and  Jaiwui,  and  arc  handsome  shrubs  with 
slender  cylindrical  steins,  crowded  with 
leaves  at  top,  the  leaves  lanceolate  ob- 
long, smooth,  often  beautifully  coloured, 
and  having  channelled  stalks.  The  flowers 
grow  In  large  terminal  panicles,  and  are 
white  or  rosy  violet.  The  perianth  is  de- 
ciduous, tubulosely  camiwiiulate,  six-cleft, 
with  the  segments  somewhat  unequal  and 
imbricating:  stamens  six,  with  subulate 
fliuments ; style  subulate  with  a trifld 
stigma.  This  genus,  of  which  Drac<ena 
ferrea  Is  the  type,  agrees  with  Cordylinem 
havingatuhular-c  unpamilate  perianth,  and 
with  Draewnopsis  in  having  numerous 
ovules  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  C. 
Jitcqninii,  the  D.  ferrea  above  referred  to, 
is  well  known  under  the  latter  name,  and  | 
that  of  D.  tenninaliSf  In  the  hothouses  of  | 
this  country,  where  It  is  prized  for  its  | 
highly-coloured  red  leaves,  which  render  | 
it  gay  at  all  seasons.  C.  vohiUs  is  another 
species  with  the  leaves  richly  variegated  ; 


with  red ; and  In  C.  Siebotdii  they  are  deep 
green  with  paler  blotches.  The  flowers 
being  small,  it  is  for  their  foliage  and 
erect  palm-like  habit  alone,  that  these 
plants  are  prized  by  cultivators.  The 
same  name  has  been  ^ven  to  a section  of 
the  genus  Dracoceph^urn,  [T.  M.] 

CALODRYUM.  A genus  of  Meliaccee 
inhabiting  the  islands  of  Madagascar, 
Mauritius,  and  Bourlmn.  The  calyx  is  five- 
cleft;  the  petals  live,  moreor  less  adherent; 
anthers  projecting  from  the  tube  formed 
by  the  united  filaiueiits  of  the  stamens ; 
style  thread-shaped ; ovary  five-celled  with 
pendulous  ovules.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CALOGYNE.  A name  expressive  of  the 
peculiarity  and  l>eauty  of  the  stigma  in  the  I 
genus  of  Goodeniacece,  to  which  it  is  i 
applied.  The  genus  consists  of  herbaceous  * 
plants  with  irregular  flowers,  and  a style  i 
with  three  branches,  each  branch  termi- 
nated by  a kind  of  cup.  Tlic  fruit  is  a 
two-celled  capsule  with  several  seeds.  The 
plants  are  natives  of  the  coast  of  tropical 
Australia,  and  one  has  lately  Iieen  dis- 
covered In  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy, 
in  China.  The  flowers  of  this  latter  si>ecies  , 
arc  said  by  Bentbam  to  have  an  odour  like  ^ 
that  of  hay.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

CALOXYCTION.  A genus  of  Convolvu-  \ 
lacecPf  containing  fifteen  species,  natives 
of  the  Intertropical  regions  of  Asia  and  j 
America,  They  are  twining  herbaceous  | 
plants  with  alteniate  cordate  leaves  and  ! 
very  large  showy  flowers  on  axillary  one 
to  three-flowered  peduncles.  The  calyx  ! 
consists  of  five  sepals;  the  corolla  Is  ' 
funnel-shai>cd  with  a long  tul>e,  and  large  i 
spreading  limb.  There  are  five  exserted  ! 
stamens,  with  filaments  diluted  at  the 
base.  The  ovary  is  two-celled  with  two  1 
ovules  In  each  cell ; sometimes  the  rudl-  ' 
ment  of  a secondary  dissepiment  makes  it  ' 
Incompletely  fourcelled.  Thefour-valved 
capsule  contains  four  seeds.  [W.  C.] 

CALOOSE.  The  Sumatran  name  for 
Urtica  ienacUsima  and  Bohmeria  nivea,  or 
their  fibre, 

CALOPAPPCS.  Tlie  name  applied  to 
a Chilian  genus  of  plants  found  on  the 
Cordillera,  and  belonging  to  that  section 
of  the  composite  family  with  two-llpi>ed 
corollas.  They  are  low  heath-like  bushes 
with  needle-shaped  leaves  set  thickly  on 
the  steins,  and  single  terminal  flower-heads 
which  are  stalked  or  sessile,  containing 
five  florets,  each  having  a pappus  of 
about  fifteen  long  needle-pointed  awns. 
Two  species  are  knowm.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CALOPHACA.  A deciduous  shrub  al- 
lied to  Cytiaus^  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  Us  not  having  all  the 
stamens  united  into  a tube,  and  by  its 
pinnate  leaves.  It  Is  a native  of  desert 
places  near  the  rivers  Bon  and  Volga 
(hence  Us  spoclflc  name  volgarica).  Being 
hardy  and  very  pretty  it  is  a desirable 
plant  to  have  In  gardens  and  shrubberies ; 
hut  Is  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be  in 
consequence  of  its  being  difficult  of  pro- 
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I>aoratlo!i  except  by  Rafting  or  from 
seed.  The  tiowers  are  yellow,  in  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  sue* 
ceeded  by  reddish  pods.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CALOPHANE8.  A ffcnus  of  Acantha- 
certt  containing  nearly  thirty  species  of 
herbs  or  under-shrubs,  natives  of  America. 
They  are  mint-like  plants,  more  or  less 
pubescent,  and  nearly  related  in  structure 
to  Dipteracanthiut.  They  have  axillary 
opposite  generally  cymose  flowers,  with  a 
blue  corolla  and  spotted  throat ; the  calj  x 
Isdeeply  flve-clcftwith  setaceousdl  visions; 
the  corolla  Is  Infundlbullform  with  a 
flve-cleft  limb;  the  fllaments  are  united 
In  pairs  at  the  base,  and  have  anthers  with 
two  parallel  cells  spurred  at  the  liase  or 
rarely  niutlcous.  The  capsule  is  lanceolate, 
with  four  seeds  In  the  middle.  [W.  C.J 

CALOPHYLLUM.  This  genus  of  gut- 
tlfers  iClneiacetp)  contains  about  tweiity- 
flve  species,  the  majority  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  only 
four  or  five  being  found  in  America. 
They  are  large  trees  with  shining  leaves 
marked  by  numerous  parallel  transverse 
veins,  and  having  racemes  of  flowers, 
8<une  of  which  are  of  only  one  sex.  Tlieir 
calyx  consistsof  two  or  four  sepals;  their 
corolla  of  four  petals;  the  stamens  arc 
imleflnite  In  number,  their  anthers  burst- 
ing on  the  inner  side;  and  the  ovary  Is 
one-celled,  the  style  being  crowned  with 
a shield-like  lob^  stigma.  The  fruit 
contains  one  seed.  C.  Caiaha^  a native  <if 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  is  a tree  about 
sixty  feet  high,  having  long  elliptical 
oblong  leaves,  sometimes  notched  at  the 
top.  It  has  short  racemes  of  white  sweet- 
scent^  flowers,  producing  round  green 
fruits  about  an  Inch  in  diameter,  and 
containing  a single  seed.  This  tree  is 
called  Calaba  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an 
oil,  flt  for  burning  In  lamps.  Is  expressed 
from  its  seeds.  C.  inopftyilitm,  an  East 
Indian  and  Malayan  tree,  with  a trunk 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  In  diameter,  and 
from  eighty  to  100  feet  high,  has  the 
leaves  elliptical  and  usually  notched  at 
the  top,  and  it  has  white  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  last.  The  seeds  of  this  tree 
yield  a thick  dark  green  strong-scenU'd 
oil,  eniploycd  In  India  for  buniing  and 
also  medicinally.  Its  timber  Is  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  for  masts  and 
spars ; and  a greenish  coloured  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  trunk  forms  one  of  the 
kinds  of  East  Indian  Tacamahac.  Other 
8|>ecie8  likewise  yield  resin,  such  as  C,  Ta- 
camnhaca  in  Bourbon  and  Madiigascar; 
and  C.  ftrasih'erwc  in  Brazil.  The  fruits  of 
C.  edule  and  C.  Modrnunn  are  eaten  in 
South  Ameri(?a;  as  also  are  those  of  C. 
spurium  in  Malabar.  In  Ceylon  the  timber 
of  C.  tomento$urn  is  valued  for  hulldlng 
purposes,  and  an  oil  is  expressed  from  Us 
seeds.  [A.  8.] 

CALOPHY8A.  A genus  of 
containing  a Brazilian  shrub  with  oi»- 
posite  potlolate  cordate  acute  seven-nerved 
toothed  leaves,  and  short  axillary  crowded 


cymes  of  flowers;  calyx-tube  adhering 
to  haseof  ovary  : limb  with  four  short  lobes; 
petals  four,  olmvate ; stamens  eight,  with- 
out any  appendage  to  the  anthers;  berry  I 
four-celled,  w'ith  many  seeds ; whole  plant 
more  or  less  hispid.  [J.  T.  8.] 

I CALOPOGON.  A small  genus  of  tul>er- 
I OU8  orchids,  inhabiting  wet  prairies  or  the 
I edge  of  pine  woods  in  all  parts  of  the 
i United  Slates.  They  have  grassy  radical 
leaves  and  naked  scapes  bearing  a small 
number  of  purple  flowers  at  the  summit. 
Four  species  are  de8crll)ed  : C.  jmlchelhtSt 
viultiflorus,  parvi/loms,  HTnl  paUidiia.  The 
generic  name  has  l>een  given  In  allnslon  to 
a handsome  l)eard  or  tuft  of  hairs  growing 
from  the  lip. 

CALOP8I8.  A genus  of  from 

the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope.  Sedge-Uke  herbs 
w'ith  deciduous  gluniiferous  flowers  in 
spikelets,  arranged  in  spikes  or  panicles  ; 
stems  branched,  with  split  leafless  sheaths. 

It  is  distinguished  from  Restio  by  having 
three  stigmas  and  an  indehiscent  nut 
covered  with  a tough  membrane.  [J.T.S.] 

CAL08ACME.  Chirita.  [W.C.] 

CAL08ANTHC8.  A genus  of  Bigiio- 
niacea,  consisting  of  a single  species,  a 
native  of  India.  It  Is  a very  tail  slender 
smooth  tree  with  large  opposite  bipinnaied 
leaves,  the  leaflets  shortly  petiolate  sub- 
cordate  ovate  and  acuminate,  The  racemes 
are  terminal  and  erect ; the  flowers  large, 
whitish  within,  exteriorly  streaked  with 
red,  and  having  a fetid  smell.  The  calyx 
is  coriaceous,  tubular  and  truncate ; the 
corolla  tul>e  is  short  andcampanulate ; its 
limb  sub-bllahlate,  the  upper  Up  with  two, 
and  the  under  with  three  lobes.  The  flve 
fertile  scarcely  exserted  stamens  have  tlie  : 
anthers  pendulous  from  the  apex  of  the 
filaments.  The  stigma  consists  of  two 
roundish  lobes.  The  pod-shaped  capsule  Is 
I very  long,  compressed  and  two-valvcd, 
containing  numerous  seeds  which  arc 
sum^unded  with  a large  membranaceous 
wing.  The  wi>od  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  no 
economic  value.  [W.  C.] 

I CALOSCORDUM.  A genus  of  small- 
growing lllyworts,  found  in  China.  Tliey 
are  alll^  to  Allium,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  a few  technical  character* 
Istics.  C.  nerine/Umtm  has  small  bulbs 
and  linear  leaves  which  are  thick  and 
rounded  behind,  and  the  flowers  which  are 
small  starry  and  n>se-coloured  form  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  a scape.  One  or  two 
other  species  are  known.  The  plants  have 
none  of  the  onlon-llke  odour  which  per-  i 
vades  the  Allium  family.  [T.  M.]  i 

! CALOSERIS.  The  name  given  to  a 
plant  of  the  composite  family  which  is 
found  in  Venezuela.  It  has  much  the 
habit  and  api>eanmce  of  some  of  the 
, coltsfoots,  hut  1>elong8  to  a different  sec- 
tion of  the  family,  namely,  that  with  two- 
Itpped  corollas.  It  ha.s  l>eeii  described 
twice,  under  different  names,  and  CaloftriB 
being  the  la.st  published,  must  give  place 
. to  the  first,  Isotypua.  [A.  A.  B.] 
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CALOSTEMMA.  A ^enus  of  AmariilH- 
dateir  consisting  of  hunH>us  herbs  with 
linear  lorate  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  top 
of  the  scape  a many-flowered  umbel  of 
Iiedunculated  flowers.  Thest'  flowers  con- 
sist of  a cylindrical  tube,  a funnel-shaped 
limb,  and  a coronet  or  crown,  uniting  the 
stamens  into  a cup,  wuich  is  sometimes 
split.  The  fllaments  are  short  and  erect ; 
the  stigma  small  and  simple ; and  the 
ovary  usually  two-seeded.  There  are  four 
or  five  recorded  species,  all  natives  of 
New  Holland.  C.  parpureum,  with  purple 
flowers,  has  twelve  triangular  teeth  placed 
between  the  fllaments  on  the  edge  of  the 
stamlnal  cup.  C.  luteum  has  narrower 
leaves,  and  yellow  green-rlblied  flowers, 
with  six  purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
cup,  which  is  toothed  as  in  tlie  former. 
C.album  has  white  flowers  and  linear  teeth 
to  the  cup;  and  C.cantenvt  has  pn*tty  pale 
rose  flowers  and  Is  without  the  teeth  to 
the  staminal  cup,  the  spaces  between  the 
fllaments  being  eitlier  emarginate  or 
merely  rounded.  C.  c/inrliiium  is  said  to 
be  fragrant,  and  C.  luUum  to  have  a strong 
smell  of  mint.  [T.  M.] 

OALO.STIGMA.  A genus  of  Anlepiada- 
ewe,  containing  three  species  of  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil.  They  have 
opposite  elliptical  or  oblong  leaves,  and 
lateral  Interpetlolar  peduncles  with  many 
flowers.  The  calyx  la  five-parted  ; tlie  co- 
rolla bell-shaped  with  a flve-cleft  limb,  the 
divisions  lieing  long,  linear  and  spreading. 
The  staminal  corona  la  compos*^  of  five 
fleshy  leaves,  and  adheres  to  the  tulie  of 
the  corolla,  above  which  It  projects.  The 
gynosteglum  is  short ; the  anthers  termi- 
nate In  a short  memlirane  : and  the  elon- 
gated projecting  stigma  has  a prominent 
dilated  apex.  The  isillen  masses  are  con- 
nected by  a kne^  and.  In  tlie  upper 
portion,  by  a winged  process  to  a linear 
corpuscle.  [W.  CJ 

CALOTHAMNUa  One  of  the  beautiful 
genera  of  yfprfocnr,  in  whicli  Australia 
abounds.  The  calyx  llitih  has  four  to  live 
teeth:  the  jietals  are  four  to  live;  the 
stamens  are  arranged  In  four  to  five 
bundles  opposite  the  petals,  some  sterile 
or  more  or  less  joined  to  the  neighbouring 
parcel,  the  anthers  attaclied  by  the  base  ; 
the  many-seeded  capsule  is  cnclosetl  within 
the  base  of  the  hardened  hemispherical 
calyx  tube.  The  plants  arc  shrubs  with 
scattered  needle-shaped  leaves.  The  name 
indicates  that  the  branches  become  cover- 
ed with  the  beautiful  flowers.  [31.  T.  M.j 

CALOTIS.  A genus  of  simple  or  branch- 
ed small  Australian  herbs  of  the  composite 
family.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  varying 
much  in  form,  hut  most  generally  oblong 
and  toothed.  The  flower-hi*ads  are  ter- 
minal and  solitary : the  strap-shaped  ray- 
florets,  lilac,  and  rolled  backwards  spirally 
after  expansion,  the  disc  florets  tubular 
and  yellow.  The  seed  crown  tpappusl  con-  1 
sists  of  two  dilated  ear-shaped  scales.and  a I 
few  long  needle-shaped  awns  furnished 
with  reflexed  bristles.  The  genus  is  near  I 


that  of  the  daisy,  but  differs  in  the  pap- 
pus. It  receives  its  name  from  the  two 
ear-shaped  scales  of  the  pappus.  C.  cunei- 
folia  Is  a slender  herb  about  a foot  high 
with  small  flower-heads.  The  awns  of 
the  pappus  being  furnished  with  very- 
minute  reflexed  points  get  entangled  in 
the  W(Kil  of  the  sheep,  and  It  Is  almost 
impossible  to  rid  them  of  It.  There  are 
about  twenty  siiccics  known.  [ A.  A.  B.] 

CAI.OTK0P18.  A genus  of  asclepiads, 
consisting  of  three  siiecles,  which  form 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  are  natives  of 
the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Tlielr 
flowers  have  a somewhat  hell-shaped 
corolla,  expanding  into  five  divisions,  the 
tulie  lieing  composed  of  five  angular 
swellings.  The  coronet  of  the  stamens  Is 
composed  of  five  narrow  leaflets,  which 
are  united  to  the  central  column,  but  free 
and  recurved  at  the  base,  with  their  edges 
rolled  Inwards.  Tliefrultsare  produced  in 
pairs  resembling  the  horns  of  an  animal, 
each  being  swollen  or  bulged  out  on  the 
Inside ; they  contain  numerous  seeds  sur- 
mounted by  tufts  of  beautiful  silky  hairs. 
C. giganlea,  the  largest  at  the  genu8,forms 
a branching  shrub  or  small  tree  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  a short  trunk  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are 
almut  six  inches  long  by  two  or  three 
broad,  and  egg-shaped,  covered  on  the 
under-surface  with  soft  silky  down,  and 
they  are  arranged  on  the  stem  in  pairs, 
each  pair  being  at  right  angles  with  that 
above  and  l>elow ; Its  flowers  are  of  a 
pretty  rose-purple  colour,  and  have  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  bent  downwards,  I 
This  plant  Is  called  Mudar  or  Ak  in  North-  ' 
eni,  and  Yercum  in  .Southern  India.  The 
Inner  bark  of  Its  young  branches  yields  a 
valuable  fibre,  capable  of  bearing  a greater 
strain  than  Russian  hemp.  All  parts 
almund  In  a very  acrid  milky  juice,  which 
hardens  into  a substance  resembling  giitta 
percha ; but  in  a fresh  state  It  Is  a valuable 
remedy  In  cutaneous  diseases.  The  bark 
of  the  root  also  possesses  similar  medlt^ 
qualities ; and  its  tincture  yields  mudiirine, 
a substance  possessing  the  property  of 
gelatinizing  upon  the  application  of  heat, 
and  returning  to  Its  fluid  state  when  cooL 
Attempts  have  l>een  made  to  spin  the 
silky  down  of  the  seeds,  but  its  fibre  is  too 
short:  a soft  kind  of  cloth  is,  however, 
made  by  mixing  it  with  cotton  ; paper  haa 
also  been  made  from  It.  Another  species, 

C.  procera,  a native  of  India,  ,\rabla, 
Persia,  and  various  parts  of  Africa,  pos- 
sesses similar  qualities.  It  is  a much 
smaller  plant,  and  haa  white  flowers  with 
straight  segments.  [A.  S.j 

CALPANDRIA.  Camellia.  [B.  a] 

CALTHA.  A family  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Jlaitunculiicf4F. 
distinguished  from  Rtinunnilus  by  the 
absence  of  a gretm  calyx,  and  from  little- 
borne  by  the  absence  of  tubular  petals 
(nectaries).  C jnilnetrie,  the  Marsh  Mari- 
gold, is  a stout  herbaceous  plant  with 
hollow  stems,  large  glossy  roundish 


notclied  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
and  conspicuous  bright  yellow  flowers, 
each  of  which  Is  composed  of  flve  roundish 
petals  or  sepals.  It  flowers  freely  from 
May  to  August,  and  Is  a native  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Western  Asia  and  North  America,  in 
marshy  meadows  and  about  the  margins  of 
ponds,  rivers,  and  brooka  One  of  Its  rustic 
names  Is  May-Bloba  The  flowers.  If 
gathered  before  they  expand,  are  said  to  be 
a good  substitute  for  capers.  The  juice  of 
the  petals  boiled  with  alum  stains  paper 
yellow.  A double-flowered  variety  la 
commonly  cultivated  In  gardens,  and  the 
wild  plant  is  liable  to  several  variations, 
dependent  on  soil  and  situation.  Several 
foreign  species  are  enumerated  by  botan- 
ists, all  of  which  are  natives  of  marshes 
or  shallow  water,  and  more  or  less  approach 
C.  paliutris  In  habit.  The  Caltha  of  the 
Latin  poets  is  considered  to  be  the  com- 
mon garden  marigold.  French,  Populate ; 
German,  Sump/-<lotUT-blume,  [C.  A.  J.j 

CALTROPS.  The  common  name  for 
Tribultu.  — , WATER.  That  of  Trapa.  | 

CALTTMBA,  CALOMBA,  or  COLOMBO. 
The  root  of  Coeeidua  palvuUua,  now  called 
Jalrnrkiza  palmata.  — , FALSE  or  AMERI- 
CAN.  The  root  of  Frasera  WaUeri. 

CALVTJS.  Quite  naked ; bald ; havlngno  | 
1 1 hairs,  or  other  such  processes, 

CALYBIO,  CALTBICM.  A hard  one- 
celled  inferior  dry  fruit,  seated  inacupulo; 
as  an  acorn,  ora  hazel-nut. 

CALYCANTHACE.E  iCalveanthtX  The 
Carolina  Allspice  family,  a natural  order  of 
calycifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
LIndley’s  rosal  alliance.  Shrubs  with 
square  stems  having  four  woody  axes 
surrounding  the  central  one,  opposite 
entire  leaves  without  stlimles,  and  solitary 
lurid  flowers.  Calyx  of  numerous  coloured 
sepals  coiniiounded  with  the  petals, and  all 
united  lielow  with  a fleshy  tube  bearing 
numerous  stamens  on  Its  rim ; outer 
stamens  opening  outwardly,  inner  ones 
barren.  Ovaries  several,  one-celled,  ad- 
herent to  the  calyclne  tulw ; ovules  one  to 
two.  Fruit  consisting  of  achcnc.s  inclosed 
by  the  calyx ; seeds  without  albumen. 
Natives  of  North  America  and  Japan. 
Their  flowers  have  an  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  their  hark  Is  sometimes  used  as  a 
carminative  against  flatulence.  The  bark 
of  CaluranthHs  jUiridiui,  Carolina  Allspice, 
is  used  as  a sulistitute  for  cinnamon. 
There  are  two  known  genera,  viz.,  Caly- 
eaniktu  of  America,  and  Chinumnnthiu  of 
Japan,  comprising  six  spt'cles.  [J.  H.  B.j 

CALYCANTHCS.  A genus  giving  Its 
name  to  the  family  Calycanthaeea,  and 
composed  of  N.  American  shrubs  witii 
opposite  oval  or  ovate  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  generally  rough  on  the  surface; 
axillary  or  terminal  solitary  stalked  flowers 
made  up  of  a great  numtier  of  lurid  purple- 1 
coloured  narrow  sepals  and  petals ; and 
very  numerous  stamens.  Inserted  on  the  I 


mouth  of  the  calyx-tube,  which  hears  on  Its 
Inner  hollow  surface  numerous  aclienes, 
each  with  one  or  two  seeds.  C.fioridus  Is 
a native  of  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  It  Is  called  Carolina  Allspice, 
or  Sweet-scented  shrub.  Us  wood  and 
roots  have  a camphorle  smell,  and  the 
aromatic  bark  is  said  to  render  it  useful  as 
a substitute  for  cinnamon  in  the  United 
States.  The  flowers  and  leaves  have  a 
scent  resembling  that  of  the  quince.  This 
species  and  the  following  are  often  to  lie 
met  with  In  English  gardens.  Some  of  its 
varieties  are  scentless,  and  it  varies  much 
in  the  form  and  pubescence  of  the  leaves 
as  well  as  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
These  varieties  have  by  some  authors  been 
considered  as  species.  C.  occidmMia,  the 
only  other  species,  Isanatlve  of  Califoniia. 

It  differs  chiefly  from  the  Carolina  Allspice 
in  its  long  flower-stalks,  and  the  cordate 
base  of  the  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  more 
than  three  Inches  across  when  fully  ex- 
panded. [A.  A.  B.j 

CALYCERACEA!(Boopi<fC(v\  TheCali/ce- 
ro  family,  a natural  order  of  gamoi>elalous 
calycifloral  dicotyledons  included  In  LInd- 
ley’s campanal  alliance.  Herbs  with  alter- 
nate leaves  without  stipules,  and  with 
flowers  collected  In  heads.  Calyx  superior, 
of  flve  unequal  divisions  ; corolla  regular, 
funnel-shaped,  with  a flve-dlvlded  limb ; 
stamens  flve,  their  filaments  united,  as  well 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  anthers.  Ovary 
one-celled;  style  smooth;  stigma  capitate. 
Fruit  an  acheiio,  usually  crowned  by  the 
rigid  spiny  segments  of  the  calyx.  The 
orter  occupies  an  intermediate  filace  be- 
tween Composilo’  and  Dipsacacerr,  differing 
from  the  former  In  their  seed,  which  is  pen- 
dulous and  alliuminous  as  In  Dipaaeacete, 
and  from  the  latter  In  their  anthers  being 
united  around  the  style  as  in  composites.  \ I 
There  are  about  twenty  species,  distributed 
intosixoreigbtgenera.  Theyarenatlvesof 
South  America,  found  chiefly  on  the  Andes 
of  Chili ; two  species  extend  to  the  Cordil- 
lera of  Peru ; three  arc  found  near  the 
straits  of  Magalbaens;  seven  in  tlie 
eastern  part  of  S.  America,  near  the  Rio 
Plata ; and  one  from  Rio  Janeiro,  as  far  as 
Bahia.  The  plants  do  not  possess  any 
marked  qualities.  Illustrative  genera : 
Boopif,  Calycera,  Acicarpha.  [J.  II.  B.j 

CALYCERA.  Tliis  genus  gives  the 
name  to  the  family  to  which  It  belongs. 

It  Is  confined  to  South  America,  and  the 
species  are  mostly  found  on  the  Cordillera 
of  Chili.  They  ore  small  annual  or 
fierennlal  herbs,  four  to  eight  Inches  high  ; 
the  leaves  alternate  oblong  toothed  or 
plnnatifid,  and  generally  smooth : the 
flower-heads  single  terminal  and  shortly 
stalked.  The  genus  differs  from  theothers 
in  the  family  by  the  presence  of  two  sorts 
of  flowers  in  the  same  head,  the  one  set 
with  the  calyclne  teeth  flattened  and 
produced  into  spinous  points  after  flower- 
ing, the  other  not  so.  The  achenes  arc 
free  and  seated  on  a broad  dei>ressed 
receptacle.  'The  few  species  are  only 
interesting  to  the  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.j 
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CALYCIFL0R-3E.  A BUb-clasa  ol  ex- 
ogenous or  dicotyledonous  plants  charac- 
terised by  having  both  calyx  and  corolla, 
petals  separate  and  stamens  attached  to 
the  calyx.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CALYCINAL.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  calyx. 

CALYCINE.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
calyx : also  a calyx  of  unusual  size ; or 
haring  the  texture  of  a calyx. 
CALYCOIDKOU8.  Resembling  a calyx. 
CALYCOMIS.  A genua  of  Cunoniaeeir, 
described  by  Don,  and  eight  years  after- 
wards renamed  by  Bentham,  Acropht/lhtm. 
The  latter  name  has  been  generally 
adopted,  but  contrary  to  the  received 
laws  of  botanical  nomenclature.  [J.  T.  S.J 

CALYCOPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Cin- 
chnnacfrr,  remarkable  for  one  of  tbe  five 
segments  of  the  calyx  being  much  larger 
than  the  rest  and  petal-like,  a peculiarity 
observable  also  In  an  allied  genus,  Jfits- 
sirndo.  The  corolla  is  bell-shaped,  the 
stamens  Inserted  Into  Its  throat ; the 
stigmas  lire  two,  reflexed  ; the  fruit  Is  an 
oblong  capsule,  oiienlng  at  the  top  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  numerous  slightly- 
winged  seeds.  The  plants  arc  natives  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  [M.  T.  M.] 
CALYCO.SERI8.  The  generic  name  of 
a little  annual  herb  of  the  composite 
family,  found  by  Mr.  Wright  In  New 
Mexico,  and  named  after  Its  discoverer 
C.  Wrightii.  The  plant  has  pinnatifld  leaves 
with  linear  segments,  and  yellow  flower- 
heads;  and  altogether  It  hears  mnch 
resemblance  to  CrepU  vireru,  a plant  which 
Is  very  often  met  with  In  dry  pasture 
lands  throughout  Britain.  The  achenes 
being  furnished  with  a double  pappus,  the 
outer  small  and  cup-shaped,  the  Inner  of 
long  soft  white  hairs,  and  the  receptacle 
being  furnished  with  numerous  capillary 
bristles,  are  tbe  most  marked  characters 
of  the  genus.  CA.  A.  B.] 

CALYCOTOME.  A genus  of  the  legumi- 
nous family,  dlstlngul.shed  from  that  of 
the  broom  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx 
falling  away  early  and  leaving  a notched 
membranous  tube.  The  species  are  all 
thorny  shrubs.  C.  tpinona  Is  a stiff  spiny 
bush  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  numerous 
yellow  flowers,  in  size  like  those  of  the 
laburnum,  but  single  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  Is  a native  of  Southern  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  as  are  all  the  species, 
and  Is  well  adapted  for  growing  In  shrule 
berles.  It  Is  In  cultivation  In  England. 
The  pods  of  C.  lanigern  are  covered  with 
long  rusty  hairs.  All  the  parts  of  C.  inter- 
media, an  Algerian  species,  arc  covered 
with  white  silvery  hairs.  [A.A.  B.J 

CALYCDLrS.  A partial  Involucre,  con- 
taining but  one,  or  perhaps  two  flowers. 
Also  the  external  bracts  of  a capitulum, 
when  they  form  a distinct  ring  or  rings. 

CALYDOREA.  The  name  of  an  Irlda- 
ceous  genus  separated  from  Siayrinchium, 


and  of  which  S.  tpecionim  Is  taken  as  the 
type.  This  plant,  now  called  Calydarea 
ayteciom.  Is  a beautiful  bulbous  herb  with 
a few  narrow  linear  leaves,  and  a slender 
subramose  scape,  live  to  six  inches  high, 
bearing  deep  blue  purple  flowers  with 
a yellow  centre,  the  segments  of  which  are 
spreading,  the  three  Inner  ones  smaller 
than  the  outer.  It  Is  distinguished  from 
Siayrinchivm  by  Its  unequal  Instead  of 
regular  perianth,  the  petallne  divisions  of 
which  are  rellexed  and  much  smaller  than 
the  sepaline.  Its  subulate  free  fllaments, 
and  Its  trifld  spreading  style,  with  emar- 
glnatc-spathulate  flmbriated  stigmas.  The 
species  Is  a native  of  Chill.  [T.  M.] 

CALYMELLA.  Oleichenia. 

CALYMENTA.CALYXHYMENIA.  These  ! 
names  occasionally  met  with  In  gardens,  I 
refer  to  some  Inconspicuous  plants  now  | 
referred  to  Ogpbap/iHS.  [M.T,  M.] 

CALYMMODON.  A small  genus  of 
polypodiaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  ' 
Gymnogrammeie.  There  are  three  or  four  I 
species,  found  In  Java  and  other  eastern  ^ 
Islands,  and  consisting  of  small  plants  with 
fasciculate  thin  pinnatifld  fronds,  growing 
from  a short  erect  stem,  the  fertile  lobes 
folded  longitudinally  so  as  to  partially 
cover  the  sorl,  which,  though  elongated, 
has  a tendency  to  the  polypodlold  structure. 
The  veins  are  simple  and  the  sorl  oblong, 
seated  at  the  tip  of  the  simple  vein 
which  occupies  each  lobe.  [T.  M.J 

CALYPSO  borealis  Is  the  moat  beau- 
tiful of  northern  orchids,  being  found  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  America, 
and  Asia  In  high  latitudes,  growing  In 
woods,  especially  of  firs,  and  appearing  as 
soon  as  snow  has  melted.  It  Is  a tuberous 
terrestrial  plant,  with  one  leaf  and  one 
flower  only.  The  leaf  Is  thin,  many- 
nerved,  and  either  ovate  or  cordate.  The 
rose-coloured  flower  appears  at  the  end  of 
a slender  sheathed  stem,  and  has  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  a Cypripedium, 
owing  to  Its  forming  a large  pouch.  The 
genus  apiiears  to  be  nearly  related  to  Ccelo- 
gyne  and  especially  to  the  section  Pteione,  \ 
CALYPTRA  (adj.  CALYPTRATK).  The  1 
hood  of  an  um-moss.  | 

CALYPTRANTHE8.  This  name  of  Lid- 
flower  has  been  applied  to  a genus  of  ; 
Myrtaeeer,  In  allusion  to  a lid  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  calyx  forms,  and  which  . 
falls  off  as  the  flower  expands.  These 
flowers  have  live  very  small  petals,  which 
I are  sometimes  absent ; stamens  numerous,  ' 

I distinct;  berry one-celled, one  tofour-seed- 
ed.  They  are  American  atid  West  Indian  j 
shrubs,  some  of  which  are  In  cultivation. 
The  flower  buds  of  C.  aromaiica  might  I 
according  to  Lindley,  be  used  In  the  place  i 
of  cloves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CALYPTRIDIUM.  A genus  of  the 
purslane  order,  chiefly  distinguished  from 
Its  allies  by  having  the  corolla  composed  I 
of  three  pieces  joined  together  so  as  to 
form  a conical  tube,  three-toothed  at  the 
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top,  and  covering  the  socd-vessel  like  a 
hood;  the  name  Indicates  this,  being 
derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
‘ hood-like.'  The  only  known  species  Is  a 
low  succ\ilent  plant,  a native  of  California, 
with  alternate  leaves  and  small  flowers  of 
a pale  rose  colour.  [6.  D.] 

CALTPTRIFOEMI8.  Like  an  extin- 
guisher, as  the  calyx  of  Eucalyptus. 

CALYPTROOTIGMA.  This  name  Is 
sometimes  given  to  a plant  of  the  honey- 
j suckle  family,  a N.  Aslan  shrub  with  opi>o- 
si  te  leaves,  between  ovate  and  lanceolate  In 
form,  and  having  serrated  margins.  The 
! flowers  are  yellow,  six  to  elghtlnaclusterat 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  in  size  and 
form,  much  like  those  of  the  fox-glove. 
The  stigma  Is  more  or  less  lobcd,  and  sits 
like  .a  cap  on  the  top  of  the  style,  whence 
the  generic  name.  By  many  the  genus  Is 
not  considered  different  from  the  well- 
known  Weigela  or  Diervitta ; and  the  plant 
is  now  In  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
Diervilla  Middendorffiana.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CALYSACCIOX.  C.  UmgifoHum  Is  the 
only  species  of  this  genus  of  guttifers 
(Clusiacta).  It  Is  a handsome  large  tree, 
found  la  abundance  in  South  Western 
India,  and  also  in  China.  Its  leaves  are 
opposite,  and  of  a long  narrow  lance-llko 
form,  and  thick  leathery  texture.  Some 
of  Its  flowers  are  perfect,  while  others  are 
of  distinct  sexes,  and  sometimes  borne 
on  different  trees.  Their  calyx,  which  is 
globular  In  the  bud,  bursts  Into  two 
pieces  : and  their  corolla  consists  of  four, 
or  rarely  live,  small  concave  petals  of  a 
yellowish  tint  streaked  with  red ; the  , 
( stomens  are  numerous,  arranged  In  several 
rows,  and  cither  quite  free  or  slightly  i 
connected  at  the  base;  while  the  two-celled  [ 
fleshy  ovary  Is  terminated  by  a short 
style,  and  a broad  very-fleshy  flat-topped 
stigma.  The  fruit  Is  unknown.  This  tree 
has  several  local  Indian  names,  such  as 
Suringee  and  Soorgee,  and  is  Interesting 
on  account  of  the  uses  made  of  Its  flower- 
buds.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Nag-Kaasar  or  Nagasar;  but  the  same 
name  is  applied  to  the  buds  of  a nearly 
allied  plant,  Mesua  ferrea,  with  which  they 
have  tieen  confounded.  They  are  on  long 
stalks  and  al«>ut  the  size  of  peppcrconis, 
of  an  orange-brown  or  cinnamon  colour, 
and  very  fragrant,  possessing  an  odour 
like  that  of  violets  or  orris-root.  In 
India  they  arc  greatly  esteemed  on  account 
of  their  fragrance,  and  are  commonly  sold 
in  the  bazaars ; they  are  also  used  for 
dyeing  silk,  yielding  a yellow,  or,  with  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash,  a deep-orange  colour. 
A quantity  of  them  were  imported  Into 
London  some  years  ago,  but  they  did  not 
receive  the  attention  they  deserved.  [A.8.] 

CALYSTEGIA.  A genus  of  Conmlmi- 
laecic,  cont.siningaliout  twelve  or  fourteen 
species,  widely  diffused  In  eitratroplcal 
regions  all  over  the  world.  They  arc 
cUmbiiig  or  prostrate  smooth  herbs  with 


without  stipules,  and  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful flowers  are  solitary,  axillary  and 
peduncled.  The  calyx  of  flve  sepals  Is 
enclosed  In  two  leafy  bracts.  The  corolla 
is  beU-shai>ed,  plaited  and  flve-lobed.  The 
ovary  is  semi-bllocular  with  four  ovules, 
and  bears  a simple  style  and  a stigma 
consisting  of  two  obtuse  lobea  The 
capsule  has  only  a single  cell.  This  Is  a 
very  distinct  genus,  easily  separated  from 
Convolvulus  and  the  allied  genera,  by  the 
leafy  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and 
by  the  one-celled  capsule.  It  Includes  the 
Common  Bindweed,  C.  tepium.  [W.  C.] 

CALYTHRIX  or  CALYCOTHRIX.  A 
genus  of  Chatucpluueiacece  from  Australia, 
Small  shrubs  with  short  cylindricalsheath- 
llke  leaves,  often  on  short  footstalks,  and 
small  stipules;  flowers  axillary,  nearly 
sessile,  frequently  clustered  near  the 
extremities  of  the  branches ; calyx  with  a 
long  tube,  adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the 
base,  and  a flve-lobed  limb,  each  lobe 
terminating  in  a bristle  from  which  the 
genus  takes  Its  name ; iietalsflve,  purplish 
yellow  or  white ; stamens  ten  or  more ; 
ovary  Inferior,  one-celled,  two-ovuled  ; cap- 
sule with  flve  ribs,  Indehlscent.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CALYX.  The  most  external  of  the  floral 
envelopes ; It  Is  cal  led  adherent  or  superior 
when  it  Is  not  separable  from  the  ovary, 
free  or  inferior  when  It  Is  separate  from 
that  part,  and  calyculate  when  It  Is  sur- 
roundetl  at  the  base  by  bracts  In  a ring. 
Also  the  receptacle  of  some  kinds  of 
fungals.  — COMMUNIS.  The  old  name  of 
the  Involucre  of  composites,  &c. 

CAMARA.  A canail.  Also  the  name  of  a 
hard  durable  timber  obtained  In  Guiana 
from  Dipteryx  odorata. 

CAMARIDIUM.  Under  this  name  have 
been  collected  many  species  of  orchids 
from  tropical  America,  with  the  structure 
nearly  of  Cymbidium,  but  with  distichous 
leaves  and  often  proliferous  stems.  Some 
of  them  have  been  referred  to  TeocMlus,  a 
wholly  different  genua  About  a dozen 
species  are  known,  of  little  Interest. 
The  genus  differs  but  little  from  Omithi- 
diunu 

CAMAEOTI8.  A small  genus  of  scandent 
Orchids,  with  narrow  hard  leaves  and  la- 
teral racemes  of  delicate  yellowish,  rosy  or 
purple  flowers.  They  are  remarkable  for 
having  a long  slender  rostll,  and  a fleshy 
lip  hollowed  out  Into  the  form  of  a slipper. 
By  means  of  very  long  hard  roots  they 
cling  to  the  bark  of  trees  In  India,  the 
Philippines,  and  New  Gnlnea.  Micropera 
1s  the  same  genus,  with  lemon-coloured 
blossoms. 

CAMAS.ua.  The  Quamash  of  the  North 
American  Indians  Is  the  only  plant  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  of  lllyworts  {Liliacea\ 
It  is  the  Comassia  vsculcnta  of  botanists,  a 
small  bulbous  plant  resembling  the  com- 
mon blue  hyacinth,  hnt  larger.  Its  leaves 
being  about  afoot  long,  very  narrow  and 
. grooved  down  the  Inside ; and  its  flower- 
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gtalks  growing  a loot  or  a foot  and  a halt  | 
high,  and  bearing  from  twelve  to  twenty  | 
blue  or  white  flowers.  The  principal  charac-  ; 
ter  of  the  flower  consists  in  its  having  a 
calyx  of  six  sepals  slightly  connected  at  the 
base,  and  spread  out  horizontally  but  not 
equally,  the  five  upper  ones  being  closer 
together  and  inclined  upwards,  whilst  the 
lower  or  sixth  stands  by  itself  and  is  bent 
downwards,  each  petal  having  three  promi- 
nent nerves  on  Its  outside,  and  a stamen  at- 
tached to  its  base  on  the  inside,  and  they  do 
not  fall  off,  but  wither  and  remain  till  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  The  ovary  is  nearly  round,  and 
is  divided  into  three  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  numerous  ovules  attached  to  the 
centre  in  two  rows.  This  plant  grows 
In  great  abundance  in  swampy  plains  ou  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  and  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  and  Its  bulbs  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  Indians, 
the  different  tribes  visiting  the  plains  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  them.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  plant  has  flowered.  The 
digging  of  Quamash  is  a time  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing  amongst  the  Indians;  the 
entire  labour,  however,  devolves  upon  the 
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women ; and  the  unmarried  females  endea- 
vour to  excel  each  other  In  the  quantity  of 
the  roots  they  collect,  their  fame  as  future 
good  wives  depending  upon  their  activity  in 
the  Quamash  plains.  The  roots  are  cooked  ; 
by  digging  a hole  in  the  ground  and  paving  , 
it  with  large  stones,  upon  which  a Are  is  i 
lighted  and  kept  up  until  they  are  red-hot,  ' 
when  they  are  covered  with  alternate  layers  i 
of  branches  and  roots  till  the  hole  is  full : 
It  Is  then  covered  with  earth  and  a fire 
kept  burning  upon  It  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  roots  are  taken  out  and 
dried,  or  pounded  into  cakes  for  future 
use.  [A.  S.] 

CAMBE8SEDESIA.  A genus  of  Melon- 
tomacecBt  consisting  of  erect  or  ascending 
dichotomously-branched  Brazilian  shrubs, 
with  the  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the  branches, 
sessile,  opposite,  or  verticlllate,  ovate,  ol)- 
long,  or  linear,  generally  three  nerved  ; 


flowers  handsome,  terminal  and  axillary 
In  paniculate  cymes;  calyx  bell-shaped,with 
a flve-lobed  limb ; petals  five,  olmvate, 
scarlet ; stamens  ten  ; ovary  free,  three- 
celled  ; capsule  ovate-globose.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CAMBIUM.  The  viscid  fluid  which  ap- 
pears between  the  bark  and  wood  of  Exo- 
gens, when  the  new  wood  Is  forming. 
Also  the  mucus  of  vegetation  out  of  which 
all  new  organs  are  produced. 

CAMBOGIA.  A genus  of  tropical  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Clusiacece,  and  containing  ! 
one  of  the  plants  which  yields  the  well- 
known  pigment  gamboge.  They  have  lea- 
thery simple  leaves ; the  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  trees,  and  the  petals 
white  with  a pink  tinge  towards  the  base. 
The  name  Cambogia  Is  given  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  drug  being  produced  in 
greatest  quantity  In  that  part  of  Siam 
called  Cambodja.  Linnaeus  strangely  con- 
founded two  Ceylon  plants  under  the  name 
i Cambogia  Outta,  the  one  having  stalked 
and  furrowed  fruit,  which  is  the  true  Cey-  j 
Ion  gamboge,  and  has  been  called  by  sub- 
sequent authors  Garcinia  Cambogia^  and 
Uebradendron  cambogoides ; the  other  with 
sessile  fruit,  not  furrowed,  which  does  not 
yield  gamboge,  is  now  called  Garcinia 
Morelia. 

Two  kinds  of  gamboge  are  known,  the 
Ceylon  gamboge  and  the  Siam  gamboge, 
both  of  them  gummy-resinous  exudations, 
obtained  from  the  wounded  stems  of  the 
trees  or  by  breaking  of  the  leaves  and 
young  twigs,  and  receiving  the  yellow 
juice  as  it  drops  in  suitable  vessels.  That 
of  Ceylon  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  is  said  to  be  as  good 
as  the  Siamese,  but  the  process  It  goes 
through  In  preparation  does  not  purify  it  ^ 
sufficiently,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  sold  : 
so  readily  as  that  from  Siam.  By  far  the  | 
greater  portion  of  the  gamboge  so  exten-  , 
slvely  used  In  the  arts,  as  a watcr-colqur, 
and  as  a vanilsh  for  lacquer  work,  as  well  i 
as  in  medicine,  is  scut  from  Siam,  and  is  | 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a species  of 
Garcinia^  but  the  plant  is  not  known  to  1 
botanists.  It  is  said  to  form  part  of  the  | 
tribute  paid  to  the  kings  of  Siam,  and  is  | 
sent  to  England  from  Singapore  in  Imxes 
or  bags,  of  from  one  to  two  hundre<l  weight  '■ 
each,  the  amount  annually  Imported  being  ! 
about  800  cwt.  Gamboge  is  known  in  com-  j 
merce  in  three  distinct  forms:  in  rolls  or  | 
solid  cylinders,  in  pipes  or  hollow  cyliu-  j 
ders,  and  In  cakes.  Tlic  two  former  are  I 
collected  In  the  same  manner,  the  juice  I 
when  in  a liquid  state  being  run  Into  hoi-  i 
low  bamboos, about  tw’enty  inches  longand  , 
one  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  allowed  to  - 
harden.  In  this  form  it  is  known  as  pipe  , 
gamboge.  The  cake  or  lump  gamboge 
occurs  in  round  or  square  lumps,  or  masses  ' 

I several  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  generally  I 
Inferior  in  quality  to  the  fonner,  which  Is  i 
, an  excellent  and  powerful  purgative  in 
! doses  of  three,  flve,  or  seldom  more  ^an 
seven  grains;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a dan- 
, gerous  poison  in  large  doses,  causing  death  ! 
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hy  violent  inflaminatlon  of  tlie  bowels. 
Dr.  Cbrlstlson  thinks  that  the  fatal  effects 
which  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  Morri- 
son's Pills  arise  from  the  large  amount  of 
gamboge  In  their  composition.  A detailed 
account  of  the  gamboge  Is  given  by  Drs. 
Chrlstlson  and  Graham,  In  Uooket'a  Corn- 
panion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine  (11.  193, 

{ 233).  Cartibogia  and  Hebradendron  are  now 
1 generally  referred  to  the  genus  Gabcikia  : 

I which  see.  [A.A.B.] 

I C.kMBOX.  An  Indian  namofor  the  grain 
I of  Pennieetum  typhoideum,  the  Holcus  ipi-  | 
catue  of  Llnnteus.  { 

CAMBUY.  The  fruit  of  a species  of  Bu-  , 
genia,  | 

CAMEL'S  HAT.  Andropogon  Schoman- 
l/iics. 

CAMEL’S  THORH.  Alhagi  Camelorum.  j 
I CAMELE'E.  (Fr.)  Daphne  Cneorum.  | 

CAMELINA.  A small  genus  of  cruci- 
ferous plants  (Brasticaeetf),  containing  two 
or  three  European  and  North  American 
species.  They  are  dwarf  annual  or  peren-  i 
Dial  herbaceous  plants,  with  stem-cl^ping 
leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  fruit  or  pod  Is  somewhat 
egg-shaped,  with  the  broad  end  upwards, 

■ and  has  a broad  partition  parting  It  In 
I two,  each  half  being  very  convex,  dls- 
' tlnctly  marked  by  a central  rib  or  nerve,  t 
and  having  Its  edges  flattened  so  as  to  I 
! form  a narrow  border  round  the  pod.  The 
, seeds  are  numerous,  and  have  their  radicle, 
or  rudimentary  root,  folded  over  upon  the 
back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons,  or  rudl- 
I mentary  leaves. 

The  most  Interesting  species  Is  the  Ca- 
melina  saliva.  This  plant  Is  found  growing 
In  cultivated  and  waste  places  In  Oiitral 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  the  temperate  ' 
, parts  of  Russian  Asia;  It  Is  generally  I 
; enumerated  amongst  the  Indigenous  plants  ■ 
of  the  British  Isles,  but  It  is  a very  ques-  | 
tlonahlc  native,  being  found  only  In  com  ' 
and  flax  flelds  In  England  and  Ireland,  ; 
having  most  probably  been  Introduced  ! 
along  with  foreign  seeds.  It  Is  an  annual 
plant,  growing  about  two  feet  In  height 
and  having  a somewhat  branching  stem  ; 
Its  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  and  about  two 
Inches  long,  with  their  margins  entire  or 
slightly  toothed,  the  lower  ones  having 
stalks,  whilst  those  higher  up  have  their 
b-a-ses  shaped  like  those  of  arrow  heads  and 
clasp  round  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  In 
long  loose  racemes,  and  produce  pear- 
shaiied  pods,  about  a quarter  of  an  Inch 
long,  containing  numerous  small  seeds. 
Tlie  English  name  of  the  plant  Is  Gold  of 
Pleasure,  but  why  it  Is  so  called  is  un- 
known. It  Is  cultivated  In  some  parts  of 
the  Continent,  both  on  account  of  the  fibre 
of  Its  stems  and  the  oil  obtainable  from 
its  seeds,  and  it  has  been  recommended 
for  cultivation  In  this  country,  but  It  Is 
not  likely  to  prove  a profitable  crop.  The 
seeds  are  sometimes  Imported  under  the 
name  of  Dodder  seed,  but  they  have  no- 


thing to  do  with  the  tnic  dodder,  which 
belongs  to  a widely  different  natural  order. 
By  pressure  they  yield  a clear  yellow- 
eoloured  nil,  smelling  something  like  com- 
mon linseed  oil : and  the  residual  cake  has 
been  recommended  as  a food  lor  cattle,  but 
It  Is  of  too  acrid  a nature  to  be  applied  to 
such  a purpose.  The  stems  contain  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  fibre,  and  are  com- 
monly used  for  making  brooms  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  [A.  S.} 

CAMELLIA.  A well-known  genus  be- 
longing to  the  tea  family  iTemstrlnmaceic), 
and  so  nearly  related  to  the  teas  ( Theu)  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  them. 
The  differences  that  do  exist  consist  In  the 
number  of  the  parts  and  In  the  position 
of  the  flower.  In  OameUia  the  calyx  leaves 
are  numerous  and  fall  early,  the  interior 
stamens  twice  the  number  of  the  petals, 
the  styles  generally  five,  and  the  flowers 
sessile  and  erect;  while  In  Thea  the  calyx 
leaves  are  five  In  number,  the  Interior 
stamens  equal  In  number  to  the  petals, 
and  the  flowers  arc  stalked  and  drooping. 
Tbese  are  generic  distinctions  as  given  by 
Dr.  Seemann,  and  they  Involve  the  removal 
to  the  teas  of  a number  of  plants  which 
have  been  known  as  species  of  Camellia. 

Camellias  are  found  In  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Himalaya, Cochin  China,  a great 
portion  of  China  Proper,  and  Japan  ; two 
species,  moreover,  are  found,  the  one  In 
Java, theotherinBomeoand Sumatra.  The 
genus  Is  named  In  honourof  George  Joseph 
Kamel,  a Jesuit,  who  travelled  In  the  East, 
the  name  being  Latinised  Into  Camellua 
The  flrst  species  cultivated  in  European  gar- 
dens was  the  Japanese  Camellia,  C.japonica. 
It  Is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1739, 
by  Robert  James,  Lord  Petre;  this  was  J 
the  single  red  flowered  or  nonnal  form  of  ' 
thespecles.  It  was  not  until  1792  that  any  of  I 
the  double-flowered  varieties  were  brought  j 
to  this  country:  then  the  double  white  | 
and  the  striped  were  Introduced,  both  from 
China;  they  were  shortly  followed  by  the 
double  red.  Many  more  were  suf)scquently 
Introduced,  and  with  these  introductions, 
and  the  varieties  produced  from  them, 
through  the  exertions  of  cultivators,  wo 
have  now  an  endless  variety  of  forms  of 
this  beautiful  plant.  The  most  marked 
among  them  are  the  double  white,  the 
fringed  white,  which  is  the  only  variety 
with  fringed  petals,  and  the  anemone 
floweret!  or  'Waratah  Camellia,  which  has 
a margin  of  broad  petals  and  a raised 
centre  of  smaller  ones,  somewhat  like  the 
flower  of  a double  hollyhock. 

Tlie  net-veincd  Camellia,  C.  reticulata,  a 
native  of  Hong-Kong,  la  the  largest- 
flowered  of  the  species.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  six  Inches  or  more  In  diameter, 
and  not  unlike  those  of  a Po’onux,  The 
petals  are  not  so  closely  set  as  In  the  other 
species,  but  It  Is  highly  probable  that  cul- 
tivators will  be  able  to  do  as  much  for  this 
species  as  they  have  done  for  the  Jaiianese 
one,  although  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  of 
propagation. 

C.  Sasangua  (Sasanqua  Is  the  Japanese 
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name  of  the  plant)  la  found  In  many  parts 
of  China  and  Japan  ; it  has  small  white  I 
scentless  flowers,  and  Is  cultivated  In  Eng- 
lish gardena  An  oil  Is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  In  China  by  crushing  them  to  a 
coarse  powder,  afterwards  boiling  them, 
and  Anally  subjecting  them  to  pressure. 
The  oil  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  Is  used 
for  many  domestic  purposea  The  leaves 
are  used  In  decoction  by  Japanese  women 
to  anoint  the  hair,  and  also  In  added  state 
to  mil  with  tea,  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
odour  contained  In  them.  C.  dmpifera  1s 
nearly  allied  to  C.  Saeanqua,  but  differs  in  j 
having  a very  long  point  to  Its  ovate-lan-  j 
ceolate  leaves : like  It  the  Aowers  are  i 
small  and  white,  hut  odoriferous ; It  Is  also 
in  cultivation,  and  its  seeds  yield  an  oil 
used  In  medicine  In  Cochin  China.  This 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Himalaya.  The  lance-leaved 
Camellia  Is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  ; 
and  the  only  other  species,  C.  qiiinosanra,  ; 
Is  said  to  be  a native  of  Java  The  pink-  i 
Aowered  plant  known  sometimes  In  gar- 
dens as  Camellia  Sasanqwi,  as  well  as  the  I 
' plants  usually  called  C.  roetefiora  and  C.  ' 
, inalifiora,  are  now  referred  to  the  genua 
Thea  : which  see.  The  present  genus  In-  i 
eludes  Calpandria.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CAMEKARIA.  A genua  of  the  dog- 
bane family  {Apocynaeea),  having  a small 
nve-cleft  calyx  ; a funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  a long  tiilie  InBated  at  each  end,  and  a 
n.it  limb  with  Hve  lance-shaped  ohllque  seg- 
ments : the  connective  of  the  anthers  prtv 
longed  Into  a thread ; and  the  two  follicles 
swollen  at  the  base  on  each  side  so  as  to 
i a|>(>ear  three-lobed.  The  seeds  are  com- 
pressed and  slightly  winged  at  the  top. 

I Rome  of  the  species  being  shrubs  with 
I white  or  orange  Bowers,  arc  cultivated  In 
our  stoves.  [M.  T.  M.j 

CAMKRISIER.  (Fr.)  Ixmicera  Xylut- 
teuin, 

C.AMMOCK.  The  Rest  Harrow,  Ononit 
arveTuis. 

CAMOMILE.  The  common  name  for 
Anthemie;  more  frequently  written  Cha- 
momile. 

CAMOMILLE  DES  CHIEN8.  (Fr.)  An- 
tJiemie  or  Maruta  Cotula.  — FA17S.SE. 
Anth^is  anmuia.  — ROMAINE.  AnlJie- 
mis  nobilie. 

CAMOTE.  A Spanish  name  for  the 
Sweet  Potato,  Batatas  ediilie. 

CAMPANILLE.  (Fr.)  WdhUnbergia. 

CAMPANULACE.E.  (Campanulee,  Bell- 
tcorte.  Hare-bell  family.)  A natural  order 
of  calycIBoral  gamopetalous  dicotyledons, 
characterising  Lindley's  campanal  alliance. 
Milky  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alternate 
leaves  having  no  stipules,  and  usually  with 
showy  blue  or  white  Bowers.  Calyx  above 
' the  ovary  (superior),  commonly  flve-cleft, 
persistent ; corolla  regular,  liell-shaped, 
usually  flve-lobed,wltherlng : stamens  five, 
distinct ; style  with  hairs.  Frultoiie  or  two- 


celled  or  many-oelled  ; capsule  opening  by 
slits  at  the  sides  or  by  valves  at  the  apex  ; 
seeds  numerous,  albuminous,  attached  to  a 
central  placenta.  Chiefly  natives  of  the 
north  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America, 
and  scarcely  known  In  hot  regions.  In 
our  hemisphere  the  greatest  numlier  of 
species  are  found  between  36 ’and  47°  of 
north  latitude.  The  chains  of  the  Alps, 
Italy,  Greece,  Caucasus,  and  the  Altai  are 
their  true  country.  Several  are  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  species 
opening  with  lateral  slits  in  the  seed- 
vessels  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Norihcm 
hemisphere;  those  opening  by  valves  at 
the  top  of  their  seed-vessels  belong  to  tlie 
Southern  hemisphere.  The  plants  have  a 
milky  acrid  juice ; but  the  roots  and  young 
shoots  are  often  cultivated  as  articles  of 
food,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kampion  Cam- 
panula Rapunniltit.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  known  genera  and  540  species.  Illus- 
trative genera : Jasione,  Phyteuma,  Campa- 
nula, Cyphia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CAMPANULA  or  Bell-flower.  An  exten- 
sive genus  of  herliaceous  plants  giving  | 
its  name  to  the  order  Campanulaeece.  • 
No  less  than  200  species  of  this  family 
have  been  described,  of  which  upwards  of 
eighty  are  said  to  be  either  Indigenous 
or  cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  thenorthof  Asia,  Europe, 
and  North  America,  and  are  scarcely  known 
. In  the  hot  regions  of  the  world.  In  the 
I meadows,flelds,and  forests  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit,  they  constitute  the  most 
striking  ornament.  Many  abound  in  milky 
juice,  which  Is  rather  acrid:  hut,  never- 
theless, the  roots  and  young  shoots  of  | 
some  species  are  occasionally  eaten.  C.  li 
Hapnnculue  (adiminutiveof  rapa, atumlp,  I 
whence  the  English  name  Ramploni  Is  > 

I much  cultivated  In  France  and  Italy,  and  i 
sometimes  in  Britain,  for  the  roots,  wlilch  I 
I are  boiled  tender,  and  eaten  hot  with  sauce, 
or  cold  with  vinegar  and  pepper ; C. 
pereiei/olia  and  C,  rapuneulmdes  may 
I also  be  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose. 

Of  the  British  si>ecles,  C.  lati/olia  is  the 
flnest  and  most  stately ; the  flowers  are 
very  large,  blue,  or  (in  the  Bcottlsh  woods) 
sometimes  white.  C.  Trachelium,  the 
nettle-leaved  Bell-flower,  formerly  con- 
sidered a specifle  for  sore  throat  (Greek 
tracheloe,  a neck).  Is  remarkable  for  the 
resemblance  borne  by  its  leaves  to  the 
common  plant  after  which  It  is  named,  i 
C.  ylomerata  is  a handsome  plant  with  large 
erect  flowers  crowded  Into  a kind  of  heatL 
The  more  edible  species,  mentioned  almve, 
are  sometimes  also  found  apparently  wild ; 
but  It  Is  doubtful  whether  they  have  not 
escaped  from  cultivation,  having  been 
grown  commonly  in  gardens  before  the 
time  of  Gerarde.  The  best-known  species 
Is  C.  rntimdifolia.  Hare-bell,  or  more  cor- 
rectly Halr-I>ell,  the  Blue-bell  of  Scotland, 
an  elegant  plant  about  a foot  high,  with  a 
branched  wiry  stem  and  graceful  drooping 
pale  l)lue,  sometimes  white,  flowers.  The 
stem-leaves  of  this  plant  are  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  seem  to  belle  the  name  rotun-  , 


di/olia,  hut  the  root-leaves,  which  for  the 
most  part  wither  away  early  in  the  season, 
justify  the  apiiellacum.  It  lias  been  said 
that  Lfnn^us  gave  this  plant  its  name 
from  having  just  seen  the  round  leaves  on 
the  steps  of  the  university  of  Upsal.  This, 
however,  may  hanlly  he,  as  it  is  figured 
and  described  under  the  same  name  by 
Gerardc  (1597).  C.hcderuct  a Is  an  exquisite 
little  plant,  very  abundant  by  the  side  of 
streams  In  the  extreme  west  of  England, 
generally  growing  with  Anagallis  itneUa. 
The  ivy-shaped  leaves  are  of  a remarkably 
fine  texture,  and  delicate  green  hue ; the 
flowers  of  a pale  blue,  sometimes  slightly 
drooping,  and  supported  on  long  stalks 
scarcely  thicker  than  a hair. 

Of  the  cultivated  species  C.  pi/ramidalis 
was  a very  fasliioiiable  plant  thirty  years 
ago, and  is  still  cultivated  in  Holland  as  an 
ornament  to  halls  and  staircases, and  for  be- 
ing placed  l>efore  flre-places  in  the  summer 
season.  It  is  still,  loo,  a greit  favourite 
in  cottage  windows  in  England.  In  the 
shade  it  wMll  continue  in  flower  for  several 
months.  C.  liliifolia  Is  so  called  front  its 
haviiig  at  the  summit  of  its  stem  a tuft  of 
leaves  resembling  a double  flower,  which 
dlsiKTse  as  the  stem  elongates.  ‘All  the 
species  are  elegant  and  handsome  when  in 
blossom,  and  arc  well  adapted  for  decorat- 
ing flower-borders.  Jhtme  of  the  smaller 
perennial  kinds  answer  well  for  decorating 
rockwork,  or  to  be  grown  In  pots,  among 
other  Alpine  plants.’  None  are  more  worthy 
of  being  cultivated  than  the  white  variety 
of  C.  rulundi/olia,  French,  Campannlei 
German,  Olocf^nblume,  [C.  A.  J.] 

CAMPANULATE,  CAMPANIFOIIM. 
Shaped  tike  a belL 

CAMPANUMCEA.  A genus  of  Campanu- 
lacete  containing  herbs  from  Java  and 
India,  with  iul>erou8  roots  and  milky  juice. 
The  leaves  are  opposite  stalked  ovate- 
cordate  or  ohlong-llnear,  glaucous  l>eneath. 
The  flowers  are  solitary  or  subcorym- 
bose  ; the  calyx  with  a hemispherical  tube, 
surrounded  by  a flve-parted  involucre,  its 
limb  truncate;  the  corolla  flve-parted; 
stamens  five  ; ovary  Inferior,  three-celled , 
I capsule  globose,  five-angled.  [J.  T.  S.j 

CAMPEACHY  or  CAMPECHE-W<X>D. 
The  red  dye-wood,  better  known  ns  Log- 
wood, obtained  from  Hamatoxylon  Cam- 
pechianum. 


. follicles  arc  slender,  cylindrical  and  spread* 
’ iiig,  with  numerous  comose  seeds.  [W.C.] 

CAMPELIA.  The  name  of  a genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  spldcrw<»rts, 
having  three  jKJtals  which  remain  attached 
after  flowering,  and  form  a cover  to  the 
( fruit;  the  style  or  appendage  on  the  topof 
the  seed-vessel  being  smooth,  bent  down, 
and  ending  in  a roundhead  which  lias  three 
slight  subdivisions.  Tb.e  species,  natives 
of  America  and  the  wanner  parts  of  Asia, 
are  perennial  herbs  with  erect  stems, 
the  leaves  broadly  lance-shaped  and  hairy 
on  the  lower  surface.  C.Zfmo7/m,  a native 
of  the  Wost  Indies.  Ac.,  cultivatetl  since 
1759  under  the  name  of  Tradescavtia  Za- 
nonia,  is  an  interesting  si>ecies.  [G.  D.] 

CAMPHOR.  A well-known  stimulant 
drug,  a kind  of  stearoptlne,  obtained  from 
Cnmphora  officinurnm.  — , BOHNEO  or 
BCMATUA.  The  drug  produced  by  Dryo- 
halaiwps  aromatica,  sometimes  called  I). 
Campfiora. 

CAMPHOR.A.  The  tree  which  furnishes 
camphor,  C.  ojfflcinarHm,  was  referred  by 
Llnnsus  to  the  genus  Lourns,  hut  su1>- 
scquently  It  has  biHJti  removed  into  a new 
genus  of  Laurocetp,  with  a more  significant 
appellation.  This  separated  genus  differs 
from  LauruA  In  its  ribbed  leaves,  the  lesser 
number  of  its  fertile  stamens  (nine),  and 
Us  four-celled  anthers.  From 
it  differs  in  having  its  leaf-buds  protected 


CAMPELEPIS.  Ad  nsclepiadeous  ge- 
nus iK’loiiging  to  the  division  Periploce(p, 
containing  a single  species,  a native  of 
Lower  Rictria.  It  is  an  erect  branching 
almost  k*a flees  shrub,  the  remote  deciduous 
leaves  being  like  scales,  and  the  small 
coriaceous  flowers  in  few-flowered  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  flve-parted  ; the  corolla  ro- 
tnte  and  flve-oleft.  Its  throat  crowned  with 
five  short  trilohed  scales  alternating  with 
the  segments;  the  five  stanien.s  liave 
distinct  filaments  Inserted  In  the  throat  of  | 
the  corolla  below  the  scales,  and  sagittate  i 
anthers,  with  the  juvllen-masees  solitary  i 
and  gnuailar ; the  stigma  Is  dilated  ; the 


Csmphora  offleinsntra.  i 

by  scales,  and  by  the  calyx  being  mem-  [ 
branous  Instead  of  leathery.  Camphor  Is  ; 
prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  by  boll-  j 
ing  the  choppeil  branches  In  water,  when, 
after  some  time,  the  camphor  becomes 
deposited,  and  Is  purified  by  suhlltnation. 
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It  is  produced  principally  in  the  island  of 
Formosa,  and  Is  imported  from  SintfajH)re, 
tVc.  Anotlicr  kind  of  camphor  Is  iiiii>orred 
from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  ikitavia. 
What  is  known  as  Bonico  camphor  is  the 
produce  t>f  a tree  of  a dillereiit  family  : si‘e 
Dryobala.nops.  Camphor  has  acrid  stimu- 
lant pruiterUes,  and  in  larj^e  quantities  is 
poisomms.  There  Is  a very  prevalent  but 
errom^ous  notion  that  camphor  acts  as  a 
preventative  in  infectious  diseases.  It  is, 
iiowever,  much  used  to  prevent  the  ravagi‘s 
of  insects  in  clotlies,  and  la  cabinets  of 
natural  history.  The  wimhI  of  the  tree  Is 
occasionally  imported  to  make  cabinets  for 
entomologists.  [M.  T.  M.} 

CAMPHOUO.SMA.  A srenus  of  C/ioio/w- 
diacto!  consistimr  of  small  shrubs  or  herbs 
chiefly  nutiv'es  of  the  saline  steppes  of 
t’entral  Asia,  though  one  siiecles  occurs  In 
the  Mediterranean  re^^lun.  Loaves  small, 
linear  orawl*shai>ed,  often  downy, scattered 
or  fusclculate  ; tlowers  very  small,  axillary, 
crowded  ; calyx  tulmlar,  compressed,  four- 
toothed, two  of  the  tt^eth  larger  and 
kt‘elod  ; stamens  four;  style  two  or  three- 
cleft.  Frultamembranousiitrlclectintalned 
in  the  unchainred  calyx  tulH\  The  seeds 
are  vertical  with  amernbmnous  seed-cont 
and  an  annular  embryo  with  jrreen  cotyle- 
dons: they  contain  a pungent  volatile 
matter.  [J.  T.  S,] 

CAMPHUE'E,  (Fr.)  Camphorosma  mwi- 
spelUtca. 

CAMPHTSIA.  A genus  of  Good&niacefv 
characteris<*d  by  a suiH*rior  calyx  : an  irnv 
gular  conilla  having  a curved  tube  and  a 
ihrt^e-cleft  limb  with  narrow  segments; 
anthers  distinct;  ovary  with  two  cavities, 
each  containing  oneovulc  ; style  flattened, 
glabrous,  wavy  ; stigma  large,  round,  its 
cup  ciliated.  The  genus  has  been  «»eparated 
from  Sarvola^  and  consists  of  one  species, 
C gtnbra,  a tree  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Oahu,  and  bearing  entire  tufted  leaves 
and  large  yellow  solitary  flowers.  [M.T.M.] 

i CAMPION.  Cunibah(8  haccifer.  — , 
BLADDEK.  Siinie  mfiata.  — . CORN. 
AgroMt  mma  Githf^o.  — , MEADOW. 
Lychnia  Floa’Curuli,  — , >IOSS.  SUeue 
\ ii'citnUa.  — OF  CONSTANTl.VOPLE. 

I LprUnia  chttlredonic^  — , ItnSE.  Lyfhnia 
\ coronuria  and  h.  Floa  Jiwia.  — , RED. 
Lychnis  diunia.  - , WHITE.  Lychjiis 
vespertina. 

CAMPIL'M.  Asynonyme  of  Pctcihpteris. 

CAMPSIDirM  rhUen.te.  The  southern- 
most representative  of  the  order  of 
Bignoniacetr,  and  the  only  known  species 
of  the  genus  to  which  It  l>rlongs.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  climber,  with  dark  shining 
I'innatc  leaves,  and  flowers  having  a 
regular  five-cleft  calyx,  a tubular  almost 
regular  corolla,  of  a rich  orange  colour; 
and  five  st.amens,  one  of  which  is  sterile, 
the  JUUhers  i>lace<l  iMirallel  (a  peculi- 
arity shannl  witli  only  two  other  higno- 
I nia<ls,  Bignonia  vt^nnMa  and  Millingbniia 
hortenais).  The  plant  grows  In  woods, 


ascending  the  trees  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet.  It  is  found  tu  Chill  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  from  latitude  40°  Uj  44® 
south  ; the  isle  of  Hiinfo,  where  it  wa<« 
found  by  Eiglets,  being  the  southenimost 
station  at  present  known.  According  to 
Mr.  Bridges,  the  inliabitauts  of  Chtloi^ 
term  it  • piliJil  boqul.’  [B.  8.] 

CAMPSIS.  A genus  of  DignoniarefTt  con- 
sisting of  linlf-a-dozen  siwcies  distributed 
over  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  China, 
Jhiolii,  and  North  America,  and  distin- 
guished from  all  other  members  of  the 
order  by  the  branches  being  climbing  and 
r«K)ting  like  Ivy,  eminently  qualifjlii^ 
these  plants  for  covering  walls  and  rocks, 
fiirwlilch  puriiose  two  species,  C.  adrepens 
(Bigmmia^  or  Tecoina  ffrandiftorat  of  some 
writers)  and  C.  radicans  iBijTTwwia,  or 
Tfcovm  radictms  of  Ixitaidsts,  the  jasmin- 
trompette  of  tho  French,  or  Trumpet- 
flower  aa  we  call  It)  are  already  iiseil  In 
our  gardens.  The  calyx  Is  regular,  with 
five  acute  lobes,  vnlvate  in  aestivation; 
the  corolla  funiiel-sha))eU,  large;  the  sta- 
mens five  In  number,  one  of  them  being 
sterile,  and  the  fourfertllc  onesof  unequal 
length.  The  capsular  fruit  is  of  oblong 
slmitc,  two-ceiled,  and  the  partition  runs 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  Its  valves, 
whilst  the  winged  seeils  are  arrangeil  In 
several  rows  at  each  side  of  the  partition. 
The  branches  are  slender;  the  leaves  ira- 
pari-pinnate,  with  the  leaflets  either  entire 
or  serrated  ; and  the  flowers  arranged  In 
terminal  bunches,  and  either  pink  or  of 
a rich  orange  colour.  [B.  S.} 

CAMPTEUIA.  A genus  of  polypodia-  ! 
ceous  ferns,  <»f  the  group  Ptcndc^r,  dlstlu-  i 
guishod  by  having  the  lowermost  imirs  of  ' 
veins  united,  so  as  to  form  a series  of  arcs 
next  the  mam  costa  or  inidrih.  The  sori  ' 
arc  lliuMir  continuous  and  marginal, exactly  i 
as  In  Fteris,  This  group  comprises  eight  * 
or  ten  si^ecies,  principally  eastern.  One  of 
them,  however,  C.  biawrim.,  has  a very  ex- 
tendt^l  range  not  only  through  India,  and 
the  Eastern  Islands  to  China,  hut  is  found  J 
also  In  tlieMascaren  Islands,  South  Ame-  j 
I rica,the  West  Indies, Tropical  West  Africa, 
and  S4>utb  Africa.  [T.  M.]  j 

CAMPTOC.\RprS.  A genus  of  twilling 
glabrous  shrubs  Iiclonging  to  the  order 
Asclepiadaceo',  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  : 
the  Isle  of  Ihuirhon.  They  have  opposite 
leaves,  and  axillary  few-flowered  cymes. 

I Tho  small  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals;  the  , 
corolla  is  flvc-cleft  and  retlcxi*d : the  five-  i 
!obe<l  staminal  corona  is  inserted  in  the  ^ 
thrmit  <if  the  corolla,  and  the  gynosteglum  ' 
is  adnate  to  its  base;  the  stamens  have 
broad  inembraiiaceons  filaments,  and  sa- 
gittate glabrous  anthers  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  stigma ; the  pollen  mass  is  ' 
grariuhu*.  The  two  long  slender  follicles  | 
contain  many  coinose  seeds.  fW.  C.j  | 

CAMITOftEMA,  A genus  of  sciuidcnt 
or  eix'ct  shnihs,  T>cloiiging  to  the  pta 
family,  pernllar  to  South  America,  and  for 
i the  most  part  found  in  Brazil.  Their  leaves  , 
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' arc  eith<*rslTnpIe  or  trifolfolato,  the  leaflets  i 
beinsf  (‘hloiig  or  elUptleal  lii  form,  entire, 

I and  either  smooth  or  tomentoHc.  The 
' flowers  are  disposed  in  axillary  racemes; 

I the  calycofl  tubular,  four-iwrted,  and 
1 coloured  or  frn’cii ; and  the  corolla  from 
I two  to  three  liirhea  Ioiik,  either  yellow  or  , 
bright  red.  The  ptxls  are  stalkiHl,  linear,  } 
comi»rc3sed,  and  contain  from  thn'e  to  six  I 
seeds.  C.  rubirundum,  a native  of  South  ] 
Brazil,  Is  a cllmhlnff  shrub  of  jrreat  lomrth.  ; 
The  leaves  are  few  with  lonff  stalks,  their 
■ leaflets  oblonj?  or  elliptical,  smooth  al>ove, 

; and  iH'a-Kreen  beneath ; the  flowers  are 
I brijrht  red.  In  loiiu  drooping  racemes, 

' like  those  of  a laburnum.  It  Is  a lieautiful  . 

object  when  In  flower,  and  has  long  lK*en  in 
I cultivation  In  Kngllsh  gardens.  V.grandi- 
florum,  also  a Brazilian  six'cles,  has  yellow 
flowers,  two  to  three  inches  long,  dis-  j 
posed  in  axlllar>’  racemes.  [A.  A.  B.j 

CAMPTOSOUrS.  A genus  of  polypodia-  | 

. ceous  ferns,  of  the  group  Aaplenir^f^  and  : 
of  the  scolojamdrioid  series,  in  which  the  | 
sori  are  pnnluced  in  pairs,  set  face  to  faoo 
on  contiguous  veins— the  reverse  of  what 
occurs  in  the  diplazioid  series,  in  which 
they  are  set  l»ack  to  ijack  in  pairs  on  tlic 
game  vein.  The  present  is  a small  genus 
ronsising  of  one  North  American  and  one  ^ 
SilxTiait  s|>ecje8,  l)oth  dwarf  plants  with 
simple  spreading  fronds,  which  arc  cx- 
' tended  into  a long  narrow  taiMlke  point, 
w'here  is  pnaluccd  a young  plant.  The 
veins  join  to  form  a few  angular  unci^ual 
arcoles  near  the  mldrih,  and  send  out  ' 
hranches  towards  the  margin.  The  sori, 
which  are  linear,  and  covered  hy  linear 
indusia,  are  usually  coiinivent  in  irregular 
, unequal  pairs,  hut  are  sonu-tlmes  im»re 
scatteretl,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
venation.  The  variously  directed  Irregu- 
larly-disposed yet  generally  opjM)site  pairs 
of  s«»ri  form  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
genus.  [T.  M.J  | 

CAM  PTOTROPAL.  An  orthntropal  ovule, 
curve<i  drovriwards  like  a hors©  shoe,  with 
the  sides  adherent. 

C.VMPyLANTHTTS.  A small  genus,  na- 
tive of  the  Canary  Isles,  Tri»p{cal  Africa, 
and  India,  consisting  of  hranching  under- 
shruhs,  growing  chiefly  In  the  Assures  of 
j rocks,  having  fleshy  linear  sessile  leaves, 

, and  small  jastniiie-llke  flowers  In  loose 
J terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is  deeply 
1 cleft  into  flve  linear-lanceolate  divisions; 

I the  corolla  tul>e  Is  long,  cylindrical,  and 
slightly  kneed  near  the  middle,  its  limb 
deeply  flve-lolK'd.  Two  stamens  on  ver>* 
sliort  filaments  rise  from  thecur^'ed  portion 
of  the  corolla  tula*,  and  latar  divaricate  [ 

! anthers.  Tlie  capsule  is  compress»*<!  later- 
ally, and  dehisces  septicidally  and  scpli- 
I fragally,  leaving  the  placentlferous  column 
free:  there  arc  numerous  rouinllsh  seixls.  ' 

! Webh  seems  to  have  satisfactorily  re- 
! ferrod  this  singular  genus  to  Si'tophnlti’ 
j rmctvr,  hut  8odlff«Tent  is  It  fnmi  tlic  other 
i genera  (*f  the  order,  that  he  has  been 
1 ‘ forced  to  make  for  Its  reception  a new  tribe 
j which  lie  calls  [W.  C.]  1 


CAMPYLOBOTKYS.  A genus  of  Cmcfto-  j 
T»rtcc(p,  consisting  of  low-growing  Brazilian  : 
shrubs,  remarkable  for  Ihelr  beautiful 
glossy  foliage.  They  hear  flowers  with  an  | 
obovate  calyx-tul>e,  having  four  small  ) 
linear  segments  to  Us  limb,  and  two  or  i 
three  small  glands  between  them  ; a salver-  j 
8hai>ed  corolla;  four  short  stamens,  with  I 
anthers  projecting  from  the  short  tube  of 
the  corolla  ; a four-coniercd  ovar>%  with 
two  many-seeded  compartments,  and  sur- 
mounted hy  a fleshy  disc.  C.  rv^niis  has  | 
elliptic  leaves  with  a satiny  lustre,  and  a i 
bronzy-green  colour,  except  the  main  rib  ! 
and  the  larger  side  ones.  C.  bicoUrr  and  ' 
other  species  are  cultivated  in  stoves  for  i 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  They  are, 
however,  now  regarded  as  l>eloiiging  to 
Uigginsia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CAMPYLONT=:rRUM.  A genus  of  simplc- 
fronded  polyiMuUaceous  ferns  of  the  group  j 
Pulgpodieo'.  They  have  round  naked  sori  ■ 
as  In  the  other  genera  of  this  group,  from  ’ 
w'hich  they  are  distinguished  hy  having  ^ 
the  principal  veins  branching  from  the  costa 
nearly  parallel,  and  united  hy  tninsverse 
curved  venules,  while  from  the  outer  side 
of  these  are  produced  two  or  three  short 
straight  velnlets  on  the  middle  or  point  of 
which  the  sori  are  placed.  There  are  about  I 
a score  of  si>eclc8,  all  West  Indian  and 
South  American,  and  with  two  exceptions  ' 
simple-fronded.  One  of  these  exceptions  i 
is  C.  magnijinim,  a splendid  pinnate  Vene-  I 
zuclan  fern,  of  which  the  pinme  measure  ! 
eighteen  Inches  long  and  four  inches  broad,  I 
and  hear  four  rows  of  sort  between  the  | 
veins.  C.rcpens  is  a well-knowu  illustration  j 
of  the  simple-fronded  series.  [T.  M.]  ! 

CAMPYLORPERMOUS.  When  a seed  I 
or  seeil'Iike  fruit  is  so  rolIiKl  up  as  to  have 
a furrow  in  the  longer  diameter  of  one  j ' 
side.  I j 

CAMPYLOSTACHTS.  A genus  of  Stil-  \ 
baccfp  conflned  to  South  Africa.  The  only  I 
si>ecle8  known,  C.  cerami,  Is  a hi^th-llke 
hush, about  one  foot  liiorh,  with  closely  set 
linear  pointed  leaves,  almut  half  an  inch 
long,  and  terminal  roundish  spikes  of  i 
flow  ers,  which  are  reflexed  when  the  seeds  I 
l>econie  mature.  The  flowers  are  ver>*  1 
small, and havealorig  lul»ewilhaf<mr-clefl  ! 
b<mler.  The  name  Cnmpuln^tarhi/H  has  ,i 
reference  to  the  curved  spike.  [A.  A.  B.j  , I 

CAMPYljOTROPAE.  An  ovule,  one  of  , 
whose  sides  grows  much  faster  than  the 
r>ther,  so  that  while  the  clialaza  remains  at 
the  hilum.  (he  fontmen  is  brought  nearly  ; 
Into  contact  with  it. 

CAMPYXKMA.  A genus  of  doubtful  ; 
amnr>  llids  found  In  Tasmania.  It  bus  been 
associated  with  by  IIerl>crt, 

and  has  been  regarded  by  Brown  as  inter- 
mediate Iwtween  ainarjUids  nndas]>hodels, 
coming  near  to  MefayiOuirefp.  The  only 
sp«‘cies,  (7.  linearr.  Is  a slender  herb,  al>out 
a fiH>t  blvli,  with  fasclculato  fusiform  ! 
roots;  tufted  gm.^sy  leaves;  and  one  to  I 
four  teniilnal  Inconspicuous  yellowish-  | 
green  flowers.  It  has  a slx-lcavt^d  peri.onth  I 
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of  persistent  spreadinsr  equal  elliptlc- 
lanccolat^  segments ; six  stamens  ; and  an 
inferior  three-celled  ovary,  containing 
numerous  ovules,  and  crowned  by  three 
recurved  styles,  terminating  in  simple 
stigmaa  The  name  Is  sometimes  written 
Campylonema.  [T.  M.] 

CAMRCC,  CAMRCNGA.  Averrhoa  Car 
rambola. 

CAMWOOD.  A West  African  red  dye 
wood  produced  by  Baphia  nitlda. 

CAXADA  BALSAM  FIR.  AhU»balmmea. 
Canada  Balsam  Is  an  oleo-resin  obtained 
from  this  tree,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
medicine  and  manufacturea 

CANAGONG.  The  fruit  of  Jfcscmftryan - 
themum  cfquilaterale. 

CANALICULATE^  Channelled,  Hie  the 
petioles  of  many  leaves. 

CANARINA.  A genus  of  Campannlacerr, 
containing  a glaucous  herb  from  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  which  has  a tuberous  root 
with  mlliy  juice,  and  a branched  stem 
thickened  at  the  joints,  the  leaves  opposite 
(rarely  In  a whorl  of  threel,  stalked, 
hastate-heart-shaped,  irregularly  tm'thed, 
shining  above.  The  flowers  are  large 
nodding  yellowish  (a  remarkable  feature, 
as  purple,  blue,  or  lilac  flowers  are  usually 
found  In  this  natural  order),  solitary  at  the 
apex  of  short  leafy  axillary  branches ; 
calyx-limb  six-cleft,  reflexed  ; corolla  bell- 
shaped, six  toothed;  stamens  six  ; ovary 
Inferior,  six-celled ; style  with  six  stigmas ; 
capsule  somewhat  fleshy,  and  as  well  as 
the  roots  and  young  shoots  said  to  lie 
edible.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CANARIUM.  A genus  of  Ampridacea, 
consisting  of  trees  with  compound  leaves ; 
the  flowers  panicled,  dioecious,  having  a 
I bell-shaped  calyx,  with  three  unequal 
lobes;  three  oblong  concave  petals;  six 
stamens  Inserted  beneath  a cup-shaped 
disc;  and  a sessile  globular  ovary,  with 
very  short  style,  and  three-lobed  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a triangular  drupe,  with  three, 
or,  by  abortion,  one  cavity,  containing  one 
seed.  C.  commune  1s  cultivated  in  the  Mo- 
luccas tor  Its  fruits,  which  are  also  eaten 
In  Java,  and  from  them  an  oil  is  expressed 
which  Is  used  at  table  when  fresh,  and  for 
burning  In  lamps.  A gum  exudes  from  the 
bark  which  Is  said  to  resemble  In  its  proper- 
ties Balsam  of  Copaiba.  C.  atrictum,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wight,  Is  knotvn  In  Malabar 
as  the  black  Dammar  tree.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  white  Dammar  ( Vateria  indka). 
The  resin  of  Dammar  is  of  a brownish  or 
amlier  colour.  [SI.  T.  M.] 

CANARY  CREEPER.  A garden  name 
for  Tropa’olum  adunrum,  commonly  but 
wrongly  called  T.  eanariente. 

CANARY  SEED.  The  grain  of  Ptialaria 
cavariensia,  mucli  used  as  a foial  for  small 
domesticated  birds. 

CANARY  WOOD.  The  timber  of  Persea 
indica,  and  P.  cariarienaia. 


CANAVALIA.  About  eighteen  sitccies 
of  this  genus  of  Leguminoace  are  known. 
They  are  mostly  shrubby  climbing  plants,  I 
with  slender  twining  branches,  and  leaves  i 
composed  of  three  leaflets,  and  are  found  I 
Inhabiting  the  tropical  regions  of  both  | 
licniispheres.  The  flowers  are  In  racemes 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  | 
their  calyx  Is  bell-shaped,  two-llpped,  with 
the  upper  lip  largest,  and  either  entire  or  I 
cut  Into  two  lolws,  while  the  lower  is  three-  i 
cut  or  entire;  their  corolla  Is  papilionace- 
ous ; and  their  stamens  .are  united  into  a 
column,  one  of  their  number  being  seita-  | 
nited  for  the  greater  part  of  Its  length.  i 
The  pods  are  large,  with  their  sides  swelled 
out,  and  having  three  elevated  ribs  or 
ridges  along  the  upper  edge;  they  contain 
numerous  seeds,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a quantity  of  cellular  tissue. 

C.  gladiata  Is  commonly  found  growing 
In  woods  In  the  East  Indies,  tropical  Africa, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  The 
leaves  consist  of  three  roundish  or  egg- 
shaped  leaflets,  terminating  abruptly  in  a 
short  point,  and  varying  In  size  from  two 
to  six  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  dark- 
purple,  and  succeeded  by  sclmltar-shai>ed 
pods,  about  a f(M>t  long,  containing  numer- 
ous red  or  white  seeds,  resembling  large 
beans.  According  to  Dr.  McFtidyen,  this 
plant  is  called  the  ‘Overlook’  by  the  negroes 
In  Jamaica,  who  plant  it  along  their  pro- 
vision grounds  from  a suiierstitlous  notion  . 
that  it  ‘ fulflls  the  part  of  a watchman,  and,  ; 
from  some  dreaded  power  ascribed  to  it,  ' 
protects  the  property  from  plunder.  Even  i 
the  lietter  informed  adopt  the  practice,  , 
although  they  themselves  may  not  place  1 
confldence  in  any  particular  Influence  which  ' 
this  humble  plant  can  exercise,  cither  in  \ 
preventing  theft,  or  in  punishing  it  when 
committed.’  [A.  S.j 

CANCELLATE.  Composed  of  veins  only, 
all  the  parenchyma  or  intervening  web 
being  absent. 

CANCER-ROOT.  An  American  name  for 
Epiphrgitaand  Conojihotia ; also  for  Aplij/llon 
mnjlorum,  sometimes  caUed  Orobanche  uni- 
/lora. 

CANCHE.  (Fr.)  Atro. 

CANDIDCS.  Pure  white,  but  not  so 
white  as  snow. 

CANDLE  BERRY  MYRTLE.  The  com- 
mon name  for  UyricoL 

CANDLEBERRY  TREE.  Aleurites  tri- 
loba, the  nuts  of  which  are  commercially 
calM  Candle  nuts. 

CANDLE  TREE.  Parmentiera  ceri/era. 

CANDLEWOOD,  of  Jamaica.  Gomphia 
guia'ueneia. 

CANDOLLEA.  A genns  of  Australian 
shrubs  belonging  to  DiUeniacefc,  with  ob- 
ovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and  hand- 
some yellow  flowers,  which  are  subsolltary 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches;  sepals  live, 
oval,  mucronatc;  petals  obovate  or  obcor- 
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(iMte ; stamens  polyadelphous ; style  thread- 
like ; c:irpels  two  to  five,  ovate.  [.T.  T.  8.] 

‘ The  name  CandoUea  wa.s  alsi>  Kiven  by 
Mirhel  to  a Stroup  of  Polypodium-like  Ferns, 
now  included  In  Siphubolus. 

CANDYTUFT.  Any  species  of  Iberis. 

I C.kNK.  A common  commercial  name  for 
the  stems  of  various  grasses,  palms,  &c. 
‘ — , BAMBOO.  Hdtnbufa  arimdinaceti.  — , 
DR.AtiON.  A kind  of  Rattan  Cane.  — , 
DUMB.  Dieffenbaehia  seguina.  — .tlUKAT 
R.\TT.AN.  Caltitnunrudenliim.  — .GROUND 
R.kTTAN.  Rhapis  flahelliformis.  — , M.A- 
L.AtXlA.  The  sti'm  of  Cultimus  scipi&mim, 
I Imported  for  making  walking-sticks.  — , 

1 R ATTAN.  Calaimis  Rotang  and  its  forms, 

I now  called  C.  Roijlearm»,  C.  Rojd>urghii,  A-c. 

— , REED.  The  stem  of  some  gra,ss  often 
' : forty  feet  long,  from  New  Orleans,  largely 
i Imported  for  making  weavers’  shuttle.s. 
I'  — , SWEET.  Addropogon  CaUmius  arnvia- 
t ] ticus.  — , SUGAR.  Saccharnni  ojflrtnarum. 
i — . TOBAGO.  The  stem  of  BactrLs  minor, 
imported  for  walking-sticks. 

j C.ANE-BRAKE.  The  common  name  for 
I Arandinaria. 

! CANELLACE.E.  Two  or  perhaps  three, 

; We.st  Indian  or  tropical  American  aromatic 
shrubs, constituting  the  two  genera  Canflla 
and  Oinnamodmdron,  differ  in  so  many  re- 
spects from  the  several  orders  with  which 
they  have  been  compared,  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  class  them  as  a distinct  family 
under  the  name  of  Cnnr.Uacev.  Their  aro- 
i matic  properties  and  the  structure  of  their 
seeds  have  induced  an  approximation  to 
Wint^rew  (a  tribe  of  MtignoUace<ri,  from 
which,  however,  their  flowers  and  ovary 
widely  remove  them.  The  stamens,  united 
in  a column,  with  the  anthers  sessile  on 
the  outside,  have  suggested  an  afllnlty 
witli  OtdHfertr,  Temdtr(imiace(p,  or  even 
Slermliaceir ; but,  upon  the  whole.  It  is 
lirob.ahly  with  Biracea;  and  tneir  allies 
that  Canellaceee  have  the  neare.st  con- 
nection. They  agree  with  them  in  their 
one-celled  ovary,  with  parietal  I'lacentas, 
and  they  show  no  marked  discrepancy 
in  their  foliage,  flowers,  fnilt,  or  seed, 
j except  that  the  albumen  is  firmer,  with 
a smaller  embryo. 

j CANELL.V.  The  tree  yielding  Canella 
bark  has  been  placed  In  various  natural 
groups  by  different  WTiters.  The  cliaractcrs 
of  the  genus,  in  brief,  are  the  presence  of 
three  overlapidng  sepals  ; live  petals  ; 
twenty  stamens  united  below,  and  having 
narrow  anthers;  a one-celled  ovary,  with 
I two  or  three  iiendulous  ovules.  The  tree 
Is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  furnishes 
’ a pale  orange  coloured  bark,  with  an  aro- 
matic odour,  which  is  used  as  a tonic.  Tlie 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies  use  It  as  a 
spice.  Tlie  plant  is  frequently  grown  in 
I botanic  gardens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CANELLA  DE  CHEIRO.  The  volatile 
oil  of  Orevdaphne  opi/era. 

CANESCENS.  Greyish-white  ; hoary.  A 
term  applied  to  hairy  surfaces. 


CANI.  The  sun-dried  tuhers  of  the  Oca, 
Oxalis  tuberosu.  ’ I 

CANKER.  A disease  resulting  in  the  I 
slow  decay  of  tri-es,  or  other  plants  ; 
I attacked  by  it.  See  Carcixode.s.  [M.J.B.]  I 

j CANKRIENIA.  A genus  of  Rrimulnccn’,  ; 
j containing  a single  species  from  Java,  a i 
1 very  beautiful  Alpine  plant,  with  erect  I 
j radical  leaves,  often  half  a foot  in  diame-  ! 

ter,  verticillate  nodding  flowers,  and  erect  1 
I fruit.  The  calyx  is  flve-toothed  and  cup-  I 
shaped  ; the  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped,  with  I 
a flve-lobed  limb;  the  five  stamens,  with  i 
short  filaments,  arc  inserted  in  the  throat 
of  the  condla  opposite  to  its  divisions ; 
the  ovary  is  globose  with  a rayed  apex ; i 
the  Included  style  remains  on  the  fruit,  ' 
which  is  a globular  capsule,  containing  i 
numerous  angular  seeds.  [W.  c.]  j 

CANNABINACE.,E.  (Cannabinfrp,  Hemp- 
tcorit,  the  Jlemp  family.)  A natural  order 
of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  lie-  ! 
longing  to  Lindley’s  urtlcal  alliance. 
Rough-stemmed  herbs  with  watery  sap, 
alternate  and  lobed  leaves  having  stipules, 
and  small  Inctinspicuous  flowers.  The 
plants  have  some  flow-ers  with  stamens  ‘ 
without  pistils,  and  others  with  pistils  ' 
without  stamens.  The  stainlnate  flow-ers 
are  In  clusters  called  racemes  or  panicles : ; 
calyx  herbaceous  and  scaly  ; stamens  few, 
opposite  the  sepals;  filaments  filiform,  j 
Pistillate  flowers  In  spikes  or  cones,  with  i 
asinglescpal ;aone-celledovarycontalning  | 
a solitary  pendulous  ovule;  stigmas  two. 
Fruit  a single-seeded  nut ; embryo  booked  i 
or  spiral,  without  albumen.  The  plants  | 
I are  natives  of  the  temiierate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  in  the  Old  World. 
They  possess  narcotic  qualities  and  yield  1 
valuable  fibres.  Hemp  is  tho  produce  of  ' 
Cannabis  sativa.  It  is  Imported  In  large 
quantities  from  Russia.  The  plant  grows 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  India,  and  there 
developes  narcotic  qualities.  These  pro- 
perties seem  to  reside  in  the  Uhurrus  or 
resin  which  covers  the  leaves.  The  names 
of  Bhang,  Gunjah,and  Haschlsch  are  given  i 
to  the  dried  plant  in  different  states. 
What  are  called  Hemp  seeds,  used  for  tho 
final  of  birds,  are  In  reality  Hemp  fruits, 
each  containing  a single  seed.  Uiwmlits 
Lupulus,  the  Hop,  another  important  plant 
of  the  order,  possesses  both  tonic  and 
hypnotic  profierties,  I.  e.  a power  of  Indu- 
clngsleep.  The  scales  of  the  hop-he.ads  are 
covered  with  resinous  matter,  which  has 
an  aromatic  odour.  There  are  two  genera 
in  the  order,  viz..  Cannabis  and  Humiilas, 
and  two  species.  [j,  H.  B.] 

CANNABINE.  A narcotic  gum-rcsin 
obtained  from  the  Hemp,  Cavruibis  sativa. 

CANNABLS.  The  Hemp-pl.ant,  C.  sativa, 
which  is  the  solitary  species  of  the  genus, 
la  the  type  of  the  Caimnbinncew.  It  is  a 
native  of  India  and  Persia,  and  is  generally 
cultivated,  although  it  is  only  in  hot  drv  ' 
climates  that  it  forms  the  resin  which  I 
gives  it  such  value  in  the  estimation  of 
the  natives,  apart  from  its  fibre-producing 
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qualities.  The  dried  plant,  or  portions  of 
it,  are  sold  in  the  laizaars  of  India  under 
1 the  name  of  Gunjah  and  Bhnni;,  while  the 
resin  itself  is  known  as  Churraa.  This 
! resin  is  collected  during  the  hot  season  in 
' the  following  singular  nanner Men  clad 
! in  leathern  dresses  run  through  the  hemp 
i fields,  brushing  through  the  plants  with 
' all  pt)ssible  violence ; the  soft  resin  adheres 
to  the  leather,  and  is  sul)sequentiy  scraped 
off  and  kneaded  into  balls.  In  Nepal,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  McKinnon,  the  leathern 
attire  is  disr)ensed  with,  and  ‘the  resin  is 
gathered  on  the  skin  of  the  naked  coolies  1 * 
Gunjah  is  smoked  like  tobacco;  Bhang  is 
not  smoked,  but  ixmnded  with  water  into 
a pulp,  so  as  to  make  a drink : both  are 
stimulant  and  intoxicating ; but  the  Chur- 
rus  or  resin  possesses  much  more  powerful 
proiKfrties.  In  small  quantities  it  produces 
pleasant  excitement,  wlilch  passes  into 
delirium  and  catalepsy  if  the  quantity  bo 
increased  ; if  still  continued  a peculiar 
form  of  insanity  is  produced.  Many  of 


the  Asiatics  are  passionately  addicted  to 
the  use  of  this  meatis  of  intoxication,  as 
the  names  given  to  the  hemp  show  — ‘ leaf 
of  delusion,’  ‘iucreaser  of  pleasure,’  ‘ce- 
menter  of  friendship,’  &c.  &c.  A recent 
traveller  in  Jlast  Africa,  Capt.  Burton, 
describes  this  plant  as  ‘growing  before 
every  cottage  do<ir.’  The  Arabs  smoke  the 
sun-dried  leaf  with,  and  the  Africans 
without,  tol)acco,  in  huge  pipes.  * It  pro- 
duces a violent  c,ough  ending  in  a kind  of 
scream  after  a few  long  puffs,  when  the 
smoke  is  inhaled,  and  if  ono  man  sets  the 
example  the  others  are  sure  to  follow  it. 
These  grotesque  sounds  are  probably  not 
wholly  natural.  Even  the  boys  may  l>e 
heard  practising  them  as  an  announcement 


t to  the  public  that  the  fast  youths  are 
smoking  Bhang.’  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Hemp  plant  is  an  annual,  growing 
in  ordinarj'  situations  from  four  to  ten 
i feet  high,  but  in  Italy  under  verj'  favour- 
able circumstances  it  sometimes  grows  as 
high  as  twenty  feet.  The  stem  is  grooved 
or  angular,  and,  in  plants  growing  singly, 
fre<iuently  much-branched,  but  when  cul- 
tivated in  masses  for  the  sake  of  the  fibre, 
it  is  generally  straight  and  unbranched. 
It  consists  of  a central  pith  surrounded  by 
a layer  of  loose  woody  and  cellular  tissue, 
and  enclosed  in  a thin  bark  containing  the 
fibre  which  renders  the  plant  so  valuable. 
Its  leaves  have  long  stalks  with  minute 
i awl-shaped  stipules  at  their  bases,  and  are 
' composed  of  from  five  to  seven  long  lance- 
' shaped  sharp-pointed  leafiets,  radiating 
i from  the  top  of  the  stalk,  each  leaflet 
: having  its  margin  cut  into  sharp  saw-like 
! teeth.  The  whole  plant  has  a rough  harsh 
feel  from  the  presence  of  numerous  minute 
asi>eritle8.  The  flowers  are  of  separate 
sexes  on  different  plants,  the  males  being 
produce<l  in  racemes  and  generally  crowded 
together  towards  the  top  of  the  plant  or 
ends  of  the  branches,  having  a flve-i»arted 
calyx  and  five  stamens  ; the  females  are  in 
short  spikes,  their  calyx  consisting  merely 
of  a single  sei)al,  rolled  round  the  ovary, 
but  oiK'n  on  one  side,  and  they  have  two 
hairy  stigmas.  The  fruit  (commonly  kno\\Ti 
as  ‘ hemp  seed  ’)  is  a small  greyish-coloured 
smooth  shining  nut,  containing  a single 
oily  seed.  Of  whatever  country  Hemp  is 
a native,  it  Is  certain  that  it  was  known 
in  EuroiK*  in  very  early  times,  for  Herodo- 
tus, writing  upwards  of  2000  years  ago, 
mentions  it  as  l>eing  cultivated  by  the 
Scythliuis,  who  used  its  fibre  for  making 
their  garments.  At  the  present  day  it  Is 
cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Europe;  in 
Anibl.'i,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  other  j 
Asiatic  countries ; in  Egj'pt,  and  various  ! 
other  parts  of  the  African  continent ; and 
In  the  United  States.  Russia  and  Poland,  j 
however,  are  the  two  great  hemp-pro-  ! 
ducing  countries,  and  it  Is  from  them  that  i 
our  supply  Is  mainly  derived  : but  the  best  i 
quality  is  produced  in  Italy;  the  United  | 
States  and  India  likewise  stmd  hemp  to 
this  countrj',  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to 
the  Russian.  For  the  production  of  good 
fii)re  the  seed  is  sown  close,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce straight  stems  without  branches. 
The  harvesting  takes  place  at  two  periods; 
the  male  l>eing  pulled  up  ns  soon  as  It  has 
done  flowering,  and  the  female  not  until 
the  seeds  are  rli>e.  After  pulling,  the 
leaves  are  struck  off  with  a wooden  sword ; 
the  stems  are  then  tied  In  bundles  and 
steeped  in  water,  or  water  retted  as  it  is 
technically  termed  (two  other  processes, 
dew-retting  and  snow-retting,  are  some- 
times substituted),  the  object  being  to 
loosen  the  fibre ; they  are  then  spread  out  to 
dry  and  bleach  : this  Is  calk'd  * grassing, 
after  w’hich  the  fibre  is  debiched,  either 
by  pulling  it  off  by  manual  labour,  or  by 
breaking  the  stems  in  a machine,  and 
aftenvards  scutching  them  In  a similar 
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manner  to  tliat  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  flax. 

The  uses  of  Hemp  for  the  manufacture 
of  cordage,  can va-s,  &c.,  are  well  known 
to  re*iulre  more  than  a passing  allusion. 
! I The  seeds  are  used  for  feeding  caged  birds, 
j and  an  oil  Is  eitpressed  from  them.  The 
,,  imports  of  Uernp  iu  amounted  to 

I 739, .^.'^9  cwts,,  the  C(jmput«d  real  value  of 
i!  w’hlch  was  !,034,277l. ; and  of  Hemp  seed, 
11,090  quarters ; value  24.074L  [A.  S.] 


[CAV  i; 


differing  from  Rcstio  in  the  fruit,  which  is  h 
a hard  indehiscent  nut ; and  from  iri7/dcu-  s 
nowia  by  having  two  distinct  styles.  C ' 1 
cephalot^jtf  the  original  siHcies,  has  a 
rigid  stem  with  immorous  short  barren  I 
steins  at  the  Imse ; flfiwcrs  in  a largo  ovate  | j 
terminal  head,  with  ovate  acute  imbricaitil  j 
bracts.  This  and  another  species  are  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e.  [J.  T.  8.]  | 

CANNON-BALL  TREE.  CouroupUa  \ 
guiantmsis. 


Cf)e  Crcaiurn  of  Sjatang. 


» CANNACE.fi.  The  Indian-shot  family,  a 
natural  order  of  epig>*nous  monocotyledons 
; belonging  to  Lindley's  amomal  alliance. 
The  name  of  Alarmitace/i^  U also  given 
to  the  order,  and  under  that  its  characters 
ami  proi>erties  are  stated.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CANNA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
MaranUicere  distinguished  by  the  flowers 
being  in  panicles;  having  a calyx  of  three 
sepals,  a corolla  (»f  six  pieces,  five  of 
which  are  erect,  the  other  rt‘flexed  : those 
may  be  considered  rather  as  alK)rtive 
stamens  than  as  petals;  the  one  fertile 
stamen  Is  petal-like,  with  an  anther  on  the 
[ margin  ; the  style  is  also  petal-like  with  a 
I linear  stigma,  and  the  fruit  consists  of  a 
I capsule  covered  with  rough  tubercles  ex- 
ternally, and  Internally  divided  Into  three 
I compartments,  each  of  which  contains  a 
I numl>er  of  horizontally  placed  seetls; 

I when  ripe  the  fniit  bursts  into  ihrt'e 
: divisions.  The  seetls  of  most  of  the 
I species  are  round,  hard,  and  black,  hence 
! the  name  of  Indian  Shot,  which  is  applied 
to  the  plants. 

Many  of  the  species  have  brlghtly- 
coU>ured  flowers— yi'llow,  red  or  orange. 
The  foliage,  too,  is  highly  ornamental  and 
charactrristlc;  hence  tliey  are  favourite 
piaiitg  in  cult!  vatlon,  and  produce  a striking 
effect  when  grouped  In  lK>ds  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer  months.  The  beauty 
of  these  plants  is  not  their  only  feature  of 
Interest,  as  some  of  tliem  are  also  of 
importance  frcmi  their  fleshy  underground 
stems,  containing  an  abundance  of  starch. 
Tons  It'S  moi>,  a superior  kind  of  arrowroot, 
the  grains  of  which  are  verj*  large,  is  the 
produce  of  one  of  the  West  Indian  species, 
probably  C.  edulis.  The  tubers  of  other 
species  are  eaten  as  a vegetable,  while 
some  have  slight  medicinal  properties. 
In  the  Brizils  the  leaves  are  used  for 
)tacking  pur|K)ses,  hence  the  French  call 
these  plants  Dnlisirr^  from  a Spanish  wonl 
signifying  cover.  Tlie  seeds  are  also  made 
■ use  of  as  beads.  [.M.T.  M.J 

CANNR  A'  SrCIlR.  (Fr.)  Saerfmrum 
ojplcnutnnn.  — , D’lNDE.  Canna  itidira. 
— , DK  .TONC.  Typha  lati/olia.  — , DE 
PHOV'ENCE.  Arundo  Donax. 

CANNEBEIIGE.  (Fr.)  Oxj/coccu^ palus- 
tri8. 

CANNELLIER.  (Fr.)  The  Cinnamon 
I tree. 

CANNTLF/E.  (Fr.)  Lemna  minor. 

CANNOMOIS.  A genus  of  Hcstiacefp^ 


CANOE  BIRCH.  Bctula  papyrncea. 

C.^NOE  WOOD.  Liriodendron  tutipi/era. 

CANTERBURY  BELL.  Campanula  ; 
Medium. 

CANTHARELLUS.  The  sclcntlflc  name  1 1 
of  the  Chantarelie.  ' ; 

CANTHIUM.  A genus  of  Cinchonneetv 
consisting  of  spiny  rigid  plants  with  ; 
solitary  fragrant  white  flowers,  having  the  ' 
stamens  Inserted  near  the  throat  of  the  1 
corolla,  and  a thread-shaped  protruding  | 
style  terminate*!  by  a thick  glolmlar  or  j 
mitre-shaped  stigma.  The  fruit  la  a two-  ! 
celled  berrj’.  C.  an  Indian  j 

plant,  makes  goml  fences,  while  the  leaves  ! 
are  occasionally  nd*led  to  curries  by  the  ; 
natives;  hut  they  have  also  medicinal  1 
properties.  One  or  two  species  are  in  ! 
cultivation.  [.M.TM.]  | 

CANTU  A.  A genus  of  PolemoninceiF^ 
containing  six  or  eight  species,  natives  of  J 
Peru.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  ' 
alternate  fleshy  entire  or  Blnuale-*lentate  | 
leaves,  and  large  showy  flowers  in  cor>  mbs  ■ 
at  the  tennfimtlon  of  the  branches,  mrely  ; 
solitarj*  and  axillary.  The  calyx  is  tubular  1 
and  five-cleft ; the  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped  ! 
with  the  spreading  limb  split  Into  live  j 
obovate  1o1h*s  ; the  five  stamens  are  I 
inserU'd  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  are  I 
more  or  less  exs4‘ri«*d  ; the  ovary  Is  three-  ' 
celled  with  numerous  ovules,  and  l>oars  a : 
simple  style  with  a trifld  stigma;  the 
capsule  is  coriaceous  and  thn*('-valved  ; 
the  seeds  have  their  aj>ex  produced  into  a 
wing.  This  genus  is  nearly  related  by  its 
capsuleand  soed.sto  Coha^a,  though  in  habit 
and  inflorescence  some  of  Its  si)ecjes  ap- 
proach Pokmonium.  [W.  C.]  1 

CANTS.  Grey-white  or  hoary.  A term 
applied  to  halrj'  surfaces.  I j 

CAOUTCHOUC.  The  clastic  gtimmy  ! | 
substance  kiiowm  ns  India  rubber,  which  ! 
is  the  Inspissated  juice  of  various  plants 
growing  In  tropical  climates  in  different  : 
I'arls  *if  the  world;  e.g.  Ficus  tlasticti 
and  other  si>erie8  *>f  moraccous  plants, 
Custillua  flastica  and  other  art*«carpnds,  i 
Stphoniaclastica  and  other  eupfiorhiareous  ' 
plants,  Vrceola  elastica  and  other  apocviia-  i 
rctms  plants,  (tc.  The  name  is  also  given  > 
by  the  Popayans  to  the  milky  juice  of 
Siphi>campylus  CiwufchtmCf  an  elastic  gum, 
verj’  different  from  the  caoulclnjuc  of 
commerce.  (T.  .M.J 

CAP.  The  convex  part  of  an  agaric  or 
other  similar  fungal. 
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CAPAXEA.  A genus  of  Gcsncracecc  of' 
the  trll)e  BeMeriete^  consisting  of  dwarf 
herbs  wiili  subshrubby  stems,  and  opposite 
oval  stalked  hairy  leaves,  from  the  axils  of 
which  spring  the  flowers  two  or  three 
: totrether  from  a common  peduncle.  The 
1 : calyx isfree, nearly regular.and flve-parted. 

. The  corolla  Is  irregularly  bell-shaped, 

, scarcely  curved,  somewhat  vcntricose  be- 
nt'ath.w'ith  a short  limb.  There  are  four 
didynamous  stamens,  the  lllaments  of 
I which  carry  heart-shaped  anthers,  which 
I are  firmly  joined  together,  and  form  in 
! the  uumth  of  the  tuber  a pale  yellow  star, 
j with  which  the  stigma  is  In  contact.  The 
! ovary  is  free,  surrounded  by  a disk  of  five 
obtuse  fleshy  lobes.  The  only  species,  C. 
grandiJV>ra,  a native  of  New  Grenada, 

I grows  nearly  a foot  high,  with  moderate- 
I sized  oval-acuminate  leaves,  and  large 
n showy  long-stalked  flowers,  seated  in  a 
tuft  at  the  end  of  an  axillary  or  terminal 
j peduncle ; these  flowers  are  nodding  gloxi- 
: nia-llke,  with  a limb  of  five  broad  spread- 
ing eraarginatc  lobes,  pubescent  outside, 
white,  elegantly  painted  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  llnil),  or  less  frc»iuentiy  on  the 
tube,  with  n umerous  crimson  dots  jirranged 
In  contiguous  lines.  Dr.  Lindlcy  writes 
the  name  of  this  genus  Campanca  in  Pax- 
ton's Flower  Oarden,  i.  91.  [T.  M.] 

I CAPE  WEED.  Boccella  tinctorial  a dye 
lichen,  obtained  from  the  Cai>e  do  Verd 
Islands. 

CAPER.  Capparis  ftpinosa,  the  flower 
buds  of  which,  and  of  some  allied  species 
or  varieties,  form  the  well-known  condi- 
ment of  this  name,  for  which  the  flow’ers 
of  Zugophyllum  Fabago  are  sometimes 
substituted. 

CAPERONXIER.  (Fr.)  Fragaria  elatior. 

CAPER  SPURGE.  Fuphorbia  Lathyris, 
sometimes  called  Caper  bush. 

CAPER  TREE,  of  New  South  Wales, 

' Busl^eckia  arborea, 

CAPILLACEOrS,  CAPILLARY.  Having 
the  form  of  a thread. 

CAPILLAIRE.  A syrup  prepared  with 
Adiantum  CapUlus-vcncris. 

i CAPILLATRE.  (Fr.)  At*plenium  Tricho- 
■ manes. — DE  MONTPELLIER.  Adiantinn 
i Copillns-VL'neri4.  — DU  C.ANAD.A.  Adi 
antum  ped/itum.  — NOIR. 

I Adia7dum-nigrum. 

\ CAPILLITIT'M.  Entangled  filamentary 
I matter  in  fungals,  bearing  sporldia. 

CAPILLUS  (ndj.  CAPILLARISX  The 
I breadth  of  a hair;  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
I line. 

I CAPITAO  DO  MATTO.  A common 
I Brazilian  name  for  Lantana  pseudo-thea, 

\ CAPITATE.  Pin-headed,  as  the  stigma 
I of  a primrose,  or  as  certain  hairs.  Also 
I ' growingiiiheads.ortermiimlclosecluslcrs, 

I as  the  flowers  of  composites,  Ac. 


CAPITULUM.  A close  head  of  sessile  | 
flowers.  Also  a term  vaguely  a]ipliod 
among  fungals  to  the  receptacle,  pilous,  or 
peridium. 

CAPNITES.  A section  of  the  genus 
Corydaiis.  Decandollc  employs  it  in  a 
sense  synonymous  with  Bulbocajmosy  hut 
Endilcher  used  it  to  designate  a part  of 
Decandolle’s  section  Copnoides,  wliich 
includes  the  species  of  Corpdnlis  without 
lulHTous  rootstocks.  In  this  way  It  is 
equivalent  to  Corydalis  of  Bernhardi,  and 
differs  from  Capfwidest  as  restricted  by 
that  author,  by  having  the  stem  single  and 
branched,  and  the  style  persistent.  There  | 
1?,  however,  no  natural  division,  and  it  is 
better  to  consider  all  the  species  of  Coiy- 
dalis  without  tu!>erous  nnitstoeks,  with  ; 
two  separate  cotyledons,  and  with  a cup-  j 
shaped  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  seed, 
as  belonging  to  the  section  The 

only  British  s|>ccles  is  the  small  Climb-  | 
Ing  Fumitory  Corj/dahs  which  '! 

has  long  branched  trailing  stems,  and  ' 
yellowish  flowers  In  racemes.  C.  luten,  \ 
often  cultivated,  and  naturalised  in  several 
localities,  is  easily  known  by  its  short  stems 
and  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  [J.  T.  S,]  j 

CAPNODIUM.  A curious  genus  of /Vn(7i  | 
estahlislied  by  Dr.  Montagne  to  receive  a ! 
portion  of  tlie  black  smutty  parasites  which  ; 
infest  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  shrubs  in 
damp  warm  climates.  It  l>elongs  to  the  ; 
division  Physomycetestaudis  clmrarteristHl  [ 
by  the  abundant  creeping  black  threads  | 
which  run  over  tlie  several  parts  of  tlie  ; 
plants  which  It  attacks.  Shootsfromthese  i 
threads  cither  Intimately  Invest  the  fruit  | 
or  arc  combined  to  form  it.  The  fruit 
consists  of  irregular  often  elongated  and  ; 
branched  cysts,  which  in  the  same  species 
contain  naked  spores  and  sporldia,  enclosed 
In  asci.  One  species  only,  C.  elongutum, 
has  been  found  In  the  extreme  south-west 
of  this  country  on  pear  trees  ; others  are 
the  plague  of  coffee,  lemons,  olives,  and 
other  Important  plants.  In  a young  state  i 
these  plants  are  not  distingiiisliabic  from 
Antennaria.  The  breathing  pores  orst^n  j 
mates  of  the  plants  which  they  attack  are  I 
completely  smothered,  and  direct  light 
almost  excluded,  so  that  tJje  functions  of 
the  leaves  are  greatly  impeded.  No  remedy  f 
is  known  when  the  parasite  is  once  de-  t 
ve1oi>ed.  If  any  Is  applied,  it  must  l»e  | 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  thedlfforeut 
species  of  coccus  on  whose  dung  or 
excretion.s  these  Fungi  seem  mostly  to  he 
developed.  Lemons  frequently  arrive  In  ' 
this  country  in  an  unsa)eat>Ie  condition,  ' 
Incrusfed  more  or  less  completely  with  a i 
jet  black  felt.  In  consequence  of  the 
growth  either  of  an  Ajitcnnnria  or  tlie  ' 
spawn  of  Capnodiiim  r'/fn,  which  seems  to 
Increase  greatly  after  the  fruit  Is  packed  up 
for  the  market.  [M.  J.  B.]  | 

CAPPARIDACE^E.  (CVrgpnr/ds.)  A natural 
order  of  thalamiflorat  dicotyledons  placed 
In  Llndlcy'scistalalUance.  Herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees  with  alternate  leaves  and  solitary  ; 
or  clustered  flowers ; sepals  four,  imbricate 
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or  valvate;  petals four.arranffed  crosswise, . 
sometimes  eight : stamens  usually  numer- 
ous, and  a multiple  of  four  placed  at  the 
top  of  a stalk-like  receptacle;  disk  much 
develo|>ed.  Ovary  usually  supported  on  a 
stalk  and  one-celled,  with  parietal  placen- 
tas. Fruit  cither  pod-like  and  oiiening,  nr 
berried ; seeds  often  kidney-shaped,  with- 
out albumen.  Tlie  order  is  divided  into 
two  sulionlers : 1.  CTcomc®,  with  dry 

dehiscent  (splitting)  fruit.  2.  Cappnmc, 
fruit  a herry.  The  iilants  are  chielly 
tropical.  TheyalKiuiid  in  Africa  and  India. 
Some  are  found  in  Euroiie  and  In  Canada.  ' 
They  have  pungent  and  stimulant  qualUies, 
and  have  l>ecn  recommended  In  scurvy.  I 
In  their  proj>erties  they  resemble  crucifers.  ' 
Tiie  Uower-hiids  of  Cappatia  spinosa  cou- 
stjtuie  capers.  C.  Is  considered  I 

by  some  as  the  hyssop  of  Scripture.  I 
There  are  thirty-three  known  genem,  and  ‘ 
355  species.  Illustrative  genera:  Cleome,  . 
I Polaniaia,  Capparis,  Cratwva,  [J.  H.  B.] 

I CAPPARI.S.  The  genus  so  called  gives  j 
I itsname to thcnatural order Capprtnrfacefc.  | 
It  consists  of  shrubs  haWng  simple  leaves,  ] 

! fn^uently  with  two  little  spines  at  their  | 

1 base,  and  showy  flowers  with  a four-parted  | 
calyx,  four  petals,  and  numerous  .stamens,  ! 

] succeeded  by  a berry  elevated  on  a long  i 
I slender  stalk.  The  most  generally  known  : 
j plant  of  this  genus  is  the  common  Cai>er,  j 
I C.  ftpinoaa,  which  grows  on  walls,  etc.,  in  ! 
the  South  of  Europe  and  Mediterranean  i 
regions.  In  its  mode  of  growth  it  re- 1 
semhlcs  the  common  bramble.  The  flower- 
buds,  and  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  the 
unripe  fruits,  are  plckhHl  in  vinegar,  and 
form  wliat  an?  commonly  known  as  capers. 
They  are  chiefly  imported  from  Sicily, 
though  the  plant  Is  also  largely  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  France.  Ail  the  species 


i contain.  In  greater  or  less  quantity,  an 
: acrid  principle,  so  that  the  bark  of  the 
j root  of  some  of  them  acts  as  a blister 
I when  applit*d  to  the  skin;  and  the  fruits  of 
some  of  the  Brazilian  species  are  reported 


to  be  very  poisonous.  C,  Sodada  Is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bartii  as  forming  one  of  tlie 
characteristic  features  in  the  vegetation  of 
Africa  from  the  desert  to  the  Niger;  the 
small  berries  have  a pungent  i>epper-Uke 
taste,  and  when  dried  constitute  an  im- 
portant article  of  food,  whilst  the  roots, 
when  burned,  yield  no  small  quantity  of 
salt.  Several  species  are  in  cultivation  in 
this  country,  principally  natives  of  wanu 
and  tropical  climates,  [M.  T.  M.j 

CAPREOLUS.  A tendril. 

CAPRIER  COMMUX.  (Fr.)  Capparis 
apinoaa. 

CAPRIPICATTON.  A fertilisation  of 
flowers  by  the  aid  of  insects,  as  that  of  the 
garden  fig  by  a small  fly. 

CAPRIFIcrs.  The  Wild  Fig.  This, 
according  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  is  a 
tree  of  a wild  kind  which  never  ripens  its 
fruit,  but  has  the  power  of  conferring  on 
other  trees  a virtue  which  it  has  not  in 
itself.  Since,  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  life  springs  from  putrefaction, 
from  the  abortive  fruit  of  the  Wild  Fig  are 
generated  certain  winged  flles.which.failing 
to  find  food  in  the  corruption  which  gave 
them  birth,  fly  to  a tree  of  an  allied  species, 
and  penetrating  the  fruit  of  the  true  flg, 
make  a way  for  the  admission  of  the  heat  j 
of  the  sun  and  genial  air,  consume  the  ! 
immature  juices,  and  help  the  fruit  to 
ripen.  To  promote  this  end,  the  Copri/le^ts  ! 
is  planted  among  fertile  flg  trees,  or  cut 
branches  of  the  one  ’are  tied  to  growing  | 
houghs  of  the  other.  Fig  trees  growing 
in  a poor  soil  exposed  to  the  winds,  and 
especially  dust,  do  not,  they  say,  need  this 
a-ssistanco.as  the  fruit  under  the.se  circum- 
stances dries  ui>  of  itself  sufficiently  to 
riptm.  See  Plivi/  Xot.  lib.  xlr.  cap. 

xix.,  and  Theophrastus  de  plantia^  end  of 
lib.  ii.  This  la.'it  pas.«age  Is  curious  as 
containing  an  early  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  sexes  in  plants.  [C.  A.  J.] 

C A PRI  FOLIA CE.^:.  (Lonicerece,  Capri- 
foUst  the  Honeysuckle  family.'  A natural 
order  of  gamopetalous  calyclfloral  dicoty- 
ledons behmgiiig  to  Lindley’s  ciiichonal 
alliance.  Shrubs  or  herbs,  often  twining, 
with  opposite  leaves  which  have  no  sti- 
pules ; calyxadherent  to  the  ovao*,  Its  limb 
four  to  flve-cleft,  usually  with  small  leaves 
(bracts)  at  Its  base;  corolla  superior, 
regular  or  irregular  ; stamens  four  or  five, 
alternate  with  the  1o1k»s  of  the  corolla. 
Ovary  usually  tljrcc  to  five-celled  ; stigmas 
three  or  live.  Fruit  generally  a berry, 
with  one  or  more  cavities,  and  crowned  by 
the  calyx-lobes  ; albumen  lle.shy.  Natives 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  found  sparingly  in  Nortliem 
Africa,  and  unknow’ii  In  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  Some  of  the  plants  are 
astringent ; others  have  emetic  and  pur- 
gative qualities.  Many  have  shower  and 
frjigrant  flowers.  Tlie  common  honey- 
suckle or  woodbine  (Lonicera  Pericipme- 
num),  one  of  the  plants  of  this  order, 
twines  round  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
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I often  CAUSM38  grt>ovlnj?8  In  t!»cin.  The 
; elder  {Sainbucus  nigra)^  the  Guelder  rose 
i (Viburnum  OpuitM), the  laurustinus  (Vibur-  \ 
num  Tinu^),  the  enowberry  (Sj/mphori- 
> carpus  racemofttia\  as  well  as  the  Linncea 
\ borealis,  belong  to  the  order.  The  black 
berries  of  the  species  of  Viburnum,  found 
on  the  Himalaya,  arc  eatable  and  agreeable. 
There  are  sixteen  genera  and  23o  species. 
Illustrative  genera:  Linncea,  Loniccra, 

Vibliruumt  Sambucus.  [J.  H.B.J 

CAPRIFOLIFM.  A famHy  of  well-knowTi 
I twining  shrubs  giving  name  to  the  order 
' Caprift>Uncs4P,  No  British  shrub  claims 
j our  favourable  notice  so  early  In  the  season 
j as  the  Honeysuckle  (C.  Periclumenmn) ; 

I for  even  bc’fore  the  frosts  of  January  have 
; attained  their  gr<*atest  intensity,  we  may 
discover  In  the  sheltered  wood  or  hedge- 
1 bank  its  wirj’  stem  throwing  out  tufts  of 
, tender  green  leaves  from  the  extremity  of 
every  twig.  lAterln  the  season  it  engages  ' 
ourattentlonbyits  twisting  stems  clinging 
for  support  to  some  lustier  neighbour  - 
I till  it  has  reached  air  and  light,  w'hen  it  i 
a-sseris  Us  independence,  loses  a good  deni  , 
of  its  twining  character,  and  displays  its  ■ 
numerous  clusters  of  tnimiH?t-shapcd  | 
cream-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  crim-  ’ 
son,  and  shedding  a perfume  which  in  I 
; sweetness  is  surpassed  by  no  other  British 
plant.  As  the  coils  made  by  the  honey-  ; 
suckle  In  its  effort  to  reach  the  summit  of  ; 

I a tree  never  enlarge,  but  on  the  contrary, 

; rather  contract  as  the  diameter  of  its 
stem  increases.  It  Is  mischievous  to  any 
growing  tree  round  which  it  twines ; It  j 
should,  therefore,  lie  discouraged  in  young  I 
plantations  ; but  trained  against  a wall  or  j 
I allowed  to  twine  round  a pole  or  the  bole  ' 

I of  a full-grown  tree,  it  is  harmless  and  > 
always  tieauttful.  The  scarlet  berries  are  | 
clammy  to  the  touch,  glutinons  and  sweet 
to  the  trvstc,  but  mawkish.  In  Octol>er  the 
Avoodbinc  endeavours  to  Impart  a grace  to 
: the  fading  year  by  producing  a new  crop 
j of  flowers,  which,  though  not  so  luxuriant 
; ! nor  so  numerous  as  the  first,  are  quite  as 
I fnurrant.  Clusters  of  flowers  and  of  ripe 
iKTries  may  then  be  femnd  on  the  same 
j twig,  uniting  autumn  with  summer  as  the 
I early  foliage  united  winter  with  spring. 

I A variety  with  leaves  sinuated  like  the  oak 
I is  not  of  uncommon  occnrrence ; and 
! another  variety,  called  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
i is  valued  as  a garden  plant  on  account  of 
I its  extreme  fragrance  (especially  in  the 
evening)  and  Its  early  flowering.  i 

The  Perfoliate  Honeysuckle  (C.  italicnm, 
sometimes  called  Loniccra  CaprifoUum'i 
I resembles  the  last  in  habit.  It  is  a native 
' of  the  middle  and  South  of  Europe,  and  is 
said  to  be  naturalised  in  some  ivirts  of 
England.  It  may  l>e  distinguisbed  from 
the  common  kind  by  having  its  upper 
leaves  unitcMl  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  cup,  and  it  bears  whorls  of  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  these  leaves  as  well  as  at 
the  extremity  of  the  shoot. 

I Among  the  other  cultivated  species,  C./lor 
ram, a native  of  America,  has  very  fragrant 
yellow  flowers,  which  as  they  fade  become 


orange-coloured.  The  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle (C.  sempervirens)  is  an  evergreen 
twining  shrub,  the  upper  leaves  of  w’hich 
are  united  at  the  ba^  (connate),  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  scarlet  outside,  and 
yellow  within,  are  arranged  in  several 
terminal  whorls;  this  is  also  a native  of 
America,  but  thrives  well  In  Great  Britain 
Ilia  dry  open  situation, bearinga  profusion 
of  l>eautlful  but  scentless  flowers  from 
May  till  August,  C.  ctrusctim  approaches 
C.  italicum  in  habit,  but  the  leaves  are  more 
obtuse  and  downy,  and  it  flowers  during  a 
greater  portion  of  the  y^'ar.  In  France 
this  species  Is  more  frequently  cultivated 
than  any  other.  [O,  A.  J.] 

CAPSELLA.  Acommon  weed  belonging 
to  the  cruciferous  order,  well  marked  by 
its  heart-shajed  pods,  which  when  ripe 
sepjtrateinto  two  boat-shaped  valves,  each 
enclosing  numerous  yellow  seeds.  Tliere 
is  but  one  species,  C.  Bursa-pastoria, 
Shepherd’s  Purse,  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  pods  to  some  ancient 
form  of  purse.  A native  of  Europe,  It  hae 
accomiianied  Europeans  in  all  their  migra- 
tions, and  established  Itself  wherever 
they  have  settled  to  till  the  soil.  It  is  a 
t roublesome  w’eed,  not  refusing  to  grow  and 
leave  seed  even  In  the  poorest  soil,  but  lux- 
uriating in  the  richest.  Hence  its  utilita- 
rian popular  name,  * Plcki>ocket,’  is  more 
appropriate  perhaps  than  the  sentimental 
one*  Shepherd’.**  Purse.’  When  not  In  flower, 

It  may  l>e  distinguished  by  its  radiating 
leaves,  of  which  the  outer  lie  dose  press^ 
to  the  ground.  It  is  less  acrid  than  most 
of  the  cruciferous  trIi>o,  but  was  formerly  ; 
used  as  a i»othcrb,  as  Is  said  to  Ik?  still  the 
custom  in  some  iwirts  of  North  America. 
Frcucli,  Bourse  de  Pasteur;  German,  JJirt- 
entasche,  [C.A.J.3 

CAPSICUM.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Folnuaccrr,  deriving  Ita  name  from  the 
Greek  woi^  signifying  ‘ to  bite,’  In  allu- 
sion to  the  hot  pungent  properties  pos- 
sessed by  the  fnilts  and  seeds.  The  genus 
consists  of  annual  or  biennial  i»lants, 
frequently  with  a somewhat  woody  and 
bushy  stem;  awheel-shaped  corolla;  five 
stamens  protruding  from  the  corolla,  their 
anthers  converging  at  their  points,  and  | 
oiK*ning  by  longitudinal  slits ; and  a two  to 
four-celled  ovarj*.  becoming,  when  ripe,  a 
mcnibrnnous  pod  containing  sever.il  seeds. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit  varies  very  niucli  in 
the  different  species  of  tlie  genus. 

C.  annunm,ii  native  originally  of  South  ! 
America,  but  intrmlucod  into  India  and  , 
elsewhere,  furnishes  the  fruits  knowm  as 
Chillies;  these,  ns  well  as  tlio  fruits  of  C. 
/rufrserns,  anil  several  other  species  or 
^■a^ieti(’s,  are  used  to  form  Cayenne  pepper. 
K(»r  this  purpose  the  ripe  fruits  are  dru'd 
in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven,  and  then  ground 
to  powder,  which  is  mixed  with  a large 
<juantity  of  wheat  flour.  The  mixed 
l>owder  is  then  made  into  eakes  with 
leaven,  these  are  baked  till  they  arc  as 
hard  as  biscuit,  and  arc  then  ground  and 
sifted.  Tlk»  Cayenne  pepper  of  the  shops 
Is,  however,  usually  largely  adulterated 
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wltli  red  lead  and  other  less  ohjectlonahle 
j substances.  The  hot  taste  seems  to  bo 
due  to  a peculiar  acrid  fluid  called  mpiucm,  , 
wliich  is  so  pungrent  that  half  a Krain  of  it 
volatilised  in  a largre  room,  causes  all  who 
resi>ire  the  contained  air  to  coukIi  and 
snei'zc.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  narcotic 
properties,  which  arc  possessed  by  most  of 
the  Solanacf(g  to  a Kreater  or  less  extent, 
are  not  prt^seiit  in  Otpsicwm— though  this 
is  o|ien  to  some  doubt,  as  it  is  said  that 
gome  of  the  American  siK'Cies  have  nar- 
cotic properties  residing  in  the  pulpy 
matter  In  which  the  smls  are  imbedded, 
this  pulp  being  absent  in  those  kinds 
which  are  used  for  their  pungent  pro- 
perties. 

Cap.slcum  fruits  are  used  medicinally,  in 
powder  or  as  a tincture,  as  an  external 
application,  or  as  a gargle  in  certain  cases 
of  sore  throat,  particularly  those  of  a 
malignant  character,  and  internally  as  a 
stimulant  in  cases  of  imitaired  digestion, 
&c.  Several  kinds  are  cultivated  in  this 
country,  as  objects  of  curiosity,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  fruits.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  species  of  Capjiicutn  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
China,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  where  they  are  I 
much  esteemed  for  their  pungent  fruit  I 
and  seeds,  which,  under  the  name  of  | 
Cayenne  Pepper,  or  (’hillles,  form  an 
lndi.«rHmsable  condiment,  which  Nature 
I herself  appears  to  have  pointed  out  to 
I persons  resident  within  the  tropics.  Ac- 
! cording  to  Sir  U.  Schomburgk,  the  natives 
, in  Guiana  eat  the  fruit  of  these  plants  in 
! such  abundance  as  would  not  be  credited 
by  an  European  unless  he  wereto  sceit(J^r>wr. 
Ifort.  ,Soc.  li.  153).  In  Jamaica  the  s|>ccies 
most  esteemed  is  the  Bonnet  Pepiver  (C. 
Mra(;on itni ),  tJie  fruits  of  which  are  very 
fleshy,  anil  have-a  depressed  form,  like  a 
Rcotch  Inmnet,  The  shrubby  Capsicum, or 
Spur  Pepper  (C.  /nUescefi.f),  Is  a native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  has  been  in  our  gar- 
dens since  1056.  It  forms  a dwarf  bushy 
shrub,  with  white  flowers,  and  bears  numer- 
ous small  oblong  obtuse  pod.'*,  which  arc 
very  imiigont,  and  in  their  green  and  ripe 
stale  are  used  for  pickling,  as  well  as  for 
making  Chilli  vinegar.  Tiiis  is  done  by 
merely  putting  a handful  of  pods  into  a 
Ixitile,  and  afterwards  filling  it  with  !>est 
vinegar,  which  in  si'vcral  weeks  will  1h'  fit 
for  use.  But  the  chief  purp«»sefor  which 
this  si>ocies  is  cultivated  is  for  making 
Cayenne  popper,  which  is  often  prepared 
by  drying  the  pods  on  a hot  plate,  or  in  a 
glow  oven,  and  then  TK>muling  them  Inn 
mortar,  and  passing  them  throutrh  a hand- 
mill  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  finest 
possible  state.  After  this  has  been  done, 
the  powder  Is  to  be  sifted  through  a thin 
muslin  sieve,  and  preserved  in  well-corked 
glas.s  bottles  for  use.  The  (vmimon  annual 
Oipsicum,  or  Guinea  Pepper  (C.  nnnMwm', 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spa- 
niards. It  was  cultivated  in  England  In 
1.54H,  and  is  sufilclently  hardy  to  thrive  in 
summer  against  a south  wall  in  the  open 
air,  and  maturi'  its  fruit.  The  colour, 
dirt^ctlon,  and  figure  of  the  latter  is  very 


variable  — some  being  yellow,  others  red, 
and  others  black.  In  a green  state  tliey 
are  used  for  pickling,  and  when  rij»o  are 
mixed  with  tomatos,  to  form  sauces. 
They  are  also  dried  and  ground  for  use  like  j 
Cayenne  pepper.  The  Berry-bearintf  Capsi- 
cum, or  Bird  Pepi>er  (C.  bacc/itjou},  is 
indigenous  to  T»olh  the  East  and  West  ' 
Indies,  and  has  been  grown  in  this  country 
since  1731.  Its  pods  are  erect,  roundish, 
egg-shaped,  very  pungent,  and  when  ripe 
are  dried  and  used  for  the  same  puri>ose8 
as  those  of  other  kinds  of  CajMtcNm.  They 
also  form  one  of  the  chief  ingrodient.s  in 
the  preparation  known  In  the  W'est  Indies 
as  man-dram,  which  is  usually  resorted  to 
by  those  affected  with  loss  of  appetite  or 
weak  digestion,  and  consists  of  cucumljers 
sliced  very  thin,  shallots  or  onions  chopi>ed  | 

very  fine,  a little  lime  juice  and  Madeira  ) 
wine,  to  which  Is  addl'd  a handful  of  the  1 
piHls  of  this  ix*pper,  and  the  whole  are  then 
mashed  together,  and  mixed  with  as  much 
ihiuld  as  may  be  thought  neceswiry 
Besides  the  three  species  noticed  as  being 
the  kinds  most  generally  cultivated,  there 
are  many  other  species  and  varieties 
occasionally  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
pods,  all  of  w hich  yield  a warm  acrid  oil, 
which  acts  powerfully  on  the  stomach,  and 
is  thought  to  correct  flatulency,  and  assist 
digestion.  [W.  B.  B.] 

CAPSOMANIA.  An  unnatural  dcveloi)c- 
ment  of  pistils,  wiiich  may  consist  either 
1 of  an  excessive  multiplication  or  of  such  a I 
I derangement  as  iinj>edcs  their  functions. 
In  the  first  case  the  unusual  deniand.s  for 
nutritive  matter  cannot  be  met,  and  the 
fniit  becomes  small  and  abortive;  In  the 
latter,  as  in  green-centred  roses,  bladder 
plums,  &c.,  the  ovules  being  imperfect 
do  not  come  to  jicrfection.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CAPSULE.  Any  dry  dehiscent  seed- 
vessel.  A spurious  capsule  is  any  dry  seed- 
vessel  that  isnot  dehiscent.  Alsoemploved 
among  fungals,  to  denoio  certain  kinds  of 
perlthecia,  or  receptacles. 

CAPUCHON.  (Fr.)  Arisarum  vulgare. 

CAPUCINE.  (Fr.)  7Vi>pa?oiHni. 

C.APUT.  The  peridlum  of  rert.nin  fun- 
gals. — , RADICIS.  The  crown  of  a root. 
The  verj’  short  stem,  or  rather  bud,  which 
terminates  he  roots  of  lierbaceous  plants. 

CAQUILLIER.  (Fr.)  Cakile, 

CAUABIN.  (Fr.)  Fugopyrum  e$culcntum. 

CAllACinCHU.  A Brazilian  name  for 
Solanum  nigrum. 

CAIIAGANA.  (Fr.)  Carngana  arborcs- 
cevH.  — , AlUtE.XTE'.  JJalhiufdtndron 

argentenm.  1)K  LA  CHINE.  Caragayia 
Chamlagiu  — , DE  SIBE'IUE.  Caragaiia 
frul€»cem, 

CARAGANA.  Tlie  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 
Trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  legumi- 
nous order.natlves  of  SIberlaand  the>:ast, 
with  pinnate  leaves  of  which  the  midrib  t 
temnnaies  in  a bristle  or  spine  instead  of  . 
a leaflet,  and  axillary  flowers,  either  solitary  ! 
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I or  crowded,  but  always  single  on  thin 
I stalks,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  the 
I ex(H*ption  of  one  «i>ede«,C.  jnboUa,  In  which 
■ theyare  white tinifed  with  red.  Thcyareall 
ornamental  or  curious.  Some  of  them 
natives  of  su>erla,veiretate  like  most  other 
SilK'rian  plants,  early  in  the  spring,  and 
thelrdelicate  pinnate  foliage,  of  a yellowish 
KC'eii,  independently  altogether  of  their 
llowers,  makes  a fine  appeantnce  about  the 
middle  of  April,  or.  In  mild  seasons,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  March.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  a bright  yellow,  appear  about  the  end 
of  April,  In  the  wirltest  Siberian  si>erles, 
and  those  which  Mower  latest,  are  also  latest 
in  canning  into  leaf.  Thus  In  a group  con- 
sisUng  of  the  different  sr><*<'>vs  of  this 
genus,  in  the  climate  of  London,  some 
plants  may  be  seen,  in  the  month  of  May, 
covered  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  others 
in  which  the  buds  have  just  begun  to  ex- 
pand. The  yellow' colour  prevails  in  everj' 
part  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  even  to 
the  roots : and  were  It  not  that  this  colour 
is  HO  abundant  In  common  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  can  Ik*  no 
doubt  that  the  Caragana  would  be  used  to 
afford  a yellow  dye.  V.  arboref*c^ia  is  n 
small  tree  with  hard  w’ood  and  a tough 
bark,  which  may  l>e  usikI  as  a substitute 
fi>r  ropes  or  cords,  as  the  tw  igs  are  for 
w’iths.  The  seeds  are  good  food  for  poultry, 
amt  the  leaves  arc  said  to  contain  a blue 
colouring  matter  like  indigo,  C.spinoaa 
is  a thorny  shrub  plentiful  In  China  about 
rekin,  w’here  branches  of  it  are  stuck  in 
clay  upon  the  tops  of  the  walls,  in  order 
that  Its  spines  may  prevmit  iH,*oplo  from 
getting  over  them.  For  other  species  »*e 
Loiuion'a  Arbortluni  Britannicu.m.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CARAGEEN  or  CARRAGEEN.  A name 
given  in  Ireland  Chondnis  cn>;»«,  and 
some  other  allied  Algm  when  drted  and 
bleached.  Vjust  quantities  are  collected 
for  sale  and  supply  a useful  article  for 
fmllng  cattle  or  making  jelly  for  invalids. 
Its  unequivocal  sea  tji.ste  and  od<»ur  are 
against  its  iH'ing  a iH*rfeot  substitute  for 
isinglass.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  ill  tlic  sick  chaml>er  It  is  a far  l>etter 
substitute  than  gelatine,  as  that  has  very 
small,  If  any,  nutritive  qualities,  a fact 
perhaps  not  sufUcieutly  knowm.  [M.  J.  B.] 

C.VRAIPA.  A genus  of  Tcm«fr/;mmcc/a, 
distinguished  among  the  group  having  the 
peTals  contorteii,  and  the  capsule  septicid- 
ally  dehiscent,  l»y  Its  leaves  being  alter- 
nate, its  stamens  usually  free,  with  the 
anthers  glanduliferous  at  the  ai>ex,  and 
fixed  near  the  b.ase,  and  by  Its  having  two 
or  three  pendulous  ovules  In  each  of  the 
three  cells  of  It.s  ovary.  The  species,  about 
eiglitln mimber,grow  in  Tropical  .\nierica, 
and  arc  trees  bearing  while  sweet-acentod 
flow’ors.  The  celebrated  Balsam  of  Tama- 
eaari  is  obtained  from  C. /asc/cufafa,  or  a 
closely  allied  species.  This  substance,  which 
is  of  the  coioiir  of  old  port  wine,  and  the 
consistency  of  olive  oil,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Spruce  {Jonm.  Lin.  Soc.  v.  63)  of  great 
use  in  the  cure  of  the  Itch,  a single  appU- 


^ cation  curing  the  most  Inveterate  cases  in  i 
tw'ciiiy-four  liours.  [T.  M.j  j 

CAR.VJTRA.  A red  colouring  matter 
obtained  from  Dig}\onia  Oiica, 

CARALLINK.  <Fr.)  gla-  \ 

cialig.  I 

[ GARALLUMA.  A gemiaof  A«cfcpmdocc/r,  || 
! containing  a few  siK*cies  of  fleshy  leafless  * 
berb.aeeous  plants,  natives  of  India  and 
I Arabia.  Tlie  stems  are  sparingly  branched,  ‘ 

! erect  and  four-sideil,  with  teeth  at  the  j 
angles;  towanls  the  summit  the  stem  • 
liecomes  rounded,  and  from  the  teeth  rise  ( 

I the  peduncles  l>earing  at  their  summits  j 
I one  or  more  dr<»opiiig  flowers.  The  calyx  > 

, Is  five-parted.  The  rotate  corolla  is  deeply  j 
flvc-cleft.  The  gynostegliun  Is  slightly  | 
exsorted,  and  the  bi-  ortrlfld  leaves  of  tlie 
suaminal  ronma  alternate  with  the  sta-  ; 
mens.  The  roundish  pollen  masses  are 
capi>ed  by  a pellucid  membrane,  Tlie 
foilieles  are  long  and  slender,  w'ith  comose 
I seeds.  [W.  C.]  , 

CARAMBOLA  TREE.  Averrhoa  Caram-  i 
! hola.  I 

CARANA  PALM.  A South  American  I 
• name  for  ifaunitta  Carana.  \ 

I CARANA  RESIN.  A gum  resin  produced  ! 

; by  Burftera  aenminatat  or,  according  to  , 

I others,  by  Icica  Carana  or  CfUrota  ( 

I foli(L 

I CARAPA.  A small  genus  of  trees  with 
[ abruplly-pinnate  leaves,  belonging  to  the 
! order  of  meliads  iMeliacefr!)^  and  native  of 
Tropical  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Guinea.  Their  flow'era  have  a calyx  of  four 
or  sometlm(*8  five  distinct  sepals,  and  a 
con)lla  of  the  same  number  of  obloug 
egg-shaped  spreading  petals  ; their  sta- 
mens are  united  Into  a tube,  the  apex  of  ; 
which  is  divided  into  eight  or  ten  rounded  ' 
teeth,  bearing  the  anthers  on  the  In.side,  ' 
lK?tween  the  teeth ; and  the  ovary  Is  four 
or  flve-cclled,  each  coll  containing  four  i 
ovules  In  pairs.  The  fruit  is  hirge  and  con-  ; 
tains  nunjerous  oily  seeds,  and  eventnaJly 
splits  into  five  pieces.  C.  guinnenaifi  is  .a 
large  tree,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  grow- 
ing plentifully  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  ; 
w-here  ft  is  called  Carapa  and  Andiroba. 

Its  leaves  are  composed  of  from  eight  to 
ten  pairs  of  elliptical  lance-sliaped  ' 
leathery  shining  leaflets;  and  its  fruit  is 
nearly  round,  and  about  four  Inches  in 
diameter.  The  bark  of  this  tn^?  pos.sesses  I 
febrifugal  properties,  and  is  also  us<*d  for  I 
tanning.  Its  tlmlwr,  called  Crab-wood,  I.s  I 
obtainable  in  sticks,  fifty  feet  long  by  I 
fifteen  inches  sc|uare,  and  Is  used  In  Dem- 
erara  for  making  articles  of  furniture,  for 
shingles,  and  for  the  masts  and  spars  of 
vessels : It  Is  light,  having  a speclflc 
gravity  of  0*603,  and  takes  a good  polish. 

By  pressure  the  seeds  yield  a liquid  oil, 
called  Carap  oil  or  Crab  oil,  suHjible  for 
burning  in  lamps,  and  which  the  natives 
use  for  anointing  their  liair;  but  In  this 
country  it  hardens  Into  a solid  fat.  C. 
guineeTutis  is  a native  of  Senegal,  and 


scarcely  differs  from  the  last.  Its  seeds  ' 
yield  Talllcoonah  or  Comidi  oil,  which, 
besides  beiii^a:  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  Crab  oil,  is  employed  as  a purgative  and 
anthelmintic.  [A.  S.J  | 

CARAPIXO  DA  CALCADA.  A Brazilian  j 
name  for  some  species  of  Triumfitta.  I 

CARATOE.  A "West  Indian  name  for  j 
Agave  amerieana,  | 

CARAVELLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  j 
small  black  aromatic  stimulant  seeds  of  i 
Cleome  pentaphylla. 

CARAVERU.  A red  pigment,  so  c.alled  j 
by  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  obtained  from  ; 
Bignonia  Chico,  j 

CARAWA7.  CanoTi  CVirw/,  which  yields  : 
the  well-known  carminative  fruits  called 
Caraway  seeds. 

CARBERRY.  A local  name  for  the 
Gooseberry,  Ribes  Orossularia. 

CARCERUbE.  An  Indehlscent  many- 
celled  superior  fruit,  such  as  that  of  tlic 
linden.  Also  employed  among  fuiigals  to 
denote  their  spore-case. 

CARCINODER.  A term  applied  to  what 
Is  commonly  called  Canker  in  trees,  which 
may  in  general  be  chanicterlsed  as  a slow 
' decay  inducing  deformity.  The  appear- 
; anccs  are  very  different  in  different  plants, 
and  the  causes  different.  The  same  plant, 
as  the  apple,  may  even  exhibit  three  or 
! four  different  kinds  of  Canker.  One  form 
> arises  from  the  attack  of  tlie  woolly  aphis; 

! a second  from  the  devclopcment  of  bundles 
I of  adventitious  roots,  whose  tips  decay 
and  harbour  moisture,  and  contaminate 
the  subjacent  tissues:  a third  exhibits 
Itself  without  any  apparent  cause  in  the  i 
fonn  of  broad  dark,  or  even  black,  patches, 
spreading  In  every  direction  ; while  a i 
fourth  shows  pale  depressed  streaks  which  i 
soon  become  confluent,  and  eventually  | 
kill,  first  the  bark,  and  then,  as  a neecssary  j 
consequence,  the  underlying  wood.  The  | 
only  remedy  Is  to  cut  out  completely  the  | 
affected  parts,  and  that  is  not  always 
efficacious.  The  canker  of  the  plum  and 
apricot  is  brought  on  by  gumming.  In 
many  cases  Canker  arises  doubtless  from 
the  roots  penetrating  Into  some  ungenial 
soil,  which  vitiates  the  juices  and  induces 
death  to  the  weaker  cells,  from  which  it 
spreads  to  surrounding  tissue.  The 
rugged  appoamnee  Is  generally  due  to  a 
struggle  between  the  vital  powers  of  the 
plant  and  the  diseased  actiou.  [M.  J.  B] 

CARCINOMA.  A disease  In  trees  when 
the  bark  separates,  an  acrid  sap  exuding 
and  ulcerating  the  surrounding  parts. 

CARCITHIUM.  The  mycelium  of  certain 
fungals. 

CARCTTES.  The  same  as  Mycelium. 

CARDAMINK.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  cruciferous  plants,  distin- 
guished by  the  nerveless  valves  of  the  flat 
narrow  pod,  which,  when  the  seeds  are 


ripe,  curl  up  with  an  elastic  spring  from 
the  base  upwards,  thus  scattering  the 
seed.  The  Cuckoo-flower  or  Lady’s-smock 
(C.  pratenais)  is  a common  and  very  pretty 
meadow  plant,  with  large  lilac  fi<»wcrs, 
‘They  come  with  the  cuckoo,*  says  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  whence  one  of  ilicir  English  as 
well  as  Latin  names  (Flott  CucuU) ; ami  they 
cover  the  meadows  as  with  linen  bleaching, 
which  Is  supposed  to  he  the  origin  4»f  the  . 
other.  They  are  assciciated  with  )>leasaiit 
Ideas  of  Spring,  and  join  with  ilie  white  j 
saxifrage,  the  cowslip,  primrose  and  hare*  ' 
bell,  to  compose  many  a rustic  nosegay.  ; 
A d<»ublc  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild, 
which  Is  rcmarkalily  proliferous,  the  lefif 
lets  producing  new  j>lame  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  flowers, 
as  they  w ither,  sending  upaslalked  flower- 
bud  from  their  centres.  This  siK'cios  is  a 
native  of  tlie  wliole  of  Europe,  Nortliem  ■ 
Asia,  and  Arctic  America.  The  flowers  mid  • 
leaves  are  agreeably  pungent,  and  may  be  i 
eaten  with  other  herbs  in  a salad.  ' 

C.  hirsvta  Is  a common  weed  everywhere,  t 
vary  ing  in  size  according  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion, from  SIX  to  eighteen  Inches  in  height.  ’ 
In  drj’ localities  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  March 
and  April,  and  witli<*rsaway  ; but  in  damper 
places  continues  in  flower  all  the  suininer. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  species  also 
form  an  agreeable  salad.  This  species,  and 
it  is  said  several  others,  produce  young 
plants  from  the  leaves.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  place  them  on  a moist  gra.ssy  nr 
mossy  surface.  Two  other  British  species 
arc  less  coiinnon.  The  foreign  kinds  are 
less  ornamental  as  garden  plants  than  the 
double  varieiy  of  C.  praitnsis.  French, 
Cresstm ; German,  Gauchbltme,  [C.  A.  J .j 

CARDAMOM.  The  name  applied  to  the  | 
aromatic  tonic  seeds  of  various  zingilie- 
rareous  plants,  as  Eleltaria  Cordamoviumt  ; 
andAnioniton  C<m/«meWMi«,whlrh,besides 
their  medicinal  use,  form  an  ingredienr  in 
curries,  sauces,  &c«  — , BASTARD.  Alpi‘ 
nia  Cardamc/vinm. 

CARDAMOMITM.  The  plants  fonnerly 
so  called  are  now  included  in  AMOMr.M  and 
Elettaria:  which  see.  [M.T.  M.] 

GARDE.  (Fr.)  Cynara  Carduneulne. 

CARD'ERE.  (Pr.)  Dipsacua  fuUonum. 

CARDI.\NDRA.  A genus  of  i 

geacaVf  containing  an  under  slirui)  from  ‘ 
Japan.  Ithasalternatc  stulkedloaveswhich 
are  oblong-acute,  serrated,  and  without  . 
stipules;  and  corymbose  flowers,  tho.se 
at  the  margins  of  the  corymb  barren  and 
radiant,  with  a large  three-partite  pctaloid 
calyx.  The  fertile  flowers  have  the  calyx- 
tube  adhering  to  the  ovarj',  the  limb  flve- 
toothed  ; iietals  five;  stamens  numerous, 
the  anthers  henrt-shaiH*d,  from  which  the  I 
genus  takes  its  name ; styles  three  ; capsule  | 
Imperfectly  three-celled,  opening  lH*tween 
the  styles.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CARDIAQtJE.  (Fr.)  Lcoiiurua  Cardj'aca. 

CARDIXAI^FLOWER.  Lobelia  cardina- 
lia  ; also  CIcf/me  carUiuulis. 
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CAKHTOCHL^ISNA.  A name  proposed  , 
fora  group  of  large-growing  aspidiuin-like 
ferns,  now  referred  to  Sagenia.  [T.  M.]  | 

CARDIOMANES.  An  unneccasiir}'  name  , 
under  wlilch  it  has  been  projx)sed  to  s<‘par- ' 
ate  Thchomanes  renifomie  from  the  rest  of 
the  genus.  [T.  M.] 

CARDIONEMA.  A genus  of  Illecebracem 
containing  a small  perennial  herb  from 
Mexico,  with  numerous  stems,  opposite 
crowded  linear  leaves,  and  small  sessile 
axilJaiT  greenish-white  Howers,  the  calyx 
of  which  is  five-parted,  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  bracts,  five  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  other,  serrulate,  terminat- 
ing in  conical  points;  the  petals  absent; 
the  stamens  five,  two  sterile,  the  anthers 
subrotund ; the  ovary  one-celled  with 
a single  ovule,  and  two  rerolute  styles;  the 
fruit  an  oblong-ovate  utricle.  [J.T.  S.] 


CARDIOSPERMUM.  A genus  of  the 
8oai>wort  family  (Sapindacece),  composed 
of  a number  of  scandent  or  climbing 
shrubs,  or  herbs  having  tendrils  like  the 
vine.  The  leaves  are  twice  temate  or  very 
compound,  and  the  leatlets  vary  much  in 
form ; and  theflowers,generallysmall,whlte 
or  green,  and  disposed  in  short  axillary 
racemes,  w’hich  are  furnished  l>elow  the 
flowers  with  two  tendrils.  The  fruit  is  a 
three-celled  bladdery  capsule,  with  few 
round  seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifles  heart 
.seed,  in  allusion  to  the  prominent  white 
heart-shaped  scars  on  the  seed,  which  indi- 
cate its  point  of  attachment.  The  common 
Heartseed  (C.  Halicaaibum),  sometimes 
called  also  Winter  cherry,  or  Hear^pea,  is  a 
widely  distributed  plant,  found  in  all  tro- 
pical countries.  Its  leaves  are  twice  icr- 
nate,  the  leaflets  lanceolate  and  coarsely 
toothed.  In  the  Molucc^is  they  are  cooked 
and  eaten  as  a vegetable,  and  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast  are  used  with  castor-oil,  and 
taken  internally  for  lumbago,  Ac.  The 
root  is  laxative,  diuretic,  and  demulcent. 
It  is  mucilaginous,  but  has  a slightly  nau- 
seous taste,  and  is  used  in  rheumatism. 
There  are  upwards  of  a dozen  species 
known,  the  greater  portion  of  them  natives 
of  South  America,  but  there  is  no  tropical 
country  in  which  some  of  the  species  are 
not  found.  [A.  A.  B,] 

CARD-LEAP  TREE.  A West  Indian 
name  for  Clusia. 

CARDON  or  CARDONETTE.  (Fr.)  Cyna- 
ra  Cardunculxis. 

CARDOON.  Cynara  Carduncuhis. 

CARDOPATIUM.  A genus  of  peren- 
nial tliistle-like  plants  of  the  composite 
family,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  also  very  common  in  Algeria. 
They  vary  in  height  from  six  inches 
to  one  and  a half  foot.  The  leaves 
arc  pinnatifid  with  much  rut  and  spin- 
ous segments,  and  have  considerableresem- 
bbince  to  those  of  the  common  wayside 
thistle  (CardmiK).  Tlie  flower-heads  are 
small,  and  disposed  in  dense  corymbs  at 


the  ends  of  the  branches ; the  outer  scales 
of  the  involucre  are  pinnatifid  and  spinous, 
the  inner  entire  and  iwlnted  ; the  fiorets 
are  of  a fine  blue  colour,  all  of  them 
tubular,  with  a five-parted  limb,  and 
containing  both  stamens  and  pistil.  The 
achenes  are  covered  with  villous  hairs. 
According  to  Gibourt,  the  C.  ctyrymbottum 
Is  the  true  black  Chamaeleon  of  the 
Ancients;  its  roots  contain  an  acrid  caus- 
tic juice,  and  re.semble  those  of  the  white 
chammleon  (Carlina  gumraifera),  but  differ 
in  their  caustic  properties.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARDO  SANTO.  A Brazilian  name  for 
Argenume  mexicana. 

CARDUNCELLU8.  A genus  of  the 
thistle  group  of  the  composite  family, 
and  closely  related  to  the  saffron  thistle 
(Carthamiis  tinctoriis),  but  the  achenes, 
instead  of  l)eing  naked,  are  crowned  with 
a pappus  consisting  of  numerous  bearded 
hairs  of  unequal  length  united  at  the  base 
into  a ring.  The  stamens  also  have  a tuft 
of  hair  on  the  middle  of  the  filament. 
There  are  about  nine  know’U  species  dis- 
tributed over  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Some  are  stcmless  herbs,  with  toothed  or 
pinnatifid  spiny-pointed  leaves  lying  close 
to  the  ground,  and  sitting  in  their  midst 
isalarge  thistle-like  flower-head, one  to  two 
Inches  across,  containing  numerous  tubu- 
lar florets  of  a blue  colour,  surrounded  by 
an  Involucre  of  many  scales,  the  outer  row' 
of  which  are  often  leafy,  and  have  spinous 
teeth.  Others  have  elongated  simple  or 
branched  stems,  one  to  two  feet  high,  each 
branch  terminating  in  a flower  head.  Some 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  In  botanic 
gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARDCUS.  A genus  of  compound  or 
composite  flowers,  distinguished  among 
the  thistle-like  plants  by  having  the  |>er- 
fectly  smooth  fruit  crowned  by  a stalkloss 
tuft  of  simple  deciduous  hair.  C.  rmiaiuf,  a 
common  English  species,  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  upper  part  of  its  stalk 
almost  bare  of  leaves,  and  by  its  large 
solitary  drooping  rich  purple  ■flowers, 
which  have  a strong  odour,  thought  by 
some  to  resemble  that  of  the  substance 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  Musk- 
Thistle.  This  is  sometimes  called,  but 
Incorrectly,  the  Scottish  Thistle  (see 
ONOPOKDUJf).  The  Holy  Thistle  (C.  ilaria- 
nun)  is  well  marked  by  the  white  veins  on 
its  large  shiny  leaves,  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  by  a portion  of  the  milk  of  the 
Virgin  Map' having  fallen  on  them.  The 
other  British  species  are  uninteresting  ' 
weeds.  Of  the  hundred  species  which  the 
genus  comprises,  some  arc  cultivated,  and  , 
arc  considered  ornamental  plants.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  how  tliey  are 
introduced  into  small  gardens,  many  of 
the  i>erennial  species  b<*ing  exceedingly  , 
difllcult  to  eradicate  when  they  have  once 
taken  possession  of  the  soil,  and  nil  having 
great  facilities  of  dissemination  by  means 
of  their  downy  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the 
thistle  tribe  are  the  favourite  food  of  many 
of  the  hard-billed  small  birds,  esiiecialiy  the 


fyolUflncli, which  derives  it8name(Crtrrf«c/*> 
ele(jmts)  from  ihe  plant.  The  common 
suuement  that  tins  bird  lines  its  nest  with 
lhist!e*do\vn  is  scarcely  accurate;  the 
substance  heliijr,  in  most  cases,  the  down 
of  colt’s  foot  {TmtgiUi^o),  or  the  cotton  from 
the  willow,  both  of  which  are  pn»cu- 
ruble  at  the  buildiiin  season, whereas  thistle- 
down is  at  that  time  immature. 

C.  loncHolatuH  Is  the  emblem  of  Scotland ; 
the  same  plant,  commonly  called  8iH*ar 
Thistle,  also  forms  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Stewart.  [C.  A.J.] 

CAllEILLADE.  (Fr.)  Hyoscyamua  altms. 

CAREYA.  A gentis  of  the  myrtle  family, 
and  l^elonging  to  that  sectUm  called  Bar- 
nwfffotnrr,  a group  which  differs  fixuu  the 
true  myrtles  in  having  alieniate  leaves 
without  transparent  dots.  The  plants  of 
this  genus  are  for  the  most  imrt  trees,  and 
; are  found  in  India,  one  spt‘cies  also  occur- 
I ring  in  North  Australia.  The  leaves  are 
I stalked,  serrate,  and  oimvate.  The  flowers 
I arc  large,  red  or  greenish  yellow,  sessile, 
and  forming  a sl>ort  head  or  spike,  or 
I stalke<l  and  somewhat  cor>'mbosc;  the 
calyx  four-lobed : the  petals,  four;  the 
, stamens  very  numerous,  their  filaments 
I united  by  their  base  into  a ring;  they 
^ generally  fall  in  one  piece  when  the  flower 
' withers,  and  have  the  npivarancc  of  a 
I painter’.s  brush.  Tlie  fruit  is  a berrj*, 

I cn>wned  with  the  remaining  calyx-lot»es, 

I and  in  C.  iphcerica  is  of  the  size  and  form 
I of  an  orange,  yellowish  green  in  colour, 
i and  contains  few  seeds,  emlK'dded  In  pulp. 

, This  species  Is  a native  of  the  Malayan 
! peninsula,  where  It  attains  a large  size. 

I The  bark  is  asli-Iike,  fibrous,  and  fit  for 
1 cordage.  The  wcmhI  of  C.  arborea  Is  used 
for  various  purposes,  ns  making  boxes, 

; hoops,  &c.  It  is.  however,  not  a valual»lc 
I timber,  as  it  Is  liable  to  split  when  exiwsed 
I to  the  sun,  and  is  not  impervious  to  wet; 

1 fonnerly  it  was  employed  for  making  the 
i drums  of  the  Sepoy  corps,  being  flexible  ; It 
takes  a good  polish,  and  the  colour  resem- 
bles that  of  mahogany.  The  l>ark  is  made 
! into  a rough  cordage:  and  prepared  in  a 
I iK>cullar  way,  is  wild  to  be  used  in  sonic 
• imrta  of  India  as  a slow  match  forflreloek.s. 

I The  fleshy  calyx  leaves  are  said  to  be  used 
j for  curing  colds  in  Scind.  The  genus  is 
I named  In  honour  of  Dr.  W.  Carey,  an  Indl.an 
' botanist,  who  (Milled  one  of  the  editions 
I of  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica,  [A.  A.  B.] 

I CARGILLI.A.  A genua  of  the  ebony 
I family  iKb<naceae)^  peculiar  to  Eastern 
1 tropical  Australia.  The  two  known  sj>ecies 
I are  trees,  with  alternate  leathery  oblong 
I obtuse  entire  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  collected  in  dense  clusters 
I in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  moles  and 
females  on  the  same  irtM*,  the  former 
I coiiuinlng  eight  stamens,  surrounded  by 
I four  iK*tals  and  a four-parted  calyx,  and 
I the  latter  like  the  males,  but  having  only  a 
I few  abortive  stamens,  and  a four-celled 
I ovary,  which,  wljen  riix*.  Is  a roundish 
I drui>e  containing  few  seeds.  The  genus 


differs  from  its  allies  In  the  fjuatcr- 
nary  arrangement  of  parts  of  the  flower.  i 
The  Black  Plum  of  lllawarratC.  anstrabs^ 

Is  a slender  tree,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
ill  height,  and  ten  to  fouruvn  Inches  in 
diameter,  the  wood  of  widch  Is  cbise- 
grained  and  useful ; the  fruits  arc  the  size 
of  a large  plum,  and  of  a dark  purple 
colour.  The  Grey  Plum  <C.  orborcui  grows 
to  a height  of  fifty  or  a hundred  feet,  with 
a diameter  of  twelve  to  fourteen  khches ; 
its  wood  is  tough  and  close-graiii'ed,  but 
of  no  lieauiy.  The  fruits,  which  are  pne 
duced  ill  great  abundance,  are  eat^n  by  the  \ 
aborigines.  [A,  A.  B.]  j 

CARTACA.  A sninll  variety  of  maize,  ; 
much  esteemed  in  Britisli  Guiana. 

CARIB.'EAN  DARK.  The  bark  of  Ex- 
ostema  Jioribundum, 

C.ARICA.  This  genns  is  the  tyjie  of  the 
order  of  papayads  {Papayafetr).  It  con- 
tains about  ten  species,  natives  of  tropicjil 
America,  forming  small  trees  generally 
without  branches,  and  having  large  vari- 
ously-lobed  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
some  kinds  of  palm:  all  parts  exudlnir  an 
acrid  milky  juice  when  wounded.  Tbeir 
flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  proceeding 
from  the  b.ises  of  the  leaf-stalks,  the 
males  and  females  being  usually  <ni  dif- 
ferent trees.  The  males  have  a fuimel- 
.«liajK.*d  Corolla,  into  the  throat  of  which 
the  ten  stamens  are  inserted  in  two  rows, 
one  above  the  other ; and  the  females  a 
corolla  of  five  distinct  petals.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  and  docs  not  split  open  when  ripe. 

The  most  remarkable  species  Is  C. 
Papaya^  called  the  Papaw-tree.  This  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  Ik*  a native 
of  tropical  South  America,  but  It  is  coni- 
I nionly  cultivated  in  most  tropica!  coun- 
tries, and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  Ik? 

I indigenous  to  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a small 
j tree,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  feel  in 
I height,  with  a stem  about  a foot  in  dta- 
' meter,  tai>erlng  gradually  to  almut  four  or 
five  Inches  at  the  summit,  and  composed 
j of  soft  spongy  wmmkI,  mostly  hollow  In  the  ; 
centre.  The  l(*aves  are  frequently  as  much 
as  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  detply  ^ut 
Into  seven  broad  lobes  terminating  In 
sharp  iKiiiits,  and  having  their  margins 
Irregularly  waved  or  gashed ; their  foot- 
stalks arc  alMmt  tw'o  feet  long,  and  di- 
verge almost  horizontally  from  the  stem. 
The  fruit,  for  which  this  tree  is  celebrated, 
is  of  a ding>’  orangc-yelluw  colour,  gene- 
rally of  an  oblong  form,  about  ten  inches 
long  by  three  or  four  broad,  but  sometimes 
sbaiK'd  like  a melon,  with  projecting  an- 
gles ; it  bus  a thick  fleshy  rind,  like  that  of 
a gourd,  and  contains  numerous  small 
black  wrinkled  seeds,  arranged  in  five 
lines  along  the  whole  length  of  the  central 
cavity.  Throughout  most  of  the  West 
India  islands  the  juice  of  this  tree,  or  an 
infusion  of  its  fruit  or  leaves,  is  n*i>uied 
to  possess  the  reinarkaltlc  property  of 
causing  a separation  of  the  muscular  fibre 
of  animal  flesh,  and  thus  rendering  the 
toughest  meat  tender.  It  is  asserted. 


CTrca^urn  of  ISotanp. 


Indeed,  that  merely  hanging  tlie  meat 
amongst  the  leaves  of  the  tree  will  produce 
the  same  effect ; hut  In  this  case  It  Is 
prohahle  that  the  result  Is  rather  attrihul- 
ahle  to  the  high  temperature,  than  to  any 
Pl>eclflc  intluence  exerted  by  the  tree.  It 
is  also  said  that  if  old  hogs  or  poultry  be 
fed  upon  the  fruits  and  leaves,  their  tiesh 
will  not  fall  to  he  tender.  The  ripe  fruit  Is 
seldom  eaten  raw,  although,  with  the 
addition  of  pepper  and  sugar.  It  is  said  to 
he  agreeable.  It  la  generally  made  into 
sauce,  or  preserved  In  sugar.  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  unripe  fruit  Is  cither 
pickled,  or  boiled  and  eaten  like  turnips. 
Its  juice  is  used  by  the  ladies  as  a cosme- 
tic, to  remove  freckles ; It  is  also  a power- 
ful vermifuge.  And,  according  to  the 
an.alysis  of  Vauquelin,  it  contains/IhrtHC,  a 
sulistaiice  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  now 
known  to  exist  in  several  vegetables.  The 
leaves  arc  employed  as  a sulistitute  for 
soap.  C.  Iitinosa  is  a branching  tree,  ahont 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a spiny  stem  and 
branches  : native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
where  it  is  called  tUiamburu.  Its  leaves  arc 

1 deeply  cut  into  seven  lobes,  like  those  of  C. 

' Panniin,  but  tile  lobes  are  quite  entire. 

I The  juice  of  this  tree  is  of  an  exceedingly 
acrid  nature,  causing  blisters  and  itching 


I Caries  Papaya. 

! if  applied  to  the  skin.  The  fruits  are  In- 1 
I sipid  and  arc  eaten  only  by  a species  of  ant, 

, neither  birds  nor  other  animals  touching 
■ them : and  the  flowers  have  a disgustingly 
fetid  odour.  The  fruits  of  some  other 
Eiiecies,  such  as  G.  eitnformu  and  C.  pyn- 
fvnnis,  are  eatable,  but  insipid.  [A.  S.j 

CAllIE.  (Fr.)  Vredo  Caries. 

CARIES.  This  word  is  used  in  vegetable 
pathology  to  denote  decay  of  the  walls  of 
the  cells  and  vessels,  whether  attended  by 
a greater  or  leas  degree  of  moisture.  Life 
is  necessarily  limited  in  all  organic  struc- 
ture, and  therefore  the  time  must  come 
when  the  oldest  parts  of  trees  must  submit 
! to  decomposition  ; and  as  soon  as  this  com- 
] monces.  It  acts  as  a putrefactive  ferment, 

I and  involves  neighbouring  sound  tissues. 


In  plants  of  shorter  duration,  d«cay  takes  | 
place  from  various  causes,  sometimes  from 
mere  constitutional  peculiarities,  some- 
times from  a cessation  of  vlial  functions, 
sometimes  again  from  atmosplieric  or 
other  outward  agents,  and  sometimes  from  . 
parasitic  fungi.  The  rapidity  with  which  | 
tlic  mischief  spreads  when  once  set  up  is  | 
exempliticd  by  the  potato  murrain  and  the  , 
black  siH)t  of  orchids ; a few  days  in  either  . 
case  being  sometimes  sufficient  to  induce  \ 
completedecomixisition.  The  decay  of  fruit,  i 
though  not  due,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  j 
to  minute  fungi,  is  certainly  promoted  by 
their  presence,  the  mere  contact  of  the  tis- 
sues and  parasite  being  sufficient  to  set  up  I 
putrefactive  action.  [M.J.  B.j  ! 

CARILLON.  (Fr.)  Campanula  Medium.  | 

CARIM-GOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
root  ot  MoTwcharia  vaginalis.  ' 

CARINA  (adj.  CARINATE).  A keel.  The  ; 
two  anterior  tietals  of  a papilionaceous  | 
(lower,  the  three  anterior  in  a milkwort,  or 
any  such.  Also  the  thin  sharp  back  of 
certain  parts,  as  that  of  a glume  of  Phala- 
ris,  &c. 

CARINATO-PLICATE.  So  plaited  that 
each  fold  l.s  like  a keel,  as  in  the  peristome  ' 
of  some  urn-mosses.  | 

CARlOPSia.  A one-celled  one-seeded 
superior  fruit,  whose  pericarp  is  nieinlira- 
nous  and  united  to  the  seed,  as  in  wheat, 
maize,  and  other  kinds  of  cum.  | 

CARISSA.  A genus  of  apocpiaceous  ] 
plants  consl.otlng  of  shrubs  with  milky 
juice,  and  having  axillary  flower-stalks, 
some  of  which  bear  no  flowers,  but  are  1 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  spines.  The 
corolla  is  funnel  or  salver-shaped,  sonie- 
tiincs  provided  with  hairs  at  its  throat. 
Fruit  a two-celled  berry  with  few  seeds. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Asia  and  tropical  , 
Aii.stralia. 

C.  Carandas,  a common  Indian  shrub.  Is  1 
used  for  fence-making,  for  which  its  ' 
thorny  character  renders  it  well  adapted. 
Its  fruits  are  also  e.aten  by  the  natives  as  a j 
conserve,  ic.  Some  of  the  siwries  have  i 
medicinal  properties,  lieing  as  bitter  as  1 
gcntiaiL  The  bark  of  C.  Xylopicron,  a ' 
native  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  is  used  ! 
I by  the  Creoles  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  while  its  wood,  there  called  Bols 
amere,  has  a like  reputation.  Small  cups 
are  made  of  It  in  which  water  or  wine  is 
allowed  to  stand  till  it  acquires  the  flavour  ; 
of  the  wood,  as  In  the  bitter  cups  now  so  i 
frequently  used  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CARLEMANNIA.  A name  applied  by  Ben-  , 
thaiii  to  a genus  of  cinchonaccous  plants,  ' 
In  lionour  of  Dr.  Charles  Leman,  whose 
herbarium  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  plant  is  a i 
native  of  Khasia  and  the  Himalaya,  and 
has  leaves  with  saw-toothed  margins,  and 
minute  stipules,  while  the  four-parted 
flowcrhasonly  two  stamens, a circumstance 
which  distinguishes  the  genus  from  all  Its 
allies.  [M.T.  M.j 
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1 CAKLINA.  A genus  of  prickly  herba- 
I ceous  plants  dlsringuishcil  among  the 
thistle-like  group  of  compound  flowers  by 
I having  the  Inner  leaves  of  the  calyx  or 
[ involucre  coloured,  and  of  the  texture 
1 usually  called  everlasting  (scariose).  The 
species,  which  closely  resemble  each  other 
in  luihit  are  natives  of  roost  parts  of 
Kuroi»e,  growing  on  dry  commons  and 
sea  cliffs.  (7.  vulgnri^t  the  only  English 
species,  is  a common  weed  about  a foot 
high,  on  dry  heaths  and  soil  which  has 
been  long  undisturtied,  less  conspicuous 
from  its  dull  purple  disk  than  from  the 
radiating  straw-coloured  involucre,  which 
expands  horizontally  in  dry  weather,  and 
becomes  erect  during  rain.  This  portion 
of  the  flower  is  verj*  durable,  retaining  its 
form  long  after  the  spiny  leaves  have  been 
reduced  to  a skeleton.  It  preserves  Its 
hygrometric  properties  for  a long  i>eriod, 
and  is  sometimes  gathered  and  suspended 
in  the  house  to  serve  as  a natural  weather- 
gage.  Olivier deSt'vres  says  thatthlsplant 
received  Its  name  after  the  famous 
• Charlemagne,  whose  army  was  cured  of 
1 the  plague  by  using  It  medicinally. 

Linnreus  ascribes  the  name  to  the  Em- 
1 l>ernr  Charles  V.,  whose  army  was  relieved 
in  llarbary  from  the  same  disease  by  a 
similar  remedy.  Several  of  the  species, 
especially  0.  gnmmi/era,  contain  an  acrid 
resin  in  which  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the 
plant  is  supposed  to  reside.  The  tender 
ro()ts  of  some  species  are  said  to  be 
eatable,  and  of  others  the  flowers  furnish 
a substitute  for  artichokes.  French, 
Carhne ; (ierman,  Eberwtirz,  [C.  A.  J.3 

CARLTXE  THISTLE.  The  common 
name  for  Cartina. 

CARLUDOVICA.  A small  genus  of 
screw’-plnes  (Pand^inacecE)  conflned  to 
tropical  South  America.  Some  of  them 
have  long  climbing  stems,  sending  nut 
atTial  roots  which  fasten  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  hang  down  like  roi)C8,  whilst 
others  have  no  stems,  and  form  dense 
thickets.  They  have  large  stiff  plaited 
leaves,  deeply  cut  Into  from  two  to  five 
divisions.  Their  flowers  are  of  separate 
sexes,  and  disposed  in  squares  arranged 
very  close  together  in  a spiral  manner, 
and  forming  cylindrical  spikes,  which, 
w’hile  young,  are  enclosed  within  four 
leafy  hnirts  (spathos).  Each  square  consists 
of  a female  flower  surrounded  by  four 
males,  giving  the  spikes  a tessellated 
appearance.  The  males  have  a calyx  cut 
into  numerous  lobes,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  stamens ; and  the  females  a 
calyx  of  four  sepals,  four  barren  stamens, 
and  a square-sided  ovary  surmounted  by  a 
cn>s8-llke  stigma,  eventually  protUicing  a 
square-sid(?d  berry  with  numerous  seeds. 

C.  palmata  is  a stemless  si>ecle8,  common 
in  shady  places  all  over  Panama  and  along 
the  coasts  of  New  Grenatla  and  Ecuador. 
Its  leaves  arc  shaped  and  plaited  like  a fan, 
and  are  iMirne  on  three-cornered  stalks 
from  six  to  fourteen  feet  high:  they  are 
about  four  feel  in  diameter  and  deeply  cut 
into  four  or  five  divisions,  each  of  which 

Is  again  cut.  The  Panama  hats  cominonly 
woni  in  America,  and  iiow  becoming 
common  In  tills  country,  are  manufactured 
from  these  leaves.  Those  of  tlie  best 
quality  are  platted  from  a single  leaf 
without  any  joinings,  and,  ns  the  procc.ss 
sometimes  occupies  two  or  three  montlis, 
their  price  Is  very  higli,  a single  hat  often 
costing  150  dollars,  and  cigar-cases  of  the 
same  material  Ci.  each.  The  leaves  are  cut 
whilst  young,  and  the  stiff  parallel  veins 
removed,  after  which  they  are  slit  Into 
shreds,  but  not  separated  at  the  stalk  end, 
and  immersed  in  holling  water  for  a short 
time,  and  then  bleached  in  the  sun.  [A.  S.j 

CARMEL.  The  Arab  name  for  Zj/flopAj/i- 
ium  simplex. 

CARMICHAELIA.  A genns  of  New 
Zealand  slirubs  belonging  to  the  pea- 
tlowered  gniup  of  the  leguminous  family. 
The  branches  are  sometline.s  round,  but 
more  commonly  flattened  and  taixt-Ilke. 
The  plants  when  In  a seedling  condition 
are  furnished  with  unequiUly-pinnate 
leaves,  tiut  after  they  are  a few  weeks  old 
no  more  leaves  are  produced.  The  flowers 
are  small,  very  numerous,  pink  or  lilac  in 
eolour,  and  disposed  In  short  racemoA 
The  pods  are  rouudlsli,  sllglitly  turgid, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  contain  two 
or  four  seeds.  They  are  remarkable  in  the 
family  la-cause  of  tlieir  liavlng  a thin 
partition  (replum)  between  the  valves  of 
tlie  laid,  whicli  remains  after  tlie  valves 
have  fallen  : to  tliis  partition  the  scedsare 
attaehed.  The  genus  is  named  In  honour 
of  Cujitain  Carmichael,  who  published  an 
account  of  the  plants  of  the  island  Tristan 
d'Acunho.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARNATION.  A garden  variety  of 
Dlunthm  Carpophyllus.  — , SPANISH. 

Polnciana  pnlcherrlma. 

CARNATION  TREE.  A garden  name 
for  Kleinia  nerii/olia. 

CARNAUBA.  A Brazilian  palm,  CorppAo 
cerifera,  the  leaves  of  whlcli  yield  a wax, 
which  Is  used  fur  making  caudles. 

CARNECS.  Flesh-colour ; the  pale  red 
of  roses. 

CARNILLET.  (Fr.)  Sllene  inflata. 

CABO.  The  fleshy  part  of  fruit.  The 
flesh  or  tissue  of  which  fungais  consist. 

CAROB  TREE.  Tlie  Algaroba  Bean, 
Ceratonia  Slllqua. 

CAROLINEA.  The  designation  given 
to  a genns  of  Bombtmrr  by  tlie  youncrer  : 
Linnaius  In  honour  of  the  Princess  Sophia  1 
Caroline  of  Baden,  a name  wliicli  he  says  1 
will  always  be  cherished  liy  liotanists.  The  , 
plants  are  familiar  in  onr  hothouses  under  i 
this  name  ; hut  the  Inexorable  law  of  prior- 
ity has  led  botanists  generally  to  adopt 
tliat  of  Paciiiua  : wblcli  see.  [T.  M.] 

CAROCBK  A'.SILIQUES  or  CAROPCiE. 
(Fr.)  CeraUmia  SiUmut.  — , A'  MIEL. 

Oleditschla  triacanlhos. 
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CAUPADELIOM.  An  Inferior  Indelifs- 
cent  two  or  more  celled  fruit  with  solitary* 
seeds,  and  carpels  which,  when  ripi!, 
separate  from  a common  axis,  as  In 
umhelllfers. 

CARPANTHTJS.  A synonyme  of  Azolla. 

CARPEL  (adj.  CARPELLARIS).  One 
1 of  the  roUcd-up  leaves  of  which  the  pistil 
is  composed,  whether  they  are  combined 
or  distinct. 

CARPENTERIA.  The  name  of  a Cali- 
fornian shrub  belonRing  to  the  order  Phit- 
adelphucecr,  and  havlug  cymes  of  large 
white  flowers,  with  a five  or  six-paru*d 
calyx : five  to  six  petals ; numerous  thrcad- 
1 shaped  stamens  : and  live  to  seven  styles 
i consolidated  into  one,  and  terminated  i>y 
1 five  to  seven  linear  stigmas  ; capsules 
attached  liy  their  base  to  the  calyx,  five 
1 to  seven  celled,  many-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

' CARPESIUM.  A genus  of  the  compo- 
^ site  family,  remarkable  for  its  distribution 
only,  two  of  the  species  being  found  in 
, South  Etiroiu!  and  the  Caucasus,  and  ap- 
t>earlng  again  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
j where  the  greater  portion  of  the  species 
: 1 are  found.  They  are  smooth  or  pubescent 
i j erect  branching  herbs,  with  ovate  or  ian- 
i ceolate  toothed  leaves.  In  one  section  of 
1 the  genus  the  flower-heads  are  small  and 
either  solitary  or  two  or  three  together,  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  while  in  the  other 
section  they  are  much  larger,  single  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  outer  scales  of 
the  involucre  are  leaf-like  and  rellexed. 
The  florets  in  all  are  dull  yellow,  tubular, 
the  central  ones  having  both  stamens  and 
pistil,  and  those  of  the  circumference, 
pistil  only.  The  achenes  are  l>eakcd,  have 
slender  furrows,  and  are  destitute  of 
liappus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARPET-WEED.  A common  name  for 
MoUugo. 

1 CARPOCERA8.  The  name  of  a group 
1 of  Pedaliacece,  now  included  In  Rogeria. 
The  same  title,  given  by  De  Candolle  to  a 
section  of  Thlaxpi,  has  been  adopted  as  a 
generic  name  by  Boissier,  the  section  being 
raised  to  the  position  of  a genus,  and  dis- 
1 tingulshed  from  the  true  TAIna;d  by  the 
absence  of  a wing  around  the  pod.  [W.  C.] 

CARPOCH.®TE.  A genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  comprising  a few  slender 
under  shrubs,  all  of  them  natives  of  New 
Mexico.  Their  leaves  are  opposite,  sessile, 
entire,  very  narrow,  and  furnished  with 
: glandular  dots.  The  flower-heads  purple 
or  white.  In  loose  terminal  corymbs : each 
1 head  with  from  six  to  eight  florets,  all 
fertile  and  about  an  inch  in  length.  The 
1 pappus  is  composed  of  five  to  fourteen 
! llncar-lanceolatc  toothed  scales,  and  the 
1 achenes  liave  ten  slender  furrows.  Three 
\ species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARPOTLONIPM.  A free  case  or  re- 
1 ceptacle  of  spores  found  In  certain  algals. 

' 1 C.ARPODETER.  A small  genus  of  Amo- 
• ryiliddcece,  allied  to  Coburgia.  It  has 

oblong  bulbs,  enslLirm  leaves  ten  Inches  1 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and  a short  I 
flower-scape  with  a large  pun)le  spathe, 
and  bearing  from  one  to  three  flowers ; 
these  are  purplish-yellow,  drooping,  with 
a slender  cylindrical  curved  tube,  a limb 
of  six  short  regular  segments,  and  a short 
cuiv-shaped  coronet  bearing  the  six  stamens 
on  its  margin.  The  species,  C.  recurvalu,  is 
a native  of  Peru.  [T.  M.J 

CARPODETUS.  A genus  of  New  Zealand 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  order  Escallo- 
rUncca*.  C,  eerratus  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a Rhamnus,  but  in  its  fruit  is  more 
closely  allied  to  RscatUmia.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  fruit-bound,  in  allusion  to  the 
fruit  being  girt  by  the  calyx.  The  prlncl- 
l>al  characteristics  are  the  presence  of  five 
petals,  touching  only  by  their  margins,  not 
overlapping  as  In  allied  genera ; a viscid 
stigma;  and  a leathery  succulent  fruit, 
tightly  girt  with  the  margin  of  the  calyx, 
and  having  four  or  five  compartments 
containing  several  ovules.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CARP0DINU8.  Climbing  shrubs  with 
tendrils,  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
belonging  to  the  order  AjKicynaaa-.  They 
have  a funnel-shaped  downy  corolla,  with 
oblhiue  lance-shaped  reflcied  segments ; 
live  sagittate  anthers;  a globular  stlgima; 
and  an  orange-shaiied  fruit  containing 
several  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CARPODONTOS.  A genus  of  the  St. 
John's-worl  family,  now  generally  referred 
to  Euceyphi A : which  see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARPOLOBIA.  A genus  of  the  milk- 
wort family  (Polygalacta).  Tlie  two 
known  species  arc  natives  of  West  Tro- 
pical Africa.  They  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  altcniate  ovate  acuminate 
leaves,  and  short  axillary  racemes  of  yellow 
or  white  flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-leaved ; 
the  petals  five,  one  of  them  keeled  and  ' 
crested  at  the  apex  ; the  stamens  eight  In  ; 
number,  their  filaments  united  at  the  base,  ; 
five  of  them  bearing  anthers,  the  others  j 
sterile.  Tlie  ovary  is  two-cell^  with  one 
ovule  in  each  cell,  and  becomes  when  ripe  : 
a small  fleshy  somewhat  three-angled  | 
fruit,  containing  one  seed,  which  is  covered 
with  long  silky  hairs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARPOLOGT.  That  part  of  Botany  ' 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  fruits  1 
and  seeds. 

CARPOLTZA.  A genus  of  South  African 
amaryllids,  the  only  species  of  which,  C. 
rpiraUt,  Is  a neat  little  plant,  having  ovate 
bulbs,  short  linear  filiform  leaves,  which 
are  twisted  or  recurved;  a scape  two  to 
five  inches  high,  singularly  twisted  in  a 
spiral  manner  In  the  lower  part,  and  bear- 
ing at  the  top  an  umbel  of  from  one  to 
four  flowers.  These  flowers  are  white,  the 
sepals  reddish  outside  tipiied  with  green; 
they  have  a short  funnel-shaped  tulie,  and 
a regular  somewhat  spreading  limb  the 
tllaments  are  adnate  to  the  tube,  the  three 
alternate  ones  shorter,  and  all  bearing 
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oblonjar  anthers  affixed  by  the  base;  the 
style  Is  thick  furrowed,  triangular,  more 
slender  upwards,  terminated  by  a trittd 
recurved  fimbriated  stigma.  [T.  M.] 

CARPOMANIA.  This  affection,  some- 
times called  Phytollthes,  Is  scarcely  a 
disease,  for  the  grittiness  of  pears,  medlars, 
quinces,  &c,  which  the  term  has  In  view, 
is  a condition  which  always  exists,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  gardener  to  reduce  It  as  much 
I as  possible,  arc  rather  efforts  to  create  a 
disease  tban  to  cure  one.  Grlttlness  de- 
l>eiids  upon  the  deposit  of  layer  after  layer 
I of  new  niatU'r  within  certain  cells,  till 
I they  become  hard  like  stone.  Cultivation 
has  a tendency  to  make  the  fruit  more 
juicy,  but  stddom  if  ever  wholly  prevents 
the  formation  of  these  stony  cells.  In  the 
warm  climate  of  Italy  quinces  are  often  so 
full  of  them  ;is  to  become  uneatal)le.  A 
I variety  Is  said  to  exist  la  Chill  completely 
: free  from  grittlness,  but  this  requires  con- 
j Urination.  [M.  J.  B.] 

■ * CARPOMORPITA.  Those  parts  In  cryp* 
togamic  plants  w’hich  resemble  true  fruits 
without  lH*ing  such  receive  this  name.  The 
: spores  of  lichens. 

I CARPOPHORUM.  The  stalk  of  the 
pistil  above  or  beyond  the  stamens. 

CARPOPHYLLIJM.  The  same  as  Carpel. 

CARPOPODIUM.  A fruit-stalk. 

CARPOPTOSia  After  the  fruit  Is  well- 
formed  and  Imprecation  has  taken  place. 
Us  progress  Is  often  suddenly  arrested  and 
after  a short  time  it  fails  off.  This  fre- 
quently depends  upon  the  fact  that  more 
frultisset  th.an  tlie  tree  is  equal  to  nourish, 
and  the  failure  of  the  crop  is  in  consequence 
either  total  or  partial.  If  again  the  supply 
of  nourishment  Is  too  great,  from  want  of 
root-pruning  or  from  any  other  cause,  the 
demands  of  tlie  young  slioots  are  often 
sueli  that  the  sap  is  diverted  from  the 
fruit,  which  consequently  perishes.  In 
Italy  llie  rice  crops  are  often  somewhat 
similarly  affected.  In  this  ease,  however, 
the  grain  acciulres  a ea>rtaln  degree  of  ma- 
turity, though  not  Its  perfect  condition, 
and  is  so  slightly  attached  to  tlie  mother- 
plant  that  the  slightest  breeze  shakes  it  off. 
It  is  not  a more  case  of  over-ripene.ss, 
which,  as  in  our  own  com  crops,  may  bo 
avoided  by  early  reaping.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CARPOSTOMIUM.  The  opening  Into 
the  siwre-easc  of  algals. 

C A RR  A DORI  A.  A genus  of  Olobulariacece 
containing  a single  species,  a native  of  the 
Italian  mountains.  It  is  a glabrous  herba- 
ceous plant,  wltli  small  scattered  leaves. 
The  flowers  grow  in  a terminal  head ; the 
calyx  is  suhc(|ual ; the  upper  lip  of  the 
ccrolla  is  simple  and  linear,  and  shorter 
than  the  lower  lip ; there  is  no  nectary ; 
the  stigma  is  simple  and  the  scales  and 
palemof  the  Involucre  are  persistent.  In 
other  resiiects  It  resembles  Ghibulariti, 
from  which  it  has  been  but  recently  seivir- 
ated.  [W.  G.] 


CARRAGEEN.  Chondrus  crispus  ; also 
written  Carageen,  under  which  name  its 
properties  are  noticed. 

I CARRIA.  The  name  sometimes  given 
' to  a beautiful  Ceylon  tree,  of  the  tea  family 
(Tematruiniaccce).  It  attains  a heiglit  of 
; forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  has  entire  sessile 
leaves,  which  are  smooth,  of  a leathery 
i texture,  and  elliptical  in  form;  they  vary 
' from  tliree  to  four  inches  In  length,  and 
j one  to  two  and  a half  in  breadth.  Tlie  fine 
large  blood-coloured  flowers  proceed  from 
I the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  are  a 
I good  deal  like  those  of  some  single-flow- 
ered camellias.  The  plant  Is  now  generally 
known  as  Oordonia  gpecioaa.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARRION-FLOWER.  A common  gar- 
den name  for  Stapdia.  Also  an  American 
name  fur  Smilax  herbacea. 

CARROT.  Datum  Carnta,  the  garden 
form  of  which  furnishes  tlie  well-known 
esculent  root.  — , CANDY  or  CRETAN. 
Alhamanta  cretengw.  — , DEADLY.  A 
common  name  for  Thapma.  — , NATIVE. 
A name  given  in  Tasmania  to  the  tubers 
of  Geranium  parviflorum. 

CARROT  TREE.  Monitia  edulia. 

CARTHAGINIAN  APPLE.  Dunica  j 
Granalum, 

CARTHAME  MACULE.'  (Fr.)  Silybum  \ 
llarianum.  \ 

CARTHAMUS.  A small  genns  of  compo-  t 
sites,  containing  two  annual  species  whose  ! 
flowers  grow  in  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  i 
i branches,  and  are  surrounded  by  numerous 
j leafy  bracts  (involucre)  In  numerous  rows, 
the  outermost  row  l>eing  broad  and  spread- 
ing out  flat,  with  their  edges  spiny,  the 
middle  ones  more  upright,  of  an  oval  form, 
and  surmounted  by  an  egg-sli.aped  appen- 
dage witli  spiny  edges,  and  the  Innermost 
much  narrower,  quite  upright,  with  their 
edges  entire,  hut  terminated  by  a sharp 
; spiny  point.  Eaeli  flower  is  perfect,  and 
has  an  orange  or  yellow  corolla  longer  than 
I the  Involucre,  their  lower  part  being 
Imbedded  in  a dense  mass  of  fringed 
I scales  and  hairs,  hut  the  clilcf  characte- 
I ristlc  consists  in  the  absence  of  the 
bristles,  technically  termed  pappus.  The 
Safflower  plant,  or  Bastard  Saffron  (C. 
tmetariut),  the  Knosuinbha  of  India  and 
Hoang-tchl  of  China,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  India,  China,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  also  in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe; 
but  Its  native  country  is  unknown.  It 
grows  alsmt  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
a stiff  upright  wliitlsu  stem,  branching 
I near  the  top  ; and  has  oval,  spiny,  sliarie 
i pointed  leaves,  scattered  upon,  and  llielr 
I bases  haU-cIaspIng,  the  stem.  Its  fruits 
j are  about  the  size  of  barleycorns,  somewliat 
four-sided,  white  and  shining,  like  little 
shells.  Underthenameot  Safflower,  11,934 
cwts.  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  made  up 
into  flat  circular  cakes  about  the  size  of 
half-crowns,  were  Impi'rted  to  this  country', 

I principally  from  India,  and  valued  at 
' 105,fl73I.  Safflower  contains  two  colouring 
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matters,  yellow  and  red,  the  latter  being  i 
that  for  which  it  Is  most  valued.  It  is 
chletly  used  for  dyeing  silk,  affording  ^ 
various  shades  of  pink,  rose,  crimson  and 
scarlet.  Mixed  with  flnely-ixiwdered  talc 
It  forms  the  well-known  substance  called 
rouge.  Another  common  use  of  safflower 
Is  for  adulterating  saffron,  a more  expen- 
sive dye  stuff.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil  much 
used  In  India  for  burning  and  for  culinary 
puriKises.  [A.  S.J 

CARTILAGIXOITS.  Hard  and  tough, 
like  the  skin  of  an  apple-seed,  or  a piece  of  i 
parchment.  I 

CARTONEMA.  The  generic  name  of  ' 
one  of  the  spiderworts,  characterised  by 
having  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
without  any  hairs,  but  somewhat  rough  ; 
the  style  or  appendage  on  the  seed-vessel 
thread-like,  and  bearded  at  the  end.  The 
name  la  from  the  Greek,  and  Indicates  the 
bare  or  shorn  stamens.  The  only  known 
species  is  C.  spicatumf  a native  of  New  | 
Holland,  a plant  covered  with  scattered 
hairs,  the  stem  slightly  branched,  the  , 
leaves  long  and  narrow,  the  flowers  blue,  ! 
arranged  In  spikes,  [G.  D.] 

CARUM.  A genus  of  Apiacetn  or  1 
Umhelli/erif,  of  some  importance  as  pro-  ' 
during  the  Caraway  fruits,  or  seeds  as  they 
are  Improperly  termed.  The  plants  have 
1 finely  cut  leaves,  and  compound  umbels, 
which  in  the  true  Caraway  have  but  few 
bracts  surrounding  them,  or  sometimes  | 
none  at  all;  petalsbroad,  with  aimint  bent  { 
Inwards ; fntit  oval,  curved,  with  live  ribs,  ; 
and  one  or  more  channels  for  volatile  oil  j 
under  each  furrow.  The  Caraway,  C.  ; 
Carui,  Is  cultivated  in  Essex  and  elso- 
1 where,  and  may  occasionally  he  found  In  a 
half  tiild  condition.  The  fruits  are  used  | 

1 for  flavouring  as  they  contain  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CARUNCUEA  (adj.  CARCNCCLATE,  ! 
CARCNCULARi.  A wart  or  protuberance  i 
round  or  near  the  hllum  of  a seed. 

CARUNCCLARIA.  A generic  name 
given  to  a few  plants  from  the  Cape  of  I 
Good  Hope,  separated  by  Haworth  from 
Stape.Ua,  but  with  characteristics  scarcely 
suflicleiit  to  establish  a new  genus.  It  is 
consequently  ii.sed  to  characterise  that 
section  of  the  genus  Stapelia  which  is 
distingul.shed  by  having  the  staminal 
corona  consisting  of  five  spreading  einar- 
ginate  leaflets,  with  five  bifid  fleshy  clavate 
appendages  in  the  interior.  [W.  C.] 

CARUTO.  The  lana  dye,  a permanent 
bluish-black  obtained  in  British  Guiana 
from  the  fruits  of  Genipa  americana. 

1 OARVA,  Billberaia  variegata. 

I CARVI.  (Fr.)  Carum  Carui. 

CARTA.  The  generic  name  of  the 
Hickory  trees  of  America,  a genus  belong-  j 
ing  to  the  order  jugtandaern’,  and  at  one 
time  included  with  the  walnuts  under  the 
name  of  Juglunf,  from  which  It  is  dis-  • 
tingulshed  by  having  the  male  catkins  1 


produced  in  threes  from  a single  stalk,  I 
each  flower  having  a three-parted  calyx, 
and  not  more  than  six  stamens ; and 
by  the  fem.ale  flowers  being  destitute  of  a 
corolla,  and  haviugthelr  four-lobed  stigmas 
sessile  upon  the  ovary.  The  husk  of  the 
frtiit,  also,  splits  into  four  equal-sized 
pieces.  Instead  of  Irregularly  as  in  Juglans. 
There  are  about  a dozen  species,  all  of 
them  natives  of  North  Americit,  forming 
large  forest  trees.  Their  tlmtjer  is  coarse- 
grained, of  great  strength  and  toughness, 
and  very  heavy ; but  as  It  does  not  bear 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  Is  extrentely 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  Insects,  It  is 
not  suitable  for  building  or  similar  pur- 
IHjses.  It  Is,  however,  much  used  where 
toughness  and  elasticity  are  required,  such 
as  for  barrel-hoops,  press-screws,  nxe- 
handles,  handspikes,  &c„  and  common  des- 
criptions of  furniture  are  also  made  of 
it.  The  nuts  of  some  species  are  eatable, 
and  resemble  hut  do  not  equal  our  walnuts. 
The  Shell-bark,  Sc,aly-bark,  or  Shag-bark 
Hickory,  C.  a/bn, Is  so  called  Inconsequence 
of  Its  rough  shaggy  bark  peeling  off  in 
long  narrow  strips.  It  iscommon  through- 
out theAIleghany  mountalnsfrom  Carolina 
to  New  Hampshire,  fonnlng  a tree  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  In  height,  with  a trunk  about  i 
two  feet  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are  about 
twenty  inches  long,  and  are  compo.sod  of 
five  or  .seven  oblong  shari>-polnted  leaflets, 
which  are  halir  beneath,  and  have  sharply 
S!iw-toothed  edges.  The  fruit  is  nearly 
round,  and  has  an  excessively  thick  rlnil, 
enclosing  a small  white  hard-shelled  nut, 
slightly  flattened  upon  two  sides,  and 
marked  by  four  elevated  angular  ridges. 
These  nuts  stand  second  In  point  of  flavour 
among  tltc  hickories,  and  small  quantities 
of  them  .are  sometimes  sent  to  this 
country.  The  Bitter-nut  or  Swamp  Hickory, 

C.  amara,  prixiuces  small  and  somewhat 
egg-shaped  fruits,  having  a thin  fleshy  | 
rind,  which  never  becomes  hardand  woody  I 
like  that  of  the  others;  the  nut  Is  ne.arly  ' 
round,  fiat-topiied,  and  tipped  with  a short  j 
sharp  i>oint;  its  kernel  Isextremely  hitter, 
and  Is  not  eaten  by  any  kind  of  animal. 
The  Peccan  or  Illlnols-nut  Hickory,  C.  j 
otivieformi/i.  Is  a common  tree  on  the  hanks  ' 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  attaining  a 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet;  having 
leaves  from  a foot  to  eighteen  Inchtts  in 
length,  composed  of  six  or  sevtm  pairs  of 
leaflets  with  an  odd  one,  each  leaflet  being 
about  three  inches  long,  egg-shai>ed  and 
tapering  to  a point,  and  having  its  edge 
finely  serrated.  The  nuts  of  this  species 
are  enclo.sed  In  a thin  woody  husk,  and  are 
of  a light-brown  colour,  shaped  like  an 
olive,  and  Indistinctly  marked  by  four 
slightly  raised  longitudinal  ridges.  They 
are  much  superior  In  flavour  to  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  genus,  and  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  in  English  fruit-shops. 

A very  palatable  oil  is  obtained  from  them 
by  pressure.  The  Pig  or  Hog-nut,  or 
Broom  Hickory,  C.  porcina,  is  a noble  tree  I 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  with  a trunk 
upwards  of  a yard  in  diameter.  Its  wood 
Is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
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I sppcies.  The  leaflets  are  seven  In  number, 
i each  about  four  Inches  lonR,  lance-shaiK’d, 

I and  taperlni?  to  a flue  point,  their  edges 
betngr  very  regularly  cut  like  the  teeth  of 
a saw  The  fruit  is  pear-8hai>ed,  and  has  a 
thin  husk  wliich  splits  open  only  at  the  top 
end.  The  nut  has  a very  thick  hard  shell, 
and  Is  without  the  ridges  common  In  otlier 
hlckorj’-nuts ; its  keniel  is  small  and  sweet, 
and  Is  eaten  by  pigs,  s<iuirrels,  and  other 
animals.  [A.  8.] 

CARYOTAR.  One  of  the  two  genera 
forming  the  order  of  Khizohols  (Rhizobo- 
i lacew),  and  distinguished  by  Its  flowers 
I having  free  petals,  and  only  four  styles, 
i and  by  Its  leaves  being  always  opposite ; 

I the  other  genus,  Anthodiscus,  having 
! cohering  petals,  numerous  styles,  and 
' often  alternate  leaves.  There  are  about 
eight  species  of  Caryocar,  all  large  hard- 
wooded  trees,  growing  In  the  tropical 
regions  of  South  America.  The  most 
Interesting  Is  C.nuci/erum,  which  produces 
the  Souari  or  Butter-nuts,  occasionally  met 
I with  in  English  fruit-shops.  These  nuts 
are  shaped  something  like  a kidney  flat- 
tened upon  two  sides,  having  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  woody  shell,  of  a rich  reddish- 
brown  colour,  covered  all  over  with  round 
wart-like  protuberances,  and  enclosing  a 
large  white  kernel,  which  has  a very  plea- 
sant nutty  taste,  and  yields  a bland  oil  by 
I pressure.  It  is  a lofty  tree,  frequently  as 
I much  ns  100  feet  in  height,  inhabiting  the 
; forests  of  British  Guiana,  particularly  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Essequlbo  and  Berhlce, 
where  its  tlml>er,  which  Is  very  durable,  is 
employed  for  ship-building.  Its  leaves  are 
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composed  of  three  broadly  lance-shaped  or 
elliptical  taper-pointed  leaflets,  each  almut 
six  inches  long.  Its  flowers  are  of  great 
size,  and  both  calyx  and  corolla  are  of  a 
deep  purplish-brown  colour.  The  fruit  la 
nearly  spherical,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  containing,  when  perfect, 
four  of  the  above-mentioned  nuts  orsceds ; 
but  they  are  more  frequently  imperfect 
and  contain  only  two  or  three. 

Another  species,  G.  hviyrosum,  also  a 
native  of  Guiana,  has  white  flowers,  and 
leaves  composed  of  five  oval-pointed 
leaflets  radiating  from  a central  stalk. 
It  is  called  Pekea  by  the  natives,  and  Its 


nuts  resemble  those  of  the  last ; Its 
tlml)er,  also.  Is  valuable  for  shlp-bulldlng, 
mill-work,  &c.  [A.  8.] 

CARYODAPHNE.  tinder  this  name  are 
Included  certain  Javanese  trees  of  the 
laurel  family,  i>ossessed  of  sctily  leaf-buds, 
three-nerved  leaves,  a funnel-shaped  six- 
cleft  perianth,  and  twelve  stamens  In  four 
rows,  tile  nine  outer  ones  fertile.  Of 
these  stamens  the  three  Innermost  have  a 
stalked  gland  on  each  side  of  their  base, 
and  all  h.avc  anthers  opening  by  two  valves. 
Inwardly  In  those  of  the  first  and  second 
row,  outwardly  In  those  of  the  third  row. 
The  three  Innermost  sterile  stamens  are 
stalked,  with  a long  pointed  head.  The 
drupe  is  one-seeded,  adherent  to  the  i>ersls- 
tent  tube  of  the  perianth.  C.  denaiflora 
has  a bitter-tasting  bark ; Its  leaves  are 
aromatic,  aud  used  In  spasms  of  the 
bowels,  &c.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CARYOLOPHA.  A section  of  the  genus 
Anchma,  one  of  the  Bornginacea,  contain- 
ing A.  aempervirens,  which  has  a salver- 
shaped  corolla  with  a verj-  short  straight 
tube,  and  the  ring  at  the  base  of  the  uuts 
prolonged  on  the  Inner  side  Into  an 
appendage.  In  which  It  differs  from  the 
other  sections  of  the  genus.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CARYOPHYLLACE,®  (SUenere,  Alaiveiv, 
QiuriMerp,  Minunrtieta,  Moltiiginecr,  flieude- 
Uip,  Siletiada,  Clorcvorta,  the  Chickweed 
famllyl.  A natural  order  of  thalamiftoral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  IJndley's  sllenal 
alliance.  Herbs  with  stems  swollen  at 
the  joints,  entire  and  opposite  leaves,  and  a 
definite  (cymose) Inflorescence;  sepals  four 
to  five,  sei>arate  or  cohering ; petals  four  to 
live,  with  narrow  claws,  sometimes  want- 
ing : stamens  usually  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals.  Ovary  often  sui.ported 
on  a stalk(gynophore),  usually  one-celled 
with  a free  central  placenta ; styles  two  to 
five,  with  papIlltB  on  their  Inner  surface. 
Fruit  a capsule,  opening  by  two  to  five 
valves,  or  by  teeth  at  the  apex,  which  are 
twice  as  many  as  the  stigmas ; seeds  usually 
Indefinite ; embryo  curved  round  mealy 
albumen.  There  are  three  sulxirders : 
1.  Silenate,  the  pink  tribe,  with  united 
sepals  opposite  the  stamens,  when  the 
latter  are  of  the  same  number.  2.  Alaineta, 
the  chickweed  tribe,  with  separate  sepals, 
liearlngthe  same  relation  to  the  stamens  as 
In  Siletiea.  3.  Molbtginece,  the  carpet- 
weed  tribe.  In  which  the  petals  are  wanting, 
and  the  stamens  are  alternate  with  the 
sepals  when  of  the  same  number.  Natives 
principally  of  temperate  and  cold  regions. 
They  Inhabit  mountains,  hedges,  rocks,  and 
waste  places.  Humboldt  says  that  clove- 
worts  constitute  A of  the  flowering  plants 
of  France.  A of  those  of  Germany,  of 
Lapland,  ana  A North  America.  The 
order  has  no  very  marked  properties. 
Some  say  that  the  principle,  called  aapmiina, 
which  Is  found  in  some  of  the  plants,  hag 
poisonous  qualities.  There  are  some  showy 
flowers  In  the  order,  such  as  pinks  and 
carnations;  but  the  greater  number  are 
mere  weeds.  The  clove  pink,  Dianthua 
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Carynphyllut,  ia  the  origin  of  all  the  rultl-  \ 
vat^  varietlea  of  eaniatlona,  aa  picotoes, 
bIzaTTeR,an<mal[ea  Thecommon  chlckwcttl  1 
(SUUaria  medial,  and  apurrey  (Sprrgula  ar- 
remit)  used  as  fodder  for  shwpt  are  other  ' 
examples.  There  are  about  sixty  genera 
and  1,100  apeciea  Illustrative  genera: 
Vianthut,  Saponaria,  Sitene,  Lyehnit,  Al- 
tine,  Arenana,  SUilaria,  Cerattium,  Mol- 
lupo.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CART0PHYLLACE0U8,  CARTOPHTL" 
LATUS.  A corolla  whose  petals  have  long 
distinct  claws,  as  In  the  clove  pink. 

CARYOPHTLLATA.  (Fr.)  Gcumur&o- 
num. 

CARTOPHTLLFa.  One  of  the  genera 
of  Myrtaceer,  characterised  by  a long  cylin- 
drical calyx,  whose  limb  Is  four-cleft ; four 
I>etals  adherent  at  their  points ; stamens 
numerous  In  four  parcels ; berry  oblong, 
one  or  two<elled,  and  as  many  seeded. 

The  tree  producing  the  well-known  spice 
called  Cloves  (C.  aroinaticioO  Is  a handsome 
evergreen,  rising  to  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet,  with  large  elliptic  leaves  and  purplish 
fiowers  arranged  In  corymbs  on  short- 
jointed  stalks.  The  Cloves  of  commerce 
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' arethcuneipanded  flower-buds,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  French  word  cion,  a 
I nail.  In  allusion  to  the  shaiie  of  the  bud 
: with  Its  long  calyx  tul>e,  and  the  round 
I knob  or  head  of  petals  at  the  top.  These 
buds  are  collected  by  hand,  or  by  beating 
j the  tree  with  sticks,  when  the  buds,  from 
! the  jointed  character  of  their  stalks, 
readily  fall,  and  are  received  on  sheets 
spread  for  the  puriiose.  Tlie  Cloves  are 
j then  dried  by  the  sun.  For  many  years 
I the  Dutch  exercised  a strict  monopoly  in 
the  growth  of  this  spire,  by  restricting  Its 
cultivation  to  the  island  of  Amlmyna,  and 
even  there  extirpating  all  but  a limited 
number  of  the  trees : but  they  are  now 
extensively  grown  In  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere.  All  jians  of  the  plant  are  aro- 
matic, from  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil, 
hut  especially  the  flower-buds,  hence  Its 
use  for  culinary  purjwses.  The  oil  Is  occa- 


sionally used  in  toothache  with  the  effect  | 
of  lulling  the  pain,  and  as  a carminative  in 
medicine.  [il.  T.  il.J  i 

CARYOTA.  A genus  of  very  elegant  lofty 
palms  (Palmacetrt  with  graceful  twlce- 
plnnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  differ 
very  much  from  those  of  other  plants  of 
thisorder.  In  general  the  leaflets  of  idnnatc- 
leaved  palms  are  long,  narrow,  and  ta|>erliig 
upwards  to  a point ; but  those  of  Caryota, 
on  the  contrary,  are  comparatively  short, 
tapering  to  the  base,  very  broad  at  their 
top  end,  where  they  are  jagged  as  though 
gnawed  by  an  animal.  Nine  species  of 
this  genua  are  known,  all  of  them  natives 
of  India  and  the  Indian  Islanda  They 
have  flowers  of  separate  sexes,  borne  ui>on 
the  same  spike,  or  sometimes  on  distinct 
spikes.  The  calyx  is  of  three  distinct 
sepals,  and  the  corolla  Is  three-parted ; the 
male  flowers  have  numerous  stamens  con- 
nected together  at  the  base  and  forming  a 
cup : and  the  females  a one  or  two-celled 
ovary,  with  as  many  stigmas,  and  tliree 
barren  stamena  The  fruits  are  nearly 
round,  somewhat  fleshy,  and  generally  of 
a purplish  colour,  containing  one  or  two 
seeds. 

C.  tirens  Is  a beautiful  tree  with  a trunk 
about  a foot  In  diameter,  growing  to  the 
height  of  flfty  or  sixty  feet,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  elegant  crowu  of  grace- 
fully cuiwed  leavea  Tliese  leaves  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  ten  or 
twelve  broad,  and  have  a very  strong 
central  stalk,  the  base  of  which  widens 
out  BO  as  to  form  a kind  of  sheath  round 
the  stem,  and  leaves  a circular  mark  or 
scar  when  It  falls  away ; they  have,  also, 
a curious  black  fibrous  material  at  their 
base.  The  leaflets  are  sha|>ed  somewhat 
like  a scalene  triangle,  one  side  being  very 
shanily  and  Irregularly  jagged.  The  flower 
spikes  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
Issue  from  the  trunk  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  hanging  down  like  the  tail  of  a 
horse;  they  are  not  produced  until  the 
tree  has  arrived  at  Its  full  period  of  growth, 
and  the  manner  In  which  the  numerous 
spikes  succeed  each  other  Is  rather  singu- 
lar. The  first  spike  Issues  from  the  top  of 
I the  tree,  and  after  It  has  done  floweriug 
another  comes  out  below  It,  and  so  on,  a 
flower-spike  t>elng  produced  from  the 
angle  of  each  leaf-stalk,  or  from  the  cir- 
cular scar  left  by  leaves  that  have  fallen 
away  from  the  trunk,  until  the  process  of 
flowering  reaches  the  ground,  when  the 
tree  Is  exhausted  and  dies.  The  fruits  are 
reddish  berries  about  the  slie  of  nutmegs, 
and  have  a thin,  yellow,  acrid  rind.  The 
tree  Is  a native  of  Ceylon  and  many  parts 
of  India,  particularly  Malalnr,  Bengal  and 
Assam  ; and  it  supplies  the  natives  of  those 
countries  with  several  lmport.-mt  articles. 
From  Its  flower-spikes  a large  quantity  of 
the  juice  called  toddy,  or  palm  wine,  is 
obtained, and  this  when  boiled,  yields  very 
good  jaggery  or  palm  sugar,  and  .also  ex- 
cellent sugar-candy.  The  whole  of  the 
sugar  used  In  Ceylon  Is  obtained  from  the 
present  and  two  other  palms  (Cocos  nuc(/'era 
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and  Bornsmif  fUihelU/ormM,  and  a iwrtiou-  ] 
lar  caste  at  natives  are  called  jaggerarot, 
on  account  of  tlielr  Iteing  solely  employed 
In  tlie  preparation  of  this  article.  Another 
valuable  substance  sappUed  by  this  tree  is 
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sago : It  la  prepared  from  the  central  or 
pithy  part  of  the  trunk,  and  Is  considered 
quite  as  good  and  nutritious  as  ordi- 
nary sago.  When  made  Into  bread  or  gruel 
It  forms  a large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
natives.  The  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaf- 
stalks, called  kittui  or  kl  tool  fibre,  possesses 
great  strength,  and  Is  used  for  making 
ropes,  brushes,  brooms,  baskets,  &c.  ; and 
a woolly  kind  of  scurf  scraped  off  the  leaf- 
stalks is  used  fur  caulking  boats.  The 
outside  part  of  the  stem  furnishes  a small 
quantity  of  hard  wood.  [A.  8.] 

CASCA  D’ANTA.  The  Brazilian  name 
for  the  aromatic  bark  of  Driniya  granor 
tenais. 

CASCA  DE  EABANGEIRA  DA  TERRA. 
The  Brazilian  name  for  a l>ark  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Esenbeckia  ftbrifuga. 

CASCA  PRECIOSA.  The  Portuguese 
name  for  JleepUodaphne  pretiosa. 

CASCARA  DE  LINGCE.  A Jleilcan 
tree  bark. 

CASCARA  DE  PISGPE.  An  astringent 
Mexican  dnig,  supposed  to  be  olitalned 
from  a species  of  Curcuma. 

CASCARIDLA.  The  aromatic  hark  of 
Croton  EletUheria. 

CASCARILLA.  A name  applied  by 
Weddell  and  other  botanists  to  a genus  of 
Cmclumacea,  closely  allied  to  the  genus 
Cinehnna,  hut  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
fruit  splitting  into  two  halves  from  above 
downwards,  instead  of  in  the  reverse  man- 
ner, as  in  Cinchona,  and — which  is  of  more 
pnictical  Importance — by  Its  not  containing 
any  of  those  chemical  ingredients  which 


render  Cinchona  so  valualile.  The  shrubs 
art!  natives  of  Peru  and  Brazil.  See  also 
Crotox.  [.M.  T.  M.3 

CASE  ARIA.  A large  genua  of  Samydaceo’, 
the  species  of  which  are  found  more  or 
less  abundant  in  all  tropical  countries,  but 
prlnciiMtlly  in  South  America.  They  are 
small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire 
or  serrated  leaves,  which  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  are  furnished  with 
a mixture  of  round  or  linear  pellucid  dots, 
which  can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a lens, 
by  holding  the  leaf  between  the  eye  and 
a good  light,  and  serve  to  distinguish 
the  plants  of  this  genua  from  those  of  any 
other  family  with  which  they  are  likely  to 
be  confounded.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  green,  or  rose-coloured,  generally 
arranged  in  little  umbels  or  corymbs,  liut 
Boinetlmes  sessile.  The  calyx  Is  of  four 
or  five  divisions;  the  petals  wanting  ; the 
stamens  are  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
many  as  the  calyx  segments,  and  often  the 
alternate  ones  arc  without  anthers,  and 
have  commonly  a tuft  of  hair  in  their 
place.  The  fruit  is  a one-celled  fleshy  cap- 
sule, containing  few  or  many  seeds. 

C.  iilmifolia,  a native  of  Brazil,  is  used 
In  that  country  as  a remedy  against  snake 
bites.  The  Brazilians  make  a drink  from 
the  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  apply  the  leaves 
themselves  to  the  wounds.  JI.  St.  Hilaire 
asserts  that  this  remedy  has  been  employed 
with  success  against  the  liltes  of  the  most 
X'enomous  serpents.  C.  reainifera  has  the 
young  flowers  enveloped  in  tears  of  a 
greenish  resin,  which,  according  to  Spruce, 

Is  much  used  for  killing  cats  and  dogs; 
while  another  species,  the  Pao  de  rato  of 
the  Portuguese,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  1 1 
rattle.  According  to  the  same  authority, 

C.  javitensit  Is  a constant  constituent  of 
all  forests  of  recent  growth,  from  the 
Amazon's  mouth  to  the  Orinoco ; its  haliit 
Is  more  or  less  corymlmse,  and  the  smooth 
glossy  leaves  in  size  and  form  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Spanish  chestnut. 

C.  eaculenla,  a native  of  the  Circar 
Mountains  of  India,  has  purgative  roots, 
whlrli  arc  used  by  the  hill  people,  who 
also  cat  the  leaves  In  stews.  Tlie  liark 
of  C.  astringens  is  used  In  Brazil  for  poul- 
tices In  cases  of  imperfectly  healed  ulcers, 
and  Is  said  to  l>e  wonderfully  efilcaclous  as 
a cleanser  and  stimulant  of  the  raw  flesh. 
The  leaves  of  C.  Lingua,  a Brazilian  species, 
are  used  In  decoction  in  cases  of  fever  or  in- 
ternal inflammation,  while  those  of  C.can- 
zeala,  an  Indian  species,  arc  used  in  medi- 
cated Imtlis,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  tree 
have  a bitter  taste.  Nearly  100  species  are 
enumerated.  [A.A.  B.j 

CASn.\W.  Prosopiajulifiara. 

C.kSBEXV  NUT.  The  seed  of  Anacar- 
(ffiim  occidenlale. 

CA.SIMIROA.  A Mexican  gcnushclong- 
Ing  to  the  Auruntiarra-,  among  which  it  is 
reinarkalile  for  Its  green-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  racemes ; and  by  Its 
five  distinct  stamens,  whose  filaments  are 
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i diUtod  at  the  linw.  Tlie  fruit  is  of  tlie 
I size  of  a larue  api'le.  C.  €<lidi»  is  a tree, 
native  of,  aud  cultivated  in,  Mexico.  Us 
' fruit,  when  eaten,  has  an  agreenlile  taste, 
but  Induces  sleep,  and  is  unwholesome. 
The  seeds  are  poisonous.  The  l)ark  of  the 
I tree  is  bitter,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
aud  also  the  seeds,  when  burnt  and  re- 
duced to  jK)Wder,  are  used  medicinally  In 
[ Mexico.  (Seeman.)  [M.  T.  M.] 

t CASPAltYA.  A genusof  begnnlads,con- 
' slsiing  of  scandent  (climbing)  plants  grow- 
I Ing  In  Peru.  The  stamlimtc  flowers  have 
four,  and  the  pistillate  six,  sepals ; anthers 
oblong,  obtuse,  the  lllamenta  very  short, 
not  united ; style  deciduous,  tripartite.  Its 
branches  papillose  not  tortuouA  Seed- 
vessel  triangular,  with  three  mucronatc 
homsof  a cartilaginous-corky  consistence, 
attenuated  at  the  aia^x  into  a short  beak ; 
placentas  having  two  lamcllse.  Tliere  are 
I three  known  s|ie<-les,  viz.,  C.  hirta,  C.  co- 
i lumuant,  and  nieeinfa.  These  species 
1 were  formerly  included  In  Begonia.  The 
! genus  is  named  after  Dr.  Caspary,  an  eml- 
I nent  botanist  of  Bonn.  [J.  II.  B.] 

I CASS.AREEP.  The  Inspissated  juice  of 
the  cassava,  which  Is  highly  antiseptic^ 

’ and  fonus  the  basis  of  the  West  Indian 
pepper-lJot. 

CAS.SAVA.  The  purified  fecnla  of  tho 
roots  of  the  mandloc  plant,  Janipha  Ma- 
nihot  (also  called  ifanihot  vtilUmma  and 
Jatropha  Manihnt),  and  J.  Lajlingii.  The 
Cassava  juice,  though  at  first  poisonous.  Is 
rendered  harmless  by  Inspissa'.lon.  In  this 
stale  It  Is  called  cassareep,  and  Is  mixed 
with  molasstrs  to  form  an  Intoxicating  i 
! liquor  ; It  also  forms  a delicious  sauce. 

I CAS8E  DU  LEVANT.  (Fr.)  AeaeiaFar-  \ 
nesiuita.  | 

CA-SSE-LUNETTE.  (Pr.)  CentavTca  Cya-  ' 
nua ; aud  also  Kvphrasia  offlcinalit.  i 

CA.SSE-PIERIIK.  (Fr.)  SaxifToga  gror 
nulaUt.  I 

C.V.'b?EBEERA.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
ccous  ferns,  belonging  to  the  Cheilanthece, 
and  distinguished  by  having  tho  sort 
slightly  within  the  margin,  though  termi-  i 
nal  on  the  veins,  and  generally  combined  ! 
in  pairs  or  three  together  on  the  emargl- 
nato  lobes,  and  covered  by  one  Indusium. 
Tho  veins  are  free  but  not  readily  seen. 
Tho  fronds  aro  coriaceous,  three  |>arted, 
j pinnate,  or  bl-plnnnte.  There  are  three 
or  four  species,  found  In  Brazil  and  Buenos 
! Ayres.  [T.  M.]  ' 

I 0AR8ELIA.  A limited  genus  of  small 
shrubs  or  herbs  from  Brazil,  belonging  to 
the  order  Verhenneetr.  They  have  mem- 
I branaceous  opposite  entire  or  serrated 
: leaves,  ami  small  Bowers  In  lax  few- 
I flowered  axillary  rnremes.  The  calyx  Is 
I tubular;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
I hliort  cylindrical  tube,  and  a five-cleft  limb; 
there  are  fonrdidynamous  stamens  hidden 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  tulie,  and  having 
i Very  short  filaments  and  twosx'llcd  an- . 


thers,  which  o|hmi  longitudinally  ; and  tho 
ovary  Is  two-celied,  with  a single  ovule  In 
each  cell,  the  style  equalling  In  length  the 
shorter  stamens.  The  drupe  has  two 
stones,  and  Is  covered  by  the  tx'rsistent 
calyx.  This  genus  Is  separausl  from  Ta- 
mmtea  by  the  fruit,  which  in  the  latter  has 
a single  four-celled  stone.  [W.  C.j 

CASSI.A.  This  genus  Is  of  much  Impor- 
tance In  a medical  lailnt  of  view,  from 
Its  producing  the  well-known  drug  calk'd 
senna  H Is  a memls'rof  the  leguminous 
family  (FalMietie) : iiml  is  known  by  its  live 
umaiual  sc|ials.  Its  tlvo  gietals  of  a yellow  : 
colour,  not  papillonareous,  and  Its  ten 
stamens,  three  of  which  are  long,  four 
short,  and  three  sterile  or  nlMirtlve,  the  ' 
anthers  opening  by  laires  at  the  top.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  comiamnd 
pinnated  leaves. 

The  leaflets  of  several  species  constitute  ■ 
what  are  known  in  medicine  as  senna  I 
leaves,  ThitH-  are  of  various  shapes,  and  I 
derived  fnaii  various  sources.  Alexandrian  ‘ 
senna  consists  of  the  lance-sha|ied  leaflets  ' 
of  C.  acuti/ulia,  and  the  obovate  ones  of 
C.  oliueata,  uulti-d  with  the  leaves  of  other  j 
plants,  which  latter  are  readily  detected,  as  | 
the  true  Caasia  leaflets,  whatever  their  ■ 
form,  are  unequal  at  the  liase,  from  the 
larger  size  of  oiie  side  of  the  liase  of  the 
leaflet  as  compared  with  the  other.  The 
jx)d8  of  the  two  species  of  Caaaia  arc  alko 
^ mixed  with  the  le.aves,  and  possess  similar 
proi>erlles.  Ejist  Indian  or  Tinivclly 
senna  Is  a very  Hue  kind,  and  consists  of 
the  large  lance-shaped  leaflets  of  C.  eUm-  ! 
gata.  Aleppo  senna  Is  the  jiroduce  of 
C.  obovata,  a native  of  Northern  Africa,  I 
but  cultivated  In  the  East  Indies  and  else-  ! 
where.  There  are  other  kinds  of  senna 
native  to  and  grown  in  India,  Northeni 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Ac.  Ac.,  but  they 
areof  less  importanee  and  value  than  those 
alMive  mentioned.  Tlie  leaves  of  a North 
American  species,  C.  maryfandica,  possess 
similar  projierties.  The  hea\T  nauseous 
taste  and  smell  of  senna  are  due  to  a [ 
volatile  oil,  while  the  purgative  effects  ' 
seem  to  )>e  due  to  a chemical  substance 
known  as  cathartin. 

The  bark  and  roots  of  several  of  the 
Indian  8i>ecles  are  used  as  applications  to 
ulcers  and  various  skin  diseases,  as  well  as 
internally  In  diala-tes  and  other  disorders ; | 
they  are  likewise  u.sed  for  sintilar  purposes  ' 
in  the  Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  seeds  of  C.  Alums,  a native  of  Egypt 
and  of  India,  arc  bitter,  aromatic,  and 
slightly  mucilaginous.  They  are  used  in 
Egypt  as  a remeily  for  ophthalmia,  as 
are  the  seeds  of  V.  auriculata  In  India, 
where  also  the  bark  of  this  shrub  is 
employed  by  the  natives  In  tanning  leather. 
C.  oceidentalia,  a native  of  both  the  Indies, 
la  now  naturalised  In  the  Mauritius,  where 
the  natives  use  the  roasted  seeds  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  and  with  good  effect 
in  certain  cases  of  asthma.  It  is  related 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  brought  the  seeds  of  1 
a plant,  which  he  found  cultivated  in  the  ^ 
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nterlor  of  Africa,  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
the  Mauritius,  without  knowing  what  the 
plant  was  from  which  they  were  derived, 
but  stating  that  the  natltos  preiiared  and 
used  them  as  cuflee.  On  Inreatigaiiuu  the 


seeds  turned  out  to  be  those  of  this 
species  used  for  a like  puri>ose  in  the 
Mauritius.  C.  ftUula,  calleil  the  Pudding 
Pipe  Tree  from  Its  peculiar  pods.  Is  a very 
handsome  tree,  with  the  foliage  of  the  ash, 
and  the  Inflorescence  of  the  laburnum. 
It  la  a native  of  India,  but  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies,  Northern 
Africa,  &c.,  whence  its  pods,  called  cassia 
prals,  are  imported.  Tliese  pods  are  very 
unlike  those  of  the  oilier  species,  being 
cylindrical,  black,  woody,  one  to  two  feet 
long,  not  splitting,  but  marked  by  tliri-e 
long  furrows,  divided  in  tlic  Interior  Into  a 
numtx'r  of  roiii|>artmeiils  by  means  of 
transverse  iiartitloiis,  wlilch  project  front 
llic  placentm.  Eacli  compartment  of  tlie 
fniit  contains  a sliiglo  seixl,  liiilH'dded  in 
pulp.  From  this  periill.arlty  of  tlie  fruit 
the  plant  Is  occaslon.ally  placed  in  a 
separate  genus  CtUkaiiucar)>w>.  The  pulp 
surrounding  the  seeds  Is  used  as  a mild 
laxative.  , 

Several  kinds  of  this  extensive  genus 
are  in  cultivation,  most  of  them  having 
handsome  foliage  and  conspicuous  yellow 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.j 

CASSIA  Brns.  a commercial  name  for 
the  flower-buds  of  Cinnainumum  aroma' 

Hewn. 

CASSIA,  CI/IVT?.  The  bark  of  Viej/ptl- 
Uum  earynphi/llatum.  — , POETS.  OnyriK. 
— , PCKGISG.  Castia  or  Cathartocarvus 

ftttuia, 

CASSIA  PODS.  The  black  cylindrical 
woody  pods  of  Caseia  or  Cathartocarpiia 

fiMtuia. 


C.AS.SIDEOUS,  Having  the  form  of  a 
helmet ; as  the  upper  sepal  in  the  flower  ol 
an  aconite. 

CA8SIXE.  A genus  of  South  African 
plants  twloiiglng  to  the  spindle-tree  family. 
Crlantratta'.  They  are  siiiootli,  en-ct  or 
cllmliliig  slinibs,  with  four-angled  twigs, 
and  opiHisite  leathery  entire  or  tooilud 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  small  and  wliite, 
dlsiKised  in  cymes  ; the  calyx  four  or  live- 
parted:  the  petals  and  stamens  of  a like 
miinber.  The  fruit  is  a fleshy  dru|ic 
rnntainlng  one  or  two  seeds  enclosed  in  a 
slimy  shell  (putameu)  and  destitute  of  an 
aril.  The  Laixlhout  or  badlewood  of  tlie 
Cape,  C.  Cotyvan,  furnlsties  a useful  and 
handsome  wood  for  cabinet-work  and 
ocber  fancy  piiriioses:  It  is  hardand  tougli, 
and  when  polished,  the  vclning  has  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  appearance;  it  grows 
to  a height  of  ten  feet,  with  a dlaiiieterof 
elglit  to  twelve  Inches.  Tlie  Hottentot 
Clierry,  C.  manroernia,  is  a Imsh  of  like 
dimensions.  Tlie  wimkI  takesa  good  poliiih, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  for  tlie  manu- 
facture of  nnislcai  instruments.  It  is  some- 
times placed  in  a seiiarato  genus  called 
.ViiHroccnw.  Seven  species  of  Caxsinr  arc 
enumerated.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CASSIXI.\.  A genus  of  the  compo.slte 
family  comprising  a number  of  elegant 
evergreen  slirulis,  natives  of  New  Holliiml, 
Ta.sinanla,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Auckland 
Islands.  The  leaves  are  sniall,  mostly 
linear,  with  the  margins  rolled  backwards. 
The  flower-beads  are  very  numerous  and 
small,  wlilte,  jilnk,  or  yellow  in  colour,  and 
dlsixised  in  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles ; 
the  florets  all  tuliular,  having  both  stamens 
and  pistil,  or  with  a few  slender  female 
ones  near  tlie  circumference.  Tlie  recep- 
tacle is  furnished  with  linear  scales,  like 
the  inner  ones  of  the  Involucre,  and  the 
presence  of  these  scales  serves  to  distin- 
guish tliegetius  (Which  Is  named  in  honour 
of  M.  Henri  Cassini,  an  eminent  French 
botanist)  from  Ozothammut,  to  whlcli  it  Is 
nearly  allied.  C.  aurm,  a species  with 
golden  yellow  flowers  and  linear  leaves,  is 
in  cultivation.  One  species  iC. aeuleiUa)  is 
found  In  Tasmania ; and  three  In  New  Zea- 
land, one  of  tliem iC.Vauvilliertiil occurring 
also  in  the  Auckland  Islands.  Tlie  re- 
mainder are  clilefly  natives  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  AusinillA  More  than  thirty 
species  arc  known.  [A,  A.  B.] 

CAS.SIOBERRY  BUSH.  Vflmrnum  te 
vigatum. 

CAS.SIOPE.  A genus  of  Erieaeetr,  con- 
sisting of  small  Arctic  or  Alpine  evergreen 
plants,  rewmbling  lyeopods  or  heaths, 
witli  solitary  flowers  nodding  on  slender 
erect  ix-duiicles  of  a wliitc  or  rose  colour. 
Till'  calyx  consists  of  four  or  five  nearly 
distinct  ovate  se)>als,  and  is  wrlthout  bracts  ; 
the  corolla  Is  cainpnnulatc  and  deeply  four 
to  flve-cleft;  and  there  are  eight  to  ten 
stanions,  the  anthers  of  which  are  flxtsl  liy 
tlielr  apex,  and  tmve  ovoid  cells,  cacli 
opening  tiy  a large  terminal  pore,  and 
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Iwaringr  a loni?  ironrvcd  awii  hohind.  The  ■ veterate  ulcers,  for  which  it  is  prepared  by 
ovoid  capsule  has  four  to  flve  cells  and  as  mliini?  the  powdered  plant  with  ginger 
many  valves,  with  a four  to  flve  lolK-d  and  butter.  The  juice  mixed  with  sugar 
placenta  pendulous  from  the  summit  of  is  considered  a speclflc  in  Inflamed  eyes, 
the  columella,  and  contains  many  smooth  The  species  are  found,  more  or  less,  In 
wingless  seeda  [.W.  C.]  all  tropical  countries  [A.  A.  B.] 

CAS.SYTHACE.®.  The  genus  Cnittylha, 
consisting  of  leafless  parasitical  twiners, 
resembling  the  dodders  In  habit,  is  so 
very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  ( 
trees  or  shrubs  which  constitute  the  fain-  : 
rocetr,  that  It  has  lieen  proposed  to  esta- 
blish It  as  a distinct  family  under  the  name 
of  Caftythacetr.  The  structure  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  presents,  however,  no 
difference  whatever:  the  number  of  iiarts, 
and  the  peculiar  anthers  are  precisely  the 
same,  and  Catsytha  is  more  generally  re- 
tained as  an  anomalous  genus  or  trilie  of 
Liinracftr,  There  are  flve  or  six  species, 
natives  of  the  tropical  regions  both  of 
the  New  and  Old  World,  where  their 
thread-like  or  wiry  stems  attach  themselves 
to  herbs  or  shrubs  precisely  like  our  dod- 
ders, only  on  a somewhat  larger  scale. 

CA8TANE.A.  The  Chestnut.  This,  the 
most  magnificent  tree  which  reaches  per- 
fection In  Europe,  belongs  to  the  Ctrry- 
lacen,  and  la  so  well  known  that  any 
statement  of  Its  distinctive  characters  Is 
superfluous.  Up  to  a recent  jierlod.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  almost  generally 
received  opinion  that  the  Chestnut  was  an  i 
parasitical  leafless  thread  like  plants,  usu-  i Indigenous  tree  In  Great  Britain.  Tills 
ally  considered  as  a section  of  the  Laura-  belief  was  founded  mainly  on  the  supposed 
ccfl'.  Tliey  grow  sometimes  In,  and  receive  fact  that  Chestnut  timber  existed  in  large 
their  entire  nourishment  from,  the  soil ; quantities  in  old  buildings.  Evelyn  says, 
but  when  they  come  In  contact  with  other  ‘ It  hath  formerly  built  a good  part  of  our 
plants,  they  twine  round  them  with  their  ancient  houses  In  the  city  of  London,  as 
wire-llke  bmnehes,  and,  at  the  place  of  does  yet  appear:  I had  once  a very  large 
contact,  emit  root-llke  tubercles,  by  which  barn  near  the  city,  framed  entirely  of  this 
they  derive  their  future  nourishment  from  timber;  and  certainly  the  trees  grew  not 
the  plant  to  which  they  are  fixed,  the  roots  far  off,  proliably  In  some  woimIs  near  the 
In  the  soli  dying  away.  The  flowers  are  town,  for  In  that  description  of  London 
small  and  white,  disposed  In  short  spikes  written  by  Fitz-fitephen,  In  the  reign  of  i 
which  arise  from  the  axils  of  small  scales.  Henry  II.,  he  speaks  of  a very  noble  and 
The  calyx  la  six-parted.  The  stamens  arc  large  forest,  which  grew  In  the  boreal  part  I 
petal-llke,  twelve  In  number,  arranged  in  of  it,’  Ac.  Other  writers,  equally  deserv-  [ 
four  rows ; the  two  external  rows  perfect,  Ing  of  credit,  make  mention  of  Chestnut 
the  anthers  opening  inwards  with  two  timber  being  found  In  old  buildings;  and, 
recurved  lids,  the  next  row  smaller  and  among  them.  Hasted  went  so  far  as  to  ' 
having  a pair  of  glands  at  the  base  of  each  broach  a theory  that  a tralllc  was  anciently  | 
stamen,  the  anthers  opening  outwards,  carried  on  between  Normandy  and  Eng-  • 
while  the  fourth  row  Is  scale-like  and  land,  the  latter  supplying  Chestnut  timber  i 
abortive.  The  fruit  Is  about  the  size  of  a in  exchange  for  stone.  | 

pea,  enclosed  In  a berried  calyx,  and  That  this  woikI  should  be  found  In  ancient 

contains  one  seed.  The  plants  of  this  buildings  In  very  large  quantities  would 
genus  are  much  like  dodders  In  appearance,  carry  great  weight;  but  it  has  recently 
and  are  often  called  Dodder-laurels.  Tliey  lieen  dl.acovered  that  the  timber  supposed 
only  differ  from  true  laurels  In  the  absence  to  be  Chestnut  is  in  reality  a kind  of  Oak 
of  leaves  and  the  berried  calyx.  Some  of  (Quercua  ffssiliflorat  or  Denmark  Oak,  dlf- 
the  Australian  species  are  railed  Scruli-  fering  from  common  oak  timlier  In  those 
vines:  they  grow  so  thickly  In  some  places  very  characters  which  had  been  flxeii  on 
as  to  be  almost  Impenetrable.  The  white  as  distinctive  of  Chestnut.  Besides  this, 
druiies  of  C.  eugruti/ormit,  a N.  Australian  Chestnut  timber  of  large  dimensions  Is 
species,  are  eatable.  C/Ili/onnis,  a common  neither  In  Great  Britain  nor  the  Sonth 
Indi.an  species,  1s  said  to  be  r^uced  to  a of  Europe  found  to  possess  the  qualities, 
powder,  mixed  with  sesamura  oil,  and  used  strength  and  durability,  which  were  sup- 
as  ahead-wash  for  strengthening  the  hair;  posed  to  have  recommended  It  to  the  notice 
it  Is  also  used  by  the  Brahmins  of  8.  India  of  ancient  builders.  Evelyn's  quotation 
for  seasoning  their  butter-milk  ; and  In  from  Fltz-.Stephen  is  a very  unhappy  one, 
medicine  as  a remedy  fur  cleansing  In  and  the  citation  of  the  same  passage  from 


CASSIPOUREA.  A genus  belonging  to 
that  section  of  the  mangrove  family  called 
Legnotidf<r,  containing  three  species,  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
Venezuela  and  Guiana.  They  are  trees  with 
opimsite  entire  or  serrated  leaves,  ovate  or 
elliptical  In  form,  and  siniM)th  and  leathery 
In  texture.  The  flowers  are  small.  In 
axillary  clusters,  and  sessile  or  shortly- 
stalked;  the  calyx  four  or  flve-lobed  : the 
petals  four  or  flve,  clawed  and  fringed  like 
those  of  a Pink.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  about 
the  size  of  a pea,  somewhat  fleshy,  and 
containing  few  seeds.  [A  A.  B.] 

CASSIS.  (Fr.)  Ribe$  niffrurti. 

C.^SSOLETTE.  (Fr.)  Hesperia  malro- 
nalis. 

CASSOUMBA.  A pigment  made  by  the 
Amiroynians  of  the  burnt  capsules  of 
Sterculia  Bakmghat. 

CASSUVIC.V.  The  plants  formerly  so- 
called  are  now  considered  to  belong  to 
Anacardium  : which  see.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CASSTTHA.  A curious  genus  of  semi- 
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Eveljn,  by  subsequent  writers.  Is  still 
more  unfortunate,  for  the  tree  in  question 
Is  neither  described  nor  even  mentioned 
by  tuime.  Evelyn  honestly  cited  tlie  pas- 
iww^e  as  evidence  that  there  formerly  ex- 
isted a great  forest  near  London,  in  wlilch 
he  thought  it  probable  that  Chestnut 
timber, among  other  kinds,  might  grow; 
and  the  authors  who  followed  him,  ])erhapa 
not  taking  the  pains  to  refer  to  the  original 
, work,  and  mistaking  the  drift  of  his  re- 
I marks,  took  It  for  granted  that  the  tree 
I was  mentioned,  and  considered  the  evi- 
dence conclusive,  as  well  they  might.  Ar- 
guments founded  on  the  facts  that  trees 
are  individually  mentioned  as  being  in 
existence  at  periods  more  or  less  remote, 
and  that  there  are  In  England  several 
places  which  have  long  home  a name  taken 
from  these  trees,  e.g.  Chesteney,Cheshunt, 
Cheston,  Shesterhunte,  Chasteners,  &c., 
and  consequently  that  the  trees  must  have 
grown  there  In  considerable  abundance 
before  such  names  were  given  — are  far 
from  conclusive ; for  when  It  is  recollected 
that  the  Sycamore  was.  In  tlie  time  of 
Gerard,  a ‘ rare  exotic,’  and  2M  years  after- 
wards as  common  a hedge  tree  as  the  elm, 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  was  abundance 
of  time  between  the  Roman  period  and  the 
earliest  notice  of  Chestnut  trees  in  our 
histories,  for  those  trees  to  have  propa- 
gated themselves  to  any  extent.  On  the 
whole,  then,  rather  than  set  aside  the 
positive  statement  of  ancient  authors  that 
the  Chestnut  was  first  introduced  from 
Asia  Into  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  and 
transported  tlience  into  Italy  by  the 
Romans,  it  may  with  reason  be  coimluded 
that  this  tree,  though  long  naturalized  In 
England,  is  not  an  aliorlglual  native,  but 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans  at  a very 
early  i>criod,  and  in  process  of  time  propa- 
gated Itself  so  widely  as  to  have  raised  a 
doulit  whether  it  was  not  a really  native 
tree. 

Its  hl.story  may  be  briefly  told  as  fol- 
lows : — It  was  flrst  Introduced  Into  Europe 
from  Sardis  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  It  was 
called  the  Sardian  Nut,  and  at  a later  period 
Jupiter's  Nut,  and  Husked  Nut,  from  its 
being  enclosed  in  a husk  or  rind  instead  of 
a shell.  Several  modern  authorities,  mis- 
quoting a passage  in  Pliny,  attribute  Its 
Introduction  into  Italy  to  Tiberius  Cmsar, 
a palpable  error,  for  it  Is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  Virgil  that  Chestnuts  were 
abundant  in  Italy  long  before  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  By  tlie  Romans  it  was 
called  Castanea  from  Castanum,  a town  of 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grew  In 
great  abundance,  and  from  which  it  Is  said 
that  they  first  brought  it.  From  iMly  and 
Greece  it  appears  to  have  spread  Itself  over 
the  greater  part  of  temperate  Euroiie, 
ripening  its  fruit  and  sowing  Itself  wher- 
ever the  vine  flourishes.  In  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain  It  attains  a great  size.  On  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  It  flourishes  at  an  ele- 
vation of  Iwtween  2,.'<(S)and  2,snofcet,  the 
nuts  having,  perliaps,  been  carried  to  tliose 
lofty  situations  by  the  animals  wlitch  lay 
up  stores  of  winter  food,  it  is  still  more 


abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  j 
the  Caucasus  : and  it  Is  also  found  in  ' 
America  as  far  north  as  latitude  It  . 
ripens  Its  fniit  In  the  warmer  parts  of 
Scotland,  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  Ireland. 

The  Chestnut  blossoms  in  July,  and  soon  | 
the  upper  i>art  of  the  spike  bearing  the 
barren  flowers  withers  and  drops  off, 
leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  siilke  still  ' 
supporting  the  fertile  flowers,  with  the 
embryo  of  the  future  nuts  attached.  To-  ' 
wards  the  end  of  Septemiwr  the  latter  j 
begin  to  ripen,  and  in  October  fall  to  the 
ground,  where  they  ojien  with  valves  and 
expose  the  ripe  nuts.  Each  case  contains 
from  two  to  live  nuts,  two  or  more  of 
which  are  often  mere  empty  rinds;  but 
all,  whether  solid  or  otherwise,  have  the  I 
remains  of  the  flower,  in  the  shape  of  a few  j 
dry  bristles,  on  their  points.  The  Chestnut 
tree  retains  its  leaves  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  wlien  they  become  of  a rich 
gulden  hue.  Owiiig  to  the  tufted,  and 
consequently  weighty,  character  of  the  | 
foliage,  and  the  brittleness  of  the  tlmlier,  i 
the  tree  Is  liable  to  be  Injured  by  autumnal 
storms  ; but  the  leaves  are  rarely  attacked  ! 
by  liisccts.  The  timber  of  young  trees  is  | 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes,  hut  when  ! 
matured  Is  of  little  value,  Ijelng  brittle  I 
and  apt  to  crack  and  fly  into  splliitcra.  In  | 
the  hop  countries  the  growth  of  chestnut 
coppice  is  much  encouraged,  poles  from 
this  tree  and  the  oak  being  preferred  to 
all  others.  French,  Chataigner ; Germaii,  , 
Kntlanienlxium.  [C.  A.  J.] 

Theophrastus  called  It  the  Eubnean  nut, 
from  Eubfpa,  now  Negropont,  where  it 
was  very  almndant : and  that  being  the  ' 
case,  the  fruit  may  have  been  thence  im- 
ported Into  Italy,  although  the  tree,  in  a l 
wild  state,  may  have  previously  existed  j 
there.  Professor  Targlonl  observes  that  i 
not  only  have  the  exteiislve  woods  in  the  ' 
Apian  Alps,  and  other  parts  of  the  Apen- 
nines, every  appearance  of  being  really  , 
indigenous,  but  further  evidence  that 
woods  of  this  tree  existed  in  Tuscany  from 
very  remote  times  may  be  found  in  the 
nuniber  of  places  which  have  derived  their 
names  from  them,  such  as  Castogna,  Cas- 
tagnetji,  Ac.  He  therefore  concludes  tliat 
we  may  safely  give,  as  the  native  country 
of  the  wild  Chestnut,  the  South  of  Eurtqie,  ; 
froiii  Spain  to  the  Caucasus.  Some  have  : 
even  asserted  that  the  tree  is  a native  of  ' 
Britain ; but  from  the  fact  of  its  never 
bi'liig  found  here  in  such  quantities  as  to  , 
form  natural  forests,  whilst  its  seed  only 
riiH'ns  in  warm  seasons  or  favourable  lo- 
c^itics,  this  st-ems  very  unlikely.  It  was 
probably  Introduced  into  this  coiintry  by 
the  Romans  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  . 
Gregor,  In  Jfwrton’a  Ciiclopedia,  says  the  i 
oldest  Clicstnut  tree  In  England  la  sup-  | 
posed  to  he  tliat  at  Tortworth,  the  seat  of  ! 
Earl  Dude,  in  Glouec'sterslilre.  Evelyn  | 
states  It  to  have  been  remarkable  for  Its 
magnitude  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
(1133).  It  was  then  called  ‘ the  great  Chest- 
nut of  Tortworth,'  from  wlilch  it  may 
reasonably  lie  presumed  to  have  exi.sted 
before  the  Conquest.  It  bore  fruit  abun- 
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dantly  In  l"as.  In  l?3n  its  measurement, 
five  feet  from  the  trroumi,  was  flfty-two 
feet  in  circumferenee,  so  that  the  diameter, 
twelve  feet,  is  eijual  to  the  width  of  a 
moderate-sized  room.  But  these!  dlmeti- 
siona  are  small  compared  with  the  trreat 
Chestnut  tree  on  Mount  Etna,  which 
measured  204  feet  in  circumference.  tVlien 
1 visited  by  M.  Houel  it  was  undergolnir 
treatment  by  no  means  favourable  to  Its 
prolonged  existence.  A house  was  formed 
in  the  interior,  m whicli  some  country 
people  were  living;  and  they  had  an  oven, 
j in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
I countiT,  they  dried  chestnuts,  filberts,  and 
j other  fruits  which  they  wished  to  preserve 
! for  winter  use,  using  for  fuel,  when  they 
could  find  no  other,  pieces  cut  with  a 
hatchet  from  the  interior  of  the  tree. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  timber  in  the 
roof  of  Westminster  Abl)ey  is  Sp.anlsh 
Chestnut : but  Dr.  Lindley  has  decided  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  Oak,  Qiiercus 
scssi(/ff/ir»,has  been  mistaken  for  it,  in  this 
and  ocher  old  buildings.  The  timber  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  old 
t,ouvre  at  Paris  was  also  supposed  to  be 
Chestnut,  but  on  examination  by  M.  Dau- 
benton  it  was  found  to  l>e  Oak.  In  this 
country,  where  it  is  certain  that  very  line 
oak  trees  abounded  In  natural  forests.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Che -Spanish  Chestnut,  requir- 
ing to  be  reared  artificially,  would  Ije  much 
employed  for  building  purposes.  The  tree, 
doubtless,  had  l)ceu  originally  Introduced 
and  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  It  Is 
now,  however,  cultivated  for  posts,  hop- 
poles,  .and  hoops. 

The  fruit  is  enclosed  In  a round  spiny 
busk,  the  inside  of  which  is  lined  with  soft 
silky  pulajscence ; there  arc  generally  three 
chestnuts  in  each  husk,  occasionally  more, 
but  sometimes  only  one.  There  are  many 
varieties.  Some  of  a very  large  size  are 
grown  in  Madeira,  but  they  are  not  suited 
for  the  climate  of  England.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  many  of  the  French 
varieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mnrran 
comH.  The  Devonshire,  Prolific,  and  Down- 
ton  are  amongst  the  beat  adapted  for 
riiienlng  In  this  climate.  The  Downton  is 
remarkable  for  its  short-spined  husk. 
Chestnuts,  after  having  been  well-dri^  in 
the  sun,  may  be  kept  amongst  dry  sand  in 
casks.  [R.  T.] 

C.kSTANHA  DO  JOBATA'.  Anisosperma 
Paisiflora. 

CASTANOSPERMFM.  A genus  of  plants 
so  named  in  consomence  of  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  the  sweet 
chestnuts  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the 
papilionaceous  section  of  leguminous 
plants,  and  contains  only  one  species,  re- 
markable for  its  large  woody  long-stalked 
pods.  This  plant,  C.  mutrale.  Is  a native 
of  Moreton  Bay,  in  Queensland,  Australia, 
where  it  forms  a tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  In 
height.  Its  leaves  are  about  a foot  in 
length,  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet,  the 
leatlets  being  smooth  and  of  an  elliptical 
form.  Its  pea-like  flowers  are  produced  In 
racemes,  .and  are  of  a bright  yellow  colour : 


they  have  a two-lipped,  short-tubed  calyx, 
the  upper  lip  having  two,  and  the  lower 
one  three,  divisions,  and  ten  free  stamens. 
The  fruit  Is  a jieuduious  cylindrical  pod.  of 
a bright  brown  colour,  six  or  eight  Inches 
long,  and  tapering  to  both  ends  : it  gener- 
ally contains  four  seeds,  which  are  mther 
larger  than  chestnuts,  and  of  a roundi.sh 
sliape,  but  flattened  on  one  side.  The  con 
tment  of  Australia  is  remarkable  for  the 
paucity  and  Inferior  quality  of  its  indige- 
nous fruits  or  other  esculents,  the  so- 
called  apples  and  jiears  of  the  colonists 
being  hard,  woody,  uneatable  productions  ; 
and  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  called  Moreton 
B,ay  Chestnuts,  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule, for,  although  theyhave  been  extolled, 
and  placed  upon  an  equality  with  our 
chestnuts,  they  are  in  reality  not  much 
superior  to  acorns,  and  have  an  astringent 
taste  : they  are  Improved  by  roasting,  and 
no  doubt  proved  acceptable  to  the  travellers 
who  first  visited  Moreton  Bay.  [A.  S.] 

CA8TF.LA.  A genus  of  tropical  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  ,5imanift(icc(e,  having  foli- 
age like  that  of  the  olive,  and  small  uni- 
sexual flowers  arranged  in  axillary  tufts. 
The  male  flowers  have  eight  stamens,  in- 
serted beneath  the  margin  of  a fleshy 
eight-lobed  disc,  those  opposite  the  petals 
shorter  than  the  rest : the  filaments  ad- 
herent at  their  base  Intenmlly  to  small 
hairy  scales.  The  female  fiowers  have  four 
ovaries,  on  a short  stalk ; the  four  styles 
aredetaclied  at  their  origin,  hut  arc  joined 
together  In  the  middle  for  a short  distance, 
and  then  again  detached  and  recurved. 
The  fruit  consists  of  four  fleshy  bitter 
dnipea  [M.  T.  M.] 

CASTELNAVIA  One  of  several  genera 
of  most  curious  Brazilian  plants,  looking 
like  mosses  or  Hepaticte,  belonging  to  the 
order  Podostemacea,  and  which  have  been 
descrilied  with  the  greatest  care  and  ability 
by  M.  Tulasne.  The  present  genus  consists 
of  plants  growing  in  the  rapids,  possessing 
no  true  leaves  but  a icaf-like  stem  or  frond, 
dividing  into  forked  lobes,  and  cut  up  at 
the  margins  into  fringe-like  segments. 
The  flowers  are  cither  Immersed  in  the 
substance  of  the  frond,  or  placed  on  its 
margins.  Some  kinds  have  linear  creeping 
branclicd  stems,  bearing  afew  linear  leaves. 
The  flowers  have  no  calyx  or  corolla,  but  a 
tubular  spathe  nr  Involucre  dividi-d  at  Its 
margins  into  several  thick  thread-like  seg- 
ments ; the  stamens  aiu  two,  slightly 
united  one  to  the  other ; the  fruit  consists 
of  a one-celled  capsule,  with  two  very  un- 
equal valves,  surmounted  by  very  long 
atigm.as.  [M.  T.  M.j 

CASTIELEJA,  A genus  of  Hcropkula- 
riacete,  natives  of  America  and  Asia,  con- 
taining about  forty  species  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  alternate  entire  or  cut-lobed 
leaves.  The  pale  yellow  or  purplish  flowers 
arc  in  terminal  spikes,  with  large  coloured 
bracts  usually  more  showy  than  the  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  tubular,  flattened,  cleft  on 
the  anterior  side,  and  usually  on  the  pos- 
terior also  ; the  divisions  are  entire  or 


two-lobed.  The  corolla-tube  is  Included  in 
the  calyx:  the  upper  lip  is  long  and  nar- 
row, arched,  keeled  and  flattened  laterally, 
and  Incloses  the  stamens  ; the  lower  lip  is 
short  and  three-lobed.  There  are  four  sta- 
mens with  oblong-linear  unequal  anther 
cells,  the  outer  attached  by  the  middle, 
the  inner  pendulous.  The  pod  contains 
numerous  seeds.  [W.  C.] 

CASTILLIER,  (Fr.)  Jtibea  ntbrum. 

CASTILLO.\.  A Mexican  tree  belonging 
to  the  Artocarpacece,  and  having  male  and 
female  flowers  alternating  one  with  the 
other,  on  the  same  branch.  The  male 
flowers  have  several  stamens,  inserted  Into 
a hemispherical  perianth,  consisting  of 
several  united  scales.  The  female  flowers 
consist  of  numerous  ovaries  in  a similar 
cup.  The  tree  contains  a milky  juice, 
yielding  caoutchouc.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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Ricinus  com- 


CASTRATUS.  Wlien  an  Important  part 
is  missing,  as  in  the  case  of  fllamonts 
which  have  no  anthers. 

CASUARINACE.E.  A group  of  about  a 
score  of  species  of  jointed  leafless  trees  or 
shrubs,  which,  in  their  striated  intemodes 
and  toothed-ribbed  sheaths,  have  some 
resemblance  to  Equisetums,  whilst  in 
other  respects  they  are  allied  in  some 
measure  to  Ephedra  and  the  Coniferce,  under 
which  they  w’ere  formerly  classed,  and 
still  more  with  Myricacece  and  other  amen- 
taceous groups,  near  to  which  they  are 
now  placed  as  a small  distinct  family. 
Tlielr  flowers  are  unisexual,  the  males  In 
distinct  whorls  forming  a cylindrical  spike ; 
each  stamen  is  enclosed  In  four  scale-like 
leaflet.s,  the  two  outer  ones  considered  as 
bracts,  i>er8istentqt  the  base  of  the  stamen, 
while  the  two  inner  ones  or  sepals,  firmly 
cohering  at  the  tips,  are  carried  upwards 
by  the  anthers  as  the  filament  is  produced. 
The  female  fiowers  are  in  dense  axillary 
heads  without  any  perianth.  The  ovaries, 
sessile  within  the  bracts  of  the  head,  are 
one-celled,  with  a single  ascending  ovule, 
and  bear  two  stylos  united  at  the  bast^ ; the 
winged  nuts  are  collected  in  a cone  hidden 
under  the  thickened  bracts.  The  Casita- 
rinas  are  natives  of  Australia,  of  New 
Caledonia,  or  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  too  tender  for  this  climate,  but 
one  species  is  occasionally  planted  in 
Southern  Europe  for  its  elegant  drooping 
habit. 

CASUARINA.  A group  of  curious  trees 
constituting  of  themselves  a distinct 
family,  Casuarinacece.  They  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  gigantic  horse 
uiils  being  trees  with  thread- 

like jointed  furrowed  i»endent  branches, 
without  leaves,  but  with  small  toothed 
sheaths  at  the  joints.  Tlie  male  fiowers 
are  in  spikes  with  two  bracts,  and  two 
sc'pals,  which  adhere  at  their  points  and 
arc  carried  up  like  a hood  by  the  anther  of 
the  single  stamen.  The  female  flowers  are 


on  the  same  plant,  and  are  collected  in 
dense  heads;  they  have  no  calyx,  but  a 
one-celled  ovary  with  one  ascending  ovule, 
and  two  styles : this  ripens  into  a cone  of 
woody  bracts  enclosing  the  seed-vessels, 
which  are  winged ; the  seeds  are  coated 
densely  with  spiral  vessels. 

These  singular  plants  are  met  with  most 
abundantly  in  tropical  Australia,  less 
fre<iuently  in  the  Indian  Islands,  New 
Caledonia,  4c.  In  Australia  they  are  said 
by  Dr.  Bennett  to  be  called  Oaks.  Their 
sombre  appearance  causes  them  to  Implant- 
ed in  cemeteries,  where  ‘ their  branches 
give  out  a mouniful  sighing  sound,  as  the 
breeze  passes  over  them,  waving  at  the 
same  time  their  gloomy  hearse-like  plumes.’ 
The  wowl  is  used  for  fires,  as  it  burns 
readily,  and  the  ashes  retain  the  heat  for 
a long  time.  It  is  much  valued  for  steam- 
engines,  ovens,  &c.  The  tlmlmr  that  is 
furnished  by  these  trees  is  valuable  for  its 
extreme  hardness.  Prom  its  red  colour,  it 
is  called  in  the  colonies  Beef-wood.  Tlie 
wood  of  C.  mtberosa  is  made  use  of  for 
shingles  to  cover  houses,  and  for  other 
purposes  where  lightness,  toughness,  and 
durability  are  required.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  Australian  species,  see 
Bennett’s  Gatherings  of  a Naturalist  in 
Australia. 

C.  muricata  is  a native  of  Southern 
India,  where  it  is  valued  for  its  showy 
wood,  whose  weight,  however,  forms  an 
objection  to  its  use.  Tlie  bark  furnishes  a 
brown  dye.  The  young  branches  of  some 
of  the  species  have  a grateful  acid  flavour, 
much  relished  by  cattle.  C.  equisetifulia 
is  found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  India.  Its  bark 
is  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  by 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  to  dye  their  cloth. 
The  ashes  of  the  tree  yield  a quantity  of 
alkali,  which  is  now  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a coarse  soap.  The  wood  furnished 
by  it  Is  called  iron-wood,  from  its  colour, 
hardness,  and  durability.  The  natives 
avail  themselves  of  these  proiierties  to 
make  clubs,  &c.,  of  it.  In  Australia  this 
Bimcles  is  called  the  Swamp  Oak,  though  all 
the  simcles  thrive  best  in  damp  localities. 
Dr.  Berthold  Scomann  mentions  in  a letter 
to  the  Athnumvi,  that  the  Fiji  Islanders, 
or  rather  those  among  them  that  are 
cannibals,  eat  human  flesh  with  forks  made 
of  the  hard  wood  of  a Casnarina,  while 
they  cat  everj'  other  kind  of  food  with 
their  fingers.  ‘ Every  one  of  these  forks  is 
known  by  its  particular  often  obscene 
name,  and  they  are  handed  down  as  heir- 
looms from  generation  to  generation.’  So 
highly  are  they  valued  that  it  was  dliflcult 
to  obtain  one.  Several  species  of  Casua- 
rina  are  grown  in  greenhouses  for  the  sake 
of  their  singular  appearance,  [^f.  T.  M.] 


CASSUMUNAR. 

Cassitmunar. 


The  roots  of  Zingiber 


CAT.  (Fr.)  Celastrus  cdulis. 

CATABRO.SA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  A'c.«/mcc<p.  The  genus 
scarcely  differs  from  Glyceria,  except  in 
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the  clrcuindtJince  that  there  are  only  two 
florets  In  each  splkelet.  The  British  spe- 
cies, C.  luiuatira,  .is  a handsome  ftrass,  but 
not  of  much  aftrirultural  Imimrtance.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  shallow  ditches  and  the 
furrows  of  wet  flclds.  [D.  M.3 

CATACLESIUM.  A one-cellcd,  one-* 
seeded  fruit,  inclosed  within  s hardened 
calyx,  as  in  MirabilU. 

CATALEPTIQUE.  (Pr.)  Phytottegia.  | 

CATALPA.  A genus  of  BignonUicea 
containing  four  or  five  species  of  trees, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  i 
Japan,  and  China.  Tliey  have  large  slmi)le  I 
petlolate  and  opposite  orterno-verticillate  ] 
I Ie:ives,  and  flowers  In  terminal  panicles. 

! The  edyx  Is  deeply  two-lipped;  the  corolla  J 
' is  hell-shaped,  with  a swollen  tulje  and  an 
' undulate  flve-lobed  spreading  limb,  Irregu- 
I lar,  and  two-llpi>ed.  There  are  two  or 
' sometimes  four  fertile  stamens,  the  one  to 
I three  others  being  sterile  and  rudimentary ; 
the  anthers  consist  of  two  vertically  di- 
verging ceils.  The  ovary  Is  free,  hearing  a 
long  slender  style  with  a two-llp|>ed 
stigma.  The  capsule  Is  vety  long  and 
slender,  nearly  cyllndrleal  and  two-celled, 
with  the  partition  contrary  to  tlie  valves. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  broadly  wingt'd 
on  each  side,  the  wings  being  cut  at  their 
extremities  Into  a fringe.  On  aceount  of 
the  beautiful  and  showy  panicles  of  this 
genus,  the  species  arc  cultivated  in  the 
various  twuntrles  where  tliey  are  found,  as 
ornamental  trees.  They  have  been  Intro- 
duced into  Europe;  they  thrive  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  when  planted  in  pro- 
tected situations  do  well  in  the  south  of 
England,  though  they  are  very  liable  to  lie 
cut  off  by  frosts  or  north-east  winds.  They 
grow  rapidly.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
llglit  of  a grayish-white  colour,  and  flne  in 
texture,  capable  of  receiving  a brilliant 
polish,  and  when  properly  seasoned  is  very 
durable.  The  bark  Is  said  to  be  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  antiseptic;  and  the  honey 
from  its  flowers  poisonous.  [W.  C.] 

CAT.^NANCHE.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  chicoraceous  tribe  of  compound  flowers 
distinguished  by  its  scarlose  involucre  and 
the  awned  chaffy  scales  which  crown  its 
fruit,  C.  earutca  is  a perennial  herbaceous 
plant  with  slender  stalks,  long  narrow 
leaves  which  arc  somewhat  toothed  at  the 
h.-ise,  and  large  beads  of  sky-lduc  dowers 
the  scaly  Involucre  of  which  Issilvery-whIte 
tipped  with  reddish-brown.  It  is  a native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  as  a liordcr 
plant  flourishes  best  In  a light  dry  soil  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  Varieties  are  also 
cultivated  with  wlilto  or  double  flowera 
C.  liitea  is  an  annual  species  with  yellow 
Bowers,  a native  of  Candhi.  French,  | 
Cupidonc ; German,  Rastelblume.  [C.  A.  J.j 

CAT.APETALOrS.  Having  the  petals 
slightly  united  by  their  inner  edge  near 
the  base,  as  in  the  mallow.  A form  of 
polypctalous. 

CAT.APODIDM.  A genus  of  grasses  I 
belonging  to  the  tribe  festucea.  Tlic  ' 


species  which  were  included  in  this  ^enus 
are  described  by  Steudel  under  Festuca,  In 
tho  SyruypsU  Graminearum. 

CATAPCCE.  (Fr.)  Euphorbia  Lathyris, 

CATA8ETPM.  A numerous  genus  of 
fleshy-stemmed  terrestrial  orchids  from  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  New  tVorlil,  where 
they  form  masses  of  consldeniblc  extent 
on  decayed  leaves,  twigs,  or  other  frag- 
ments of  vegetation.  The  leaves  are 
plaited  and  membranous.  The  flowers, 
always  more  or  less  green,  spring  In  erect 
or  drooping  racemes  from  the  base  of  great 
oblong  fleshy  stems,  marked  liy  circular 
scars,  showing  the  places  whence  leaves 
have  drojiped  away.  The  sepals  and  iietals 
are  of  a Arm  leathery  texture,  sometimes 
converging  into  the  form  of  a hood,  some- 
times spreading  backwards.  The  li|>  is  a 
fleshy  body,  not  at  all  jointed  witli  tlie  co- 
lumn ; sometimes  It  assumes  the  form  of  a 
casque.  In  otlicr  cases  it  is  flat,  lolied,  and 
broken  up  Into  fleshy  fringes : the  flrst  be- 
ing characteristic  of  the  original  Cutaretum, 
tlie  second  of  what  has  been  called  Myan- 
thm.  The  column  is  an  erect  fleshy  liody, 
tenninating  In  a horn,  and  bearing  about  I 
its  middle  a pair  of  long  deflected  feelers  I 
or  tendrils,  except  in  a few  instances,  i 
when  the  species  without  feelers  have  been  I 
called  Umiachanthus.  In  all  rases  the  two  I 
fleshy  pollen  masses  are  ejected  with  con-  ^ 
siderable  force  l>y  tlie  sudden  contraction  j 
of  a glutinous  gland,  by  which  they  adhere 
to  surrounding  objects.  Among  the  most  i 
singular  circumsmnees  connected  with 
this  genus  is  the  inamier  in  wlilcb,  upon 
the  same  spike,  flowers  of  extremely  i 


different  structure  are  produced.  Thiawas 
first  noticed  in  Dememra  by  Sir  R.  Sclioni- 
burgk,  wlio  pulilishcd  in  the  Linn.  .Sue. 
TVnn.snctums  txvii.  551)  an  account  of  the 
production  of  the  three  supposed  genera, 
Monaehanthiio,  Myimthut,  and  CaiattUm, 
upon  the  same  spike ; and  he  expressed 
his  opinion  tliat  the  CotaselMni  was  tlio 
female  of  tliese,  liecansc  he  found  It  pro- 
ducing seeds.-iliundantly,  while  .Venachan- 
lUut  was  uniformly  sterile.  Afterwards  a 
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•limilar  apeclmcn  made  Its  appearance  in 
Hie  (tarUeu  of  Ills  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth.  Mr.  Darwin 
conllrms  that  opinion.  It  has  been  well 
ob.served  that  ‘such  cases  shake  to  the 
foundation  all  our  Ideas  of  the  stability  of 
sreiiera  and  species,  and  prepare  the  mind 
for  more  sUartlitiK  discoveries  than  could 
have  been  otherwise  anticipated.'  For, 
accordlna  to  the  principles  employed  in 
iHitanleal  class! Ilcatlon,  no  one  could  have 
doubted  the  distinctions  between  Mona- 
chitJilhiui,  Mtianlhiis,  nnd  Catai»lum  heimt 
real,  until  the  api<earanre  of  all  their 
forms  upon  the  same  plant  effectually 
1 1 disiH'lled  the  Illusion.  ^ 

CAT  AY  A.  A Brazilian  name  for  a 
punitent  species  of  Polygonum. 

C.ATBBIEIU  An  American  name  foi 

Sm  ilax. 

CAT-CnOP.  ifeiembrtjanthemum  /cUmtm. 

CATCHFLY.  The  common  name  foi 
SUette. 

CATCHWEED.  The  Cleavers,  Oalium 
A purine. 

CATECniT.  Tlie  Inspissated  juice  of  the 
Arcca  i>alm  (Areca  CotecAul,  and  of  Acacia 
Catech  K. 

I CATENPLATE.  Formtsl  of  parts  united 
end  to  end  like  the  links  of  a chain. 

C.ATERPILLAR.  A ^rden  name  foi 
Seorpiurut. 

CATERPILLAR  FtJNOCS.  See  Cordi- 
CEPS.  [M.  J.  B.j 

CATESB-EA.  A irenus  of  West  Indian 
shrubs  of  the  order  Cinchonacea,  with 
small  spines  above  the  leaves,  and  larKC 
trumpet-shaped  whitish  Mowers,  which  are 
dilated  in  the  throat,  and  have  a four- 
l«rted  limb  ; the  stamens  are  four,  with 
their  anthers  projecting  from  the  curulla; 
the  berry  Is  of  the  size  of  a small  egsr. 
C.  epinosa  Is  a dwarf  shrub  with  handsome 
flowers.  Its  fruit  is  yellow,  pulpy,  and  of 
an  agreeable  taste.  [AI-  T.  M.] 

CATIIA.  A genus  belonging  to  the  ordci 
Celwlraceir,  separated  from  Celaetriu  on 
account  of  some  not  very  well-marked 
, technical  characters.  Its  limits  and  the 
number  of  Its  species  are  not  strictly 
deflned.  Tlieyare  mostly  natives  of  Africa, 

! forming  small  shrubs,  sometimes  with 
spiny  branches,  and  having  simple  leaves, 
from  the  bases  of  which  small  branching  I 
! heads  of  flowers  are  produced.  These  I 
I flowers  have  a Oat  flve-lobed  calyx,  live 
stalkless  petals  (those  of  CtUustrue  having 
I short  stalks),  live  stamens,  a three-celled  ! 
ovary  half  burled  in  the  large  disk  which 
nils  the  iKittom  of  the  flower,  and  a very 
short  style  crowned  by  three  pointed  ; 
stigmas.  The  fruit  or  capsule  Is  three-  ' 
I sided  and  three-celled,  each  cell  containing 
a single  seed,  and  splitting  u[>en  when  the 
fruit  IS  ripe. 

I C.  tiinlu,  formerly  Celaetrue  eduli*.  Is  a 
! I native  of  Arabia,  and  is  by  tar  the  must 


Interesting  species  of  the  genus.  Its  leaves 
lielng  used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  pretiaratlon 
of  a beverage  imssessing  properties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  tea  or  coffee.  It  la  a shrub 
without  spines,  growing  alamt  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  Is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  In 
the  same  ground  ns  coffee.  Its  leaves  are 
opposite  on  some  branches,  and  alternate 
on  others,  smooth,  and  almut  two  Inches 
or  more  In  length  by  an  Inch  In  width,  of 
an  elliptical  form,  and  having  their  margins 
cut  Into  blunt  saw-lIke  teeth.  The  flowers 
are  very  small  and  white.  Vnder  the 
name  of  Kiit  or  Cafta,  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub,  or,  rather,  twigs  of  It  with  the 
leaves  attached,  form  a considerable  article 
of  commerce  amongst  the  Arabs,  l.-irgo 
quantities  of  them  being  annually  brought  | 
to  Aden  from  the  Interior  of  Arabia,  where 
the  plant  is  cultivated.  For  the  purposes 
of  commerce  they  are  made  up  Into  neat 
closely-pressed  bundles  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  quality,  the  best  kind  being 
In  bundles  a foot  or  flfteen  Inches  long  by 
three  inches  wide,  and  consisting  of  about 
forty  slender  twigs,  tied  together  with 
strips  of  flbrons  Imrk  ; each  bundle  selling 
at  Aden  for  about  two  annas  (orthreepence 
sterling).  The  effects  produced  by  a 
decoction  of  these  leaves  are  described  as 
resembling  those  of  strong  green  tea, 
only  more  pleasing  and  agreeable.  They 
are  also  chewed,  either  In  a green  state  or 
when  dried,  and  are  said  to  have  the  effect 
of  Inducing  great  hilarity  of  spirits,  and 
an  agreeable  state  of  wakefulness,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  Arabs  who  chew  them 
are  able  to  stand  sentry  all  night  lung 
without  feeling  drowsy.  The  use  of  Kat 
In  Arabia  Is  said  to  he  of  great  antiquity, 
and  to  have  preceded  that  of  coffee.  Its 
stimulating  effects  Induced  some  Arabs  to 
class  It  with  Intoxicating  substances,  the 
use  of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran, 
but  a synod  of  learned  Mussulmans  decreed, 
that,  as  it  did  not  Impair  the  hialth  or 
Imp^ethe  observance  of  religious  duties, 
but  only  increased  hilarity  and  good 
humour.  It  was  lawful  to  use  It.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  powers  as  a stimulant,  the  Arabs 
have  a superstitious  Idea  that  a twig  of  it 
worn  in  the  bosom  protects  a person  from 
the  danger  of  Infection ; and  that  the 
shrub  Itself  Is  a preventive  against  the 
plague.  [A.  aj 

C.\TnARANTHrS.  A name  sometimes 
met  with  In  gardens,  and  given  to  certain 
shrubby  plants  belutigliig  to  Fmeu.  [T.  M.j 

OATHARTOCARPU8.  The  name  under 
which  certain  species  of  Cassia  are  some- 
times known.  [T.  M.j 

CATHOARTIA.  Dr.  Hooker  detected 
this  lamullful  idant  of  the  poppy  family  In 
the  eastern  |iart  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, and  named  It  In  honour  of  Mr.  ('nth- 
cart,  an  Indian  judge  who  investigated 
the  liotany  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  It 
Is  a herb  covered  with  soft  yellow  hairs, 
having  lola-d  leaves,  and  golden  drooping 
flowers,  with  a hemispherical  sessile  four- 
luhed  radiating  stigma,  and  an  erect 
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cylindrical  capsule,  Daroting  from  above  , 
downwards  into  five  valves.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

CATHEDRA.  A genns  of  Brazilian  trees 
beloiiRlng  to  Olaeaeete,  having  alternate 
shortly  stalked  cllliitical  leathery  leaves,  j 
and  small  axillary  clusters  of  nearly  sessile 
flowers,  with  the  floral  coverings  fleshy  l 
and  green ; calyx  cup-shaped,  jtetals  six,  : 
stamens  six,  disk  conspicuous.  [J.  T.  S.] 

j CATIJfflA.  A genus  doubtfully  referred  ‘ 
I by  Its  author  to  the  myrtle  family.  The 
two  known  species  are  described  as  trees  , 
of  Frencli  Guiana;  their  leaves  opposite 
■ nr  alternate,  stalked,  entire,  ovate-oblong, 
with  long  points,  and  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers  are  not  known.  Tlie  fruits  are  borne 
j In  axillary  racemes:  that  of  C.  moschata 
resembling  an  orange  In  size,  colour,  and 
1 form ; it  is  crowned  with  the  four  rc- 
i malning  calyx-lol>es,  and  contains  one 
seeil,  while  the  outer  fleshy  part  of  the 
fnilt  is  covered  with  little  bladders,  con- 
taining an  essential  aromatic  oil  of  a 
musky  odonr.  C.  fragraru  has  a fruit.  In 
size  and  form  like  a citron,  and  has  an 
odour  like  tliat  of  basil.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CATJANG.  The  native  name  of  Ciijanut 
I indteuf,  a wholesome  and  much-used  kind 
I of  pulse. 

CATKIN.  A deciduous  spike,  consisting 
! of  unisexual  apetalous  flowers.  An  amcn- 
1 turn. 

I CATMINT.  The  common  name  for  Xe- 
I pelif,  especially  applied  to  X.  Oitaria.  — , 
i M.VLABAR.  Animmeles  malabariea. 

CATNEP,  or  CATNIP.  Xepeta  Cataria. 

CATOBT,.ASTP9.  Two  species  of  palms, 
formerly  Included  In  the  genus  Iriarteti, 
have  recently  t)cen  separated  under  tills 
name.  They  are  both  natives  of  New 
Gren.ada,  where  they  grow  together  In 
masses,  having  trunks  from  thirty  to  flfty 
feet  high,  distantly  marked  with  circular 
scars,  supported  a short  distance  al>ove  the 
level  of  the  ground  upon  a tuft  of  aerial 
roots,  and  bearing  a crown  of  pinnate 
leaves.  Tliey  differ  from  Iriartm  in  the 
male  and  female  flowers  being  borne  on 
seiiarate  spikes,  the  males  having  a small 
rudimentary  ovary  In  addition  to  the  nine 
to  flfteeu  stamens,  whilst  the  females  have 
scarcely  any  rudimentary  stamens.  The 
seisl,  also,  has  markings  like  a nutmeg 
(ruminate),  and  Its  embryo  is  placed  up- 
right at  the  base.  [A.S.] 

CATOCOMA.  A genus  of  scandent  or 
climliing  shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  S.  America,  and  belonging  to  the 
milkwort  family.  Tlie  leaves  are  alternate, 
entire,  ovate  or  oblong,  and  leathery  in 
texture.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  dis- 
posed in  terminal  panicles,  yellow  or 
greenish  white,  often  with  a purple  spot 
on  the  keel ; the  calyx  flve-leaved,  the 
three  exterior  leaves  small ; the  (letals  five, 
one  of  them  large  keeled  and  three-lol)ed, 
the  two  lateral  ones  small  and  scale-llkc, 
the  other  two  oblong;  the  stamens  eight 


in  number,  united  Into  a tulie  which  Is 
cleft  above;  the  anthers  oniscelliul,  open- 
ing by  a terminal  pore.  The  fruit  is  com- 
pressed, wedgt--shai)e,  fleshy,  and  two- 
celled,  each  cell  with  one  seed,  which  is 
furnished  with  long  silky  hairs.  C.  flori- 
bunda  is  an  extensive  Brazilian  climber, 
scrambling  over  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  and  covering  them  with  a crown  of 
yellowish  flowers.  Its  roots  are  used 
against  snake-bites,  llim-ards  of  a dozen 
species  are  known,  differing  from  each 
other  chiefly  in  the  form  and  pulx-scence 
of  the  leaves.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CATOSTEMAIA.  A genns  of  the  tea  . 
family  (Tern»tTumia(clr^  found  in  British  i 
Guiana  Tlie  only  siiecles  known,  C.  fra-  j 
grans,  is  a tree  flfty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  entire,  obovate  in  form, 
with  a little  rccurveil  point  at  the  apex, 
two  to  four  Inches  long,  and  one  to  two 
iiroad.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and 
fragrant,  disposed  in  fascicles  in  the  axils 
of  the  upiier  leaves,  about  half  an  Inch 
across  ; tlie  calyx  cuieshaped,  with  a two- 
lobed  limb.  The  plant  may  be  recognised 
from  any  other  in  the  family  by  this  cha- 
racter. The  petals  are  five  in  mimlier,  in- 
serted into  the  upper  portion  of  the  calyx 
tul>e,and  falling  away  with  it  after  wither^  | 
ing;  the  stamens  very  numerous,  in  live 
parcels.  The  fruit  not  known.  [A.  A.  B.J 

CATS-CLAW,  Dolicitoe  /lUformis.  Also 
Inga  ungui^-Cati. 

CAT.S-EAR,  The  common  name  for  Bp-  1 
pnehirri*,  especially  H.  radieata;  applied  ' 
also  to  Gnnphalium  dioicum.  I 

CATS-MILK.  Euphorbia  lulioseopia. 

CATS-TAIE.  The  common  name  for 
Tppha.  — , GRABS.  The  common  name  ; 
for  Phleum.  i 

C.ATSrP  or  KETCHUP.  X sauce  pre-  | 
pared  from  mushrooms,  walnuts,  and  other  : 
vegetable  protluctloiis.  j 

CATTEMUNDOO.  A gum-elastic  yielded 
by  Euphorbia  antiquoruru.  Bometimes 
called  Callemundoo. 

CATTERIDGE  TREK.  CunjussanffHttiea.  ; 

CAT-THYME.  Teucrium  11  arum.  j 

CATTLEYA.  An  extensive  genus  of  ! 
I orchids  inhabiting  Central  America  and  , 
! Brazil,  where  they  are  found  on  the  bark 
1 of  trees,  and  on  rocks.  The  species  all 
I form  pseudo-bulbs  bearing  one,  or  at  the 
most  two,  fleshy  leaves,  from  the  axil  of 
. which  rise  two  or  more  flowers  for  the  most  ! 
part  rose-coloured,  but  occasionally  yellow,  j 
or  some  tint  of  that  colour.  Theseflowers 
are  often  among  the  largest  in  the  orchl-  j 
i daceous  order,  some  being  as  much  a.s 
1 seven  inches  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
lietals.  The  flnest  of  all  these  grand 
; siiecies  Is  C.  Warsceu-iezii  from  the  Ama- 
zons. whose  flowers  grow  seven  toget  her 
i on  a raceme  eighteen  Inches  long.  Next 
to  it  stand  C,  Mottgitp,  tabiata^  ensyw,  and 
I Skimu-ri.  The  species  called  C.Sclli/Jernma 
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I guttata,  and  granulosa  have  thick  leathery 
flower*  with  criniaon  spots  on  a yellowish- 
I green  ground.  C.  luteola  and  ciirina  are 
wholly  yellow.  Many  of  the  so-called 
j species  in  gardens  are  more  varieties  of 
, others.  The  genus  differs  from  Zarlia 
I in  having  four  pollen  masses  instead  of 
eight. 


CATULUS.  A catkin,  or  amentum,  such 
' as  is  borne  by  the  hazel. 

CATCRUS.  The  name  formerly  given 
I to  a nettle-like  plant  of  the  spurgewort 
family,  witli  long  cafs-tall-llke  spikes  of 
I small  green  flowers,  which  are  said  to  he 
i used  in  the  E.tst  Indian  Islands  either  In 
I a conserve  or  decoction,  as  a remedy  for 
j dlarrhosa.  The  plant  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  Acalypha  : which  see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CAUCALIS.  A genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants  distinguished  by  its  oblong  fruit, 
ribbed  with  four  rows  of  hooked  prickles, 

I with  rough  Interstices.  All  the  species  are 
I herbaceous,  natives  of  Europe  and  the 
I temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Ttie 
I Bur  Parsley,  C.  daucoldes,  is  a British 
plant,  growing  in  com-flelds  In  a chalky 
; soli,  and  is  neither  attractive  in  appear- 
! ance,  nor  otherwise  Interesting.  O.tati/olia 
was  formerly  abmidant  in  Cambridgeshire, 

I but  is  now  extinct.  The  leaves  are  broader 
I and  less  divided  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  the  oml>elliferous  trilie;  the  flowers 
I are  large  and  rose-coloured.  The  foreign 
I species  arc  equally  unattractive.  French, 
Caucalide : German,  HaftdolcU.  [G  A.  J.] 

CAUDA  (adj.  CADDATUS).  Any  long 
soft  n.arrow  terminal  appendage,  as  that 
1 of  the  corolllne  lolies  of  Strophanthus,  or  the 
I lateral  sepals  of  Cppripedium  caudatum. 

CAUDEX.  The  axis  of  a plant,  consist- 
ing of  stem  and  root.  — REPENS.  A creep- 
ing stem  : what  Is  now  called  a rhizome. 

I — DESCENDENa  The  root. 

I CAUDICCLA.  The  cartilaginous  strap 
I which  connects  certain  kinds  of  i>ollen 
masses  to  the  stigma,  as  in  MaxiXlaria,  \ 

CAUEERPA.  A very  beautiful  genus  of  ' 
green-seeded  Alg<r,  abounding  In  species, 
and  assuming  very  different  forms.  The 
species  are  almost  exclusively  natives  of 
I warm  climates,  and  occur  on  sand,  on 
shaded  rocks,  or  in  deep  water.  All  have 
I a more  or  less  decided  green  herbaceous 
! hue,  and  however  complicated  may  Ite 
their  growth,  or  whatever  size  they  may 
attain,  they  are  formed  of  a single  cell 
without  any  transverse  divisions,  branched 
and  anastomosing  in  every  part  of  the 
plant,  amidst  which  a green  chlorophyl  Is 
producetl  which  ultimately  gives  rise  to  ^ 
minutezoospores.  The  sitecies  are  greedily  > 
eaten  by  turtles,  of  which  they  form  the  ; 
principalfood.  The  nearest  approach  which  i 
Is  m.-ule  to  the  genus  on  our  coasts,  is  seen 
in  Codium.  [M.J.  BJ 

CAULET.  (Pr.)  A kind  of  cabbage. 

CAITI.1CUI..US.  A small  stem  produced  ■ 
at  the  nock  of  a root  without  the  previous  | < 


! I production  of  a leaf.  Also  the  Imaginary 
■ j space  l)ctween  the  radicle  and  cotyledons 
! I of  an  embryo.  Also  the  stipe  of  certain 
I fun  gals. 

I I CAULIFLOWER.  A garden  varietv  of 
t Brasska  oleraeea.  In  which  tlie  Inflores- 
cence while  young  is  condensed  into  a 
depressed  fleshy  esculent  head. 

CAULIGENU8.  Arising  from  a stem. 

CAULINE.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
stem.  — STIPULES.  Such  as  adliere  to 
the  stem  as  much  as  to  tlie  petiole  or  leaf. 

CAULINIA.  A section  of  the  genus 
yaiat,  sometimes  considered  as  distinct  I 
on  account  of  the  anther  being  elliptical, 
one-cellcd,  and  without  valves;  while  In 
A'aias  It  Is  four-sided,  four-celled,  and 
opening  by  four  valves,  rolling  Inwards. 
The  only  British  six-cles  of  A'aias  IN. flex-  '' 
ills,  found  in  lakes  in  Galway)  belongs  to  i 
CaiUinia.  [J.T.  8.] 

CAULIS.  Tlie  stem  or  ascending  axis; 
a name  only  given  to  the  part  In  Its 
customary  state,  growing  In  the  air.  — 
DELIQUESCEN8.  A stem  which  at  a 
distance  above  the  earth  breaks  Into  Irre- 
gular ramlflcations,  ns  in  the  oak.  — 
EXCURRENS.  A stem  which  shoots 
straight  from  the  ground  to  the  summit, 
having  branches  on  the  sides,  as  in  Abiei. 

CAUL0CARP0U8.  A stem  which  Jives  ' 
many  years,  repeatetlly  bearing  flowers 
and  fruit ; as  a shrub  or  tree. 

CAULOMA.  Tiie  stem  of  a palm-tree. 
The  stein-llke  portion  of  the  thalJus  of 
such  algals  as  some  FueL 

CAULON.  In  Greek  compounds  = stem. 

CAULOPHTLLUM.  A perennial  herba- 
ceous plant  with  tutierous  roots,  belon^ng 
I to  the  order  Berberidetv,  remarkable  for 
I bearliigonly  one  leaf  on  each  stem,  directly 
under  the  cluster  of  flowers,  and  terralna-  ' 

I ting  the  stem,  which,  consequently,  has  the 
; appearance  of  being  no  more  than  a leaf- 
stalk. The  true  leaf-stalk  Is  divided  to  the 
base  Into  three  parts,  each  part  having 
three  ovate  deeply-cut  leaflets.  The  foliage 
bears  a resemblance  to  that  of  Thallctrum 
(hence  the  speclflc  name  thalictroides)  or 
Aqiiilegia,  The  stems  are  about  a foot 
high ; the  flowers  small,  yellowish-green, 
with  six  sepals  and  as  many  petals  and 
stamens,  and  are  succeeded  bv  deep-blue 
globose  berries,  contracted  below  so  as  to 
approach  pear-slmpcd.  These  lierries  are 
called  by  the  Indians  Cohosh,  and  the 
plant  Is  esteemed  medicinal.  It  Is  a native 
of  Nort  h America,  hut  is  not  of  common 
occurrence.  Two  otlier  species  of  similar 
h.abit  ari'  natives  of  the  Altai  mountains 
and  the  country  aliout  Odessa.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CAUSTIC.  Biting  In  taste,  like  Cayenne 
pepiier. 

CAVA  or  KAWA.  An  Intoxicating  be- 
verage prepared  from  MacTopxver  nethyeti- 
cutn. 
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cavern  fern,  a uamo  given  in  some  i 

books  to  Antrophyum.  | 

CAVKRKULI.  The  pores  of  certain  fun-  1 
gaia  ! 

CAVITA8.  The  pcrithecium  of  certain 
fungala  I 

■ CAVrS.  The  pcrldlum  of  certain  fun- 
gala.  — STJI’ERCS.  The  hymeiilum  of  ^ 
certain  fungals. 

CAXAPORA  DO  GENTIO.  A Brazilian  ■ 
name  for  Terminalia  argtntea.  j 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  The  dried  pow- 
dered fruits  of  various  species  of  Cap»icum. 
Miller  calls  It  Cajan  Pepper. 

CEANOTHU8.  Red  root.  A genus  of  ! 
shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the  order  I 
Bhamnaceir,  allied  to  Euonymut,  with  | 
which  it  agrees  In  having  a three-celled 
three-seeded  pericarp,  but  the  seeds  are 
not  enclosed  In  a membrane  (arlllus).  I 
C.  amerieanue,  the  species  most  commonly 
cultivated  In  English  gardens,  is  a native 
of  N.  America,  a shrub  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  with  downy  leaves  and  stems, 
and  small  white  Bowers,  which,  being  pro- 
j duced  In  great  numbers,  are  very  oma- 
mentiil.  They  appear  In  June  and  July,  | 

I and  are  succeeded  by  bluntly  triangular 
seed-vessels.  In  America  it  Is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea,  tho  i 
leaves  having  been  formerly  used  for  the 
same  purpose  ns  those  of  the  Chinese  tea-  | 
plant,  and  for  which  It  formed  a general 
substitute  during  the  War  of  Inde|>en-  ' 
deuce.  In  Canada  it  Is  used  for  dyeing 
wool  of  a nankin  or  cinnamon  colour. 
Manyotherspeciesarocultlvated.andsome  : 
of  remarkable  beauty,  which  have  been  | 
introduced  of  late  years,  are  amongst 
the  flnest  of  half-hardy  shrubs.  The  En- 
glish name  has  reference  to  their  large  red 
roots.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CEBADILLA,  CEVADILLA.  Tlie  seeds 
of  Afagr<ea  from  which  veratria 

is  obtained. 

CECllOPIA.  A genus  of  large-leaved 
soft-wooded  milky  trees,  native  of  tropical 
South  America,  and  l>eIonglng  b)  the  order  ; 
of  artocarpads.  The  flowers  are  extremely  i 
minute,  and  are  arranged  upon  short  cy-  : 
lindrical  spikes,  several  of  which  (some-  i 
times  as  many  as  sixty)  are  enclosed  within  I 
a large  bract,  which,  however,  soon  falls 
away  ; their  calyx  Is  tubular,  and  rather  , 
thicker  In  the  females  than  the  males,  the  | 
males  containing  two  stamens,  and  the 
females  a free  ovary  and  short  style  ter- 1 
mlnatcd  by  ahrush-like  stigma.  The  latter 
are  succeeded  by  short  spikes  of  small  | 
fleshy  one-seeded  fruits.  Tpwardsof  twenty- : 
live  species  are  descril)ed. 

C.  peltata,  the  Trumpet-tree  of  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  South  America,  so 
called  because  its  hollow  branches  are  used 
for  musical  Instruments,  is  a very  rapid 
growing  tree,  having  a whitish  trunk 
about  a foot  in  diameter,  and  attaining  a 
height  of  upwards  of  fifty  feet.  Its  branches 
growing  out  at  right-angles,  so  as  to  form 


a large  spreading  head  the  trunk  itself 
being  marked  at  regular  distances  by  cir- 
cular scars  which  indicate  the  places  where 
leaves  once  grew,  and  the  hollow  inside 
having  transverse  partitions  correspond- 
ing In  numlier  and  position  with  them. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  circular,  often  more 
than  a foot  In  diameter,  and  attached  to 
their  stalk  from  a point  near  the  centre, 
their  margins  being  deeply  cut  Into  nine 
oblong  lobes,  each  of  which  la  tipped  wdth 
a short  point ; they  are  very  rough  upon 
the  upper  side,  and  thickly  covered  on  the 
under  side  with  snowy  white  down.  Tho 
spikes  of  fruit  are  in  clusters  of  from  live 
to  fifteen. 

The  IJaupt^  Indians,  who  Inhabit  the  Rio 
ITaupi'S,  a tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro,  con- 
vert the  hollow  stems  of  this  tree  Into  a 
very  curious  kind  of  musical  Instrument, 
a sjiecles  of  drum,  called  by  them  Amboo- 
bas.  Tliey  select  a trunk  four  or  live  Inches 
In  diameter,  and  cut  off  a piece  about  four 
feet  long,  removing  the  partitions  and 
rendering  the  Inside  smooth  by  means  of 
Are ; they  then  close  up  the  lower  end  with 
leaves  beaten  down  Into  a hard  mass  with 
a iKMtle,  and  cut  two  holes  towards  the  top 
end,  so  as  to  form  a handle.  These  rude 
Instruments  are  commonly  used  in  the 
native  dances,  the  performer,  bolding  by 
the  handle,  beats  the  lower  end  upon  the 
ground,  and  moves  his  feet  In  unison  with 
the  sounds  thus  produced. 

The  Inner  bark  of  the  young  branches 
yields  a very  tough  fibre,  which  Is  twisted 
Into  ct>arse  ropes  ; and  the  old  bark  Is  em- 
ployed medicinally  as  an  astringent.  The 
young  buds  are  moreover  eaten  as  a potherb, 
while  the  leaves  are  the  common  food  of 
tho  sloth,  and  the  milky  juice  hardens 
Into  caoutchouc.  The  wood  Is  very  light, 
and  is  commonly  used  In  the  West  Indies 
for  making  floats  for  fishing  nets:  razor- 
strops  are  likewise  made  of  It,  and  when 
dry  the  Indians  use  it  for  producing  fire  by 
means  of  friction.  [A.  8.] 

CEDAR.  The  common  name  of  various 
trees,  but  more  especially  applied  to  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  mentioned  below.  — , 
BARBADOS.  Juniperus  barbadensis.  — 
BASTARD  BARBADOS.  Cedrela  odorata, 
also  called  the  Sweet-scented  Barbados 
Cedar.  — BASTARD,  ffutizuma  ufmi/oha; 
also  a common  name  for  Ctdrela.  — BER- 
Ml’DA.  Juniperus  bermudiana.  — .GUI- 
ANA. Idea  altissima.  — , HONDURAS. 
Cedrela  odorala.  — , INDIAN.  Abies  (or 
Cednis)  Deodara.  — JAPAN.  Cryptomeria 
japonica.  — MOUNT  ATLAS.  Abies  at- 
tantieju  — OP  GOA.  Cupressns  lusitaniea. 
— OP  LEBANON.  Abies  Cedrus,  often 
called  Cedrus  Libani.  — OP  N.  8.  WALES. 
Cedrela  australis.  — PRICKLY.  Ciiathodes 
Oxycedrus.  — RED.  Juniperus  triryiniana ; 
of  Australia;  Cedrela  australis.  — SHARP. 
Juniperw  Oxycedrus.  — STINKING.  Tar- 
reya  taxi/otia.  — VIRGINIAN.  Juniperus 
virginiana.  — WHITE.  Cupressus  thy- 
oides\  of  Australia;  Helia  australis ; of  B 
Guiana ; Idea  altiteima ; of  Dominica : 
Bignonia  leucoxylvn. 
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CEDAR  APPLES.  The  Pennsylvanian 
name  of  the  curious  excrescences  on 
Juniperus  virginuma,  caused  by  the  fungrua 
called  Podisoma  macropiu.  [M,  J.  B.] 

CEDRAT.  A variety  of  the  Citron,  Citrus 
medico. 

CE'DRB  BLANC.  (Pr.)  Cuprestia  thy- 
oides.  — DES  BERMUDES.  Jnnipertis 
bermudiana.  — d’  ESPAGNE.  Juniperus 
thuri/ero.  — DE  VIRGINIE  or  ROUGE. 
Juniperus  pirghiiana.  — PIQUANT.  Ju- 
niperus Orycedrus. 

CEDRELACE.E.  (Cedre/ods,  the  Mahog- 
any family.)  A natural  order  of  thalamb 
floral  dicotyledons,  belonging;  to  LIndley's 
rutal  alliance.  Trees  with  alternate  pln- 
n.ate  leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers  In 
panicles ; calyx  four  to  flve-cleft ; petals 
four  to  five;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  Inserted 
on  a disk.  Ovary  three  to  flvecclled.  Fruit 
a capsule  opening  by  valves,  which  sepa- 
rate from  a thick  axis : seeds  numerous, 
flat,  winged,  and  anatropal,  I.  e.,  with 
the  opening  near  the  hilum,  and  the  cha- 
laza  at  the  opposite  end.  There  are  two 
8UlH>rders:  1.  Swieleniete : fllaments  of  sta- 
mens united.  2.  Cedreleer.:  fllaments  not 
united.  Natives  of  the  tropics  of  America 
and  India,  very  rare  In  Africa.  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  generally  fragrant,  aroma- 
tic, and  tonia  Many  supply  comimet 
l>eautlfully-velned  timber,  such  as  the 
mahogany  of  tropical  America  iSwietenia 
Mahaguni),  satin-wood  of  India  (Otloro- 
ryhm  Swietenia),  yellow-wood  of  New 
South  Wales  lOxlcya  ranthoxyla),  red-wood 
of  Coromandel  (Soymida  febri/uga'i.xnd  the 
toon  of  India  or  Simal-Kun  of  the  Lep- 
chas  iCedrela  TonriaK  A kind  of  oil  Is  pro- 
cured from  satin-wood  ; and  the  harks  of 
Cedreta  febri/uga,  the  mahogany  tree  and 
others,  aro  used  as  remedies  In  Intermit- 
tent fevers,  as  well  as  In  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints. There  are  nine  known  genera,  and 
twenty-flve  species.  Sicietenia,  .Soymida, 
niudersia,  and  Cedrela,  serve  as  Illustra- 
tions, of  the  group.  [J.  H.  BJ 

CEDRELA.  A genus  of  large  trees, 
giving  its  name  to  the  order  Crdrelacetr. 
They  bear  compound  leaves,  regular  flow- 
ers, live  fertile  stamens  adherent  to  the 
st,alk  which  supiMirts  the  flve-celled  ovary, 
and  flve  sterile  stamens,  which  are  very 
small,  or  altogether  alisent.  The  fruit  Is  a 
caiisule  bursting  by  flve  pieces  to  liberate 
the  seeds,  which  arc  winged.  The  trees 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
flue  timber,  sometimes  called  Cedar-w(K>d. 
The  trunk  of  C.  odornta,  a West  Indian 
tree.  Is  sufflclently  large  to  be  hollowed 
out  into  canoes  ; this,  which  la  of  a brown 
colour,  and  has  a fragrant  odour,  is  im- 
pirted  under  the  namo  of  Jamaica  or  Hon- 
duras Cedar.  C.  Toona,  a native  of  Bengal 
and  other  parts  of  India,  furnishes  timber 
much  like  mahogany  In  appearance  but 
lighter.  It  Is  in  great  request,  and  Is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  woods  known  as  Cliittar 
gong  wood.  The  bark  Is  very  astringent, 


and  has  been  found  valuable  In  fevers,  dj 
sentery,  Ac.  The  flowers  are  used  In  soni 
parts  of  India  for  producing  a red  dyi 
I The  Red  Cedar  of  Australia,  C.  australis,  1 
' now  becoming  scarce  In  that  colony,  th 
trees  having  been  cut  down  for  the  sake  o 
their  timlwr,  which  was  commonly  used  li 
the  construction  of  housea  [M.  T.  M.] 

CEDRINO.  The  small  Italian  Citron. 

CEDRONELLA.  A small  genus  of  Labi 
atm,  natives  of  North  America  and  th< 
Canary  Isles.  They  are  sweet-scented  per 
ennial  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  pah 
purplish  flowers,  in  spikes  or  termina 
racemes,  and  having  thefloral  leaves  bract 
like,  and  the  bracts  tlietuselvcs  small  aiii 
setaceous.  The  calyx  Is  rather  obllquelj 
flve-toothed,  and  many  nerved.  The  co 
rolla  is  very  large,  much  expanded  at  th( 
throat,  and  tw<ellpped,  with  the  upiwr  li| 
flattlsh  or  concave,  and  two-lobed,  and  tlu 
lower  three-cleft,  spreading,  the  mlddlt 
lolie  being  largest.  There  are  four  ascend 
Ing  stamens,  the  lower  pair  are  shortei 
than  the  others ; the  anthers  have  two  pa- 
rallel cells.  The  apex  of  the  style  Is  sule 
equally  hlfld,  with  subulate  lobes.  The 
nucule  Is  smooth.  [W.  c.] 

CEDRU8.  Tlie  name  under  which  the 
Cedar  of  lA^banon,  the  Deodar  or  the  Indian 
Cedar,and  the  M t. Atlas  Cedar  jire  someti mes 
separated  from  other  coniferous  trees. 
The  characters  mainly  relied  on  to  distin- 
guish the  genua  are  the  evergreen  leaves 
disposed  many  together  In  bundles  or  fas- 
cicles, and  the  erect  cones  with  their  carpels 
separating  from  the  axis.  The  cedars  are 
now  generally  Included  In  Abies.  [T.  JI.] 

CEINBRA  (Fr.)  Pinna  Ceinbra. 

CELANDINE.  The  common  n.ame  for 
Cheliiionium.  — LRSSER.  llnnnncitlus 
Picaria.  — TREE.  Bocconiafmteaeena. 

CELASTRACE.'E.  ICelnstrinere  •,  Spindle- 
trees.)  A natural  order  of  calycifloral  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledons  belonging  to  Llnd- 
ley’s  rhamual  alliance.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees  with  aliernate  rarely  opposite  simple 
leaves,  having  stipules  which  fall  off. 
Flowers  In  axillary  cymes,  small,  green 
white  or  purple  ; sepals  and  petals  four  to 
flve.  Imbricate,  the  petals  sometimes 
wanting ; stamens  four  to  flve.  Inserted  on 
a large  disk,  which  surrounds  the  ovary 
and  encloses  It.  Fruit  two  to  five-celled, 
capsular  or  drupaceous  (chcrry-lIke) ; seeds 
usually  with  an  aril,  albuminous,  with  a 
large  straight  embryo.  Natives  of  the 
warmer  partsof  Eumpe.North  America,  and 
Asia,  far  more  abundant  Iteyond  the  tropics 
than  within  them.  Many  inhabit  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hoiie.  some  occur  In  South  Ame- 
rica, and  a few  In  New  Holland.  There  are 
two  suborders : 1.  Bnonymem : fruit  dry  and 
capsular.  2.  Elcendmdreax  fruit  drupaceous 
or  cherry-like.  The  plants  of  the  order  are 
more  or  less  acrid  In  their  properties 
Some  yield  oils.  The  spindle-trees  hare  a 
beautiful  scarlet  aril,  which  Is  derived  from 
the  sides  of  the  opening  in  the  seed.  The 
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! species  of  Euonymut  In  America,  from 
thcfr  crimson  capsules  and  arils,  are  called 
fmming-lmsh,  telastriig  acamlens  from 
Its  aspect  Is  denominated  Wax-work  In 
North  America.  The  stimulating  sulistaiice 
called  hy  the  Arabs  khSt  Is  procuretl  from 
CatJta  edulis.  The  wood  of  the  European 
splndle-tree  Is  used  fur  cannon  gunpowder 
In  France.  There  are  thirty-live  known 
genera,  and  280  species.  Illustrative 
genera:  Euonjimtu,  C^lostrus,  Elrrodeii- 
dron.  [J . H.  B.] 

CELASTROS.  A genus  which  gives  Its 
name  to  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  Is  on  the  one  hand  allied  to  EtumymuA, 
from  which  it  differs  In  itsalteniate  leaves, 
and  on  the  other  to  Catha,  which  embraces 
spiny  shrubs,  whose  seeds  are  furnisbed 
with  a small  aril ; whilst  CeUutrus  is  com- 
posed of  small  unanncdscandent  slirnhs  or 
trees,  having  a large  aril  to  their  seeds. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  entire  or  serrati'd 
with  minute  stlpulea  The  flowers  arc 
small,  green  or  white,  and  disposed  In 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  The  name  of 
the  genus  Is  derived  from  the  Ureek,  sig- 
nifying the  latter  season.  The  ancients 
considered  the  holly,  the  genista,  and  the 
celastrus,  the  trees  which  ripened  their 
fruit  latest  In  the  season.  Tlie  celastnis  of 
the  ancients  Is,  however,  supimsed  to  have 
been  a kind  of  Eiumymtui.  C.  $candens  is  a 
climbing  North  American  shrub,  popularly 
known  as  Bitter-sweet  or  Wax-work.  The 
capsules  are  orange-coloured  when  mature, 
and  the  seeds  reddish-brown,  coated  with  a 
bright  orange  or  scarlet  aril.  It  is  some- 
times planti^  as  an  ornamental  cllmlier 
because  of  its  showy  fruit.  The  seeds  are 
said  to  possess  narcotic  and  stimulating 
qualities,  while  the  bark  is  purgative  and 
emetic.  The  scarlet-coated  se^s  of  0. 
pnnicutatiui,  a common  Brazilian  species, 
yield  an  oil  which  is  sometimes  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  and  is  in  repute  among 
native  doctors.  The  seeds  have  a hot 
biting  taste  owing  to  a resinous  matter 
contained  in  them.  The  plants  comprised 
in  this  genus,  commonly  called  .St.afl-trees, 
arc  found  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
tropical  conntrles,  and  appear  In  greatest 
number  In  the  Himalayas.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CELERIAC.  A turnip-rooted  variety 
of  the  garden  celery. 

CELERT.  Apium  yraveolens. 

CELLA.  A name  sometimes  given  to 
a form  of  the  peritheclum  among  fungals. 

CELLS.  CELL17LE.S.  Cavities  In  the 
Interior  of  a pbint.  The  cells  of  tissue 
are  those  which  form  the  Interior  of  the 
elementary  vesicles.  Cells  of  the  stem, 
air-cells,  Ac,,  are  simces  organically  formed 
by  a iiecullar  bulhllng  up  of  tissue,  for 
various  vlhU  purposes. 

CELLULAR  SYSTEM.  That  part  of  the 
plant  which  consists  of  ceils  or  elementary 
vesicles. 

CELLULARES.  A name  given  to  cry- 
ptogams, from  a notion  that  they  consist 


' entirely  of  cells.  A moreaccurate  acquaint- 
ance, however,  with  their  anatomy  has 
shown  that  vascular  tissue  exists  in  many 
of  the  higher  forms,  and  that  even  In 
Fungi  there  are  genera  which  possess  true 
, spiral  vessels,  while  in  one  or  two  higher 
Ala<f  the  stem  contains  vascular  threads, 
while  the  contents  of  the  cells  or  eudo- 
chrome  are  sometimes  disposed  in  one  or 
more  spiral  bands.  In  both,  the  cell-walls 
1 themselves  hare  occasionally  a spiral 
strnrturc.  Podaxon  amongst  Fungi,  and 
Conferva  Metagmiinm  amongst  Algie,  afford 
excellent  examples.  [M.J.B.] 

CELLULOSE.  Theprimitivemembrane, 
free  from  all  deposits  of  sedimentary  or 
I other  matter.  Its  composition,  according 
I to  the  latest  analysis,  is  C 24  H 20  O 10. 

1 CELOSIA,  A genus  of  amaranthads, 
consisting,  with  a few  exceptions,  of  tro- 
liical  annual  plants,  closely  allied  in  their 
structure  to  Amarunthus,  with  which  they 
agree  in  having  the  flowers  three-bractt*d, 
a perianth  of  live-coloured  scarious  pieces, 
two-eelled  anthers,  and  an  utricular  seed- 
vessel  splitting  horizontally  round  wlieii 
ripe ; but  differ  in  their  five  stamens  be- 
ing united  at  the  base  into  a cup,  in 
having  a more  or  less  elongated  style,  and 
in  the  utricle  containing  several  seeds, 
instead  of  but  one  only.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  the  form  of  the  C.  cristala 
or  Cockscomb  usually  found  In  cultivation, 
conveys  a very  Incorrect  idea  of  the  iiillo- 
rescence  of  this  genus,  the  broad  flattened 
stem  with  its  terminal  crest  lieing  a mon- 
strosity, resultingfrom  the  lateral  adhesion 
of  the  stems  and  branches  hy  a process 
termed  by  botanists  fasciatlon.  In  its 
normal  phase  the  C.  cristala  is  of  erect 
habit,  growing  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  roundish  striated  stems  pyramidally 
Ipranched  nearly  to  the  base,  alternate 
leaves  of  a lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late form,  and  flowers  In  either  loose 
pyramidal  panicles  or  compact  spikes. 
In  the  lieautiful,  but  now  little  known 
C.  aurea  of  gardens,  which  is  regarded  by 
botanists  as  but  a form  of  cristala,  only 
a few  of  the  flowers  at  the  base  of  the 
panicle  are  perfect,  those  of  the  summit 
being  abortive,  and  putting  on  the  apiiear- 
ance  of  glossy  yellow  spirally-twisted 
scales,  which  gives  the  inflorescence  a 
tasspl-like  form.  There  is  a red-flowered 
variety  of  taller  growth,  witli  the  blossoms 
in  compact  conical  spikes.  There  arc 
several  other  species  agreeing  with  these 
in  habit,  but  they  are  less  oniaraental,  and 
possess  little  general  interest.  The  flowers 
of  the  Cockscomb  are  reputed  to  be  as- 
tringent, and  are  employed  In  India  in 
diairhcea  and  other  maladies.  [W.  T.] 

CELSIA.  a small  genus  of  linariads 
distinguished  by  a wheel-shaped  flve-lobed 
corolla,  and  didynamous  beaided  stamens. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  Verbaseum,  which 
differs  from  it  chiefly  inhavingfive  perfect 
stamens.  The  species  are  annual  or 
biennial  plants,  in  the  latter  case  some- 
times of  shrubby  habit,  with  entire  or 
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rimiatlfld  foliafre,  aiid  spikes  of  brifrlic 
yellow  rnnlleln-llke  flowers.  The  hieiiiilal, 
C erctica,  found  both  In  Candia  and 
Iforthem  Africa,  Is  at  the  same  time  the 
best  known  and  by  far  the  showiest  of  the 
species.  As  cultivated  In  gardens.  It  attains 
a height  of  four  or  flve  feet,  having  the 
root-leaves  of  a lyratc  form  and  the  upper 
ones  oblong,  with  a long  terminal  spike  of 
large  yellow  blossoms,  each  of  whlcJi  arises 
from  the  axil  of  a small  leaf  or  bract.  The 
corollas  have  two  brownish  spots  on  the 
upper  side  near  the  centre,  the  two  short- 
est stamens  have  their  Illaments  bearded, 
and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are  sharply 
serrated.  This  plant  affords  a good  ex- 
ample of  what  is  termed  by  Imtanlsts  a 
decllnate  style,  this  organ,  as  well  as  the 
two  longer  stamens,  lieing  very  much 
bent  upwards.  C.  AreUtru*,  a dwarf  half-  I 
shrubby  species.  Is  sometimes  met  with  In 
cottage-windows,  and  has,  like  the  prece- 
ding, spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  but  the 
ealyx  segments  are  all  entire,  and  the 
flhunents  all  bearded.  [W.  T.] 

CELTIS.  Nettle-tree.  Handsome  much- 
branched  deciduous  trees  belonging  to  the  j 
Clmace<r,  distinguished  at  once  from  the 
true  elms  by  their  bearing  Instead  of  a 
membranous  fruit  a hard  fleshy  drupe, 
which  is  edible,  and,  though  small.  Is 
remarkably  sweet  and  said  to  be  very 
wholesome.  Several  species  have  been 
i Introduced  Into  Great  Britain.  The  Euro- 
pean Nettle-tree,  C.ouatrahs, Isa  tree  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
straight  trunk  and  a branched  head.  Tlio 
branches  are  long,  slender  and  flexible, 
with  a grey  bark  spotted  with  white,  and  i 
covered  with  a slight  dowm  at  theextremi-  | 
tics.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  rich  brown.  ^ 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  marked  strongly  j 
with  the  nerves  on  the  lower  side,  and, 
when  young,  covered  with  a yellowish 
down.  They  are  oval-lanceolate,  termi- 
nating in  a point  at  the  summit,  and  at 
the  base  having  one  side  prolonged  down 
the  petiole.  The  flowers  are  small  greenish 
and  Inconspicuous,  and  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  The  fruit, 
which,  when  ripe.  Is  blackish  and  resembles 
a very  small  withered  wild  cherry.  Is  said 
not  to  become  edible  until  the  flrst  frosts, 
and  It  hangs  on  until  the  following  spring. 
It  Is  remarkably  sweet,  and  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Lotus  of  the  ancients,  the 
' food  of  the  LotophagI,  which  Heroilotus, 
Dioscurldes,  and  Theophrastus  describe  as 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  wholesome,  and  which 
Homer  says  was  so  delicious  as  to  make 
those  who  ate  It  forget  their  native  country. 
The  berries  are  still  eaten  In  Spain,  and 
I Dr.  Walsh  says  that  the  modern  Greeks  are  { 
very  fond  of  them.  According  to  Dr. 

I Sibthona-,  they  are  called  In  modem  Greece 
Huney-berrlea  The  tree  grows  rapidly, 
more  especially  when  once  established  and  I 
' afterwards  cut  down,  sometimes  producing  , 
' ihoots.  In  the  climate  of  London,  six  feet  ! 

or  eight  feet  In  length.  C.  atutralu  is 
I found  on  both  the  shores  of  the  Medlter-  | 
rrnean,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  < 


] of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It  Is  pecu 
liarly  abundant  In  IToveucc ; and  there  Is  a 
celebrated  tree  at  Aix,  under  which  It  Is  said 
that  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Prussia  deli- 
’ vered  thclredicis  Pi  the  people.  It  Ismuch 
used  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  for  planting  s<iuares  and  public 
walks,  when  it  Is  freiiuently  found  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  a trunk  from 
one  and  a-half  to  three  feet  In  circum- 
ference. The  wood  Is  extremely  compact, 
ranking  between  that  of  the  live-oak  and 
, box  for  hardness  and  density.  The  wood 
of  the  branches  is  elastic  and  supple.  Its 
compactness  renders  It  susceptible  of  a 
I high  polish,  and  when  It  Is  rut  obliquely 
I across  the  fibres  It  very  much  resembles 
satin  wood.  It  Is  used  for  furniture  and 
: carving,  and  the  branches  are  extensively 
I employed  in  making  hay-furks,coarh-whlps. 
ramrods,  and  walking-sticks  (Loudon). 
The  North  American  Nettle-tree,  C.  oceiden- 
talii,  differs  from  the  Eurofiean  species  In 
having  longer  leaves,  wdilch  are  of  a lighter 
green,  and  in  having  the  wood  of  a lighter 
colour  In  winter.  Tlie  Ameriran,  C.era*ti- 
folia,  Hurkberry  Is  a very  distinct  species, 
j and  one  of  the  finest  trees  which  compose  : 
the  dusky  forests  of  the  Ohio.  The  leaves 
arc  larger,  more  acuminated,  of  a thick 
texture  with  a rough  surface.  Tlie  fruit  Is  ] 
round,  and  about  the  size  of  a pea.  The 
Hurkberry  Is  found  hi  the  greatest  abun- 
dance In  the  western  states  of  America.  ; 
The  timber  Is  of  little  value.  C.  orimtalit 
and  C.  aeuleata  are  low-spreading  trees  of 
Inferior  Interest.  French,  Micocoulier: 
Gemian,  Lotasbaum.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CENARRBENES.  A genus  of  Proteacea", 
found  In  Tasmania.  Its  flowers,  which  arc 
I apetalous,  have  four  seimls  with  the  iwlnts 
I attenuaUal ; four  stamens  with  free  fila- 
ments, Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  sepals ; 

I and  a flllform  style  with  a simple  stigma. 
These  flowers  are  borne  on  spikes,  rather 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  The  fruit  Is  a ; 
single-seeded  berry.  C.  nitida,  the  only 
species,  is  a small  tree  about  tweuty-flve  | 
feet  In  lielght,  with  shining  coriaceous  spa-  i 
thulate  leaves,  attenuated  at  the  liase,  and  I 
remotely  dentate,  with  a grooved  petiole ; 
they  are  from  four  to  six  inches  In  length 
and  about  one  inch  In  width.  [It.  H J 

CENCHRUS.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing P)  the  tribe  Pivniceir,  and  scarcely 
differing  from  Fenniutum,  except  In  the 
Involucral  scales  being  more  hardened, 

I broader,  and  more  or  less  connate  at  the 
base.  Steudel  describes  thirty  species,  ! 
which  arc  chiefly  inhabitants  of  rather 
I warm  and  dry  countries,  consequently 
I they  require  the  protection  of  a conserva- 
j tory  when  cultivated  In  Britain.  CD.  M.] 

CENIA.  A genus  of  the  composite  order, 

I having  the  flowers  at  the  circumference  of 
I the  heiuls  either  strap-shaped  or  with  two 
Ups ; those  In  the  centre  tubular  and  fout^ 

! toothed : the  receptacle  or  part  supporting 
the  flowers  Inflated  or  hollow ; and  the  fruit 
I two-rIbbed,  wlthdut  any  crown-like  appen- 
' dage.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is  from  the 
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I Greek  word  signifying  hollow  or  void.  In  j turn,  which  gives  It  a striking  aspect ; and 
allusion  to  the  hollow  receptacle.  The  C.  llagu»ina,  a nalmatlaii  species,  has  slnjl- 
: species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  lar  foliage ; both  these  latter  have  yellow 
I Hope,  and  have  alternate  leaves,  which  are  , Uower-heada 

I twice  pinnate,  Uie  divisions  being  long  { Of  the  annual  species  one  of  the  most 
I and  narrow.  C.  twrbinata  has  been  lung  ‘ remarkable  is  C.  americanus  or  Plectoce- 
: known,  having  been  Introduced  about  the  i phaliu  americanus  of  some  authors,  which 
i beginning  of  the  last  century.  [G.  D.]  { has  a stout  erect  stem  four  to  five  feet  or 


1 CESOBICM.  (adj.CEN0Br0^'AR,CE1^0- 
j BIONEUS.)  Such  fruits  as  those  of  labiates, 
i borageworts,  &e.,  which  consist  of  several 
' distinct  lobes,  not  terminated  by  a style  or 
\ stigma. 

i CENOLOPHItTM.  A genus  of  Umbelli- 
I fene,  nearly  related  to  Cnidium,  but  differ- 
\ ing  In  the  mature  seeds  being  enclosed  In 
' a loose  pericarp,  as  well  as  in  the  ribs  of 
I the  carpels  being  hollowed  Interiorly.  C. 
j FistiuTi,  the  only  species.  Is  a tall  smooth 
perennial  weed,  common  throughout  Rus- 
sia, and  sometimes  cultivated  in  botanic 
gardens.  It  has  many  times  temate  leaves, 
the  segments  narrow,  lance-shaped,  and 
nearly  an  Inch  in  length;  small  white 
bemlock-llke  flowers,  disposed  In  many- 
rayed  umbels,  with  a general  Involucre 
of  one  bract,  and  numerous  narrow  bracts 
to  the  partial  Involucres ; ovate-oblong 
nearly  cylindrical  fruits,  each  carpel  having 
live  sharp  ribs,  with  an  oil  tube  In  each 
furrow,  and  two  on  the  inner  face.  [A.A.B.] 

CENTAUREA.  An  extensive  and  varied 
genus  of  composites,  comprising  both 
annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  or  half- 
shrubby  plants,  some  of  them  common 
weeds,  e.g.,  C.  nigra,  the  Knapweed  of  our 
pastures,  while  a certain  numlier  are  es- 
teemed border  flowers.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a globose  or  ovate  Involncre 
of  many  imbricated  scales  or  leaflets  which 
are  either  fringed  at  the  tip  or  furnished 
with  appendages  varying  in  form  and  cha- 
racter; by  a bristly  receptacle;  by  the 
florets  being  all  tubular,  the  outer  row 
i usually  much  the  larger,  spreading  and 
i sterile ; and  by  a compressed  fruit,  with 
i or  without  pappus  of  simple  bristles,  and 
i a lateral  depression  or  hllum  near  the  base, 
i The  species  present  great  diversity  of 
I habit  and  foliage,  some  being  of  prostrate 
' growth,  others  quite  erect ; while  the 
i foliage  varies  from  entire  to  pinnatifld 
or  bipinnatilld,  and  the  flowers  from  white 
to  blue. yellow,  and  pnrple. 

I Of  the  perennial  species,  one  of  the  most 
common  In  gardens  is  C.  mimtana,  which 
’ grows  one  and  a half  foot  high,  and  bears 
entire  lanceolate  downy  leaves,  and  large 
capitules,  the  outer  florets  of  which  are 
pale  violet  blue,  and  the  central  ones  deep 
purple.  C.  macroccplmlo,  an  erect  growing 
species,  of  stiff  habit,  with  entire  leaves, 
stalked  at  the  root  but  decurrent  on  the 
stem,  has  large  solitary  flower-heads  of  a 
line  yellow  colour.  In  C.  dealbata,  with 
reddish  purple  flowers,  the  twlce-plnnalifld 
foliage  is  whitened  on  the  under  side,  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  name  is  due. 
C.  edndidUsima,  a native  of  the  Levant, 
has  the  lyrately  pinnatifld  leaves  clothed 
on  both  surfaces  with  a white  silky  tomen- 


more  high,  oblong  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
1 very  large  capitules  of  a lilac-purple  tint. 

■ C.  depretsa  is  a pretty  dwarf  plant  from 
the  Caucasus,  of  somewhat  procumbent 
j habit,  with  entire  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  a line  blue.  Better  known  than  i 
any  of  the  preceding  Is  the  common  Corn  ‘ 
Blue-bottlc,C.CVanus,  an  Indigenous  species 
of  tall  slender  growth,  the  foliage  greyish,  | 
and  the  flowers,  in  their  wild  state  mostly 
of  a light  blue  colour,  but  In  gardens  found 
varying  from  white  to  every  shade  of  blue  ' 
and  purple.  [W.  TO  j 

CKNTACRE'B  DTT  KIL.  (Fr.)  Centaurea  j 
Crocodilium.  — OUOItANTE.  Ambtrboa 
odorata.  — PETITE.  Erythraa  Cm- 
taurium.  j 

CENTAPRELLA.  A ITorth  American  1 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to 
the  gentian  family.  It  has  terminal  four-  | 
parted  funnel-shaped  flowers,  and  a one-  I 
celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a two-Iol>ed 
stigma.  [M.  T.  MJ 

CENTAURIDIUM.  A genua  of  Compo- 
tita.  The  only  species,  C.  Drummondi,  a 
Texan  plant,  has  great  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  knapweeds,  but  belongs  to  a dif- 
ferent section  of  the  family.  The  plant  Is 
biennial,  a foot  and  a half  high,  much 
branched,  with  linear  smooth  jointed 
leaves,  and  single  terminal  yellow  flowei^ 
heads.  The  ray  florets  are  strap-shaped 
and  female ; those  of  the  disc  tubular  and 
perfect  [A.  A.  BO 

CENTAURY.  Brythnea  Ceniaurium.  — 
AMERICAN.  A common  name  for  Sab- 
batia. 

CENTENILLE.  (Fr.)  Centunculm. 

CENTINODE.  (Fr.)  Polygonum  avicuUrre. 

CENTRADENIA.  A genus  of  Uelas- 
tomads,  containing  under- shrubs  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  four- 
sided  branches,  and  ojiposlte  leaves  (gene- 
rally unequal  In  size  and  unequal-sided),  I 
which  are  ovate  or  lanceolate,  entire,  mem- 
branous, and  three-nerved.  The  racemes 
are  few-flowered,  axillary ; the  flowers  pink 
or  white.  Calyx  tube  four-sided.  Its  limb 
four-parted;  petals  four;  stamens  eight ; the 
two  larger  anthers  spurred,  the  others  with 
a glandular  8pi>endage  to  the  connective ; 
ovary  free,  four-celled,  with  a ring  of  hairs 
at  the  top.  C’l-'T-S.] 

CENTRANTHERA.  A small  genus  of 
Scrophulariacea,  natives  of  iropical  Asia  | 
and  Australia  They  are  scal>rous  herlin-  ' 
eeous  plants,  with  generally  opposite  ‘ 
leaves,  and  almost  sessile  axillary  flowers.  ' 
The  calyx  is  compressed,  and  split  down  ' 
the  inner  margin,  entire  or  two  to  five-  j 
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I tootbed.  The  corolla  tube  I*  curved  and 
I dilated  upwards ; its  limb  baa  five  broad 
■ lobes,  the  two  upper  belug  Innermost  In 
the  bud.  There  are  two  itairs  o(  included 
J Btamena,  having  transverse  two-celled  an- 
I tbers,  with  mucronate  cells.  The  capsule 
Is  obtuse.  C^.  C.] 

CENTRANTHCS.  A small  genus  of  va- 
lerian-worts, consisting  of  smooth  annual 
or  perennial  Euroixian  plants,  with  mostly 
entire  opposite  leaves,  and  small  red  or 
white  (lowers  In  terminal  corymbose  imn- 
icles,  the  flowers  arranged  unilaterally 
along  the  branches  of  the  panicle.  A 
slender  tubular  spurred  corolla  with  a flve- 
lobed  limb,  one  of  the  lobes  standing 
apart  from  the  rest ; a single  stamen ; a 
superior  calyx  of  feathery  pappus-llke 
appendages  rolled  Inwards  liefore  the  co- 
rolla falls,  and  only  expanded  as  the  fruit 
matures ; and  a one-celled,  one-seeded  fruit 
are  the  principal  features  of  this  genus. 
It  differs  from  yaltria7ia,  In  having  a 
spurred  corolla  and  but  one  stamen.  The 
paptKise  calyx  Is  a pretty  object  under  a 
lens.  The  Ked  Valerian,  £?.  ri^«r,  formerly 
j known  as  Valeriana  ruhra,  otters  a good 
I example  of  the  genus.  It  Is  said  to  be 
eaten  as  a salad  in  Southern  Italy,  and  Its 
sweet-scented  roots  proliably  iiartake  In 
some  degree  of  the  antispasmodlc  and 
tonic  properties  occurring  In  the  true  va- 
lerians. C.  macrosiphon  Is  a very  pretty 
annual  species  from  Spain,  with  smooth 
hollow  stem,  broadly  ovate  sessile  leaves, 
entire,  or  pinnatllld,  and  very  large  co- 
rymbs of  rose-colour^  Bowers.  [W.  T.j 

CENTRIFUGAL.  A term  applied  to 
those  kinds  of  Inflorescence  which,  like 
the  cyme,  flower  first  at  the  jmlnt  or  centre, 
and  last  at  the  base  or  circumferenca 

CENTRIPETAL.  A term  applied  to 
those  kinds  of  Inflorescence  which,  like 
the  spike  or  capitiiluin,  flower  first  at  the 
base  or  circumference,  and.last  at  the  point 
or  centre. 

I CENTROCARPHA.  A group  of  the 
I composite  family,  differing  in  no  way 
from  Budbeckia.  The  species  refcrretl  to 
It  are  N.  American  perennial  herbs  very 
fretiuently  met  with  In  gardens.  Their 
leaves  are  alternate,  entire  or  lobed,  and 
generally  scabrous.  The  flower-heads  are 
large  and  yellow,  termtnatlug  the  stem  or 
branches.  In  C.  grandiflora  (otherwise 
Budbeckia  grandiflnra),  the  flower-heads 
are  sometimes  more  than  six  Inches  In 
diameter,  and  much  like  those  of  the  sun- 
flower, but  smaller.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CENTROCLINIUM.  A genus  of  the 
composite  family,  belonging  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  order  which  has  two-ll|ipod 
corollas.  The  four  known  s|>ecles  are  herbs 
or  small  shrubs  found  In  the  Peruvian 
Andes  at  an  elevation  of  «,ooo  to  «,ooo  feet. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  stalked,  toothed 
or  entire,  and  covered  beneath,  aa  well  as 
the  stems,  with  a white  tonsentum.  The 
purple  flower-heads  are  axillary  and  single, 
oo  long  stalks,  and  about  an  Inch  In  diame- 


ter: the  ray  florets  few  and  female,  those 
of  the  disc  numerous,  and  containing  both 
stamens  and  pistil.  The  achenes  are  five- 
angled,  crowned  with  a fiappus  of  nu-  | 
mcrous  unequal  rough  hairs,  and  seated 
on  a flat  receptacle  furnished  with  short 
bristles.  C.  adpreatum  and  C.  rtfiexum 
have  been  In  cultivation,  but  their  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  which  smell  of  Hawthorn, 
are  very  sparingly  produced.  [A,  A.  B.j 

CENTROLEPI8.  A genus  of  Deevaux- 
iacece,  containing  a few  small  tn^d  sedge- 
Ilke  herbs  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Leaves  setaceous,  all  radical ; scapes  short,  , 
terminated  by  a simple  spike  contained  In  i 
a spethe  formed  by  two  slightly  unequal 
bracts  (glumes  of  some  authors) ; glumes 
(pales  of  those  who  consider  the  spathe- 
bracts  as  glumes)  two,  membranous,  sta- 
men one  ; ovaries  two  to  twelve,  becoming 
utricles  In  fruit.  [J.  T.  &] 

CENTROLOniUM.  A genus  of  legu- 
minous trees  found  In  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
Venezuela.  Their  leaves  are  a foot  or 
more  In  length,  and  unequally  pinnate,  the 
leaflets  three  to  four  Inches  in  length,  and, 
as  well  as  all  the  young  jiarts,  clad  with  a 
rusty  pul)68cence.  The  flowers  are  dis- 
posed In  terminal  panicles.  The  pod  Is  the 
most  rt-markable  part  of  the  plant;  It  Is  ; 
like  the  fruit  of  the  common  Maple  (Acer)  I 
In  form,  and  about  iiiue  Inches  In  length,  I 
the  lower  or  seed-bearing  portion  globu-  ; 
lar,  and  clad  with  long  straight  prickles,  ' 
the  upper  or  winged  portion  thin,  pa- 
pery In  texture,  about  two  and  a half 
Inches  In  breadth,  and  bearing  on  Its  back 
near  the  base  a long  straight  spurred 
spine,  which  Is  the  hardened  style.  C.  ;«i- 
Tatrne  furnishes  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
timbers  of  the  Orinoco;  Its  colour  Is  bright 
orange  when  fresh,  but  It  fades  to  a brown 
after  exposure  : It  Is  very  strong,  dense 
and  durable.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is 
derived  from  the  spur-like  hmdened  style 
which  remains  on  the  pod.  [A.  A.  B.j 

CENTRON,  or  CENTRUM.  In  Greek 
compounds  = calcar,  a spur. 

CENTRO  PAPPUS.  A genua  of  the  com- 
posite family,  found  In  Tasmania,  nearly  ' 

I nlllfHl  to  ffenccio,  and  differing  chiefly  In  i 
habit.  The  only  known  species,  C.  Bruno-  { 
nts.  Is  found  about  the  upper  limits  of  the  1 
forest  on  Mount  Wellington,  at  an  eleva-  ■ 
tion  of  3,000  to  S,ooo  feet.  It  Is  a smooth  I 
shrub,  seveu  to  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  sessile,  gathered  together  towards  the  ' 
ends  of  the  branches,  three  to  four  Inches  ' 
long,  and  one-quarter  of  an  Inch  broad.  , 
The  flower-heads  are  In  terminal  corymbs, 
and  In  form  and  appearance  bear  great  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  common  yellow  i 
ragwort.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CENTROPETALUM  dietichum  and  C.  * 
Wareaewicei  are  two  small  epiphytal  orchids  j 
from  the  mountains  of  tmplcal  America,  i 
' with  fleshy  distichous  leaves,  and  brownish 
solitary  flowers,  with  a broad  llp  adherent  i 
I to  a hooded  column.  The  pollen  masses 
are  four,  free,  attached  In  pairs  to  two  ^ 
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flliform  curved  caudicles  which  adhere  to  ! 
I a common  gland.  | 

I CEXTUOPOGOJf.  A genus  of  Zotefioceo!, 
constating  of  undershrubs  with  trreguiar 
flowers  on  tong  axilUry  stalks.  The  five  . 
stamens  are  united  into  a tube,  and  spring 
from  between  the  ooroUa.  and  a ring-tike 
' fleshy  flvc-lobcd  disc,  surrounding  the 
inferior  two-ceilcd  ovary.  The  two  lower 
I anthers  are  terminated  by  an  ovate  tri- 
' angular  cartilaginous  point.  The  plants 
i are  natives  of  tropical  America.  [M.T.M.]  J 

CENTR08EMA.  A genus  of  prostrate 
or  twining  perennial  plants  belonging  to 
the  Le^minota,  and  distinguished  from 
its  nearest  allies  by  its  having  on  the  back 
I and  near  the  base  of  the  standard  a short 
spur,  from  which  circumstance  the  genus  | 
receives  Its  name.  The  species  are  almost  i 
entirely  American,  and  the  greaternumber 
are  found  In  Biazll.  The  leaves  are  made 
up  of  three  leaflets,  rarely  of  live  or  seven, 
the  leaflets  opposite  and  the  terminal  one 
rather  distant,;  in  two  species  they  are 
digltatcly  arranged  and  from  three  to  five 
In  number,  while  in  a few  others  but  one 
leaflet  is  present.  The  large  and  elegant 
pea-like  flowers  are  single  or  In  axillary 
racemes,  and  white  violet  rose  or  blue  in 
I colour.  The  pods  are  very  narrow,  com- 
! pressed,  thickened  at  both  sides,  and  ter- 
. minating  in  a long  point ; In  some  of  the 
' species  they  are  eight  Inches  long.  The 
I leaves  of  C.  maerocarpKm  are  eaten  In 
I Guiana.  C.  virginianum  Is  found  in  Brazil 
I and  West  Africa,  as  well  as  In  the  United 
I States.  Upwards  of  twenty  species  are 
' known.  [A.A.BJ 


I CENTROSia  ConrnbU. 

CENTROSOr.BNIA.  A genus  of  Gssne- 
raeea  from  British  Guiana,  founded  on  a 
single  plant,  which  has  a short  creeping 
stem,  BUbcordato  pctiolate  leaves,  and  soli- 
tary axillary  peduncles,somctimes  bearing 
' many  pedicels.  The  calyx  is  five-parted 
with  serrate  segments ; the  tube  of  the 
corolla  has  a spur  at  its  base,  and  the  limb 
is  slightly  exi«iided  into  five  small  broad 
loliea  The  four  Included  didynamaus 
, stamens,  with  the  rudimentary  fifth,  are 
' inserted  In  the  base  of . the  tul«.  The 
ovary  is  oblong-conical  and  hairy.  Tills 
' genus  Is  evidently  allied  to  Kematanthiti, 
hut  the  spur  of  the  flower,  coupled  with 
the  habit  and  the  toothed  segments  of  the 
calyx,  distinguish  it.  [W.  C.] 

I CENTR08PKRMUM.  The  name  some- 
I times  given  to  an  annual  comlleld  weed  of 
Spain  and  Algeria,  very  near  to  the  genua 
I C^ryianthemum,  and  very  like  our  own 
corn-marigold,  Chrytantiumttm  aegetum. 

\ The  acbenes  in  the  last-named  plant  are 
naked  at  top,  but  in  this,  Ck.  viaeointm, 
those  of  the  ray  florets  have  a pappus  of 
three,  and  those  of  the  disc  of  one  awn, 
while  the  stems  are  smooth  and  not 
clammy.  [A.  A.  B.] 

0KNTR08TEMMA.  A genus  of  Asclcpio- 
dacea,  containing  live  species,  natives  of 


the  Indian  Arcbii<eIago,  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  Philippine  lalands.  They  are  twining 
shrubs,  with  opposite  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  umbels  on  interpctiolar  and  terminal 
peduncles,  composed  of  many  large  yellow- 
Ish  flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-parted.  The 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  deeply  flve-cleft  and 
rellexed ; a haliy  ring  exists  in  the  throat 
of  the  corolla  around  the  Iiase  of  the 
gynostegium,  wlitrli  is  exserted.  The  sta- 
minal  corona  consists  of  live  fleshy  leaves 
Inserted  on  the  summit  of  the  gynostegium 
and  surpassing  the  stigma.  The  aiitliers 
are  surrounded  by  a spreading  memlirane 
which  attaches  them  to  the  stigma:  the 
pollen  masses  being  oblong,  with  a pellucid 
Interior  margin,  and  attached  by  short  ' 
processea  The  pentagonal  stigma  is  , 
lengthened  out  Into  a cone.  The  follicles 
are  solitary,  long  and  cylindrical,  and  con- 
tain numerous  comose  seeda  The  hairy  i 
ring  In  the  tliroat  of  the  corolla  separstes 
this  genus  from  llnya,  to  which  otlierwisc 
It  is  very  nearly  related.  C.  mnltifiorum  is 
a well-known  handsome  hothouse  shrub, 
often  called  Ct/rtoeerat  rtflexurn.  [W.  C.]  i 

CKNTUSCULU8.  Bastard  Pimpernel.  I 
A minute  berbaceons  plant  belonging  to 
the  Prinraloceiedtnd  closely  allied  toAnopal- 
Its,  from  which  it  may  at  once  he  distin- 
guished by  Its  fonr-parted  flowers  and  four 
stamens,  which  are  glabrous.  The  whole 
plant  consists  of  a small  flbrous  root,  a 
simple  or  Bllghtly-bmiirbed  stem,  whirli 
rarely  exceeds  an  inch  and  a half  in  height, 
from  a dozen  to  twenty,  or  less,  ovate- 
pointed  sessile  leaves,  and  a few  solitary 
sessile  flowers  of  a pinkish  hue  and  of 
very  short  duration.  The  seed-vessels 
resemble  those  of  pimpernel,  for  a starved 
specimen  of  which  the  plant  might  he 
mistaken.  It  grows  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  In  sandy  or  gravelly  places,  espe- 
cially where  water  has  sto^  dnrltig  tlic 
winter,  and  not  nnfreqncntly  In  company 
with  another  minnte  plant,  Badiola  Jfille- 
grana.  French,  CetUenilU  b€u»ett»;  Ger- 
man, OentunkeL  [C  A.  JJ 

CEPHAELI8.  The  plant  producing  the 
true  Ii>ecacuanha  belongs  to  this  genus 
of  Cinehonacea,  which  is  charact^sed 
by  its  flowers  being  collected  together  In 
heads  surrounded  by  a leafy  involucre;  i 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  very  small  and  flve- 
toothed;  the  coroUa  funnel-shaped  wltli 
live  small  lobes ; the  anthers  Inclosed 
within  the  corolla ; and  the  fruit  succulent 
with  two  compartments,  each  containing  a 
single  seed,  striated  on  the  outer  side.  I ' 
The  Ipecacuanha  plant  Is  a native  of 
Brazil.  Its  root,  the  port  used  in  medicine. 

Is  flexuoBC  but  little  branclied,  and  the  | 
rind  Is  marked  by  a number  of  circular 
projecting  knots  or  rings  which  are  very 
characteristic.  The  stem  Is  creeping  and  ' 
herbaceous,  with  oblong  ohovate  leaves  ' 
and  drooping  beads  of  flowers.  The  emetic  I 
properties  of  the  root  are  due  to  a 
chemical  principle  called  emetin.  ' 

Ipecacuanha  is  largely  employed  in  medi-  : 
cine  as  a safe  emetic,  and  In  smaller 


quantities  it  acts  on  the  skin,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  bronchial  passages.  Some 
persons  are  so  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  this  drug  that  they  cannot  remain  in  a 
room  where  there  is  Ipecacuanha  without 
severe  sufiferlng.  It  is  likewise  highly 
esteemed  in  dysentery,  though  not  so 
much  80  now  as  formerly.  Louis  XIV, 
paid  1000  Louis  d’or  to  a physician  named 
Heivetius  for  the  purchase  of  a remedy  for 
dysenterj',  under  which  the  Dauphin  was 
! then  suffering.  This  remedy  was  Ipeca- 
cuanha. Heivetius  derived  his  knowledge 
of  it  from  a merchant,  who  from  gratitude 
for  attention  paid  him  during  illness,  by 
Heivetius,  gave  the  latter  some  of  the 
root  as  a remedy  for  dysentery.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CEPHALANDRA.  A dioecious  climbing 
cucurbltaceous  plant,  native  of  the  Cai)e 
of  Good  Hope,  with  thickened  branches, 
simple  tendrils,  and  large  orange-yellow 
flowers  with  a flve-toothed  calyx.  The  five 
stamens  grow  in  three  parcels,  inserted 
Into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  are  ad- 
herent at  the  top  into  a globose  head  bearing 
the  anthers — hence  the  name  of  the  genus. 
The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
and  of  a purple  colour.  [M.  T.  Mj 

CEPHALANTHERA.  A genus  of  orchids 
cut  off  by  Richard  from  EpipactU,  which 
the  species  entirely  resemble  in  their 
tough  fibrous  roots  and  broad  ribbed 
leaves,  not  only  clothing  the  whole  stem, 
but  passing  gradually  into  bracts.  It 
differs  from  Epipactis  in  its  antliers  being 
terminal,  as  in  Arethiiaa,  not  dorsal.  The 
species  have  nearly  regular  white  or  red 
half-closed  flowers  with  a saccate  hypochll, 
and  do  not  occur  in  the  New  World  or 
the  southern  hemisphere.  In  the  Old  they 
are  found  from  Western  Europe  to  the 
extremest  East  of  Asia,  in  the  Japanese 
Archipelago.  C.  pallens,  ensi/olia,  and 
rubra  are  wild  in  woods  in  this  country. 

CEPHALANTHIUM.  The  capltulum  or 
flower-head  of  composites. 

CEPHALANTHUS.  A name  expres-sive 
of  tlie  aggregation  of  the  flowers  into 
heads,  and  applied  to  a genus  of  cmcho- 
naceous  plants  called  in  North  America 
Button-wood.  The  calyx  is  tubular  with 
an  angular  four-toothed  limb;  the  corolla 
tubular,  with  a four-toothed  limb;  the 
stamens  four  in  number,  scarcely  pro- 
truding from  the  corolla;  the  style  pro- 
truded for  a considerable  distance  from 
the  throat  of  the  corolla;  and  the  stigma 
capitate.  The  fruit  is  Inversely  pyramidal 
In  shape,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx,  two  to  four-cell^,  each  cell  or  com- 
partment containing  one  seed,  or  some- 
times two  of  the  seeds  are  absent.  The 
seeds  are  terminated  by  a small  thickened 
knob  at  one  end.  C.  occidentalia  Is  a bushy 
shrub  with  leaves  opposite,  or  sometimes 
three  In  a whorl,  and  yellowish  white 
flowers  In  round  heads  of  the  size  of  a 
marble.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CEPHALARIA.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  tcazelworts,  characterised  by  having 


the  leaves,  which  surround  the  heads  of 
flowers,  shorter  than  the  appendages  wlilch 
are  attached  to  the  surface  supporting  the 
flowers.  The  covering,  technically  called 
Involucel,  which  surrounds  each  flower,  is 
four-sided,  with  eight  grooves,  and  four  to 
eight  teeth  at  the  margin.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
signifying  a ‘head,’  indicating  the  form 
assumed  by  the  groups  of  flowers.  There 
are  about  twenty  siMjcies  known,  some  of 
which  are  natives  of  Middle  Euroi>e, 
others  occur  in  N.  Asia  and  at  the  Cai>e; 
tney  are  mostly  perennial  herbs,  a few 
being  annual,  with  opposite  leaves,  which 
are  eitt^er  toothed  or  deeply  divided ; the 
flowers  white,  yellow,  or  lilac.  [G.  D.] 

CEPHALELYNA.  A section  of  Evelyna. 

CEPHALIUM-  A peculiar  woolly  en- 
I largement  of  the  apex  of  the  stem  of 
! Melocactua,  among  whose  hairs  the  flowers 
: appear. 

I CEPHALODIUM.  A knob-llke  shield, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  genus  S^phophorua. 

. Also  the  capltulum  of  composites. 

! CEPHALOMANES.  A name  under  which 
] It  has  been  proposed  to  separate  a few 
species  of  J^chomunea,  typified  by  T.  . 
javanicum.  It  1s  not  generally  adopts  ! 

CEPHALOPHORUM.  A term  employed 
among  fungals,  sometimes  to  denote  their 
receptacle,  sometimes  their  stipe. 

CEPHALOTACEiE.  The  Australian 
Pitcher-plant,  Cephalotria  follicularia,  a 
curious  herb,  with  radical  leaves  mingled 
with  pitchers,  is  a plant  of  very  doubtful 
affinity.  It  has  been  considered  provision- 
ally as  a distinct  family,  bearing  the  name 
: of  Cephalotacece.  It  has  been  compared 
; with  Eoaacea,  Craasulaccce,  and  Jlanun^ 

' culacew ; hut  It  will  probably  ultimately 
find  Its  place  amongst  or  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Saxi/ragacaa. 

CEFHAL0TAXU8.  A genus  of  Coni- 
/era  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  Taxacea, 

\ nearly  allied  to  the  yew  {Taxua),  in  general 
habit,  foliage,  and  essential  characters ; 

I but  the  male  flowers  are  in  small  heads, 
consisting  of  several  closely-clustered 
I catkins,  and  the  fleshy  disk,  instead  of 
i forming  an  open  cup  round  the  base  of  the 
' seed,  completely  closes  over  it  into  an 
I entire  pericarp,  two  or  three  of  these 
I fruits  being  collected  Into  a drupe-like 
I head.  There  are  four  or  five  species  known, 

! all  from  Japan  or  North  China,  one  of 
which,  C.  Fortuni,  is  now  frequently  planted 
j in  our  collections  of  conifers. 

j CEPHALOTUS.  A genus  of  very  singu- 
• lar  dwarf  pitcher-plants.  C.  follicularia, 

I the  only  species,  is  a native  of  swampy 
I places  in  King  George’s  Sound,  and  may 
frequently  be  met  with  In  gardens.  It  has  a 
very  short  or  contracted  stem,  with  spoon- 
shaped  stalked  leaves,  among  which  are 
mingled  small  pitcher-like  bodies,  placed 
on  short  stout  stalks,  and  closed  at  the  top 
with  lids  like  the  tnie  pitcher-plants 
(Sepenthea).  These  pitchers  are  of  a green 
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colnur,  with  purplror  hn^wn,  mid 

provitloti  wUh  hairs;  tlu‘ mouth  funiljihr*d 
wlUi  a thickemnl  aiui  n^rulariy  notched 
rim.  The  tt<>N\er8  arc  h«>nu*  »>n  a long 
itdke,  and  have  .a  C4»loureU  slx-j»artcd 
calyx,  wlthonr  a corolla;  iwelrc 

longer  than  the  rest,  iniM'itixl  into  a 
disc*  the  aiuhcra  provldcHl  with  a largo 
connective.  There  are  #lx dl?t inci  carivls, 
earh  1»eartug  a single  iK*ed.  Or.  Hm»ker  fa 
a valuable  Phiht  oii  Sepenthtg  in  the 
lTraaj»uc£iou«  0/  tht  Linnwan  ik^itiy,  »ays 


II 


C.phalotuj  folliculurU. 

flist  there  are  no  intenm-illate  (‘tacren 
tnrtarwn  the  orilfii.irj  leave*  and  the  i>ltetc 
of  Cttfikalotun,  hut  that  the  transition 
from  one  to  the  other  is  as  sudden  and 
aliruia  as  from  the  cotyledon*  to  the 
ihtrhers  in  the  seedliior  XfjKVtMin  des- 
vrilKfd  by  him.  The  writer  of  this  iiotiw, 
however,  has  on  more  than  one  orvaslon 
observed  Intermediate  stape.s  twtween  the 
leaves  and  pltrhers  of  this  .\iistmlian 
IMtcher-jilaat,  In  tiie  shape  of  leafstalks 
dilated  and  hollowetl  out  at  the  jioint  la 
the  form  of  a horn,  or  of  ihcnumih  of  a 
trtimiMiL  [M.  T.  M.] 

CEl’Il  AI.OXVS,  A section  of  the  rush 
genus  (Juncut)  rontaiulug  such  speeies  as 
have  the  capsule  iierfeetly  three-celled, 
the  valves  hreaking  away  from  the  jiar- 
titlons,  whirli  remain  .aitaclied  to  the 
central  colmuella.  Tl<e  J.  rcpras  of  the 
southern  states  of  XonU  Anioriva  Is  the 
tyr>o  of  this  svftlou.  [J.  T.  a] 

CEI’H AI.r.M.  In  tlria-k  rompotinds  t= 
the  head,  or  terminal  ma.s.s,  or  Uiiekened 
end  of  anything.  , 

CERA  HE  r.Vt.MA.  The  Peruvi.an  i 
name  for  the  waxy  resinous  matter  serre- ' 
ted  by  the  wax-iKilni,  Ceruiykm  andicoia.  | 

CEItACEUS,  CEIIECR.  Having  the  rou- 1 
sisteiicc  or  appearance  of  wax.  I 

CEKADIA,  A genus  of  the  comisisite  i 
family  found  on  the  south  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  only  knitwn  species.  C./uirala, 
Is  a shrub  witli  tlesby  horiual  and  forking 
stems,  bearing  on  their  aja‘x  a numlar  of 
bright  green  succulent  veiidess  leaves. 


which  aiar  entire  and  apathulate  In  form- 
I Eroiii  the  axils  of  tiiese  the  Hower-luauts 
pr'xaed ; they  an>  soHfiry.  of  a jmie 
yellow  colour,  and  placi>d  on  stalks  hardly 
as  long  a.s  the  leaves.  The  name  Ceradia 
h.is  allusion  to  the  hormnl  appt'arance  ut 
the  I>raiiche».  From  the  wounded  stems 
of  the  plant  exude  small  tear*  of  a gum 
resin,  which  In  tmrnlng  ha.s  a ame.lt  re- 
sembling that  of  myrrh,  and  lirts  Iaa;n 
^ called  African  Udelliura.  [A.  A.  U.3 

j CE-RAISTECO.M51C.VE.  (Fr.)  Any  wild 
OfrasftMni. 

' CERAMIAf’E.F,.  A division  of  rose- 
ipoml  Atg/r  dlsllngulshed  amongst  those 
which  liave  their  s|aire»  colleetetl  without 
, order  within  a hyaline  rac  i(?ongglo»M’r- 
' mtirl,  by  the  capsular  fruit  being  cither 
naked  or  surromided  by  a whorl  of  thread.?. 

; The  external  walls  of  the  capsule  vary  in 
ch.aracter,  and  are  sometimes  membranous 
(favcl)al,  .IS  If  foruual  of  a transformed 
mother  cell.  The  frond  Is  either  compound 
or  simple  and  llhmientous.  [AI.  J.  BJ 

rKU.X.MIHtA.  A name  given  to  the 
glolmse  ovate  or  conical  capaulea  of  pxse- 
sisinal  Algir,  mostly  oia  nlng  by  a terminal 
r«>re,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  fixind. 

; They  an-,  Iiowever,  sometimes  dlftlcult  to 
- distinguish  from  occldia.  Examples  are 
alT'irdiaHiy /cin»£nci«.  rJI.J.  B,]  I 

CKR.AJlirM.  A genus  of  arilcnlaled  - 
rose-»i>ore<l  Algin  known  .at  oim*  by  It* 
central  thread  lieing  covered  .at  Interval.? 
with  a layerof  cellswhirh  give  It  a knotted 
spiH-arame.  Stomeflines  the  setsds  project 
BO  as  to  give  the  frond  somewhat  the 
I aprK.-arauce  of  the  stem  of  Xtftiifelnm. 

■ The  tetrasiHxres  are  sunk  in  the  frond. 

t'aiwular  fruit,  eonslstlng  of  a hyaline  cell 
) ctgitahiing  many  iinguiiir  spores.  .Several 
' siwdes  occur  on  the  coast,  one  or  two  of 
> which  are  amongst  the  most  ordinary 
' par.a.iiie«,uiKiu larger  sea-wwds.  C.rukritm 
is  one  of  the  w-a  wta-ds  most  commonly 
collected  by  summer  visitors  of  our  coast*, 
aboundins  in  company  with  the  more  dell- 
rata-  f.  pellveldum  Iti  almost  every  little 
pool  amongst  the  rock.?.  [M.J,  ll.J 

The  name  Is  also  a synonym  of  Uidg- 
moelilinia,  a peculiar  genus  of  South 
Aniericanfem*.  [T.  Sl.j 

rER.AXAIB.A.  The  Brarlllan  u.amc  of 
a l>-aim  ciilled  C<ipermcui  cerijera. 

CEU.t.RTir.M.  A rather  extensive  genus 
of  Carjp'i'AgiiaCfg’, containing  email  white-  , 
flowered  plants,  generally  called  .Moiises-ur 
Chickwetsls.  .Maiiyof  them  iireamnml.s.and 
are  more  or  less  hairy  or  gtaudular.  Tlu-y 
.are  distinguished  fr-un  other  genera  of  ,tf- 
»uH/c,  by  their  cyllndricitl  caiwule  n]enliig  i 
by  twice  as  many  teeth  us  there  .are  style*.  . 
the  l.itier  ladiig  usually  flve.  The  petals 
are  genimUy  bllld.  The  numlwr  of  sepals, 
I-etols.  and  stamens  v arles ; It  is  generally 
five  In  me  two  former,  and  ten  In  the 
sttiminal  whorl.  Several  .species  occur  In 
Itrlfalu.  C.  trtggiinm  Is  an  Al|iine  decum- 
bent plant  with  only  iliree  style.?,  while  In 
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kll  tlu!  otlier  Britlch  species  tliere  are  nve.  i cakes  C.  Mahatfb,  a native  of  the  middle 
C alpinitm  and  C.  luti/nlium  are  Alpine  and  south  of  Europe,  Is  reiiiarkahle  for  the 
plants  with  erect  fluweriiiK  stems,  and  fraijrance  of  its  flowers,  which,  as  weil  as 
petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx ; the  the  leaves  are  used  by  iierfuiners.  A de-  ' 
former  has  soft,  the  latter  short  rigid  coctlon  of  the  leaves  Is  also  used  In  the 
pubescence.  C.  arvente  Is  a common  manufacture  of  tolmcco  In  France.  The 
English  plant,  somewhat  resembling  the  wood  Is  prized  by  cabinet-makers,  and  in  , 
' last  two,  but  with  much  narrower  hairs,  Austria  the  small  branches  are  used  for  ! 
I and  the  bracts  and  seiials  membranous  at  pliie-slems.  C.  virginiana,  an  American 
the  edges.  The  other  species  have  the  tree,  freuuently  cultivated  in  this  country, 
petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  affords  valuable  wood  for  cabinetmakers. 


often  shorter  than  It.  [J.  T.  S.] 

i 

! CERASUS.  A genus  of  Drupacetp,  fre- 
quently combined  with  Prnnus,  but  dlstm- 
: guishable  by  having  the  following  charac-  < 
I ters.  The  young  leaves  are  folded  In  I 
I halves;  the  flowers  are  arranged  In  umbel- 
like  tufts,  appearing  ticfore  the  leaves  or 
In  terminal  racemes  which  are  produced 
with  the  leaves;  the  fruit  Is  nearly 
globular  in  shape,  destitute  of  the  mealy  \ 
1 bloom  of  the  plum,  or  the  down  of  the  aini- 1 
' cot,  and  having  a roundish  smooth  stone. 
There  are  many  species  of  this  genus 
distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres;  but  as  they  are  very 
subject  to  variations  In  habit  and  appear- . 
aiice,  their  discrimination  Is  a matter  of 
great  difficulty.  C.  Ariuin,  the  Wild-cherry 
or  (lean.  Is  a native  of  Britain  ; it  is  a true 
l>rodocing  no  suckers,  Its  flower-buds  are 
destitute  of  leafy  scales,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit  adheres  to  the  stone,  so  as  not  to 
be  readily  separated  from  It.  C.mdgarin  la 
also  a native  of  Britain ; It  Is  a shrubby 
plant,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers  fnim 
I Its  roots,  the  flower-buds  have  leafy  scales, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  la  readily  sepa- 
rable from  the  stone.  The  wood  of  these 
trees  Is  in  great  request  in  France,  where 
inaliogany  Is  less  common  than  with  us; 

I It  Is  employed  by  cabinet-makers  and 
musicmi-lnstrument  makers.  The  bark 
also  affords  a yellow  dye,  while  the  leaves 
are  said  to  be  used  to  mix  with  tea  The 
1 fruits  of  C.  Arium  are  employed  in  Switzer- 
land and  various  parts  of  Germany  in  the 
distillation  of  a cheap  spirit  known  as 
1 klrschewasser.  Maraschino,  raiafla  and 
' other  liqueurs  are  made  In  part  from  tlie 
fruits  of  this  tree  or  some  of  Its  varletiea 
I The  stalks  of  tlie  fruits  arc  said  to  ho 
!|  employed  In  France  as  a diuretic.  A kind  of 
. gum,  analogous  to  tragacanth,  exudes  in 
I great  abundance  from  tliese  and  also 
I from  other  species  of  this  genua  It  is 
' employed  by  liat-makers  and  others.  A 
double-flowered  variety  of  C.  vulgarir  is  In 
I cultivation;  its  flowers  are  very  showy 
and  interesting  botanicully  from  the  fact 
> tliat  the  pistil  is  re|<laced  by  two  small 
; 1 green  leaves.  C.  PaAun,  the  Bird-cherry. 

] is  also  a native  of  the  British  Islos;  in 
I Bcotlaiid  It  is  known  as  the  Hagberry. 

‘ It  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  the  flowers 
' lieing  arranged  In  terminal  clusters  or 

I racemes.  The  fruit  Is  small,  black,  and 
nauseous  to  the  taste.  In  the  iiortli  of 
. Europe  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  a 
I (lalatable  liqueur;  the  lulce  is  also  ex- 
pressed and  drunk  with  milk,  while  the 
1 1 residue  of  the  fruit  is  kneaded  up  into 


Its  bark  is  astringent  and  is  esteemed  for 
its  febrifugal  properties  From  tlie  fruits 
a liqueur  la  made,  and  when  dried  they  are  I 
mixed  with  iiemmican.  C.  CapoUim,  a j 
native  of  Mexico,  has  also  febrifugal 
properties.  The  rind  of  the  root  is  used  in 
rases  of  dysentery,  and  liy  tanners.  The 
leaves  and  kernels  of  this,  and  Indeed  of 
most  of  tlic  siiecles,  contain  a greater  or  I 
less  proportion  of  prussic  acid ; thus  the  I 
leaves  of  C.  virginiana  are  dangerous  on  | 
this  acimunt.  C.  Capririda  derives  its  ' 
speclflc  name  from  Its  fatal  effects  when 
eaten  by  goats  in  Nepal.  It  1s  this  gene-  ' 
rally  minute  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  or  ; 
prussic  acid  that  renders  so  many  of  these 
fruits  useful  for  flavouring  liqueurs ; 
among  etliers  tlie  kernels  of  C,  vccidm  . 
talU  are  used  for  flavouring  noyean.  ! 

Tlie  6|>ecie8  licretofore  mentioneil  have  I 
all  deciduous  leaves,  hut  there  are  two 
well-known  species,  that  have  evergreen  | 
leaves.  One  is  C.  lutitanica,  commonly  i 
called  the  Portugal  laurel  (though  It  has  | 
no  botanical  affliilty  with  the  true  laurels ; | 
see  Laurusi,  which  is  one  of  the  coin- 
nionest  of  evergreen  shrulis,  very  liardy  j 
and  very  ornaniental,  especially  wlicn  In  ' 
flower.  Tlie  leaves  are  dark  green  with 
reddish  stalks;  the  flowers  white,  In  clus- 
ters; and  the  fruits  small,  dark  purple. 
These  latter  are  niucli  relished  by  blrda 
One  of  tlie  largest  iiiishes  of  this  siiecies 
Is  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  park  at 
Blenheim.  The  otlier  common  evergreen 
species  is  C.  Lauruceriuus,  the  Cherry- 
laurel,  or  Comiuuii  laurel  as  it  is  usually 
called.  This  haa  widely  lance-shaped  re- 
motely serrate  leaves  of  a briglit  shining 
green  colour  aimve,  dull  on  the  lower  sur- 
face. The  leaves,  liark,  and  fruit,  as  well  as 
the  oil  obtained  from  them,  are  more  or 
less  poisonous.  The  vapour  of  the  bruised 
leaves  Is  sufllcient  to  destroy  small  lusectA 
Cherry -laurel  water  Is  a watery  solution  of 
the  volatile  oil  of  this  plaut ; it  contains 
prussic  acid,  and  its  effects,  medicinal  and 
poisonous,  are  similar  to  those  of  that 
add.  Sweetmeats,  custards,  &c.,flavminxl 
with  the  leaves  of  this  plant  liave  occasion- 
ally proved  fatal;  hence  it  is  iieltcr  to  dis- 
card the  use  of  these  leaves  altogether  for 
tliese  purposes,  and  to  employ  tlie  leaves 
of  the  Sweet  Bay,  Lattrun  ntibiliit,  instead, 
as  tliese  are  equally  agrroalilc  in  flavour, 
and  liarniless.  Ttie  Cherry-laurel  was  In- 
triMluced  into  iliis  country  from  the 
Levant  in  the  sixteenth  century.  [M.T.M.] 

The  numerous  varieties  of  cultivated 
Cherries  have  in  ail  probability  originated 
friim  C.  Arium  and  C.  vulgarii.  Those  be- 
longing to  0.  Avium,  of  which  the  Bigar- 
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' rcau  and  the  BLack  Heart  may  be  instanred  | whence  the  original  Clierry  waa  brouelit  to 
I as  typical  of  the  belter  kinds,  have  gene-  Europe.  It  is  cultlv.atcd  in  gurdensalways 
i rally  large  pendent  leaves,  waved  on  the  as  a standaid,  and  by  a graft.  The  ganlens 
I margin,  with  sharp  prominent  veins  be-  consist  wholly  of  cherry-trees,  and  each 
neath,  coarsely  serrated,  of  thinner  texture,  garden  occupies  sevend  acres  of  ground, 
and  of  a more  yellowish-green  colour  than  You  are  permitted  to  enter  these,  and  eat 
thoseof  the  C.giilgaris ; buds  pointed ; How-  as  much  fruit  as  you  please,  without  i>ay- 
ers  large, proceeding  from  woixl  of  not  less  ment ; but  If  you  wish  to  take  any  with 
than  two  years  old  : |>etals  loosely  set;  sta-  you,  you  pay  about  a halfpenny  per  pouniL 
mens  slender.  Irregular  In  length,  some  be-  The  second  variety  Is  an  amber-coloured 
Inglongerand  others  shorter  tliau  the  style,  transparent  Cherry  of  a delicious  flavour. 
From  C.  eaJiian's  arc  derived  such  varieties  It  grows  In  the  wiaxls  In  the  Interior  of 
as  the  May  Duke,  Kentish,  and  Morello.  Asia  Minor,  particularly  on  the  hanks  of 
The  leaves  are  generally  smallerthan  those  theSakari,theanrlentSangnrius.  Thetn.'cs 
of  the  preceding  species,  and  have  their  , attain  aglgantlc  size ; they  arc  ascended  by 
margins  plain,  with  the  veins  beneath  as  • |K-rpcndlcalar  ladders  suspended  from  the  1 
they  approach  the  margin  scarcely  at  all  lowest  branches  The  trunk  of  one  which 
prominent,  the  parenchyma  or  fleshy  I measured  was  live  feet  In  circumference: 
substance  of  the  leaves  being  much  and  the  height  where  the  first  branches 
thicker  than  In  the  former  ; their  colour  Issued  forty  feet ; from  the  summit  of  the 
Is  deep  green ; petioles  comparatively  short  highest  branch  was  from  ninety  to  im 
and  thick,  supporting  the  leaves  nearly  feet ; and  this  immense  tree  was  loaded 
erect ; petals  roundish,  forming  a regular  wSth  fruit.' 

cup-shaped  flower,  with  strong  stamens.  From  a country  naturally  so  favourable 
gcucrally  shorter  than  the  style.  Fruit  to  the  growth  of  the  Cherry,  it  is  probable 
round,  roundish  heart-shaped,  or  oblate,  that  Lucullus  may  have  brought  some  va- 
wlth  a<|ucou8  flesh ; colour  red,  dark  red,  rietles  different  from  any  known  at  Home; 
ornearly  black,  none  being  white,  nor  white  but,  being  indigenous  to  Italy,  Cherries 
and  red.  mnst  have  been  familiarly  recognized  by  a 

Both  these  species  appear  to  be  natives  name  common  to  them  in  the  south  of 
of  Europe,  although  ITIny  states  that  there  Eumiie  long  before  the  Romans  extended 
were  no  Cherries  in  Italy  before  the  victory  their  conquests  as  far  as  Asia  Minor.  In 
obtained  over  MIthrldates  by  Lucullus, who  consequence  of  I’llny's  statement,  the  ex- 
was,  according  to  the  above  author,  the  Istence  of  the  Cherry  as  a native  of  Britain 
flrst  who  brought  them  to  Rome,  about  has  tx-en  questioned  ; but  Mr.  Knight  was 
sixty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  era.  of  opinion  that  Pliny  ‘ must  have  meant  a 
It  is  also  stated  by  the  same  authority  cultivated  variety  of  the  Cherry,  of  which 
that,  ‘ In  less  than  130  years  after,  other  the  Romans  bad  many  In  bis  time ; for  the 
lands  had  Cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain  small  black  Cherry  which  abounds  In  our 
beyond  the  ocean.'  Pliny's  statements,  woods  has  much  too  permanent  habits  to 
Professor  Taglioui  observes,  gave  rise  to  have  been  derived  from  any  cultivated 
the  tale,  so  generally  received  as  a fact,  variety.'  The  species  to  which  Mr.  Knight 
that  Cherries  came  originally  from  Cera-  alludes  Is  Che  C.  Arium  or  C.  tvlreflri*. 
sonte,  now  Zefano,  and  were  therefore  commonly  to  be  met  with  In  the  woods  of 
called  Cerasus  by  the  Latins.  It  may  be  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Some  ■ 
here  observed  that  nearly  all  the  names  of  of  Its  varieties  are  occasionally  found  ‘ 
the  Cherry  In  the  south  of  Europe  and  almost  equal  In  size  and  quality  to  the  cul- 
Ui^rmanlc  languages  are  derived  from  the  tlvated  sorts.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
Kepagoe  of  tlie  Creeks.  Now,  Decandolle  tinned  the  Couromie  Cherry,  so  called 
says  that  the  Cherry  tree  Is  decidedly  wild  trom  Its  being  as  black  as  a crow,  which 
In  Europe,  and  espcclaUj  In  Greece,  where  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  and  Is  very 
it  had  existed  from  a very  early  period,  abundant  In  several  parts  of  England,  and 
for  it  Is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  B.a  particularly  In  Hertfordshire.  G.  rulgnrin  ' 
300,  more  than  two  centuries  before  lu  does  not  appear  to  be  in  general  so  plen- 
reputed  flrst  Introduction  to  Rome  by  | tlful  as  C.  Avium ; yet  there  Is  a variety  i 
Lucullus  from  Oerasontc.  Some  authors  j of  It  which  grows  wild,  abundantly,  by 
are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  sides  of  the  Como  Lake  In  Italy,  and 
that  city  bad  been  derived  from  the  tree,  which  proves  to  l>e  a sort  of  Morello,  but 
previously  known  as  Cvravus  in  the  south  smaller  and  more  round  than  the  common. 
of  Europe,  and  not  that  of  the  tree  In  Varieties  resembling  It,  and  evidently  be- 
question  from  the  city.  In  the  gardens  of  longing  to  the  same  species,  have  also 
^e  latter,  and  In  the  surrounding  country,  been  found  wild  In  Britain. 

Cherry-trees  may  have  been  so  remarkably  With  regard  to  the  present  race  of  cnl- 
abundant  as  to  occasion  its  being  distin-  tlvated  Cherries,  doubtless  many  of  them 
gulshed  by  their  name.  were  introduced  from  Holland  and  Bel- 

When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  visited  Turkey  glum.  Evelj-n  s^-s,  • It  was  owing  to  the 
In  1824,  amongst  other  plants  of  which  he  plain  Industry  of  one  Richard  Haines,  a 
gave  an  account  (TVotis.  7/ort.  Soc,  vl.  32),  ! printer  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  that  the 
he  mentions  the  abundance  of  Cherry- ' flelds  and  environs  of  about  thirty  towns, 
trees  as  follows:  ‘ Pruntu  Cerasus,  two  in  Kent  only,  were  planted  with  fruit  trees 
varieties.  The  flrst  of  these  varieties  is  a ‘ from  Flanders,  to  the  unusual  beneflt  and 
Cherry  of  enormous  size,  that  grows  along  general  Improvement  of  that  county  to 
the  northern  coast  of  Asta  Minor,  from  1 this  day,'  The  Kentish,  sometimes  called  j 


the  Flemish,  had  probably  been  Introduced 
at  the  above  period,  and  lllcewisethe  Blg- 
arreau ; the  former  Is  the  Cerise  de  Mont- 
morency, and  had  most  likely  been  oti- 
taiiied  by  the  Dutch  from  France ; but  it 
would  appear  from  Knoop  that  the  Blgnr- 
reau  tribe  of  Cherries  had  been  introduced 
to  the  Continent  from  Spain  ; for,  he  says, 
in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  these  are 
called  Spanish  Cherries  (Spaeiue  Kerten). 

Tlie  cultivated  varieties  are  now  very 
numerous  In  this  country.  The  following 
rank  among  the  l)cst : May  Duke,  Knight’s 
Earlv  Black,  Elton,  Blgarreau,  Florence, 
Kentish  and  Morello.  The  last  two  are 
not  properly  dessert  kinds,  but  are  other- 
wise very  useful.  The  Kentish  Is  chiefly 
used  for  pies;  iU  stalk  is  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  stone  that  the  latter  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  fruit  by  It,  so  as  to 
leave  the  cherry  apparently  whole,  and  In 
this  state  the  fruit  is  laid  on  hair  sieves 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  it  dries  like 
a sultana  raisin,  becomes  a delicious 
sweet-meat,  and  will  keep  thus  for  twelve 
months.  The  Morello  Is  the  sort  chiefly 
employed  for  preserving  In  brandy. 

Several  highly -esteemed  liqueurs  are 
prepared  from  Cherries.  The  German 
Kirschwasser  is  made  by  distilling  the  fer- 
mented ]uice  of  the  pulp  with  which  the 
stones  and  kernels  are  ground  and  mixed. 
Maraschino,  the  most  celebrated  liqueur  of 
It.-Uy,  Is  also  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  a small  black  Cherry,  with  which,  while 
fermenting,  honey,  some  cherry  leaves,  and 
the  kernels  of  the  fruit,  arc  mixed.  The 
eelelirated  Ratafla  of  Grenoble  Is  prepared 
from  pounded  Cherries,  to  which  brandy, 
sugar,  and  spices  arc  added,  the  mixture 
tielng  then  placed  In  the  sun  or  near  a Are. 
The  gum  of  the  Cherry  tree  closely  resem- 
bles gum  Arabic  in  Its  nature  and  proper- 
ties. The  wood  Is  hard  and  rough,  and  is 
used  by  the  cabinet-makers.  It  has  been 
occ.as1oiially  employed  for  rifle  stocks  In- 
stead of  walnut.  CR-  T.J 

CERATANDRA.  Under  this  name  are 
collected  several  species  of  terrestrial 
Orchids,  inbabltlngthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  have  grassy  leaves,  covering  the 
scape,  and  closely  packed  green  or  yellow 
flowers,  tuniing  black  In  drying.  The 
anther  is  a great  Inverted  horseshoe- 
shaped  body  ; the  lip,  which  is  heart-shaped 
or  angular,  and  bears  some  kind  of  process 
In  Its  middle.  Is  attached  to  the  face  of  the 
column  by  a narrow  unguis.  The  species 
grow  in  sand,  into  which  they  introduce 
long  succulent  hairy  fibres;  they  seem  to 
be  unculllvablc. 

CERATIOLA.  A small  heath-Ilke  ever- 
green shrub,  belouglng  to  the  Empftror 
cetr,  among  which  It  1s  distinguished  by 
Its  two-leaved  membranaceous  calyx,  with 
f(mr  scales  at  the  base,  two  petals,  and  two 
stamens.  C.  ericdtdt*,  the  only  siwcles.  Is 
an  upright  much-branched  shrub,  greatly 
resembling  a heath,  and  varying  from  two 
to  eight  feet  high  ; the  branches  are  erect, 
somewhat  whorled,  and  marked  with  the 
scars  of  the  fallen  leaves ; the  leaves  arc 


In  whorls  of  four,  very  narrow  and  spread 
ing.  Flowers  brownish,  and  very  small, 
solitary  In  the  axils  of  the  upix'r  leaves. 

‘ A n.atlve  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Edlsto 
River,  where  it  covers  a space  300  or  -lOO 
yards  in  width,  and  two  or  three  miles 
long,  which  appears  to  have  been  a sand- 
bank formed  by  some  of  the  ancient 
freshets  of  the  river.  According  to  Pursh, 

U is  also  found  in  the  gravelly  dry  soil  of 
Georgia  and  Florida;  and  in  great  plenty 
on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary’s 
River.'  iLoudmi.)  [C.  A.  J.] 

CERATITE8.  A name  applied  by  Link 
to  the  long  ragged  species  of  ^cidiiwi 
which  grow  on  the  leaves  of  the  moun- 
tain ash  and  whitethorn,  sometimes  at- 
tacking the  fruit  of  the  latter  and  distort- 
ing It.  They  are  now  placed  in  the  genus 
Bwtlelia,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  hereafter.  [M.  J . B.] 

CERATIUM.  This  Is  usually  calleil  a 
capsula  slliquifornils.  A long  slender 
horn-llke  one-celled  superior  fruit,  as  In 
Uypecoum, 

CERATOCALYX  A genus  of  Oroban- 
chacea,  containing  a single  si)ecle8,  para-  ' 
Bltic  ni>on  the  roots  of  other  plants,  a 
native  of  mountains  In  Spain.  It  has  a 
simple  scaly  stem,  and  solitary  sessile 
flowers  In  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  like  Oro- 
banche,  from  which  It  scarcely  differs, 
except  In  the  structure  of  the  calyx,  which 
la  gamosei>alou8,  with  a campanulate  tul>e 
lengthened  out  laterally  Into  two  acute 
narrow  lobes,  truncate  l«*forc  and  behind, 
and  exhibiting  no  trices  of  the  union 
of  the  sepals.  [W.  C.) 

CERATOCAPNOa.  A genus  of  Fumari- 
aettt,  the  four  petals  of  which  are  spurred 
at  the  base  and  two-lofKsd  at  the  apex; 
stamens  six,  united  Into  two  bundles ; 
style  simple,  deciduous.  Fruitcithcra  one- 
seeded  nut,  marked  with  five  ribs,  and 
terminated  by  a long  beak  or  a lance- 
shajicd  pointed  capsule,  two-vaivcd  and 
two-seeded,  the  valves  marked  with  five 
ribs.  The  plants  are  scrambling  shrubs, 
natives  of  Syria  and  Algeria.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CERATOCEPHALU8.  A small  genus  of 
Rnnuneulacetr,  natives  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  They  are  small  annuals 
covered  with  cottony  hairs,  having  many- 
cleft  radical  leaves,  and  numerous  short 
one-flowered  scapes ; calyx  with  live 
sepals ; petals  live,  small,  yellow  : stamens 
live  to  fifteen ; ovaries  numerous.  Acbenes 
in  an  oblong  spike  on  the  receptacle ; they 
have  two  protuberances  and  two  empty 
cells  at  the  Imse,  and  terminate  In  sword- 
shaped  beaks,  about  half  an  Inch  long 
when  mature.  This  beak  which  charac- 
terises the  genus,  is  curved  upwards  In  the 
commonest  species,  C./alcof us,  but  is  nearly 
straight  In  O.ortkoeeras.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CEUATOCHILU8.  Under  this  name 
stand  three  very  little  known  diminu- 
tive orchids  with  simple  stems,  fleshy  dis- 
tichous leaves,  and  minute  axillary  flowers. 
They  Inhabit  trees  In  Java,  where  they 
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live  amnns  mosses  which  partly  conceal 
them.  The  supposed  genus  Omcea  Is  one 
of  the  species.  The  Ctratuchilxa  of  Lod- 
dlges'  Botanical  Cabinet  Is  Stanlurpea. 

CERATOCHLOA.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  Feetucea;  only  one 
species  has  been  descrll)ed,  namely,  C. 
pendula,  which  Is  Bromue  Schraderi,  a 
native  of  Carolina.  [D.  M.] 

CERATODACTYLIS.  A synonyme  of 
Llavea  cordi/olia,  a beautiful  Mexican 
feni.  [T.  M.] 

CERATOGOSPM.  A genus  of  Polygo- 
nacece  founded  on  a plant  cultivated  In  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden.  The  leaves 
arc  stalked,  ovate-triangular  or  hastate, 
with  ochreate  stipules,  cllated  at  the  apex, 
and  extra-axillary  laxfliifonn  flower-spikes. 
The  flowers  are  monoeclously  polygamous, 
thenialcswlth  a flve-parted coloured  calyx, 
while  that  of  the  perfect  flowers  consists  of 
six  segments  In  two  rows,  the  three  Inner 
ones  petalold,  the  three  outer  leathery,  In- 
serleil  into  a tube;  stamens  eight;  nut 
adhering  to  the  tube  of  i>erianth.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CERATOXIA.  A genua  of  leguminous 
plants  remarkable  on  account  of  its  flowers 
being  destitute  of  a corolla,  having  only 
a small  flve-parted  calyx,  live  stamens, 
and  a pistil  with  a sessile  stigma.  The 
male  and  female  organs  are  occasionally 
produced  In  distinct  flowers  on  diSerent 
trees. 

C.  Siliqua,  the  only  species.  Is  a native  of 
the  European,  African,  and  Asiatic  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
where  It  forma  a small  branching  tree 
about  thirty  feet  In  height,  having  wood 
of  a i>retty  pinkish  hue.  Its  pinnate 
leaves  are  composed  of  two  or  three  |ialrs 
of  oval  blunt-topi^  leaflets,  of  a leathery 
texture,  and  a shining  dark-green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  In  small  red  racemes : and 
are  succeeded  by  flat  pods,  from  six  Inches 
to  a foot  In  length,  an  Inch  or  rather  more 
in  width,  and  scarcely  a quarter  of  an  inch 
In  thickness,  of  a shining  dark  purplish- 
brown  colour : they  do  not  split  open  like 
many  other  pods,  and  contain  numerous 
small  seeds  arranged  in  a line  along  the 
centre  of  the  pod,  each  seed  l)elng  con- 
tained In  a seinrate  cell  formed  by  the 
fle.shy  pull)  of  the  pod.  The  tree  Is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries,  especially  in  such  as 
suffer  from  periodical  drought,  its  long 
roots  penetrating  to  a great  depth  in 
search  of  water.  It  Is  called  AIgan)ba 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Kharoub  by  the 
Arabs,  whence  comes  our  English  name 
Carol)  or  Caroub,  the  pods  lading  called 
carnb-pods,  or  carotelieans,  or  sometimes 
sugar  pods.  These  pods  contain  a large 
quantity  of  agreeably  flavoured  mucilagi- 
nous and  sacch.arlne  matter,  and  are  com- 
monly employed  In  the  south  of  Europe  for 
feeding  horses,  mules,  pigs,  Ac.,  and  occa- 
sionally, In  times  of  scarcity,  for  human 
food.  During  the  last  few  years  consider- 
ablequantities  of  them  have  been  Imported 
into  this  country  and  used  for  feeding 


cattle ; but  although  they  form  an  agree-  ' 
able  article  of  food,  they  do  not  possess 
much  real  nutritive  property,  the  saccha-  1 
line  matter  belonging  to  the  class  of  foods 
termed  carbonaceous  or  heat-givers,  the 
seeds  alone  possessing  nitrogenous  or  ' 
flesh-forming  materials,  and  these  are  so  ^ 

I small  and  hard  that  they  arc  apt  to  escape  j 
I mastication.  They  form  one  of  the  Ingre- 
1 dientg  in  the  much-vaunted  cattle-foods  I 
] at  present  so  extensively  advertised,  the  | 
I green  tint  of  these  foods  arising  from  this 
admixture.  Some  years  ago  they  were 
I sold  by  chemists  at  a high  price,  and  were  I 
I used  by  singers  who  Imagined  that  they  : 
softened  and  cleared  the  voice.  By  fer- 
I mentation  and  distillation  they  yield  a 
spirit  which  retains  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  pod. 

Besides  the  name  of  Carob-beans,  these 
podsare  alsocommonly  called  Locust-pods, 
or  8t.  John’s  Bread,  In  consequence  of  its 
having  once  t«-en  supposed  that  they 
formed  the  food  of  fit.  John  In  the  wilder- 
ness, butit  is  now  more  generallyadmitted 
' that  the  locusts  of  8t.  John  were  the 
animals  so  called,  and  which  are  at  the 
1 present  day  used  as  food  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries. There  Is  more  reason,  however,  for 
entertaining  the  belief  that  these  i>od8 
were  the  husks  mentioned  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son.  The  small  seeds  are 
said  to  have  been  the  original  carat  weight 
used  by  jewellers.  [A.  8.5 

I CERATOPETALUM.  A genus  of  Aus- 
tralian shrubs  or  small  trees,  t>elonglng  to 
Cunoniacea.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  ter- 
nate,  with  the  leaflets  coriaceous,  serrated, 

I the  stipules  somewhat  leaf-Ilke,  caducous. 
The  flowers  are  small  yellow  In  terminal 
panicles  ; the  calyx  tube  la  adherent  to  the 
I ovary,  and  the  limb  is  flve-|)arted;  petals 
i flve,  cut  Into  a fringe  of  linear  segments ; 
stamens  ten,  the  anthers  l>eaked ; capsule 
one-seeded,  gaping  at  the  apex,  aiiderowned 
by  the  calyx  limb.  They  have  a gummy 
secretion.  [J.  T.  8.] 

I CERATOPHYLLFM.  CERATOPHTL-  I 
I LACEyE.  An  aquatic  floating  herb, 
with  numerous  verticlllate  llnear-flilform 
, leaves  several  times  forked ; and  minute  | 
i sessile  unisexual  flowers  of  the  most  sIm-  i 
i pic  construction.  There  Is  no  real  perl-  1 
anth,  hut  each  flower  is  surrounded  by  a j 
I whorl  of  minute  bracts;  the  males  consist 
; of  twelve  to  twenty  oblong  scs.sllcanthers; 

' the  females  of  a small  ovary  with  a simple 
i style,  and  containing  a single  pendulous 
ovule.  The  fruit  Is  a small  nut,  smooth 
i or  more  or  legs  armed  with  prickly  ap- 
I pendages,  the  seed  has  no  albumen,  and 
the  embryo  Is  remarkable  for  a highly  de- 
veloped placenta.  The  plant  has  some 
I general  resemblance  to  the  aquatic  Ifa- 
• loragea;  or  the  Callitriche,  but  there  Is 
J nothing  In  Its  nature  to  indicate  any  Im- 
' mediate  afllnity  with  the  various  families 
I to  which  it  has  l)een  appended,  and  It 
stands  at  present  as  an  Isolated  genus  or 
' family.  C.  demersum,  the  only  si>ecle8 
known.  Is  common  in  pools  nr  slow 
I streams  over  a great  part  of  the  world. 
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It  Tsrles  mach  in  the  shape  and  ex-  , 
erescenccs  of  the  fruit,  and  iiaa  been  ac- 
cordingly divided  by  some  botanists  Into 
tlx  or  more  supposed  species,  mure  gener- 
ally considered  as  varieties. 

CERATOPSia  JEpipogum. 

CERATOPTERIDINEiE.  One  of  the 
primary  subdivisions  or  tribes  of  the  poly-  ' 
podiaceous  ferns,  distinguished  by  the 
broad  Incomplete  or  rudimentary  oondi-  ' 
tion  of  the  ring  of  the  sessile  glolHise  ' 
spore-cases,  the  latter  containing  few  large  , 
spores,  concentrically  striated  on  tlieir 
three  facet.  CT.  M.]  | 

CER.ATOPTERIS.  A peculiar  genus  of  : 
tropical  aquatic  ferns,  constituting  the  ' 
group  CeratopUridinea,  or  the  Parkeriete  of  ; 
some  authors.  Tliey  have  sometimes  been  j 
associated  with  the  Pterideir,  or  even  the  | 
Polppodute,  but  seem  to  be  more  correctly 
regarded  as  a distinct  group,  characterised 
by  having  the  ring  of  the  spore-cases  very 
broad.  Incomplete,  or  merely  rudimentary 
and  obliquely  vertical,  the  spore-cases 
being  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  spores  . 
few,  comparatively  large,  obtusely  trlgo-  | 
nal,  each  of  the  faces  being  beautifully 
marked  with  concentric  lines.  The  only  ! 
specie.s,  C.  thalictroidet,  is  fonnd  scattered 
through  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  re- 
gions of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Austra- 
lasia, either  Boating  or  attached  to  the  soil 
In  shallow  still  or  slightly  moving  waters. 
The  fronds  are  much  divided,  membra- 
naceous, and  succulent  In  the  fresh  state : 
the  sterile  ones  more  foliaceous  and  less 
dividcd,with  evident  reticulated  veins;  the 
fertile  ones  taller  and  more  erect,  and  di- 
vided into  linear  somewhat  sillquose  seg- 
ments, everywhere  sorlferous  beneath  the 
recurved  InUuslum-llke  margin,  and  with 
the  veins  distinctly  anastomosing.  Both 
forms  of  frond,  especially  the  sterile  ones, 
are  proliferous,  often  freely  so.  The  suc- 
I culetit  foliage  of  this  fern  is  boiled  and 
I eaten  as  a vegetable  by  the  poorer  classes 
I In  the  Indian  Archipelago.  [T.  M.J 

CERATOSTACHYa.  A genus  nsuaily  re- 
I fem-d  to  Comtrretacem,  containing  a tree 
from  Japan,  with  oblong  entire  smooth 
leaves,  glaucous  l>eneath,  and  axillan  soli- 
tary spikes  of  flowers,  forming  dense 
heads.  [J.  T.  S.J 

CERATOSTEMSIA.  A gennsof  vacclnl- 
aceous  plants,  consisting  of  I'cnivian 
shrubs,  with  superior  Bve-toothed  calyx; 
a tubular  corolla  with  a flve-tootbed  limb ; 
ten  stamens  included  within  the  corolla, 
the  fliaments  united  below  into  a cup,  and 
the  anthers  opening  by  pores;  and  a flve- 
celled  ovary  with  several  seeds,  ri[>enlng 
Into  a kind  of  l>crry  surmounted  l>y  the 
limb  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CERATOSTTLIS.  A small  and  unim- 
portant genus  of  terrestrial  orchids 
Inhabiting  tropical  Asia.  It  contains 
two  sections,  one  made  up  of  species 
I with  long  terete  one-leaved  simple  stems 
with  a dense  elnstcr  of  minute  flowers  in 


the  axil ; the  other  with  a branched  slem 
like  that  of  caulescent  Maxitlariai.  These 
last  constitute  the  spurious  genus  Trigo- 
nanthu». 

CERATOTHEC.A.  A genus  of  Si-savietr, 
containing  a single  species  from  tropical 
Africa.  It  Is  a herbaceous  plant,  with  an 
erect  tetragonous  stem,  opposite  petlolatc 
and  dentate  leaves,  and  single  flowers  on  | 
short  axillary  peduncles,  with  two  glandu- 
lifemus  bracteoles  at  their  base.  The  per- 
sistent calyx  is  deeply  divided  into  live 
acuminate  lobes  ; the  corolla  tube  is  short 
and  campaiiulate,  and  the  limb  bilabiate 
and  flve-cleft.  There  are  four  dldynamous 
stamens,  and  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
fifth.  The  style  is  simple  and  deciduous, 
with  a bilamellate  stigma.  The  membrana- 
ceous truncate  capsule  has  the  comers  of 
the  apex  produced  into  two  or  generally 
four  horns.  The  free  central  placenta 
bears  many  flat  obovate  seeds.  [W.  C.3 

CERATOZAMIA.  The  name  of  this  genus 
of  Cycddactrr  refers  to  Its  most  prominent 
distinguishing  feature:  the  presence  of 
two  horns  on  the  scales  of  its  zamla-like 
fruit.  The  stem  Is  short  and  globular, 
giving  off  numerous  pinnate  leaves.  The 
flowers  arc  dlceclous ; the  males  In  cones, 
whose  scales  are  provided  with  two  little 
teeth  at  the  point,  and  with  numerous 
anthers  on  their  under  surface ; the 
females  consisting  of  numerous  scales 
with  a thickened  hexagonal  disc-like  top 
provided  with  two  diverging  horns,  each 
scale  concealing  two  seeds.  ITie  plants  are 
natives  of  Mexico.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CERBERA.  This  name  is  Intended  to 
imply  that  the  plants  to  which  It  belongs, 
are  as  dangerous  as  Cerberus;  and  some  of 
them  indeed  are  poisonous.  Botanlcally, 
it  is  applied  to  a genus  of  Apoeynacea, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia,  with  terminal  flowers  disposed  in 
corymbs.  The  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped, 
with  the  limb  divided  Into  five  olilique 
lobes,  and  the  throat  provided  with  five 
teeth.  The  stamens  are  live.  Included 
within  the  corolla,  their  anthers  tipped 
with  a distinct  spine.  The  ovary  is  two- 
lobed,with  two  compartments,  having  two 
I to  four  seeds  in  each.  The  stigma  is  dis- 
j cold,  with  a wavy  margin.  The  fruit  con- 
I slsts  of  two  separate  dmpes,  one  of  which 
is  usually  abortive.  The  Inner  shell  of 
the  drope  is  fibrous,  partly  divided,  when 
ripe.  Into  two  divisions,  and,  when  seen  In 
the  dried  state,  much  resembling  a ball  of 
I string.  These  plants  possess  a milky  juice 
of  a poisonous  character,  though  some  of 
the  species  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  the 
venomous  qualities  possessed  by  the  rest. 
The  seeds  of  C.  Ahnrai are  very  poisonous, 
and  the  wood  of  this  tree  has  an  abomin- 
able odour.  The  seeds  of  C.  Mangha$  are 
emetic  and  poisonous.  C,  Odoli<i»i,a  Malabar 
i tree,  la  cited  by  LIndIcy,  as  )>eing  Inno- 
I cuous,  hut  this  character  applies  prolwbly 
to  the  fleshy  dru|a?,  the  nut  In  the  Interior 
I being  narcotic  and  even  poisonous.  The 
' bark  Is  purgative  : the  unripe  fruit,  more- 
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over,  I*  danircrou*,  nod  ie  said  to  lie  used 
by  the  natives  of  Travancore  to  destroy 
dugs ; the  teeth  of  the  niifort  unate  animals 
being,  as  is  reported,  loosened  so  as  to  fall 
out  after  masticating  It,  See  I’late  a, 
flg.  e,  [M.  T.  M,] 

CEHCIDirM.  The  mycelium  or  spawn 
of  certain  fuugnla 

CERCIFIX.  (Fr,)  Tragopogrm  porrifoUus. 

CERCIS.  Judas  Tree.  This  tree  divides 
with  the  Elder  the  Ignominy  of  being  that 
on  which  the  arch-traitor  hanged  himself, 
neither  legend  being  worth  the  trouble  of 
sifting.  It  Is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  several  countries  of  Asia  from 
Byria  to  Japan,  and  is  a handsome  low 
tree  with  a spreading  head,  easily  distin- 
guished among  the  leTOminons  order  by 
its  simple  glabrous  kidney-shaped  leaves, 
and  by  its  purple  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced abundantly  in  May  before  the  leaves, 
not  only  from  the  young  twigs,  but  from 
the  matured  branches,  and  even  the  main 
trunk.  The  Bowers  arc  succeeded  by  flat 
thin  brown  pods,  nearly  six  inches  in 
length,  which  remain  on  the  tree  all  tho 
year.  These  are  not  generally  produced  in 
this  country,  unless  the  tree  be  planted 
against  a wall,  but  In  awarmercllmatc  they 
perfect  themselves  In  ahundance,and  afford 
a ready  means  of  propagation.  The  leaves 
are  remarkable  for  their  unusual  shape, 
for  the  pale  bluish  green  of  their  upper 
surface,  and  for  their  sea-green  hue  be- 
neath. The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  acid 
taste,  and  are  sometimes  mixed  with  salads 
or  made  into  fritters  with  hatter,  and  the 
flower  buds  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  This  spe- 
cies Is  known  as  C.  Siliguaslrum,  from  the 
conspicuous  ap|>earance  of  its  seed-|>ods. 

C.  canadensis  (French  Bouton  Bouge), 
bears  a general  resemblance  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  is  smaller  and  more  slender.  It 
may  at  once  lie  distinguished  by  Its  leaves 
being  heart-shaped  and  pointed.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  The 
flowers  arc  less  numerous  and  of  a paler 
rose  colour : these  arc  used  by  the  French 
Canadiiuis  in  s.alads  and  pickles,  and  the 
young  branches  to  dye  wool  of  a nankeen 
colour.  The  wood  of  both  species  is  hard 
and  variously  marked  with  lilack,  green, 
and  yellow,  on  a grey  ground.  A new  siie- 
cles,  C.  ehinensis,  which  has  been  recently 
iBtrodiiced  from  China,  has  ses.sllc  flowers, 
of  which  the  standard  Is  striped.  French, 
Oainier,  Arbre  de  Judte  ; Cerman,  Juda*- 
bourn.  [C,  A.  J.] 

CERETR  An  extensive  genus  of  Cnefo- 
ette,  the  sjiecles  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  singularity  of  form,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  Their  stems  are 
fleshy  while  young,  but  many  of  them 
harden  and  even  become  woody  In  course 
of  time ; they  vary  very  much  in  form, 
some  species  having  cylindrical  and  ribbed 
or  fluted  stems,  whilst  others  have  them 
nearly  square  or  angular:  some  groa’ erect, 
others  creep  along  the  ground  or  up  tn-es, 
and  send  out  roots  from  their  sides; 


I many  are  unbranched,  while  others  have 
numerous  branches,  and  some  are  jointed. 

I The  majority  arc  anned  with  spines,  which 
radiate  from  little  cushion-like  tufts,  placed 
at  regular  Intervals  along  the  ridges  or 
, angles  of  the  stems.  Their  flowers  are 
1 distinguished  by  the  tube  lieing  somewhat 
funnel-shaped  and  generally  armed  with 
i small  spines,  by  the  numenius  stamens 
being  united  only  at  the  Iwse,  and  nearly 
[ as  long  as  the  petals,  and  by  the  slender 
thread-like  style  scarcely  exceeding  tho 
stamens  in  length, 

C.  giganteus,  the  Suwarrow  or  Baguaro 
of  the  Mexicans,  Is  the  largest  and  most 
striking  siiecles  of  the  genus.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hot,  arid,  and  almost  desert 
regions  of  New  Mexico,  extending  from 
Bouora,  in  lot.  ,10°  N.,  to  Williams  river,  in 
lat.  35=  K.,  and  found  growing  In  rocky 
valleys  and  upon  mountain  sides,  often 
springing  out  from  mere  crevices  in  the 
hard  rock,  and  imparting  a singular  aspect 
' to  the  scenery  of  the  country.  Its  tall 
I stems  with  upright  branches  liKiking  like 
; telegraphic  posts  for  signalling  from  point 
1 to  point  of  the  rocky  mountains.  'V^lle 
young  the  stems  arc  of  a globular  fonn,  ' 
gradually  becoming  cluli-shaiied,  and  ultl-  | 
mately  almust  cylindrical,  and  from  flfty 
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to  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  a diameter  of 
about  two  feet  at  middle  height,  and  gra- 
dually tapering  Ixith  upwards  and  down- 
wards to  aixmt  one  foot.  They  are  moat 
frequently  unbranched,  but  stime  of  the  ; 
older  ones  have  branches,  which  Issue  at  , 
right  angles  from  the  stem  and  then  curve 
upwards  and  grow  parallel  with  it.  The  | 
stems  are  regularly  libbed  or  fluted,  the  i 
ribs  varying  In  numlier  from  twelve  to 
twenty,  and  have,  at  intervals  of  almut  an  i 
Inch,  thick  yellow  cushions  iienring  live  or 
six  large  and  many  smaller  spines.  The  | 
fli'wers  are  produced  near  the  summit  of  I 
the  stems  and  branches,  and  are  about  I 
four  or  live  inches  long  by  three  or  four 
in  diameter,  having  light  cream-coloured 
petals.  The  fruits  are  about  two  or  throe 
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' Inches  hmff.  of  a frreen  colour  and  oval  I 
I form,  having  a broad  scar  at  the  top  | 
I caused  by  the  flowers  falling  away ; when 
' rl|ie  they  burst  into  three  or  four  pieces,  ' 
which  curve  hack  so  as  to  resemble  a 
flower.  Inside  they  contain  numerouslittle  ‘ 
black  seeds  imbedded  in  a crimson-coioured 
pulp  which  the  PImosand  Pajiagos  Indians 
make  Into  an  excellent  preserve:  and  they 
also  eat  the  ripe  fruit  as  an  article  of  food, 
gathering  it  by  means  of  a forked  stick 
tied  to  the  end  of  a long  pole. 

C.  MacDonaldia  is  one  of  the  night- 
flowering  kinds,  and  Is  of  great  beauty, 
its  flowers  when  fully  eximnded  being  as 
much  as  fourteen  inches  In  diameter, 
having  numerous  radiating  red  and  bright 
orange  sepals  and  delicately  white  petals. 
The  stems  are  cylindrical,  creeping,  and 
branched,  not  much  thicker  than  the  little  I 
Anger,  and  having  here  and  there  small  > 
swellings  with  a spine  in  the  centre.  It  is 
a native  of  Honduras.  The  most  common 
nlght-flnwerlng  kind  Is  the  C.  grandiflorita, 
a native  of  the  West  Indies.  [A.  8.] 

CERPEUIL.  (Pr.I  Scanilix  Cere/otinm. 
j — A'  AIGUILLETTEfl.  Scandix  Pecten- 
! Venerit.  — CPLTIVE'.  AnlArincut  Cere- 1 
/a/t'um.  — DBS  FOVS.  Anthriacus  vulgaris. 
— MUSyCB'.  Jigrrhis  odorata. 

CERINTHE.  A small  genus  of  borage- 
worts.  consisting,  with  one  exception,  of  ; 
annual  plants,  with  oval  glaucous  stem-  ■ 
cla.“ping  leavi-s,  and  tubular  flowers  In  < 
onc-sld<^  drooping  leafy  raCemes.  The 
sia’cies  are  mostly  European,  and  are  more  ' 
remarkable  for  their  singularly  glaucous 
a-jiert  than  for  beauty.  Two  specles.  C. 
major  and  C.  minor,  have  been  long  culti- 
vated in  gardens  under  the  name  of ' 
Honeywort,  an  appellation  due  to  the 
I abundance  of  honey  secreted  by  their 
blossoms,  which  are  much  resorteil  to  by  ' 

! liees.  C.  major  grows  about  a foot  high,  ' 
with  a branched  stem,  oval  stem-clasping  > 
leave.s,  minutely  toothed  at  the  margin, 
set  with  rough  white  dots,  and  covered  ‘ 
w Ith  a bluish  white  bloom.  The  crook-like 
racemes  of  flowers  have  on  each  side  a 
row  of  imbricated  oval  leaves,  the  purplish  [ 
corolla  being  about  an  inch  long,  con- ' 
tracted  at  the  mouth,  with  a narrow  five-  ] 
toothed  spreading  margin,  and  a fruit 
of  two  conical  black  nuts.  C.  minor  has 
smaller  yellow  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  connivent  and  not  rellexed.  In  j 
C.  rrtoTta  the  tul>e  of  the  corolla  is  curved,  i 
and  the  leaves  are  blotched  with  silvery- 
white.  [W.  T.] 

CERINC.S.  The  colour  of  yellow  wax. 

CERIOPS.  Trees  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  genus  Rhizophora,  by  their 
smaJl  Ave-jiarted  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  are  hairy  at  the  imlnta  The  ten 
stamens  are  placed  In  i>alrs  before  the 
petals.  The  lower  part  of  the  ovary  has 
three  compartments  and  six  ovules,  while 
the  upper  |>art  is  solid,  and  ends  in  a stylo 
which  Is  longer  than  the  stamens.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  mangrove  family  the  seed 
has  the  curious  habit  of  gcnulnatlng  and  • 


protruding  from  the  fruit  while  still 
attached  to  the  bough.  The  trees  are 
natives  of  the  shores  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Australia.  CM.  T.  M.I 

CERISETTE.  (Fr.)  Solanum  pseudo- 
capsicum. 

CERISIER  A'  BOrgUETS.  (Fr.)  CerasHS 
vulgaris.  — D’ AMOUR.  Solanum  pseudo- 
aipsicum.  — DE  LA  T0DS8AINT.  Cera- 
sus  semperfloretis.  — NAIN.  Lonieera 
tatarica,  and  also  Cerasus  Chamepcerasus. 
— I'ETIT  HKd  HOTTENTOTS,  Celastrus  j 
tucidus.  \ 

I 

CERIUM,  CERIO.  Same  as  CarS'opsia  | 

CERNUE.  (Fr.)  Agrostis  stolonifera.  i 

CERNCOrS.  Inclining  a little  from  the  ; 
perjiendlcular  ; generally  applied  to  droop-  ' 
ing  flowers.  I 

CER0CHILU8.  Rhamphldia.  j 

CEROPEGIA.  A genus  of  .tscicpfndrtccrp,  ; 
containing  more  than  fifty  species  of  ' 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  or  under-  . 
shrubs,  natives  of  India  and  Africa.  They  ] 
have  a bulbous  root,  and  short  erect  or 
slender  twining  stems,  with  opposite 
leaves  and  Interpetlolar  umbels  of  few  or  • 
many  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  flvo-i>arted.  j 
The  corolla  tube  is  slender  In  the  middle,  | 
exiMUiding  more  or  less  la'lew  ns  well  as 
above,  when"  the  limb  divides  Into  flvo  i 
generally  slender  portions,  which  being  I 
united  at  their  points  form  a glolmse  bead.  I 
The  staminal  corona  consists  of  live,  ten,  ! 
or  fifteen  ligulate  lobes  in  one  or  two  | 
series.  The  gynosteglum  is  Included,  j 
The  anthers  have  no  membrane.  The  | 
ixdlen  masses  are  rounded,  have  a pellucid  j 
Interior  margin,  and  are  connected  by  ! 
sliort  processes.  The  slender  follicles  are  I 
cylindrical  with  comose  seeds.  Several 
species  are  employed  for  food : in  some 
rases  the  w hole  plant  is  eaten  ns  a salad,  in 
others  the  fleshy  leaves,  stems  and  tubers, 
are  used  os  pot  vegetables.  W 

CKROPTERIS.  A name  formerly  pro- 
posed but  not  adoptetl  for  the  species  of 
(/pmnogramma,  which  have  the  surface 
covered  by  a coloured  powdery  secretion, 
and  which  arc  familiarly  known  as  Gold 
Ferns  and  Silver  Ferns,  from  the  colour  of 
this  substance  which  is  of  a waxy  nature, 
whence  the  name.  [T.  M.] 

CEROXYLON.  This  genus  of  palms  is  i 
by  some  botanists  combined  with  the  j 
genus  Iriartea,  from  which,  however.  It  is  I 
distinguished  by  the  spatlie  or  bract  which  ! 
covers  the  young  flower  s|>ikcs  being  | 
entire  (in  Iriartea  it  is  divided),  by  some  | 
at  its  flowers  being  perfect,  while  those  of  j 
Iriartea  are  all  Imrierfect,  and  also  by  a 
slight  difference  in  the  position  of  the  ! 
eint>ryo  in  the  seed.  Both  calyx  and  j 
corolla  an*  three-parted,  the  calyx  being  I 
very  minute;  the  stamens  are  generally  j 
twelve  in  numtx'r,  but  occasionally  vary  | 
from  nine  to  flftecn ; and  the  females  have  [ 
a three-celled  ovary  and  three  stigmas. 
The  fruit  Is  a small  round  berry  containing 
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I one  seed.  Three  eixjrieg  of  tbU  irenu»  aro  ' 
I knon’ii,  two  of  wblrli  are  noble  trece  u( 

I great  height. 

C.  (indicota,  tbc  Wax  Palm  of  Now 
! Greniula,  was  first  made  known  and  de- 
■ scrilx'd  by  the  eelebrated  travellera  Uuin- 
I hnldt  and  Boiiplaiid,  who  found  it  growing  i 
• In  great  abundance  In  veo'  elevated  regions 
; on  the  chain  of  mountains  winniting  the  t 
courses  of  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  j 
In  New  Grenada,  extending  almost  as  high  ! 
as  the  lower  limit  of  penx'tual  snow,  i 
which  Is  a remarkable  fact  when  it  is  I 
remembered  that  the  generality  of  the  , 
palm  tribe  Inxuriau-  in  tropiMt  cHiuab  s. 

I It  has  a straight  tnink  of  great  height.  . 

' aud  about  a foot  In  diameter,  cylindrical 
I for  the  first  half  of  Its  height,  after  which 
' it  swells  out,  hut  again  conlnicts  to  Its 
original  dimension  at  the  summit ; but  the 
1 most  singular  feature  connecUal  with  the 
: trunk  Is  the  circumstance  of  Its  being 
' covered  with  a thin  coating  of  a whitish 
I waxy  substance  which  gives  It  a curious 
marble-llke  appeanmee.  It  Is  surmounted 
by  a tuft  consisting  of  from  six  to  eight 
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bondaome  pinnate  leaves,  each  of  which  is 
about  twenty  feet  long,  and  has  a strong 
thick  footstalk,  the  base  of  which  spreads 
ont  and  clasps  round  the  trunk,  leavlug  a 
circoUr  acar  when  it  falls  away;  the 
leaflets  are  densely  covered  on  the  nnder 
side  with  a beautiful  silvery  scurf,  while 
the  up|>er  side  Is  of  a deep  green  colour. 
The  waxy  substance  of  the  trunk  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  amongst  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  New  Grenada  It  Is  obtained 
by  cutting  down  the  tree  aud  scraping  it 
with  a blunt  Implement,  each  tree  yielding 
almut  twenty-flve  pounds.  According  to 
the  snalysis  of  Vaunuelln.  It  consists  of 
two  iMtrts  of  resin  and  one  of  wax,  aud  Is 
therefore  of  too  Inflammable  a nature  to 
be  useil  by  Itself;  but  by  mixing  It  with 
one-third  part  of  tallow,  very  good  candles 
for  ordinary  purposes  aro  numufactured 


from  It.  The  caudles  used  by  the  Inhabl* 
touts  for  offerings  to  the  Saints  and  Virgin 
are,  however,  mode  without  any  such 
mixture:  but  on  account  of  their  resinous 
nature  llie  priests  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  used  for  the  high  ceremonies  of  the 
Homlsh  Church.  The  wood  Is  very  hard 
hiwards  the  exterior,  and  Is  commonly 
employed  for  Imilding  purtwses ; and  the 
leaves  are  used  for  thutebing.  [A.  S.] 

CKRVASTE8IA.  A genus  licinnging  to 
the  order  of  saiidalworts,  characterised  by 
the  disk,  or  part  Intervening  tsaween  sla- 
mensaiid  plstll.belngfive-cleft.shoru-r  than 
the  llowers,  and  adherent  to  it  Ih’Iow,  the 
style  or  appendage  on  the  seed-vessel  thick 
and  slightly  notched  at  the  end.  The  I 
name  was  given  in  honour  of  Cervantes,  i 
The  species  arc  trees  or  shrulis,  natives  of 
Peru,  having  scattered  entire  simple 
leaves.  The  fruit  of  C tomvnUjta  is  uwd  ] 
as  food  In  Peru.  [G.  1).]  | 

CERVINK  Deep  tawny,  such  as  the 
dark  part  of  a lion's  hide.  I 

CESTREAD  A'  BAIE8  NOIUES.  (Pr.) 
Centrum  ParquL 

OESTRUM.  A ffcnu0  of  solannreous  ' 
phmlm,  of  which  s-cvenU  are  in  cultivation 
In  this  country,  though  of  no  great  beauty.  , 
They  have  a fumiel-shajied  yellow  lnh  fra-  j 
grant  corolla  concealing  the  aiameiis, 
whose  anthers  open  longitudinally.  The  . 
fruit  la  a dark-ctilounxl  l>erry,  enclosed  1 
within  the  calyx,  with  two  comiinrtmeuts  ' 
(or  from  the  union  of  the  placenta?  and 
breaking  down  of  the  partition,  one  only)  ; 
with  few  seeds,  and  a stniight  enil»r>'o. 
The  plants  art'  natives  of  Bm/M.  ?uuue  of  * 
them  iHissess  a bitter  principle  like  quinine, 
while  othci^  art*  used  as  diuretics,  and  for  > 
other  medicinal  purpoacii.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

CETERACH.  A genus  of  polypodinceous 
fenis  of  (he  groupAap(cnic<F, distinguished 
by  having  distinct  simple  sort,  rt*ticulated 
veins  of  which  the  marginal  velnlets  are 
frce.and fronds  clothed  thickly  withscales, 
among  which  (he  sort  are  hidden.  One  »|h> 
cies  is  n commonish  native feni  called  Mflt- 
waste  or  Hcale  Fern,  and  another  of  twice 
the  stature  Is  found  In  the  Canso’  Islands, 
both  l)oiug  alike  cortacctuis,  and  clothed  on 
the  under  surface  W'ith  a tliick  covering  of 
Imbrtcatetl  tawny  scales. by  which  peculia- 
rity the  British  species  may  bo  readily 
knuw^I  from  all  other  native  ferua  To 
this  plant  was  foniierly  attributed  a mar* 
vellouB  Influence  over  lhe8pl<’en,and  Vitru- 
vius states  that  it  had  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing that  organ  In  certain  tYetan  swine 
which  fed  upon  It.  So  Gerardo  writes : — 

* There  I>e  ernplricks  or  blinde  practi- 
tioners of  this  age  who  teach  that  with 
this  herl>e,  not  only  the  hardness  and 
swelling  of  the  spleen,  hut  nil  iiiflrroitiea 
of  the  liver,  may  be  effcvtually,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  removed.  But  this  is  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  old  wives'  fables, 
aud  that  also  which  Dioscorides  tellpth  of 
touching  the  gathering  of  Spleenewort  in 
tbo  night,  and  other  most  vaine  things 
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which  are  found  here  and  there  jcattered 
In  old  hooks."  It  Is  said,  however,  to  lie 
still  usefully  employed  as  a halt  for  rock- 
cod  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Wales.  Tlio 
genus  is  a somewhat  anomalous  one  as  to 
classiftcatlon,  the  Induslum,  which  Is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  AspleniM’,  lie- 
Ing  here  either  wholly  wanting  or  merely 
rudlment.iry.  The  sorl  are  nevertheless 
unilateral,  and  something  like  an  Induslum 
has  been  detected,  so  that  It  Is  now  gene- 
rally associated  with  the  Aspleniiims  an  it 
was  hy  Lluiimu.s.  The  name  C'elfraeh  has 
also  lioen  used  by  PresI  to  distinguish  ii 
section  of  Gpmnogramma.  CT-  M.l 

CETRARIA.  A genus  of  lecldlneons 
lichens  distinguished  by  the  fnictlflcatlon 
lielng  fixed  laterally  to  the  borders  of  the 
thallus,  and  consequently  margined  hy  it. 
It  Is  not.  however,  peltate,  ft  deserves 
notice  here  as  containing  C.  iflamlica,  or 
the  well-known  Iceland  Moss,  which 
affords  at  once  a iiutrltlous  article  of 
food,  and  a doubtful  medicine.  Before 
using  It  requires  to  be  steeped  for  several 
hours  to  get  rid  of  a bitter  principle.  It 
is  sometimes  tMilled  to  form  a jelly,  which 
I is  mixed  with  milk  or  wine;  sometimes  it  is 
reduced  to  powder  and  used  as  an  In- 
gredient In  cakes  or  bread.  It  Isesteemed 
by  many  useful  In  pulmonary  complaints 
or  as  a restorative,  but  after  the  bitter 
principle  has  tieen  extracted  It  seems  to 
possess  no  active  qualities.  [M.  J.  B.J 

CEP  A DILL  A.  The  seeds  of  Asagraa 
oSicinalia. 

CH.\  DE  FRADB.  A Brazilian  name  for 
a decoction  of  Citneariii  lingua.  — DE 
PEDRESTE.  A Brazilian  name  lor  Lan- 
tana  pseudo-thta. 

CHABR.EA  The  generic nameof  plants 
belonging  to  the  composite  order,  having 
the  Bowers  uniform,  smiKith,  two-lipped, 
the  lips  lient  down,  the  outer  largest  and 
three-tcMithcd,  the  Inner  with  two  teeth  ; 
the  fruit  narrow  below,  covered  with  short 
projections,  and  crowned  with  feathery 
appendages.  The  name  was  given  In 
honour  of  Chabre,  a botanist  of  (Seneva. 
The  species  of  this  genua  are  natives  of 
Clilll  and  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; they 
have  alternate  leaves,  those  below  mostly 
twice  pinnate;  and  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  iiurpllsli.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  Flnm  [ 
Antarctica,  alludes  in  these  terms  to  C. 
suaceotem  : ‘The odour  of  this  plant,  which 
Is  a great  ornament  to  the  grassy  hills  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  is  decidedly  that 
of  tienzoln."  [G.  D.j  j 

CHACA,  or  CHOCO.  Seehium  tdiile.  1 

CH.EXANTHE.  DiadenUm. 

CH.ENE.STHES.  A genus  of  trees  or 
large  shnibs,  belonging  to  the  solan-ace-  ! 
out  family,  and  having  long  crimson  or 
orange-coloured  flowers  of  much  lieauty, 
like  those  of  Dunnlla,  an  allied  genus ; but 
the  stamens.  In  the  present  Instance,  are 
destitute  of  the  lateral  appendages  which 
characterise  Vunalia.  There  Is  another 


distinguishing  feature  In  the  peculiarity 
of  the  tubular  calyx,  which  splits  open  by 
the  growth  of  the  fruit.  The  trees  grow 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Andes.  fM.  T.  M.] 

CIIiENOSTOMA.  A considerable  genus 
of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  belonging  to 
Scrophulariacete,  natives  of  South  Africa. 
They  have  opimsite  dentate  rarely  entire 
leaves,  and  a.xlllary  or  racemose  pedicel- 
l.ate  flowers,  which  do  not  blacken  In  dry- 
ing. The  calyx  is  flve-parted , the  decidu- 
ous corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  sometimes 
with  a short  tube,  and  its  limb  Is  flvc-cleft. 
There  are  four  didynanious  stamens  the 
length  of  the  conilla  or  slightly  exserted. 
The  style  is  simple,  and  the  stigma  sul>- 
clavate.  The  capsule  Is  membranaceous 
and  two-celled.  [W.  C.j 

CH,ERADOPLECTRON  Oloetnla. 

CH.ETA.  A lirlstle.  The  slender  stalk 
of  the  spore-case  of  mosses,  also  called 
Seta. 

CH.ETACHIKE.  A small  spiny  8.  African 
genus,  lielonging  to  the  Ulmaceir.  Itdiffers 
from  the  elm  in  not  having  winged  fniits, 
and  from  .Sponia  nr  Ccllis  In  Its  natural 
habit  more  than  In  anything  else.  The 
leaves  arc  smooth  or  downy,  oval  or  ellip- 
tical In  form,  with  entire  or  toothed  mar- 
gins, and  from  one  to  two  liiches  long; 
they  arc  generally  terminated  by  a bristle, 
and  accompanied  at  the  base  of  the  stalks 
by  two  short  spines.  The  flowers  arc 
small  and  green,  male  and  female  on  the 
same  plant ; the  males  are  numerous  In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  have  a five-parted 
calyx  with  five  stamens  opposite  Its  divi- 
sion ; the  females  are  single  In  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  with  a similar  but  smaller 
calyx,  enclosing  a one-celled  ovary,  which 
is  entwned  with  two  refiexed  stigmas. 
The  fruit  Is  a little  oval  nut,  about  the  size 
of  a pea,  with  one  seed.  In  some  works 
the  name  has  been  six'lt  Chcetachpne  and 
Chirlaehne  by  mistake.  [A.  A.  B.j 

CH,ETOGASTB,A.  A genus  of  Melntto- 
viaceie,  natives  of  tropical  America,  alllctl 
to  Arfliroatcmma,  but  with  the  parts  of  the 
flower  in  fives.  Like  tliat  genus  the  pre-  | 
sent  is  an  unnatural  one,  the  species  hav- 
ing only  trifling  technical  characters  In 
common.  [J.  T.  8.]  | 

CH.ETOSTOMA.  A genus  of  small  dry 
heath-like  Brazilian  slirul)S,  belonging  to 
Mrlatlomacc/r.  Stems  leafless  at  tlie  base  ; 
flowers  stilliary,  rather  small,  jiurple  with 
yellow  anthers ; parts  of  the  flowers  in 
fours  or  fives,  the  stamens  heing  twice  as 
many  as  the  iietnls;  capsule  free,  cylin- 
drical, three-celled.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CH.ETUIltJS.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Agroatideir.  The  only 
species  described,  C.  fatcicidalua,  is  a small 
annual  grass,  a native  of  Si'alii.  [D.  M.j 

CHAFF,  CHAFFY.  The  Same  as  pale- 
aceous. 

CHAFF-FLOWER  Altemanthcra  Achp~ 
rantha. 


ij  chaf]  Cl)e  CrcaMurg  of  38otanp.  260  j 


CHAFF-SEED.  An  American  name  for 
Schv:aibra. 

CHAFF-WEED.  CentunexUiu  minimii*. 

CHAGAS  DA  MIXDA.  A Portuguese 
name  for  Chymocarpiu. 

CHAILLETIA.  A genus  which  gives  Its 
name  to  the  family  of  Ctiailletmcta-.  It 
is  found  more  or  less  in  most  tropical 
countries,  tmt  represented  in  greatest 
numbers  in  Brazil.  The  si>ecies  are  small 
erect  trees  or  shrubs,  but  sometimes  (as 
in  C.  pedimculata,  a Guiana  species)  ex- 
tensive climbers,  reaching  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees.  The  leaves  are  shortly- 
I stalked,  alternate,  entire,  and  generally 
‘ oval  in  form.  The  flowers  are  small  white, 
often  odoriferous  and  disposed  in  axillary- 
cymes  and  racemes : the  calyx  flve-leaved  ; 

1 the  corolla  of  live  cleft  petals  ; the  stamens 
live;  and  the  ovary  two  or  Ihree-celled, 

I crowned  with  a like  number  of  styles,  and 
' becoming  when  ripe  a somewhat  dry  drui>e, 
with  one  or  two  seeds.  The  only  extra- 
' tropical  species  is  C.  ej/mnia,  whlcli  is  a 
i native  of  South  Africa,  and  has  ol)lolig  ob- 
I tuse  leaves ; and  the  only  species  wtiose 
1 uses  are  recorded  Is  C.  tnxicaria,  a native 
of  .Sierra  Leone,  where  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  are  said  to  l>e  u.sed  by  the  colonists 
for  iwlsoning  rats,  and  liy  them  called 
Katshane.  Upwards  of  thirty  species  arc 
known.  [A.  A.  B.J 

CHAILLETIACE.E.  A family  of  dico 
tyledons,  nearly  allied  to  Celnstracere,  but 
differing  In  their  usu.ally  notched  i>et.ils, 
in  the  live  distinct  glands  which  take  the 
place  of  the  perlgynous  disk  of  the  latter 
order,  and  generally  in  the  want  of  albu- 
men to  the  seeds.  They  are  remarkable 
also  by  the  great  tendency  of  the  peduncles 
to  combine  with  the  petioles,  so  that  the 
flowers,  which  are  really  axillary,  apix'ar 
to  spring  from  the  leaf  Itself  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  petiole.  They  are  all  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate  stipulate  entire 
leaves,  often  white  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  small,  in  pauicuhatc  cymes 
or  compact  clusters.  There  are  usually 
live  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  regularly 
alternating  with  each  other;  but  these 
numliers  are,  in  one  genus  yTupum),  irre- 
gularly reduced.  The  ovary  la  suix’rlor 
with  two  or  three  cells,  and  two  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  cell:  the  style  is  simple; 
the  fruit  a rather  dry  drupe  with  one  to 
three  seeds.  There  are  nearly  twenty  spe- 
cies. natives  of  tropical  regions,  and  dis- 
jK-rsed  over  both  the  New  and  the  Old 
World.  They  have  been  distributed  into  | 
four  or  live  genera,  of  which  the  prln-  | 
clpal  are  ChaiUetia,  iluacurra,  and  Tapura, 

CHALAZA  (adj.  CHALAZlNrSi.  Tlmt 
part  of  the  setxl  where  the  nucleus  joins 
the  integuments ; it  represents  tlie  base  of 
the  nucleus,  and  is  invariably  opposite  the  . 
end  of  tile  cotyledons.  ( 

CHALEF.  (Fr.)  Eto’offmui.  ' 

CHALK  WHITE.  Doll  white,  with  a 
dash  of  grey. 


CHAMARAS.  (Fr.)  Teucriim  Scor- 
dtum, 

CHAME'CERLSIER  DES  HAIER  (Fr.l 
Lontcera  Xi/losteum.  — ROSE.  Lonicera  | 
tatanca. 

CHAM.EBATIA.  C.  foliohsa,  the  only 
representative  of  this  genus,  which  l)e- 
iongs  to  the  rose  family,  is  a lieautlful 
I Californian  shrub,  about  three  feet  high. 

All  the  young  parts  of  the  plant  arc 
I covered  with  small  glands,  which  secrete 
a resinous  fluid,  having  a pleasant  lull-  ’ 
samic  odour.  The  leaves  are  unlike  those  I 
of  any  other  plant  In  the  family,  and  bear  [ 
great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  mlllfoll 
(Achillea),  hut  are  of  a much  harsher  I 
texture,  and  generally  from  two  to  three  ; 
Inches  long.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  . 
cymes,  and  in  size  and  colour  very  much 
I like  those  of  the  hawthorn.  The  plant  Is 
’ In  cultivation,  having  been  introduced  in  j 
1859,  and  will  prove  a great  acquisition  to  - 
our  gardens.  [A.  A B.J 

CHAM.EBUXU8.  Polygala Chamwbtanu.  ] 

CHAM-ECERASCS.  Cerams  Chamcece-  | 
rasus;  also  Lonicera  Ledebourii.  j 

CHAM.EC1STU8.  Rhododendron  Cha-  j 
ma:cittus. 

i CHAM.ECYPARIS.  A little  group  of 
' Conifers  forming  a section  of  the  genus 
' CupreHeue,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  | 
some  botanists,  and  characterised  by  the  | 
seeds  lieing  two  only  under  each  scale.  It  ■ 

I is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  American  i 
species,  sometimes  extended  to  those  .la-  < 

I jiauese  ones,  which  have  been  separated  . 
I under  the  name  of  Retinospora. 

! CHAM,ECYI«ARIS8D8.  Saniolina  Ota-  j 
mteeyparisaiis.  j 

CHAM.EDOREA.  A genus  of  Palms,  ) 
containing  Itetween  thirty  and  forty  site-  i 
cles.  They  have  reed-like  stems  marked 
by  rings  or  scars,  and  seldom  more  than  , 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  one  or  two 
inches  thick,  and  surmounted  by  tufts  of  ) 
leaves,  which  arc  either  pinnate  or  nearly  ■ 
I entire.  All  of  them  are  natives  of  tropical  i 
I America,  inhabiting  forests  and  forming 
dense  masses  of  underwood.  Their  flowers  I 
are  of  seiiarate  sexes,  liorne  on  distinct  j 
plants,  very  small,  and  produced  in  groat  ; 
quantities  on  long  branching  spikes:  the  ■ 
males  having  a cup-shaped  three-lolicd 
calyx,  a corolla  of  three  roundish  scp.als, 
and  containing  six  stamens  and  a rudi- 
mentary or  barren  ovary ; and  the  females, 
a three-parted  cup-shai>ed  calyx,  a corolla 
like  the  males,  and  a three-celled  ovary 
crowned  by  three  short  stigmas,  and  with- 
out any  rudimentary  stamens.  Tile  fruit 
is  a small  roundish  berry  containing  a 
single  bony  seed.  The  stems  of  most  of 
the  species  serve  for  walking-sticks  and 
similar  purimse.s;  and  their  young  un- 
expanded flower-spikes  are  used  by  the 
Mexicans  as  a culinary  vegetable,  under 
the  name  of  Tepejllote. 
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IC.^n>rj'<i-^K17«s(il8.'»9miill8peclea,iistive  • 
of  New  Grenada,  haring  a stem  alaint  four  i 
or  flve  feet  lilgh.  Its  leaves  are  two  feet  I 
long,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  and  almost  1 
entire,  being  merely  divided,  foralMiut  half- 
' way  down  the  centre,  into  two  spreading 
' sharp-pointed  plaited  lobes;  the  font-stalks 
of  the  leaves  widen  out  at  their  bases  and 
I clasp  round  the  sU-m,  giving  It  a swollen 
' appearance.  The  female  flower  spikes  of 
this  species  are  cylindrical,  about  a foot 
long  and  undivided,  and  form  a very , 
striking  object,  being  at  first  of  a dark  | 
green  colour  and  studded  with  red  bead 
like  flowers : but  when  these  latter  fall  ! 
away,  the  spike  becomes  a bright  coral-red 
colour.  [A.  8.J 

CH.AMjEDRY.tl.  An  old  herbalist’s  word, 

' [ literally  signifying  ‘ dwarf  oak,’  applied  to 
( both  Teuarium  Chanuedrys  and  Veronica 
j Chamoedrya. 

CHAM.EJASME.  Androanre  Chamce- 
I jaame  ; also  SteUaria  Cluitno’jasine. 

Ij  CHAM^LAUCIACE.E.  A tribe  of  Jlfwr- 
, tacett,  sometimes  considered  as  a separate  . 
•I  family.  They  .are  distinguished  by  their' 
!:  heath-llke  hahit  .and  foliage,  their  one-; 

1 1 celled  ovary  with  few  ovules,  their  sta- ; 

: mens  p-artially  reduced  to  stamlnodla,  and  • 
by  their  sepals  often  extended  Into  bristles 
' or  broken  up  Into  fringes.  ’The  latter 
; cbaracter  Is,  however,  evanescent  In  some 
I genera,  and  the  others  may  be  more  or  ; 

, less  traced  through  B/reken  or  Its  allies  , 

' Into  the  true  Uyrtticeir.  There  Is  a con- 1 
' slderablc  number  of  species,  all  Australian, 
and  distributed  under  fourteen  or  fifteen 
genera,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are 
I Cnlytrix,  Lhotahya,  Yerticordia,  Chamcelattr 
cium,  Oenetytlia,  itc. 

CHAM^r.AUCUTM.  A genus  of  CTmmfs- 
Inueuiceca,  containing  small  he;ilh-leaved 
shrubs,  from  S<iuth  Australia.  The  loaves 
I are  opposite,  crowded,  seml-cylindrical  or  ' 

I three^ged,  with  dots  formed  by  small  i 
I cavities  containing  essential  oil.  Tlie 
I flowers  are  white,  sliortly-stalked,  axil- 1 
lary  or  tcrmlnaL  The  calyx  has  two  con- 
I cave  mucronatc  bracts  at  the  base,  which 
' enclose  the  bud  ; the  calyx  tube  adheres 
to  the  short  oviu-y  at  the  base  ; the  limb  Is 
flve-cleft  and  subpetalnid ; the  petals  are 
five ; stamens  ten,  the  alternate  ones 
slM>rtlve,  9trap-8bai>ed ; capsule  one-celled, 
ludehlsceut,  few-seeded.  [J.T.  R] 

CHAM-ELEON,  BLACK.  Cardopatium 
carymboaum,  — , WHITE,  Carlina  gum- 
mi  f era. 

CHAM.EM'ELE.S.  A genus  of  apple- 
worts,  having  the  free  border  of  the  calyx 
truncate, and  obscurely  flve-toothed;  jietals 
flve,  small.  Irregularly-toothed;  stamens; 
ten  to  fifteen  ; style,  or  appendage  on  the  : 
seed-vessel,  simple,  slightly  notelied  at  the 
tip;  fruit  one-celled;  cotyledons  convo- 
lute. The  name  means  literally  ‘ pigmy 
apple,’  to  Indieate  the  general  nature  of  | 
the  fnilr.  and  the  low  habit  of  the  plant.  | 
’The  genus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Iflndlcy,  to  I 


comprehend  a dwarf  shrub  verj’  like  Doi, 
a native  of  the  sea  cliffs  In  Madeira,  having 
simple  shining  evergreen  mostly  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clusters, 
which  are  leafy  at  the  base.  [G.  D.j 

CHAM.EMESPILU8.  Pyrua  Chamcemta- 
pUua. 

CHAM-EMORCS.  Rubua  Chamcemorua. 

CHAMA5NER10N.  A suhdlxislon  of 
the  genus  Epifwhiwm,  comprising  those 
species  wbicli  have  regular  erect  flowers 
(though  In  some  cases  drooping  while  In 
bud),  and  either  club-shaped  or  four-cleft, 
not  cruciform  stigmas.  [C.  A.  J.j 

f’HAMAiPECOE.  A genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  i 
plunie-thi.stles  iCiraium),  and,  on  the  other, 
to  true  thistles  (Cardiwa).  From  the  first 
of  these  It  differs  in  the  covering  of  the 
achenes  being  hardened,  not  membrana- 
ceous; and  from  the  second.  In  the  pappus 
being  feathery,  not  slmpIc-hatred.  A few 
of  tlie  species  have  narrow  entire  leaves 
with  recurved  margins,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  arc  hostile-looking  thistle- 
like plants,  from  one  to  six  feet  high  : the 
leaves  generally  lanceolate  In  form,  smooth 
above,  but  as  well  as  the  stems  covered 
uuderneatb  with  a ■white  cottony  sub- 
stance, and  their  margins  fnrntslied  with 
numerous  long  spiny  teeth  ; the  flower 
heads  one  to  two  Inches  In  diameter,  ar- 
ranged In  corymbs  or  long  leafy  racemes; 
the  corollas  purple  or  white,  and  enclosed 
by  an  Involucre  made  iiji  of  many  splny- 
polnted  scales.  The  fifteen  known  species 
are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  extend  eastwards  to  the  Caucasus.  | 
The  name  also  belongs  to  Sta’hclina  Cha- 
ma-peuce.  [A.  A.  B.j 

CHAM-EPITYS.  Ajuga  Chamerpitya. 

CHAJI.ERHODOS.  A genus  of  the  rose 
family, allied,  on  the  onelmnd.toPo(c?Gi(In, 
from  which  It  differs  In  having  a definite 
numl>er  of  stamens  and  carpels;  and  on 
the  other  to  Sibbaldia,  whlcli  has  a double 
calyx  composed  of  ten  segments  In  two 
niws,  while  the  calyx  In  this  genus  Is  of 
flve  segments  in  one  row.  The  species  are 
small  jiercnnlal  plants,  seldom  attaining 
more  than  a foot  In  height,  and  generally 
having  deeumhent  sterns  which  are  fur- 
nl-shial  with  alternate  three  or  many- 
parted  leaves,  about  lialf  an  Inch  long, 
their  segments  narrow  and  covered  with 
greyish  puhescence.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white  or  purple  In  colour,  either  single  In 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  numerous  and 
arranged  In  leafy  iianicles.  These  plants 
are  found  In  Siberia,  N.  Cblna,  and  Thibet 
(where  C.  aahuloaa  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet),  and  also  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  N.  America,  (A.  A.  B.] 

CHAM.EROP8.  ’Tlilsls  the  most  northern 
genus  of  palms.  It  contains  about  ten  or 
twelve  species,  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  Southern 
Europe.  ’Tliey  are  mostly  of  dwarf  habit, 
but  sometimes  grow  as  high  as  thirty  feet. 
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Their  leaves  arc  shaped  and  plaited  like  a 
fan,  haring  the  margin  deeply  out  Into 
numerous  sharp-pointed  divisions;  and  the 
bases  of  their  long  and  generally  priokly 
footstalks  are  Inserted  Into  a mass  of  coarse 
fibrous  matter.  Their  flowers  are  produced 
In  luinicles  from  among  the  bases  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  either  i>erfert  or  of  se|«- 
rate  sexes,  and  consist  of  a three-jiarteil 
calyx,  and  a corolla  of  three  [letals  with 
from  six  or  nine  stamens  attached  to 
their  bases;  the  fertile  ones  haring,  in 
addition,  three  distinct  ovaries  tapering 
Into  awl'shaiied  styles.  The  fruit  is  a 
berr.v  almut  the  size  of  an  olive,  contain- 1 
Ing  one  seed. 

C.  HitiailU,  the  only  European  species  of  ' 
I the  |>alm  tribe,  does  not  extend  farther 
north  than  Nice,  It  is  generally  very 
j dwarf,  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
< high,  sending  up  numerous  suckers  from 
Its  creetdng  roots,  and  thus  forming  dense 
, tufts,  which.  In  Sicily  and  North  Africa, 
take  the  place  of  our  ftirze  bushes ; but  if 
I these  suckers  are  not  allowed  to  grow,  the  , 
plant  forms  a trunk  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high.  The  leaves  of  this  Palm  are  com- 1 
mouly  usetl  in  the  south  of  Euroiw  for  | 
making  hats,  brooms,  baskets,  4c.,  and  for  ; 
thatching  houses;  they  also  yield  a large 
j 'juantlty  of  fibre,  from  which  the  French 
manufacture  a material  resembling  horse- 
I hair— for  which  It  Is  sultstitutcd.  The 
j coarse  fibre  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves 
I Is  u«'d  by  the  Arabs  for  mixing  wltli 
camel's  hair  to  make  their  tent  covers. 

C.  t'ortuni  grows  to  almut  twelve  or 
twenty  feet  In  height,  .and  Is  a native  of  tho 
north  of  China,  but  is  perfectly  hardy  In  the 
I imuthcrii  parts  of  Engl.and,  a plant  having 
attained  ten  feet  In  height  In  Her  .Majesty's 
’ garden  at  Oslsirne.  Tlic  Chinese  agricul- 
. tunil  labourers  use  the  coarse  lirown  fibre, 
obtained  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  for 
making  bats  and  also  the  garment  called 
I So-c,  worn  in  wet  weather.  [A.  S.] 

CHAM.T-SPH.ERION.  The  name  given 
to  a pigmy  plant  of  the  composite  family 
j found  ill  W.  Australia.  The  whole  plant 
^ is  almut  the  sizeof  alarge  ima.and  consists 
of  a globular  dense  cluster  of  while 
Hower-hi-ads,  surrounded  by  a rosette  of 
narrow  le.ives  a guarter  of  an  inch  In 
length.  The  genus  differs  from  Its  nearest  • 
allies  In  the  crown  shaped  lacerated  pap-  ! 
pus  ajid  Its  few  flower-heads.  The  generic 
name  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  and  Is  derived  from  two  Creok 
words  signifying  'on  tho  ground' and ’a 
little  sphere.'  [A,  A.  B.] 

CHAJIBURC.  Carica  digitata. 

CHAMISSOA.  A genus  of  tropical 
herbs  lieloiiging  to  Amiirnnthacen!  with 
alteniate  leaves  and  flowers  in  axillary  or 
terminal  spikes  or  globular  heads;  differing 
from  Amarnnthui  by  liavmg  tho  seeds 
funilshi-d  with  a small  white  axil  at  the 
hllum,  and  the  radicle  of  the  embryo 
suiierlor.  y.  T.  a]  | 

CHAMOMILE.  AnthemU  rubilit,  some- 1 


I times  written  Camomile.  — .'WILD.  J/u- 
‘ (ricurio  Chumomitiu. 

CHAMP.  The  timber  of  Jlichelia  ex- 
I ccistt, 

CHAMPIGNON.  The  French  name  for 
mushrooms  in  general,  but  applied  in  tins 
country  only  to  Agariens  ^AIaraJn^litlK) 
Ortadcs  or  by  mistake  to  veo'  different 
and  often  dangerous  simcles.  In  some 
liarts  of  the  country  It  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Scotch  Bonnets.  The  Champig- 
non grows  lu  fairy  rings,  generally  of 
a few  feet  only  in  dliunetor.  It  seems  to 
luxuriate  most  In  a sandy  soil,  but  occurs 
everywhere  in  exposed  pastures.  The 
Iilleus  w hen  moist  Is  of  a dull  fawn  eolour, 
when  dry  of  a ereamy  white ; the  stem  Is 
tough  with  a villous  liark,  the  gills  bnmd, 
rruam-colourcd,  free  from  any  attaehinent 
to  the  stem,  and  very  ilfstaiit.  The  only  i 
simcles  with  which  It  can  tm  fairly  con-  ' 
founded  Is  A.  iJ/arnenifu^)  wrmis,  which  ■ 
has  narrow  browner  gills,  and  leaves  a : 
burning  sensation  In  the  throat,  while  the 
true  champignon  Is  the  mildest  and  most 
sapid  of  fungi.  It  is  excellent  as  a frl-  ; 
cass4'C,  or  slewed  llkeeomnion  niushrof>nis, 
and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  drying  ad- 
mirably. Few  romiMrativcIy  are  ac- 
quainted with  Its  exetilent  gualilies,  but 
those  who  arc,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  i 
It  as  a most  welcome  article  for  the  table  ’ 
The  Champignon  ciiltivee  of  the  FnaicU  ^ 
Is  Agaricus  ca/ni>ejitru.  [M.J.  B.] 

CHAMPIONIA.  A genus  named  after 
the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Cham ptoii,  who  wa.«  mor- 
tally woumk-d  at  Iiikerman,  eoutaining  a 
single  speeles,  an  undershrub  from  Ceylon,  | 

I liebinging  to  the  cyrtandreous  division  of 
, nemerueea-,  wliieh  is  characterised  as 
I having  the  seeds  without  albumen,  and  | 
i the  fruit  wholly  free.  The  plants  of  this 
genus  have  opi>osilo  oblong  leaves,  and 
short  axillary  tiielmtoinous  iwHlunelcs.  ’ 
Tlie  calyx  is  hairy  and  rut  Into  five  equal 
linear-subulate  lolves;  the  white  glabrous 
and  route  corolla  Is  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  has  a very  short  tulie,  and  a 
four-parted  limb,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
equal  and  obloug-lanccolate.  There  are 
four  equal  suinens  and  no  hyt>og>nnus 
glands.  The  ovary  Is  one-eclled  with  two 
parietal  placenta ; and  the  style  filiform 
with  a capitate  stigma  The  oblong  cai>  i 
sular  fruit  exceeds  the  persistent  calyx  ; 

It  Is  onc-celled  and  contains  many  ovate 
seeds  with  a reticulated  testa,  [W.  C.] 

CHANDELIER  TREE.  Pandanus  Can- 
delabrum. 

CHANNELLED.  Hollowed  out  like  a 
erutUT,  like  Djuijy  le&f*sta)ks. 

CHANTARELLE.  Tho  Frenrh  name 
for  CitnthareUuA  ntmriu^,  adopted  in  this 
country.  The  genna  CantharcUiis  Is  dla- 
tlriRulahed  from  Agarimjt  hy  the  gills  of  ! 
the  latter  heing  rc|)lacod  hy  Tolns  which  i 
arc  frc<iuently  braiicht^d,  and  If  they  ever  ' 
appn»ar)i  the  ap|)carance  of  glllR,  they  an* 
dUtinguished  by  their  very  obtuse  edge. 
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I the  shorter  ones  not  l>eing:  distinct  as  In 
mushrooms,  but  connected  with  the  longer 
■ as  II  Immediately  given  off  by  them. 

. The  Chantarelle  is  a common  though 
U seldom  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  our 
I woods.  The  rich  yolkK)f-egg  yellow  and 
I;  fragrant  fruity  smell  at  once  distinguish 
I it.  It  is  rather  acrid  when  eaten  raw,  but 
i i makes  an  eacellent  fricassee  if  steep^ 

II  before  dressing  in  boiling  milk,  and  then 
I stewed  very  gently.  It  Is,  however,  of 
far  less  frequent  use  in  this  country  than 
I on  the  continent,  where  it  Is  highly 
I esteemed.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  Is 
any  deleterious  fungus  with  which  It  can 
be  confounded.  [JI.  J.  B.] 

i CHANVRE.  (Pr.)  Cannabis.  — D’EAU. 

I Bidens  tripartita.  — SACVAGE.  QaUup- 
sis  TetrahU. 

' CHANVRINE.  (Fr.)  Eupatorium  eannabl- 

II  ituw. 

CHAPEAU  D’E'vfeQUE.  (Fr.)  Epimp- 
■ clium  atpinum. 

j CHARACE.®.  A small  natural  order  of 
I acrogens  consisting  of  two  or  at  most 
three  genera.  Tlie  species  are  all  aquatic, 
and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
j World,  but  are  most  common  in  temperate 
countries.  In  the  genus  Eitella,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plant  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  Cladophora,  which  circumstance, 
p combined  with  the  aquatic  habit,  has 
caused  these  plants  to  be  associated  with 
Alffir,  In  Chara,  however,  the  axis  Is 
coated  with  tubes,  and  a large  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  is  deitosited  upon  them. 
The  branches  are  given  off  in  whorls, 

1 those  of  the  fruit-bearing  branchlets, 
however,  being  lm|ierfect  on  the  outer 

fi  side.  The  species  are  either  raonoeclous 
or  dioecious,  the  two  kinds  of  fruit  being 
I often  seated  close  to  each  other.  The 
|i  female  fruit  consists  of  an  ov.ate  nucleus 
' extensively  coated  with  spirally-arranged 
I tubes,  the  tips  of  which  are  free  and  look 
I like  so  many  stigmas,  and  secondly  with  a 
i|  llrin  spirally-ribbed  integument,  the  cells 
I,  of  which  abound  in  starch  granules.  The 
ji  male  fruit  is  globose  and  brick-red,  the  I 
I surface  being  divided  into  eight  equal  ! 
■I  asem  consisting  of  tubes  radiating  from  a 
Common  centre.  From  each  of  these  a 
I short  tul)e  is  given  off  within  the  eight 
j tuties,  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  joined  to 
a cellular  mass,  which  Is  supported  by  a 
j.  ninth  bell-shaiicd  process  which  Isllxed  by  • 
j the  broader  end  to  the  plant,  and  keeps  the 
j|  globule  from  falling  prematurely.  At  this 
■;  iK)lnt  of  junction  a number  of  jointed 
tlire.'uls  are  attached,  each  cell  of  which 
contains  a spiral  siKtrmatozoid  with  two 
long  slender  thong-shaped  processes  at 
I one  end,  by  means  of  which  they  move 
about.  Wallroth  asserts  that  he  has  seen 
I the  globules  vegetate,  a circumstance 
which  Is  not  impossible  after  they  have 
1 1 performed  their  function.  A more  com- 
I mon  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  means  of 
; little  tuberlform  bodies  atbached  to  the  i 
I creeiilng  rmits.  Each  articulation  in  these 
I plaJits  has  a distinct  system  of  circulation  | 


which  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
manner  In  which  the  gmins  of  chlorophyl 
are  arranged  on  the  walls  of  tubes,  a free 
longitudinal  colourless  spare  Itelng  left 
round  which  the  juices  circulate  from  the 
base  upwards  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
lines  in  a second.  An  ordinary  microscojje 
is  amply  suiBcicut  to  show  this  interesting 
phenomenon.  A little  alcohol,  as  also 
many  other  chemical  substances,  at  once 
arrests  the  motion,  as  Is  also  the  case  when  ] 
the  distribution  of  the  chlorophyl  is  dis- 
turbed, We  know  of  no  use  to  which  these 
plants  can  be  applied.  The  smell  which 
they  emit  resembles  that  of  suliihuretted 
hydrogen,  and  It  is  to  this  cause  probably 
that  they  have  an  evil  reiort  as  pDductlvc 
of  fevers.  Their  nucules,  known  to  miner- 
alogists under  the  name  of  Gyrogimiles, 
are  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  lower 
freshwater  formations.  [.M.  J.  n.) 

^ CHARACTER.  A short  phrase  express- 
ing the  essential  marks  by  which  a given 
plant  or  group  of  plants  is  dhstingulshed 
from  others.  A specific  character  distin- 
guishes one  species  from  other  species; 
and  so  on. 

CHARAGNE.  (Fr.)  Chara. 

CHARBON.  {Tt.)  Credo  Carbo. 

CHARDIN lA.  A genus  of  the  com-  | 
posite  family  with  a single  species,  C.  , 
xerunthemoides,  which  Is  a pretty  little 
annual  herb,  a few  inches  high,  found  In 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  It  has  alteniate 
lance-shaped  entire  leaves,  nearly  an  inch 
long,  covered  with  white  pul)c»»ence: 
and  twigs  terminating  in  solitary  silvery 
flower-heads,  which  when  mature  are 
nearly  an  inch  across,  and  owe  their  beauty 
to  the  shining  chaffy  lauce  shai>ed  pappus  ! 
scales  which  crown  the  cylindrical  striate 
achenes,  and  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length.  In  the  closely-related  genus  A'c- 
ranthemum  the  inner  sr.ales  of  the  Invo-  * 
lucre  are  much  longer  than  the  others, 
bent  out  at  the  top,  and  often  of  a bright  , 
pink  colour,  so  that  they  look  like  ray  I 
florets:  here,  however,  the  Inner  scales 
are  erect  like  the  outer,  not  much  longer,  ' 
and  of  the  same  silvery  hue.  [A.  A.  B.j 

CHARDON.  (Fr.)  Carduus.  — A'BO.V-i 
KETIKR.  iJipsanu  fulloiium.  — Alt-  ' 
GKNTE'.  ftilyhnm  Marutnuni.  — E'TOII.E'.  | 
Centaurea  Calcitrapa.  — HE'MORRHOl-  I 
DAL.  Carduus  arrensis.  —MARIE.  A’i/y-  ■ 
bum  Uarianum.  — ROLAND.  Eryngium  ; 
eampestre. 

CHARDS.  The  late  summer  bl.anched 
leaves  of  the  Artichoke,  Cynara  Scolymus. 

CHARIANTHU8.  A genus  of  ilelasto-  ' 
maceee  from  the  West  Indies.  Erect 
shrubs  with  opposite  stalked  flve-nened 
leaves,  generally  entire.  Flowers  purple  ‘ 
In  a trichotomnug  coryml>o8e  cyme ; i 
calyx-tul>e  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Its  limb  [ 
slightly  four-Iol>ed  ; petals  four ; stamens 
eight ; fruit  a globose  l>erry  depressed  in  I 
the  centre,  with  four  cells  and  numerous 
seeds.  [J.  y.  S.) 
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CHAIIIEIS.  A genua  of  the  composite 
order,  having  the  heads  of  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  a covering  of  scales  in  two 
rows,  fonning  an  involucre,  those  of  the 
outer  row  being  plane,  tliose  of  the  inner 
keeled;  tlic  receptacle  or  part  supporting 
the  flowers  is  pitted,  the  pits  slightly 
tooth«*d  at  the  margin ; the  fruit  isbroadest 
at  the  upper  part,  having  a border  c<mi- 
j posed  of  one  row  of  hairs.  The  name  Is 
I derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
' ‘graceful’ or  ‘elegant.’  The  only  species, 
C.  heterophfflla,  is  an  annual,  a native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hoixj,  having  the  stem  , 
erect,  striated  and  hairy,  all  the  leaves  I 
stalkless,  the  lower  ones,  opposite,  those  at  ] 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  alternate,  nar- 
row lance-shaped,  and  the  heads  of  flowers 
yellow  in  the  centre,  and  violet  at  the  cir- 
cumference. [G.  D.] 


CHATAIGNE  D’EAU.  (Pr.)  Trapa  na- 
Uins. 

CHATAIGNIER.  (Fr.)  Castanea  vul- 
garis. 

CHATE.  The  hairy  Cucumber,  Oucumia 
Chats. 

CHAUB.ARDIA.  An  obscure  genus  of  ! 
orchids,  apj»arently  allied  to  iUixUlarin. 
It  lb  sjiid  to  have  altogether  the  habit  of 
Keferateinia. 

CIIAUDROX.  (Fr.)  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus. 

CHAULMOOGRA,  The  seeds  of  Oyno- 
cardia  odorata. 

CHATJSSEl-TRAPPB.  (Fr.I  Centranthus 
Culcitrupa. 


CHARLES’  SCEPTRE.  Pedieularis  Seep- 
trum  Carolinunu 

CHARLOCK.  Sinapis  arvensia.  — , 
JOINTED.  The  wild  Radish,  Raphanus 
■ Baphanistruvu 

! CHARLWOODIA,  A ^nus  of  Zi7<flce/i’, 
I closely  allied  to  Cordyline  and  Draca^ia, 
^ with  the  former  of  which  it  is,  indet;d, 

I often  as.sociated.  Dr.  Planchon,  in  his  re- 
j cent  revision  of  the  genera  of  this  group  of 
plants,  considers  it  a well-marked  genus, 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  Drncanui 
by  the  numerous  ovules  In  each  cell,  and 
I from  both  Draccena,  and  Cordyline  by  the 
. persistent  perianth,  and  by  the  remarkably 
bi.serlal  insertion  of  its  lobes,  which  are 
very  much  Imbricated  in  their  aestivation. 
Tlieir  general  habit  is  that  of  the  Cordy- 
lines.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  C.  congesta, 
an  Australasian  species,  of  elegant  habit, 
with  elongate  nervosely-strlate  leaves,  and 
crowded  many-flowered  panicles.  Three 
or  four  other  species  are  associated  with 
It.  [T.  M.] 

CHARME  COMMUN.  (Fr.)  Carpinua  Be- 
UUus.  — , HOUBLON,  or  D'lTALIE.  Os- 
try  a vulgaris. 

CHARR.A.H.  The  Arabian  name  for  the 
Trumpet-Gourd,  Lagenaria  vulgaris  cla- 
vatcu 

CHARTACEODS.  Ha\'lng  the  texture  of 
writing-paper. 

CHARTOLOMA.  A genus  of  Ouci/erer, 
allied  to  Isatia,  but  with  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  bent  over  the  edges  of  the  coty- 
ledons, not  over  the  back  of  one  of  them. 
The  only  species,  C.  platycarpum,  is  an 
annual,wlth  oblong  slnuato-toothe<l  leaves, 
yellow  flowers,  and  large  deflexed  pods, 
which  arc  eight  or  ten  lines  long,  by  six 
I or  eight  broad,  and  are  Indehiscent,  one- 
' celled,  and  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CHASSE-BOSSB.  (Fr.)  Lysimachia  vul- 
garis. 

CHA88E-RAGE.  Lepidium  gramini/o- 
lixtm. 

CHASTE  TREE.  VOex  Agnua-castus. 


CHAVICA.  A genus  of  Piperacere,  pro-  ' 
duciug  two  important  plants,  namely,  the  ! 
Long  Pepper  and  the  Betel  Pepper,  The 
genus  is  distinguished  from  the  true  pei>- 
pers  (Piper)  by  its  perfectly  unise.vual  , 
flowers,  which  are  sessile  on  spikes  placed  | 
opposite  the  leaves,  each  flower  being  pro- 
tected by  a stalked  quadrangular  i)eltate  i 
bract.  C.  Roxburghii  is  largely  distributed 
in  India,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  furnish  ; 
the  Long  Pepper  of  the  shops,  which  con- 
sists of  the  spikes  of  flowers  which,  while 
yet  immature  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  1 
sun.  The  natives  employ  them  for  various  ' 
medicinal  purposes,  as  also  the  roots,  and 
the  stem  cut  Into  small  pieces.  In  chemical  i 
composition  and  qualities.  Long  Pepper  re-  i 
sembles  ordinary  black  pepper,  like  which  j 


it  con  tains  ptpenn.  The  Long  Pepper  which 
is  Imported  by  the  Dutch  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  an  allied  siiecles,  C.  offichiaruvi.  \ 
C.  Betel,  and  C.  Siriboa  furnish  the  betel  j 
already  mentioned  under  Arbca  ; which  ; 
see.  The  betel  leaf  is  chewed  with  lime,  | 
and  a slice  of  the  Arcca  nut.  The  saliva  is 
tinged  of  a bright  red  In  consequence.  It  | 
acts  as  a powerful  stimulant  to  the  dlgcs-  | 
tl  ve  organs  and  sail  varj"  glands,  and  causes, 
when  swallowed,  giddiness  and  other  uu-  ; 
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pleasant  8>Tnptoms  in  persons  unac- 
customed to  its  use.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CHAW-STICK.  Gouania  domingtnais. 

CHAT-ROOT.  Oldenlandia  umbellata. 

CHEAT  OR  CHESS.  An  Americau  name 
for  Bromui  secalinns. 

CHEESE  RENNET.  Galium  verum, 

CHEESEROO.M.  The  common  name  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  Agaricus 
arvcnsis,  or  Horse  Mushroom.  This  fungus 
grows  In  large  rings,  often  many  yards  In 
diameter,  and  in  some  years,  as  in  the  wet 
summer  of  1880,  occurs  in  extraordinary 
abundance.  It  is  known  from  true  musli- 
rooms  by  its  large  size,  paler  gills,  gene- 
rally thick  rings,  which  are  double  at  the 
edge,  but  especially  by  their  turning  yellow 
when  bruised.  It  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  mushroom  baskets  in  the 
Coven  t Garden  market,  and  is  consumed  ' 
in  large  quantities  in  Leeds  and  other  i 
Important  towns  in  the  north.  When 
properly  dressed  and  eaten  in  moderate 
quantities  with  plenty  of  bread,  to  insure 
mastication,  these  horse  mushrooms  are 
an  excellent  article  of  food,  though  they  j 
occasionally  prove  unwholesome,  paril>'  ■ 
from  over-indulgence,  and  partly  from  , 
their  having  undergone  decomposition  j 
before  use.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap-  | 
plied  to  species  of  Roietua,  several  of  which 
arc  highly  dangerous.  QM.  J.  B.] 

CHEILANTHEJE.  A section  of  poly- 
podineous  ferns,  in  which  the  sori  are 
punctiform  at  the  apices  of  the  veins,  and 
covered  by  indusia,  which,  — sometimes 
short  and  rounded,  sometimes  elongated 
continuous  and  therefore  pteroid— consist- 
ing of  portions  of  the  margin  inflected 
over  them,  arc  therefore  necessarily  trans- 
verse to  the  margin  of  the  frond  or  of  its 
segments.  (T.  M.] 

CHEILANTIIES.  A genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns  of  the  group  of  Cheilanthece, 
which  it  typifies.  The  species,  which  arc 
j numerous  and  scattered  over  the  tropical 
I and  temperate  regions  both  of  the  Old  and 
I New  World,  generally  inhabiting  dry  rocky 
I situations,  are  much  varied  In  aspect, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  dwarf  plants  ' 
of  tufted  habit,  with  more  or  less  com-  : 
pound  fronds,  the  under  surface  in  some 
cases  being  covered  with  silvery  or  gold- 
coloured  powder,  as  in  Gymnogramma.  ' 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  genus 
consist  in  its  producing  small  punctiform 
sori  at  the  ends  of  the  veins  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  frond,  the  margin  itself  , 
becoming  membranaceous,  and  bent  over  ' 
them  to  form  the  indusia,  which  are  either  j 
! linear  and  continuous,  or  take  the  shape  ' 

I of  roundish  lolies.  The  veins  are  free.  I 
I CheiUinthes  has  considerable  affinity  with 
Nothorhltrma,  the  species  of  which  possess 
' a similar  habit,  Imt  have  naked  or  uon- 
indusiatc  sori.  Owing,  however,  to  tlie 
li  different  degrees  in  which  the  margin  . 

becomes  attenuated  and  reflexed,  it  is 
j'  sometimes  not  easy  to  decide  between  the  i 


' two.  C.  argentea,  a pretty  dwarf  tripartite 
silvery’  species,  is  found  in  Sil>eria;  C.  , 
/ragrans,  a dwarf  bipinnate  siiecies,  w'hose  i 
fronds  have  a grateful  anthoxanthold  or 
new-hay-like  odour,  occurs  throughout  the  I 
region  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  reaches 
I as  far  north  as  Switzerland  ; whilst  Aralda, 
j Abyssinia,  South  Africa,  India,  the  Eastern 
Islands,  Australasia,  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  yield  a 
: variety  of  simcies,  some  of  which,  like  C’. 

] Unui/olia,  are  distributed  over  a very  wide  i 
I area.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  species,  j 
and  one  which  is  familiar  in  gardens,  is  C. 
/artnosa.a  flue  bipinnatifldly-pinnate  plant, 

I with  tallish  fronds  silvered  beneath  and 
! having  black  stalks.  A peculiar  group  of  the 
specieshassometimeslieen  separated  under  i 
j the  name  of  MyriopUris',  in  this,  the  seg- 
ments are  small,  roundish,  pouch-shaped, 
the  Indusium  entire  and  almost  closing 
over  the  back  of  the  segment,  which, 
when  reversed,  looks  not  unlike  a small 
roundish  watch-pocket.  The  difference  is 
hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  their  ' 
separation.  [T.  M.] 

CHEIRADENIA  evspidata  is  a small 
Deinerara  orchid  with  tlie  aspect  of  soinh 
equitant  Oncidinm.  It  has  the  lateral 
sepals  adnate  to  the  prolonged  foot  of  the  j 
column,  a pair  of  solid  pollen  masses,  and  .a  ! 
round  lip  bearing  live  processes  near  the 
margin,  arranged  like  the  lingers  of  an 
expatided  hand  : a circumstance  alluded 
to  in  the  name  of  the  genus. 

CHEIRANTHERA.  A genus  of  Pitla- 
sporacece,  containing  an  Australian  under- 
shrub with  erect  steins,  and  narrowly  ^ 

I linear  acute  leaves,  which  have  fascicled 
leaves  in  the  axils;  peduncles  terminal,  : 
with  small  blue  corymlmse  flowers;  calyx  ! 

. of  five  sepals;  the  iK'tals  and  stamens  ! 
five  each,  the  latter  all  bending  to  one  i 
side ; fruit  dry,  scarcely  berry-like,  two- 
celled.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CIIEIRANTHUS.  A genus  of  cruel-  ; 
ferous  flowers,  all  so  nearly  resembling  in 
habit  and  characters  the  common  si>ecic3  , 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  C.  Cheiri,  I 
the  Wallflower,  is  a native  of  all  Southern  ' 
Euroi>e,  growing  on  old  walls.  In  quarries,  ■ 
.and  on  sea-cliffs.  In  its  wild  state  the  | 
flowers  arc  always  single  and  of  a bright  j 
yellow  colour,  but  the  varieties  obtained  i 
by  cultivation  are  of  various  tints,  many 
of  them  beautiful,  and  all  fragrant,  esiic- 
cially  in  the  evening.  Seeds  of  numerous  : 
beautiful  varieties  are  annually  imported 
from  Germany  ; and  small  gardens,  in  | 
which  the  supply  of  ornanienlal  early 
summer  flowers  is  limited,  may  >>e  made  ' 
very  gay  by  planting  them  liberally  with 
these  German  wallflowers.  The  wallHow’cr 
has  long  been  a favourite  cottage-garden 
flower,  and  has  been  praised  in  many  a 
rustic  lay  ; it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  Viola  ot  the  Latin  iKiefs.  Its  French 
names  are  Giroflfejauiu,  Violier,  Ravenelle, 
Rameau  d'or,  liaUm  dor,  Ac.;  German, 
Leucoje,  Several  other  s|>ecles  arc  also 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Among  these  the  , 
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Glrt^fr  de  DeWe  nt  the  French,  pcrhaiw  ii 
variety  of  C.  lini/oliiu>,  forma  ainall  tufts, 
the  eatreniltles  of  which  are  covered  with 
I flowera  which,  durimt  exiauision,  pass 
1 through  wveral  ahadea  of  i>un>Ie : It  con- 
tinuea  In  liloom  during  a (treat  pim  of  tlie 
year.  C.  ilarnkitllU,  a low  tufted  plant 
i with  bright  evergreen  leaves  and  nunie- 
; rolls  largeoranite-coloured  Bowers,  blooms 
early  In  the  year.  All  these,  and  several 
other  siH-cies,  are  well  suited  for  adorning 
rock-work.  [C.  A.  J.J 

I CIIEinOGLO.SS.V  -V  n.ame  under  which 
Ophu*iflo»mtm  ]nilmatHm  was  pro|K>sed  to 
he  soiBiratcd  from  the  other  species  of  this 
genus  of  fenis.  [T.  M.] 

CHEIROPI.EUIUA.  A synonymeof  Ann- 
poasmj  applied  to  A,  Ye»]»rtilio  and  A. 
biCHtpif,  two  ferns  which  are  remarkahlo 
In  hearing  fronds  of  a form  resembling 
bats'  Wings.  [T.  M.] 

CHEIROSTEMON.  The  Haiid-flowertree, 
or  Macpalxochitltiuahuitl  of  tho  Mexicans, 
1s  the  sole  species  of  this  genus  of  stercn- 
llada.  The  plant,  C.  plataiioiiUt,  is  a tnm 
growing  thirty  or  more  feet  in  height, 
and  having  plane-likc  leaves  of  a decie 
green  colour  on  the  upi>er  surface,  but 
covered  underneath  with  a rust-coloured 
scurf  comiMised  of  star-like  lialrs,  each  leaf 
Udiig  alMiut  six  Inches  long  by  live  broad, 
deeply  indented  at  the  base  and  divided  at 
' the  margin  into  from  three  to  seven  blunt, 
rounded  lobes.  Its  flowers  are  two  Inches 


I Chcirofteninn  platanoides  (Hover). 

I long  by  as  much  broad,  and  are  destitute 
of  a corolla,  but  have  a limthery,  rusty-red, 
i cup-shaped  calyx,  dei'ply  cut  into  five  broad, 

1 sbar|»-polnted  divisions,  the  iMittom  of  the 

cup  having  five  bright  yellow  cavities 
which  secrete  a quantity  of  sweet  lliiid. 
The  arrangement  of  the  stamens  Is  most 
remarkable ; they  are  of  a bright-red,  and 
united  together  for  about  one-thlnl  of 
i their  length  (four  Inches),  when  they 
sei«rate  Into  five  curved  claw-like  rays, 
and  thus  licar  some  resemblance  to  the 
human  band.  The  cliileshaped  style 


emerges  from  the  centre  of  the  stamens, 
and  is  terminated  by  a pointed  stigma. 
The  fruit  Is  flve-corncred,  and  splits  ojk-ii 
in  five  places  when  ripe,  allowing  the 
escaiKi  of  the  numerous  seeds. 

, A solitary  specimen  of  this  tree  was  flrst 
discovered  growing  near  the  town  of  Toluco  ; 
in  Mexico.  It  was  of  great  age,  and  an 
object  of  veneration  among  the  Indians, 
laith  on  account  of  the  remarkal de  struc- 
ture of  Us  flower*,  and  because  they  sup- 
I ivosed  that  no  other  tree  of  the  kind  I 
: existed  elsewhere ; but  forests  of  It  have  1 
since  tHam  discovered  near  tho  city  of 
(iuatemata,  from  whence  it  Is  proliable 
that  the  Indians  of  Toluca  bad  trails-  . 
IHirted  it  In  very  early  times.  [A.  S.]  | 

CnEIROSTVLIB.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids,  consisting  of  little  plants  with  the 
habit  of  Aturetoehiliu,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied.  Its  most  distinguishing  character 
is  having  the  three  seiials  united  into  a 
short  tula’,  from  the  front  of  which  hangs 
down  a lip  divided  Into  narrow  lolies.  The 
1 column,  moreover,  ha*  four  arms,  half  its  j 
i own,  and  half  lielonglng  to  the  stigma. 

I CHE'LIDOIRE  PETITE.  (Fr.l  Ficaria  I 
rerrm,  also  known  as  Ranuneulut  Fieariu.  | 

CHELIDONIUM.  The  Oreater  or  Com- 
mon Celandine,  a plant  frequently  found  In 
this  country  in  the  neighlMiurhtMgl  of 
‘ villages  or  old  ruins.  Is  the  only  siwcies  of 
tills  genus  of  the  poppy  family,  and  is  not 
to  lie  confounded  with  the  lesser  celan- 
dine (Ficaria  vertia).  The  (Sreater  Celaii-  j 
dine  Is  a glaucous  hairy  annual  plant,  with 
plnnatcly-loiied  leaves, small  yellow  flowers 
In  a loose  uniliel,  and  a fruit,  consisting  of 
a long  iHid,  bursting  from  below  upwards 
by  two  valves,  and  containing  a numlH'r 
of  seeds  with  a small  crest  on  tliem,  near 
to  the  place  where  tlicy  are  attached  to  the 
Interior  of  the  pmL  The  whole  plant  Is 
full  of  a yellow  )iiicc  wlilch  is  of  an  acrid 
IKiisonous  nature,  and  has  lieen  used  In 
eertain  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  ns  a 
caustic  to  destroy  warts,  4c.  [M.  T.  M.j 

CHEUnOSl’ERMl'M.  A section  (}t  the 
genus  J^ttorptrrum,  comaining  a few  spe- 
cies from  New  (Jniiiea,  with  the  calyx 
deeply  flve-partoil,  valvale,  and  the  seids 
with  long  Mtdslalks.  Tlie  leaves  are  ol>- 
long ; tlie  flowers  grow  in  a iHdunculated 
temilnal  uinliel ; and  the  capsule  is  two- 
seeded,  with  leather)'  valves.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CHELONASTHEHA.  Pholidota. 

CHELONE.  A small  genus  of  linariads, 
very  closely  allied  to  the  Pmlftemon,  from 
whicli,  however.  It  is  easily  dislingnlslud 
by  its  Imhrlcated  winged  seeds,  by  Its 
sierile  flfib  stamen  being  shorter  than  the 
other  four,  and  by  its  flowers  licing  ar- 
! mngid  in  short  dense  bracted  spikes. 
The  form  of  tlie  corolla  In  tills  genus  is 
also  very  distinci,  the  broad  keeled  upper 
lip  and  scarcely  open  mouth  giving  it  some 
resemblance  to  tlie  liead  of  a tortoise  or 
turtle,  to  wiiicb  feature  Is  due  Isiih  its 
: scientific  appellation  and  the  popular 
'American  name  of  Turtlc-bca^  The  best- 
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1 known  representative  of  this  genus  is  the 
j C.MUjiia,  a ]>ereiinlal  with  creeping  roots, 

! erect  smooth  bluntly  four-angled  stems, 
opp<isite  serrated  lanceolate  leaves  vary- 
. Ing  considerably  In  breadth  and  acuteness, 
and  flowers  in  terminal  spikes,  with 
I corollas  mostly  of  a rosy-purple  colour. 

; The  so-called  C.  gltUtra  is  now  regarded  as 
but  one  of  the  forms  of  C.  MiqiuL  C. 

I Li/oitii,  with  the  same  habit,  has  smaller 
I flowers  and  longer  and  thinner  Iraves.  C. 
i tuTnorom  seems  to  be  Intermediate  he- 
1 tween  Chelone  and  PettiMeinon,  having  the 
' winged  seeils  of  the  fonner  genus,  with 
the  inflorescence  and  hahit  of  the  latter. 

: It  has  ovate  serrated  leaves,  and  dull 
purple  pentsteraon-like  flowers  produced 
I from  the  upper  axils.  It  Is  proper  to  note 
I that  several  itopular  border  Bowers  pass 
I for  Chelones  which  are  In  fact  true  Pentste- 
jKoiis;  as  examples  may  be  cited  the  Pen- 
trumon  barbatiu,  P.  eampanulntitt,  and 
P.  eetUranthi/ulittf,  all  of  which  have  been 
I Improperly  classed  under  the  present 
I genus,  though  they  possess  none  of  Its 
distinguishing  features.  T.] 

CHEMISE  DE  NOTRE-DAMB.  (Fr.) 
Oonvolvuliti  or  Catyttegia  tepium. 

CHENA,  or  CHAIN  A.  An  Inferior  kind 
of  Indian  Millet,  Panieum  pilosum;  also 
sometimes  applied  to  Panieum  miltaceum. 

CH^NE.  (Fr.)  Qiiercus.  — A'  GRAP- 
PE-S.  Querciu  pedunciilata.  — AXGOU- 
MOIS.  Qnercus  Toza.  — A' TROCHETS. 

' Qiiereiu  trMiliflora.  — AU  KERME'.S. 

I Qncrcxi*  cocci/era.  — BROSSE.  Quercun 
I Tozn.  — COMMUN.  Querciu  peiiunculiifa 

— CTl’RE'S.  Quereus  /(utigiala.  — DES 
PYUE'NE'ES.  Quercus  /aetigiala.  — 

' GREC.  Qarreut  jSgilops.  — NOIll  D’ 
AMEltIQUE.  Catalpa  ImgUfima.  — 
PETIT.  Teurrinm  Chamailriiii ; and  also 
Veronica  Chamnedrys.  — OrERCITRO-V. 
Qiurcun  tiiicUiria.  — ROURE.  Querrim 
tesfilijUrrn.  — VE'bANI.  Quercua  .Kgilope. 

— VERT  or  YEUSE.  Qiurcua  Ilex.  — 
T.ACZIN  or  TOZA.  Querem  Taiaa.  — 
ZANO  or  ZEEN.  Quercus  ilirbeekii. 

CHENILLETTE.  (Fr.)  Scorpiiirus. 

CHKNOPODIACE.E.  iChenopods,  the 
Goose-foot  family.)  A natural  order  of 
monochlauiydeous  dicotyledons,  characte- 
rising Idndley’schcnopttdalalllance.  Herbs 
or  undershrubs  with  alternate  sometimes 
opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
small  flowers  which  are  sometimes  uni- 
sexual, l.e.  have  stamens  anil  pistils  In 
seiKirate  flowers.  Perianth  (calyx)  deeply- 
divided,  sometimes  tubular  at  the  base, 
persistent ; stamens  inserted  Into  the 
base  of  the  perianth  and  opposite  to  Its 
divisions.  Ovary  free,  one-cellcU,  with  a 
single  ovule  attached  to  its  luise.  Frultnn 
utricle  (Inflated)  or  au  achene,  somcl lines 
succulent:  embryo  curved  round  mealy 
albumen,  or  spirally  curved  without  albu- 
men. Inconsplruous  plants  found  In 
waste  places  In  all  parts  of  (he  world,  liut 
atmundlng  In  cxtrn-troplcal  regions.  Many 
of  them,  as  species  of  Salicomia  ana  Sail- 


I sola.  Inhabit  salt-marshes  in  the  northern 
1 part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  of  them  I 
] are  used  as  potherlis,  for  instance,  spinach,  j 
] iSpituieia  oleracea),  orach  iAtripIrx  hurten-  | 
SIS),  beet  (Beta  vulgaris),  Engllsli  mercury  i 
I (Ch^opodium  Bonus  Uenricus),  Australian  t 
j spinach  iChmopodium  croeum).  The  man-  I 
j gold-wureel  is  a variety  of  lieet  used  for  i 
the  fiMHl  of  cattle.  The  beet  Is  much  cni-  ! 
tlvatcd  in  France  for  Its  sugar.  Some  of  the  ! 
plants  yield  soda,  others  supply  essential  j 
oils  which  render  them  useful  In  eases  of  i 
worms  and  In  spasmodic  diseases.  The 
seeds  of  Chenopodium  Quinoa  are  used  as 
food  in  Peru.  They  abound  In  starch,  hut 
Ijave  a hltterlsli  taste.  The  seeds  of  Cheno- 
podium  Bonus  Uenricus  arc  used  In  the  i 
manufacture  of  shagreen.  There  are 
seventy-four  known  genera  and  .Via  spe- 
cies. Illustrative  genera:  .Salicornirt,  A(ni-  i 
plex,  Spinacia,  Beta,  Blitum,  Satsoln,  Che-  ' 
no/iodiam.  [J.  H.  B.}  j 

CHENOPODITJ.M.  A genus  of  animal 
and  perennial  herbs  giving  Its  name  to 
the  natural  order  of  clienopods,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  w'cedy  character  of  the  ' 
siiecies  composing  It,  of  which  the  CJin-  j 
inon  Goosefoot,  a plant  found  everywhere  ! 
In  waste  places,  with  triangular  leaves 
covered  with  a whlllsh  mealiness,  and  nu-  ; 
merous  small  flowers  In  terminal  clusters,  i 
Is  an  example.  It  Includes,  however,  a j 
few  sjiecles  interesting  for  their  utility,  1 
and  one  which  has  some  merit  as  an  orna-  i 
mental  plant.  The  latter  Is  C.  'Atriplieis,  a 
tall  branched  annual  of  erect  pyramidal 
hahit,  growing  four  to  five  feet  high,  with 
I reddish  stems,  rhomljoidly-ovate  and 
I often  sinuate  leaves,  covered  while  young 
I with  a glittering  purple  meal,  and  numer- 
ous small  flowers  In  terminal  compound 
spikes  of  a dark-purple  colour,  and  also 
' clothed  with  purple  meal.  C.  ambrosiohics, 
j or  Mexican  Tea.  the  Ambrina  ambrosioides 
at  Some  hotanl.sts.  a tropical  species,  con- 
tains an  essential  oil  to  which  It  owes 
tonic  and  antispasmodic  properties : and 
C.  antheimintieum,  a species  differing  from 
the  preceding,  of  which  It  is  i«rhaps  but  a 
variety,  cbielly  in  Its  leaves  ijclug  more 
doe|)Iy  cleft,  and  the  Bower-spike  mostly 
leafless,  yields  the  worniseed  oil,  a |>opnlar 
vermifuge  In  the  Pnlled  Stales.  The 
species  to  which  the  greatest  Interest 
attaches  Is,  however,  C.  Indigenous 

to  the  Paclllc  shipcs  of  the  Andes,  where 
■ It  Is  largely  cultivated  in  Peni  and  I’hlll 
for  the  sake  of  its  seeils,  which  are  cxlen- 
I alvely  used  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are 
prepared  either  by  boiling  In  water  like 
rice  or  oatme.al,  a kind  of  gruel  ta-Ing  the 
result,  which  Is  se-asoned  with  the  I’hlll 
pep|>er  and  other  condiments ; or  the 
grains  arc  slightly  roasted  like  coffee, 
boiled  In  water  and  strained,  the  brown- 
coloured  broth  thus  jirepared  l«-lng 
seasoned  as  in  the  first  process.  This 
second  preimratlon  Is  called  ‘ caraiiuhiue,’ 
and  Is  said  to  lie  a f.avourite  dish  with  the 
ladles  of  blma.  However  prepared,  the 
(juinoa  Is  unpalatatilc  to  strangers,  thougli 
I it  Is  probably  a nutritious  article  of  food 
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from  the  amount  of  .ilbumen  It  con- 1 
tains.  Two  varieties  are  cultivated,  one 
pruducin{f  verj-  pale  seeds  called  the  White, 
which  is  that  employed  as  food,  and  a 
dark-red  fruited  one  calkxl  the  Red  Quinoa. 
A sweetened  decoction  of  the  seeds  of  the 
latter  is  used  medicinally,  as  an  api>iication 
to  sores  and  bruises,  and  cataplasms  are 
also  made  from  it.  This  species  attains  a 
hei»rlii  of  four  to  five  feet,  and  has  a stout 
furrowed  branched  stem,  large  triangular- 
ovate  deeply-sinuate  leaves,  on  long  foot- 
stalks, and  densely-clustered  small  green 
flowers,  produced  In  axillary  and  terminal 
panicles.  BotJuilcally,  the  genus  Cheiwjuy 
dium  is  distinguished  by’  a ttve-parted 
perianth,  five  stjimens,  two  styles  crown- 
ing the  ovary  which  contains  a single 
round  flattened  seed.  [W.  T.] 

CHEUAMELLA.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  subacid  fruits  of  Cicca  disticha. 

CHERIMOYER.  Aruma  Cherimolia,  a 
delicious  Peruvian  fruit. 

CHERMESINE.  A kind  of  crimson. 

CHE-ROOT.  OldeiUandia  umbellata.. 

CHERRIS.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
resinous  exudation  of  the  Hemp,  Cannabis 
sativa, 

CHERRY.  A well-known  fruit  produced 
from  cultivated  varieties  of  the  Wild 
Cherries,  Oerasas  aviuin  and  C.  vulgaris, 
— , BARBADOS.  Malpighia  glabra.  — , 
B.ASTARD.  Cerasus  Psendo-cerasus.  — , 
BEECH  or  BRUSH.  Trochocarpa  laurina. 
— , BIltCH.  Betula  IcnUi.  — , BIRD.  Ce- 
rasus  Padus.  — , CHOKE.  Cerasus  virgini- 
ana ; also  C.  serotina,  hiemalis,  and  borealis. 

— , CLAMMY.  Cordia  Collococca.  — , COW- 
HAGE.  Malpighia  itretis.  — .CORNELIAN. 
C»mus  niasciUa.  — , GROUND.  Cerasus 
ChanKTcerasus ; also  an  American  name  for 
Pht/salis.  — , HOTTENTOT.  Cassine  Mattr 
rocenia.  — , NATIVE,  of  Australia. 
Exocarpus  cupressi/ormis;  — , of  N.  8. 
Wales.  Xelitris  ingens.  — , WINTER, 
Physulis  AUcekengi ; also  sometimes  applied 
to  J’liysalis  anguluta  and  CardiosiKrmum 
Halicacabunu 

CHERRY-CRAB.  A variety  of  the 
Siberian  Crab,  Pyrus  Malus  baccata^ 

CHERRY-LAUREL,  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus. 

CHERRY-PEPPER.  Capsicum  cerasi- 
formc. 

CHERRY-PIE.  A garden  and  popular 
name  for  the  Heliotrope. 

CHERUI.  (Fr.)  Simn  Sisarum. 

CHERVIL.  A garden  potherb,  Chcero- 
phyllum  sativum,  also  called  Anthrisens  Ce- 
refolium.  The  name  Chervil  Is  also  applied 
generally  to  the  plants  referred  to  Chcero- 
phyllnm.  — , GREAT.  Hyrrhis  odorata, 
— , NEEDLE.  Scandix  PecUm  veneris,  — , 
PARSNIP.  Charrophyllum  bulbosH7n,  or 
Anthriscus  bulbosus.  — , SWEET,  Myrrkis 


odorata.  — , WILD.  Charophyllum  syl 
vestre. 

CHERVIS,  (Fr.l  Siam  Sisarum. 

CHESNEYA.  A genus  of  dwarf  woody 
plants,  belonging  to  the  pea-flowered 
niinosa:,  nearly  related  to  Calojthaca  and 
Colutea,  from  both  of  which  It  diflfers,  in 
having  the  spaces  between  the  seeds  in  the 
pod  occupied  by  a spongy  pith-like  sul>- 
stance.  The  loaves  are  alternate,  un- 
equally pinnate,  with  from  three  to  nine 
l>alrs  of  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  about  half  i 
an  Inch  long,  and  downy.  The  Bower-sUilks 
are  axillary,  bearing  on  their  apex  one 
to  three  yellow  or  violet-coloured  flowers, 
who.se  tubular  calyces  are  curiously  swollen  l 
above  at  the  base.  The  jaids  are  from  one 
t<*  two  Inches  long,  roundish,  or  somewhat 
flattened,  containing  four  to  six  seeds. 
There  are  about  eight  si>ecies  known  : one 
of  them,  C.  cuneuta,  found  in  Tll)et  at  an 
elevation  of  eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet, 
but  the  greater  portion  in  W,  Asia,  and 
chiefly  In  Persia.  [A.  A.  B.J 

CHESTNUT.  The  common  name  for 
Castanea.'  — , HORSE.  AEscnlus  Hipjmeas- 
tanum.  — , MORETON  BAY,  or  NEW 
HOLLAND.  The  large  fleshy  seeds  of  Cas- 
tanuspermum  australe.  — , SP.ANISH. 
Castanea  vesca,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
known  as  Sweet  Chestnuts.  — , TAHITI. 
inoenrpus  edtilis.  — , WATER,  Trapa 
'■vatans.  — , WILD.  A name  given  by  the  j 
! settlers  at  the  ('ape  to  the  seeds  of  Brube- 
jum.  — , YELLOW.  Quercus  Castanea, 

CHESTNUT  OAK.  Quercus  Castanea; 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  timl)er  of  ' 
the  scssile-fruited  English  oak,  Qmreus  I 
sessiliflora,  j 

CHEVEUX  DE  VENUS.  (Fr.I  Adian- 
turn  Capillus-Vetieris ; also  applied  to  C«s-  , 
cuta  major,  and  Nigella  damascena,  — , 
DU  DIABLE.  Cuscuta  major. 

CHE'VREPEUILLE.  (Fr.)  Lonicera. 

— DKS  BOIS.  Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

— DTTALIE.  Lojiicera  etrusca.  — DE 
VIRG I N I E,  Lonicera  sempervirens. 

CHEVRILLE,  (Fr.)  Lactuca  perennis. 

CHEYNIA.  A handsome-flowered  genus 
of  the  myrtle  family,  native  of  the  Swan 
River  territory.  The  plant  is  a small  mneh- 
branched  shrub,  with  fine  heath-like  leaves 
arranged  in  four  rows,  and  bears  handsome  I 
scarlet  flowers  with  a long  calyx  tube,  and 
a five-parted  limb.  The  five  i>etal8  are  In- 
serted Into  a thick  rim  lining  the  throat  of 
the  calyx,  as  also  are  the  numerous  stamens, 
which  are  separate  from  each  other,  and  of 
unequal  lengths,  the  connective  of  the  an- 
ther being  slightly  swollen ; the  ovary  is 
flve-cclled  and  many-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.3 

CHI  AZOSPERM  IJM.  A genus  contain- 
ing an  annual  herb  from  tcmi)erate  Asia, 
allied  to  Ilyprcotim,  and  like  It  fonnlnga 
connecting  link  between  the  orders  Papa- 
i^racete  and  Fnmariaceat.  Itdiflers  from 
Hypecoum  by  having  the  seeds  somewhat 
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four-sided,  each  side  with  a cross-mnrkcd 
clevBilon.  fJ.T.  so 

CD  1 BOU  RESIN.  A product  of  Bureera 
gummi/era, 

CHICASAW  PLCM.  Ceranta  Chicasa. 

CHICHA.  SterevUa  Chieha,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  eaten  as  nuts  by  the  Brazilians; 

I also  a colouring-matter  obtaiued  from  the 
I leaves  of  Bignonia  Chica. 

I CHICHE.  (Fr.)  Lathynu  Cicero. 

I CHICKEN-WEED.  A name  under  which 
Raecelta  tinctoria  has  been  sometimes  Im- 
ported. 

I cniCHOW.  The  seeds  of  Cdssfn 
' an  Egyptian  remedy  fur  ophthalmia. 

CHICKRAS.SIA.  A latinised  version  of 

■ the  Bengalee  name  of  a lofty  Indian  tree, 

I lielonging  to  the  order  Cedrelacete.  The 

■ ] leaves  are  pinnated  : the  flowers  large,  in 

terminal  panicles  with  ten  stamens  united 
'i  by  thelrfllamcntsliitoatutie.  Ovary  three- 
. celled,  placed  on  a broad  disc,  with  jx-n-  | 

I I dulous  ovules,  arranged  In  two  rows.  The 
I fruit  Is  a capsule  opening  from  above 
i downwards  by  three  valves,  leaving  a 

I central  column.  The  seeds  are  winged, 
j ' Tile  wood  of  C.  tobularis  is  close-grained, 

! light-coloured,  and  elegantly  veined;  hence 

i Il  ls  in  much  request  by  cabinet  makers, 

, I who  call  it  cliittagong  wood,  though  there 
' are  other  woods  with  a similar  appellation. 

I I The  bark  of  this  tree  Is  astringent  but  not 

I'  bitter.  [M. T.  M.] 

,1  cniCKWEED.  Tlie  common  name  for 
Alifiue.  The  well-known  weedof  this  name 
is  Alirine, or  Stellariainedia,  —.BASTARD, 
Bnffimia  temi/olia.  — , FORKED.  Any- 
I cilia  diclioluvia.  — , INDIAN.  An  American 
' name  for  .Volliipo.  —,  MOUSE-EAR.  The 
‘ common  name  tor  Cernslium  ; also  specl- 
! ' ally  £?.  lulgaliim.  — , SKA.  Arenaria  ]tcp- 
j!  loides.  — , SII.VER.  Paronychia  argyro- 
1 coma.  —.WATER.  Montm/ontaua ; also 
i sometimes  applied  to  Ualachium  aqmUi- 
cain,  and  CalUtriche  verna. 

CHICO.  A kind  of  beer,  made  in  Clilll 
from  tlie  Indian  com,  Zea  Mays. 

CHICON.  (Fr.)  Lactuca  sativa, 

1 CHICOR'EE.  (Fr.)  Succory.  Ciehnrium 
i Inlyt’us.  — , FRI8EE’.  Curled  Endive,  a 
j'  variety  of  Cichoriuni  Endivia. 

I CIIICORIA  DE  LA  TIERRA  CALI- 
|l  ENTE.  A South  American  name  for  Aclip- 
rophorus  sessUiJiorus. 

; CHICORY.  Cichorivm  Intybus,  or  Suc- 
cory. 

CHICOT,  or  CniCnOT  DU  CANADA. 
(Fr.)  Gymnncladus  ennadfnsis.  Tlie  term 
I (flilcot  Is  also  n|>plicd  to  the  seeds  of 
Moringn  pterygosperma. 

CIIIENDENT.  (Fr.)  Cynodon  Daclylnn, 
A'BAI.AIS.  Androjyngon  Isrha-mum.  — 
A’CHAI'ELET.  Arena  bulbosa.  — DES 
BOUTIQUES.  Triticum  repms. 


CHILLI.  The  fruit  of  Capsicum  an- 
nuuni,  and  other  allied  species. 

CHILOCARPUS.  An  imperfectly  known 
genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  nativesof  Java, 
with  a salvcr-sha(>ed  corolla,  capitate  stig- 
ma, and  a capsular  fruit.  The  genus  is  re- 
ferred to  the  dpocynaCOT.  [M.  T.  M.J 

CHILODIA.  A genus  of  Labiaterr.  con- 
taining a single  species,  a native  of  New 
Holland.  It  is  a branched  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent  shrub,  with  small  entire 
linear-sessile  leaves  and  single  flowered 
axillary  peduncles,  with  two  small  subu- 
late linicts  l>elow  the  calyx.  The  (»lyx  is 
ram|>aiiul.ite  with  a short  striated  tulie, 
and  a bilalnate  limb,  the  upper  lip  being 
entire  and  tlie  lower  emargiiiate  or  blden- 
tatc.  The  corolla  is  campanulate  and 
faintly  two-lipped.  There  are  four  stamens 
shorter  than  the  tube ; the  anthers  have 
two  smooth  parallel  ceils,  without  ap- 
pendages. The  aiiex  of  the  style  Is  slightly 
bind  widi  sub-equal  lolx'S.  In  hatilt  and 
structure  tills  genus  is  very  near  Prostan- 
them,  differing  only  in  having  no  api>end- 
ages  to  tlie  anther-cell.  [W.  C.] 

CHILOGLOTTI.S.  Under  this  name 
stand  a small  numiier  of  terrestrial  Aus- 
tralasian orcliids,  liearing  radical  leaves 
in  pairs  and  solitary  galeate  reddish 
flowers  at  tlie  end  of  a short  naked  scaiie. 
Like  Caladenia  its  lip  is  marked  hy  proiiii- 
neiit  glands ; nor,  indeed,  does  it  differ 
much  from  that  genus,  except  In  having  a 
very  broad  arched  dorsal  sei>al. 

CHILOP.SIS.  A genus  of  Bignoniaeeir, 
consisting  of  a single  siiecles  of  erect 
branching  shrubsfrom  Mexico.  It  has  long 
linear  entire  alternate  leaves,  and  lieautiful  | 
flowers  in  tennlnal  dense  sidcatc  racemes,  | 
on  short  blbractcolate  pedicles.  The  bila-  j 
blate  calyx  is  membranaceous,  inflated,  i 
and  deeply-cleft  in  front ; the  corolla-tube  i 
is  dilated  upwards,  and  the  two-lipi>ed  limb  | 
is  nve-lolied.  The  four  stamens  arc  didy-  | 
namous,  the  sterile  flfth  being  very  minute,  | 
The  style  is  flliform,  and  the  stigma  bl-  | 
lolied,  Tlie  pod-llke  capsule  is  two-celled, 
with  the  partition  bearing  the  placeiita 
contrary  to  the  valves.  The  seeds  arc 
transversely  winged.  [W.  C.] 

CIIILOSCHISTA  usneoides  is  a leafless 
Indian  epliihytc  of  the  orchidaceous  onlcr, 
witli  narrow,  fiat,  green  roots,  which  cling 
to  the  branches  of  trees  and  appear  to  I 
serve  the  iiurpose  of  leaves,  as  also  hapi>cns 
in  the  leafless  Angrcrcums. 

CHIMAPHILA.  A small  genua  of  Ppro- 
lacecp,  natives  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and 
North  America,  differing  froiii  Pyrola  liy 
the  hairy  fll.aments,  very  short  style,  aiid  I 
capsule  splitting  from  tlie  apex  downwards 
with  the  edges  of  tlie  valves  not  woolly. 
The  pl.ints,  called  Winter  Greens  in  Ame- 
rica. Iiave  woody  auhterranean  shoots,  and 
a short  stem  witli  a tuft  of  tlilck  shining 
evt'rgrt'en  leaves,  oblong,  wedge-sliafied,or 
lancmilate  — in  tlie  latter  case  variegated 
with  white.  The  scape  is  corymlaisely  or 
I umbellately  branched  at  the  apex , the 
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pedicels  one-flowered,  hearing  handsome, 
I t>ell-shaped.  white  flowers,  tinged  with 
I purplish-red.  and  very  sweet-soeirted.  The 
! leaves  contain  a bitter  extractive  matter, 
I on  which  account  they  have  been  used  in 
j medicine.  In  Korth  America.  [J.  T.  8.] 

I CniMSEY  PLANT.  Campanuia  pyro- 
, nitdalis. 

j CHIMONANTHCS.  The  Japan  Allspice. 

C /ragrnns,  is  the  only  represen Utive  of 
I this  genus  of  the  Calycanthux  family,  and 
i It  is  well-known  In  gardens  for  Its  early 
. flowering  and  the  sweet  scent  of  its  blos- 
I soms.  It  was  introduced  from  China  in 
I 1760,  and  for  a long  while  was  known 
under  the  name  of  CVi/gcon/Aus  prcecox^ 

I until  It  was  shown  to  differ  from  that 
j genus  in  having  hut  ten  stamens  arranged 
in  two  rows ; while  In  CalycntUhnu  they  are 
very  numerous,  .and  arranged  In  four  rows. 
The  Japan  .\llsplce  is  a much-branched 
shrub,  and  generally  treated  as  a wall-plant 
\ in  gardens  ; Its  leaves  are  0|>poslte,  stalked, 
between  oval  and  lanceolate  In  form,  and 
very  rough  on  the  surface  ; they  generally 
fall  late  In  the  autumn,  but  sometimes  a 
few  remain  till  the  spring.  The  flowers  are 

■ sessile  on  the  branches,  about  an  inch  in 
I diameter,  and  m.ade  up  of  a large  nunilier 

of  pale  yellow  waiy  petals,  arranged  In 
several  rows:  the  Inner  series  In  one 
) variety  chocolate-coloured,  and  in  an- 
, other  uiotth'd  with  red.  These  flowers  in 
I mild  winters  often  appear  about  Christ- 
I mas,  and  last  for  a long  time.  [A.  A.  B.J 

! CHINA  ASTER.  chinensis, 

I also  called  CallUtemma  hortmte. 

i CHINA  BARK.  Tlie  bark  of  Bueno,  hex- 
i andra,  an  Indifferent  febrifuge. 

i CHINA  GRASS.  The  flhre  of  Buhmeria 
^ nivea,  the  Rheea,  or  Itainee. 

CHINA  ROOT.  The  tuberous  rhizome 
i of  Smiltix  China. 

j CHINCAPIN.  (Fr.)  Castanea  pumila. 

CHINCHIN.  A Clilllan  name  for  Poly- 
\ gala  iheeloides. 

; CHIN-CHON.  A gummy  or  glutinous 

I miitier.  much  used  as  a glue  or  varnish  In 
I t'hina  and  Japan,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
I produce  of  Plttcaria  tenax. 

! CHINE.se  SWALLOWi5-NEST.S.  These 

■ curious  productions,  which  sell  at  such  a 
i high  price  In  China,  though  they  have 
; no  especial  points  of  recommendation  lie- 
I yoiid  many  other gelalinons  ingredients  in 

soups,  were  formerly  supixised  to  lx;  made 
of  some  species  of  the  rose-spored  Algx,  as 
( Uliha’rdroccuH  lichenoidee ; but  this  is  now 
ascertained  to  lx?  a misMkc,  and  It  Is  known 
that  they  are  formed  of  a secretion  from 
the  mouth  of  the  bird  Itself.  [M.  J.  B.J 

CHINESE  TREE.  Pcemia  Moutan. 

CHINESE  VARNISH.  Ehue  vemici- 
fera. 

CHINKWORT.  The  popular  name  In 
some  districts  for  the  different  species  of 


Opegrapha  and  their  allies,  which  grow  on 
the  trunks  of  trees.  These  lichens  are  also 
sometimes  called  Letter-lichens,  or  Scrip- 
ture-worts. [JI,  J,  B ] 

CHINQUAPIN.  An  American  name  for 
Quercua  prinoidei-,  also  for  Cattanea  vu- 
mila. 

CHIOCOCCA.  A genus  of  the  Cinchim- 
acentu  family,  consisting  of  small  shrubs, 
with  a funnel-shaix-d  yellowish  corolla, 
concealing  the  five  stainens,  which  are 
provided  with  hairs.  Ovao’  two-celled, 
with  two  Inverted  ovules.  Fruit  a Ixriy 
with  two  seeds.  The  six-eies  arc  remark- 
able for  the  violent  emetic  and  catliartic 
properties  possessed  by  the  mots,  which 
are  administered  In  Brazil  as  a certain 
remedy  for  snake  bites,  though  their  in- 
tense action  wculd  seem  to  he,  from  the 
account  of  Von  Martlus,  almost  as  danger- 
ous as  the  wound  they  are  Intended  to 
cure.  Tlic  name  Isderived  from  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  ‘snow-berry,'  In  allu- 
sion to  the  white  fruit.  [JL  T.  5I.J 

CHIONANTHUS..  The  Snowdrop  tree  of 
North  America,  or  the  Snow-flower,  as  the 
name  imidles.belongs  to  a genus  of  Oteaceir, 
and  isdistingulshed  by  its  deciduous  leaves, 
and  the  long  narrow  rlhixin-llkc  segments 
of  the  corolla.  The  fruit  is  a drupe  like 
that  of  the  olive.  C.  virgiviea  isadecidu- 
0118  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  large  smooth 
leaves  like  those  of  a Jfognuira,  and  bearing 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  It  blossoms 
in  this  countn-  m June,  and  Is  highly  or- 
namentaL  [M.  T.  M.J 

CHIONOPHILA.  A genus  of  Scrophu- 
larmceee,  nearly  allied  to  PenMemon.  but 
differing  from  that  genus  in  its  five- 
biothed  (not  Hve-cleft)  calyx,  as  well  as  in 
habit.  C.  Jinnetti,  the  only  known  species, 
found  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the 
snow  limit,  Is  a small  unbranched  herb 
atxmt  two  inches  high,  with  a few  smooth 
linear  leaves  which  are  enveloi>ed  near  the 
base*  by  a number  of  membranaceous 
scales.  The  tubular  flowers  grow  one  or 
twoon  the  apex  of  asbort  scai>c.  The  fruit 
is  not  known.  [A.  A.  B.J 

CHIP.  A material  used  forplaicing  Into 
various  articles  of  ornament  and  use,  and 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  palm  called 
Thniiax  argentea. 

CHIQUIcniQUI.  The  Venezuelan  name 
for  Aan/cn/nm/ern,  which  yields  the  Pias- 
saba  llhrc  of  commerce. 

CHIRATA.  An  Indian  tonic,  Ago/Aofes 
Chtrayta;  also  called  Chirecta  or  Chl- 
retta. 

CHIRITA.  A small  genus  of  Gesnera- 
eeir,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  a short  stock  or  a 
simple  leafy  stem,  the  leaves  opixjslte.aiid 
the  Bowers  solitary  or  umbellate,  on  axil- 
lary or  radical  peduncles.  The  calyx  is 
flve-lobed  : the  corolla  tubular,  the  limb 
two-lippi-d.  Of  the  four  stamena  the  two 
up|x-r  are  small  and  sterile,and  the  fertile 
pair  have  divaricate  anther-cells  cohering 
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laterally.  The  atlnniia  U flattened  and  ' several  Indian  trees,  especially  of  Cedreia 
emaralnate  or  twn-lohed.  The  linear  , Toona,  and  Chickrafsia  tabutarit. 


capsule  contains  many  minute  seeds  with- 
out appendages.  [W.  C.J 

CHIROXIA.  A genus  of  the  gentian 
family,  somewhat  singularly  named  after 


CHITTAH-PAT.  The  Assam  name  for 
Licuala  ptlUita. 

CHIVES  or  CIVES.  Allium  Sch<rno- 


cKlmn.  one  of  tlm  ^tx-rutSd  f^  ■ » R«rden  esculent, 

medicine,  ina.smuch  as  the  species  In-  CHL-ENACE-'E.  Asmallfamilyconsisting 
hahit  a district  unknown  In  those  days,  | of  only  four  genera  of  one  or  two  s[iecles 
to  wit,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ge-  j each,  all  from  the  island  of  Mad.igascar, 
nils  consists  of  herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  and  tLs  yet  but  very  Imperfectly  known, 
narrow  ribbed  leaves,  and  a corolla  with  | They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  the  hahit, 
a short  tube,  and  a flve-i'left  bell-shaixal  alternate  leaves,  stipules,  and  terminal 
limb  with  deciduous  segments.  The  live  infloresceneeof  some .Sterculioc«<r,of  which 
stamens  are  short,  lnsert<-d  on  the  throat  they  have  also  the  free  petals,  monadel-  i 
of  the  corolla  and  bent  downwards,  and  the  i pilous  stamens  and  anthers;  and  the 
anthers  optm  by  two  pores  at  the  top.  ' structure  of  the  ovary  fruit  and  seed  is 
The  ovary  is  partly  two-celled,  by  the  i the  same  as  in  some  genera  of  that 
lieiidlng  Inwards  of  the  placenta,  bearing  ; family  ; hut  the  calyx  is  said  to  he  always 
the  numerous  seeds;  the  style  teniiinal,  ' three-cleft  or  coniiiosed  of  three  seiials, 
rimed  at  the  top,  and  directed  away  from  and  enclosed  in  a flvetoothed  Involucre, 
the  stamens.  The  capsule  has  a somewhat  an  anomaly  which  has  prevented  the  ahso- 
fleahy  external  rind,  and  an  inner  membra-  i lute  union  of  Ckltnuieea  with  Slercutiacea. 


nous  one.  Several  kinds  are  in  cultivation. 
Thi-y  have  for  the  most  part  pretty  pink 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.' 

CHIRONI3.  IFr.)  Sium  Si$arutn. 


CHEAMYD.AXTHrs.  A name  now  ap- 
plied to  a section  of  the  genus  ntimcltra. 
In  which  the  tubular  calyx  remains 
attached  after  withering  and  encloses  the 


I CHIROPETALCM.  A genus  of  Euphor-  Moim. 

liiicetp.allied  UtCroton,  but  differing  In  the 

stamens  being  united  into  a column,  not  "tho 

free,  and  also  to  DiUixit,  which,  however,  J. 
has  ten  stamens  In  two  tiers.  Instead  of  live  riS."*®,?* 

III  one  tier  Tlio  Dinnts  arc  hi*rb^  or  RTiiall  Xbclr  leaves  are  seldotti 

I shrubs  confined  to  the  temperate  parts  of  generally 

' South  America,  some  of  them  h.avlng  all  '"ITAoo, 

their  parts  covered  with  litcle  simple  hajra.  In  the 

\ The  leaves  arc  alteniate  entire  or  serrate,  |,a.a.  is.j 

generally  lanceolate  In  form  and  thret‘*  CHMDANTHU.S.  A genus  of  South 
I nervi*!!.  The  small  green  flowers  arc  Americ’an  amarylllds  having  truncated 
I disposed  In  axillary  or  tenninal  racemes,  | hulhs,  lineardcrate  leaves  sheathing  at  the 
the  up|H.*r  portion  of  the  raceme  l>elng  ! tiase,  developed  after  the  flowers,  and  a 
occupied  t»y  the  males,  which  are  the  most  scape,  oneaiida  half  fool  high,  supporting 
I nutiierous,  the  lower  by  the  females.  The  , an  umbel  of  a few  large  fragrant  flowers. 
' calyx  Is  Hve-parted, and  thepetals,  ofa  like  | The  perianth  has  an  erect  cylindrical 
number,  are  three  or  seven-lohcd.  The  tul>c  widened  at  the  mouth,  and  a nearly- 
! ovary  is  crowned  with  three  styles,  each  etpial  somewhat  spreading  limb  of  six 
I forked  at  the  summit  In  the  form  of  a Tf,  segments.  The  fliamonts  of  the  six 
and  t>ent  back  on  the  fruit  which  is  three*  stamens  are  Inserted  In  the  points  of  the 
IoIhhI  and  contains  three  seeds.  The  leaves  alternately  une<iual  teeth  of  a thin  mem* 
. of  s<mic  of  the  species  are  of  a rtnldlsh-  braiie  adhering  completely  to  the  tube  and 
' brown  colour  owing  to  the  presence  of  base  of  the  jjetals,  Imt  partible.  This 
colouring  matter.  [A,  A.  n.3  membrane  Dr.  Herbert  regarded  as  an 

CUITO.VIA.  A genus  of  West  Indian  •"clpleiit  manifestation  of  the  slaminlfe- 
shruhs  of  the  family  Hcfuslomuccm.  some  Jilt 

Sr'onfa?ncnmf‘st<»b-p[^ti"  ‘Thtw  7onn  franectlng  link.  C.  fraarnns, 

ovate  acute  Hvc-ncrvcil  leaves,  and  lerml-  ^ 

nal  imiilcics  with  three-flowered  timnches.  * *1’  the 

I The  limb  of  the  calyx  Is  descrllied  as  i o,!  inch  ^nd  a half  ItV^ 

belug  111  two  rows,  the  outer  consisting  ""ib  one  men  and  a half.  pr.  M.J 

of  awl  shaped  teeth,  the  Inner  of  short  THLOASTHES.  A genus  of  TVrftenacco! 
very  blunt  membranous  processes,  adhe-  from  extra-tropical  New  Holland,  coiislst- 
rs’nt  to  the  hasc  of  the  outer  teeth  ; the  Ing  of  undersliruhs  thickly  covered  with 
Blithers  open  by  one  pore  only ; the  ovary  opiiosite  or  ternatc  sessile  linear  and 
Is  enclosial  within  llie  tulie  of  the  calyx,  revolutc  leaves,  and  having  solitary  axll- 
and  has  six  coiniiartmeiit.s.  [M.  T.  M.)  lary  flowers  with  short  jieduncles.  The 

CHITTA-EITA.  An  Indian  name  for 


Phtmix  farinifera. 


tug.  The  tulie  of  the  corolla  has  a woolly 
ring  on  its  Interior  above  the  apex  of  the 


CHITTAGOXG  WOOD.  The  timber  of' ovary,  and  the  rlngent  limb  has  the  upper 
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I lipbifld.nnd  thplowertrliKinltc.tlicinlddle 
lolw  ln‘in«  the  lonfrest.  The  four  dldyim- 
inous  Ktaiuens  are  Inserted  In  the  corolla- 
tulH-,  and  the  oVary  is  four-celled,  with  a 
Blnitle  ovule  In  each  cell ; the  slender 
' style,  aa  long  as  the  stamens,  has  a hifld 

■ stigma.  The  capsule  U dicoccous.  eacli 

: coccus  hcliig  two-celled.  [W.  C.] 

1 CHLOIDfA.  Among  the  terrestrial 
. orchids  with  the  habit  of  siitall  bamboos 
' arc  two  species  referred  to  AVottia  by 
, Swartz  : A’.  /loco  and  .V.  polyslaeltva,  the 
I Brst  found  In  swamps  in  Jamaica  and 
I Brazil,  the  second  inhabiting  barrens  oti 
I the  highest  mountains  of  Jamai^  Both 
li>ok  like  a Cori/miHs  or  Cnemidia,  They 
seem  to  All  the  same  position  among 
Xeutie<e  as  Errlimn  among  EpUUndrae. 
C.  Ueeiimlxiia  Is  siz  feet  high  ; but  C.  ver- 
I nolis  is  not  more  than  a foot. 

CHLORA.  An  annual  herbaceous  plant, 
well  marked  among  the  Orntianaeeoe  by 
Its  eight-cleft  flowers  and  eight  stamens. 
C. 'pfrftiUaUi,  called  Yellowwort,  the  only  j 
British  example,  is  a singularly  erect  slen-  i 
der  plant,  about  a foot  high,  with  hut  few  j 
I root-leaves,  opposite  stem-leaves  which 
I are  united  at  the  liase  (connate),  and  stems 
I which  are  forked  towards  tlie  extremity, 

: having  a single  flower  In  each  fork  and 

■ others  crowded  at  the  extremity.  The 
whole  plant  is  perfectly  smooth  and  of  a 
decided  glaucous  hue.  The  flowers,  which  ' 

! are  rather  large,  and  of  a delicate  clear  , 
. yellow,  expand  only  during  the  sunshine, 

' like  the  genus  Erythraa,  to  which  Chlora  ; 
' 1s  allied.  The  whole  plant  is  intensely 
bitter,  and  may  l>e  employed  with  ad- 
vantage as  a tonic:  It  also  dyes  yellow. 

. It  is  of  tolerably  common  occurrence  in 
chalky  p.astiircs,  especially  near  the  sea. 

; Two  other  species  resembling  C.  per/olittUi 
In  habit  occur  on  the  European  continent, 

I one  a native  nl  Germany  and  Hungary,  the 
; olherof  84>uthem  Europe.  French,  r/ilore ; 
German,  BikerkrauL  [C.  A.  J.] 

OHLOR.EA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
terrestrial  orchids  exclusively  found  In 
the  smitiiern  tiistricts  of  South  America. 
Bot-anlcally  tlie.v  are  allied  to  Airthiisa, 
although  very  different  In  habit  from  tliat 

■ genus.  Their  roots  are  coarse  fascicled 
glutinous  flbres.  The  leaves  are  all  radical 

I The  scape  Is  clothed  with  thin  herbaceous 
sheaths.  The  flowers  grow  In  spikes  or 
racemes  In  the  mannerof  the  genus  OrcAi's, 
are  greenish,  whitish,  or  yellow,  occasion- 
' ally  marked  by  deep  brown  specks.  Some 
tlilrty  or  forty  species  are  known,  none  of 
which  arc  In  cultivation,  although  they 
have  been  occasionally  Introduced,  among 
which  Is  the  plant  called,  in  the  Bntanirul 
Magazine  (t.  29o0i,  Ulantha  graudiftora,  the 
native  country  of  which  is  unknown. 

' CHLORAN'THACE.R.  A small  family  of 
I dicotyledons  with  flowers  of  a very  simple 
structure,  allied  to  those  of  Piperaceir  and 

I Saiirnracetr.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  c.r 
I rarely  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves  con- 

I I uected  by  sbealhlng  stipules.  The  minute 


I flowers  are  In  simple  or  liranched  terminal  ! 
spikes,  often  articulate,  as  in  Onetum,  \ 
There  is  no  perianth.  One  or  more  eta-  I 
mens  are  adnatc  to  the  ovary  when  the 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite.  The  ovary  con- 
I tains  a single  |tendulous  ovule,  and  Is 
crowned  by  a thickened  sessile  stigma. 

1 The  fruit  is  a small  drupe,  the  embryo 
I very  minute  In  the  top  of  a fleshy  albumen. 

There  arc  but  very  few  s|>ecles,  all  tropical 
I and  contained  in  two  genera:  ChloratUhua 
lu  Asia,  Olid  Htdyoimum  in  America. 

CHI.ORANTHHR  A genus  of  tropical 
ChUiranthaceer,  the  only  floral  envelope  of  j 
which  Is  a very  small  r.alyx,  consisting  of  I 
one  scale  adhering  to  the  sideof  thcovary.  : 
It  consists  of  small  evergreen  shrnha. 
having  Jointed  stems  with  tumid  articu-  | 
latlons,  and  opposite  simple  leaves  with  , 
minute  Intervening  stipules.  The  appn-  , 
rently  single  stamen,  which  is  the  most  i 
remarkable  part  of  its  structure,  consists  , 
of  three,  the  central  one  of  which  has  a ' 
perfect  twiM-elled  anther,  and  the  other 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  It,  have  only  half 
an  anther,  so  that  they  are  only  one-celled ; 
or  the  two  lateral  half  anthers  may  he  | 
defleient,  leaving  a single  perfect  stamen.  i 
They  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary  I 
immediately  alxive  the  calyx.  The  three 
stamens  grow  together  except  at  their  , 
points,  so  as  to  liecome  inonadelphous, 
which  has  given  rise  to  different  opinions 
ns  to  their  structure.  The  ovary  Is  one 
celled,  consisting  of  a single  carpel  with  ' 
one  pendulous  ovule ; and  the  seed  has  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen,  the  embryo  I 
being  very  minute.  | 


Chloranthut  Ineonsplcaux. 


The  roots  of  C.  offleinnUt,  a native  of  ' 
Java,  occasionally  seen  in  our  hot-houses, 
are  an  aromatic  stimulant,  which,  nr. 
Blunie  states,  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  In  a typhus  fever  of  that  Island, 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  extreme 
debility,  languid  pulse,  and  stupor.  It 
was  also  employed  most  bencflclally  In 
malignant  intermittent  fever ; and  he  adds 
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there  ran  he  no  donht  that  It  la  one  of  the 
l'  most  valuable  stimulants  in  such  cases. 

It  was  given  In  infusion,  and  was  usually 
, combing  with  a decoction  of  Cedrela 
I , Toona.  The  roots  are  also  employed  there 
with  the  greatest  success,  mixed  with 
1 1 carminatives,  as  anise.  In  the  malignant 
small-pox  in  children.  C.  bracbyntachys 
has  similar  properties.  [B.  C’.] 

The  detached  dowers  of  C.  inetmgpieuus, 
which  are  fragrant,  arc  used  In  China  under 
: the  name  of  Chu-Ian,  for  scenting  some  of 
the  perfumed  teas.  They  fu'e  placed  with 
1 the  prepared  leaves  in  alternate  layers 
1 under  pressure,  and  thus  Impart  their 
fragrance  to  the  leaves.  fT.  M.] 

i CHLORETTE.  - (Pr.)  ChUrra  per/oliaia. 

CHLORI8.  A genus  of  grasses,  typical 
of  the  tribe  CTIl«ndc/r,dlstlngulshedchlefly 
the  spikes  of  Indoresccnce  being  In 
' flngcr-llke  fascicles,  rarely  two,  or  only 
one.  Flowers  polygamous ; glumes  two, 
containing  from  two  to  six  dorets ; lower 
dowers  one  to  three, hermaphrodite  ; male 
flowers  often  stalked  ; pales  with  terminal 
awns;  stamens  three ; styles  two.  Slxty- 
nlue  species  are  described  In  SteudeCa 
Sjpwptit,  and  these  are  mostly  natives  of 
warm,  dry  countries,  and  conseoutntly 
' require  the  protection  of  a conservatory 
in  Britain.  C.  radiata  Is  a pivtty  annual 
: grass,  frequently  cultivated  In  green- 
I houses,  in  consequence  of  Its  ornamental 
I and  curious  appearance.  Many  of  the 
I other  species  arc  handsome  also.  [D.  M.] 

CHLOUO.  In  Greek  compounds=grccn. 

CHLOROCHROUS.  Havlngagreenskln. 

i CHLOROPHVLI.,.  The  green  resinous 
, granular  colouring  matter  secreted  below 
' the  surface  of  plants. 

I|  CHLOROSA  Inh/olio,  is  an  insignifleant 
I Javanese  orchid,  alli^  to  Nfoitia  and 
I Cryptoatylia,  from  the  latter  of  which.  It 
differs  in  the  pollen,  which  is  strictly 
' powdery,  and  in  the  anther,  which  is  ter- 
I minal.  It  has  small  insignifleant  green 
I flowers. 

CHLOROSIS.  One  of  the  most  formid- 
Ij  able  diseases  to  which  plants  are  subject, 

I and  often  admitting  of  no  remedy,  espe- 
I clally  where  It  Is  constitutional.  It  con- 
!j  slats  in  a pallid  condition  of  the  plant.  In 
which  the  tissues  are  weak  and  unable  to 
contend  against  severe  changes,  and  the 
, cells  arc  more  or  less  destitute  of  dike 
I rophyll.  It  Is  distinct  from  blanching, 

■ bt-caiise  it  may  exist  In  plants  exposed  to 
direct  light  on  a south  border,  hut  Is  often 
I produced  or  aggravated  by  cold  ungeulal 
weather  and  bad  drainage.  Plants  may, 
I however,  be  affected  by  this  disease  as 
I soon  as  the  cotyledons  make  their  appear- 
' Slice,  and  the  seedlings  of  chlorotlne 
' plants  part-ake  often  of  the  weak  consti- 
tution of  the  parent.  The  best  culture 
will  not  always  restore  such  plants  to 
health.  The  most  promising  remedy  Is 
I watering  them  with  a very  weak  solution 
I of  snliibate  of  Iron.  Many  forms  exist,  of 


1 which  those  of  clover,  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  melons,  arc  perhaps  the  best  known. 
Melons  have  become  so  subject  to  chlorosis, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  that  their  cul- 
tivation Is  daily  Iiecoming  more  difficult ; 

; and  cucumbers  are  still  more  generally 
’ affected,  the  fruit  even  partaking  of  the 
I malady,  and  not  only  losing  its  brilliant 
j green,  but  Iiecoming  distort^  from  gum- 
ming and  partial  decay.  [M.  J.  BJ 

I CHLOROSPERME.ai.  One  of  the  three 
* great  divisions  of  Alpm  characterised  by 
the  green  colour  of  the  sporea  To  this 
there  are  occasional  exceptions,  and  In 
some  of  these  the  spores  are  originally 
green.  The  species  are  In  general  far  less 
compound  than  In  the  two  other  orders, 
though  111  some  instances  the  phenomena 
of  fructification  are  more  striking.  The 
green  powdery  or  gelatinous  productions, 
which  are  so  common  upon  damp  walls  or 
rocks ; the  curious  microscopic  few-celled 
I productions  which  abound  In  our  pools 
or  Infest  other  Alpte;  the  green  floating 
masses  which  form  a scum  upon  our  pools, 

I or  the  shrubby  tufts  of  the  same  colour  In 
running  streams  or  on  sea  rock ; the  flat 
filmy  membranes  which  occur  both  in 
fresh  and  salt  water,  are  so  many  mem- 
b<*rs  of  the  division;  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  spongy  Codiiima  and  the  herba- 
ceous tinted  CimlcrpiP,  which  often  assume 
the  more  solid  apjiearance  of  the  more  iier-  i 
fcctAfpir.  In  a fewgenera  large  quantities  ' 
of  carbonate  of  lime  are  deiMislted,  so  as  I 
; to  give  them  a coral-like  apiiearance.  To 
avoid  repetition  the  peculiar  features  of 
each  group  will  be  stated  In  Its  proper 
place.  In  Dialomacea;  the  spores,  which 
1 are  however  rarely  produced,  their  multi- 
plication being  chiefiy  effected  by  repeated 
I cell  divisions,  are  of  a yellow  brown,  and 
In  an  artificial  system  they  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Melnnoitptrjna.  Though,  how- 
ever, they  are  In  some  respects  so  peculiar 
as  to  stand  apart  from  other  AIgm,  they 
are  so  closely  connected  with  DumidiacecB, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated  from 
true  Chlorospernis. 

The  spores  of  most  members  of  this 
great  division  when  they  are  first  lllierated 
are  endowed  with  active  motion,  which  Is 
produced  by  long  thorny-like  appendages 
and  by  short  clll*.  In  most  cases  they  are 
very  minute.  Such  spores  ore  called,  from 
their  resemblance  to  Inf usorla,  Zoospenns. 
In  sonic  Instances,  as  In  Cidtjiigate,  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  contents  of  two  contiguous 
ceils,  either  in  the  same  or  different  In- 
dividuals, Is  requisite  for  the  production 
of  the  perfect  spore.  In  the  latter  case, 
short  lateral  tubes  are  thrown  out,  by 
means  of  which  different  threads  are 
united,  or  they  liecomc  adherent  without 
any  distinct  connecting  thread.  Male 
organs  have  been  found  In  many  of  the 
divisions.  CM.  J.  B.] 

CHLOROXTT.OX.  A genus  of  Otdre- 
laetae,  generlcally  dlstingui.shed  by  its 
fruit  having  only  three  cells,  and  split- 
ting Into  three  parts  instead  of  five. 

The  Satin-wood  tree  of  1 ndla,  C.  Steutenia, 
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forms  a flue  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  In  ' 
lielKlit.  It  Is  a nalire  <if  Ceylon,  and  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  also  of  other  |>arts  of  1 
India.  It.s  leaves  are  pinnate,  consislinK  1 
of  numerous  pale-colounsl  leaflets,  of  a 
somewhat  effg-shaped  outline,  hut  with  I 
the  two  sides  unequal.  These  leaflets  are 
readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  all  I 
the  allied  genera,  with  the  exception  of  ; 
Flindersia,  an  Australian  genus,  by  their  i 
substance  l>efng  dotted  with  minute  i>el-  | 
lucid  glands  or  oil  cells.  The  small  whitish  i 
flowers  of  this  tree  are  home  In  large  ' 
branching  panicles,  growing  at  the  ends  ' 
of  the  young  branches.  They  have  a small 
! five-parted  calyx  ; five  spreading  petals  : 

' with  short  stalks;  ten  awl-shaped  spread-  . 

^ Ing  stamens,  all  of  which  are  distinct  and 
; fertile ; and  a three-celled  ovary,  which  Is  | 

. half  buried  In  the  disk  from  which  the  I 
stamens  rise.  The  fruit  contains  four  , 
seeds  In  each  cell,  and  the  seeds  are 
prolonged  at  one  end  Into  a thin  wing 
or  membranous  exivmslon. 

Tlilstreeylclds  the  satin-wood  of  India,  a 
handsome  light-coloured  hard  wood,  with  | 
a satIn-like  lustre,  and  soTnetimes  beauti- 
fully mottletl  or  curled  In  the  grain,  tiear-  j 
lug  some  resemblance  to  liox-wood,  but 
i ratherdeeix-r  in  colour.  The  best  kind  of 
satin-wood,  however,  comes  from  the  | 
West  Indies,  and  is  the  produce  of  a dif-  i 
ferent  but  unknown  tree.  In  I85B  the  im- 
isirts  of  this  wood  amounted  to  24S  tons,  ' 
valuiul  at  2,4S7I. ; the  Indian  wood  being  In 
I circular  logs  of  nine  to  thirty  Inches  In  I 
diameter,  and  that  from  the  West  Indies 
! (,St.  Domingo  and  New  Providencel  In 
square  logs  or  planks  varying  from  nine 
to  twenty  inches  across.  The  principal 
use  of  satin-wood  is  for  making  the  backs  ■ 

I of  clothes-  and  hair-hrn.shes,  and  for  artl- 
; vies  of  turnery  ware : the  finest  mottled 
I pieces,  however,  are  cut  Into  veneers  and 
used  for  cabinet-making  and  similar  pur- 
IK)3C8.  [A.  j 

■ CHNOOPHORA.  A name  sometimes 
i gl  veil  to  certain  ferns  usually  referred  to 
AUophlla.  [T.  M.]  I 

CHOCO.  Sechtum  edule,  a tropical  escu- 
lent of  the  cucurbltaceous  order.  Notused 
I in  this  country.  | 

I CHOCOLATE  HOOT.  Ceuta  ccMadense.  I 
j INDIAN.  Geumrivale.  | 

CHOCOLATE  TREE.  Theohroma  Caron.  \ 
Tlie  Chocolate-nut  is  the  seed  of  this  tree,  I 
and  the  chocolate  of  the  shops  a prepara- 
tion of  these  seeds,  I 

CHCERADODIA.  A genus  referred  by  ' 
Herliert  to  the  alstromerlform  amarylllds. 
It  has  fibrous  roots,  numerous  radical  | 
linear  acute  erect  glabrous  leaves,  and 
a scape  live  to  six  feet  high,  hearing  three 
or  four  smaller  alternate  clasping  leaves,  I 
and  supporting  a corymb  of  flowers,  of  | 
which  the  sepals  and  iietals  are  very  un-  ] 
crjual  in  size,  the  one  white  the  other 
tlpiied  with  red.  It  is  a little-known  plant . 

I of  Chili,  where  it  is  called  Tlitkel.  A cold  1 


' infusion  of  its  leaves  Is  purgative  and 
diuretic.  [T.  M.] 

CHOHO.  An  Abyssinian  name  for  In- 
digo/era argenUa. 

CHOIN.  <Fr.)  Schimut. 

CHOI8YA.  A Mexican  rutaccons  shrub,  | 
with  ternate  leaves,  a panicled  Inflor- 
escence, with  large  deciduous  bracts  be- 
neath the  flower-stalks ; white  flowers 
sprinkled  with  glandular  dots  ; the  live 
Iietals  and  ten  stamens  Inserted  on  a short  i 
stalk  supporting  the  ovary,  which  consists 
of  live  carpels  fused  Into  one.  The  style 
is  short  with  five  furrows,  hairy  like  the  ; 
ovary:  stigma  capitate.  The  fruit  Is  a | 
capsule  with  11  ve  f urrowa  [M.  T.  M.]  ; j 

CHOKE-BERRY.  An  American  name  { 
for  Pgrtta  arbuti/otia.  \ 

CHOKE,  BLACK.  Cerattu  hlemalis.  i 

CBOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  Gram, 
Oicer  arietinum. 

CHOLLU.  An  Indian  name  forthe  grain 
of  Eleiiinne  corocana.  i 

CHOLDM.  The  great  Millet,  Sorghum  ' 
vulgare.  | 

CHOMORO.  Pndnearjma  ruprrssmua,  one 
of  the  best  tlmtier  trees  of  Java, 

CHONDRILLA.  A genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  nearly  allied  to  the  lettuce  i 
{I.actuca),  which  has  tlie  achenes  pro-  ] 
longed  into  a beak  and  smooth  ; while  { 
those  of  Chimdrilla  are  often  rough  and  i 
furnished  at  the  base  of  the  beak  with  five  ' 
small  scales,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a 1 
little  calyx.  The  plants  arc  herbs,  with  ! 
generally  plnnalifld  root-leaves,  having  a I 
large  terminal  lulic  and  small  lateral  ones; 
those  of  the  stem,  few  small  and  entire. 
The  yellow  flowerheads  are  solitary  and 
tenninating  the  branches,  or  in  corymbs 
or  leafy  spikes.  C.  juncia,  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  a straggling  much- 
branched  plant,  is  almost  destitute  of 
leaves  when  in  flower;  a narcotic  gum  is 
said  to  he  obuilned  from  It  in  the  Island 
of  Lemnos.  AIxmt  twenty  species  are 
enumerated,  all  of  them  weedy  plants, 
natives  of  South  Europe,  the  East,  and 
Siberia.  [A.  A.  B.]  I 

CHONDRODENDRDM.  A genus  of  climb- 
ing shrubs  belonging  to  the  ifeniii}>er- 
marerr,  and  closely  allied  to  Cvcculut,  from 
which  It  is  distinguished  by  the  stigmas, 
which  are  ovate  and  simple ; by  the  glo- 
bose fruit,  which  consists  of  one  drupe, 
owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  others ; 
and  by  the  flat  orbicular  seeds  with  a 
striated  margin.  C.  conwlvulareum  is 
called  by  the  Peruvians  the  Wild  Grttpe,on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  fruits,  and  their 
acid  and  not  unpleasant  flavour.  The  Imrit 
is  esteemed  as  a febrifuge.  CM.  T.  M.] 

CHONDRORHYNCHA  rosea  Is  a ter- 
restrial orchid  related  to  Cgmbidium,  In- 
habiting Central  America.  It  has  long 
ribbed  broad  grassy  leaves,  and  large  dirty 
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I purple  radlral  fli)-.vers,  with  tbeupi<erEri>aI 
uulted  to  the  hack  of  the  column,  ami  the 
[ lip  In  the  form  of  a larKe  boat-shaped  body. 
The  pollen  masses  are  four,  scrured  In 
l«airs  to  a long  soft  gland  attached  to  a 
’ hard  cartllagluous  rostel. 

j CHONDROSPERMU.M.  A genus  of 
1 cllmhlng  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
India,  with  opposite  petlolate  and  three- 
nerved  leaves  ; the  flowers  arc  in  very  short 
pedunculate  paulcles  with  small  lanceolate 
bracts.  The  calyx  and  corolla  consist  each 
of  four  parts  ; the  corolla  has  a long  tube, 
and  spreaillng  limb,  cleft  Into  four  linear 
I clavate  IoIhjs  ; there  are  two  scarcely  ei- 
; sorted  stamens,  a two-celled  ovary  with  a 
single  erect  ovule  In  each  cell,  and  two 
very  short  styles  or  stigmas.  The  yellow 
flowers  and  climbing  stems,  together  with 
the  erect  ovules,  have  caused  this  genus  to 
f>e  referred  VnJnxminacea.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  flower  seems,  however,  to  unite 
I It  more  closely  to  Oleacete.  [W.  C.J 

j CHONDRtrS.  A small  genus  of  rose- 
i spored  Alijtr,  with  a forked  fan-shai>ed 
frond,  and  the  capsules,  which  contain 
, several  ma.sses  of  spores.  Immersed  In  the 
frond  without  any  definite  border.  The 
[ tyiH‘  of  the  genns  la  C.  criirpun,  the  true 
CarrageeTU  It  Is  very  common  ou  our 


I coasts,  as  it  is  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
I j from  the  shores  of  British  America  to 
I those  of  Long  tsland.  The  colour  varies 
; from  a dull  livid  purple  to  greenish  and 
yellowish.  [M.  J.  B.] 

j CHOXEMORPHA.  A genus  of  Apoegn- 
I aeetr,  closely  allied  to  ^c/iifes,  and  differing 
from  It  princilKilly  In  the  funnel-6ba|>ed 
' corolla.  The  species  are,  moreover,  Indian 
' not  American.  The  root  and  leaves  of 
I C.  mnlalHiricn,  a plant  of  Malabar,  are  used 
I medicinally  by  the  nativea  [M.  T.  M.j 

CHOOA  or  CHOU  A.  An  Indian  name 
' for  Amaranthm  fmmentaanu,  and  oieror 
I cent. 


C’HOOPA.  Pierardia  dulcfs,  a Malacca 
fruit. 

CHORDA.  A genus  of  dark-seeded  A Igtr, 
with  a simple  cyllndrlc-vl  tubular  frond,  in 
the  surface  of  which  are  Imbedded  a num- 
l>er  of  obconical  spores.  In  C.  jUum,  the 
frond  Is  slimy,  perfectly  cylindrical,  and 
sometimes  twenty,  or  even  forty  feet  In 
length.  It  Is  occasionally  used  Instead 
of  Ashing  lines,  for  which,  however.  It 
must  be  a iHHir  substitute.  ‘ It  Is  In  quiet 
laud-locked  bays,’  says  Dr.  Harvey, ‘with 
a sandy  or  somewhat  muddy  taittom,  and 
In  from  three  to  six  fathoms  of  water, 
that  It  reaches  Its  greatest  size.  In  sueh 
places  It  frequently  forms  extensive  sub- 
marine meadows  so  dense  as  seriously  to 
affect  the  lassagc  of  Ixjats,  and  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  swimmer  who 
may  chance  to  become  entangled  In  Us 
slimy  cords,  which  when  growing  have 
considerable  tenacity.'  [M.  J.  B.] 

CHORDA  PISTILLARIR  A line  of 
tissue  reaching  from  the  stigma  down  to 
the  cavity  of  the  ovary. 

CHORDARIEiE.  A natural  order  of 
dark-spored  Alpir,  distinguished  by  their 
compound  gelatinous  frond  consisting  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  threads  variously 
Interlaced,  the  cysts  l>elng  contained  In 
the  substance  of  the  frond,  and  not  ex- 
tenial  as  In  Ectocarptat.  Some  are  as  ge- 
latinous as  Batrachofpermum ; while  Lcq- 
Ihetia  presents  an  Irregular  Arm  but 
hollow  trufflc-Ilkc  mass ; llal/aia  forms  an 
adherent  crust.  They  are  prliicli>aUy  In- 
hahitaiitg  of  colder  regions,  though  si>ecles 
are  found  at  Port  Katal  and  amongst  the 
Philippines.  The  spore-like  cysts’  arc 
often  of  two  kinds,  Imth  producing  zoos- 
pores. The  tips  of  the  terminal  threads 
are  often  swollen  so  that  they  appear  to  Im 
fruit.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CHORETIR  A genus  of  Mexican  and 
Texan  AmnrtiUidaeea:,  with  the  habit  of 
Ismene,  and  the  flowers  of  IlymmocaUia. 
The  j)er1aiith  has  a long  slender  nearly 
straight  tube,  a reflexed  limb  of  lung 
narrow  segments,  and  a large  rotate  ctiro- 
nel  lacerated  at  the  margin,  the  lung  flla- 
ments  being  sprcadlng-coiinlvent.  C. 
glituca  Is  a l>eantlful  Bia?cles  with  hlack- 
cuated  bnlhs,  erect  glaucous  leaves,  a foot 
and  a half  long  and  two  and  a half 
Inches  wide.  Mid  a scape  upwards  of  a 
foot  high,  supporting  three  or  four  sessile 
flowers.  The  tube  of  the  perianth  Is  six 
inches  long,  quite  slender,  green,  the  limb 
three  and  a half  inches  or  more,  linear 
white-ribbed  with  green,  the  cup,  or  coro- 
nel  .above  an  Inch  long,  white,  rotate,  with 
large  teeth  between  the  stiuneiis,  which 
have  long  Incurvo-connlveiit  tllaments  at- 
tached to  the  upper  iiart  of  the  anther  In  a 
prominent  callosity.  (7.  galvegttyiienaia  is  a 
smaller-llowercd  species  from  Texas,  pro- 
ducing four-flowered  umbels,  the  tulie  of 
the  peiiaitth  and  the  limb  each  about  two 
and  a half  Inches  long.  [T.  M.] 

CHORETRCH.  A gcnUB  belonging  to 


the  order  of  nandalworts.  The  flowers 
have  both  stamens  and  pistils ; the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx  vaulted  and  covering  the 
five  stamens ; the  style,  or  appendage  on 
the  top  of  the  ovary.  Is  very  short,  ending 
In  a star-like  surface.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a rustic, 
pro>)ably  in  allusion  to  the  plain  aspect  of 
the  species.  They  are  natives  of  New 
Holland,  having  the  fonn  of  shrul>s  re- 
sembling our  native  Ijroom.  The  leaves 
are  very  small  and  scattered,  contlned 
mostly  to  the  vicinity  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  also  small,  white,  and  sub- 
tended by  four  leaflets  or  bracts.  [G.  D.] 

CHORION.  A c.*irpel ; also  the  pulpy 
matter  which  fills  the  Interior  of  a young 
seed  before  impregnation. 

CHORIPETALUM.  A genus  of  scan 
dent  shniits  or  trees  of  tlie  ardisiad 
family,  distinguished  among  its  allies  in 
its  petals  being  four  in  number  and  free, 
not  united,  as  well  as  in  its  racemed 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  shortly- 
stalked,  and  entire,  generally  about  five 
inches  long,  between  ovate  and  elliptical 
in  form,  and  furnished  with  glandular 
dots.  The  small  white  or  yellowish  flowers 
are  borne  in  little  axillary  racemes,  and 
the  berries  when  ripe  are  scarlet  in  colour 
and  contain  few  setnls.  Those  of  C.  undu- 
latum  are,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  eaten 
in  Sikkim  as  well  as  the  leaves,  which 
are  sour  to  the  taste.  This  species  grows 
to  a straggling  tree  of  sixty  feet,  and, 
along  with  a few  others,  is  a common 
plant  in  the  tempenite  regions  of  the 
Himalayas.  One  species  is  found  in  Cey- 
lon ; smother,  with  small  leaves,  rounded 
at  the  apex  and  narrowed  towards  the 
base,  U found  in  Hong  Kong,  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  genus,  Java  1>eiDg  the  southern, 
and  Bombay  the  western.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHORI31A.  A genus  of  small  prickly- 
stemmed  trees  of  the  sterculiad  family, 
peculiar  to  South  America.  Their  leaves 
are  alternate  stalked  and  digitate,  made 
up  of  five  oblong,  or  elliptical  smooth 
leaflets,  each  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
length.  The  flowers  (one  to  three  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves)  are  large,  rose- 
coloured,  and  composed  of  a bell-shaped 
three  or  flve-Iobetl  calyx ; five  narrow 
petals  from  one  to  three  Inches  long, 
either  entire  or  with  crisped  margins,  and 
covered  with  silky  hairs ; a doulile  sta- 
minal  tube,  the  outer  one  short  and  bear- 
ing on  its  apex  ten  )>arren  stamens,  the 
inner  much  longer  and  bearing  ten  fertile 
stamens.  Tlie  numl>er  and  arrangement  i 
of  the  stamens  serve  to  distinguish  the  , 
genus  from  its  allies.  Tlie  fruit  is  a ' 
one-celle<l  pear-shaped  capsule,  containing 
many  seeds,  which  are  covered  with  silky 
or  cottony  hairs.  The  tough  bark  of  C.  ; 
erhpiftora  is  used  in  Brazil  for  making  j 
cordage;  and  the  white  cottony  hairs  of  i 
the  seeds  of  C.  speciasa  are  us^  by  the  | 
Brazilians  for  stuffing  pillows  and  cush- 
ions. The  tree  is  known  by  the  name  of  ! 
Arvore  de  F^na  in  Brazil.  M.  de  St.  Hilaire 


I remarks,  that  the  cottony  hairs  which 
I cover  the  seeds  and  line  tlie  walls  of  the 
1 frultof  many  of  the  plants  of  this  Bombax 
I family,  are  used  wherever  they  grow— 

. whether  in  India,  Africa,  or  America,  for 
; precisely  similar  purposes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHORISMA-  The  only  species  of  this 
genus,  C.  revetif,  a little  plant  of  the  com- 
posite family,  grows  on  the  sandy  sea- 
shores, from  Loo  Choo  and  Hong  Kong  to 
Kamtschatka.  The  stems,  about  the 
thickness  of  a straw,  creep  along  the  sand 
and  emit  roots  where  the  leaves  are  given 
off;  these  leaves  have  stalks  about  three 
inches  long,  and  arc  generally  three  or 
flve-lobed,  but  sometimes  three-parted 
with  ^ three-lobod  segments,  the  blades 
much' shorter  than  their  stalks  and  <iuite 
smooth.  The  yellow  flower-heads  are  from 
one  to  three,  supported  on  a stalk  a little 
longer  than  the  leaves.  This  plant  is 
nearly  related  to  the  sow-thistles,  but  the 
jieculiar  habit  and  form  of  its  loaves 
readily  serve  to  distinguish  it.  It  has 
b(!en  called  Clwrisis  rei)ens,  and  is  now 
placed  in  the  genus  Ixeris,  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHORISPORA.  A genus  of  Cnicifer(p, 
allie<l  to  Cukile,  but  differing  in  the  longer 
cylindrical  pod,  which  breaks  across  into 
one-seeded  divisions.  Annual  plaiit.s,  na- 
tives of  Siberia  and  the  Altai,  with  purple, 
white  or  yellow  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CHORISTES.  A genus  of  much-branched 
Mexican  slmibs,  belonging  to  the  Cincho- 
nacece.  The  flowers  are  few  in  numl>er, 
with  a top-shaped  calyx,  having  four  per- 
sistent, short  divisions ; a somewhat  itell- 
shaped  corolla ; four  stamens ; a two- 
celled  ovary,  becoming  a capsule,  dividing 
from  the  top  into  two  divisions,  to  liberate 
the  numerous  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CHORISTOPHTLLOUS.  Separate- 
leaved. 

CHORISTYLTS.  A South  African  genus 
of  Escalloniacea,  represented  by  a shrub 
with  panicles  of  small  green  flowers, 
having  five  awl-shaped  silky  three-nerved 
petals,  valvate  in  the  bud,  and  four  sta- 
mens with  a fleshy  connective  between 
the  lol>es  of  the  anther.  The  ovao'  is  in- 
ferior, with  two  compartments,  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  styles,  united  partially 
at  first,  but  ultimately  becoming  disjoined. 
The  fruit  is  a capsule  bursting  into  two 
pieces  to  liberate  the  many  seeds  it  con- 
tains. [M.  T.  M.] 

CHORIZANDRA.  A genus  of  cypi'race-  j 
ous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scle-  i 
rirucB.  The  spikes  are  many-flowered,  and 
androgynous  the  exterior  flowers  male 
and  monandrous,  the  central  ones  solitary, 
female,  with  two  to  three-cleft  styles. 
Three  species  are  described  of  these  little- 
known  plants,  which  arc  all  natives  of 
Australia.  [D.  M.] 

CHORIZANTHE.  A genus  of  Polygo- 
nacece,  of  the  tribe  Eriogimea.  Herbs, 
natives  of  California,  or  under-shrubs  from 
Chili.  Leaves  alternate,  crowded  at  the 


lase  of  the  stem,  woolly;  InBoresccnce 
cyraose,  lax,  or  contracted  Into  heads; 
involucres  one-flowered,  tuhulnr,  three- 
elded,  six-toothed  ; perianth  herbaceous, 
tubular,  with  a eix-Iol>ed  lliiih,  the  lubes  in 
two  rows  ; stamens  nine,  the  fliaments  co- 
hering at  the  base;  styles  three;  fruit  a 
three-sided  nut.  [J.  T.  S.J 

CHORIZOPTERIS.  A name  proposed 
for  one  or  two  Acmstieboid  ferns,  now 
classed  with  XeurodiUiSf  which  are  re- 
markable In  having  the  parts  of  the 
fronds  articulated,  so  that  they  readily 
fall  to  pieces  when  dpy.  [T.  M.j 

CHOROZEMA.  A genus  of  pretty  West 
Australiiui  bushes  lielunging  to  the  pea- 
flowered  Lfgumitioste.  It  Is  nearly  allied 
to  CitUintnchys^  but  differs  In  having  the 
keeled  petal  shorter  than  the  wings,  as 
well  as  In  the  Inside  of  the  pod  tielng  des- 
titute of  any  pithy  substance.  The  plants 
are  very  often  to  he  met  with  In  giwn- 
houses,  upwards  of  a dozen  species  being 
in  cultivation,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
producing  their  graceful  elegant  flowers 
In  the  spring  months.  The  leaves  are  sim- 
ple, either  entire  or  with  spinous  teeth, 
generally  smooth,  and  varying  much  In 
form.  In  the  greater  portion  the  flowers 
are  in  racemes,  but  in  a few  they  arc  axil- 
lary and  solitary;  the  pods  are  generally 
oval  In  form,  turgid,  and  almut  half  an 
Inch  long,  containing  a number  of  seeds. 

The  first  siiccles  of  the  genus,  C.  Hid- 
folium,  was  found  by  Lahillardlere  In  West 
Australia.  This  botanist  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  search  of  the  lost  La  Penmse,  and 
ononeof  his  excursions  suffered  much.witb 
bis  party,  for  want  of  water;  at  last  they 
met  with  an  ample  supply,and  near  It  with 
this  plant,  which  he  named  Choroznno,  a 
name  said  to  be  derived  from  choris  a 
dance,  and  zema  a drink.  In  allusion  to  the 
joyful  feelings  of  the  party  on  meeting 
with  a supply  of  water. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Cho- 
Tozrmas  known  In  cultivation  are:  — C. 
Jlenchnmnni,  with  long  terminal  leafy  ra- 
cemes, of  a beautiful  red  colour,  the 
standard  having  a green  spot  at  Its  base  ; 
the  le.aves  are  awl-shaiied,  about  half  an 
Inch  long,  and  gencndly  disposed  In 
clusters  of  three.  C.  ipectabite,  a twiner 
of  great  licauty,  producing  long  drooping 
racemes  of  orange-coloured  flowers,  which 
appear  In  the  winter  months;  Its  leaves 
are  oblong-lanceolate,  with  a little  point 
at  the  apex.  C.  cordatum,  a plant  very 
common  In  gardens,  and  having  ovate 
short-stalked  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the 
liase,  the  margins  armed  with  prickly 
I teeth ; the  flowers.  In  loose  racemes,  are 
red,  the  standard  spotted  with  yellow  at 
the  base.  C.  Dieksoni,  a handsome  plant 
with  larger  flowers  than  the  others ; the 
leaves  are  entire  and  lanre-shapetl,  gener- 
ally having  on  both  surfaces  a few  long- 
spreading  hairs.  There  are  upwards  of 
twenty  species  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHOC.  (Fr.)  Brastica.  — .CARAIBE 


, Catiidium  sagUtn-folium,  and  Colocaaia 
eeCHlenta.  — DE  CUIEN.  Ueratrialit 
jKTeTinis.  — FLECK.  Brasftico  oleraoca 
botrytia,  — , MARIN.  Crambe  maritima 
! — , PALMISTE.  Areca  oteracea. 

1 CHRLSTISONIA.  a genus  of  Oroban- 
I chacem  contaiulng  ten  or  twelve  species, 
natives  of  India,  They  arc  parasitic  plants, 
with  fleshy  stems,  scattered  or  imbricated 
scaly  leaves,  and  the  flowers  terminal  orin 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ; the  calyx 
Is  tubular  and  flve-toothed  ; the  corolla 
I infuudibullform  and  somewhat  two-IIpped; 

the  anthers  two-celled,  with  one  of  the 
! cells  barren  and  subulate;  and  the  ovary 
Imperfectly  two-celled,  the  Indexed  septa 
^ only  partially  meeting  In  the  axis,  and  the 
placentiferous  margins  remaining  free, 
and  la?lug  reflexed  form  two  loose  placenue 
In  each  cell.  [W.  c.] 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE.  Helleborus  niger. 

CHRISTOPHER,  HERa  Actaa  tpictUa; 
also  Osmunda  regalia, 

CHRISTS  EVE.  Inula  Oculua  Chriati. 

CHRISTS  THORN.  PaliuTua  aculeaiua, 

CHRISTY A.  A Cape  shrub  forming  a 
genus  of  Apoeynaceza,  and  having  erect 
rod-liko  branches  and  large  handsome 
flowers,  with  a calyx  divided  Into  live 
lancc-shaped  divisions,  each  with  a cleft 
gland  at  its  base ; a somewhat  bell-shupi^ 
corolla  with  a row  of  cleft  fleshy  scales  at 
Its  mouth,  alternating  with  the  linear 
dirismns  of  Its  limb ; live  anthers,  hairy 
oil  their  bark,  and  cohering  with  the 
velvety  cushlon-llke  stigma.  The  two  ova- 
ries contain  several  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CHROMATIDIUM.  The  colouring  matter 
of  plants. 

CH  ROM  ISM.  Pnetematural  colouring 
of  plants,  as  >that  of  leaves  when  they 
become  red,  &c. 

CHROMTILE.  The  fluid  Colouring  matter 
of  vegetation. 

CHROOLEPrs.  A curious  genus  of 
Algte,  referred  to  the  green-siaired  division 
on  account  of  its  clear  natural  affinities, 
but  exhibiting,  when  fresh,  orange  not 
green  tints.  The  species  grow  on  damp 
walls,  rocks,  evergreen  leaves,  bark,  *c., 
and  when  fresh  often  emita  scent  like  that 
of  violets.  The  minuto  zoospores  are  con- 
tained In  lateral  cysts,  and  by  these  the 
genus  is  at  once  distinguished  from  Calli- 
thamnion,  which  In  some  respects  It  re- 
sembles. The  black  productions,  commonly 
referred  to  this  genus  are  evidently  fungi 
and  not  aigte.  Chrcmlepua  sometimes  oc- 
curs In  n rudimentary  state  on  exposed 
stones,  and  then  obtains  the  name  of  the 
sweet-scented  Byaaua.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CHRYSALOIDEUS.  RoUed  up  and 
folded  up  at  the  same  time. 

DES  INDES  Oil 
Pompon.  Pyrethmm  indicum. 

OHRYSAHTHEMCM.  A genus  of  her- 
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bacoous  nr  sllgbtly  shrubby  plants  belong 
ing  to  the  ciirymbiferuus  group  u(  the 
order  Componitai,  distiuguished  by  their 
bemisphcrioal  Iiirolucre  composed  nt  mi- 
bricated  scales  which  are  membranous  at 
the  edges,  large  naked  receptacles,  and  by 
, the  absence  of  a pappus  from  the  fruit. 
I The  family  is  represented  In  Britain  by  tlie 
1 1 familiar  Oi-eye  Daisy,  C.  Leaamtheinum, 

I and  Com  Marigold,  C.  segefam : the  former 

I I a common  weed  In  bay-Belds,  where  its 
1 1 Bowers,  which  arc  white  with  a yellow 

disk,  are  conspicuous;  and  the  latter  a 
handsome  but  mlscblerons  weed  In  com- 
I Belds,  where  It  Is  sometimes  sir  abundant 
I as  to  be  more  conspicuous  with  its  large 
1 golden-yellow  Bowers  than  the  crop  which 
It  tends  to  ImpoTeiish.  Many  species  have 
been  introduced  from  various  countries, 
and  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  of 
which  C.  gramUflorum  from  the  Canaries, 
C.  pinnatiftdum  from  Madeira,  and  others, 
are  of  a sbmbby  babit  and  flower  during  a 
large  portion  of  tbe  year,  but  re<iuire 
protection  In  winter ; while  V.  coronarium 
; from  the  Levant,  and  C.  carinntam  (called 
I also  C.  tricolor)  from  Barbary,  are  oma- 
I mental  border  annnala  The  species,  huw- 
I ! ever,  which  holds  so  high  a rank,  and  with 
I reason,  among  florists*  flowers  is  (7.  sinense, 

' a plant  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  us 
from  Its  frequent  appearance  In  Chinese 
' drawings,  but  has  of  late  years  been 
improved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bo  prized 
for  its  Intrinsic  beauty,  and  not  simply 
from  Its  valuable  property  of  blooming  in 
I November  and  December.  This  plant, 
popularly  known  as  the  Chrysantbemum, 
Is  more  generally  referred  by  botanists 
to  the  genus  Pgret/irnm,  as  P.  tinente. 
Obrysantheniums  are  classed  by  growers 
Into  Large-flowered,  Anemone-flowered, 
Pompons,  and  Anemone-flowered  Pom- 
I pona  [C.  A.  J.] 

CHRYSANTHCa  TelloW-flowered. 

CBRTSKIS.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  species  of  Escuscholtzia  ; which 
see. 

CHRT8IPHIALA.  A synonyme  of 
Slenomttson,  adopted  in  some  systematic 
booka 

CHRTSO.  In  Greek  componnda  31  golden 
yellow. 

' CHRYSOBACTRON.  A genus  of  Laio- 
■ ; cen?,  near  Antherieum,  from  the  Auckland 
i:  and  Ciimpbcll  Islands,  New  Zealand.  It  has 
I linear  leaves  and  racemose  flewers  (which 
I are  occasionally  dioecious)  of  a bright  yellow 
I colour.  The  perianth  is  six-lobed ; the  an- 
thers connected  (absent  in  the  female  flow- 
ers). The  ovary  has  three  furrows ; style 
thick  ; stigma  capitate,  three  or  sli-lobed ; 
capsule  ovoid,  three-celled,  the  coils  usually 
two-seeded.  C.  Uonkeri  is  a pretty  little 
bog  plant,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
this  criuutry,  where  It  requires  the  protec- 
tion of  a greenhouse.  [J.T.  Sj 

CHRY80BALANACB.E.  A family  of 
dicotyledons  closely  allied  to  Romce/r,  or 
more  generally  considered  as  a tribe  of 


I that  order  taken  In  Its  most  extended 
sense.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  tribes  by  a frequent  irregularity  in 
the  stamens,  and  mure  cs|)eclally  by  their 
solitary  carpels,  with  the  style  always  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base,  and  containing  two  ‘ 
ascending  ovules.  Tuc  fruit  Is  free, 

' cither  drupaceous  or  capsular.  They  are 
' all  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  stipulate  ■ 
leaves  and  several  of  them  produce  edible  { 
fruits.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  ! 
. species,  more  or  less  known  (Including  | 
several  as  yet  unpublished),  dispersed  over 
the  tropical  regions  both  of  the  UId  and 
New  World,  although  much  more  abun- 
dantly so  In  the  latter.  They  are  distri- 
buted Into  about  twelve  genera,  of  which 
the  principal  ones  are  Chryaobalanuti,  fftv-  I 
tella,  Couepia,  Parinarium  and  Prinaepia.  | 

CHRYSOBALANUa  This  genus,  the 
I type  of  the  family  to  which  It  l>elongs,  is 
: composed  of  shrubs  and  small  trees, 

I natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa 
I and  America,  one  species  being  found  In 
' Klurida.  It  differs  from  others  of  the  ' 
family  in  having  its  stamens,  in  number  , 
about  twenty,  arranged  In  a regular  whorl,  : 
not  Inserted  on  one  side  of  the  flower,  as 
well  as  In  tbe  nut  of  the  fruit  being  one-  ! 
I celled  only.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 

I stalked,  entire,  and  ohovate  In  form, 
having  both  the  surfaces,  smooth.  The 
flowers,  borne  In  short  panicles  or  racemes, 
are  small,  white,  and  made  up  of  a bell- 
shaped flve-cleft  calyx  ; five  petals  ; about 
twenty  stamens ; and  an  ovary  the  style  of 
which  arises  from  one  of  Its  sides  near  the 
base,  which  latter  Is  one  of  the  prlnct[>al 
characters  of  the  family.  The  t'ocoa-plum, 
C.  leaeo.  Is  one  of  the  commonest  species. 
The  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  a plum, 
and  vary  mueb  In  colour,  being  either 
white,  yellow,  red,  or  purple.  The  pulp  Is 
sweet,  a little  austere,  and  not  disagree- 
able. The  shell  of  tbe  kernel  Is  hard  and 
si  x-grooved.  In  the  West  Indies,  according 
to  MePadyen,  the  fruits  prepared  with 
sugar  form  a favourite  conserve  with  tbe 
Siianisb  colonists,  and  large  quantities  are 
annually  exported  from  Culia.  The  kernels 
yield  a flxed  oil,  and  an  emulsion  made 
with  them  is  said  to  be  used  In  dysentery. 
An  astringent  bath  recommend^  In  leu- 
enrrheea  and  blennorrbma  Is  prepared  from 
the  leaves  and  roots.  Four  species  are 
known.  [A.  A.  a) 

CHRYSOCHROca  Having  a yellow 
skin. 

CHRY8000MA.  A genua  of  South  Afri- 
can shrubs  or  nndersbrubs  of  the  com- 
posite family,  nearly  allied  to  Linotyris, 
from  which  It  differs  In  the  hairs  of  Its 
pappus  l)elng  In  a single  s< Ties.  About 
fifteen  stieclesareenanierated.  Their  leaves 
In  most  cases  are  linear  In  form  and 
entire.  The yellowncarly sphericalflower- 
he.-uls  are  aliout  tbe  size  of  a pea,  and 
single  on  the  ends  of  the  branches ; the 
florets  all  tubular  and  perfect.  Theachenes 
are  laterally  compressed,  somewhat  hispid, 

I aud  seated  on  a naked  honey-combed 
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; receptacle.  C.  Como  aarea  Is  In  cultivation, 

! and  Is  said  to  be  a very  common  species 
about  Cape  Town ; its  leaves  are  linear, 

1 and  about  half  an  Inch  long.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHRTSOCORYNE.  A curious  genus  of 
1 small  annual  Australian  plants  belonging 
to  the  composite  family.  They  are  branch- 
ed from  the  base,  and  seldom  exceed  three 
1 Inches  In  height  The  leaves  are  small, 

I linear,  and  covered  with  loose  white  wotil ; 
i but  the  most  marked  feature  In  the  plants 
1 Is  the  arrangement  of  the  flower-heads : 

■ these  arc  disposed  In  short  yellow  club- 
1 ahap^  spikes,  and  each  flower  bead  Is  al- 
i most  hidden  by  a yellow  bract,  and  contains 
1 but  two  florets.  The  florets  are  tubular 
and  bi-  nr  trldentate,  an  nnusnal  clrcum- 
‘ stance  In  this  family.  The  achenes  are 
. covered  with  wart-ltke  glands,  and  are  des- 
1 titute  of  p.appua  Five  species  are  knowii ; 

! they  are  chiefly  found  In  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  Australia.  [A.A.  B.] 

! CHRY8OCT0NIS  Sehlintii  Is  a Wew 
Grenada  epiphytal  orchid,  with  a thick 
! creeping  rhlxonie,  from  whIcJi  arise  at  long 
1 Intervals  small  flat  pseudo-bulbs,  each 
1 bearing  one  stalked  oblong  leathery  leaf. 

From  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  rise 
1 numerous  short  one-flowered  peduncles 
1 clustered  In  the  manner  of  some  llaxilr 
1 larUu.  The  flowers  are  furnished  with  a 
sagittate  stalked  lip,  and  are  rose-coloured 
or  dull  purple,  by  no  means  yellow,  as 
shown  In  Relchenbach's  Xenia,  t.  65,  and 
, as  the  name  Impllea  The  genus.  If  It  be 

one.  Is  near  Camaridium. 

1 ’ 

i CHRY80DICM.  A synonyme  of  the 
typical  species  of  Acroirtlc/iun»,represented 
1 by  A.  aureuiB.  CT.  M.] 

CHKYSOGI.OSSUM.  Under  this  name 
Bluine  has  a genus  of  two  species  only,  C. 
omatiim  and  villoeiim.  Inhabiting  the 
i mountainous  parts  of  Java.  Both  arc 
terrestrial  one-leaved  orchids,  allied  to 
! Liparif,  and  have  flashy  subterranean 
rblznmca  In  C.  villosum,  a shaggy  plant, 
and  the  best  known  of  the  two  species,  the 
leaf  la  large,  plaited  and  ov,atc,  while  the 
scape  is  about  two  feet  high,  bearliig 
orange  and  yellow  flowers  the  size  of  a 
wild  (tansy. 

CHRYSOGONITM.  This  geiius  of  the 
composite  family  differs  from  Its  allies  In 
Its  achenes  Itelng  crowned  with  a two  or 
three-toothed  pappua  Its  only  representa- 
tive Is  C.  virffinianum,  a dwarf  perennial 
herb  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  All  its  (tarts  when  young  are 
covered  with  hairy  toinentum.  It  la  nearly 
ateinless  when  It  begins  to  flower,  but 
soon  sends  out  sevend  stems,  some  of 
which  are  erect  and  flower-bearing,  while 
others  take  the  fonn  of  ruiiiiers  and 
, creep  along  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
‘ opposlteonlongstalks.  ovate, with  notched 
margins.  The  flower-heads,  stalked,  soli- 
tary, and  tcrralnatlng  the  branches,  are 
made  up  of  numerous  bright  yellow 
j I florets,  those  of  the  ray  few  and  strap- 

sha(icd,  and  those  of  the  disc  numerous 
and  tubular.  CA.  A.  B.] 

CHRYSOMA.  A genus  of  North  Ame- 
rican plants  of  the  comiHislte  family,  con- 
sidered by  the  authors  of  the  flora  of 
North  America  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  golden  rod  (Solidago).  The  species  are 
pereiiiilal  plants,  with  alteniate  lance- 
shaiied  entire  or  serrated  leaves,  sometimes 
furnished  with  pellucid  dots,  and  they  bear 
terminal  corymbs  of  yellow  flower-heads, 
each  of  which  contains  from  six  to  eight 
florets,  one  to  three  of  them  being  stra(>- 
shaped.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHRYSOPHYT/tPM.  A name  expres- 
sive of  the  golden  colour  on  the  underside 
of  their  leaves,  which  the  trees  of  this 
genus  (losBcss,  It  Is  a group  of  Sapotacea-, 
and  consists  of  trees  with  a milky  juice, 
alternate  leaves  with  numerous  trans- 
verse closely  aggregated  ribs,  and  golden 
hairs  on  the  under  surface.  The  corolla 
Is  somewhat  companulate ; its  tube  Iiears 
live  fertile  stamens  and  no  sterile  ones ; 
the  ovary  is  flve  to  ten-celled  with  a short 
style;  the  fruit  Is  a lierry  with  ten  cells, 
or  one  only  from  the  suppression  of  the 
rest.  Some  of  the  siiecles  are  grown  In 
this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  hand-  i 
some  foliage;  while  In  the  West  Indies  ; 
the  fruit  of  C.  Cainito  is  esteemed  a deli- 
cacy under  the  name  of  the  Star  apple,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  of  the  size  of  a large  apple, 
while  the  interior,  when  cut  across,  reveals 
ten  cells,  and  as  many  seeds  disposed  re- 
gularly around  the  centre.  [M.  T.  SI.] 

CHRY80PSI8.  A genus  of  annual  or 
(>erennlnl  North  American  plants  of  the 
composite  family,  the  greater  (wrtlon  of 
the  species  having  all  their  parts  covered 
with  villous  or  silky  hairs.  The  oblong 
or  linear  leaves  are  usually  entire  and 
sessile.  The  showy  yellow  flower-heads, 
us-jally  terminating  the  branches  and 
often  corymbose,  have  an  Involucre  of 
many  linear  scales  enclosing  numerous 
florets : those  of  the  ray  stra(>-8hapcd  and 
bearing  pistil  only,  those  of  the  disc 
tubular  and  perfect.  The  genus  differs 
from  its  allies  In  having  the  pappus  of  the 
ray  and  disc  florets  similar  and  double, 
the  exterior  short  and  scale-like,  the 
Inner  copious  and  capillary.  C.  villoea,  a 
(ilaiit  with  oblong  hairy  leaves  about  an 
Inch  and  a half  long,  and  numerous  yellow 
flower-lieads,  half  an  inch  In  diameter,  is 
said  to  lie  one  of  the  commonest  plants  on 
the  prairies  of  the  Saskatchawan.  C.gra- 
minifoUa  extends  southwards  to  Mexico; 
Its  leaves  are  clad  with  beautiful  close- 
pressed  silvery  hairs.  [A.  A,  B.] 

CHRYSOPTERIR  A synonyme  of 
Phlebodium,  a genus  of  ferns  which  In- 
cludes Linmeus's  Polgpodium  aureum,  the 
specifle  appellation  seeming  to  have  sug- 
gested this  generic  name.  [T.  M.] 

CHRYSORRIiOe.  a genus  of  Chamte- 
lauciacecr,  consisting  of  a rigid  shrub  from 
the  Swan  river,  with  narrow  terete  leaves, 
and  terminal  corymbs  of  bright  yellow 
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flf>wer>.  The  Bepals  are  five  In  number, 
ami  rut  Into  many  I)lln^e  aeimienta ; the 
petali  nve,  aermte  ; the  stamens  free,  ten 
fertile  and  ten  imperfect  and  shorter  than 
the  others  ; the  ovary  completely  covered 
by  the  disc.  The  arenus  Is  closely  allied  to 
Vertieordia,  but  that  has  monadelphous 
stamens,  and  the  sterile  ones  lunger  than 
the  fertile.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CHRYSO.SPLENIUM.  Golden  Saxifrage. 
A small  genus  of  unimportant  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Snxi/ragnrrtr, 
among  which  they  are  discriminated  by 
their  one-celled  se^-vessel,  and  by  being 
destitute  of  petals.  Two  species  are  In- 
digenoiu  to  Britain,  .and  scarcely  differ 
from  one  another,  except  that  one  has  the 
leaves  opposite,  the  other  alternate.  They 
grow  on  the  margins  of  streams,  formliig 
extensive  patches,  and  In  hilly  districts 
often  betray,  by  a line  of  bright  green,  the 
course  of  a mountain-spring  which  has 
worn  a narrow  way  for  itself  down  the 
slope.  The  roots  are  Intermatted  and  send 
up  numerous  delicate  green  very  succulent 
stems,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
inclies.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  some- 
what fleshy,  and  sprlnkh'd  with  longlsh 
hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are  bright 
yellowish-green,  appear  In  April  and 
May,  growing  In  flat  tufts  at  the  summit 
of  the  stems  C.  oppottiti/olium  Is  the  com- 
monest species.  C.  aUemi/olium  is  more 
abundant  In  the  north.  The  genus  is 
represented  In  various  parts  of  the  world 
by  plants  of  similar  habit,  none  of  which 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  In  the  Vosges, 
the  species  are  used  as  a salad  under 
the  name  of  Osssou  dc  Bocfie ; Fretich, 
Darim  ; German,  Goldmilx.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CHRY808TEMMA.  Tnder  the  name  of 
C.  tripterii  is  sometitnes  cultivated  In 
gardens  a tall  smooth  North  American 
herb  of  the  composite  family,  with  opposite 
leaves,  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  plnnately  five-parted,  the  upper  ones 
three-parted,  with  lance-shaiied  segments 
one  to  four  Inches  long,  and  having  the 
yellow-rayed  flower-heads  arranged  in  a 
corymbose  manner  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  each  head  one  to  two  Inches  across. 
The  plant  is  placed  by  modem  authors  In 
the  genus  Coreopsist  with  the  same  spectftc 
name,  and  may  be  recognised  from  others 
In  that  genus  by  the  achenes  being  nar- 
rowly-wlnge<l,  with  a toothed  fringe  at  the 
summit  of  the  wing.  [A.  A.  D.] 

CHRYSOXYLON.  The  name  of  aSonth 
Bolivian  tree,  now  referred  to  How.\nniA, 
which  see.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
yellow  colour  of  Its  wood. 

CHRYSURGS.  A genns  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  FtMucece.  Only 
one  species  Is  described,  C.  epnoturoider, 
which  Is  the  LamarkUi  anna  of  some 
authors.  This  handsome  dwarf-habited 
annual  ijrasa  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  and  Is  occa- 
sionally cultivated  In  botanical  gardens, 
where  It  makes  a pretty  appearance  drying 
the  summer  months.  CO- 


[ CHUICHUNCnULLI.  Tlie  root  of  loni- 
\ diniii  microphpllum. 

j nir-I.AN.  ChhTrntithm  inconspicuus,  a 
' tea-sceiit  us«l  in  China. 

CHUMBELEE.  Jasminum  grandi/lo- 
1 rum. 

I CHURN-STAFF.  Euphorbia  heliosco- 

■ pin, 

CHTRRAS.  The  Nepalese  name  of  the 
resinous  exudation  of  the  Hemp,  Cannabia 
taiiva. 

I CHUS.8At.ONGO.  The  vulnerary,  Matico, 

' Eupatorum  glutinoanm, 

! CHYM0CARPU8.  A genua  of  scandent 
I hi'rbs  lielonging  to  the  Troinralamr.  The 
flowers  consist  of  a coloured  calyx,  pro-  | 
longed  behind  Into  a hollow  spur,  and  ; 
divided  at  the  margin.  In  a somewhat  two- 
lipped  manner.  Into  five  nearly  equal  lot>e8 ; 
a corolla  of  two  petals  Inserted  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube-like  spur;  and  eight 
hyi*ogjTious  stamens.  Tlie  sessile  threo- 
lol>ed  three-celled  ovary  grows  Into  a 
three-lobed  sweet  fleshy  edible  berry-, 
which  remains  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
persistent  calyx.  This  black  juicy  berry,  j 
which  Is  not  unlike  In  appearance  and  ! 
flavour  to  the  Zante  or  currant  grape,  is  j 
the  most  remarkalile  peculiarity  of  the 
i genus,  which  was  founded  on  C.  poniaphpt- 
lu»,  a idaiil  of  Buenos  Ayres,  long  culti- 
vated In  our  gardens.  This  la  a handsome  ' 
species,  with  a thick  fleshy  fusiform  tu1>er, 
and  smooth  flllform  stems,  climbing  se- 
veral feel  high,  and  furnished  with  alter- 
nate stalked  five-parted  leaves,  having 
oblong-clllptic  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  spur 
of  the  caiyi  funnel-shaped,  above  an  Inch 
long,  bright  orange-red,  the  limb  green, 
marked  with  dark  red  sjtots.  The  two 
: petals  are  very  small,  purple.  [T.  M.j 

CHY8I8.  Under  this  name  are  collected 
about  four  species  of  orchids  from  tropical 
America,  with  fleshy  stems  covered  with 
sheaths,  thiii-rll)bod  leaves,  and  lateral 
; spikes  of  large  handsome  white  or  yellow 
flowers  of  the  consistence  of  wax.  The 
finest  species  Is  Chyois  braeteacens.  They 
all  have  eight  pollen  masses  attached  to  a 
broad  yellow  pulverulent  somewhat  rect- 
angular plate. 

j CIBOTHIM.  A genns  of  polypodlaceous 
I ferns,  belonging  to  tlie  Biefcsonien-,  among 
, which  It  Is  distinguished  by  hating  the 
Indusla  or  Involucres  two-valved,  both  the 
valves  being  coriaceous,  the  outer  one 
I larger  and  cucullate,  the  Inner  one  opercu- 
Ilfomi.  They  are  large  growing  and  very 
handsome  ferns.  In  some  cases  arborescent, 

I the  fronds  bipinnate  and  often  glaucous 
1 beneath.  The  fructification  Is  remarkably 
pretty.  ■ C.  Barometz,  sometimes  railed  C. 
glaucetcma,  is  bellevetl  to  be  the  Bamnelx, 

I Agnua  Seythicua,  or  Tartarian  Lamb, about 
I which  travellers  have  told  so  wondrous  a 
I tale.  This  ‘ Lamb’  consists  merely  of  the 
I decumbent  shaggy  caudex  of  a kind  of 
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fern,  which  I*  no  duiiht  the  species  just  re- 
ferred to.  When  liiverleil,  the  bn^  liart 
of  the  stipes  of  four  of  the  fronds  suitably 
placed,  having  been  retained  as  legs,  and 
the  rest  cast  away,  these  caudlccs  pre- 
sent an  appearance  which  may  be  taken  aa 
a rude  representation  of  some  small  woolly 
animal.  The  * traveiier’s  tale ' is  that  on 
an  eievated  uncultivated  salt-plain  of  vast 
extent,  west  of  the  Volga,  grows  a wonder- 
ful plant,  with  the  appearance  of  a lamb 
(Banui  in  Russian),  having  feet,  head,  and 
tail  distinctly  funned,  and  Its  skin  covered  ; 
' with  soft  down.  The  Mamb'  grows  upon 
a stalk  about  three  feet  high,  the  port  by 
which  it  is  sustained  tieing  a kind  of 
navel ; It  turns  about  and  bends  to  the 
herbage,  which  servos  for  its  food,  and  I 
pines  away  when  the  grass  dries  up  and  j 
fails.  The  fact  on  which  this  tale  is  based  I 
appears  to  be,  that  the  caudex  of  this  plant  I 
may  be  made  to  present  a rude  appearance 
of  an  animal  covered  with  silk>  hair-like  i 
scales,  and  if  rut  Into  is  found  to  have  a 
soft  Inside  with  a reddish  flesh-coloured 
appearance.  When  the  herliage  of  its 
native  haunts  falls  through  drought.  Its 
leaves  no  doubt  droop  and  die,  but  both 
perish  from  the  same  cause,  and  Inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  ‘Thus  ltls,’ol>- 
eerves  Dr.  LIndley,  that  ‘simple  people 
have  been  pursu-aded  that  thereexistod,  in 
the  deserts  of  Scythia,  creatures  half 
animal,  half  plant.'  ‘ This  condition  of  the 
nxitstock  of  some  ferns,’ writes  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  ‘ lung  engaged  the  attention  of 
early  writers  of  the  marvellous,  and  many 
strange  flgures  were  published  of  It ; but 
Dr.  Beyne,  of  Dantsig,  In  U25,  declared 
that  the  pretended  Agnu»  Sci/thiewi  was 
nothing  more  than  the  root  of  a large  I 
fern  covered  with  its  natund  villus  or 
yellow  down,  and  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  stems,  <tc..  In  order,  when  placed 
In  aji  Inverted  position,  the  l>etter  to  repre- 
sent the  appearance  of  the  legs  anil  horns 
of  a qu.adruped.‘  He  also  adds, ‘that  the 
down  or  villus  Is  the  pneo  scnipic,  or 
“ golden  moss,"  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
brnmorrhage,’— the  very  use  to  whicli  It 
bas  lieen  found  to  be  applied  elsewbcre  In 
modem  times.  A substance  ralleil  Pulu, 
consisting  of  silky  flbrous  hairs,  used  for 
ttufflng  mattresses,  &c-.  Is  obtained  from 
three  species  of  this  genus,  C.  gtaucum, 
Chiimixiioi,  and  natives  of  the 

Sandwich  Islands,  whence  this  article  has 
become  a regular  export,  to  the  extent  of 
some  thousands  of  pounds  annually.  This 
Putn  consists  of  the  halr-llke  scales  found 
on  the  crown  of  the  stem  and  almut  the 
base  of  the  frond-stalks  of  the  ferns  ; only 
asmall  quantity,  about  two  or  three  ounces. 
Is  found  on  each  plant,  and  It  takes  about 
four  years  for  the  iilants  to  reproduce  this 
amount.  The  ferns  which  prixluce  the 
Pulu  grow  on  all  the  high  lands  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  at  an  elevation  of  about 
louo  ft.  The  silken  golden-coloured  hairs 
of  DickAonia  Ciilcitn  are  employed  in  the 
same  way  in  Madeira  and  the  adjacent 
latea.  A similar  flbrous  substance,  used ' 


medicinally  as  a styptic.  Is  derived  In  the 
islands  of  the  EasteniArchitK'lago  from  the 
' caudex  and  stipes  of  C.  tMirmnvtz  \ and  also 
from  Dicktonia  chrgmirieha,  of  which  lat- 
ter a plaiiution  belonging  to  the  Dutcli 
goveniiucnt  exists  In  the  interior  of  Java, 
and  the  produce  of  this  plantation  lias 
been  exported  to  Holland  for  piihllc  sale. 
This  substance  is  railed  I’enghawar  Djambi. 
Its  styptic  properties  seem  attributable  to 


Cibotium  Baromets  (cBiiilrx.  in  a natural  itatc, 
and  formed  Into  a Tartarian  Lamb) 

the  rapidity  with  which  Its  fliaments,  act- 
ing by  capillary  attraction,  absorb  tlie 
oiiueous  particles  of  tbe  blood,  and  thus 
cause  its  Immediate  coagulation.  C.  Mni- 
zt'esii,  one  of  the  species  said  to  ftinilsh 
Pulu,  has  large  thick  coriaceous  bipinnatc 
fronds,  the  large  oblong  acuminate  sliiuativ 
pinnatifld  pinnules  with  rounded  lobes, 
bearing  several  largo  cornemis  oiutque  in- 
volucres. This  may  i>e  Laken  as  a fair 
representative  of  the  otlier  species,  one  of 
whicli,  besides  those  already  mentioned.  Is 
found  In  Assam,  and  another  of  very 
graceful  habit  in  Mexico.  [T.  M.J 

CIBOTLE.  (Fr.)  Allium  aticalonicum. 
— COMMl-NE.  The  Welsh  Onion,  Ailmta 
ftttulvgum. 

CIBOULETTE.  tFrJ  Allium  Schamo- 
pramm. 

CICATRICPLE.  The  scar  formed  by  the 
seiuiration  of  a le.af  from  Its  stem. 

CICATRISATE,  0ICATR1C08E.  Marked 
With  scars. 

CICATRIX.  Any  kind  of  scar  formed 
by  the  sei>aratlou  of  one  part  from  an- 
other. 

CICCA.  A genus  of  Eupkorbiofttr,  com- 
prising a number  of  small  trees  or  shrulis, 
natives  of  the  tropical  ;>arts  of  India, 
Africa,  and  America  Tlie  leaves,  stalked, 
entire,  and  generally  oval,  are  funilshcd 
with  minute  stipules  ; the  small  green 
flowers  are  shortly  stalked,  generally  four 
to  five  in  the  axils  of  tlie  leaves,  hut  some- 
times In  long-hractcd  racemes ; the  males 
and  females  being  on  tbe  same,  or  on 
different  plants.  Tlie  males  have  a calyx 
of  four  divisions,  no  petals,  and  four  free 
stamens  Inserted  on  a disc,  which  arrange-  : 
ment  of  the  parts  in  fours  serves  to  dtstiu- 
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guish  the  gonns  from  lt«  allies.  The  calyx 
of  the  females  is  like  that  of  the  male.  The 
ovary  is  three  or  flve-celle<l,  crowned  with 
a like  number  of  styles,  each  divided  at  the 
apex  in  the  form  of  a V,  and  each  cell 
contains  tw<i  seeds.  C.  dinticha,  sometimes 
called  the  Otahelte  Gooseberrj',  is  an  ele- 
gant small  tree  and  a native  of  India, 
where  it  Is  cultivated,  jis  well  as  in  many 
other  countries,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruits. 
The  slender  leaf-bearing  branches,  about  a 
foot  long,  arc  furulshtKl  with  numerous 
oval  smooth  leaves,  ajid  might  by  a super- 
ficial observer  Ik;  taken  for  pinnate  leaves. 
The  racemes  of  small  flowers  proceed  from 
the  old  wood,  and  are  provided  with  a 
number  of  small  scales,  each  of  which 
bears  In  its  axil  six  to  eight  stalked  flowers. 
The  fruits  In  size  like  those  of  a gooseberry 
are  green,  three  or  flve-furrowed,  and 
somewhat  acid  and  cooling.  In  India  they 
are  used  as  an  article  of  food,  either  in  a 
raw  state  or  cooked  in  various  ways.  Euro- 
peans pickle  or  make  preserves  of  them, 
and  also  use  them  In  tarts.  In  Java  they 
are  brought  to  the  markets  and  sold  for 
preserving  at  threei>ence  iier  gallon.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  Is  used  to  cause 
perspiration,  and  the  roots  are  emetic,  but 
too  violently  so  to  be  used. 

C.  indien,  sometimes  called  Prosorus 
indicus,  is  a tree  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  found  in  the  Bombay  district  and 
also  in  Ceylon  ; its  ovate-lanceolate  entire 
leaves  are  pale  green  underneath,  and  the 
flowers  are  in  axillary  fascicles.  The  bright 
blue  seeds  arc  aintained  iu  a drj'  capsule, 
and  according  to  Mr.Thwaltes  are  a favou- 
rite food  of  the  green  pigeon.  Its  wood  is 
white,  tough,  and  used  for  building  pur- 
poses in  Ceylon.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CICELY,  SWEET.  Myrrhia  odorata ; 
also  an  American  name  for  Omnorrhiza. 

CICER.  A genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
which,  in  combination  with  five  or  six 
others,  closely  allied,  forms  the  vetch 
tribe  of  that  order.  About  a dozen  or 
fifteen  species,  natives  of  Southern  or 
Eastern  Euroi>e,  Western  Asia,  and  Abys- 
sinia, arc  described.  They  are  annuals  or 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  or  under- 
shrubs,  clothed  with  glandular  hairs,  and 
having  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  cither  of 
a dcHiiltc  number  of  leaflets  In  pairs  with 
the  leaf-stalk  terminating  in  a tendril,  or 
of  several  pairs  of  leaflets  with  an  odd  one 
at  the  end,  the  leaflets  being  conspicuously 
marked  by  veins.  The  generic  character 
consists  in  the  tube  of  the  flve-lobcd  calyx 
being  puffed  out  on  the  upper  side,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  lolics  being  pressed 
upon  the  upper  petal  of  the  ]M‘a-like  co- 
rolla. The  pods  have  their  sides  swollen 
out,  and  contain  only  a few  (seldom  more 
than  two  or  three)  seeds,  which  liear  some 
resemblance  to  peas,  but  are  of  an  irregular 
shape. 

C.  arieiinum  Is  the  Cliick-pea,  or  Egj'p- 
tlan  pea  of  the  English,  the ‘Cece’ of  the 
Italians,  the  ‘ Garbanzos’of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the 'Gram 'of  India.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  growing  about  a foot  or  more  In 


height,  and  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Euro|>e,  and  also  of  India  Its  leaves  con- 
sist of  from  three  to  seven  pairs  of  leaflets 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  cud,  the  leaflets 
being  egg-shai>ed,  and  having  their  edges 
cut  into  very  sharii  teeth.  Both  leaves  and 
stems  are  covered  with  glandular  hairs 
containing  oxalic  acid,  which  exudes  from 
them  In  hot  weather  and  hangs  In  drops, 
ultimately  forming  crystala  The  flowers 
are  either  white  or  rose-coloured,  and  are 
jiroduced  singly  upon  stalks  growing  from 
the  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  pods  are  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  long,  of  a 
rhomboidal  form,  with  puflted-out  sides, 
and  generally  contain  two  seeds,  but  some- 
times only  one.  These  seeds  vary  In  size 
and  colour  In  different  varieties,  the  finest 
kinds  being  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  In 
diameter,  slightly  iwlnted,  and  of  a jiale- 
ycUow  colour,  with  their  skins  netted  In 
consequence  of  inward  shrivelling,  and 
having  two  swellings  on  one  side ; the 
peculiar  form  of  these  peas  has  given  rise 
to  the  specific,  name  of  the  plant  arieti- 
num,  which  alludes  to  their  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a ram’s  head. 

This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
India  and  other  eastern  countries,  and 
likewise  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  India 
the  seeds  form  one  of  the  pulses  known 
under  the  name  of  ‘Gram,’  and  are  greatly 
u.sed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives, 
being  ground  into  me.*i],  atid  either  eaten 
ill  puddings  or  made  into  aikes.  They  are 
also  toasted  or  parched,  and  in  this  state 
are  commonly  carried  for  food  on  long 
journeys ; rolled  in  sugar-candy,  these 
toasted  i>eas  form  a rough  sort  of  comfits, 
and  gram-flour  made  up  with  sesanuun 
oil  and  sugar-candy  is  an  Indian  sweet- 
meat. Small  quantities  of  these  peas 
come  to  this  country  from  Turkey,  and  are 
used  for  grinding  into  pea-meal.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  employ  them  as  a sub- 
stitute fur  coffee.  In  Paris  they  are  greatly 
used  In  soups.  [A.  S.] 

In  Mysore  the  natives  collect  the  dew 
from  the ‘Gram ’plants  by  means  of  muslin 
cloths,  which  become  saturated  with  It. 
The  liquid  thus  obtained,  which  is  verj’ 
acid,  is  preserved  in  bottles  for  use,  and 
IS  regarded  as  a sure  medicine  in  cases  of 
indigestion,  being  administered  in  water. 
It  is  stated  that  the  boots  of  a person 
walking  through  a dewT  gram  Held  will  bo 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  pungency  of  this 
acid  given  out  by  the  leaves.  [T.  M.] 


CICHE.  (Fr.) 
Cicer  arietinum. 


Aatragalua  Cker ; also 


I CICHORAOE.E.  (Chicory  family.)  Asub- 

' order  of  the  natural  order  Compoaitm  or 

■ Asterocccc,  under  which  its  full  characters 
are  given.  The  plants  have  numerous 
florets  (small  flowers)  on  a common  head, 
and  all  of  them  are  irregular,  having  a 

I ligulate  form  in  consequence  of  the  corol- 

■ line  tube  being  split  down  on  one  side, 
and  a tongue  or  strap-like  process  formed 
by  the  united  petals  projecting  on  the  other 

, side.  The  suborder  sometimes  receives  the 

I name  of  LiguUftora  from  the  form  of  the 
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flowers.  The  stamens  are  united,  and  their 
anthers  are  ns  other  synpeneslous  or  eotn- 
posltc  plants.  The  fruit  is  an  achene 
I adherent  to  the  calycine  tuhe,  and  fur- 
I nished  with  pappus  or  a hairy  ealycine 
I llmh  at  the  top.  The  plants  abound  in  a 
milky  juice,  and  they  hare  bitter  and 
sometimes  narcotic  qualities.  Some  of 
I them,  as  the  dandelion,  act  on  the  kidneys 
I and  the  liver.  8<ime  of  them  are  esculent 
I vegetables  and  salads.  They  abound  In 
I cold  reirlons-  Their  heads  of  flowers  liave 
usually  the  property  of  opening  under  the 
I Influence  of  light  and  closing  In  darkness, 
i Chicory  or  wild  succory  {Cifhoriitm  Inly- 
I but)  Is  much  cultivated  In  France  .and  Oer- 
I many,  its  roots  being  used  as  an  addition  to 
I c»)lft>e.  The  admixture,  without  the  due 
‘ Indication  of  It,  Is  forbidden  in  Brlbain. 

1 Cichnrium  EniUvia  supplies  the  salad  railed 
endive.  Lnctuca  riruta  furnished  lactuca- 
I riuni,  a drug  employed  In  jilace  of  opium 
to  procure  shn-p.  Common  lettuce  Is  the 
produce  of  iMCtuca  tatim,  sklrret  Is  the 
root  of  Scnrzimfra  hitpanica,  while  salsafy 
Is  obtained  from  T^agopogon  porri/oliut. 
The  root  of  damlellon  (Ltuntodon  Taraxa- 
j cum)  Is  sometimes  used  as  coffee.  See 
I ASTBRACEJt.  [J.  H.  B.J 

CrCHOUIPM.  A genus  of  composites 
which  includes  the  chicory  and  the  endive, 
and  ttelongs  to  the  division  ch.aracterlsed 
' by  the  presence  of  ligulateor  strap-shaped 
florets  only  In  the  heails  of  flowers,  and  by 
I the  presence  of  a milky  juice.  It  consists 
I of  perennial  plants,  with  stiff  branching 
stems,  and  sessile  heads  of  blue  flowers, 

■ surrouniled  by  an  Involucre  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  of  which  are 
• reflexed  and  shorter  than  the  Inner.  The 
fruits  arc  crowned  by  two  rows  of  minute 
I scales,  constituting  the  limb  of  the  calyx. 

' The  Wild  Chicory  or  Succory,  C.  Iiitgbiit, 

I Is  a perennial  plant  found  In  this  country 
I by  roadsides  and  in  dry,  especially  chalky, 
soil.  It  has  a long  tap  root,  and  a rigid 
! slightly  hairy  branched  stem,  with  a few 

I sessile  cliisping  leaves.  The  lower  leaves 
\ spread  on  the  ground,  and  arc  pinnately 

lobed  anil  coarsely  toothed,  while  the 
upper  ones  are  scanty  and  embrace  the 
stem  by  the  two  (lolntedhdies  at  their  base. 

' The  heads  of  flowers  are  few,  sessile,  of 

I I the  size  of  a penny-piece,  and  of  a brilliant 
light  blue  colour.  The  leaves  of  chicory 

> are  blanched  and  used  as  a salad  under  the 
‘ name  of  Barbe  du  Capucine.  The  root 

I roasted  was  largely  used  to  mix  with  and 
adulterate  coffee,  hut  within  the  last  few 

I years  grocers  mixing  chicory  with  coffee 

I I are  bound  to  afllx  a laliel  on  the  outside  of 
I the  imckage  announcing  the  admixture,  so 

that  purcli.ascrs  c.an  now  have  pure  coffee, 
. or  coffee  mixed  with  chicory,  as  they  pre- 
fer— for  there  are  some  who  like  the 
i mixture.  It  need  hardly  l>e  said  that 
j chicory  Is  entirely  destitute  of  those  pri> 

I pertics  which  render  coffi'c  an  agrmmblc 

' and  nutritive  hevenige,  while  on  the  other 

I I hand  it  iMisscsses  medlclnnl  properties 
closely  like  those  of  dandelion,  and 
whicli  therefore  render  It  unwholesome  for 


constant  use.  Moreover,  the  chicory  used 
to  mix  with  coffee  Is  very  often  largely 
adulterated  with  carrot,  mangold-wurzel, 
onk-b,ark,  tan,  mahogany  saw-dust,  baked  | 
horse  liver,  Venetian  red,  4c.,  4c.  The 
detection  of  these  several  materials  is  ; 
easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscoi*  and  the  test  tube  as  shown  In 
Dr.  Hassall's  work  <m  the  adulteration  of  ; 
food.  Chicory  Is  readily  cultivated  In  this  ‘ 
country.  That  grown  at  Canterbury  was 
acknowledged  to  be  finer  than  that  Im-  | 
ported  from  abroad,  and  would  have  l>ecn 
a very  profitable  cnip,  but  that  the  buyers 
arbitrarily  fixed  a lower  price  upon  the  ! 
English  than  uikui  the  Impiirted.  Thi'  her- 
bage forms  good  food  for  cattle.  IM.  T.  M.] 

The  Endive,  C.A'Hdiri'a.  is  a liaruy  annual 
Indigenous  to  the  northern  provinces  of 
China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ilurttu  Keteentit,  was  cultlvatetl 
In  this  country  in  IMS.  Macintosh  In  his  ' 
Book  of  the  OarJen,  believes  It  Is  also  a i 
native  of  Egypt,  and  that  It  was  carried  ! 
from  thence  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  into 
Britain.  Be  this  as  It  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  Its  having  been  ust^  as  an  escu-  | 
lent  from  a very  early  period  by  the  Egyp-  I 
tians,  who  probably  communicated  It  to  the  i 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  along  with  I 
their  manner  of  using  It.  Endive,  radishes, 
and  succory  are  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  [ 
forming  part  of  a garden  sahad  ; and  I’llny 
states  that  imdlve  in  his  time  was  eaten 
I both  as  a salad  and  potherb.  As  such  It  , 
has  been  used  In  this  country  for  three  ' 
centuries,  aiid  it  Is  a singular  fact  that  the  | 
manner  In  which  It  was  prepared  for 
winter  use,  as  descrilied  by  Genirde  In 
15DT,  differs  but  little  from  the  mode  that 
is  often  practised  at  the  present  day.  The  , 
plant  has  numerous  large  sinuate  smooth 
toothed,  or  In  some  varieties  much 
undulated  and  finely-curled  deep-green  j 
leaves.  The  flower-stem  rises  about  two  1 
feet  high  and  producesnuinerous  pale-blue  | 
flowers.  It  la  cultivated  solely  for  the  i 
stocky  head  of  leaves,  which  after  being  I 
blanched  to  diminish  their  bltteniess,  are 
used  In  salads  .and  slews  during  winter 
and  spring.  The  different  varieties  of 
endive  are  arranged  In  two  classes,  namely;  , 
1,  the  Bdluvian  (Scarolesof  the  French), 
which  comprises  all  with  large  bro.ad 
leaves,  slightly  ragged  or  lorn;  and  2,  the  i 
Curled  or  Chlcori-es  of  the  French,  ladiig  ! 
all  those  with  crisp  and  finely-frizzled  i 
leaves.  [W.  B.  B.] 

CTCOSIDM.  A section  of  the  genus  ! 
relargonium,  comprising  the  siiecles  with  | 
the  iietals  all  the  same  colour,  the  two  I 
upper  ones  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  | 
rest : stamens  short  and  erect,  the  two 
lowest  shorter,  with  the  anthers  nearly  j 
se.sslle.  The  stems  are  somewhat  shrubby 
and  fleshy.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CICITTA.  A deadly  genus  of  Vmhrlliferee 
or  Apiacetr,  known  by  theirdlasectetl  leaves, 
by  their  comiamnd  uiuIm-Is  without  any 
general  Involucre,  but  with  jiartlal  In- 
volucres consisting  of  several  awl-.shapod 
bracts,  and  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  pro- 
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jcrting  above  the  fruit,  which  Is  roundish,  j 
rxnnprcsscd  at  the  side,  and  marked  wltlj  1 
ten  scarcely  prominent  ridges,  five  to  each  j 
half  of  the  fruit,  while  beneath  each  fur- 1 
row  in  tlie  rind  of  the  fruit  there  runs  u 
single  channel  filled  with  volatile  oil. 

C.  virosa,  the  Cowbane  or  Water  Hem-  ; 
lock,  is  a plant  occasionally  found  wild  in 
this  country  by  tl»e  side  of  ponds  and 
ditches.  The  rootstock  is  large,  white, 
and  fieshy,  covered  externally  with  fibres, 
and  internally  hollow  and  divided  Into 
several  compartments,  by  transverse  par- 
titions, filled  with  a yellowish  milky  juice. 
The  stem  is  erect,  hollow,  striated,  some- 
what branched,  and  attains  a height  of 
three  or  four  feet.  The  leaves  are  twice 
or  thrlce-plnnate,with  narrow  lance-shaped 
segments,  one  to  one  and  a half  inches 
long,  and  slightly  toothed  at  the  margin. 
The  uml)el  consists  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
principal  rays,  unprovided  with  any  in- 
volucre or  with  only  a few  small  bracts. 
Tlie  flowers  are  whitish.  This  plant  is 
dangerously  poisonous,  having  qualities 
like  those  of  Conium ; indeed,  it  is 
called  Water  Hemlock.  It  produces  tetanic 
convulsions,  and  is  fet.al  to  cattle  eating 
the  herbage.  In  April  1857,  two  farmer's 
sons  were  found  lying  paralysed  and  speech- 
less close  to  a ditch  where  they  had  Ixten 
working.  Assistance  was  soon  rendered 
but  the  poor  fellows  shortly  expired. 


Cicato  vlro.oa. 

A 


A quantity  of  the  Water  Hemlock  grew  In 
the  ditch  where  they  had  been  employed. 
A piece  of  the  root  was  subsequently 
found  with  the  marks  of  teeth  in  it,  near  to 
where  the  men  lay,  and  another  piece'  of 
the  same  root  was  discovered  in  the  pocket 
of  one  of  them,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  poisoned  by  eating 
the  root  of  this  plant  in  mistake  for  some 
other.  The  root  of  the  American  C.  macur 
lata  is  even  more  virulent.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CICUTAIRE.  (Fr.)  Cicuta. 

CIERGE.  (Fr.)  Cereua. 

CIGUE  AC^UATigUE.  (Pr.)  Ciaita 
virosa.  — , D'EAU.  (Enanthe  Phelkmdrinm. 


— , GRANDE.  Conium  maculatum. 
— , PETITE.  ./Ethusa  Cynapium. 

CILI/E  (adj.  CILIATED).  Marginal  hairs 
forming  a fringe. 

CILIATO-DENTATE.  Wlien  the  teeth  of 
anything  m-e  finely  serrated  as  if  fringed. 

CILIATO-SERRATE.  Wlien  the  serra- 
tures  of  anything  end  in  a hair. 

CIMICIFDGA.  Bugbane.  A genus  of 
Jtanunculaceat,  allied  to  AcUva,  but  dif- 
fering by  having  several  carpels,  which  are 
follicules,  not  berries.  Tlie  species  are 
natives  of  Eastern  Europe,  Siberia,  and 
North  America. 

The  European  species,  <7.  feetida,  which 
has  twice-ternate  leaves  and  racemes  of 
inconspicuous  flowers  arranged  in  a ter- 
minal panicle,  is  extremely  foetid,  and  has 
been  used  to  drive  awaj*  vermin,  whence 
the  generic  name.  [J,  T.  S.] 

CIMICINE.  Smelling  of  bugs,  as  Cori- 
ander. 

CINCHONA.*  This  Important  genus 
gives  its  name  to  the  orderof  which  it  Is  a 
member.  The  genus  consists  of  evergreen 
trees  or  shnibs  growing  In  the  tropical 
valleys  of  the  Andes.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
white  or  pinkish  colour,  very  fragnmt, 
arranged  in  panicles.  The  corolla  is  salver- 
shaped,  and  nearly.  If  not  quite,  conceals 
the  five  stamens.  The  ovary  is  crowned 
with  a fieshy  disc ; the  style  Is  simple ; 
the  stigma  two-cleft.  The  fruit  is  an 
ovate  capsule,  grooved  on  both  sides, 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and 
dividing  from  below  upwards,  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  numerous 
winged  seeds. 

There  are,  according  to  Weddell,  twenty- 
one  species  of  this  genus,  but  only  some 
of  them  yield  commercial  Cinchona,  or 
Peruvian  bark.  Of  this  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  most  esteemed  of  which  are 
the  Calisaya  or  yellow  bark,  the  produce  of 
C.  Calisaya  ; grey,  or  Huanuco  bark,  the 
produce  of  C.  micrantha  and  C.  nitida; 
Loxa,  or  crown  bark,  the  produce  of  C. 
Condaminea;  red  bark,  &c.  The  great 
value  of  these  barks  as  tonics  and  re- 
medies for  fevers,  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  alkaloid  substances  culled 
quina,  chichonia,  and  quinidina,  W’lilch 
exist  in  the  bark,  especially  In  the  liber  or 
Inner  bark,  in  combination  with  kiiiic  and 
I tannic  acids.  It  is  found  that  certain  of 
; the  barks  contain  more  of  one  prlncli>le 
i than  of  another;  hence  their  greater  or 
: less  value  commercially,  and  the  skill  attd 
' complex  knowledge  required  by  the  manu« 

I facturer  to  di.stinguish  the  different  va- 
, rleties  of  hark  one  from  the  other,  (juiiia 
; Is  the  most  useful  of  the  alkaloids,  and 
this  is  found  in  greate.st  abundance  in 
Calisaya  bark ; cinchonia  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  the  best  grey  and  red 
barks : while  Loxa  bark  furnishes  the 
largest  amount  of  quinidiu.  The  several 
alkaloids  have  all  similar  properties,  but 
varying  in  degree.  Quina,  in  its  comblna- 
' tion  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  most  gener- 
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ally  used  under  the  name  of  sulphate  of 
quinine— next  to  opium  and  calomel,  pro- 
bably the  most  Important  of  all  drugs. 
The  alkaloids  extracted  from  the  harks 
are  recognised  by  their  distinctive  chemi- 
cal characteristics,  while  the  barks  pro- 
ducing them  are  likewise  distinguished  by 
a careful  scrutiny  of  their  external  ap- 
pearance, the  lichens,  &c.,  growing  on 
i them,  the  way  in  which  they  break,  their 
taste,  odour,  Ac.,  as  well  as  by  their  ml- 
. croscopical  and  chemical  characteristics. 
All  these  varied  points  require  long  prac- 
tical experience  for  their  due  acquirement. 
The  way  In  which  the  barks  break,  or  the 
fracture,  as  It  Is  termed,  depends  on  their 
anatomical  structure,  that  Is  to  say,  on 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  their  cellular 
and  woody  portions.  "Where  the  former 
preponderates,  the  fracture  Is  smooth  and 
even,  and  such  barks  are  said  to  yield  the 
grreatest  quantity  of  quinidin.  When  there 
is  less  cellular  tissue,  or  the  constituent 
cells  are  smaller,  then  a fibrous  or  stringy 
fracture  Is  observable,  and  a short  stringy 
fibrous  fracture  is  considered  to  be  an  In- 
dication of  the  presence  of  quinine.  Withal 
there  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
trees  producing  the  various  kinds  of  bark. 
No  doubt  the  same  tree.  In  varying  cir- 
cumstances, may,  nay  does,  produce  differ- 
ent sorts  of  bark.  Similar-looking  barks 
loo  may  l)e  produced  by  very  different 
species,  and  the  same  package  may  con- 
tain the  produce  of  more  than  one  species 
of  Cinchona,  These  difficulties  are  en- 
hanced by  the  jealousies  and  restrictions 
of  liie  various  governments,  and  of  the 
merchants. 

The  Cinchona  trees  grow  in  the  forests 
of  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ac.,  In  groups  or  clusters, 
i The  cascarilleros,  or  bark  collectors,  en- 
camp In  these  forests,  and  ascertain  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  found,  a process  in 
which  the  sagacity  and  endurance  of  the 
Indians  arc  put  to  a severe  test.  They  are 
reported  to  be  able  to  tell  the  trees  at  a 
distance  by  a peculiar  movement  of  the 
leaves,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  masses  of 
iiloom.  When  the  position  of  the  trees 
has  been  ascertained,  there  is  frequently 
much  difllcnlty  In  getting  to  the  spot; 
this  done,  however,  the  trees  are  felled ; 
no  light  labour,  for  the  Intertwining  climb- 
ing plants  sustain  the  trunks  when  cut 
through.  When  the  trees  are  at  length 
felled,  the  bark  is  stripped  off  all  round, 
and  cut  Into  pieces  of  a convenient  size 
for  carriage;  and  partlcnl.ar  carols  taken 
to  secure  the  baric  near  the  root,  as  It  is 
there  thicker  and  more  valuable.  The 
bark  from  the  small  branches  rolls  up 
when  stripped  into  cylindrical  pieces  or 
qnills,  while  the  larger  pieces  are  placed  | 
in  stacks  to  dry,  with  a heavy  weight  on 
the  top.  The  carriage  of  the  packages  of 
the  bark  to  the  place  of  encampment,  by  a 
route  which  is  traversed  with  much  diffi- 
culty by  the  unembarrassed  Indian,  is  a 
work  of  great  hardship  and  labour. 

In  the  process  above  described,  the  trees 
are  necessarily  destroyed,  and  hence  the  ; 
supply  of  this  valuable  drug  is  likely  to  be  I 


greatly  diminished,  if  means  be  not  taken 
to  secure  the  growth  of  these  trees.  Che- 
mists, however,  tell  us  we  need  not  de- 
spair of  finding  a substitute.  Thanks, 
nevertheless,  to  the  lalmurs  of  Messrs. 
Markham,  Spruce,  and  others  in  South 
America,  as  well  as  to  those  ofMr.  Mclvor 
and  other  cultivators  In  India,  there  are 
now  established  in  many  of  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  the  latter  country  large  planta- 
tions of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  cln-  . 
chona.  Mr.  Wilson  also  has  met  with 
tolerable  success  in  the  cultivation  of  these  i 
plants  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Jamaica,  j 
Sir.  Howard's  reports  on  the  analysis  of  i 
bark  derived  from  these  sources  are  very 
encouraging. 

Bark  was  first  employed  in  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  discovery  of  its  medicinal  value  is 
' a matter  of  fable  and  conjecture.  The 
name  Cinchona  is  derived  from  the  wife 
of  a Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  drug  from  South  Ame- 


rica in  1639.  Afterwards  the  Jesuits  used 
it ; and  it  became  generally  known  when  ! 
Louis  XIV.  purchased  of  Sir  R.  Talbor,  an  i 
Englishman,  his  heretofore  secret  remedy  j 
for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  and  i 
made  it  public..  For  full  information  on 
the  subject  of  Cinchona  and  its  barks,  the 
reader  should  consult  the  magnificent 
works  of  Weddell  and  Howard,  the  account  I 
of  Mr.  Markham’s  travels,  Mr.  Spruce’s  re-  I 
jKirt  of  bis  explorations,  or  the  valuable 
epitome  contained  in  Pereira’s  Mutena 
Medica,  from  which  sources  the  greater 
part  of  this  notice  has  been  gleaned.  The 
aspect  of  a Cinchona  forest  is  shown  in 
Plate  12.  The  name  is  now  sometimes 
written  Chinchona.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CINCHONACEjE.  {Rnhiacece, Cinchonads, 
the  Pcnivian  bark  family.)  A natural  order 
of  gamopctalous  calycifloral  dicotyledons, 
characterising  Llndley’s  cinchonal  alli- 
ance. The  orter  is  sometimes  considered 
as  a sub-order  of  the  natural  family  of 
Rubiaccce,  or  Madderworts.  Trees,  shrubs. 
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or  horlm,  with  simple  opposite  leaves,  hav- 
ing KlaiKlular  stipules  placed  lietweeu  the 
liases  of  the  leafstalks  (interpetlular),  and 
flowers  arraiiBed  In  panicles  or  corj'mbs. 
Chlyr  adherent,  entire,  or  toothed  ; co- 
rolla regular;  stamens  attached  to  the 
corolla.  Ovary  two-celled ; style  one. 
Fruit  Inferior,  either  dry  or  succulent, 
spliltliiK  Into  two  or  not  oiienlng  ; seeds 
either  deflnite  In  numtier,  or  numerous, 
conialninK  a small  embryo  In  homy  albu- 
men. Chlelly  found  In  tropical  regions, 
where  they  constitute  |>y  of  the  flowering 
plants.  In  northern  regions  the  order  Is 
represented  hy  Oaluwerr,  which  some  re- 
gard as  a suli-order  of  Rubiacfat,  The 
order  furnishes  many  Important  products 
The  plants  supply  remedies  for  Intennlt- 
tent  fevers : some  are  emetics  and  purga- 
tives, others  act  In  strengthening  the 
tone  of  the  stomach.  The  various  medi- 
cinal harks  are  yielded  hy  species  of 
Cinchona,  which  grow  In  the  Andes  be- 
tween .i,oO0  and  9.000  feet  of  elevation 
almve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Coffea  ara- 
btea  supplies  coffee,  which  Is  the  hard 
albumen  of  the  seeds.  Cephaflin  fperacu- 
anha  yields  the  well-known  Ipecacuan  root 
which  is  used  commonly  as  an  eiiietic. 
A dye  called  soorangie  Is  procured  from 
the  root  ut  MorindacUri/olia.  White  gam- 
bler, a kind  of  catechu.  Is  the  product  of 
Vnearia  Oandtir.  Gardenias  have  showy 
as  well  as  fragrant  Bowers,  and  O.  Roth- 
mannia  yields  an  edible  fruit.  There  are 
upwards  of  300  genera  and  J,800  species  in 
the  order.  Illustrative  genera : Sperma- 


coec,  Cephailit,  Cnffea,  Ixora,  lledi/otio, 
Pentas,  Cinchona,  Nauclea,  Gardenia,  Jfus- 
scendtt.  CJ-  H.  B.] 

C1XCIXALI9.  This  name  as  originally 
employed  by  Gledltsch  Is  a synonyme  of 
Pterin  atiuiliiia  ; as  however  used  by  sub- 
sequent writers  It  la  synonymous  with 
Xothochltrna,  a genus  Of  lems.  [T.  M.] 

CINCUDItTM.  A One  genus  of  acrocar 
pous  mosses  belonging  to  Bryace<r,  and 
Closely  allied  to  Mnium,  agreeing  with  it 
In  the  characters  of  the  stem  and  large 
leaves,  but  differing  In  having  the  Inner 
Iieristomo  cup-shaped  with  sixteen  short 
outer  teeth.  It  occurs  In  spongy  bogs 
at>d  is  rare  In  Great  Britain.  It  resembles 
in  general  appearance  Uuium  punrtaium, 
but  the  stems  are  more  densely  matted  to- 
gether with  the  purple  rootlets.  Only  one 
other  species  Is  known,  C.  arcticum,  which 
has  been  found  In  Norwray.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CIXCLIDOTCa  A genus  of  aquatic 
acrocarpous  mosses  belonging  partly  to 
that  division  which  has  been  called  Clado- 
carpl,  because  In  the  majority  of  species 
the  fruit  terminates  In  short  lateral 
branches.  It  Is  named  from  the  lattice- 
like  structure  of  the  iicrlstome,  which  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  teeth  anastomosing 
at  the  base.  This  structure  obtains  In 
C.  /mtinaloidet,  which  growra  in  largo 
tufts  on  rocks  and  atones  In  rivulets  and 
on  the  borders  of  lakes,  especially  In  hilly 
limestone  districts,  and  also  in  C.  riparitu ; 


I but  in  C.  aquatidu  the  peristome  Is  quite 
I rudimentary.  [M.  J.  B.j 

1 CISCTU3.  A term  applied  to  albumen 
i when  surrounded  by  an  annular  embryo. 

' CIN'ENCHYMA.  That  kind  of  tissue  In 
whirh  latox»  or  the  proixr  juice  of  plants, 

I is  supposed  !)>•  some  to  he  convoyed  from 
I place  to  place.  Probably  a form  of  the 
I intercellular  ivissages. 

CINERACEOC3.  Ash-greylsh.  | 

CINERAIUE  A'  FLEPRS  BLEUER 
(Pr.)  Agathaa  ameUoi€Us. 

CINERARIA.  A family  of  compound 
flowers,  difflcult  of  discrimination,  and 
containing  many  i>)K‘cie8  which  arereferred 
by  gome  botanlsls  to  the  genus  Senedo, 
&c.  As  at  present  constituted,  Chirraria  1 1 
does  not  contain  any  native  examples, but 
Is  well  known  ns  an  nniaineiit  of  the  con- 
gervatory  and  window  garden.  Some  of 
the  species  are  half-shrubby,  but  the  ma- 
jority arc  herbaceous  and  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion ; and  some  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
be  made  to  bloom  almost  at  any  siason. 
C.cruenia^  a native  of  Tcueiiffe,  lias  lieart- 
shai>ed  leaves,  variously  uxithed  at  the  ! 
edge,  tingl'd  with  red  or  jmrple,  or  of  • 
unmlxed  green;  the  upper  leaves  clasp  : 
the  stem  and  arc  aurlcU'd  at  the  base.  In  I 
the  wild  state  of  the  plant,  the  flowers  have  ! 
a deep  pun>lc  disk  with  bright  purple  I 
rays ; but  bince  it  has  bi'eii  taken  up  as  a | 
florist’s  flower,  a countless  number  of  varie- 
ties have  been  raised  from  scmhI,  with 
flowers  in  which  while,  purple,  rose- 
colour,  crimson,  violet,  azure,  &c.,  arc 
combined  In  ever-var>*lng  pro|H)rtlons. 
*The  early  flowering  of  this  plant,*  says  ' 
Lc  txm  jarflinieTt  * its  long  duration,  which 
allows  It  to  i>e  an  oniameut  of  the  consiT* 
valor}’  and  window  during  several  month.^, 
have  given  some  Importance  to  its  cut-  i 
ture.*  [0.  A.  J.] 

I CIXEREFS.  Ash-grey;  a mixture  of 
w’hlto  and  black. 

' CINXABAU,  riNNABARIXrS.  Scarlet  ’ 
touclii'd  with  orange.  i 

CINNAMODENDRON.  A genus  allied  I 
to  CanelUit  and  like  it  belonging  to  PitUh 
sporacfcPt  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some  i 
authors,  forming  a separate  order  Canel- 
luefo’.  The  C.  axiUare  is  a Brazlliflii  tree 
with  smooth  whitish  bark  cracking  trans-  j 
vcrsely  ; leaves  alternate,  stalked,  ellip- 
tical, leathery  ,8niootli  and  entire;  in'duncles 
axlllnry,  ibree-flowered ; calyx  of  three 
sepals;  petals  five,  alteniate  with  as  many 
scales  ; stamens  ten,  forming  atulK*  round 
the  ovarj’.  The  liark  is  aromatic,  and 
used  as  a tonic  and  antiscorbutic,  rj,  T.  S.] 

01NNAM0UEU8  The  colour  of  clnna- 
nioD. 

j CINNAMOMUM.  The  trees  furnishing 
clniismon  and  cassia  barks  beluiig  to  a 
genus  of  Lauraeefe,  or  true  laurels,  cha- 
racterised hy  the  presence  of  rihlied  leaves, 

I leaf-buds  not  provided  with  scales,  a six- 
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I cleft  leathery  calyx,  nine  fertile  stamens  ‘ 
In  tlin*e  rows,  with  four-celled  anthers  j 
I which  open  Inwardly,  except  those  of  the 
third  or  tunermost  row,  which  open  to-  j 
' wards  the  outside  of  the  flower.  The 
stamens  of  this  third  row  are  moreover  , 

I provided  with  two  sessile  Klftttds,  one  on  . 
I each  side  of  their  base,  and  within  them  is  { 

! a fourth  row  of  abortive  stamena  The 
' fmit  is  horry-like,  one-seeded,  in  a cup- 
] like  calyx. 

I C.  srylanicum  Is  larirely  cultivated  In 
Ceylon,  for  its  bark,  widch  furnishes  the 
\ best  Cinnamon.  The  bark  is  stripped  off 
1 the  branches,  when  it  rolJs  up  Into  quills, 

) the  gmallerof  which  are  introduced  within 
; the  larger  and  then  dried  In  the  sun.  The 
' thinner  the  bark  Is  as  a rule,  the  finer  Us 
; (jualily.  Cinnamon  is  largrely  used  as  a 
condiment  for  Its  agreeable  flavour,  while 
’ its  astringent  and  cordial  properties  give 
1 It  a medicinal  value.  It  Is  said  to  possess 
I the  special  property  of  restraining  uterine 
husmorrhage. 

C,  Canaia  furnishes  Cassia  bark,  which  is 
much  like  cinnamon,  hut  thicker,  coarser, 
stronger.  less  delicate  In  flavour,  and 
cheaper;  hence  it  is  frequently  u.sed  to 
adulterate  cinnamon.  Its  admixture,  how- 
ever, can  he  readily  detected,  even  in  a 
r<»wdcred  state,  according  to  Dr.  HassnII.  ' 
Cassia  Is  grown  in  China.  Java,  dzc.  The  ! 
German  and  Russian  chocolate-makers , 

I prefer  cassia  to  cinnamon,  as  affording  a 
stronger  flavour.  The  same,  or  some 
I closely-allied  trees,  furnish  Cassia  buds, 
which  are  something  like  cloves,  and,  like  , 
them,  consist  of  the  unexpanded  flower-  | 
buds  ; but  they  possess  properties  similar  i 
to  those  of  the  bark. 

Other  fli>ecles  of  this  genus  afford  aro- 
matic barks:  such  as  C.  C^lilawan^  a native 
of  Amhoyna,  whose  bark  has  a flavour  of 
j cloves.  C.  mers,  a native  of  Malabar,  is 
‘ employed  medicinally  In  fevers  and  dysen-  : 
I tcry  ; the  seeds  arc  the  parts  used ; the 
hark  is  likewise  employed  as  a condiment.  , 
I The  leaves  of  C.  mfu/wm,  dried,  arc  said  to 
I have  furnl.Mied  the  aromatic  leaves  called 
; * folia  Malabathri';  indeed,  It  is  surprising 
that  the  leaves  of  the  cinnamon  are  not 
more  often  imiwirtcd,  as  they,  like  tlic  Inner 
I bark,  though  to  a less  extent,  contain  the 
volatile  oil  on  which  the  fragrant  aronmilc  i 
I properties  deiiend.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

I CINNAMON.  Cinnamomumz^tanicum, 

' a tree  cultivated  In  the  tropics  for  Us 
1 aromatic  hark.  BARTAKD.  Oitinanio- 
j mum  Ctmaia.  — , BLACK.  Rtmcnfa  acrin. 
— , ISLR  OK  KUANCK.  Oreodaphnt  cupu~ 
Inrin.  — , SANTA  FK*.  Seclandra  emna- 
momoidca.  ^,WILD.  Canella  alba;  also 
Mj/rcia  acris. 

* CINQUEFOIL.  The  common  name  for 
' P(ftmttUa.  — , MARSH.  Comarum  po- 
i lustre. 

I CIONTDTTTM.  A small  genus  of  Anstrala- 
sian  polyjMKiinccous  ferns  belonging  to  the 
Dicksmtiete,  distinguished  by  having  the 
indusium  cup-«haped  and  standing  out 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  frond,  and 


having  the  veins  reticulated.  The  only 
si»eclcs  known,  G.  Moorii,  has  a short  de-  i 
cumbent  rhizome,  and  pidately  bipinuatu- 
pinnatifld  fronds  of  menihranaccivlierba- 
ceou»  texture,  which  are  studded  with  sorl 
around  the  margin.  The  fructification  of 
Cionidmm  is  that  of  i>eparia,  the  di.stlnc- 
tlon  l>elween  these  two  consisting  in  tlie 
reticulated  venation  of  the  former,  and 
the  free  venation  of  the  latter.  [T.  M.] 

CIPURA.  A small  genns  of  irldaceous 
plants  closely  allied  to  JVf <mce,  consisting  ; 
of  bulbous  herbs  with  ensiform  loaves  and  ] 
tenniiial  heads  of  flowers.  The  siiecies, 
which  arc  but  few  in  numl>er,aro  found  in  • 
tropical  and  subtropical  America.  The 
I»eriiinth  has  a ver)'  sliort  tube  and  a six-  ; 
Itarted  limb,  of  which  the  inner  or  |>otal'  ; 
old  divisions  are  much  the  smaller;  there  | 
are  three  stamens  witii  distinct  flianients  i 
inserted  In  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  a I 
three-cclIed  ovary  containing  numerous  ' 
ovules,  and  surmounted  by  a very  slmrt 
style,  and  three  petaloid  undivided  styles 
alternating  with  the  stamens,  C.paludosat  ' 
a native  of  humid  meadows  in  Cayenne,  | 
has  coiiico-glotwisc  bulbs,  nidical  linear- 
lanceolate  plaited  leaves  from  ihrt'e  to 
five  inches  long,  the  scape  shorter  than 
llic  leaves,  and  bearing  a short  densely- 
imbricated  disticlious  termiual  spike  of 
bluish  flowers.  [T.  M.) 

CIUC.^JA.  A plant  with  a name  so  | 
ominous  as  Enchanter's  or  Enchantress- 
Nightshade  might  well  be  supposed  to  he 
gifted  with  the  most  pi»ieiii  pro|>ertlcs.  ! 
It  is,  however,  a humble  herbaceous  plant, 
belonging  to  the  Ona{rracv(r,  growing  to  | 
the  height  of  about  a foot  and  a half,  with 
delicate  egg-shaped  leaves  which  tapc*r  to  ; 
a point,  and  small  white  flowers  tinged  | 
with  pink,  whieli  are  succeeded  hy  small 
roundish  seed-vessels  thickly  covered  with 
hooked  bristles.  C.  LuUtiana,  the  com-  i 
mon  s)>ecies,  l.s  abundant  in  sliady  woods, 
where  it  frequently  covers  a large  space  of  I 
ground.  It  often  too  finds  Its  way  Into 
shrubberies,  where  it  Is  a pretty  hut 
troublesome  weed,  creeping  extensively, 
and  very  dlfflcult  to  eradicate.  It  has  no 
affinity  with  any  of  the  true  nightshades, 
and  is  conjectured  to  have  received  its 
name  from  the  teiiHClty  with  wliich  its 
prickly  seed-vessels  attach  themselves  to 
the  i>ersoii  and  ciotiies  of  passengers,  and 
from  its  habit  of  lurking  in  obscure 
places.  C.  alpifiat  a closely-allied  species, 
scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding  except 
that  it  is  smaller  and  of  more  delicate 
habit;  It  is  not  uiifre<iuent  In  Scotland 
I and  the  north  of  England.  Frencli,  Circle ; 
Gennan,  IJexaikraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CIRCINALIS,  CIRCINATE.  Bent  like 
the  head  of  a crosier,  as  is  the  young  leaf 
of  a fern  when  It  begins  to  grow. 

ClRCUMPOSITIO.  A layer;  that  te  to 
say,  a branch  laid  Into  the'ground  or  layered 
in  order  that  It  may  strike  rout. 

1 CIRCUMSCISSILE,  CtRCUMSCISSOS.  j 
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Cut  circularly  round  the  sides,  as  the  seed- 
vessel  of  Ajioffatlig, 

CIRcrMSCRirriO.  The  outline  of 
anything. 

CincUMSEPIENTIA  FOLIA.  Leaves 
which  rise  up  like  a funnel  and  surround 
the  stem  as  If  to  protect  tlie  young  shoots, 
as  in  the  marvel  of  Peru.  Such  Is  De 
Candolle's  dellnitlon,  but  the  term  is  very 
rarely  used. 

CIRIER  or  CIRIER  DE  LA  CAROLINE. 
(Fr.)  Myrica  ceri/era, 

CIRRH/EA.  A genus  of  pseiidobul- 
bous  orchids  from  tropical  America,  with 
solitary  ribbed  leaves,  and  drooping  ra- 
cemes of  flowers,  yellowish,  greenish,  or 
spotted  with  purple.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  long  column,  which  be.ars  a one- 
celled  anther  at  the  hack  of  the  upper 
extremity,  curving  gracefully  overadeeply 
three-lobed  lip,  the  middle  division  of 
which  turns  b.ack  from  the  side  ones.  The 
proscolla  or  stlgmatlc  point  Is  extended 
1 Into  a slender  teudril-llke  thread,  whence 
I the  name. 

CIRRHIFEROCS.  Bearing  a tendril. 

CIRRHIFORM.  Shaped  like  a tendrlL 

CIRRHOPETALUM.  An  extensive  ge- 
nus of  small  epiphytal  orchids,  with  soli- 
tary fleshy  leaves  proceeding  from  the  top 
of  roundish  pscudobulbs.  Their  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  having  the  lateral 
sepals  prolonged  Into  narrow  streamers,  by 
which  the  species  are  readily  distinguished 
from  Botbophyllum.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  known,  all  from  tropical 
Asia  except  C.  Thottargii,  which  inhabits 
the  Mascaren  and  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
singularly-formed  flowers  have  made  a few 
favourite  objects  of  cultivation.  The  best 
are  C.  fimbriatum,  refractum,  chinense,  and 
Cuminyii. 

CIRRH0S1TA8.  The  production  of 
tendrils. 

CIRRHUS  (adj.  CIRRHOSEl.  A tendril. 
A slender  twining  organ  by  which  a plant 
climbs. 

CIRSIDM.  A genus  of  compound  flowers 
belonging  to  the  thistle  group,  distin- 
guished from  CardHUs  by  having  the 
receptacle  covered  with  chaffy  bristles,  and 
the  achenes  crowned  with  a soft  feathery 
pappus.  Several  British  species  are  des- 
crllied  by  English  botanists  as  belonging 
to  the  genus  Cnicut.  Numerous  others 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
some  having  purple,  and  others  yellow 
flowers,  but  none  of  sulOcient  Interest  to 
require  further  notice.  [0.  A.  J.j 

CI5tSAMPELOP8I8.  The  name  given  to 
a number  of  trailing  shrubby  plants  of  the 
composite  family  which  are  found  in 
India  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  as  well  as  in 
8.  Africa.  They  differ  In  little  except  habit 
from  groundsels  (Seneciol,  In  which  genus 
Indeed  they  arc  placed  by  some  authors. 
Host  of  them  have  heart-shaped  stalked 


leaves  with  toothed  margins,  and  their 
under-surface  1s  Invariably  covered  with 
short  close-pressed  white  hairs.  The 
yellow  flower-heads,  arranged  in  terminal 
or  axillary  panicles  or  corymbs,  have  an 
Involucre  of  eight  or  ten  scales,  enclosing 
about  a dozen  florets,  all  of  them  tubular. 
The  achenes  have  no  beak,  are  somewhat 
angular  In  form,  and  crowned  with  a 
pappus  of  many  rough  hairs,  arranged  in  a 
single  series.  [A.  A.  B.]  j 

CISSAMPELOS.  The  plants  BO  named  . 
have  the  climbing  chameter  of  the  Ivy  j 
— fcissos  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  clustered  ' 
fruit  of  the  vine— ninpclos.  Their  flowers  i. 
are  dioecious.  The  male  flowers  have  four 
sepals  and  four  petals  combined  Into  a j 
cup  : the  female  flowers  have  two  sepals  j 
fused  Into  a somewhat  fleshy  two-nerved  I 
scale,  frequently  notched  at  the  margin,  | 
and  having  externally  a small  bract,  for-  > 
uieriy  considered  as  a sejia  the  ovary  Is 
solitary.  In  drawing  up  the  differential 
rhara''icrlstlc3  of  this  genus,  the  explana-  I 
tions  Of  Hooker  and  Thomson  as  to  the 
structure  of  these  flowers  have  been 
adopted  as  being  probably  correct,  though  I 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by 
other  writers.  The  most  important  plant  I 
of  the  genus  is  the  Velvet  Leaf,  C.  rareira,  ' 
a native  of  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  and  India.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ; 
variable  plant  with  a climbing  stem,  the  ; 
leavesof  variable  rounded  shape,and  dotted  , 
with  velvety  pubescence;  male  flowers  In  I 
stalked  hairy  cymes,  and  female  flowers  in  i 
clustcrs,wlth  large  rounded  bracts,  and  sue-  j 
reeded  by  sub-glohose  hairy  scarlet  drupes.  i 
The  root  of  this  plant  furnishes  the 
‘ Pareira  brava*  of  the  druggists,  which  la  ; 
u.sed  with  much  benefit  In  diseases  of  the  I 
bladder  and  urinary  organs.  Many  other 
species  are  used  as  tonics  and  diuretics,  1 
while  C.  glaberrima  and  C.  ebracUata  are 
used  as  remedies  for  serjient  bites.  The 
root  of  C.  obtecta  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  intoxicating  drink.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

CISSAROBRYON.  A genus  of  I'leia-  , 
niaeetr  found  In  the  Andes  at  Chili,  and  ! 
differing  from  Its  congeners  in  having  a ] 
flve-parted  calyx,  flvo  petals,  and  three 
conspicuous  slender  styles.  The  only  spe- 
cies known,  C.  eUyani,  is  a little  prostrate 
branching  plant  with  slender  woody  stems  1 
and  opposite  roundish  leaves  an  inch  long ; 
their  stalks  as  long  as  the  blade,  which  has 
three  to  seven  deep  notches.  Is  slightly 
hairy  above,  and  is  covered  undenieatli 
with  a hoary  down.  The  flowers  are  blue, 
in  size  and  form  made  like  those  of  the 
wood  sorrel,  and  single  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  supported  on  long  slender 
stalks.  lA.  A.  D.] 

C1S.8PS.  A genus  of  Vitaeece  scarcely 
differing  from  the  vlnefl'ifis).  The  petals, 
however,  usually  separate  before  they 
fall.  Instead  at  remaining  united  at  the 
tips  as  In  ITfis,  and  are  usually  four  In- 
stead of  live : thedlsk  Ismore  conspicuous. 
The  leaves  arc  often  more  dee|>ly  divided. 
Most  of  the  siiecles  are  found  within  the 
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Troplcf,  especially  in  Asia ; a few  occur  in  i 
North  America.  [J.  T.  8.]  I 

CISTACE.E.  iBoch-roM  family.)  A natural  j 
order  of  llmlamUloral  dicotyledons,  cha- 
racterising Llndley's  cistal  alliance. 
Shrubs  or  herbs,  often  viscid,  with  aim-  i 
pie  entire  leaves  and  showy  flowers,  i 
Sepals  three  to  five,  persistent,  unequal,  ; 
j the  tliree  inner  twisted  in  tlie  Imd.  ; 
I Petals  flve,  rarely  three,  falling  off,  often  ' 
crumpled,  twlsti^  in  an  opposite  direction  ■ 
j from  the  sepals.  Stamens  numerous,  not  j 
I united.  Fruit  a one-cclled  capsule  with  fia-  ! 
I rletalplacentas.orimperfectlytlireeto  live-  . 
1 celled  with  centnil  placentius.  Seeds  with  i 
mealy  albumen;  embryo  curved  or  spiral. 
The  filants  are  found  chiefly  in  the  south 
of  EuroiH'  and  north  of  Africa.  They  arc 
very  rare  in  North  America,  still  more  tin-  i 
I common  In  South  America,  and  scarcely 
I known  In  Asia.  They  are  usually  resinous, 
and  have  a luilsaraic  fragrance.  Tlic  resin 
called  Lntirinum  is  procured  from  several 
s|>ecles  of  CUtiu.  Jlelianihfmnm  nilgnre, 
the  common  rock-rose  of  Britain,  has  re- 
markably irritable  stamens,  which  in 
sunny  weather  move  on  being  touched. 

. There  are  eight  known  genera,  and  about 
llio  species.  Illustratlvegenera:  Famona, 
Cistiis,  Helianthemun.  [J.  H.  B.) 

CISTELhA,  CI.STUBA.  A ccll-lIke  shield 
found  among  lichens  in  the  genus  Sphtero- 
phufun, 

rr.STOME.  A membranous  sac  which 
' according  to  some,  penetrates  stomates, 
and  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  subjacent 
ch.amiter.  If  this  statement  is  correct  the 
! cistome  must  lie  a fold  of  the  ciitlolc. 

I CI.STOPHORUM.  The  stipe  of  certain 
fungals. 

OISTOPTERIS.  A mode  of  spelling 
which  is  sometimes  adopted  instead  of 
Cy»topteris.  [T.  M.j 

CISTTS.  A genua  of  the  rock-rose 
j family,  to  which  it  gives  the  name,  com- 
' posed  of  handsome  shrubs,  many  of  them 
ill  cultivation,  natives  of  Southern  and  j 
Western  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  I 
I Canary  Ishands.  Tliey  are  commonly  known  I 
' oa  Rock-Roses  and  Gum  Cistus,  but  the  ! 

latter  name  is  the  better  of  the  two,  as  I 
1 the  former  Is  equally  applied  to  Ilelianthe-  ' 
mum,  from  which  this  genus  differs  In  i 
having  an  Imperfectly  five  or  teii-celleil  i 
I r>i|>suie,  while  in  Heliatithmmm  the  caf>-  | 
siile  Is  imperfectly  tliree-celU-d.  The  ! 
greater  portion  of  thesiiecies  are  elegant 
erect  hushes,  with  opposite  entire  or  some-  . 
times  toothed  leaves,  generally  oblong  ! 
or  lance-shaped,  and  axillary  or  terminal 
flower-stalks  bearing  one  or  many  flowers. 
The.se  are  made  up  of  all  ve-leaved  calyx, live 
large  laitals,  numerous  stamens,  and  an 
ovary  crowned  with  a simple  style.  The 
flowers  of  all  are  handsome,  and  many  of 
them  In  slxe  and  api>carance  resemble  ; 
tliose  of  the  dog-rose:  they  seldom  last 
more  than  a few  hours  after  expansion,  I 
and  do  not  open  in  dull  weather  when 
there  is  no  sunshine.  In  one  group  of  i 


I species  the  petals  arc  white  and  furnished 
wll  li  a yellow  or  purple  mark  at  their  base ; 
while  In  a second  the  petals  are  rose- 
' coloured,  each  with  a yellow  spot  at  its 
base.  None  of  them  have  yellow  flowers, 
a colour  so  common  among  the  Jleli- 
■ anthnnumji. 

The  Ladanum  or  I-alidnnum  of  Crete  is 
a well-known  gum,  which  exudes  from  the 
I leaves  and  liranches  of  C.  crcticiot.  and 
, some  other  allied  si>eclea.  This  plant  Is  a 
I handsome  shrub,  with  nl>long  obtuse 
I rough  leaves  with  waved  margins  and 
about  an  inch  in  length.  Tlic  flowers  are 
! terminal  and  single  or  twin,  the  petals 
! purple  with  a pale  yellow  s|>ot  at  the  base. 
The  gum  is  collected  In  Crete  by  means 
of  a kind  of  rake,  ‘ with  a double  row  of 
long  leathern  straps,  employed  in  the  heat 
' of  the  day  wlien  not  a breath  of  wind  is 
stirring.  Seven  or  eight  country  fellows, 
in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  whip  the  j 
plants  with  these  straiis,  which,  by  rub-  ! 


Ciftui  crcticui.  I 

I 

! hlng  against  the  leaves,  lick  off  a sort  of  : 
I odoriferous  glue  sticking  to  the  foliage.’  | 
I p’ornierly  it  was  said  to  l>e  gathered  from  j 
j the  beards  of  goats,  whlcli  arc  fond  of  | 
I browsing  on  llie  foliage  of  the  plant.  The  i 
I gum,  by  gently  rubbing  in  the  hands, 

I emits  a very  pleasant  balsjunic  odour,  from 
I the  presence  of  a volatile  oil.  It  was  once 
' used  in  time  of  the  plague  as  a stimulant 
I and  expectorant,  and  as  a constituent  in 
i plalsters.  About  fifty  hundredweight  of 
I It  Is  annually  sent  from  Crete  to  Turkey, 

! where  it  is  u.sed  as  a perfume,  and  as  a 
fumigation.  The  Ladanum  of  Spain  and 
, I’ortugal  is  derived  from  C.  Uidmii/erua. 

! This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus,  and  is  very  frequently  to  he  met 
In  gardens.  In  rortugal  It  is  said  to 
cover  leagues  of  country.  Its  leaves  are 
lance-shaped,  entire,  ami  three-nerved,  tlic 
upper  surface  covered  with  a clammy 
gluten,  and  the  under  surface  iiromlnently 
i three-nerved  and  covered  with  a dense 
white  tomentiim.  The  large  white  flowers 
I are  sometimes  more  than  three  Inches 
across  in  one  variety,  the  petals  liavlng  a 
1 deep  purple  blotch  at  the  base.  The  gum 
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Is  said  to  iic  olitaliied  1>y  lioiling  In  water 
i tlic  summits  nf  the  hraiielies.  It  has  an 
iHlour  similar  tn  that  ot  tliu  lurmcr,  hut  is 
! not  in  mueli  repute. 

A much  more  cnmmon  plant  in  gardens  j 
is  C.  cnimtu,  wliicli  Is  often  confounded  , 
witli  the  former,  hut  has  larite  and  al- 
ways solitary  flowers,  wliile  llii.s  lias  three 
nr  four  flowers  on  a common  stallt ; the 
leaves  are  also  stalked,  while  in  C,  ladani- 
/crus  they  are  aes.sile. 

One  of  the  most  lieautiful  of  tlie  rtisy- 
flowered  si>ecies  Is  C.  eopiimfas,  a native 
of  Tonerlffe.  Its  hairy  leaves  are  lance- 1 
I shaiH-iI,  thrce-ncrveil,  and  dilated  towards 
the  base,  while  the  splendid  larae  rose- 1 
I colourtal  flowers  are  very  numerous  and  In 
1 terminal  imnirles.  The  la-talsare crumpled 
I and  have  wavy  inaririn.s,  l>enl  Inwards, 

■ with  a yellow  si>ot  at  their  base.  A lartre 
number  are  In  cultivation,  and  upwards, 

■ of  thirty  coloured  lltriires  of  these  plants, 
arc  gi veil  In  Sweet's  flsfmcte.  [A.  A.  B.] 

' CI.STU8,  GIlOtTND.  ntindixtmdron  Cha- 
, mtFrisluf.  — ,GIIJL  Cistaa  ludani/eriu, 
and  C.  Ledon. 

CISTl' .SHAPES.  A name  alven  by 
; LIndley  to  the  ^uup  of  C'ytinaceous 
parasitea 

CITHAREXYLOK.  A ronsidcrahle  ge- 
, mis  nf  trees  or  shrubs,  lielonging  to  the 
; order  VrrhmnrtJr,  natives  nf  tropical  and 
I,  .snh-trnpical  America.  They  have  tetra- 
i|  gouous  sometimes  spiny  hninches,  opiae 
site  nr  vertlcillate  loaves,  and  small  race- 
mose flowers  each  with  a minute  bracteole. 
The  persistent  calyx  Is  cup-slmi>cd  or 
tubular:  the  llmh  of  the  corolla  Is  sule 
e<iually  flvt^partcd.  The  Included  stamens 
are  Inserted  below  the  throat  of  the  co- 
i rolla  on  short  fliainents;  they  are  side 
e>iual  or  the  fifth  Is  shorter  than  the 
I others,  ■ometinies  rudimentary  and  ste- 
rile, on  altogother  atworla-d.  The  ovary 
Is  four-celled,  with  one  ovule  In  cncli  cell. 
The  juicy  dnii>e  Is  surrounded  by  the  large 
I cu|esha|>ed  calyx,  and  Is  two-stoned,  each 
stone  being  two-celled.  [W.  C.] 

I CITREOUS,  CITRlNOUa  Lemou-co- 

I loured. 

I CITRIORATrS.  A genus  of  small 
thorny  Australian  trees  or  shrtths  heloiig- 
I Ing  to  Pitlafporacem.  Reaves  alternate, 

I shortly  stalked,  ohovatc,  leathery,  entire. 
Flowers  small, solitary .sessllcjaxlllary, with 
live  sciwls  bractcated  at  the  iBise ; five  l>c- 
I tals  united  at  the  liase ; and  five  stamens. 
Fruit  an  orange  berry  with  a leathery 
skin,  suh-gluhular,  almut  one  inch  and  a 
half  tn  diameter,  eaten  by  the  natives; 
seeds  large.  The  plants  are  called  the 
Native  Orange  and  Orange  Thorn  by  the 
Australian  colonists.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CITRIOSMA.  A genus  of  opposite- 
leaved  iMislius  or  small  trees  belonging  to 
the  ifo«iiiHi(icc/r.  conflnod  to  the  tropical 
|>arls  of  tiouth  America,  and  mimliering 
upwards  of  lift*-  species.  A large  proiair- 
tlon  of  them  have  their  iwrts,  especially 
the  leaves,  covered  with  glands  which 


secrete  an  oily  substance  of  a strong 
citron  odour.  Some  of  the  spei  ies  are 
knoun  <m  this  account  by  the  i inic  of 
Rimoncillo,  and  the  gonna  also  de  Ives  Its 
name  from  this  circumstance.  Th.  leaves, 
sometimes  three  or  four  In  a wh  irl,  are 
cither  entire  nr  toothed,  and  ver  ■ often 
covered  with  rusty  hairs,  hut  sot  etinics 
smooth.  The  small  green  or  yellow 
flowers  without  petals  are  minieri  us,  dis- 
lAised  In  axillary  eynies,  and  elth  r male 
an<l  female  on  the  same  or  on  d fferent 
plants.  They  are  made  up  of  a t irec  or  j 
slx-lobed  cuiesliaped  calyx,  which  In  the  ! 
male  encloses  few  or  many  stainc  is,  and  i 
ill  the  female  a number  of  one-cel  ed  and 
one-seeded  ov.arics,  each  with  a simple  | 
style;  the.se  are  at  length  entlrdy  en- 
veloped by  the  fleshy  tube  ot  tin  calyx. 
Tills  latter  clrcnmstaiire  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  from  Its  allici.  The 
fruit  Is  about  the  size  of  a pea  wh.-n  ripe. 
The  name  of  the  geuBS  was  fi  rmerly 
written  Cilrotma.  [A.  n.  B.]  I 

CITRON.  Citrus  medico.  —.FINGERED. 
Sarcodactytis. 

CITRONEI.LA.  Andrnpogon  ciiratum, 
which  yields  on  essential  oil  used  In 
perfumery.  I 

CITRONELLE.  (Fr.)  Artemisic.  Abro-  1 

fOTlUlll. 

CITRONNELLE.  (Fr.)  Ifeluta  ojflci-  . 
nails. 

I CITRONNIER.  (Fr.)  Citrua  medico. 

I 

I CITRONtVORTS.  A name  given  by 
I Liiidlcy  to  the  family  of  aurautiaceous 
1 pl.ants  to  which  the  orange  and  citron 
^ belong. 

! CITROIFIU.E.  (Fr.)  A race  of  large 
nhloiig  Gourds  derived  from  Ciicurbita 
Peiw.  — , PASTE'VUE.  Cuatmit  Citrullwi. 

I CITRCL.  The  Water  Melon,  CucumU 
C'itruUue. 

, CITRULLCS.  The  bitter  Cucumber  or  i 
Colocyiitli.  which  furnishes  a well-known  I 
, cathartic  drug,  lielougs  to  this  genus  of  i 
the  gourd  family,  Cueurbitaectr,  and  Is 
' known  by  Its  unisexual  flowers,  which  , 
have  a persistent  Hve-iiarted  calyx  and 
I corolla.  In  the  male  flowers,  the  stamens  1 
areflre,  united  Into  three  bundles. and  the  I 
anthers  are  sinuous.  The  female  flowers  { 
have  an  Inferior  three  to  six-celled  ovary. 

8 cylindrical  three-cleft  style,  and  kidney-  j 
sliaiied  stlgmoa.  The  fruit  Is  a many-  ' 
seetled  gourd.  C.  Colorynlhie  was  origin- 
. ally  a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
j but  has  now  become  widely  diffused.  The 
drug  known  as  Colocyiitli  consists  of  the 
round  fruits  or  gourds,  which  are  Im-  i 
ported  either  with  the  rind  on  or  jieclcd,  I 
from  Siialn,  the  Levant,  A-c.  The  pulp  , 
In  the  Interior  of  the  fruit  la  light  and  ] 
spongy,  and  very  bitter ; from  It  a watery 
extract  Is  made,  which  Is  much  employed 
as  a purgative  In  the  form  of  pills.  Some  | 
discreiMincy  exists  as  to  the  seeds  of  this 
plant,  which  some  describe  as  bland  and  | 
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nutritious,  while  others  say  that  they  ' 
are  bitter  and  purgative.  Certainly  the 
dried  dark-coloured  seeds  met  with  In 
this  country  are  so ; but  it  is  stated  that 


CitruUiu  Colocynthlfc 


the  seeds  are  used  as  food  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  An  oil  is  al.so  extracted  from 
them  for  burning  in  lamps.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CITRUS.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron, 
and  other  well-known  fruits  of  a similar 
kind,  are  Included  in  this  genus  of  Auraiv- 
tiacece.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics 
are:  the  presence  of  a cup-like  calyx, 
numerous  stamens  irregularly  united  by 
their  fllaraents  into  several  bundles,  a 
cylindriciil  style,  and  a pulpy  fruit  with  a 
spongy  rind.  The  leaves  of  these  trees  are 
also  remarkable  inasmuch  as  they  consist 
of  one  leaflet,  separated  from  the  leaf-like 
stalk  supporting  it,  by  a distinct  joint. 

The  most  Important  species,  in  a medi- 
cal or  pharmaceutical  point  of  view,  are 
: the  Citron,  C.  medica,  which  furnishes  two 
distinct  kinds  of  oil,  used  by  perfumers, 
the  essential  oil  of  citron  and  tlie  essen- 
tial oil  of  cedra.  The  Lemon,  C.  Livio- 
niim,  is  employed  in  medicine  for  the  sake 
of  its  aromatic  bitter  rind  ; its  odour  is 
due  to  the  volatile  oil  in  which  it  abounds. 

I The  juice  of  the  Lemon  Is  used  as  a re- 
I freshing  beverage  in  fevers  and  scorbutic 
I affections,  and  as  effervescing  lemonade 
to  check  sickness  and  nausea.  As  it  is 
apt  to  decompose,  crystallized  citric  acid 
is  usually  employeu  in  its  place  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, and  with  the  best  effects.  Lately 
it  l»a.s  been  recommended  In  acute  rheu- 
matism. Lime  juice  is  employed  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  The  Seville  or  Bitter  Orange, 
C.  liignradia,  is  used  for  the  sake  of  its 
rind  and  its  flowers,  which  possess  a j 
stronger  flavour  and  odour  than  the  sweet 
orange.  The  rind  is  used  as  a stomachic 
and  tonic,  while  the  flowers  yield  by  distil- 
lation orange-flower  water.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Citron,  Orange,  Lemon,  Sliaddock, 
and  Lime  have  been  referred  to  various 
species  of  Citru«,  with  regard  to  which 
botanists,  however,  are  not  agreed.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  all  of  them,  with 
their  very  numerous  varieties,  have  not 
originated  from  C.  medico.  On  this  point 


the  following  observations  by  Dr.  Lindley 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
(ix.  171),  are  Important.  He  states  that 
the  above-mentioned  fruits  ‘are  all  of 
1 Kastem  origin,  and  mostly  introduced 
into  Europe  in  comparatively  njodem 
days,  but  of  very  ancient  and  general 
cultivation  In  Asia.  Tlie  varieties  known 
are  verj'  numerous  and  dlfflcult  to  reduce 
according  to  their  6pecle.s,  on  the  limits 
of  which  botanists  are  much  divided  in 
opinion.  Those  who  have  bestowed  the 
most  pains  in  the  investigation  of  Indian 
botany,  and  in  whose  judgment  we  siiould 
place  the  most  confldence,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Citron,  the  Orange, 
the  Lemon,  the  Lime,  and  their  numerous 
varieties  now  In  circulation,  are  all  de- 
rived from  one  botanical  species,  C.  medica, 
indigenous  to,  and  still  found  wild  in,  the 
mountains  of  East  India.  Others,  it  is 
true,  tell  us  that  the  Citron,  the  Orange, 
and  the  Lime  are  to  be  found  as  distinct 
tyi>es  in  different  valleys,  even  in  the  wild 
state ; but  these  observations  do  not 
api>ear  to  have  been  made  with  that  ac- 
curacy and  critical  caution  which  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  tr<5es  so  long 
and  80  generally  cultivatc<l.' 

The  Citron,  C.  medica,  is  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  abundant  in  Media,  tliat 
is  to  say,  in  the  north  of  Persia.  Its  fruit, 
according  to  Professor  Decandolle,  was 
carried  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  flrst  atumipts  at  its  cultiva- 
tion in  Italy  proved  unsuccessful,  and  ac- 
cording to  Gallesio,  it  was  not  estaljlislied 
there  till  about  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  Jews  cultivated  the  Citron  at 
the  time  they  were  under  subjection  to 
the  Romans,  and  used  the  fruit  then,  as  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ; but  there  is  no  proof  of  their  liav- 
Ing  knoA^'ii  this  tree  In  the  time  of  Moses. 
It  is  likely  they  found  it  at  Babylon  dur- 
ing their  captivity,  ajid  brought  it  to 
Palestine  on  their  return.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  diffusion  of  the  species  in 
Western  Asia  at  that  remote  date,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  its  having  been  indigenous 
to  Media,  norhavemodern  travellers  found 
it  wild  in  I’ersia;  but  Dr.  Royle  found  the 
8iH*cies  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Indio. 
The  Citron  is  cultivated  in  Cochin  China, 
and  in  China,  but  Thunberg  does  not  men- 
tion it  as  existing  in  Japan.  Taking  nil 
the  above  facts  into  consideration,  it  is 
evident  that  the  species  is  originally  from 
the  north  of  India,  and  as  the  habitat  of 
even’  of  the  Orange  tribe  is  naturally 
j rather  limited.  Professor  Decandolle  does 
not  think  that  this  extended  in  the  case  of 
the  Citron,  as  far  as  the  north  of  Persia. 
Probably  the  Citron  was  carried  in  that 
direction,  and  also  into  China  at  a very 
early  i>eriod.  In  many  countries  they  are 
easily  naturalised.  The  seeds  sow  them- 
selves in  several  of  the  colonies : for  in- 
stance, in  Jamaica.  In  its  wild  state  the 
Citron  growserect  with  spiny  branches.  The 
flowersare  purple  on  the  outside  and  wliite 
Inside.  The  fruit  is  large,  oblong  or  ovate. 
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Bnmctlmes  ilx  Inches  Inng,  the  skin 
coveml  with  protuberance#,  and  of  the 
well-known  citron-yellow  cokiur  when  the 
fruit  U ripe.  Of  the  cultlrawd  varieties, 
some  are  oval,  others  round,  and  that 
called  the  Madras  Citron  has  the  form  of 
an  oblate  sphere.  In  China  there  is  a 
variety  with  Its  lobes  sei>aratlng  Into 
finger-llke  divisions,  and  hence  called  the 
Flnitered  Citron. 

The  Lemon,  C.  LImonum,  of  some  bota- 
nists, C.  medica  Limonum  of  others.  Is,  ac- 
cording to  Ur.  Uoyle,  who  found  It 
growing  wild  In  the  Korth  of  India, 
naineil  In  Hludost.anee  Neemoo,  Leemoo, 
LeelKH);  In  .\rablc  Limoun:  and  In 
Italian,  LImone.  Professor  Decandolle 
states  that  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
(ireek#  and  Komnns  ; and  that  Its  culture 
only  extendetl  Into  the  west  with  the  con- 
quest# of  the  Arabs.  On  their  spreading 
over  the  vast  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
they  carried  with  them  everywhere  the 
Orange  iiud  Lemon.  The  hitter  was  brought 
by  them  In  the  tenth  century  from  the 
gardens  of  Oman  Into  I’alestineand  Egypt. 
Jacques  de  Vitry.  writing  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  very  well  describes  the  Lemon, 
which  he  hail  seen  In  Palestine ; and  doubt- 
less It  wa.s  by  the  crusaders  first  lirought 
Into  Italy,  but  at  a date  which  cannot  be 
etactly  a.#certalned.  Prom  the  north  of 
India  it  apiatars  to  have  passed  eastward 
Into  Cochin  China  and  Chino,  and  westward 
Into  Europe,  and  It  luas  naturalised  Itsidf 
In  the  West  Indies  and  v.arlou#  parts  of 
America.  Fruit  oval  or  ovate,  termlnateil 
by  a small  blunt  nIppUMIke  point;  skin 
smooth,  rind  much  thinner  than  that 
of  the  Citron.  The  varieties  are  nu- 
merous. Lemons  are  chiefly  Imiiorted  for 
their  agreeably  acid  juice  and  essential 
oil,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid. 

The  Orange,  C.  Auraniiitm  of  those  bota- 
ni.sts  who  do  not  consider  It  to  lie  pro- 
liably  only  a variety  of  C.  mettica.  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  as  a native  of  the 
north  of  India.  According  to  (ialleslo.  In- 
stead of  being  found  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
Syria,  or  even  In  Media,  It  was  not  at  the 
lime  of  Aleiaiider  the  (Sreat  In  that  part  of 
India  which  he  penetrated;  for  It  Is  not 
mentioned  hy  Nearchns  aimmg  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  which  is  watered 
hy  the  Indus.  But  the  Arah#,  carrying 
their  conquests  farther  Into  India  than 
Alexander,  found  the  Orange  more  In  the 
Interior;  and  according  to  lYofessor  Tar- 
glonl  It  was  brought  by  them  Into  Arabia 
lu  the  ninth  century.  Oranges  were  un- 
known lit  Europe,  or  at  all  events  in  Italy, 
In  the  eleventh  century,  but  were  shortly 
afterwaril.s  carried  westward  by  the  Moors. 
They  were  In  cultivation  at  Seville  to- 
warls  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
at  Palermo  In  the  tlilrteontb,  for  It  is  said 
that  St.  Dominic  planted  an  orange  for  the 
convent  of  St.  Sabina  In  Home,  In  the 
, year  laoO.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
thirteenth  century,  the  ernsaders  found 
I Citrons,  Oranges,  and  Lemons,  very  abun- 
I daut  in  Palestine ; and  In  the  following 


r or  fourteenth  century,  both  Oran:  es  and 
Lemons  liecame  plentiful  in  sever  .1  parts 
of  Italy.  It  ap|H>ars,  however,  t at  the 
original  Importation  of  Oranges  fro  n India 
Into  Arabia  and  Syria  occurred  i bout  a 
i century  earlier  than  that  of  Lemon  i.  Oal- 
leslo  states  that  Oranges  were  hro  ght  by 
the  Arabs  from  India  by  two  rout 's;  the 
sweet  ones  through  Persia  to  Syi  la,  and 
thence  to  the  shores  of  Italy  s iid  the 
south  of  France  ; and  the  hitter,  c illed  In 
commerce  Seville  Oranges,  hy  trahia, 
Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa  to  Spain. 
Of  thcnimicrmis  varlctlcsof  this  cs.eeiued  I 
frnlt,  our  limits  will  only  admit  of  our  : 
noticing  some  of  the  more  Impurtn  it. 

The  .Sweet  Orange  has  the  leaves  ovale-  , 

[ oblong,  acute,  somewhat  serratei . with  | 
the  stalk  more  or  less  winged.  The  lowers  i 
are  white.  The  fruit  Is  well  known.  There  • 
are  many  varieties  ; that  calk'd  the  China 
Orange  Is  the  common  Orange  of  the  mar-  r 
kets.  The  Bbsal  Ilial  or  Malta  Oral  ge  has 
I the  fruit  round,  rough  red  or  reddish  yellow  , 

' outside, with  a pni|>  Irregularly  r iotiled  ' 
with  crimson.  The  Saint  Michael’s  Irniigc 
has  the  fnilt  rather  small,  pale  yellow  .and  i 
. seedless,  with  a thin  rind  and  very  sweet  | 
j pulp;  it  is  one  of  the  most  delirious  and  pro-  | 

- duclive  varieties.  The  Noble, or  Mandarin  i 
Orange  Is  small  flattenial  and  dci’p  orange,  | 
with  a thin  rind  which  separates 8|«iiit.anc-  1 
I ously  from  the  pulp,  so  that  when  quite  r(i>c  i 
the  latter  may  he  shaken  alsvat  Inside ; It  | 
Is  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet.  In  China, 
where  this  delicious  variety  has  been  ; 
i raised,  the  fruit  la  chiefly  consumed  in  i 
' presents  to  the  .Mandarins,  hence  Its  name,  i 
It  Is  now,  however,  very  snecessfully  cnl-  | 

: tlvateil  in  Jlalta  nad  In  the  Azores.  The  : 
Sweet-.Sklnned  Orange  Is  the  Ponime  ^ 

, d'Adam,  or  ‘ Forbidden  fruit ' of  the  shops  | 
of  Paris,  but  not  of  London ; Its  skin  Is  . 

■ smooth,  deep  yellow,  with  a thick  sweet 
soft  rind.  The  above  are  some  of  the 
principal  sorts  of  sweet  oranges  ; but  there 
.are  m.any  other  varieties,  many  of  which 
possess,  however,  hnt  little  merit. 

TlieOimmon  Hevllle,  or  Bitter  Orange, 
or  Bigarade,  C.  Higaradla,  has  a round  dark 
fruit  with  an  uneven,  rugged,  extremely  ^ 

■ bitter  rind.  Tills  sort  Is  largely  Im- 
ported for  the  ninmifacture  of  bitter  tine-  , 
ture,  and  tbe  preiiaratlon  of  the  candled 
orange-peel.  To  tills  section  are  referred  ; 
the  various  kinds  of  Bignrades,  among  j 
which  may  he  named  the  Homed,  tMrled- 
leaved,Pnri>lc,I)ouhle-flowored.and Myrtle-  [ 
leaved.  These,  especially  the  Horned  and 
Curleil-leavetl,  are  cultivated  chiefly  for 
tlieir  flowers,  which  are  powerfully  fra- 
grant. 

i Of  tbe  Bergamot  Orange,  C.  Un-gamin, 

I both  flowers  luid  fruit  possess  a peculiar  | 
fragrance  ; and  from  each  of  them  an  es-  | 
sence  of  a dellelous  quality  Is  extracted. 

: Tlie Llnie,C./,/t«ctta,bearsovatcorround-  ; 
Ish  pale  yellow  fruit  with  a boss  at  the 
point ; Us  juice  Is  acid  and  slightly  hitter.  | 
There  are  varieties  dllTering  In  form  and  ; 
In  the  thickness  of  their  rind.  Among  i 
' them  Is  one  called  hy  the  Italians  Porno 
I d’Adamo,  because  they  fancy  the  depres-  ’ 
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Blons  on  Its  surface  appear  as  If  It  still 
horo  the  marks  of  Adam's  teeth. 

■rtic  Shaddock,  C.  decumana,  derives  its 
common  name  from  C'apt;du  Shaddock,  by 
■whom  It  was  first  carried  from  tflilna  to 
the  West  Indies,  early  In  the  elKhteenth 
century.  The  shoots  are  pubescent;  the 
leaves  larite  witha  winged  stalk ; the  fruit 
very  large,  weighing  sometimes  ten  to 
twenty  pounds,  roundish,  with  a smooth, 
pale  yellow  skin,  and  white  orre<ldish  sule 
acld  pulp.  When  the  fruits  attain  their 
largest  size  they  arc  called  Ponipoleons, 
or  I'ompelmousse.s  ; those  of  the  smallest 
size  form  the  ‘ Forbidden  fruit’  of  all  the 
English  markets. 

The  Orange  tribe  cannot  be  grown  In 
this  country  without iirotectlon  In  winter. 
In  some  parts  of  Devonshire,  however, 
they  require  hut  very  little,  as  for  ex- 
amide,  at  Onmlte  Uoyai,  near  Klngshridge, 
whore  very  tine  specimens  of  Oranges, 
Citrons,  and  Lemons,  etc.,  have  been  for 
many  years  obtained  from  trees  phanted 
against  a wall,  and  protected  only  with  a 
inovablc  woihIoii  .shelter  In  winter.  The 
flr.st  Oranges,  It  Is  statetl,  were  imported 
into  England  by  HIr  Walter  lialelgh,  and 
reared  by  ills  relative  .Sir  Francis  Carew 
at  riiHldington  In  Surrey.  These  trees  are 
nieiitiontal  by  Bishop  Gibson,  In  his  addi- 
tions to  Camden's  Britannia,  as  having  ex- 
isted for  a hundred  years  previous  to 
IdO.'i : but  nnally  they  were  entirely  killed 
hy  the  great  frost  in  17,19-40,  after  they 
load  attained  the  height  of  eighteen  fia-t, 
with  stems  nine  Inches  In  diameter.  Trees 
of  the  Onangc  tribe  naturally  live  to  a 
very  great  ag"  in  a soil  and  climate  which 
suit  them.  Even  under  artillclal  treat- 
ment there  are  some  remarkable  instances 
of  their  longevity.  There  may  be  seen.  In 
the  orangery  at  Versailles,  a tree  which 
was  sown  in  1421.  It  Is  growing  with  its 
roots  In  a large  lioi,  and  apiieared  very 
healthy  when  we  saw  It  lately.  The  Orange 
tree  at  the  convent  of  8i.  Sabina  at  Borne 
Is  thirty-one  feet  high,  and  said  to  he  ii|v 
wards  of  600  years  old.  At  Nice,  where 
the  tree  may  be  consideretl  naturalised, 
gro-wlng  quite  In  the  open  air,  there  was 
in  I7S9,  according  to  RIsso,  a tree  which 
generally  Isirc  5,000  or  a.noo  oranges,  ami 
which  was  more  than  flfty  feet  high  with 
a trunk  which  required  two  men  to  ein- 
hraee  It.  In  Cordova,  the  nousl  seat  of 
Moorish  grandeur  and  luxury  in  Spain, 
there  are  Orange  trees  still  remaining, 
which  are  considered  to  he  eoo  or  700  years 
old. 

Cnder  favourable  circumstances,  the 
proiluctlveness  of  the  Orange  Is  astonish- 
ing. In  an  account  of  the  gardens  and 
orange-grounds  of  St.  Michael's  in  the 
Azores,  hy  Mr.  Wallace  (Journal  of  the 
llnrt  Society,  vll.  230),  we  are  Informed  hy 
the  author,  who  resided  at  St.  Michaels 
for  several  years,  that  the  orange  grounds 
vary  from  one  to  sixty  acres  In  extent, 
and  are  surrounded  with  high  walls  and 
tall-growing  trees  as  shelter,  not  from  the 
cold  hut  from  the  sea-breeze.  The  grounds 
are  rarely  occupied  wholly  by  Orange 


I trees,  for  Limes,  Citrons,  Lemons,  Guavas, 
I i-c„  are  scattered  about  in  them.  Orange 
I trees  wen-  first  Introduced  to  the  Azores 
' hy  the  Portuguese.  There  arc  only  two 
kliidsof  oranges  cultivated  at  St.  Mlehael's, 
I viz.,  the  Portugal  and  the  Mandarin  ; many 
varieties  of  the  Dinner  exist,  and  they  are 
greatly  Improved  hy  the  genial  climate  of 
St.  Michaels.  The  Mamlarln  Orange  has 
not  lieen  many  years  In  the  island,  never- 
theless there  are  some  trees  of  It  fourteen 
feet  high.  This  capital  little  orange  has 
lately  been  exported  to  England,  where 
it  realises  a higher  price  than  the  common 
St.  MIchael.s.  The  largest  orange  tree 
which  Mr.  Wallace  niea.snrcd  was  thirty 
feet  high,  the  stem  being  seven  feet  In 
elreumference  at  the  base ; hut  many 
larger  trees,  destroyed  hy  the  coccus,  had 
lH*en  rut  down.  The  produce  of  the  trees 
Is  almost  Incredible : props  are  always 
used  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
from  breaking  down  the  branches.  .An 
orange  tree  In  the  <|Ulnta,  or  orange  garden 
of  the  Barao  das  Laranjeiras  proilucoil 
twenty  large  boxes  of  oranges,  each  box 
containing  upwards  of  1,000  fruit— In  nil 
20,000  oranges  from  one  tree.  Two  hun- 
dred shi|>-Ioads  of  oranges  are  aiimially 
exported  from  St.  Michaels,  being  nearly 
2iX).(J00  boxes.  [R.  T.] 

I CIVETTE.  (Fr.)  Allium  Sehcmojyrnsiim. 

! CLADEXCDYMA.  Branched  paren- 
chyma. 

' CLADU'M.  A genus  of  cypcraceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  trllie  Ithynrho- 
spnrere.  The  spikclets  arc  one  to  two- 
flowered:  glumes  five  or  six;  bristles 
wanting : mil  with  a thick  fleshy  coat, 
tipped  with  the  conical  base  of  the  joint- 
less style.  Twenty-one  species  are  men- 
tioned In  Steudel's  Planlrr  Cyiteraeeie ; I hese 
have  an  extensive  gcngrnphieal  distri- 
bution, the  m.ajorlty  being  natives  of  New 
Holland.  C.  Marisnis  Is  a native  of 
Britain,  and  the  most  northerly  of  the 
siiecics.  It  Is  a liaiidsoiiie  aquatic  plant, 
init  of  freqiicnt  orcnrrence,  though  iden- 
tiful  In  some  districts  [D.  M.] 

CLADOBIUM.  An  obsolete  name  of 
Scaphyplnttis. 

GLADOCARPI.  A small  section  of 
mosses  containing  those  anomalous  gcneni 
in  which  the  fritit  Is  not  tnily  lateral 
hut  tennlnates  short  lateral  branchlets. 
The  British  genera  belonging  to  this 
i section  are  ^hagnuin,  Mielichoferia,  Pis- 
I sidens,  and  Cinclidntus  ; hut  the  two  latter 
contalii  stieclcs  which  are  not  truly  clado- 
carpoiis.  [M.  J.  B.j 

CLADOCAULON.  A Brazilian  eriocau- 
laceouB  plant,  an  undershnib  with  much- 
I branched  leafy  stems  and  flowers  In  heads, 
the  male  flowers  being  In  the  centre,  the 
females  at  the  circumference  of  the  head. 
These  latter  present  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  genus,  that  Is  to  say,  a 
double  perianth,  each  row  of  three  lliiear 
oblong  segments  adherent  at  the  base,  the 
I outer  segments  reflexed,  and  ultimately 
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doplduon?,  the  Inner  ones  shorter,  thinner, 
and  persiiitent.  In  other  particulars  It 
does  not  dllTcr  from  the  other  genera  of 
the  order.  [M.  T,  M.] 

CLADODYSTROPniA.  An  affection  to 
which  oaks  and  other  trees  are  sulyect  in 
light  skills,  or  when  past  maturity.  The 
upper  branches  are  less  ptjrfectly  nourished 
than  the  lower,  and  therefore  more  rapidly 
decay.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that 
trees  become  stag-headed  in  conse«iuence 
of  decay  of  the  tap  root,  possibly  from  the 
attacks  of  fungi,  the  terminal  branches 
having  an  esjK'clal  reference  to  It.  This, 
however,  Is  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
though  the  main  branches  and  roots  have 
in  many  cases  direct  communication  with 
each,  some  particular  root  more  especially 
supplying  some  particular  branch,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  buttress-like  spurs  which  con- 
nect the  two.  Where  the  tree  is  without 
leading  shoots,  the  tips  of  the  several 
hranches  sometimes  assume  a similar  con- 
dition. [M.  J.  a] 

CbADOXfA.  A genus  of  leddineoua 
lichens  which  Is  characterised  by  Its  ulti- 
mately globose  or  button-shar^  fruit 
gnmlrig  at  the  tips  of  vertical  hollow 
shruh-Uke  or  rup-slmped  processes,  arising 
from  afoliaceous  or  crust-like  tballus,  to 
which  they  bi'ar  an  Inverse  proportion. 
The  fructifying  disc  is  often  of  the  bright- 
est scarlet,  but  sometimes  assumes  other 
tints  as  pinkish-brown  or  black.  The  spt^- 
cics  are  numerous  even  when  reduced  witli- 
Iii  reasonable  limits,  and  extend  into  the 
coldest  legions,  while  some  are  cosmopo- 
lites. C.  ra«<7</en7mextends  almost  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  vegetation,  and  affords 
an  abundajit  supply  of  excellent  f(H>d  to 
the  reindeer,  without  which  the  Inhospit- 
able northern  parts  of  our  continent  could 
scarcely  l>e  iiiliabUed.  C.  pyxidatn,  a com- 
mon si>ecies  In  woods  and  hedge-hanks.  Is 
suppostnl  10  afford  a gtMHi  medicine  In  the 
wiioopiiig  cough ; while  C.  nanffuineat 
rubbed  down  with  sugar  and  water,  Is 
successfully  .applied  iii  the  thrush  of 
infants  In  Brazil.  [M.  J.  B.] 

C.  rangi/erifui,  the  reindeer  moss,  Is  the 
badge  of  the  clan  McKenzie. 

CLADOPHORA.  A genus  of  ohloro- 
8I>orms  closely  allied  to  CVw/erra,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  Its  branched  habit.  The 
si>erles  .are  numerous,  and  grow  In  various 
situations,  but  the  most  characteristic,  as 
C.  fflomeruta  and  ruj>csfrM,  occur  either  In 
rivulets  or  on  sea-rocks.  A few  of  tlic 
si>ecles  of  warm  countries  attain  a con- 
siderable size.  C.  mir(^ilis  was  once  cel(v 
brated  as  affording  a supposed  Instance  of 
transformation  from  a ^h■cen•sporcd  into 
a rose-spored  alga ; hut  it  has  since  b<‘on 
ascertained  that  the  cladophore  serves 
merely  as  a matrix  to  the  rhodospenn 
which  surrounds  the  threads  with  its 
dilated  base.  The  reproductive  bodies  are 
minute  zoospores  with  ihong-llke  appen- 
dages contained  In  the  articulations.  The 
I 8i>ecic8  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
! globe.  CM.  J.  B.] 


CLADOPTOSIS.  A name  given  to  a ' 
singular  affection  to  which  several  of  our  ! 
forest  trees,  as  the  oak  and  willow,  are 
subject.  In  which  the  siiiail  branches  snap  ! 
off  with  a regular  circular  fissure,  leaving 
a cup-shaped  scar,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  w'hcii  a leaf  or 
fruit  separates  at  the  stalk.  The  branch 
was  of  course  previously  dead,  and  the  ; 
separation  seems  to  depend  upon  a vital 
process  by  means  of  which  the  dead  are  j 
thrown  off  from  the  living  tissues.  After  | 
pears  have  fallen,  a rei>eated  separation  | 
Into  joint-llke  portions  takes  place,  In  a I 
somewhat  similar  manner,  between  the  I 
ci>mponent  parts  and  the  branch  which  I 
gave  them  birth.  After  cold  summers,  vine  1 
branches  are  apt  to  fall  off,  a process  which  I 
Is  facilitated  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  { 
the  stem,  there  being  a transverse  layer  1 
of  cellular  tissue  at  each  bud.  This  Is  j 
sometimes  called  Phrlgaiioptosls.  Larger 
hranches  occasionally  fall  off  In  a like 
manner  in  the  elm.  but  jnorc  generally, 
though  the  line  of  demarcation  is  well- 
marktH],  the  branch  does  not  fall  till  It 
is  tightly  pressed  by  the  new  layers  t*f 
bark  destined  after  its  dUappeararico 
to  close  up  the  cavity.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLADOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = a 


CLADOftPORIUM.  A genus  of  naked- 
spored  moulds  of  which  one  spt'cles,  0, 
hertxiriim.  Is  found  In  all  hahitahle  imrts  of 
the  world  on  decaying  substances,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  cx)verliig  them  with 
olive  patches  which  when  In  fruitare  shot 
with  green.  It  consists  of  short  brown- 
jointed  w'aved  threads,  which boaron  their 
sides  oblong  nr  elliptic  spores  with  one  or 
two  transvcrsodivislons.  In  damp  seasons, 
w'hcat  Is  often  discoloured  at  the  tip  with 
this  fungus,  and  It  Is  then  said  to  l>e 
tagged.  Another  species,  C.  deruiriticumf 
Is  common  on  ap]de  leaves,  and  when 
attacking  the  fruit  causes  the  orbicular 
dark  spots  which  are  so  common  on  apples, 
and  which  have  been  named  by  Fries 
Spihe^a.  The  same  sj>ccle8,  or  a mere 
variety  of  it,  attacks  pears  In  a similar 
way,  and  sometimes  materially  affects  the 
liealth  of  the  tree  by  lufestlng  the  leaves  ; 
and  young  shoots.  [M.  J.  B.]  I 

CLADOSTACHYR.  A genus  of  Anroran- 
thacfxB  allied  to  Cdo«t<(,  but  tiaving  tbe 
stamens  free,  not  cohering  as  in  that 
genus,  and  the  three  stigmas  linear  and 
revolute,  not  capitate.  C.  murienta  Is  a 
much-bmnch(Hl  Indian  shrub  with  alter- 
nate stalked  ovate-acute  siiumth  leaves, and 
elongated  paniculatcly-armnged  spikes  of  j 
Binall  w’hlte  flowers.  fj.  T.  R.}  i 

CLADOTHAMNUS.  A genus  of  Ppro^  | 
Zflccrt!  consisting  of  a shrub  from  Western  I 
Arctic  Amcricawith  much-branched  stems 
sessile  wedge-shaped  olilong  glabrous  , 
leaves,  glaucous  below,  and  solitary  axil-  1 
lary  shortly-stalked  flowers,  with  a live-  ! 
parte<i  calyx,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  a : 
thread-like  style,  incun’ed  at  the  apex. 


with  a globular  flv<^-ln^^cd  gtigma : capsule 
8Ub-globosc,  five-celled.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CLANDE.STINA.  A genus  of  Ornban- 
ehacew.  containing  a single  species,  a para- 
site on  mots  In  damp  woods  in  tlic  South 
of  Europe.  It  is  a small  plajit  with  a 
short  branching  scaly  subterraneous  stem, 
the  bluish-violet  flowers  being  seen  in 
clusters  rising  from  the  apex  of  the  stem 
as  if  from  the  earth.  The  four-cleft 
caly.T  is  bell-shaped  ; the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  helmet-shaped,  the  lower  short  and 
bifid.  The  ovary  is  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  a half-moon-shaped  hypogj'nous 
gland.  The  cap.sular  fruit  contains  four  or 
five  seeds  attached  to  two  line.ar  parietal 
placental.  This  genus  is  nearly  related  to 
Lathrwa,  in  which  it  was  fonnerly  in- 1 
eluded;  It  differs  chiefly  in  having  erect , 
flowers,  and  a definite  number  of  .seeds  on 
small  placentse.  [‘W.  C,]  I 


CLAOXYLOM.  A genus  of  Euphor- 
6wcc« composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  c.ostern 
hemisphere.  They  are  nearly  allied  to 
Mercnrialis,  but  differ  in  their  arborescent 
h.abit  as  well  as  in  the  petal-likc  disc  of  the 
feniale  flowers.  The  leaves  are  long- 
stilked,  oval  or  lanceolate,  and  entire  or 
toothed  at  the  margins.  The  nerves  of 
the  leaves  and  the  various  parts  of  the  > virundra  fenestraUa. 
flowers  of  many  species  are  deeply  tinged 
with  a dark  red  colouring  matter  which  is  ' 
said  to  be  used  as  a dye.  The  Incouspicu- 1 
0U8  generally  green  flowers  are  arranged  ■ 

In  slender  racemes  furnislied  with  bracts, 
each  bearing  In  its  axil  a cluster  of 
flowers;  tiiese  in  the  male  are  made  up 
of  a calyx  wltlt  three  or  four  deep  divi- 
sions enclosing  numerous  stamens ; and  , 
in  the  female  of  a similar  calyx  enclosing 
a three-lobed  ovary,  crowned  with  a three- 
branched  style,  and  seated  on  a disc  < 
formed  by  three  dark  red  petal-like  glands. ' 

Tlie  capsul.ar  fruits  are  three-celled,  about 
the  size  of  a i>ea,  and  each  cell  contains 
one  seed.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

CLARKIA.  A small  genus  of  on.ngrads,  '• 
indigenous  to  California  and  North  West- 
ern America,  contributing  to  our  gardens 
two  of  the  best  known  and  most  esteemed 
of  popular  annuals.  The  genus  is  well 
characterised  by  its  clawed  petals,  eight 
stamens,  of  which  the  alternate  four  .are 
shortest  and  sterile,  four-lobed  stigma 
with  broad  roundish  spreading  lobes,  and 


the  flowers.  C.  elegans  is  a taller  plant 
with  slender  twiggy  shoots,  quite  erect  in 
all  stages  of  their  growth,  ovate  toothe<l 
foliage,  the  flower-buds  drooping  before 
expansion,  and  the  bluntly  rhomboidal 
petals  quite  undivided.  [W.  T.] 

CLARY.  Salvia  Sclarea.  Horminum 
Clarj’  Is  Salvia  Uorminum,  and  Vervain 
Clary,  Salvia  Verbenaca, 

CLATHRTJS.  A genus  of  gasteromycc- 
tous  Fungi  belonging  to  the  phallold  group, 
remarkable  at  once  for  the  Iw'auty  of  their 
colour  and  elegance  of  form,  combined 
with  the  most  abominable  odour.  The  recei>- 
tacle  to  w'hich  the  deliquescent  fnilt-lK*ar- 
Ing  cells  are  attached,  forms  a scarlet  net- 
work, which  bursts  forth  from  a gelatin- 
ous volva.  In  C.  cri«pu«,  which  occurs  in 
warmer  climates,  the  edge  of  the  meshes 
is  beautifully  crisped.  The  closely-allied 
Iteodictymi  cibarinm  is  known  to  the  New 
Zealanders  by  a name  Implying  Thunder- 
dirt,  and  forms  a coarse  article  of  food.  C. 
caiu'ellatJis  is  common  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
roj)e,  and  occurs  occasionally  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  England,  as  at  Torquay  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  also  in  Ireland.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLATHRUS  (adj.  CLATIIRATUS).  A 
lattice ; a membrane  pierced  with  holes 
and  forminga  kind  of  gniting,  as  in  the  Ou- 


CLAUDEA.  The  most  beautiful  genus 
of  rose-spored  Algrr.  It  is  named  after 
Claude  Lamouroux,  a distinguished  French 
algologlst.  Three  species  only  are  known, 
of  which  two  occur  on  tlie  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  and  the  third  on  those 
of  Ceylon.  The  frond  proceeds  from  a 
thread-shai)ed  stem,  which  is  continued 
into  the  marginal  rib  of  a flat  unilateral 
open  net-work  formed  of  several  series  of 
anastomosing  slender  mid-ribbed  leaflets. 
Kacli  net-work,when  fully  formed.  Is  ten  to 
twelve  inches  long,  .and  about  an  inch 
broad,  and  Is  elegantly  recurved  like  a 
scimetar.  The  capsules  are  in  the  mid- 
rib of  metamorphosed  i)rlmary  aiid  se- 
condary leaflets,  and  cotitain  at  the  base 
a dense  tuft  of  pedicellate  pyriform  sjmrcs. 
The  teinispenns  are  contained  in  the 
swollen  bars  of  the  second  series  of  net- 
work in  tran-sversc  rows.  C.  eh’gatia  some- 
times grows  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  where 
the  saltness  is  much  modified,  and  then 
a.«sumcs  a large  size  with  Increased 
delicacy.  Tlie  above  account  is  taken 


cylindrical  four-furrow'Cd  four-celled  .«eed-  from  Dr.  Harvey’s  Phycnlogia  Australatiica. 


vcs-sel,  oiH'ning  when  ripe  by  four  valves. 
The  species  arc  all  erect  bninching  plants, 
with  entire  or  toothed  foliage,  and  showy 
reddish-purple  flowers  produced  singly 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  C.  pulchaila 
has  the  largest  flowers,  and  is  remarkable 
in  Its  typical  form  for  its  petals  being 
three-lobed  with  a tooth  on  each  side  of 
the  claw,  though  in  the  variety  integri- 
]>flala  of  garden  origin  the  lobes  are  ob- 
literated. The  leave.s  of  this  species  are 
long  and  narrowly  lance-shaped,  quite  en- 
tire. and  the  stem  and  brandies  are  droop- 


a work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  seaweeds.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLAUDINETTE.  (Fr.)  Narcissus  pocti- 
cus. 

CLArsILE.  A name  given  by  Richard 
to  his  macropodal  embryo,  wlien  Its  radi- 
cle Is  united  by  the  ed.ges  and  entirely  in- 
closes all  the  rest  of  it. 


CLAVALIER, 

Herculis. 


(Fr.)  Xanthoxylon  Clava 


CLAVARI.A.  A genus  of  the  clavate 


lug  at  the  summit  before  the  expansion  of  , division,  Clavariei,  of  hymenomycetous 
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Ftingi,  dlstlnffulahed  by  their  fleshy  sub- 
; stance  aud  confluent  stem.  The  species 
I are  eltlier  simple  or  branched,  and  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  from  the  great 
; difference  of  form,  colour,  and  division 
; assumed  under  different  circumstances, 
i often  extremely  dlfllcult  to  recognise. 

! The  surface  Is  mostly  smooth,  but  some- 
! times  wrinkled  longitudinally.  Many  of 
them  afford  excellent  articles  of  food,  but 
they  are  not  much  used  in  this  country', 
probably  from  the  scarceness  of  the  larger 
' species.  C.  rermicnUiris,  which  comes  up  ' 
frcuuently  on  our  lawns,  looking  like 
I little  bundles  of  candles,  is  sometimes 
! very  abundant,  and  extremely  dellcato 
when  dressed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I CLAVARIEI.  a natural  order  of  hy- 
menomycetous  Fungi  distinguished  by 
their  vertical  growth  and  superior  hyine- 
I nium,  which  extends  to  the  very  apex,  and 
Isdistrlbuted  aiually  on  all  sides  (aniphl- 
' genous).  The  sjiecles  generally  grow  on 
the  ground  amongst  leaves,  a few  appear 
on  rotten  wood,  and  some  of  the  lower 
kind  on  decaying  hcrb,aceous  stems.  Wo 
believe  all  the  species  which  produce  white 
spores  are  wholesome  ; some,  moreover, 
i with  yellow  spores  are  esculent,  though 
I one  or  two  are  doubtful.  CM.  J.  B.] 

CL.AVATFS,  CLAVIFORMIS.  Gradu- 
ally thickening  upwards,  from  a very  taper 
base : as  the  aiipendages  of  the  flower  of 
Srhiccnckia,  or  the  simdlx  of  Arum  macula- 
turn. 

CLATICCLA.  A tendril. 

! CLAVIGEUA.  The  name  applied  by  the 
I elder  Be  Candolle  to  three  Mexican  plants 
' of  the  composite  family,  since  shown  by 
: Dr.  Asa  Gray  to  differ  In  no  way  from 
I BricktUia,  and  therefore  placed  In  that 
j genus  which  numbers  alanit  thirty  species, 

I mostly  Mexican, and  Isdlstingulshed  from 
Eupntorium  by  the  nuuiy-strlate  Instead 
I of  flve-angled  achenes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

i|  CLAVIJjt.  A genus  of  the  rayrsine 
I f.amily,  comprising  a nunilier  of  shrubs  or 
j small  trees,  conflned  to  the  tropical  parts 
of  IPjUth  America.  Their  unhr.anched  rod- 
like  stems  are  furnished  at  the  top  with  a 
crown  of  large  alternate  coriaceous 
i leaves,  often  two  feet  In  length,  quite 
smooth,  oblong  In  form,  and  entire  or 
spinously-toothed  at  the  margin.  The 
waxy  white  or  orange-coloured  flowers 
are  small  anil  disposed  In  erect  or  droop- 
ing racemes  which  are  shorter  than  tho 
leaves,  and  either  proceed  from  their  axils 
or  from  tho  Rare  stem  where  the  leaves 
j have  fallen.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  lie- 
I lug  very  short,  and  the  five  stamens  hav-  j 
I Ing  live  roundish  fleshy  scales  alternating  | 
I with  them,  are  charactera  which  distin- ■ 
i Kulsh  the  genus  from  the  others  In  the 
family.  The  fruits  are  fleshy  and  contain 
I numerous  seeds  embedded  In  a pulp  which 
1 la  said  to  be  eatable.  In  size  they  vary, 
but  are  seldom  larger  than  a pigeon's  egg. 
The  genus  liears  the  name  of  J.  Clavljo 
Faxardo,  a BimnUh  naturalist. 


[ C.  omata,  a native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
Is  freiiuently  to  be  met  with  in  plant 
stoves,  where  It  la  always  a prominent  ob- 
ject from  Its  straight  unbranched  stems, 
iK-aring  on  their  ai>ex  a cluster  of  largo 
handsome  leaves  often  afoot  or  more  In 
length.  Its  starry  wax-like  flowers,  of  a 
bright  orange  colour,  are  produced  in  great 
abuitdance,  and  are  disposed  in  erect  ra- 
cemes. The  riH)t  of  some  of  the  species 
Is  said  to  l)c  emetic.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CB.AVULA.  The  receptacle,  or  spore- 
case  of  certain  fungals. 

CLAVU8  Tho  disease  which  produces 
ergot  in  grasses:  so  called  bec.ause  It 
causes  the  young  grain  to  grow  Into  the 
form  of  a nail  or  club. 

CLAW  The  long  narrow  base  of  the 
pc'tals  of  some  flowers;  the  analogue  of 
the  jietlole 

I OLAYTONIA.  A genus  of  purslanes, 
chiefly  North  American,  consisting  of 
dwarf  annual  or  tuberous-rooted  peren- 
; nial  plants  with  entire  leaves,  and  small 
white  or  flesh-coloured  flowers  In  terminal 
racemes.  Generlcally  theyaredlstlngiilshed 
by  a calyx  of  two  oval  jiennanent  sepals, 
five  petals  usually  with  short  claws  coher- 
ing at  the  base,  flvo  stamens  Inserted  on 
the  claws,  one  style  with  its  apex  three- 
cleft,  and  an  ovary  ripening  Into  a one- 
celled  capsule,  opening  by  three  valves,  ; 
and  containing  from  three  to  tlx  seeds. 
Of  the  annual  section,  C.  per/oliata,  one  of 
the  Iwst  known.  Is  a wc^y  little  species 
with  fibrous  roots,  broadly  ovate  veinless 
radical  leaves  on  long  foot-stalks,  and 
numerous  simple  naked  flower-stems, 
bearing  at  the  summit  a roundish  leafy 
bract  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  two  oj>- 
pusite  leaves,  from  which  arise  one  or 
more  short  racemes  of  small  white  flowers 
with  notched  petals.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  used  like  those  of  the  common 
jiurslane,  Fftrittltiea  oteraesa.  The  peren- 
nial Ctavtoniat  have  for  tho  most  part 
small  tuberous  or  spindle-shaped  roots,  ! 
from  which  arise  a few  simple  stems  a 
foot  high,  bearing  about  the  middle  a 
single  pair  of  opjKjsltc  linear  or  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  being  terminated  by  a loose 
drooping  raceme  of  pink  flowers  veined 
with  red.  The  socles  are  rare  In  cultiva- 
tion, but  C.  virghiica  Is  sometimes  met  with.  I 
They  are  popularly  known  In  America  by  | 
the  name  of  Spring  Beauty,  from  the  early  | 
season  at  which  they  flower.  [W.  T.] 

CLEARING  NCT.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  nut  of  Strgehnof  potatorum.  I 

CLEARWEED.  An  American  name  for  I 
Pilea  pumila. 

CLEAVERS.  Galium  Aparine.  j 

CLEGHORNIA.  A Cingalese  and  Indian  ! 
fien\\9>  of  ApoepnaeefTt  the  plants  of  which  | 
have  small  white  flower?  with  a calyx  of  j 
five  lobes  alternating  with  five  glands;  a I 
aalver-shapcd  corolla  with  oblique  lohes  ; 
and  without  scales  In  its  throat:  Included  \ 
anthers,  arrow-shaped  and  sharply-pointed  I 
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top;  two  ovaries,  with  a short  style  I terestlnp  features.  It  Is  dlstinfrulshed  by 
aiKl  large  stigina ; the  fnut  cousistiiig  of  I the  tHissesslon  of  a calyx  of  four  pieces : 


two  large  follicles. 


[M.  T.  M.] 


the  iHissesslon  of  a calyx  of  four  pieces ; 
a corolla  of  four  erect  petals,  usually  with 


CLEISOSTOMA.  A genus  of  caulescent  '?"»  fl«ws;  six  stamens  having  long  dls- 
orchlds,  with  leathery  narrow  distichous  filaments ; and  a many-seeded  pod- 

leaves.  and  long  tough  roots  by  which  , home  on  a stlr>e  or  stalk  of  vary- 

they  cling  to  the  bark  of  trees  In  various  length.  Most  of  the  species  are 

parts  of  the  East  Indies.  They  have  the  I ""’““I  plants  of  erect  habit,  with  digitate 
pouched  lip  and  fleshy  flowers  of  Snrcola-  : ■‘‘aves  of  from  three  to  seven  lanceolate 
bium  and  SarMnUius,  differing  from  the  i 'eatlets,  and  flowers  In  temjinal  bracted 


former  In  having  the  orlflee  of  the  ponch  ' forijubs  lengthening  Into  racemes.  One 
closed  by  a large  projecting  tooth,  and'  of  the  commonest  species  IsC.  pungcns,  a 
from  the  latter  In  the  pouch  being  abso-  ' jobust  clammy  plant, attaining  a height  of 
lutely  one-celled.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  *'***'  spiny  stipules,  foot- 

species  are  known,  all  havlug  small  flowers  I stalks  as  well  as  under  side  of  midribs 
of  little  beauty.  armed  with  sharp  prickles,  and  racemes  of 

rosy-purple  flowers;  the  anthers  of  this 

t-LEl.STES.  A genii.s  of  terrestrial  leafy-  species  are  yellow,  by  which  It  may  be 
stemmed  orchids  inhabiting  tropical  Aine-  known  from  C.  »pinosa.  C.roseo resembles 
rica.  In  habit  they  resemble  Arethusa.  pttnpens  In  general  habit,  but  is  quite  free 


Tho  flowers  are  terminal  and  nearly  soli- 
tary, of  some  purple  tint.  C.  rosea,  with 


from  prickles.  Is  less  robnst,  and  Its  leaves 
consist  of  but  five  leaflets,  the  upiiermost 


Urge  nodding  flowers,  is  one  of  the  finest ; 1 and  lowest  of  three  only.  'c.  emciosisgima 
C.poiudosa  is  quite  Insignificant,  ' . . ^ 


has  handsome  rose-coloured  flowers,  leaves 


! CEEMATIS.  An  exten.sive  genus  of 
twining  shrubs  with  variously-cut  opposite  ‘‘ower-sialk.  and  a potion  a stipe  longer 
leaves,  belonging  to  the  Ilanunciitacew.  I*""!.  I',®*’*/-  .T*'^  species  are  chiefly  re- 
' among  which  they  are  distinguished  by  ' for  their  beauty,  but  are  reput- 

their  single  perianth  fa  coloured  calyx  but  ‘ possess  apungent  taste  like  that  of  I 

no  petals),  and  by  the  long  feathery  tall  at- 1 [W.  T.] 

I one-seeded  carpels.  Tho  CLKOMELLA.  A small  genus  of  an- 

I ™iy  English  si>ecie8,  C.  I itatba.  Virgin's-  nual  Capparidaeeoe,  the  leaves  of  which 
Bower,  Is  BO  cmled  on  account  of  Its  l^ing  , are  trifoliate,  and  the  flowers  have  four 


■ for  covering  bowers  ; another  name,  somewhat  spathulate  petals  with  short  I 
Traveller's-Joy,  was  probably  given  to  It  claws  and  six  separate  stamens  attached  to  I 
because  of  its  bciiiKs  [n  winter,  among  the  the  stalk  supporting  the  ovary,  which 
most  conspicuous  and  ornamental  of  way-  latter  Is  gourd-shaped  and  one*celled,  be- 
side plants,  often  c<»vcrlng  hedges  fora  coming  a pod-lIkc  capsule.  The  plant  is  a 
considerable  distance  with  its  featliery  native  of  Mexico  and  N.  America.  [M.T.M.] 
seod-vesseU,  from  the  resemblance  of  y,,  ♦ 

which  to  grey  hair  the  plant  Is  sometimes  CLEROI)E>DRON.  A considerable  ge- ( 
called  Old-Man’s  Board.  Tho  flowers  are  ^ natives  of  tropical  dls- 

greenlsh-whltc,  and  destitute  of  perfume.  I ^^j**,^*  chiefly  In  Asia,  but  found  also  In 
French  Herbe  aux  gneux,  from  Its  ragged  I •A.nierlca.  They  are  shrui>s  or 

appearance.  C.  FUimmiila  is  tho  sweet- ! opposite  or  temate  simple 

scented  species  common  In  gardens,  a I loosely  cymosc  or  capitate 

iiafiveof  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  "^'^®r®*Dt®rm!nalpanIcIesortbyrses,niore 
Africa  ; a variety  of  this,  C.  rubella,  has  ! axillary.  The  calyx  Is  campanulate 

larger  flowers  tinged  with  rose-colour  ex-  •nflated,  and  flve-toothed  or  flve-lobed. 
paiidln.g  in  October.  Other  ornamental  ' corolla-tube  Is  slender,  the  limb 
species  arc  C. /lonV/zi,  of  which  a variety  ■ «P*‘e»^‘ng  and  nearly  equally  flve-lobed. 
wUh  large  double  white  flowers  U to  Iw  i There  are  four  stamens  inserted  In  the 
preferred  as  being  the  handsomest  and  corolla,  and  usually  mnch  ex- 

remaJnfng  the  longest  In  bloom;  C.  rif*- 1 anthers  have  two  parallel  cells, 

of  which  there  arc  several  varieties  ' longitudinally.  The  ovarj’  Isfour- 


wiih  single  or  double  flowers,  blue,  purple, 
or  red ; C.  atgrtrioco,  bearing  In  June  and 


celled,  with  a single  pendulousor  laterally 
attached  ovule  In  each  cell.  The  slender 


July  solitary  large  blue  flowers  with  nu-  style  has  two  acute  stlgnmMc 

inerous  abi)r(lve  stamens  simulating  dc-  The  fruit  Is  a drupe  surrounded  by 

lalft  ; and  C.  azima  and  C.  larwginoea,  mag-  kernel  usually  large,  separat- 

nlflcent  blue-llowcred  Japanese  species.  >Dto  two  two-celled  or  four  one-celled 
C.  tnhutoga  U a showy  ])creiiQial  with  large  1 ptUs.  This  ^nus  Is  nearly  related  to  Vol- 


blue  flowers. 


[C.  A.J.] 


kameria  and  ,£giphila,  but  Is  separated 
fnim  the  former  by  Its  fruit,  and  from  tlio 


COM^II^NE.  (Fr.)  Cle-  ! latter  by  Its  pentamerous  flower.  Nearly 
matis  I ttaiba.  — ODORANTE.  Clematis  . eighty  species  have  been  described.  Th(*y 
■Flammula.  have  been  arranged  under  two  sections 

CLEMATlTia  ArMolochia  aematitie.  I-  ^lerodet^ron,  in  which  the  corolla  Is 
^ „ salver-shaped  with  a short  tube  scarcely 

a genus  of  capparlds  chiefly  longer  than  the  calyx  ; and  ^t’Ji/jAonanfAus, 


World,  and  presenting,  In  common  with  a very  long  tube.  Tho  plants  have  slightly 
the  other  genera  of  the  order,  some  In-  < bitter  sub-astiingent  properties,  and  on 


this  account  some  of  them  are  used  In 
Indian  medicine.  [W  C] 

CLESTlNEa  Lar^e  cells  of  paren- 
I chyma.  In  which  raphides  are  often  do- 

I posited. 

CLETHRA.  Agenns  of  Brieiteea,  con- 
!|  slstlntr  of  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate 

I I ^rrate  deciduous  leaves,  and  bearing  white 

flowers  In  terminal  hoary  racemes.  They 
are  natives  of  North  and  tropical  America, 
a I®  flve-parted  ; the  corolla  has 
five  distinct  obovate-oblong  petals.  There 
are  ten  hypogynous  stamens,  with  In- 
versely arrow-shaped  anthers,  which  open 
py  terminal  porcsor  short  silts.  Theovary 
® many  ovules  In  each 

a*Pnder  with  a three- 
clcft  stigma.  The  capsule  Is  three-celled 
with  many  seeds  In  each  cell,  three-valved 
and  enclosed  In  the  calyx.  [W.  C] 

I CEETERA.  A genus  of  TmurtrUmiactce. 

comprising  a few  Indian  and  Japanese 
I evergreen  bushes  with  camellia-llke  leaves 
i and  small  axillary  white  or  yellowish 
! flowers,  sometimes  sweet-scented.  These 
I flowers  are  stalked,  and  have  a calyx  of 
I live  leaves,  live  petals,  numerous  stamens 
j In  two  or  three  series,  and  an  ovary  sur- 
mounted  by  a style  which  is  three-parted 
at  the  top.  The  five  free  i>etals,  and  the 
numerous  stamens  slightly  adhering  to 
their  base,  are  the  chief  distinguishing 
features  of  the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

A genus  of  Leguminotce 
found  In  .Vew  Zealand.  Norfolk  Island 
and  New  Holland.  It  Is  nearly  related  to 
Sutli^lanrtia,  a Cape  genus  which  has 
bladdery  pods,  while  the  pods  In  the  present 
arecor  areous.  The  plants  are  herlwceous 
orwoodybranchlngBhrubs,wlthunequally- 
Plnnate  leaves  made  up  of  eight  to  sixteen  ' 
pirs  of  Iinetir  or  elliptical  leaflets  half  an  ' 
Inch  long.  The  large  handsome  flowersare  ' 
in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes.  The  calyx  ' 
Is  bell-shaped  and  flve-toothed.  Tlie  upper  ' 
ptal  or  standard  Is  oval,  pointed,  and  tient  ’ 
backwards,  much  larger  than  the  wings  ‘ 
and  shorter  than  the  keel,  which  Is  skiff-  * 
shaped.  The  pod  Is  stalked,  somewhat 
woolly  Inside,  and  contains  a number  of  ^ 
seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is  derived  1 
from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  Glory  Flower  ^ 
a name  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  plants.  5 
rae  best  known  species  Is  a punicau,  i 
called  Panot  s-Blll-ln  New  Zealand,  from  1 T' 

In  Introduced  ' 

In  IMI,  and  Is  often  to  be  met  with  In  ^ 
greerihouses,  or  on  open  walls  with  a ? 
soiithipi  aspect,  where  It  flowers  freely  If  " 
seldom  attains 

Kn^na  K height,  although  In  tl 
ir  h*<l**’  ’^here  the  climate  seems  to  suit  n, 
It  better.  It  Is  sometimes  to  be  seen  cover-  K. 
ing  on  a wall  a surface  of  twelve  or  four- 
t«n  feet  sijuare.  The  pinnate-leaves  are 

‘"‘■•'cs  long,  and  the  leaflets,  ‘h 
aput  half  an  Inch  In  length,  are  smooth 
a^pve  and  slightly  pubescent  underneath  l'< 
The  flowers  ^w  In  oval  clusters  hanging 
from  the  leaf-axils,  each  flower  more  than  oi 
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In  i thiw  Inches  from  the  tip  of  the  standard 
colour  blood 

I i^mpitri  Is  a native  of  the  desert  re- 
glons  of  Australia,  and  Is  also  In  cultlvn- 
n h,?r  n o"  “ '*  •"‘®  'he  former, 

?e  1 Th»  *‘"’h  dimensions:  i 

te  I am?  thi  t‘«Iour,  ! 

te  j pd  Is  thickly  covered  with  long  white  I 

a I afi'unf  '*‘'“"'■■^8  proceed  from  the 
a.  I axils  of  the  leaves,  and  Ix^ar  on  their  apex 
»s  j four  or  flvo  scarlet  flowers,  larger  and  • 
Ik  “ ""’Ph  brighter  colour  than  those  of 
a-  the  former,  the  standard  having  also  a i 
n large  black-purple  boss  at  Its  base.  This  ' 
■y  plant  has  the  most  l>eaullful  flowers  in  1 
h the  genus,  but  Is  unfortunately  dimeult  I 
^ of  cultivation.  The  only  other  known  i 
1,  speclp  Is  C.  cameuf,  a native  of  Norfolk 
1.  Isluid : It  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  ' 
although  a pretty  plant.  Is  not  to  be  com-  : 

, pared  with  the  others,  the  flowers  being  I 
^ much  smaller.  [A.  A.  B.]  ” I 

h . ChlDEMIA.  A genus  of  Jtfclasfonmcem 
irom  tropical  America,  containing  hairy 
. branched  shrubs  with  opposite  stalkeil 
eaves,  generally  unequal  In  size,  with  j 
, tbiw  to  seven  ribs,  and  white  or  rose-  I 
eo  onred  flowers,  often  silky.  The  calyx  la  f I 
^ adherent  to  the  ovary  at  the  liase ; petals  1 1 
- nve  or  six,  rarely  four  ; stamens  twice  ns 
many  ns  the  petals;  ovary  halrj-,  with  ns  I 
many  cells  as  there  are  petals ; berry  fleshy,  i 
often  edible.  [J.  T.  aj  ' 

■ ^ Bcmis  of  small  ape- 

I talons  South  African  hushes,  hclonging  to 
, the  rosaceous  family,  whose  princliial  dis- 
tinction lies  In  the  three-toothed  calyx 
and  very  numerous  stamens.  The  leaves  ! 
are  alternate,  small,  and  composed  of  two 
or  threo  leaflets ; when  the  latter  Is  the 
case,  the  two  lateral  ones  are  small,  and  i 
more  or  less  united  to  the  ctmtrnl  one,  so  i 
Uiat  the  leaves  apiear  to  be  simple.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  seated  In  t he  axils  of  I 
the  leaves.  In  the  males  the  calyx  tuJ>e  is 
contracted  at  the  top,  and  bears  about  I 
thirty  stAmens.  In  the  females  the  calyx 
Is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  and  cnclnsos  1 
one  or  two  achenes.  each  furnished  with  a 
laterai  !>earded  or  feathery  style.  The 
Tl?  leaves  of  C,  ilid/oUa  an;  used  by  I 
the  Bwrs  as  an  emollient  and  expec-  I 
# ” Roughs,  C.  crenafals  remarkable 

tor  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 

J jeaveg,whlch  arc  composed  of  two  orbicular 

leaflets  with  notched  margins,  and  arc  so 
Closely  wton  the  stems  that  they  lap  over 
^ch  other  In  the  manner  of  the  scales  of  a 
CA.A.a] 

CIjIFFORTIACEsE.  a name  given  some- 
limes  to  Rosacetr  proper,  Iiicludlug  San^ 
gnfaorwm,  as  dtsttoguished  from  Amyado.. 
tea  and  Pomacea. 

orchids : an  excavation  of  the  top 
of  the  column.  In  or  on  which  the  anther 

nTpwIi0.h^n  **  ***'  broad  space 

on  which  flowers  are  packed  closely;  the 
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receptacle  of  composites; 
srideneU  axis. 


shortened  ' tinn  of  the  corolla,  and  the  capsule  spllt- 
I ting  into  ten  cocci.  [J.  T.  8.] 


CLINAOTHTJ8.  A name  given  to  a | 
group  of  Peruvian  amarjllids ; subsc- 
Quently  changed  to  Clitantha,  and  now 
merged  in  Coburgia.  [T.  SI.]  I 

CLINITJM.  Tn  Greek  compounds  = re- ! 
ceptacle.  Also  an  accessary  part  of  cer- 
tain fungals,  consisting  of  very  small  long 
simple  or  branched  celis,  bearing  a spore 
at  their  end. 

CLINOPODIUM.  One  of  the  names  of 
, the  Wild  Basil,  now  referred  to  CaianiintAo. 

I CLINTOXIA.  A small  genus  of  lohe- 
1 Hails,  consisting  of  dwarf  annuals  with  the 
aspect  and  habit  of  Lobelia,  but  differing 
' from  that  genus  in  the  corolla  being  witli-  I 
I out  a tube,  and  in  the  character  of  the  ! 
I seed-vessel,  which,  instead  of  being  a half 
I egg-shaped  two-celled  capsule  oiienlng  | 
I wlicii  ripe  by  pores  at  the  summit,  is  a 
I long  slender  three-anglcil  pod  of  one  cell 
1 only,  with  seeds  attached  to  two  parietal 
placentas,  and  splitting  when  ripe  into 
I three  narrow  tliong-like  valves.  Of  the 
I several  s|>ecle8  composing  the  genus,  but  • 
two  are  known  in  British  gardens,  C.  pul- 
chelUi  and  C,  elegans,  both  natives  of  Call-  ' 
fomla.  The  former  is  an  elegant  little  i 
plant,  with  slender  prostrate  branched 
stems,  siiarlngly  clothed  with  linear  blunt 
foli.age,  and  producing  from  its  upper  j 
axils  numerous  flowers,  with  the  upper  | 
lip  of  two  spreading  deep  blue  segments,  | 
and  the  lower  lip  very  broadly  wedge-  i 
sliaiied,  three-lol>ed,  blue  at  the  margin, 
the  centre  being  white  and  yellow  with  ' 
sevenil  deep  purple  spots.  The  pod  Is  so  ' 
long  .and  slender  that  it  presents  the  a|>- 
|x.'arance  of  a foot-stalk  rather  than  that 
of  a seed-vessel.  C.  ekgiina  Is  distinguished 
by  its  leaves  being  ovate  instead  of  linear, 
niid  Its  flowers  of  a pale  blue  colour.  The 
name  of  this  genus  has  also  been  applied 
by  Ilaniies<iuc  to  a small  group  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  lily  tribe.  [W.  T.] 

CI.10CARPC.8.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
shrubs  of  the  family  AtropaeeiB,  remark- 
able ior  being  densely  covered  with  small 
star-shaped  hairs.  The  flowers  are  stalked, 
anil  arc  set  In  the  axils  of  tlie  leaves.  Tlie 
calyx  Is  hairy,  platter-shaiied  at  its  base, 
with  live  small  pouches  near  Its  junction 
with  the  flower-stalk,  the  upper  portion 
rtivided  Into  flve  laiice-shapeii  spreading  ' 
segments,  which  Increase  In  size  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  Imcome  erect ; their 
margins  also  are  everted  and  touch  those 
of  the  ailjacent  segments,  so  that  a kind  of  : 
tube  Is  formed.  The  corolla  is  wheel-shaped,  i 
hairy.  Its  divisions  with  a prominent  nerve.  | 
The  nve  stamens  arise  from  a thickened 
rlin  at  tlie  li.ase  of  tlie  corolla,  and  have 
short  wavy  fllaincnts,  and  large  four-celled 
anthers.  The  fruit  Is  a many-sceded  berry 
Included  within  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CI.IOCOGCA.  A genus  of  iinocc®  from 
South  Australia,  scarcely  distinct  from 
Linum,  the  only  differential  characters  be- 
ing the  imbricated,  not  contorted,  ssstiva- 1 


CLITANTHES.  A name  proposed  for  a 
group  of  amarylllds,  since  referred  to  Co- 
burgia. [T.  M.] 

CLITOCYBI.  A sub-genus  of  white- 
spored  agarics  with  sirongly  decurreiit, 
or  acutely-aduate  gills,  the  stem  elastic 
with  a flbrous  outer  coat,  and  the  pilous 
convex  when  young,  though  depressed 
when  old.  It  contains  a great  many  spe- 
cies. some  of  which  are  excellent  articles 
of  food.  Agaricue  nebularie,  for  example, 
which  occurs  In  woods  with  a compact  ob- 
tuse pileus,  clouded  with  grey.  Is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  mushrooms ; and  A. 
geotropuf,  especially  the  form  called  sal>- 
involutiie,  is  not  to  be  despised.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLITOriLUS.  A suh-genus  of  rosc- 
gpored  mushrooms  with  deenrrent  gills, 
and  the  pileus  confluent  with  the  fleshy 
or  flbrous  stem.  Agaricue  pnimdus,  wlileh 
Is  a frequent  Inhabitant  of  our  woods,  and 
readily  recognised  l>y  its  primrose-wliltish 
depressed  pileus,  narrow  rose-coloured  de- 
current  gills,  and  mealy  scent,  belongs  to 
this  sulegemis,  and  Is  excellent  either 
stewed  or  pickled.  It  must  not  he  con- 
founded with  A.  gnnibo.iue  (see  Tliiciio- 
LOMA)  which  sometimes  bears  the  same 
name.  Most  of  the  species  arc  too  small 
to  be  of  much  value.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLITORIA.  A large  genus  of  pca- 
flowered  plants  belonging  to  the  legu- 
minous family,  ami  nearly  related  to  Ci  n- 
troeema,  but  differing  In  the  standard 
having  no  spur-llke  ap|>eiidage  near  Its 
base.  Tlie  genus  Is  widely  distributed, 
being  found  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America:  in  the  latter  country  In  the 
greatest  minilHTS,  and  almost  exclusively 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  .Andes.  Tlie 
greater  portion  of  the  species  are  large 
cllmhcrs,  scranihling  over  trees  to  a great 
height ; some  few  arc  erect,  and  several 
are  twiners  among  bushes.  The  alteniatc 
pinnate  leaves  are  made  up  of  one  or 
many  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  and  a ter- 
minal odd  one.  The  peduncles  arise  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  bear  one  or 
many  largo  purple  blue  white  or  red 
flowers,  often  two  to  three  Inches  long. 
The  tubular  flve-toothed  calyx  Is  furnished 
with  two  bracts  at  Its  base;  the  standard 
Is  large  and  oval,  notched  or  liifld  at  the 
apex,  and  narrowed  into  a claw  at  the  base, 
the  wings  are  much  smaller  than  the 
standard,  and  tlie  keel  smaller  than  the 
wings  and  sometimes  almost  hidden  by 
them.  The  straight  pod  is  sometimes 
winged,  and  contains  a number  of  seeds. 

C.  Tematea,  so  called  tiecause  the  seeds 
were  first  brought  from  tlie  island  of  Ter- 
nate,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  Is  a very  com- 
mon plant  In  most  tropical  countries,  and 
hashing  been  In  cultivation  In  England. 
In  habit  it  is  much  like  the  cominnn  pea. 
Us  leaves  have  two  to  four  pairs  of  oval 
leaflets  and  a terminal  odd  one.  The  large 
handsome  flowers  grow  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  of  a beautiful  blue  colour, 
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the  standard  with  a white  or  yellow  blotch 
at  Its  base.  They  sometimes  occur  double, 
and  a variety  with  white  flowers  also 
exists.  The  corollas  of  the  blue  variety 
are  said  to  afford  a blue  dye  In  Cochin 
China,  but  it  is  not  permanent,  and  Rum- 
phlus  says  that  they  are  used  for  colouring 
boiled  rice  in  Araboyna.  The  root  is  re- 
puted to  l)e  as  iwwerfully  purgative  as 
jalap ; and  in  India,  where  it  is  sold  in  the 
bazaars  in  pieces  about  the  thickness  of 
two  quills,  It  Is  given  to  children  to  pro- 
mote sickness  and  vomiting.  The  Butter- 
fly Pea,  C.  Mariana,  lias  a curious  dis- 
tribution, lH‘ing  found  in  the  Southern 
American  States  and  Mexico,  and  ap|>ear- 
Ing  again  in  the  Khasia  Mountains  in 
India  without  l>eing  found  in  any  interven- 
ing place.  It  Is  a slender  twining  plant 
with  leaves  made  up  of  threooval  orlanceo- 
! late  thin  leaflets,  abr)ut  two  Inches  long, 
and  axillary  iH’duncles  bearing  one  or 
three  flowers  of  a light  blue  colour.  C. 
arth/reifcens,  a native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tlic  adjoining  mainland,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  numerous  large  scandent  spe- 
cies I'ecullar  to  South  America,  which  are 
In  cultivation.  Its  leaves  an?  pinnate  and 
more  than  a foot  in  lengtii,  and  the  leaflets 
sometimes  eight  inches  long  and  four 
broad.  The  large  pale-blue  flowers  are  nu- 
merous and  in  racemes,  which  are  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Some  of  the  species  were 
formerly  known  under  tlio  names  Ncu~ 
rocurpttm  and  Tematea.  [A.  A.  D.] 


to  be  a hybrid  between  C.  nobUia  nd  the 
Imantophyllumminiatum  above  rei<  rred  to. 
It  has  distichous  lorate  leaves,  and  n erect 
i flower-3cai>e,  l>earlug  numerous  d ooplng 
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slender  funnel-shaped  flowers,  ol  a jialo 
flame-colour  with  green  tips.  [ f.  M.] 


CLIVERS,  or  CLEAVERa  Galium  Apor 
rine. 


CLIVIA.  A beautiful  genus  of  amaryl- 
lids,  to  which  the  name  Imataphyllam  has 
also  l)een  applied.  Tlio  latter,  however, 
corrected  to  Imantophyllum,  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  now  proposes  to  apply  to  a distinct 
though  allied  plant  of  South  Africa  called 
/.  mbiiatnm.  Tlie  Cliviaa  consist  of  herbs 
with  fasciculate  flesiiy  roots,  and  distichous 
lorate  radical  persistent  dark-green  leaves, 
from  among  which  siirings  a plano-convex 
scape,  bearing  at  top  a crowded  umbel  of 
drooping  flowers.  These  are  formed  of  a 
six-leaved  cylindrically  funncl-llke  peri- 
anth curved  on  the  upper  side,  the  divi- 
sions having  fourfold  diversity,  and  being 
connivent  into  the  form  of  a tube,  over- 
lapping and  partially  united  at  the  base ; 
the  three  exterior  ones  are  the  shortest ; 
there  are  six  equal  slightly  protruded  sta- 
mens alllxcd  to  the  >?a.se  of  the  segments,  a 
three-lobed  stigma,  and  an  inferior  three- 
celled  ovary  containing  many  ovules  and 
seeds,  the  cells,  according  to  Herbert, 
I)cing  three-seeded.  The  species  are  of 
South  African  origin.  C.  nobilia  is  a very 
handsome  plant,  often  seen  in  grreen- 
houses,  remarkable  for  its  sturdy-looking 
harsh  evergreen  retuse  two-ranked  leaves, 
and  producing  a large  head  of  numerous 
(forty  to  fifty)  pendulous,  club-shaped, 
orange-scarlet  fiowers  tipp^  with  grreen. 
C.  Oardeni  is  a similar  plant  from  Natal. 
C.  eyrtanthiflora,  a plant  raised  In  the  Bel- 
gian gardens,  and  known  under  the  name 
ol  Imantophyllum  cyrtanthiftorum,  is  said 


CLOCHETTE  DES  CHAMI»S.  (F  •.)  Cm- 
volvulus  arvensia.  — D’HIVER.  Galan- 
thua  nivalis. 


CLOSTERANDRA.  A poppy-llk  ? papa- 


I vcracet)U8  plant  Imperfectly  know  i.  The 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  dilate  1 in  the 
middle.  The  ovary  is  obovate,  om  -celled, 
! surmounted  by  five  radiating  itignias 
j which  fall  off  when  the  capsular  ’ruU  is 
; rli)e.  [M.  P.  M.] 


CLOT-BURR.  A North  American  name 
for  Xanihium. 

CLOUDBERRY.  Subus  Chamfen’ortis. 


CLOUDED.  When  colours  are  unequally 
blemUHl  together. 


CLOVE  BARK. 
mum  Culilawan. 


The  bark  of  Ctiinamo-  \ 


CLOVE  CASSIA.  The  bark  of  .Oicypcl-  ■ 
Hum  Caryvphyllatum.  J 


CLOVE  G I LLI FLOWER.  The  aromatic-  i 
scented  double-flowered  whole-coloured 
varieties  of  Diauthas  Caryophyllua. 


\ CLOVE  NUTMEG. 
phyllum  arvmaticum. 


The  fruit  of  Agatho 


CLOVE  TREE.  Caryophyllua  aromnti- 
cua.  The  cloves  of  commerce  are  the 
; dried  aromatic  flower-buds.  — , WILD. 
Eugenia  acria. 


CLOVER.  The  common  name  for  Tri- 
folium, especially  applied  to  the  sorts  cul- 
tivated for  fodder.  — , BOKHARA.  Mell- 
\ lotua  leucantha,  a fodder  plant,  very  grate- 
' fulto  bees.  — , BUSH.  An  American  name 
' for  Leapedeza.  — , PRAIRIE,  An  American 
' name  for  Petaloatetnon.  — , SOOLA.  Uedy- 
\ sarum  cormarium.  — , SWEET.  An 
American  name  for  Melilotua. 


CLOVES.  The  small  bulbs  formed  with- 
in the  mother-bulb  of  certain  plants ; such 
as  garlic. 


CLOVEWORTS.  A name  sometimes 
used  for  the  carj’ophyllaceous  family  to 
which  the  clove  gilliflower  belongs. 


CLOWESIA  rosea.  A very  rare  or- 
chid, with  the  habit  of  Cataaetiim,  said  to 
be  a native  of  Brazil.  It  has  erect  racemes 
of  concave  white  flowers  delicately  edged 
with  rose-colour,  broad  fringed  petals,  and 
a saccate  three-lobed  lip  the  edge  of  which 
is  broken  up  into  innumerable  thread- 
shaped  glands.  The  anther  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  an  upright  toothed  hood.  The 
caudicle  resembles  an  hour-glass  slit  at  the 
back. 


CLOWN'S  ALLHEAL.  Staehya  paluatria, 

CLUBBING.  A peculiar  condition  or 
hypertrophia  affecting  the  roots  of  cab- 
bages and  other  allied  parts,  in  which  the 
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whole  force  of  vegetation  Ig  carried  down- 
wards to  the  destruction  of  the  leaf  and 
su-ni.  The  main  root  is  mostly  affected, 
but  the  disease  sometimes  affects  the 
laterals.  The  structure  of  the  root  is 
much  altered,  so  that  on  division  it  looks 
marbled  like  a trulffe,  and  many  of  the 
cells  gonted  with  highly  nitrogenous 
matter.  The  disease  is  local,  or  where  not 
local,  capricious,  and  protiaoly  depends 
upon  peculiar  chemical  conditions  of  the 
soil.  In  districts  which  are  subject  to  it, 
the  most  effectual  remedy  appears  to  con- 
sist In  putting  a small  quantity  of  wihhI- 
a.shes,  which  contain  several  salts  of  iwtash, 

; Into  the  hole  In  which  the  root  of  each 
\ plant  Is  placed.  [AL  J.  B.j 

I CI.CB-GRAS3.  A common  name  for 
Corynephortu. 

I CLCB-M033.  A common  name  for  Ly- 
I copiidium. 

CLUB-RUSH.  A common  name  for  Sdr- 

pi(«. 

CLUB-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cl  aval  c. 

,i  CLUSIA.  A lar^  genua  taken  as  the 

I tyi>e  of  the  Cliuiincea  or  Outti/erir,  the 

I I latter  name  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 

I greater  portion  of  the  plants  secrete  In 
more  or  less  quantity  a milk-like  or  yellow 
resin.  Clttsia  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
its  capsular  five  or  teu-celled  fruit,  which 
spills  when  ripe,  each  cell  having  many 
seeds ; and  by  the  numerous  stamens, 
wliitsc  anthers  oia-n  along  their  whede 
length,  and  not  by  a small  pore  or  slit  at 

I ' the  niiei.  .<11  are  trees  or  shrubs  ix-ctiliar 

I I to  Tri>|dc.al  America,  and  grow  in  very 
humid  hot  places.  A great  portion  of  them 
are  parasitical  on  other  trees,  and  a few 

I send  tlown  stout  root-sup|Hirts  from  their 
I thick  branches  similar  to  those  of  the 
l>aiiyan  trtn-.  The  leaves  are  opiwj.slte, 

' eiiilre,  very  leatiiery  in  texture,  mostly 
oltov.ate  In  form,  ami  furnished  with  nu- 
merous imrallel  nerves  which  are  very  evi- 
dent in  drleil  specimens,  but  almost  imper- 
eeptlhle  iu  the  living  plants.  The  greater 
[virtion  have  roseate  flowers,  but  in  a few 
they  are  white  or  yellow ; in  the  larger- 
.(  flowcrtsl  Siiecies  there  are  seliloni  more 
,■  than  two  or  three  together  In  the  axils  of 
I the  upper  leaves,  luit  In  the  smiiller-flow- 
' ered  ones  they  are  nuraerou.s  and  dlsisisisl 
, in  a sort  of  jianicle.  In  the  males  tho 

I calyx  is  of  four  to  six  leaves,  the  petals 

I I four  to  eight,  .aud  the  stamens  very  nu- 
• uierou.s.  In  tlio  females,  wlilch  have  a 

calyx  and  corolla  like  the  male,afcw  alstr- 
■ tivc  stamens  surround  tho  ovary,  which  is 
crowned  by  a flat  radiating  stigma.  Tiie 
' fruit  is  a dry  or  fleshy  cap.siile  splitimg  up 
when  rl|K-  into  live  or  ten  iHirtions. 

The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Charles  de 
■ I’Ecleuse  or  Clusius,  a celebrat<-d  iHitanlst 
1 of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  leaves  vary 
little  in  form  throughout  the  genus;  those 
of  C.  yrandijlora,  a native  of  Burinaui,  arc 
from  seven  Inches  to  a frait  long,  and  its 
tx-autlful  white  flowers  from  live  to  six 
I inches  iu  diameter.  Nearly  allied  to  this. 


but  smaller  In  ail  its  parts,  is  C.  insignis,  | 
a Brazilian  plant,  whose  flowers  ‘ weep  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rosin  from  the  ' 
disc  aud  Btainens,  so  much  so  indeed,  I 
tliat  Von  Martlus  says  lie  obtained  an  | 
ounce  from  two  flowers  ; this  resin  rubbed  , 
down  with  the  butler  of  the  chocolate-uut, 
the  Brazilian  women  employ  to  alleviate 
the  pain  of  a sore  breast.’  Other  large 
flowered  species,  such  as  C.  nlha,  C.  rosea,  \ 
and  C.  flam  in  the  West  Indies,  yield  an 
abundant  tenacious  resin  from  tlielr  stems, 
whicli  Is  largely  usetl  for  the  same  pur|siscs  I 
as  pitch ; it  Is  at  first  of  a green  colour, 
but  when  exposed  to  tlic  air  assumes  a i 
lirown  or  reddish  tint.  The  Carttis  use  it  ' 
for  iialntiiig  tlie  bottoms  of  their  boats.  j 

Among  the  smaller-flowered  species  the 
most  Interesting  is  the  C.  QaUictodtndrom,  i 
a native  of  Venezuela.  This  plant,  accord-  ; 
ing  to  M.  Di-svaux,  is  one  of  the  Palo  do 
Vaca  or  Cow-trees  of  South  America.  Its  ■ 
leaves  are  alxmt  thri-e  Inches  long,  oboval  ' 
In  form,  and  narrowed  towards  tho  base.  , 
Tho  bark  Is  thick,  covered  with  rough  ; 
tuliereles,  aud  its  internal  tissue  Ih-coiucs  i 
red  wlieii  exposed  to  the  air.  In  extract-  j 
ing  the  milk  from  this  tree  the  inhabitants  | 
make  incisions  through  tlie  bark  till  tliey  ; 
reach  the  woo<l,  these  incisions  are  said  to 
lie  made  only  liefore  the  moon  Is  full,  as  i 
they  Imagine  the  milk  flows  more  freely 
then  than  at  any  otlier  time.  One  tree  is  , 
said  to  yield  a quart  in  an  hour.  Wlieii  the  | 
Inhabitaiits  find  tlieiiiselves  at  a distance 
from  their  lioraes,  they  make  use  of  tlie 
milk  for  themselves  aud  their  children  ; its 
use  Is  accoinpamial  by  a sensation  of  as-  I 
triiigeiice  in  the  Ups  and  pal.ate,  which  Is  ; 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  all  edible  vege- 
table  milks.  ! 

C.  Dura  yields  a resin  known  in  Columbia  i 
by  the  iiaiiic  of  Diica,  and  burnt  for  the  ^ 
sake  of  its  pleasant  odour.  Upwards  of  , 
thirty  species  are  ciimucraled.  [A.  A.  B.j  j 

CLUKIACE.E.  Tlie  gamboge  family,  a I 
natural  order  laMongltig  to  tlietlialamiflonil  ' 
dicotj ledoiig,  usually  called  tii'TTiFKB.* : j 
wlilch  Bt-c.  C-I-  H.  B.] 

CLUSTERED.  Collected  In  parcels,  each 
of  whicli  lias  a roundish  figure ; as  the 
flowers  of  Ciiscuta. 

\ CLUYTIA.  A genus  of  Euptiorhiaeew 
composed  of  numerous  dioecious  bushes, 
conflned  to  Africa  and  found  in  the  great- 
est uunilxTat  the  Cnjie.  Tlic  double  disc  of 
tile  male  flowers  readily  serxes  to  disiin- 
gulsh  tlie  gemis  from  its  allies.  The  nllep 
nnte  stalked  leavesare  destitute  of  stipules 
aud  vary  iu  form  from  oval  to  linear;  in  \ 
some  they  are  evergreen,  Init  in  others 
they  fatle  in  the  autumn,  wliilst  a few  arc 
charged,  as  well  a,s  the  young  branches, 

I with  Ktniidiilar  dots.  The  small,  generally 
green  flowers  are  in  cymes  Iu  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  nuniernus  Iu  the  males,  and 
fnv  or  single  in  the  females.  In  the  ftirmer 
tliey  are  nitule  up  of  a live-leaved  eidyi. 
five  petals,  and  live  stainens  sujiported 
on  a central  column  and  arranged  like  tho 
, branches  of  a rliandclicr ; the  base  of  the 
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f column  is  surrounded  by  two  rows  of 
! glands,  live  of  them  large  and  two-  or 
' thrce-lobed,  and  five  smaller,  each  of  them 
entire  or  two-lobed.  In  the  female  flower 
the  calyx  and  corolla  is  the  same  as  in  the 
male,  but  the  disc  is  made  up  of  five  bifid 
glands  only,  and  the  three-lobed  ovary  is 
crowned  by  a three-branched  style,  each 
branch  bifid  at  the  point  and  bent  back  on 
the  ovary.  The  fruit  is  a three-celled  cap- 
sule with  three  seeds.  The  only  reported 
i useful  species  is  C.  laiicMlata,  a native 
of  Abyssinia,  where  It  Is  said  to  be  used  for 
stopping  dysentery  in  cattle.  CA.  A.  B.] 

CLYPEA.  A name  which  has  been  given 
to  certain  Menispermacea;,  now  referred  to 
SUphunia,  [M.  T.  M.] 

CLYPEATE.  Having  the  form  of  an 
ancient  buckler ; the  same  as  Scutate. 


by  a spurious  transverse  partition.  The 
species  will  grow  in  the  south  of  England 
in  sheltered  situations.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CNEORUM.  (Pr.)  Daphne  Cneorum. 

CNESTIDIUM.  Dr.  Planchon  has  des- 
crllied  under  this  name  a Central  American 
tree  of  the  order  Connaruce<e.  It  has  com- 
pound leaves  covered  with  thick  red 
down  ; clustered  flowers,  which  have  a 
calyx  consisting  of  flve  parts,  adhering 
together  for  a time,  but  at  length  breaking 
Irregularly  into  two  or  three  divisions;  ten 
stamens,  five  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
rest,  and  confluent  in  a ring  at  their  base  ; 
and  flve  ovaries  with  as  many  thread- 
shaped  styles.  Thefruit  consists  of  a single 
follicle  from  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
maining four,  covered  with  red  down,  and 
containing  a single  seed.  [M.  T,  M.] 


CLYPEOLA.  A genus  of  small  annual, 
herbs,  belonging  to  Cruciferce,  natives  of 
Southern  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 
They  have  the  habit  of  the  annual  si>ecie8 
of  AlysBum,  but  differ  in  having  an  in- 
dehiscent  orbicular,  flattened  and  margined 
pouch  containing  a single  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CNEMIDIA.  If  to  the  flowers  of  alarge 
Phyeuriu  are  added  the  foliage  and  habit 
of  some  herbaceous-leaved  Cypripediunt, 
the  reader  will  form  .some  idea  of  this 
singular  genus  of  orchids.  The  few  spe- 
cies known  are  all  Indian.  C.  angulosa 
has  also  been  called  Gavindovia  nervosa, 
and  Decaisnea  anguiosa. 

CNEMIDO.STACHYS.  A genns  of  Euphor- 
hiacece,  known  also  as  Microstaehys,  and 
composed  of  herbs  seldom  more  than  two 
feet  high,  with  twiggy  branches,  and 
alternate,  linear,  entire  or  serrate  leaves. 
The  inconspicuous  flowers  are  male  and 
female  on  the  same  plant ; the  males  in 
slender  spikes,  have  a three-parted  calyx 
and  three  free  stamens;  the  females,  single 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  have  a calyx  like 
the  males,  and  a th  ree-lobed  ovary,  crowned 
with  a three-parted  style.  The  capsule, 
about  the  size  of  a pea  when  ripe,  is  either 
, smooth  or  covered  with  rough  points,  and 
; is  three-celled,  each  cell  with  a single  seed. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  species  are 
Brazilian.  One  (C.  Chamcelea)  Is  common 
to  India  and  Africa,  and  another,  which 
has  been  called  Elaehocroton  aspericoccum, 
is  found  in  Tropical  Australia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CNEORUM.  A genus  of  uncertain  posi- 
tion, but  closely  allied  to  the  Rutacea.  It 
consists  of  small  shrubs  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean  region,  the  Canary  Isles,  etc. 
They  have  narrow,  entire  leaves;  yellow 
flowers  with  three  or  four  sessile  equal 
petals,  larger  than  the  sepals,  inserted 
beneath  the  disc ; three  or  four  stamens 
attached  to  the  stalk  bearing  the  three  or 
four-lobed  ovary,  which  has  two  ovules  In 
each  of  its  three  orfourcompartmenta  The 
fnnt  when  ripe  consists  of  three  or  four 
segments,  which  separate  one  from  the 
other,  and  are  fleshy  externally,  bony 
internally,  and  divided  Into  two  cavities 


CNESTIS.  A name  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  to  scratch,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  hairs  on  the  fruit,  which  Irri- 
tate the  skin.  It  is  applie<l  to  a genus 
of  Cmnaraceo!  consisting  of  shrubs  fre- 
quently of  climbing  habit,  with  alternate 
coin]K)und  thick  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
live-parted  flowers : which  bear  ten  sta- 
mens, flve  shorter  than  the  remainder, 
and  flve  sessile  ovaries,  with  two  ascending 
ovules.  The  fruit  consists  of  flve  or  fewer 
follicles,  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  and 
containing  but  one  seed.  Two  or  three 
species  are  in  cultivation,  natives  of 
Guinea,  the  Mauritius,  etc.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CNICU8.  A thistle-like  genus  of  Compo- 
sitce,  known  by  the  following  charac- 
ters:—Bracts  of  the  involucre  leathery, 
extended  into  a long  hard  pinnated 
spine ; fruits  furrowed,  marked  with  a 
broad  scar  on  one  side;  pappus  In  three 
rows,  the  outer  horny,. short,  the  next  com- 
posed of  ten  long  bristles,  the  third  of  ten 
short  bristles.  The  English  plume  thistles, 
formerly  Included  in  a genus  of  the  same 
name, but  differing  from  the  above,  are  now 
referred  to  Carduus.  Of  the  true  genus 
Cnicus  the  most  remarkable  is  C.  bene~ 
dictus,  a native  of  the  Levant  and  Persia, 
but  now  widely  distributed.  The  plant  was 
formerly  esteemed  as  a tonic,  diaphoretic, 
etc.,  but  is  now  little  used.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CNIDOSCOLUS.  A genus  of  Euphorbi- 
acece,  corajwsed  of  a few  shrubs  or  her- 
baceous plants,  all  of  them  confined  to 
tropical  America.  On  the  one  hand  they 
are  nearly  related  to  Jatropha,  on  the 
other  to  Manihot,  but  differ  from  the 
former  in  having  no  i>etal8,  and  from  the 
latter  in  the  filaments  of  their  stamens 
being  united  into  a central  column,  not 
free.  Their  stems  are  often  fleshy  atid 
gouty,  and  are  furnished  with  stalked 
leaves,  which  in  most  cases  are  armed 
with  straight  hairs,  w'hich  sting  most  viru- 
lently; the  blades  are  sometimes  entire, 
but  mostly  palraately-lobed.  The  small 
white  flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  or 
axillary  cymes,  the  females  few  and  oc- 
cupying the  central  portion  of  the  C3Tiie ; 
the  males  more  numerous  and  occupying 
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1 the  lateral  parts.  In  both  males  and  fe 
1 males  the  calyx  Is  tubular  with  a flvo- 
lulled  limb,  and  encloses  In  the  former  ten 
1 stamens  united  Into  a column  and  ar 
rauifed  In  two  tiers;  and  In  the  latter  a 
three-lobed  orary  crowned  with  three 
1 stigmas  torn  at  the  ajicx.  The  three-celle<! 

capsular-fmit  Is  about  the  size  of  a large 
: pea,  and  covered  with  sharp  hairs,  each 
cell  conhalulng  but  one  seed. 

1 C.  stimulaTu  is  a plant  of  the  Southern 
' American  states,  and  has  palmately-lobed 
. leaves  fmm  four  to  eight  Inches  long. 

The  lacerated  segments  are  covered  with 
1 spreading  hairs,  which  sting  fearfully  the 
j bare  feet  of  the  negroes  when  they  tread 
<in  them ; it  is  sometimes  called  on  this 
account ‘Tread  Softly.'  Its  tuberous  roots 
1 are  said  to  be  eatable  like  those  of  the 
ca.ssava  or  manihot.  C.  giiinqnrlubiu  has 
been  In  cultivation,  but  it  stings  so  ter- 
ribly that  few  people  care  to  keep  It.  The 
, effects  of  the  sting  arc  various  on  different 
C4instltutions.  Some  on  being  stung  tall 
1 down  and  are  quite  unconscious  for  a 
j length  of  time ; hut  others  are  not  so  af- 
fected. In  both  cases  an  excruciating 
1 l>aln  Is  felt,  which  lasts  for  some  days, 

, and  the  parts  swell  and  sometimes  con- 
tinue swollen,  accompanied  with  an  itching 
sensation  for  months.  [A.  A.  H.] 

COACERVATK.  The  same  os  Clustered. 

1 'COADNATE,  COADCNATE.  The  same 
1 as  Connate. 

COALITIO.  The  growing  of  one  thing 
I to  another;  as  that  of  petals,  which  pro- 
1 duces  a monopetalous  corolla,  Jic. 

COARCTATE.  Contracted ; drawn  close 
1 together. 

COARCTCRE.  The  neck  of  a plant.  See 
Collum. 

COBJKA.  Tills  small  genus  of  phlox- 
worts  consists  of  climbing  tendrilled 
plants,  with  pinnate  foliage,  and  large 
tiell-shaped  flowers  produced  singly  from 
the  leaf  axils.  Although  at  first  sight  they 
appear  to  liave  little  In  common  with  the 
other  plants  of  this  order,  and  really  differ 
essentially  in  habi  t,they  yet  agree  with  them 
in  their  most  important  structuralfeatures. 
The  genus  is  distinguished  by  Its  large 
leafy  permanent  live  parted  calyx;  decll- 
nale  stamens  and  style ; three-celled  ovary 
surrounded  at  Its  base  by  a fleshy  annular 
disc;  and  large  flat  winged  geed8,lmhrlcated 
In  a double  row.  C.  tcandfru,  the  most  In- 
1 terestliig  sitccies,  is  a well-known  summer 
climber  of  very  rapid  growth.  Its  leaves 
are  composed  of  three  pairs  of  elliptic 
leaflets,  the  midrib  being  terminated  by  a 
branched  tendril ; It  has  large  bell-shai>ed 
flowers,  which  are  at  flrst  green,  but  ulti- 
mately assume  a deep  violet  hue.  C.  met- 
croMrma  has  smaller  yellowish-green 
flowers,  with  stamens  twice  as  long  as  the 
1 corolla,  and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  lan- 
1 ceolate.  [W.  T.] 

j OOB-NUT.  A variety  of  the  Hazel,  Cory- 

hw  Avellana.  —,  JAMAICA.  The  seeds 
of  Omphatea  triandra, 

COBCRGIA.  A genus  of  ornamental 
AmarylliiUiceiie,  having  tunicated  bulbs, 
lorately  linear  glauccscent  leaves,  and  a 
twieedged  scape  supporting  a tenninal 
umbel  of  few  showy  flowers.  The  perianth 
Is  funnel-shaped,  with  an  elongated  an- 
gular Incurved  tube,  swollen  towards  the 
top,  a regular  six-parted  Imbricated  some- 
what spreading  limb,  and  a short  cam- 
panulate  cup,  bearing  on  Its  margin  the 
six  stamens  and  six  Intermediate  biden- 
tatclol>e8;  the  ovary  Is  three-celled  with 
numerous  ovules.  There  are  eight  or  ten 
Biwcles  known,  and  these  are  natives  of 
I’eru.  The  type  of  the  genus,  C.  inenmata. 
Is  a very  handsome  plant,  with  bulbs  like 
1 those  of  the  Jncnl>a-a  lily,  five  or  six  ol>- 
long  linear  hluntish,  slightly  glaucous 
leaves,  and  a scape  two  and  a half  feet 
high,  8ui>portlng  a four-flowered  umbel  of 
I>endent  flowers,  about  five  Inches  In 
length,  of  abrilliant  salmon-orange  colour, 
the  tube  of  which  Is  bluntly  three-cornered, 
very  slender  at  the  base,  widened  upwards 
and  dividing  Into  a moderately-spreading 
limb  of  six  ovate-elliptic  st-gments  an  inch 
long,  lighter  in  colour  and  more  pinky 
than  the  lul>e,  and  with  a green  centml 
stripe.  The  crown  Is  short  and  erect,  with 
six  green  bifid  lobes  lietween  the  stamens, 
which  about  etual  the  limb  in  length  and 
are  shorter  than  the  style.  C.  triehroma, 
a species  with  a flve-flowered  umbel  and 
flowers  three  Inches  long,  the  tube  light 
red,  the  limb  white  within,  green  without, 
and  with  green-tipped  teeth  to  the  cup,  is 
said  to  lie  cultivated  In  pots  with  great 
care  In  Mexico,  where  It  flowers  at  various 
seasons.  C.  varieauta  has  four-flowered 
umbels,  the  tul>e  of  the  flowers  yellow  and 
red,  and  the  limb  yellow  outside,  white 
within,  margined  with  rose,  and  tipped 
with  green.  C.  lulea,  formerly  named 
Clinanthiu,  and  subsequently  Clilanthes, 
has  a two-flowered  scai>e,  the  flowers  yel- 
low and  about  two  inches  long.  The  genus 
wa-s  named  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
fiaxe  Coburg,  now  king  of  the  Belgians, 
who,  when  resident  at  Claremont,  was  a 
great  patron  of  horticultural  and  botanical 
science.  The  name  has  also  lieen  aiiplled 
to  another  group  of  amarylllds,  now 
merged  In  Hippeantrun.  It  Is. written  Co- 
burghia  by  Dr.  Herbert.  [T.  M.] 

COBWEBBED.  Covered  with  loose, 
white,  entangled,  thin  hairs,  resembling 
the  web  of  a spider. 

COCA.  Erythrorylmi  Coca^  the  leaves  of 
which  arc  used  os  stimulants  by  the  Peru- 
vian Indians. 

COCALLERA.  A Brazilian  name  for  a 
decoction  of  Croton  perdicipet. 

COCARDEAD,  (Fr.)  Mathiola  fenestra- 
lie, 

COCCIDIA.  A name  applied  to  that  form 
of  the  conceptacics  In  the  rose-spored 
Afpw,  which  consists  of  globular  tubercles 

with  a cellular  wall  continued  from  the 
sulistance  of  the  frond,  whether  partly 
confluent  with  It  or  free,  and  not  oiH-nliii 
In  Koneral  by  a terminal  pore.  Examples 
are  afforded  by  /fh'<w)aeiimand  OTarilaria. 
The  elonttated  proceseeg  In  such  alme  as 
, Gigartina  mamUlosaaTv  simply  called  tuher- 
! cles.  In  this  s|>ecle«.  at  least,  there  Isapore 
for  the  exit  of  the  sjiores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

COCCIGUOLE.  (Fr.)  ^Yitillaria  Mrlea,' 

gri9. 

COCCINKrs.  Pure  carmine 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 


colour. 


COOTNIA.  A climbing  shrub  of  the 
gourd  family,  common  In  the  hedires  of 
India,  where  It  grows  like  our  bryony.  C. 
inmai,  the  only  species,  h.as  large  white 
dicEclous  flower.s,  with  five  stamens  united 
together  by  their  fllaments  Into  a column 
^’.aring  three  parcels  of  wary  anthers.  The 
feinale  flower  has  three  sterile  stamens, 
united  In  three  parcels;  and  the  style  is 
short  and  trifld.  The  fruit  is  oblong, 
m.arked  with  ten  white  lines;  when  ripe  it 
is  of  a red  colour,  bursting  Irregularly, 
and  haring  several  seeds  provided  with  a 
gelatinous  covering.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
used  by  the  natives  In  their  curries ; the 
leaves  and  other  portions  are  also  u.«ed 
medicinally.  [U.  T.  M.] 

CO^OBRYON'.  A South  African  climb- 
ing .shrub  of  the  pepper  family  has  l>een 
j m.a<le  the  type  of  a genus  with  the  above 
name.  The  flowers  are  perfect,  in  densely 
crowdiHl  stalked  spikes  placed  opposite 
to  the  leaves,  and  each  flower  protected 
by  stalked  jieltate  roundish  bracts ; there 
are  two  stamens,  and  sometimes  a third; 
and  the  ovary  is  ses.sile,  the  style  short 
The  fruit  Is  a l»erry,  crowned  by  the  per- 
sistent style.  C.  capeme  possesses  sto- 
machic properties.  [M.  T.  .M.j 

COOTOCYP.SELU.M.  A genus  of  Cineho- 
nocroewitha  four-parted  calyx;  a funnel- 
8harH.‘<l  ituiated  corolla;  a two-celled 
many-sceded  Iierry ; ajid  a style  imrily 
divided  into  two.  The  name  refers  to  the 
vase-like  fonn  of  the  fruit.  C.  reimit,  a 
west  Indian  ereeping-plant.  Is  In  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  Interesting  from  its  blue- 
purple  berries.  [jj,  x.  MO 

CO«X)DE.S.  Resembling  pills;  consist- 
ing of  spheroidal  gninulailona 

COCfYIEOBA.  A genus  of  polygon- 
aceous  plants,  one  of  which,  C.  uvifera  is 
known  In  the  West  Indies  as  the  .^side 
t.raia-,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  peri- 
anth, which  becomes  pulpy,  and  of  a violet 
colour,  and  surrounds  the  ripe  fruit.  By 
tills  character  also  the  genua  Is  distln- 
giiishcd  among  Its  fellows.  The  pulpy  pe- 
rianth has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour.  An 
extract  is  prejiarcd  from  the  plant,  which 
Is  so  astringent  as  to  rival  kino  in  Us 
effects.  [M,  T ^ 

COCCEI,ra.  This  name  Is  liable  to  nils- 
leatl  the  general  reader,  who  might  siip- 
I pose  it  to  aiipiy  to  the  plant  producing  the 
poisouous  berries  called  Cocculut  Indicut. 


•'owevT^Tare  the  produce  of'Tn 
^lltd  gc-nus  Anatmrta:  which  see.  C<g- 
Ctt/ics  iHdongs  to  the  same  family,  Vitiit- 

With  unisexual  flowers  having  six  senal. 
six  petals,  and  six  stamens;  the  female 
flowers  have  three  ovaries  placed  on  a 

I ^■'"ft  stalk,  the  styles  erect,  cylindrical 

The  fruit  is  a dnija?  with  a bony  shell  eon- 
taining  a curved  seed.  C.  laurifoUa  furms 
an  exception  to  the  general  X “n  [h  s 
off '*^11  Its  stems  are  erect 

^ not  Climbing.  The  Id.uit  producing  iV 
; him  ha  root  was  formerly  referred  to  this 

II  a'  »"  J'><llnn  siwcles, 

^ is  msed  In  decoction  In  cases  of  rheiil 

or  mit.  See  al.so  1 nuntpora,  [M.  T.  MJ 

I COCOrs.  A shell;  a carpel,  which  senar- 

?o7t^lJ  m‘;d"X.rr™'“  ^ 

COCHfeb'E.  (Pr.)  Pyrm  Auciiparia. 

COCH INEAL-FIG.  Opuntia cochinilU/era, 

COCHLEAR.  A tenn  used  In  describing 
f ^tlvfuion;  wberi  one  piece,  )>cing  lanrer 
than  the  of  bers,an<lbolIowed  like  a lielnjet 
, or  bowl,  covers  all  the  others;  as  iu 
I AeonituiiL 

I COCKLE  ARIA.  A penus  of  Crttci/frfp, 
represented  In  this  country  by  the  dls- 
similar-lookiniDr  Horse-radish  and  the  Rcur- 
p'-ffr5W8,  m the  essential  iMirts  of  whose 
nowers,  however,  the  correspondence  is 
close.  The  points  of  distinction  between 
this  genus  ami  its  allies  are  the  entire  white 
petals,  the  stamens  not  being  toothed, 
and  espcehally  the  roundish  pod  or  silU-uIri, 
the  valves  of  which  are  very  convex,  the 
, partition  l>etweeii  them  very  broad.  The 
I embyro  la  so  fidded  up  that  the  young 
root  or  radicle  lies  along  the  edge  of  the 
two  Hat  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves. 

I C.Ar«t,/rocialaihecommon  Horse-radish 
[ whose  large  coarsely-totithed  rough  leaves, 
and  tall  stem  iK-aring  a profusion  of  white 
flowei-s.  are  well  known.  The  lowest  leaves 
.ir*^***"'”^*^  deeply  and  irregularly  divi- 
uetl  like  the  teeth  of  a comb,  the  upisT  ones 
' become  smaller  and  narrower.  The  root- 
stock Is  the  part  ust‘d  for  culinary  puristses 
for  Its  pungent  taste.  Dreadful  accidents 
I have  occurred  from  mi.stakiiig  the  root  of 
nconlto  for  Horse-radish,  as  nientlotied 
under  Aconitum.  The  plant  very  rarely 
IKirfeets  Us  fruit  In  this  eouiitrj-.  C.  ojUci- 
nalit.  the  Scurvy-gnss,  is  a small  low 
growing  plant,  with  thick  egg-shapetl- 
eordatc  leaves,  the  upiair  of  wjilch  clasp 
the  stem  ; unlike  the  preceding  siiecies,  the 
pods  have  a very  prominent  rlh  In  the 
centre  of  each  valve.  This  plant  was  for- 
nierly  used  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  is  still 
used  In  salads,  as  watercress  Is.  It  is  coin- 
mnn  In  some  parts  of  Scotland.  C.  danica 
varieties  of 

this  species.  ' pi  m]] 
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I COCIILEARIFORM.  Spoon*8Uaped. 

I COCJILEATE.  Twisted  In  a short  spire, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  convolutions  of  a 
1 snall-sholl;  asthepodof  JfcdicagococAleatu, 
* cr  the  seed  of  Salicumia. 

I 

I COCHLIA  triotaefa.  A small  orcbld- 
I acts>U8  epiphyte  from  Java,  with  fleshy 
leaves,  and  small  purple  flowers  growing  in 
heads. 

I COCHLIDIOSPERMATE.  Seeds  which 
are  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on 
! the  other,  owing  to  unequal  growth,  or 
I anomalous  structure,  as  In  reronica, 

COCHLIDirM.  A synonym  of  Jfono- 
promma,  a genua  of  curious  small  tropical 
fcnis.  [T.  M.] 

COCHLIOHA  lifntiflora.  A handsome 
Peruvian  epiphytal  orchid,  with  thin 
pseudobulbs  and  itarcliment-llke  leaves. 
The  flowers  appear  In  dense  spikes,  and 
have  the  Up  adnate  to  the  column  as  In 
Kpidendrum-,  but  the  pollen  apparatus  Is 
that  of  the  ranifetr.  A second  unimbllshed 
species  of  the  genus  has  been  sent  from 
the  Quitinian  Alps  by  Dr.  Jameson. 

t'OCHLOSPEUMUM.  A genus  of  small 
trees  or  shrulw,  natives  of  Tropical  India, 
Africa,  .and  Amerlc.a,  as  well  as  In  North 
Australia.  They  are  placed  by  some  among 
the  CitUieea,  and  by  others  among  the 
Terj\atTi>miaet<t,  but  are  easily  recognised 
from  any  genus  In  either  of  these  families 
tiy  their  palmately-lobed  leaves.  These  are 
alternate,  furnished  with  long  stalks,  and 
bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  some  of 
the  maples.  The  large  yellow  flowers  arc  In 
terminal  panicles,  and  generally  open  and 
wither  before  the  leaves  make  their  appear- 
anee.  They  are  composed  of  a flve-divided 
calyx,  flve  large  nearly  round  petals,  and 
very  numerous  stamens  surrounding  a 
one-cellc-d  ovary  crowned  by  a single  tin- 
branched  style.  The  capsular  fruit  when 
ripe  Is  In  size  and  form  like  a i>car,  and 
oiams  with  three  or  live  valves.  The  seeds 
are  small,  very  numerous,  and  covered 
with  a cottony  down. 

C.  Gossppiiim  Is  a sliruh  or  small  tree 
found  In  the  peninsula  of  India.  Us  llvc- 
lobcd  leaves  arc  smooth  above  and  downy 
underneath,  and.  Including  the  stalk,  more 
than  a foot  long.  The  numerous  yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles  are  ahout  four 
Inehes  across.  From  the  stem  of  this  plant 
a gum  called  Kuleera  Is  obtained,  and  It  Is 
UM'd  as  a snhstltute  for  gum  tragacanth 
because  of  Its  viscidity.  The  cottony  sub- 
stance which  adheres  to  the  seeds  is  some- 
times used  for  stufliiig  pillows  and  cush- 
ions. Much  like  this  Is  C.  intigne,  a native 
of  Brazil,  but  its  le-aves  ,nre  smaller  and 
have  serrate  lobes.  The  Hrazllians  make 
use  of  a decoction  of  the  roots  of  this  plant 
against  Internal  pains,  and  prineipally 
against  those  whirh  are  the  result  of  falls 
and  other  accidents ; they  also  aWnn  that 
this  decoction  curca  abscesses  wlilch  have 
already  formed. 

C.  PUtnehoni,  a native  of  Western  Africa, 


, Is  a shrub  about  flve  feet  high,  with  alteb 
I natc  three  or  flve-lobcd  leaves  which  are 
pubescent  underneath.  According  to  Mr, 

' Barter,  who  gathered  the  plant,  ‘ each 
I shoot  rises  from  a stool,  is  unbranched, 

I and  hears  on  tlie  apex  a cluster  of  yellow 
' flowers  three  to  four  Inches  across.  The 
roots  are  large  and  succulent,  and  yield 
‘ the  only  yellow  dye  with  which  the  people 
are  acquainted.  It  Is  a common  plant  on 
Ihe  river  ynorra.’  Another  species,  C.  finc- 
torium,  a native  of  Senegamblu,  Is  said  to 
I have  a thick  tut>erou8  root-stock,  which 
; furnishes  a yellow  dye,  known  to  the  na- 
tives as  Fayar,  and  used  for  dying  cotton 
stuffs,  as  well  as  In  mefhclne  In  cases  of 
amcnorrhoea.  The  flowers  of  this  only  are 
known,  and  very  likely  It  is  not  different 
from  the  last-mentioned  species.  The  ' 
woolly  covering  of  the  seeds  gives  rise  to 
the  name  of  the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I COCKhE-BURR,  An  American  name 
for  Xanthium. 

COCKSCOMB.  Cflotia  eri$tata. 

COCK'S-HEAD.  Onobrychit  CajnU-galli, 

COCK'S-SPDU  THORN.  CraUtgxu  Cnu- 
galli. 

COCOA  or  CACAO.  The  seeds  of  Theo- 
broma  Cacao. 

COCOA-NUT.  The  nut  of  Cofno  tiuri/cra. 

I — , DOUBLE  or  SE.A.  The  nut  of  Lodoicta 
1 seychellarum.  . 

COCOA-PLUM.  Tlio  fruit  of  Chryiobala- 
nu»  I coco. 

COCOA-ROOT  or  COCO.  The  root  of 
CoiocaMa  antiqiwrxim,  used  as  an  esculent 
In  tropical  countries. 

COCO,  LE  PETIT.  Theophrasta  Jutna. 

COCOS.  Tlie  well-known  Cocoa-nut  free 
{ Is  the  typeof  this  genus  of  palms,  to  which, 

; In  addition,  about  a dozen  oilier  species  { 
' belong.  They  mostly  form  tall  graceful 
trees,and  the  majority  of  them  are  natives 
I of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  one 
I only,  thecoromonCoroa-nut,beingfound In  I 
I Asia  or  Africa.  Their  leaves  are  very  large  ( 

[ and  pinnate.  Their  flowers  are  of  separate 
sexes  prnlucod  on  the  same  spike,  both 
haring  a calyx  consisting  of  three  sepals,  | 
and  a corolla  of  three  petals,  the  males 
containing  six  stamens  united  at  the  base,  I 
and  the  females  an  cgg-sliapcd  ovary,  with  , 
a short  style  and  three  stigmas,  and  some- 
times six  barren  stamens.  The  fnilt  Is 
cither  elliptical,  or  egg-shaped  and  three- 
sided.  and  contains  a single  seed  enclosed 
In  a hard  bony  shell,  which  has  three  round 
holes  at  Its  base,  and  is  surrounded  by  a dry 
fibrous  husk. 

The  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  C.  nvetfira.  Is  now 
so  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the 
tropics,  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  ascertain 
Us  native  country  ; there  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  It  Is  Indigenous  to  some  part  ; 
of  Asia,  probably  .Southern  India.  It  ex- 
ists In  vast  quantities  on  the  Malabar  and  I 
Coromandel  coasts,  and  adjacent  islands,  [ 
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growing  In  the  greatest  luxuriance  upon 
sandy  or  n>cky  sea-shores,  and  evidently 
preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  8ea,alihougli 
it  sometimes  occurs  a considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  It  is  also  common  In  .Vfrica, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  exten- 
sive geographical  distriliutlon  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  the  tree  growing  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  sea,  that  the  ripe 
fruits,  falling  on  the  lMrach,are  washed  away 
by  the  waves,  and  afterwards  cast  uptm 
some  far-distant  shores,  where  they  readily 
vegetate.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  coral 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  liave  become 
covered  with  these  palms.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  triangular  form 
of  the  fruit  facilitates  its  progress  through 
the  waves. 

The  Cocoa-nut  Palm  has  a cylindrical 
trunk,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  sixty 
or  one  hundred  feet,  its  outside  being 
marked  with  scars,  indicating  the  places 
from  which  leaves  have  fallen  away.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a crown  of  gracefully 
curved  feather}'  or  pinnate  leaves,  each  of 
which  Is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  comia)sed  of  a strong  tough 
central  fiwtstalk,  with  numerous  narrow 
long  and  8hari>-potiited  leaflets  arranged 
along  both  sides  of  it,  giving  the  entire  leaf 
the  appearance  of  a gigiintic  feather:  the 
base  of  the  stalk  spreads  out  so  as  to  clasp 
the  stem,  and  is  surrounded  by  a kind  of 
fibrous  network  of  a llght-browm  colour. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  on  branching 
spikes  five  or  six  feet  lung,  and  enclosed  in  a 
strong  tough  imlnted  sheath  (si>athe),which 
splits  open  on  the  under  side,  disfdaying 
the  delicately  white  but  inconspicuous 
flowers.  They  are  succeeded  by  bunches 
containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  fruits, 
each  of  which  is  about  a foot  long  by  six 
or  eight  inches  wide,  of  a three-sided  form, 
and  covered  by  a thick  fibrous  rind  or 
husk,  enclosing  a single  seed  contained  in 
a hard  shell,  which  is  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Cocoa-nut  in  this  country. 

The  uses  of  this  palm  are  so  numerous 
that  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  them.  In  this  countr}'  we 
know  comparatively  little  of  its  value.  It  is 
true  that  we  arc  indebted  to  it  for  several 
very  useful  articles,  such  as  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  and  the  cocoa-nuts  them- 
selves ; but  they  are  all  articles  that  we 
might  contrive  to  do  without.  In  tropical 
countries,  however,  such  as  Southeni  India 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  case  is  very 
different ; there  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm  fur- 
nishes the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its 
culture  and  the  preparation  of  its  various 
products  afford  emphiyment  to  a large 
part  of  the  population.  Every  part  of  the 
tree  is  put  to  some  useful  purpose.  The 
outside  rind  or  husk  of  the  fruit  yields  the 
flbre  from  which  the  well-known  cocoa-nut 
matting  is  manufactured.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain it  the  husks  are  soaked  in  salt  water 
for  six  or  twelve  months,  when  the  flbre  Is 
easily  separated  by  beating,  and  is  made 
up  into  a coarse  kind  of  yam  called  coir. 
In  1858  we  Imported  gl.lSScwts.  of  this  flbre. 


Besides  its  use  formatting,  it  is  jxtensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  jf  cordage, 
being  greatly  valued  for  ships'  cables,  and 
although  these  cables  are  roug  i to  handle 
and  nut  so  neat-looking  as  the  made  of 
hemp,  their  greater  elasticity  n uders  them 
suiH,Tior  for  some  purposes.  Oi  her  articles 
of  minor  importance  are  now  n ade  of  this 
flbre,  such  as  clothes-  and  oth  r brushes, 
brooms,  hats,  &c. ; and  when  curled  and 
dyed  it  is  used  for  stuffing  cus  ilons,  mat- 
tresses, &c.,  as  a substitute  for  horse-hair.  | 

The  next  important  pnaluct  the  fruit  | 
is  the  oil  procured  by  boiling  ai  id  pressing 
the  white  kernel  of  the  nut  (all  uroeu).  It  j 
is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  In  ! 
tropical  countries,  and  while  fr  ;sh  is  used 
in  cookery;  but  in  this  countr:  it  Is  seini- 
solid,  and  has  generally  a somet'hat  rancid 
smell  and  taste.  By  pressure  it  i i separated 
into  two  parts  — one,  called  itearine.  Is 
solid,  and  is  used  In  the  manifacture  of 
stearlne  candles ; the  other,  belt:  g liquid,  Is 
bunied  in  lamps.  As  an  article  A food  the 
kernel  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  tropics.  In  :be  Lacc-a- 
dives  it  forms  the  chief  food,  each  person 
consuming  four  nuts  per  day,  and  the  fluid, 
commonly  called  milk,  which  It  contains, 
affords  them  an  agreeable  beverage.  While 
young  they  yield  a delicious  substance  re- 
sembling blanc-inauge.  The  hard  shells  of 
the  nut  arc  made  into  spoons,  drinking 
cups,  lamps,  &c. ; reduced  to  charcoal  and 
pulverised  they  afford  an  excellent  tooth- 
powder,  and  very  good  lamp-black  is  made 
from  them. 

Amongst  other  products  of  this  palm 
may  be  mentioned  ‘ toddy,’  which  is  ob- 
talnetl  by  the  same  process  as  that  des- 
cribed under  Boratsus  fiabeUifomiis.  When 
fermented  it  is  intoxicating,  and  strong 
arrack  is  distilled  from  it,  l>eeides  which  It 
yields  vinegar  and  ‘jaggery  ’ or  sugar. 

The  leaves  are  greatly  used  for  thatching  I 
houses,  for  platting  Into  mats,  baskets, 
hats,  and  similar  articles ; and  from  strljis 
of  the  hard  footstalk  very  neat  combs  for 
the  hair  are  made.  The  unexpanded  leaves 
cut  out  of  the  heart  of  the  tree  are  used  in 
the  same  way  that  we  use  cabbages.  The 
brown  fibrous  network  from  the  base  of 
the  leaves  is  substituted  for  sieves,  and  also 
made  into  fi.shermen’s  garments.  And  the 
extremely  hard  wood  obtained  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  trunk  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  both  houses  and  tlieir  fur- 
niture. In  this  country,  under  the  name  of 
Porcupine  wood,  it  is  made  Into  w’ork- 
boxes,  and  other  fancy  articles.  Finally, 
we  may  mention  that  the  natives  attribute 
various  medicinal  qualities  to  this  palm. 
The  flowers  they  employ  as  an  astringent, 
the  roots  as  a febrifuge,  the  milk  in  oi>- 
thalmla,  &c. 

Few  of  the  other  species  of  this  genus 
present  particular  features  of  Interest.  G. 
butyracea,  a native  of  Kew  Grenada,  yields 
toddy,  but  the  manner  of  extracting  It  is 
very  different  to  the  process  employed  In 
Elastern  countries.  The  tree  is  cut  down, 
and  a long  cavity  excavated  in  its  trunk 
near  the  top ; In  three  days’  time  this  cavity 
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Is  found  to  be  full  of  toddy,  which.  It 
must  be  borne  In  mind,  l9  the  sup  of  the 
tree.  Its  seeds  yield  a seml-solld  oil.  C. 
atronata,  a small  Brazilian  species  not 
more  than  thirty  feet  high,  has  a pithy 
substance  In  the  Interior  of  Its  stem, 
which  is  used  as  food  ; Its  seeds  also  yOelti 
oil.  The  Cocoa-nut  Palm  Is  represented  In 
Plate  7,  ng.  d.  QA.  a 

COCOTIER.  (Pr.)  Cocot  nncifera, 

COCRISTE.  (Fr.)  ShinatUhus  major. 

COD.^CANTHCS.  A small  genus  of 
Indian  herlipceous  plants,  lielonglng  to 
Acanthacece,  and  haring  the  habit  of  Cam- 
paniita  ranunculoiJet.  The  drooping  blue 
flowers  are  In  comi>ound  one-sided  racemes 
at  the  ends  of  the  stem  or  branches  ; they 
are  furnished  with  small  bracts  and  bme- 
teoles.  The  calyx  is  Cfiually  five-parted ; 
the  corolla  has  a short  caiii|>anulate  tube, 
j and  a five-cleft  limb;  there  are  only  two 
Included  stamens  owing  to  the  non-de- 
relopnient  of  the  other  pair ; the  style  Is 
free.  The  racemose  Inflorescence  of  this 
genus  obviously  separates  It  from  the 
allied  genera  PhlebnpUyllum  and  Kndopogon, 
which  have  their  flowers  In  spikes.  [W.  C.] 

[ COOAZZIA.  A name  g^lven  by  Karsten 
and  Trlaiia  to  Delottoma  itUeyri/olium. 

i CODDA-PAN.VA.  The  Talipot  Palm, 
Corypha  timbraculi/era. 

COUESO  BEL  PICO.  A name  applied 
in  Tenerilfe  to  Adenocarpus  fraukenioidea. 

CODIA.  A synonyme  of  Piaonia. 

I CODI-EIT.M.  Agenusof  the  spurgewort 
I family  found  In  the  Moluccas,  and  the  is- 
lands to  the  north  of  Australia.  It  Is 
composed  of  shrubs  which  have  much  the 
apiicarance  of  Auruha.  They  differ  from 
Croton,  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  al- 
lied, In  having  very  numerous  stamens  In 
the  male  flowers,  and  in  the  females  being 
destitute  of  petals.  Their  beautiful  palutetl 
leaves,  which  are  shortly  stalked  and  col- 
lected princliially  at  the  apex  of  tho 
branches,  vao’  much  In  form  In  the  same 
species,  lieing  either  linear  or  broadly  oval, 
generally  alaiut  six  Inches  long,  and  Quite 
smooth  with  entire  margins.  The  green 
Inconspicuous  flowers  are  male  and  female 
on  different  racemes  on  the  same  plant  : 
the  males  with  a calyx  of  five  divisions, 
five  small  petals,  and  very  numerous  sta- 
mens, and  the  females  with  a similar  hut 
smaller  calyx,  no  |»etals,  and  a three-lobcd 
ovary  crowned  with  a trifId  style.  The 
fruit  is  a three-celled  caiisule  about  the 
size  of  a pea : each  cell  with  a single  seed. 

V.  pirtnm  Is  a shrub  often  met  with  In 
stoves,  where  it  Is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  lieauliful  leaves,  which  arc  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  or  sometimes  yellow  mot- 
tled and  variegated  with  green.  In  the 
Moluccas,  its  native  country,  it  is  culti- 
vated about  the  houses,  and  used  for 
fences.  The  Inhabitants  also  decorate  their 
triumphal  arches  with  Its  leaves,  and  strew 
them  about  on  occasions  of  festivity.  The 
b>rk  and  root  excite  a burning  sensation 


In  the  mouth  when  chewed.  This  is  the 
plant  so  often  found  In  gardens  under 
the  uames  of  Croton  nariegatam  and  CroUm 
ptctuin.  The  two  other  known  syiecles  are 
I plants  of  very  similar  appearance.  [A.A.B.] 

COpiCM.  The  most  highly  organised  of 
I the  slphonaccous  division  of  green-spored 
Aigtc  which  occurs  upon  our  coasta  The 
species  i^mble  sponges.  The  frond  is 
composed  of  branching  fllaments  without 
any  ^rtitlons,  having  on  their  lateral 
branchlets  little  cysts  containing  numlier- 
esa  minute  soodporcs.  O.  t4/tn€fito8UTn  bns 
a more  or  less  cylindrical  or  compressed 
forked  green  frond,  and  is  found  from  the 
eijiiator  almost  to  the  polar  basin,  but  is 
scarcely  found  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
riorth  America,  though  common  on  the 
north.  It  extends  also  southward  to  Cape 
Horn,  Australia,  &c.,  without  any  essential 
[M.J.B.] 

CODLIN.  A variety  of  the  Apple,  Pyrui 

f^BLIhS  AhB  CREAM,  Epildbium  hit'' 
tuCum. 

CODOX.  A genus  containing  a single 
species  fnim  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoiie.  It  is 
an  annual  herb,  covered  over  with  white 
spines,  and  having  alternate  petlolate 
leaves  and  large  flowers  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes. The  calyx  Is  ten  to  twelve-parted  : 
the  corolla  Is  campanulatc  with  ns  many 
lolies  as  the  calyx,  and  like  the  sepals  long 
and  short  alternately  ; there  are  ten  to 
twelve  stamens  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla  tube ; the  ovary  Is  sulKwo-celled. 
free,  and  ovoid-acute  with  two  parietal 
placeiit®,  to  wlilch  are  iittacbed  iiuineroua 
ovules.  The  capsule  Is  surrounded  by  the 
persistent  calyx,  and  surmounted  by  the 
style,  and  contains  numerous  angular  tu- 
berculated  seeds  ; It  dehisces  locullcldally 
This  genus  has  a very  uncertain  position. 
It  has  bi'cii  most  generally  referred  to  Sola- 
nacetp  or  toHpdrophyltacew,  though  bysome 
to  Scrophulariiicetr  and  even  toBoraginaceo'. 

1 is  onc-celled  nuiltlovular  ovary,  and  parie- 
tal placenim  separate  It  from  Boraginacca. 
Its  ten  to  twelve-loliod  regular  corolla,  ten 
to  twelve  equal  stamens,  and  one-cellcd 
ovary  se]>arate  It  from  Scrophulariacece 
Itsbabit  and  structure  approach  nearer  to 
Solanaeetr,  but  it  ran  scarcely  he  united  to 
tills  order  on  account  of  Its  oue-cellcd 
ovary  and  loculicldal  dehiscence.  In  most 
cbaracters,  and  in  its  whole  habit.  It  Is  more 
nearly  related  to  Ilydrnphyltacatr,  though 
differing  remarkably  from  any  other  genus 
of  the  order.  [Vy.  (■_] 

OODOXANTHEMUM.  A genus  of  Eri- 
cacetv,  consisting  of  several  species  of 
heatli-llke  plants,  with  ternate  whorled  or 
scattered  leaves,  and  the  flowers  crowded 
together  at  the  end  of  very  short  branoheg. 

It  lias  a fourtoothed  calyx,  and  a hy- 
pogynouB  persistent  corolla,  lioth  cain- 
panulate  : thefour  stamens  are  Inserted  be- 
low the  hypogynous  disc,  and  have  lateral 
exserted  anthers:  the  ovary  Is  one-celleU 
with  a single  pendulous  ovule,  and  tho  stlg- 
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ma  is  obtuse.  This  genus  scarcely  differs  ' 
from  8ynde8manthu»^  except  fn  having  | 
lateral  and  not  terminal  anthers.  i 

OODOXAyTHUR.  The  name  formerly  | 
given  to  a West  African  plant  of  tlie  cun-  ■ 
volvulus  family,  but  now  generally  placed 
in  the  genua  /Vetvflfea,  and  called  Pre-  I 
vosteaafricana.  It  is  a branching  tree  of  : 
middling  stature,  with  alternate  oblong  | 
leaves  narrowed  at  both  ends,  having  entire 
margins  and  ahont  six  Inches  in  length. 
Three  or  four  white  flowers  grow  in  the 
axils  of  tlie  leaves  ; tljc  two  exterior  caJyx 
leaves  are  large  and  heart-shaped,  the 
others  small  and  narrow ; the  corolla, 
which  Is  hell-shaped,  with  a slightly  re- 
curved flve-tooth^  margin,  encloses  five 
stamen.s  and  an  ovary  surmounted  by  a bifid 
style,  eiicli  of  whose  branches  is  furnished 
with  a shield-shaped  stigma.  CA.  A.  B] 

CODONOCALYX.  Small  Brazilian  hairy 
plants  with  dlcecious  flowers,  constituting 
I a genus  of  The  male  floweis  t 

‘ have  a calyx  with  flve  deep  divisions,  a ; 

I corolla  of  flve  overlapping  segments,  a 
■ disc  of  flve  free  glands  alternating  with 
I the  petals,  and  ten  stamens  longer  than 
I the  rest.  [M.  T.  M.J  i 

(X)DONOCARrrS.  A genus  of  f?j/ros-  1 
Umnnea-  containing  small  shrubs  from 
South  Western  Australia,  with  branchetl  i 
stems,  alternate  linear  subulate  leaves, 
and  solitary  axillary  stalked  flowers,  which 
are  dicecinus,  with  a six  or  seveii-lohed 
calyx  and  no  petals.  The  male  fl«>w'ers 
have  numerous  sessile  anthers;  and  the 
female  flowers  numerous  carpels  combined 
j around  a central  Cfilumn  Intoa  iiiany-celled 
ovary ; styles  short  recurved.  The  fruit 
is  obovate,  depressed,  separating  Into  nu- 
merous otie-soeded  cocci.  [J.  T.  S-] 

CODONOPSra.  a genua  of  Campanil- 
laceiVt  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Northern 
India.  Tliey  are  glabrous  herbs,  often 
twining,  with  stJilked  crenate  leaves  whit- 
ish below,  and  axlllar>*  or  terminal  stalked 
flowers,  which  are  yellow,  bluish,  or  pur- 
ple. Calyx-limb  flve-lobed ; corolla  slightly 
fleshy,  twll-shaiK*d,  flve-lol)Cd  at  the  ai>ex ; 
stamens  flve;  style  with  three  stigmas; 
caiHule  hemispherical,  thrce-celletl,  three- 
valved  at  the  ai»ex.  [J.  T.  S.] 

I CODONORCHIS.  literally  Bell-orchis,  In 
allusion  to  its  campanulate  flowers,  is  a 
j small  terrestrial  genus,  tMTurring  in  iho 
I southernmost  parts  of  South  America.  ' 
The  best  known  form,  C,  is  a 

j simple-stemmed  plant  with  two  three  or 
' four  vcrticillate  leaves  near  the  base  of  a 
• scape  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  ter- 
minated by  a single  rose-coloured  spotted 
I flower,  the  upper  surface  of  whose  lip  Is 
covered  with  sessile  or  stalked  glands.  A 
I supposcfl  s<‘cond  form,  called  0.  Pipppigii^ 

1 is  regarded  by  Hooker,  fll.,  as  a mere  va- 
j ncty.  I 

CODONORTIGMA.  A genus  of  ??n'r<TCC(r, 

I containing  a single  species  from  South 
{ Africa,  a beath-like  ahrub  with  ternatc 


verticlllate  leaves,  and  flowers  In  terminal 
buds.  It  has  a four-t<M)UuH)  campanulate 
calyx  ; a pcTsisUuit  globular  cup-shaped 
corolla ; four  exserted  stamens,  attached 
below  the  hypogynous  disc,  with  hairy 
anthers;  and  a one-cellcd  ovary  contain- 
ing a single  iicndulous  ovule,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a small  cut>-»hape<l  stigma. 
Its  one-celled  ovary  allies  It  t<j  the  genus 
Omphalocarymf  but  U has  the  calyx  of  Coi- 
lontigma,  fW.  C.] 

CCELANTHIFM.  A genus  of  Carynphyh  ; 
of  the  triiw  MoUnginttf,  consisting 
of  glabrous  annuals  from  Xlie  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  with  obovate  stalked  radical 
leaves  In  rosettes,  while  those  of  the  stem 
are  thread-like  and  vorticlllate,  with 
fringed  stipules.  The  stems  are  forked  at 
the  top;  the  flowers  racemose  with  a fun- 
nel-shaped flve-cleft  calyx,  having  petalold 
lobes;  petals  none;  stamensflve;  stigmas 
three ; capsule  ihree-valved.  [J.  T.  8.]  ^ 

CrELEBOGYNE.  A genus  of  Euphor-  \ 
hiac^Wy  found  in  the  eastern  tropical  por-  ^ 
tion  of  New  Holland,  and  n?pres<?nted  by  ■ 
C,  UicifoUat  a bush  which  in  everything 
but  its  flowers  is  very  like  the  common 
holly,  or  still  more  like  the  Jai>anc8c  Os- 
manthus.  The  Inconspicuous  green  flowers 
are  male  and  female  on  different  plants.  i 
The  males.  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  arear-  I 
ranged  In  short-bracied  spikes,  eadi  bract  , 
toothed  and  supporting  a number  of 
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Cotebogyne  ilicIfoUs.  | 

flowers,  w'hicli  have  a calyx  of  four  dlvi-  ' 
sions  enclosing  from  four  to  eight  sta-  i 
mens.  In  the  female  plant  the  flowers  are  ' 
arranged  in  a similar  iiiamier,  or  In  little 
cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  bninches;  the 
calyx  is  of  four  or  six  divisions,  and  often 
accompanied  with  one  or  tw’o  lateral 
glands  near  Its  base;  the  ovary  Is  crowned 
with  a ibree-lol>ed  stigraa,  whose  branches 
are  large  and  He  flat  on  its  summit.  The 
fnilt  Is  a thrcc-lobed  capsule,  about  the 
size  of  a j»ea,  with  thn*f  cells,  <?ach  of 
which  contains  one  seed.  The  genus  Is 
nearly  allied  to  Cancriet’.ba^  and  differs  only 
in  the  number  of  the  calyx  divisions. 


This  plfint  has  exclieJ  much  Interest  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  rlis-n  Its  seeds  without 
the  aid  of  puileu.  Feiiiaie  plants  tand  fe- 
males only)  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Allan 
Cunnimtham  in  1S2»,  tvhere  tliey  flowered 
and  perfected  tlietr  «eds  api>nrently  with- 
out the  aid  of  isrllen.  Tlie  circumstance 
was  noticed  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  made  It 
the  suliject  of  a roniiuunlcatlon  to  the 
I I-innamn  Society.  This  led  to  careful  ex- 
aminations by  Klotzsch,  Iladlkofer,  and  A. 
Braun, besides otlier  continental  iHitanlsts. 
The  former  of  these  demonstrated  from 
the  formation  of  the  seed  that  It  con- 
tained no  embryo  but  a bud  ; while  the 
otlier  two  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  ; 
and  A.  Braun  made  ‘a  most  Important 
observation,  stiii  unexplained  by  him, 
namely,  that  he  found  a iioiien  (train  on 
the  stiirma  of  Cislebogyne*  Naudin  and 
Deeaisne,  In  France,  made  experiments  on 
Hemp,  Merciirialie,  and  Bryony,  as  well  as 
some  other  plants,  and  came  totheconclu- 
Blon  that  female  plants  of  any  of  these, 
when  sufflciently  gruarded  against  the  ac- 
cidental Influence  of  pollen  from  the  male 
flowers,  produce  perfectly  ripe  seeds.  More 
lately,  Kegel  in  Uussla  has  made  exten- 
j stve  experiments  on  these  plants,  and 
alllrms  that  no  plant  with  evident  sexual 
organa  can  produce  )a'rfcct  seeds  witliout 
[ the  aid  of  pollen.  This  is  the  opinion  held 
by  most  liotanists.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CCELESTIXA.  A genus  of  erect  annual 
. Mexican  plants  of  tlie  coinisisite  family, 
seldom  more  than  two  feet  in  height. 
Their  leaves  arc  opposite,  shortly-stalked, 
j and  generally  heart-shai>ed  in  form  with 
I notched  margins,  and  often  clad  with 
short  rough  hairs.  The  blue  flower-heads 
are  atsiut  the  size  of  a pea,  and  disposed  in 
terminal  corymbs.  The  florets  are  all 
I tuliular  and  perfect,  and  tlieir  pappus  is 
cuieshaped  and  slightly  toothed.  In  this 
latter  character  only  does  tlie  genus  differ 
from  Ageratuui,  which  has  a jiappus  of 
from  flve  to  ten  awned  scales.  The  spe- 
cies are  plants  of  little  beauty.  [A.  A.  H.] 

CfF.LlA.  A genus  of  terrestrial  orchids 
with  long  grassy  leaves,  and  dense  spikes 
of  rather  small  flowers  supported  by 
linear  acuminate  bracts.  Three  or  four 
species  are  s.ald  to  be  knoivn,  but  the 
genus  has  been  little  examined.  C.  Baiter- 
ana,  with  fragrant  white  flowers,  from  the 
West  Indies,  Is  that  on  which  the  genus 
wns  founded.  It  has  a spurlesg  ll|i,  a 
tliree-winged  ovary,  and  eight  pollen 
masses  without  a gland. 

rrET.OfiI.OS.srM.  An  obsnire  genus  of 
Indian  terrestrial  orclilds  with  the  habit 
and  general  structure  of  Platanthera  or 
PerittuUtt,  but  with  a concave  Up.  and  a 
palrofadnate  processes  arising  from  the 
orlflce  of  the  spur.  Ail  have  small  green 
flowers. 

CfElAKTTNE.  There  occurs  in  the  tro- 
pICAl  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  Asia  a 
race  of  pseudolmlbous  orchids,  conspicu- 
ous for  large  coloured  membranous  flowers. 


with  converging  and  sllghtly-s|ireadlng 
seimis,  ia*tals  of  like  nature  liut  narrower, 
a gn-ai  cucullate  lip  usually  tieariiig  fringes 
on  Us  veins,  and  a broad  menibraiious 
■ column.  Tliepolleiimas.sesarefourin  nura- 
lier,  waxy,  and  cohering  by  a granular  sub- 
stance : the  stigma  is  prominent,  deeply 
hollowed  out  (wlience  the  name),  and  two- 
Ilppcd.  Most  of  the  si>ecles  are  beautiful 
olijects,  and  therefore  favourites  in  culti- 
vation. Some  have  tough  persistent  leaves 
and  loose  mceines  of  flowers ; olliers  have 
flowers  peeping  up  from  the  soil  in  the 
absence  of  the  leaves,  in  the  same  way  as 
I the  crocuses  of  Europe : to  tlie  latter  the 
I name  of  Pteione  has  liecii  given.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  species  are  known,  the 
finest  of  which  are  C.  crisinia,  with  Ivory- 
white  flowers,  whose  veins  are  fringed 
with  yellow  ; C.  odoratiseima,  unsurpassed 
'•  for  fragrance ; and  C.  prcrcux  (a  Pteitmel,  an 
Alpine  plant,  omanientiiig  witli  its  large 
rich  rose-coloured  flowers  the  branches  of 
oaks,  at  the  elevation  of  7,500  Ket  above 
the  sea  in  lat.  3CS>  N. 

I CfEhOSPERMOra  Hollow-seeded;  when 
the  seed,  or  seed-like  fnilt.  Is  hemispheri- 
cal, and  excavated  on  the  flat  side,  os  In 
coriander. 

CtENA.NTHirM.  The  receptacle  of 
flowers  in  the  inflorcsceiico  called  a Capl- 
tuluni ; same  as  Cliuonthium. 

OCESOBIO.  The  same  as  Carcerulns. 

OfEXOCT.ADIA.  A name  applied  to  the 
natural  grafting  which  is  so  common  In 
the  beech  In  our  own  country  and  in  many 
tropical  trees.  Both  branches  and  roots, 
when  growing  so  close  together  that  there 
is  no  room  for  their  proiier  developement, 
become  intimately  united,  and  fonn  a sort 
of  network.  Amongst  herbaceous  plants,  ns 
in  Anparagu*,  Hyarinths,  ic.,  union  often 
takes  place  between  two  contiguous  stems, 
which  In  this  case  are  generally  flatter  than 
usual.  Some  cases  of  wide-flattened  stems 
arise  from  thlscause.but  othersappareiitly 
from  the  attack  of  insects.  If  two  or  more 
buds  concur  in  tbe  forinatlnn  of  such  a 
stem,  and  they  have  different  rates  of 
growth,  we  have  curled  fasciated  branches 
such  as  not  uiicomnioiily  apix~ar  on  the 
ash.  gimllar  branches  arc  produced  in  tbe 
elder  by  a siiecles  of  Aicidium.  The  roots 
of  contiguous  firs  sometimes  unite,  so 
that  when  one  of  the  trees  is  cut  down,  the 
stump  still  increases  In  diameter,  in  cun- 
seoueiire  of  receiving  nutriment  from  the 
tree  with  which  it  is  milted,  [M.  J.  B.] 

COilNTRILHO.  A Brazilian  name  for 
Xanthorylum  hiemate, 

CCERtrLEUa  Blue;  a pale  indigo  co- 
lour. 

CCESira  Lavender  colour. 

COFFEA.  A genus  of  Subiaeea-  or  Cin- 
chunaeea-,  composed  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty  species,  one  of  which  yields 
the  well-known  article  coffee.  All  arc 
I shrubs  or  smaU  trees,  seldom  more  than 


twenty  feet  bigb,  and  Inhabit  the  tmpica 
of  both  hcmlapherea,  the  greatest  number, 
however,  being  found  in  the  Western. 
Their  flowers  have  a small  egg-shai>ed 
globular  or  top-shaped  calyx,  divided  at 
the  summit  Into  four  or  flve  short  teeth, 
and  a tubular  corolla,  shaped  like  a fuunel, 
with  four  or  flve  spreading  divisions  ; the 
stamens  agreeing  In  number  with  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  telng  either 
flxed  to  the  top  of  its  tube  and  protruded 
beyond  it,  or  about  half-way  down  on  Its 
Inside,  and  entirely  Included  within  it.  The 
fruit  is  a small  fleshy  berry,  sometimes 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  and 
contains  two  seeds  enclosed  In  a thin 
parchment-llke  shell,  each  seed  being  con- 
vex'oii  the  outside,  but  flat  and  marked  by 
a longltudln.il  furrow  on  the  inside. 

The  most  Interesting  species  is  the  Coffee 
shrub,  C.  arabica.  This,  when  allowed  to 
; grow  freely,  will  attain  a height  of  twenty 
feet, with  a stem  three  or  four  Inches  thick, 

I but  in  a cultivated  state  it  Is  seldom  permit- 
I ted  to  grow  higher  th.an  ten  or  twelve  feet, In 
I order  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  the 
i berries.  Its  leaves  are  smooth  and  slilning, 
and  of  a dark  green  on  the  upper  surface. 


but  paler  beneath,  about  six  Inches  longby 
two  anil  a half  wide,  and  of  an  oblong 
somewhat  oval  shape,  with  wavy  edges, 
and  terminated  by  a long  narrow  point. 
The  flowers  are  itroduced  In  dense  clusters 
at  the  bases  of  the  iraves,  and,  being  of  a 
snowy  white  colour,  they  ^ve  the  shrub  a 
beautiful  appearance,  but  are  of  ephemeral 
duration ; their  corolla  Is  cut  Into  flve 
divisions,  bearing  the  stamens  fixed  round 
the  top  of  the  tube,  and  protruded  beyond 
it.  They  are  succeeded  by  numerous  little 
red  fleshy  berries  resem bll n g small  ch erri es, 
each  of  which  contains  two  of  the  seeds 
commonly  called  coffee. 

At  the  present  day  the  Coffee  shrub  Is 


cultivated  throughout  the  tro|  re,  but  its 
' native  country  Is  the  mountaii  ms  regions 
at  the  extreme  south-west  poi  t of  Abys- 
sinia, the  word  Coffee  being  d rived  from 
Caffa,  the  name  of  one  of  the  i -ovinces  of 
that  country.  From  Abyssinit  the  Coffee 
shrub  was  flrst  introduced  Int  Arabia  by 
I the  Arabs,  and  cultlvateil  In  Ifemen,  or 
Arabia  Felix  as  It  was  ancientl;  railed, and 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  .rabla  sup- 
! piled  all  the  coffee  then  uset  Towards 
' the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cei  tury,  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  succeeded  in  ti  uisiiortiiig 
I it  to  Batavia,  and  from  thence  i plant  was 
sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  f msterdam, 
i whereltwas  propagated, and  In  1 '14<inewas 
presented  to  Louis  XIV.  Tht  credit  of 
Introducing  the  Coffee  shrut  Into  the 
■Western  Hemisphere  is  a disp  ited  point. 
One  story  asserts  that  the  Frinch  intro- 
duced It  Into  Martinluue  in  1717  ; while,  on 
I the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  are  » Id  to  have 
j previously  taken  it  to  Hurinnm,  In  either 
I case.  It  Is  certain  that  we  are  Indebted  to 
the  progeny  of  a single  plant  for  all  the 
I coffee  now  imported  from  Urai  II  and  the 
West  Indies. 

1 The  early  history  of  the  use  of  coffee  is 
enveloped  In  ohseurlty,  and  consequently 
there  are  many  fables  regarding  Its  origin. 
Aecordlngtotheliest  accounts,  the  custom 
of  drinking  coffee  originated  with  the 
Ahyssliiiaiis,  by  whom  the  plant  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  Immemorial  ; and  It 
was  not  Introduced  Into  Arabia  until  the 
early  part  of  the  flfteeiilh  century,  when 
a leamednnd  pious Schelkh, named  DJeinal- 
eddin-Ehii-Aboii-Alfagger,  returning  from 
Abyssinia,  brought  a quantity  of  coffee 
with  him  to  Aden,  where  it  soon  super- 
seded the  tieverage  made  from  the  leaves 
of  the  kdt  {Catha  ediilitl,  and  its  uso 
gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Arabia. 
It.however,  met  with  great  opposition  from 
the  priests,  who  classed  It  among  the 
Intoxicating  beverages  forbidden  by  the 
Koran,  and  therefore  prohibited  Its  use, 
bat  the  most  leanied  physicians  having 
declared  it  to  be  harmless,  the  prohibition 
was  removed.  The  Euroiiean  use  of  coffee 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  It  was  introduced  Into  Con- 
stantinople : and  a century  later,  namely. 
In  1052,  the  flrst  coffee-shop  was  established 
In  London.  Since  then  Its  use  has  become 
so  general,  that  the  consumption  of  thla 
article  In  Europe  and  the  Cnited  states  Is 
now  estimated  to  be  not  far  short  of  nine 
* hundred  million  pounds,  nearly  half  of 
which  Is  the  produce  of  Brazil.  Ceylon, 
however,  supplies  the  greatest  portion  of 
that  ronsunied  in  this  eountry.  In  185S 
the  total  quantity  Imported  Into  the 
Cnlted  Kingdom  was 6o,A97,20SIba., of  which 
35,20S,OT2  lbs.  was  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  remainder  rc-exporteU. 
The  Import  duty,  being  three  iionee  per 
pound  on  raw,  and  four  pence  on  roasted, 
yielded  a revenue  of  440,4731, 

When  ripe,  the  coffee  Iterrlcs  arc  g»- 
thcred,and  the  soft  outer  pulp  removed  by 
a machine  called  the  pulper ; they  arc  then 
I steeiiod  In  water  for  twenty-four  boura  to 
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remove  all  murllaiflnous  matter,  alter 
which  they  are  carefully  dried,  and  the 
parchment-like  covering  of  the  seeds 
removed  by  means  of  a mill  and  a winnow- 
ing machine.  In  Brazil,  however,  the 
lorries  as  gathered  are  simply  dried  In  the 
sun,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a mill 
which  crushes  the  shells  and  allows  the 
separation  of  the  seeds. 

I Before  being  used  for  the  preparation  of 
! the  well-known  beverage,  coffee  under- 
goes the  process  of  roasting.  By  this 
means  It  gains  nearly  one  half  In  bulk, 
and  loses  about  a fifth  In  weight ; besides 
which  its  essential  dualities  are  greatly 
changed,the  heat  causing  thedevelopement 
of  the  volatile  oil  and  peculiar  acid  to 
which  the  aroma  and  flavour  are  due. 
Coffee  acts  upon  the  brain  as  a stimulant, 
inciting  It  to  Increased  activity,  and  pro- 
ducing sleeplessness  ; hence  It  Is  of  great 
value  as  an  antidote  to  narcotic  poisons. 
It  Is  also  said  to  ezert  a soothing  action 
upon  the  vascular  system,  preventing  the 
too  rapid  waste  In  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  by  that  means  enabling  It  to 
support  life  upon  a smaller  quantity  of 
foixl  than  would  be  otherwise  reijulred. 
These  effects  are  due  to  the  volatile  oil, 
and  also  to  the  presence  of  a peculiar 
crystalllsable  nitrogenous  principle  termed 
caffeine ; and  It  Is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  closely  allied,  if  not  Identical,  prin- 1 
ciples  exist  In  many  similar  beverages  used 
by  mankind,  such  for  Instance  as  tea, 
cocoa,  Paraguay  tea,  and  others.  The  leaves 
of  the  Coffee  shrub  likewise  contain  caf- 
feine, and  In  the  island  of  Bumatra  the 
natives  prefer  an  infusion  of  them  to  that 
of  the  berries.  A patent  has  lieen  taken 
out  for  the  Intrwluctlon  of  Coffee-tea  Into 
this  country,  but  it  has  not  been  success- 
ful. A Javanese  Coffee-plantation  is  shown 
In  Plate  3.  [A.  S.] 

COFFEE.  Coffea  arabica,  the  roasted 
seeds  of  which  form  the  Coffee  of  the 
shops.  — , SWEDISH.  The  seeds  of  At- 
tragalut  bteticut. 

COFFEE-BEAfI  TREE.  Oymnocladut 
eanadentit. 

COGWOOD.  Ceanathut  ChltyroxyUn,  — , 
JAMAICA.  Henumdia  sonoTo. 

COHESION.  The  union  or  superflclal 
Incorporation  of  one  organ  with  another. 

COHNIA  An  obscure  genus  of  orchids, 
related  to  Oncidium,  whose  terete-leaved 
species  It  resembles  In  habit.  The  only 
knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  a solitary 
specimen  from  Guatem:ila  In  the  Vienna 
Herbarium,  and  from  Reichenbaeb's  des- 
cription and  figure  In  his  Xenia  Orchidaeea. 

COHOSH.  An  American  name  for  Achra 
and  Leonttce.  — , BLUE.  Leontice  tAali> 
trouUt. 

OOHTTNl!  OIL.  An  oil  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  AUalea  Cnhune. 

OOI6NAS81ER.  (Fr.)  Ojdonia  vulga- 
ris. 


C0IGNA88IER  DD  JAPON.  (Fr.)  Cf-  . 
donia  japonica.  I 

C01L08TIGMA.  A genua  of  Cape  Eri- 
cacea-,  containing  several  heath-like  shrubs, 
with  temate  verticillate  leave8,and  flowers 
clustered  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
1 calyx  has  four  divisions,  generally  equal, 
though  sometimes  with  one  larger  than 
the  others ; the  persistent  corolla  is  small  i 
and  ovate  ; the  four  stamens  are  Inserted 
below  the  hypogynous  disc,  and  have  hairy 
anthers;  the  ovary  has  from  two  to  four 
cells  with  a single  ovule  In  each,  and  a 1 
cyathlform  stigma.  Tlie  members  of  this 
genus  have  the  habit  of  Simocheiliie.  They 
are  separated  from  the  allied  genus  Codim-  ‘ 
anthemum  by  the  shape  of  the  stigma,  and  ’ 
from  CodonotUgma  by  the  sevenil  celled 
ovary.  [W.  C.] 

COIR.  Cocoa-nut  fibre. 

COIX.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Phnlarideee.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
noecious. The  males  grow  In  lai  spikes ; 
glumes  two,  membranaceous ; i>alcs  two ; ' 
stamens  three.  The  females  grow  in  two- 
flowered  spikelets,  the  inferior  flower  be- 
ing neuter  with  one  pale,  while  the  pei^ 
feet  flower  has  two  fleshy  pales,  of  which 
the  su|>erior  is  two-nerved.  The  best 
known  species  is  C.  Lachn/ma^  common- 
ly called  Job’s  Tears,  a native  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Japan.  This  Is  frequently  cul- 
tivated, but  requires  the  shelter  of  a con- 
Bcrvatoiy.  The  large  round  shining  fruit 
have,  when  young,  some  resemblance  to 
heavy  drops  of  tears,  hence  the  fanciful 
specific  name.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
said  to  be  strengthening  and  diuretic,  and  I 
for  these  qualities  it  is  sometimes  used  In 
the  countries  where  It  grows.  [D.  M.J 

COLA.  A genus  of  StercuHaeeo’,  con- 
sisting of  two  species  only.  Tliey  are 
middle-sized  trt*es,  with  smooth  entire 
leaves,  and  Inhabit  western  tropical  Africa. 
Their  flowers  are  destitute  of  a corolla, 
hut  have  a coloured  five-cut  calyx  with 
the  segments  spreading  like  the  si>okes  of  a 
wheel ; the  stamens  are  united  Into  a very 
short  column,  which  bears  the  anthers  In  a 
single  row,  the  cells  of  the  anthers  spread-  i 
Ing  apart  (In  allied  genera  they  are  par-  I 
allel).  The  ovaries  are  five  In  number  and  ' 
cohere  together,  each  having  a slender 
stigma,  but  no  style.  The  fruit  consists 
of  two  (sometimes  more)  separate  ikhIs 
(follicles),  which  split  open  on  the  Inner  I 
side,  and  contain  several  seeds  about  the  I 
size  of  horse  chestnuts. 

C.  acumiTiata  grows  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  hears  pale  yellow  flowers  spottetl 
with  purple;  Its  leaves  are  about  six  or 
eight  Inches  long,  and  pointed  at  both 
cuds.  Under  the  name  of  Cola,  or  Kolia, 
or  Goora  nuts,  the  seeds  of  this  tree  are 
extensively  used  as  a sort  of  condiment  by 
the  natives  of  western  and  centi^  tropical 
Africa;  and  likewise  by  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  by  whom  the  tree 
has  lieen  Introduced  Into  those  countries 
In  Western  Africa  the  trees  grow  mostly 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  an  exten- 
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j Rive  trade  la  carried  on  in  Cola  nuts  wltli 
I the  natives  of  the  interior;  the  practice  of 
I callni?  Cola  exiemling  as  far  as  Ftv.zan 
and  Trlt>on.  A small  piece  of  one  of  ll»e&e 
8e«His  is  cheweii  liefore  each  meal  as  a 
promoter  of  digestion  ; it  ia  also  sup- 
ptiseil  to  improve  the  Havour  of  anything 
eaten  after  It,  and  even  to  render  half- 
putrid  water  drinkable.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  Cola  nuts;  the  common  kind 
I has  an  astringent  taste,  whilst  another, 
calUnl  bitter  C«>la,  Is  intimsely  bluer,  and 
is  thought  loiMissessfehrifugal  properllea 
Powdered  Cola  U applied  to  cuts.  L^.  8.3 

COLAX.  A small  genus  of  epiphytal 
I orrlilda,  near  Maxillaria,  under  which 
1 name  some  have  tieen  published.  It  ia 
I cspt*cial!y  remarkable  for  the  condIt!f)U  of 
1 Us  raurticle,  which  seems  to  have  no  dis- 
i tinct  gland,  but  consists  of  a tliiu  wavy 
I membrane  gridiialiy  narrowing  to  tlic 
I iH>lnt  where  a gland  usually  occurs.  Mttx- 
itlaria  viridis  and  pUicaTithera  are  the  best 
known  species. 

COLUEUTIA.  A genus  of  Dittmiacfifr, 
the  tyjMj  of  which  Is  a tree  from  tropical 
I Asia  with  oblong  or  olmvate  shortly 
I stalked  serrated  leaves,  an  I large  yellow 
flowers  on  oue-Howered  i>edunrles,  several 
«»f  which  arise  frt>m  the  same  scaly  hud. 
It  differs  from  Dmmiahy  tiie  gn^atersepa- 
niiloii  of  Its  ovaries,  which  are  genemlly 
fewer  than  in  tliat  genus.  [J.  T.  B.] 

COLCHICUM.  The  well-known  Meailow 
j 8:iffrou,  or,  aa  It  Is  erroneously  calleil, 
; Autumn  Crocus.  The  genus  ai)pertains  to 
; MelnutkaMff,  and  Is  known  by  Its  bell- 
sliaped  coloured  perianth,  with  a long 
I tube ; six  stamens  lnscrte<i  into  the  upi»er 
1 part  of  the  tul>e;  a three  celled  ovary 
I placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  sur- 
I mounted  by  three  long  thread‘slia|>ed 
styles;  and  a three-celled  capsule  whirli 
bursts  by  as  many  oiKUilngs.  The  appearance 
of  the  flower  is  so  like  that  of  the  crocus, 
that  it  is  fri*<iuently  mistaken  for  it ; hut  ia 
the  crocus  there  are  three  stamens  only, 
and  the  ovarj*  is  placed  below  the  tube  of 
the  perianth,  not  within  it,  as  in  the  Cof- 
chiatm  : or,  more  correctly  speaking,  In  the 
latter  the  ovary  is  free,  while  in  the  former 
it  j.s  united  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  perianth.  C.  aiUnmnalet  the  Meadow 
Saffron,  found  wild  in  some  part.s  of  Eng- 
land, has  a subterranean  buU>*Hke  stem, 
called  a conn,  from  which  In  autumn  the 
light  pundish  mottled  flowers  arise.  The 
leaves  do  not  appear  till  afterwards;  they 
are  fully  develoi>ed  In  the  following  spring, 
in  the  sba|>e  of  loose  gre-en  sword-shapeil 
blades,  among  which  the  ripened  fruit  may 
be  found  r.iis>ed  from  l>elow  the  surface  of 
the  ground  by  the  lengtheulng  of  the 
flower-stalk. 

The  Colchicum  la  valued  not  only  for  its 
ai»iK*anince,  but  more  particularly  for  Its 
medicinal  prot>erties.  The  dried  corms  and 
the  S4H'ds  are  the  parts  employed,  the 
former  have  much  of  the  appearance  of 
, tulip  bulbs,  but  are  not  scaly  like  them, 

I but  solid  in  the  Interior.  The  active  prin- 


' ciple  is  said  to  be  an  alkaline  st.bstance  of  | 
a very  poisonous  imtuix^  called  cokhichi^,  1 
C-olchicum  is  pnncl|>ally  usihI  in  medicine  { 
I forihealleviation  or  cure  of  gout.  Insonic 
I cases  its  use  Is  very  Ixnieflcial,  but,  like  ; 
I other  remedies.  It  has  no  claim  to  be  con-  | 
I sldertHlinfailibie.  It  is  acrid,  sedative,  and 
acts  u|M>n  all  the  secreting  organs, )>nriiru-  ' 
larly  the  bowels  and  the  kidneys.  It  is  apt  ' 
to  cause  undue  depression,  and  In  large 
I doses  acts  as  nn  Imtant  poison.  l)r.  Lind-  | 
ley  relates  the  case  of  a woman  who  was  ‘ 
poisoni‘d  by  the  sprouts  of  Co/rftic«w, which 
bad  been  thrown  away  in  t'^vent  (birdeii  j 
Market,  and  w'hich  she  mist(M)k  for  onions.  I 

The  Herrnodactyls  of  the  Arabians,  for*  j 
m<*rly  celebrated  for  soothing  pains  in  the  • 
joints,  are  said  by  Dr.  Koyle  to  belong  to  i 
C.  vuriegaium.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

COIiDENIA.  A genus  of  ^/irclirtccfl*,  con-  I 
sisting  of  herbs  ftom  India  and  Ceylon,  | 
with  wedge-shapt'd  stalked  plicate  sor-  f 
raletl  leaves,  wldrh  are  often  more  deve-  I 
lopi*d  on  one  side  of  the  mld-rlh  than  on 
the  other.  Flowers  small,  white,  axil.arj’,  ! 
lsoiltar>’;  calyx  five-parted;  corolla  funnel-  | 
sliaiH'd.  The  nuts  have  a somewhat  fleshy 
, covering,  and  are  rugose.  C.  prtcnmf*cns  is  ' 

' us<‘d  in  India  for  promoting  suppuration, 

I for  which  purpose  It  is  dried  and  powdered,  , 
and  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  the  fenu- 
greek. [J.  T.  S.] 

1 COLD-SEEDB.  In  the  old  materia  medica 

• the  seeds  of  the  cucumber,  gourd,  pump- 
' kin,  Ac. 

I COLEA.  A genus  of  Bfgnoniace(Tt  na- 
tives of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  the  i 
I neighbouring  Islands.  They  cousist  of 
' glabrous  shrubs  or  small  iret'S,  wMth  tin* 

I iwirl-pinnate  bl-  or  many-jugate  leaves.  The 
calyx  is  sul>-campanulate  and  flve-toi>thed; 
the  corolla  is  fumiel-shapetl,  and  the  limb 
! is  cleft  into  five  spreading  lobea  The  four 
! dldyuamous  stamens  are  Inserted  on  the 
' corolla,  and  have  two-cclled  anthers.  The 
1 fruit  is  oblong,  fleshy,  and  iiidehlsrent, 
with  tw'o  cells  containing  many  imbricated  j 
wingless  seeds.  [W.  CJ 

COLEBROOKTA.  An  East  Indian  genus  \ 

* of  shrubs,  l>elongiiig  to  the  family  of 
labiates.  They  arc  covered  with  reddish  ! 

; down.  The  flowers  are  clustered,  of  a 
\ white  colour,  with  a l>eU-8hnped  equally  j 
: flve-parted  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  j 
are  feathery,  and  whose  tul>c  i>ecome8  con-  i 
fluent  w'ith  the  ripe  fruits;  a short  Iiml»ed  ' 
corolla  divided  into  four  nearly  equal  divl-  i 
slons,  the  upper  lobe  notclied,  and  four 
stamens  equidistant  one  from  the  other;  i 
the  anthers  with  two  parallel  cells.  C,  o;>po-  i 
Biii/olia  find  C.lemi/olia  are  In  cultivation  ' 
as  greenhouse  shrubs.  [M.  T.  M.]  i 

I COLEOXEMA.  A beautiful  genus  of 
I Cape  RutacM",  related  to  i>ioamg,  and  con- 
sisting of  evergreen  shrubs  with  sharp 
I lln<*ar  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  ronsist- 
I Ing  of  five  petals  .attached  to  the  base 
I of  a flve-lobed  disc,  which  is  adherent 
I to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  having 
1 a broad  stalk  or  claw  which  is  furrowed 
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lon^Itudlnalljr.  There  arc  ten  stamens,  Hve  | 
sterile,  concealed  in  the  furrows  of  the  i 
claws  of  the  petals  and  adherent  to  their  I 
Iwise,  and  five  fertile,  opposite  to  the  lobes  ' 
of  the  disc,  lonirerthan  the  sterile  ones,  and 
having  their  anthers  tipped  with  a minute 
sessile  gland.  The  fruit  Is  a capsule  of 
five  carpels,  each  provided  with  a small 
hom-like  process  at  the  top  and  opening 
by  two  valves.  C.  album  la  the  best  known 
species.  [M.  T.  M.1 

COr,EOPnOR.\.  Thcnameglven  toatree 
of  the  daphne  family  found  ,n  Brazil,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  not  known.  Prom  the 
little  scaly  buds,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  flowers  proceed. 
They  are  small,  yellow  and  brown,  ami  iKirne  ; 
on  short  racemes.  The  tubular  calyx  h.a.s  a 
four  or  flve-toothed  border  fringed  with 
hairs,  and  Inside  of  it,  and  surrounding 
i the  stalked  ovary,  is  a little  four-tiMrtlied 
petal-like  cup,  alwut  halt  the  length  of  the 
calyx  tube.  The  stalked  o\  ary,  surrounded 
by  the  peculiar  cup,  serves  to  distinguish 
the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

COLEOPHYLL,  or  COLEOPTILE.  The 
first  leaf  which  follows  the  cotyledon  In 
endogens,  and  cusheaths  the  succeeding 
leaves. 

COLEORHIZA.  Tlie  sheath  formed  at 
the  base  of  an  endogenous  embryo,  where 
it  is  pierced  by  the  true  radicle. 

COLEOSTYLIS.  Herbaceous  plants  cover- 
ed with  glandular  hairs,  native.sof  New  Hol- 
land, .and  closely  allied  to.S'ti/h'di  urn,  but  dis- 
tinguishable from  It  by  the  following  cha- 
racters:— The  limb  of  the  corolla  Is  divided 
into  five  segments,  four  of  like  form, 
stalked;  the  fifth  or  lip  is  unlike,  jointed  to 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  stalked,  its  blade 
boat-shaped,  notched  at  the  isilnt  or  pro- 
longed ; and  the  column,  which  consists  of 
the  stamens  ami  style  united  together,  is 
shorter  than  the  lip,  erect,  and  passing  at 
Its  liase  through  a kind  of  sheath,  whence 
the  name.  [M.  T.  M.j 

COLESEED,  or  COLLARD.  The  Rape, 
Brassica  Napus. 

COLESCLA.  The  small  membranous 
liag  which  contains  the  spore-case  of 
liverworts. 

COLE  WORT,  or  COLLET.  The  Cabbage, 
BrasMca  oleracta, 

COLEP.S.  A considerable  genus  of  La- 
biutce,  found  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  con- 
sists of  annu.al  herbs,  sometimes  with  iic- 
rennlal  storks,  rarely  shrubs.  The  flowers 
are  In  loose  or  dense  six  or  many-flowered 
vertlrlllasters.  The  calyx  is  ovate-cam- 
panulate,  bending  bark  when  in  fruit,  and 
the  limb  is  flve-toothed  or  bilabiate.  The 
corolla-tube  Is  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
the  limb  is  bilabiate  with  the  upiier  lip  ob- 
tusely three  to  four-cleft,  and  the  lower  en- 
1 tire,  lengthened,  and  concave,  often  curved 
and  enclosing  the  four  stamens.  The  style 
is  hlfld  with  subulate  lobes.  The  nucule  Is 
cuiiipreesed  and  smooth.  [W.  C.j 


COLICODENDRON.  \ genus  of  Cappa- 
ridacere,  consisting  of  tropic.al  American 
trees  or  shrubs,  covered  rvlth  small  star- 
shaiied  hairs,  and  having  clusters  of 
flowers,  with  a cup-shaped  calyx,  divided 
Into  four  or  five  segments,  provided  In- 
temally  and  at  their  base  with  a petaloid 
scale.  The  four  or  five  i>etals  are  Insertt-d 
on  to  the  calyx ; the  stamens  aix'  from 
eight  to  twenty.  Inserted  on  a stalk,  and 
united  at  the  base  into  a shallow  ruj) ; the 
ovary  is  also  on  a long  stalk.  The  fruit  is 
a roundish  or  elongated  berry,  knotted 
and  containing  several  kidney-shaped 
st'cda.  The  genus  possesses  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple, which,  according  to  Martius,  is  so 
potent  In  C.  I'eo  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
i mules  and  horses,  [M.  T.  MJ 

COLIC  ROOT.  Aletris /arinosa. 

COLIGNONIA.  A genus  of  Peruviau 
herbs  or  undershrubs  tielouging  to  the 
order  Xydaginaeeir,  and  having  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  an  umbellate  manner,  surround- 
ed by  deciduous  bracts.  The  perianth  is 
I coloured,  bell-shaped,  with  a five-cleft 
limb  from  which  the  five  stamens  pro-  I 
tnidc;  the  style  is  simple;  the  stigma  is 
1 fringed.  The  fruit  is  hardened,  pentangu- 
I lar,  crowned  by  the  upper  part  ofthe  perl- 
' auth.  [M.  T.  M.j  : 

COLLABIUM  nidmlorum.  A terrestrial 
orchid,  with  a slender  creeping  rhizome,  ' 
known  only  by  a brief  description  of 
Bliime,  who  says  it  has  distant  stalked 
membranous  radical  leaves  clouded  with 
purple,  and  small  nodding  spiked  Bowers, 
whose  sepals  are  refleied. 

COLLANIA.  A genus  of  amaryllids  al- 
lleii  to  Alttrimieriu,  from  which  It  differs 
In  having  a pulpy  fruit,  and  In  ‘the  great 
prominence  of  the  ota>rculum  of  the  ger- 
ineii,  making  It  at  least  half  superior  In- 
stead of  Inferior.’  The  species  arc  natives 
of  Peru,  and  are  very  ornamental  jilants. 
They  have  rigid  erect  stems  curved  at  the 
summit,  bearing  simple  rigid  leaves,  and  a 
pendulous  umbel  of  flowers,  of  which  the 
six-leaved  perianth  is  tube-formed  and  not 
at  all  spreading.  C.  diifcishas  stems  ataiut 
a foot  high,  erect  with  a little  tortuosity 
but  not  prehensile,  clotlied  with  oblong 
obtuse  glaucous  leaves.whlch  are  narrowed 
at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a four- 
flowered  umbel  of  cylindraceous  purple 
flowers  tipped  with  green,  the  three  petal- 
Ine  segments  longer  and  bright  green. 
This  plantis  called*  Campanulas coloradas' 
In  Its  native  country,  and  the  fruit  Is 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  much 
sought  by  children,  the  sia-ds  being  en- 
veloia.-d  In  a reddish  gelatinous  siih- 
Btance.  C.  atidimarenna  is  a much 
larger  plant,  with  a stem  terminating  in 
: a fine  umbel  of  leafy  racemes  of  large 
' pendulous  sub-cylindmceous  flowers,  up- 
wards of  two  inches  long,  of  which  the 
[ sepals  are  orange  red  tipped  with  t>lack, 
and  the  petals  yellow  tipped  with  green. 

1 The  name  C'ollunia  has  also  been  applied  to 


j annUier  genus  of  the  same  order,  now 
called  Urccolina,  [T.  mj 

COLLAR.  The  ring  upon  the  stipe  of 
an  agaric  ; see  also  Coilum. 

COLLARR.  The  llgule,  or  transverse 
membrane  that  stands  In  grasses  at  the 
junction  of  the  blade  and  sheath  of  the 
leaf. 

COLLATERAL.  Standing  side  by  aide. 

COLLECTORS.  The  hairs  found  on  the 
style  of  such  plants  as  the  Campunula, 
and  which  collect  or  brush  out  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers. 

OOLLEMACEA  A natural  order  of 
lichens,  distinguished  principally  by  their 
gelatinous  substance  and  the  green  glo- 
bules or  gonldla,  which  arc  so  distinctive  a 
mark  of  lichens  In  general,  forming  neck- 
lace-like threads.  They  are  found  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  and  though  in 
general  attracting  little  notice  when  dry, 
a few  hours  rain  swells  them  out  and  ci- 
hitdts  often  eitremelj  beautiful  forms. 
One  of  the  most  curious  genera  Is  MyrUtn- 
ffium,  which  occurs  in  the  southern  part 
of  England,  Algeria,  Australia,  and  the  , 
United  States,  on  the  trunks  of  living 
trees,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  high  de- 
velopment of  the  sacs  or  asci  in  which  the  ( 
sporidia  are  contained.  These  plants  have  1 
been  considered  as  a distinct  group  from  ’ 
lichens,  bnt  such  a notion  Is  at  present  re- 
ceived with  little  favour.  The  resemblance 
of  the  young  plant  to  JfiMtoe  is  so  striking, 
both  in  appearance  and  structure,  that  the 
one  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  infant  I 
state  of  the  other,  bnt  without  suffleient  I 
grounds.  The  species  grow  on  trees,  rocks, 
and  the  bare  ground,  and.  If  Lichina  he  in- 
cluded, In  situations  exposed  to  frequent 
Immersion  In  the  sea.  One  at  least  of  the 
species  has  a very  fetid  smell.  We  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  ever  been  applied 
economically.  [M.  J.B.] 

COLLEIfCHTMA.  The  cellular  matter 
In  which  the  pollen  is  generated ; usually 
absorbed,  but  remaining  and  assuming  a 
deflnitefonn  In  some  plants,  as  in  orchids, 
or  delicate  threads,  as  In  (Btiotitera, 

COLLETIA.  A genus  of  American  lUuim- 
nacae  inhabiting  Chill,  Peru,  and  Mexico. 
They  are  much-branched  shrubs,  scantily 
furnished  with  minute  leaves,  and  having 
spines  which  stand  at  right  angles  with 
the  stem  in  alternate  pairs.  The  flowers, 
which  arc  yellowish  or  white,  are  either 
solitary  or  In  tufts  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  rise  from  beneath  the  lase  of 
the  splnoa  Two  or  three  species  are 
known  In  gardens.  [C.  A.  J.j  i 

COLLINSIA.  A genus  of  dwarf  an-  * 
nuals  Itelonglng  to  ScTophulariace(K,  all 
indigenous  to  Korth  America,  chiefly  of 
the  north-western  regions,  and  including 
several  showy  border  planta  Its  most 
important  features  are  a deeply  flve-cleft 
calyx  : a two-lIpped  irregular  corolla,  with 
the  tube  bulging  at  the  liase  on  the  upper  ! 
j Bide,  the  upper  Up  two-cleft  with  Its  lobes  i 


erect,  the  lower  lip  three-cleft,  the  middle 
lobe  forming  a pouch-like  cavity  in  which 
the  stamens  and  style  are  enclosed ; and 
a globose  two-ceUed  many-seeded  capsule. 
All  the  species  are  of  branching  habit, 
and  furnished  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  erect  whorled  racemes.  C.  bi- 
cotoTf  one  of  the  best  known,  grows  twelve 
I to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  has  sessile 
I ovate-lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  cither  op- 
iwsite  or  in  threes,  and  strongly  nerved, 
the  flowers,  which  are  In  whorls  of  live  or 
six  blossoms,  having  their  upper  Up  very 
I pale  lilac  or  whitish,  and  the  lower  one 
I deep  lilac-purple.  C.  heterophyUa  has 
rather  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers, 
with  the  calyx  cloth^  with  coarse  hairs, 
and  the  lower  leaves  three-lobed  and 
stalked.  In  C.  multicolor  the  upper  Up  has 
a broad  white  central  spot  speckled  with 
crimson,  and  the  leaves  beneath  the  whorls 
arc  tinged  with  purple.  These  characters 
are,  however,  somewhat  Inconstant  under 
cultivation,  and  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
this  plant,  as  well  as  C.  heterophyUa,  may 
not  be  a mere  variety  of  C.  bicoUrr.  C. 
rema  is  a very  pretty  little  species  scarcely 
known  In  this  conntry,  though  the  first 
discovered;  It  differs  from  the  preceding 
J In  Its  flowers  having  longer  pedicels,  as 
I well  as  in  their  colour,  which  Is  pure  white 
I In  the  upper  Up,  and  blue,  of  variable  In- 
I tensity.  In  the  lower  one.  C.  grandifiora,  a 
species  common  in  our  gardens.  Is  some- 
times confounded  with  rema,  hut  has 
shorter  pedicels,  and  the  upper  Up  of 
flower  Is  Ulac.  [W.  t.] 

[ OOLLINSONIA.  A genus  of  Labtatee, 
containing  a few  species  of  strong-scented 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  North  America. 
They  have  large  ovate  leaves,  and  yellowish 
flowers  on  slender  pedicels  In  loose  and 
panicled  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
, ovate  and  two-IIpped,  with  the  upper  Up 
. truncate  and  three-toothed,  and  the  lower 
two-toothed ; it  is  declined  In  fnilt.  ITie 
corollalselongated.expanded  atthe  throat, 
and  somewhat  two-lIpped,  with  the  four 
upper  lobes  nearly  equal,  but  the  lower 
larger,  lunger  and  pendent,  toothed  or 
mcerate-fringed.  Thereare two, sometimes 
four,  much  exserted  diverging  stamens, 
with  divergent  anther  cells;  the  apex  of 
the  style  is  subequaUy  bifid;  and  tbeiiucule 
Is  smooth.  [W.  C.J 

COLLINUS.  Growing  on  low  hlUs. 

COLLOMIA.  A small  genus  of  phlox- 
worts,  havingaflve-cleftcampanulatecalyx, 
a coroUa  with  salver-shaped  limb  and  slen- 
der tube,  live  stamens  inserted  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tube,  and  a three-celled  capsule, 
each  cell  containing  one  or  two  seeds,  it  is 
nearly  related  to  Oilia,  from  which  It 
differs  chiefly  In  habit,  colour  of  flowers, 
and  form  of  corolla.  The  species  are  all 
dwarf  annuals  with  red  nr  buff-coloured 
flowers,  natives  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. and  chiefly  of  California.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  quite  de- 
void of  Interest  as  umamental  plants,  their 
Sowers  being  small  and  without  effect.  C 
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eoeeinea  or  Cavanillftii  grow*  nearly  a foot ! 
high,  with  a branched  hairy  stem,  alter-  i 
natc  linear-lanceolate  leave*  Inelaed  near 
the  extremity,  and  terminal  clusters  of 
brick-red  flowers  each  nearly  half  an  Inch 
across,  the  tube  and  underside  of  corolla 
being  a buff-yellow,  and  the  calyx  glandu- 
lar. C.  gnnuiijfora,  the  only  other  species 
worth  cultivating.  Is  of  taller  growth  and 
more  robust  habit,  with  shining  lanceolate 
leaves  coarsely  serrated,  and  buff  or  nan- 
keen-coloured  flowers  larger  than  those  of  ' 
eoceinea.  The  species  have  no  known  pro-  . 
penles,  but  their  seeds  are  remarkable  for  ! 
the  ijuantlty  of  mucus  existing  in  their  [ 
testa  or  outer  covering— whence  the  name 
of  the  genus  from  kodu,  glue,— which 
gives  rl«e,  under  certain  conditions,  to  a , 
singular  and  interesting  pbenomenou.  ' 
■When  these  seeds  are  thrown  Into  water  i 
the  niucous  matter  is  dissolved  and  forms 
a cloud  around  them.  This  cloud.  Dr. 
Lindley  tells  us,  • depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  an  Infinite  multitude  of  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  minute  spiral  vessels 
lying  colled  up,  spire  within  spire,  on  the 
outside  of  the  testa,  and  the  Instant  water 
Is  applied,  they  dart  forward  at  right  angles 
with  the  testa,  each  carrying  with  it  a | 
sheath  of  mucus.  In  which  it  for  a long  I 
time  remains  enveloped  as  in  a membranous 
case.’  [W.  T.] 

COLIjOPIIORA.  Tlie  name  of  a little- 
known  Brazilian  tree,  mentioned  by  Von 
Martius,  as  abounding  in  a milky  juice  fur- 
nishing caoutchouc.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  AfKifynncfir.  It  has  a salvcr  shapt-d 
corolla,  without  scales  in  the  throat  of  Its 
tube ; and  the  stigma  Is  cylindrical.  The 
fruit  Is  a berry  contalniug  several  seeds 
embedded  In  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.j 

OOLLFM.  The  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  radicle  and  plumule ; the  point 
of  departure  of  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing axes,  that  Is  to  say,  of  the  root  and 
stem,  which  Is  often  called  the  collar. 
Also  the  lengthened  oriflcc  of  theostiolum 
of  a lichen ; OoUi/orm  is  sonietiines  a|>- 
plled  to  an  ostlolum,  whose  orifice  Is 
lengthened  Into  a neck. 

CtlLLYBIA.  A snb-gennsof  whlte-spored 
agarics  with  the  outer  coat  of  the  stem 
cartilaginous,  the  margin  of  the  plleus 
at  first  Involute,  and  the  gills  not  dcrur- 
rent.  Aponen*  /luipts,  which  is  not  un- 
common at  the  foot  of  old  oaks,  growing 
In  dense  tuft*  of  a more  or  less  decided 
rufous  tint,  though  too  tough  for  stew  ing, 
is  excellent  when  pickled  A.  ueiilentut 
also,  which,  though  small,  is  brought  abun- 
dantly Into  the  Uerman  markets  under  the 
name  of  Nagelschwilmme,  belongs  to  the 
aamo  sub-geiius.  One  of  the  best  known 
apecles  of  the  group  Is  A.  velulipei,  which 
grows  on  almost  every  decayed  tree,  con- 
spicuous for  Its  velvety  stem  and  rich  yel- 
low shiuliig  plleus.  Few  plants  are  more 
patient  of  rold  than  this,  for  the  severe 
Christmas  frost  of  IWio  did  not  destroy  It, 
■peelmensafter  the  thaw  being  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  [M.J.  B.j 


COLOCASIA.  A genus  of  Aracf<r,  very 
closely  allied  to  Caladiitm,  but  differing 
from  It  in  the  spadix  having  a club-shaped 
or  pointed  top  destitute  of  stameus.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  spadix  is  provided 
with  stamens,  above  and  beluw,wbicb  latter 
are  rudimentary  organs.  The  anthers  are 
two-celled,  opening  by  pores,  and  having  a 
broad  wedge-shaped  connective.  The 
ov.irics,  at  the  base  of  the  spadix,  are  one- 
oelled,  with  six  erect  ovules.  The  plants 
are  Indian  herlis,  with  tuberous  or  stem- 
llke  rootstocks,  and  peltate  leaves.  C.  anti- 
quamm,  the  Arum  Colucatia  of  LInmeus,  Is 
cultivated  In  most  tropical  countries, 
Kgypt,  India,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  Its  leaves, 
wlilcli  when  uncooked  are  acrid,  but  by 
Iwillng,  the  water  being  changed,  lose 
tlieir  acridity,  and  may  be  eaten  as  spinacli. 
C.  indica  Is  cultivated  In  Brazil  for  its  es- 
culent stems  and  small  pendulous  tubers. 
C.  esculetita,  C.  maerorhiza,  and  many  va- 
rieties of  these  species,  are  cultivated  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  under  the  name  of 
Tara ; and  tbeirrootstocks  being  fliled  with 
starch,  furnish  a staple  article  of  diet 
among  the  natives.  The  leaves  are  like- 
wise used  as  a vegetable.  [M.  T.  M.j 

COLOCTKTH.  Cilrulint  or  Cuenmis  Colo- 
rimthit.  — niMAIjAYAN.  Cifrullua  or  Cu- 
rumis  Psendo-colocynthU. 

COI.OMBINE  PLUMEUSB.  (Fr.)  Ttuir 
llctrum  aquileffi/olium. 

COLOQUINTB.  (Fr.)  CUndlua  Colocyn- 
thU. 

COLOMBO  or  CALOMBA.  The  Calumbs 
Tootd’dairhiza  (formerly  Coeculus)  palmata. 
—,  AMERICAN.  Fraaera  Watteri. 

COLOUR  (adj.  COLOURED,  COLORA- 
TUS).  Any  colour  except  green.  In  tceh- 
nlral  botany  white  U regarded  aa  a colour, 
and  green  U nut. 

COLPEN'CHYMA.  Blnuous  cellular  tissue 

(XILPOON  TREE.  Caaaine  Colpoon. 

COLQUHOUNIA.  A genus  of  LaMatir, 
containing  three  species  of  climbing  or 
crectshruhs,  natives  of  India, with  pctiulate 
ovate  aruminate  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers 
scattered  In  axillary  vertlclllaster*  or 
crowded  In  a terminal  spike,  and  having 
small  bracts.  The  calyx  Is  tubulsr,  csni- 
pauulate,  ten-nerved,  and  unequally  flve- 
Uwthed ; the  corolla  tul>c  is  longer  than 
the  calyx,  its  throat  dilated,  and  its  limb 
bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  entire,  and 
the  lower  with  three  small  ovate  lolies ; the 
stamens  are  covered  by  the  galea  or  hel- 
met ; the  apex  of  the  style  Is  subequolly 
bind,  with  subulate  lobes ; the  niieule  is 
oblong,  dry  snd  smootb,  with  a membrana- 
ceous apex.  [W.  C.] 

COLTSFOOT.  The  common  name  for 
Tuaailngo.  — , SWEET.  An  American 
name  for  Xardoama. 

(X)LUBRINA.  Snake-wood,  so  called 
from  the  twisted  woo<l  of  one  species, 
which  Inhabits  the  forests  of  Martinique. 
A family  of  plant*  belonging  to  the  order 
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Rhftmnace(F^  roniprlslng’  f«niall  and 

shrubs,  some  of  which  are  cllmblntr,  na- 
1 tives  of  Si)utli  America  and  the  wanner 
I regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are 
I closely  allied  to  CeanothM,  but  p<isses8  no 
properties  which  render  them  worthy  of 
cuUivatiotu  [C.  A.  JJ 

COLrJL  An  obsolete  term  for  the  pla- 
centa. 

CObrMniNE.  The  common  name  for 

Aquilegia. 

, COLUMELLA.  A little  column;  the 
Arm  centre  of  the  spore-caso  of  an  urn- 
I moss,  from  which  tlie  spores  seimrate. 

' The  lorn?  axis  round  which  the  parts  of  a 
• , fruit  arc  unlUnl : In  reality,  the  Hin-ned 
' . jrrowing  point.  A slender  axis,  over  which 
; the  s|>»>re-case8  of  such  ferns  as  Tricho- 
I are  arranged. 

COLUMELLIA.  A genus  of  epigj'nous 
exogens  having  a iiionopetalous  corolla, 

I the  structure  of  which,  and  especially  of 
I the  anthers.  Is  so  remarkable  that  It  has 
I been  separated  as  a distinct  order  under 
• the  name  of  Colmnelliaretf..  It  consists  of 
\ a few  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of 
j Mexico  and  Peru,  having  opiM>8ite  entire 
' or  slightly  serrated  leaves,  and  small  yel- 
I low  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  superh»r,  ttve- 
' cleft;  the  corolla  flve-lobod;  the  stamens 
i two  only,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the 
' corolla,  and  the  anthers  are  as  usual  only 
I tw<Mx*lh»d,  but  each  cell  is  elongated, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  plants  compara- 
tively with  the  size  of  the  anther,  but 
l>eing  doubled  and  redouliled  on  them- 
I selves  they  form  a globular  mass.  The  an- 
ther of  C.  has  the  shortest  cells  of 

any  of  thespecles.  The  ovary  Is  two-celled, 

I each  cell  containing  numerous  ovules,  and 
> the  seed  has  a large  quantity  of  albumen. 

; The  station  of  CoiuNu  iliar^m  In  the  natu- 
ral system  Is  near  the  sta- 

mens In  the  latter  being  only  two,  al- 
I though  dlffi'roiitly  attached  (SceAnn.  muf 
I A(U,  Uiit.  ser.  3. 1. 109.)  [B.  C.J 

j COLUMELLTACE.K.  CbfumePm.  which 
I coiHlsts  of  two  or  perhaps  three  spi'cies 
! from  the  Andes  of  America,  having  no 
I immediate  affinity  with  any  of  the  orders 
I with  which  It  has  l>een  compared,  has  there- 
fore been  eonsldere<l  as  forming  a family 
of  itself.  It  roDslsU  of  cvergretm  shrubs 
or  small  trees  with  opposite  serrate  heaves 
without  stipules;  a superior flve-cleft  calyx; 
a flvo-lobcd  spreading  comlla  l>cArlDg  In 
Its  short  tnl>e  two  stamens,  each  with 
three  wave<l  anthers.  The  ovar>*  Is  In- 
ferior, two-ccllcd,  with  numerous  ovules; 
the  fruit  capsular ; the  steeds  numerous, 
with  the  cmbr}'0  in  the  axis  of  a fleshy  al- 
I bumcn.  These  characters,  as  well  as  the 
I habit,  remove  the  genus  from  the  gener- 
1 ality  of  M(mopetala>^  and  Indicate  several 
points  of  connection  with  Raxifragext  and 
their  allies,  amongst  which 
may  possibly  take  Its  place  as  a gamopetal- 
ous  form. 

COLTJMX.  Tho  combined  stamens  snd 


styles  forming  a solid  central  body,  J Hnor-  , 
chids. 

COLUMXARIS.  Having  the  for  i of  a ■ 
column,  as  the  stamens  of  a mallow  I 

OOLUMNEA.  A genus  of  erect  or  climb-  ! 
Ing  slender  herbaciM)Us  platiSs  or  under- 
' shrubs,  with  opposite  fleshy  and  hairy 
leaves,  and  solitary  or  enm  ded  ax  III  iry  pe- 
duncles hearing  scarlet  flowers.  T ey  are  : 
natives  of  tropical  America,  and  bel  nig  to  I 
the  order  of  Otsneracexf.  Tlie  calyx  is  fnH*  | 
and  five-parted.  The  corolla  Is  tubula  *,  with  ' 
the  limb  iwo-llpped,  the  upjjer  one  *niire, 
erect  or  overarching,  the  lower  irli  d and 
patent;  the  four  didyiiamous  stanu  ns  are 
inserted  In  the  tulw  of  the  coroll  t,  and  i 
with  them  the  nidimcnt  of  a flfti;  the  | 
ovate  anthers  have  two  cells,  Th  > one-  i 
celled  ovarj*  Is  free,  surrounded  by  \ five-  i 
lolled  disc,  and  contains  two  iwc-lobed  i 
parietal  placenCie  with  anatropal  ovules.  i 
The  fruit  Is  a l>erry  containing  mat  y olx^-  ! 
vale  s<*eds,  and  two  fleshy  placent®  The 
genus  Is  near  to  Bts/erm,  differing  ehlefly  , 
In  the  form  of  tho  corolla.  [M . C.j 

COLURIA.  A genus  of  the  rose  family, 
very  nearly  allied  to  frcum,  hutdfffeiing  in 
the  styles  being  jointed  and  falling  from 
the  achenes  when  mature,  while  tu  Qtnm 
they  remain  attached  and  become  feathery. 
C.  (jeoideSf  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  is 
a plant  about  six  inches  high  with  ptmm-  I 
titld  leaves  having  cut  segments,  and  a pe-  ' 
duncle  bearing  one  to  three  little  yellow  , 
flowers.  Altogether  It  l)ear8  much  resem- 
blance to  the  silver-weed,  Potentilla  anse- 
rmu,  but  its  leaves  although  pubescent  are 
not  dollied  wMth  sllverj'  hairs.  It  is  found  ' 
on  the  less  elevated  mountains  In  .SilKTla, 
growing  in  rocky  places.  [A.  A.  B.J  | 

COLTTTEA,  The  technical  name  of  a 
genus  of  Legumino.icc  consisting  of  certain  i 
shrubs.  Indigenous  to  the  south  of  Kuropc 
and  the  Mediieminean  region  in  general,and 
espccialfy  characierlsetl  by  having,  with  the 
ordinary  papilionaceous  flowers,  membra- 
nous blndder-llke  pods.  The  leaflets  of  C. 
arborescena  atid  other  species  have  pur- 
gative properties  like  those  of  senna,  ^ 
and  are  sometimes  mixed  with  senna 
leaves.  The  distended  pods,  when  pressed 
suddenly,  burst  with  a loud  noise,  hence  , 
the  common  name.  Bladder-senna.  Two  ! 
or  three  species  are  cultivated  as  deciduous 
plants  in  this  country,  but  they  seem  j 
to  be  more  abundantly  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  with  us.  C.ar6</r«#ccnsls  said  to  I 
grow  on  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  where  there  I 
is  little  other  vegetation.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

COLVILLEA.  The  name  given  to  a tree  | 
of  Madagascar  belonging  to  the  legumin-  i 
ous  family.  The  genus  is  nearly  ndateti  to 
Cwaalpinia,  hut  is  readily  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  its  calyx,  which  Is  tw’o-llpi»ed, 
the  upper  Jlp  convex  and  four-toothed,  and 
the  lower  linear  in  form  and  entire.  C’. 
racemoaa  Is  a iH'autIful  tree,  which  attains 
a height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  is 
furnished  with  elegant  fem-llke  twlce- 
plnnate  leaves  about  three  feet  long;  theae 
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are  made  up  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pairs 
of  pinna;,  each  pinna  with  a like  nunil>er  of 
opposite  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  linear  In 
form,  and  about  half  an  Inch  Ions.  Tlie 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers  are  In  dense  ra- 
cemes, which  arise  from  theaills  of  the  up- 
per leaves,and  are  either  simple  or  branch- 
ed, and  almut  a foot  and  a half  In  leni7th. 
The  calyx,  like  the  petals.  Is  of  a scarlet  I 
colour:  the  petals  are  five  In  number,  I 
the  standard  the  smallest  and  nearly  hid- 
den by  the  others,  the  two  oblong  wings  \ 
next  in  size,and  the  two  free  petals,  which 
form  the  keel,  the  largest ; the  ten  free 
I stamens  are  of  unetiual  length.  The 
I pod  Is  straight,  about  six  Inches  long, 

I containing  a number  of  seeds.  The  genus  ' 
’ bears  the  name  of  .Sir  Charles  Colville, 
j once  governor  of  the  Mauritius.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I j COLZA.  (Fr.)  Jirattica  Kaput  oUi- 
/era. 

I COMA  (adj.  COMOSE).  The  hairs  at  the 
end  of  some  seeds ; the  empty  leaves  or 
bracts  at  the  end  of  the  spike  of  such 
i flowers  as  those  of  the  pine-apple. 

I COMANDRA.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  sandalwort  order ; 

; having  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  seed- 
I vessel,  its  upper  |mrt  with  an  adherent 
disk  whose  border  is  flve-lobcd,  on  which 
: the  stamens  are  inserted  between  Its  lobes 
and  opposite  those  of  the  calyx,  tlie  anthers 
being  connected  with  the  calyx  by  a tuft  of 
h.nir-like  threads.  The  fruit  is  nut-lik«  and 
filled  witli  the  globular  seed.  The  name  Is 
I derived  from  the  Greek  words  signifying 
‘hair 'and  * stamen,' indicating  a character 
I aljove  mentioned.  The  plants  are  low 
perennials  with  herl>accous  stems  sprlng- 
. ing  from  a woody  base;  the  leaves  alter- 
; natc,  Btalkless,  oblong;  flowers  greenlsh- 
i white  In  small  clusters.  One  species,  C. 
umbfilata,  is  common  in  North  America, 
and  attaches  itself  as  a parasite  to  the  roots 
of  trees.  [G.  D.] 

COMAROSTAPHYLLS.  A genus  of  En’- 
cnc«r,  containing  fourteen  species  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of  Arbiitim, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  They 
liave  coriaceous  oblong  evergreen  leaves,  | 
and  flowers  In  terminal  bracteate  racemes 
' or  panicles.  The  hypogynous  calyx  la flve- 
parted : the  corolla  is  Inserted  on  the 
calyx,  is  campaniilate,  enlarged  below,  and 
has  tlie  limb  flvc-Iobed.  The  ten  stamens 
are  inserted  on  the  ba.«e  of  the  calyx  ; the 
i fllaments  are  short,  and  the  anthers  oval 
I and  compressed.  The  ovary  is  placed  on  a 
I ten  angled  hypogynous  disc,  and  has  live 
cells,  with  a single  ovule  In  each.  The  style 
Is  simple,  and  the  stigma  obscurely  flve- 
I toothed.  The  drupe  Is  globose  and  fleshy, 

I containing  a single  stone  (pyrenal,  which 
lias  five  rarely  more  cells,  with  a single 
j seed  In  each.  [W.  C.3 

COM.^RPM.  A herbaceous  marsh  plant 
I withastoutcreepingstem.ratherlargeand 
I handsome  leaves  composed  of  seven,  five, 
j or  three  decpiy-sermted  leaflets,  which  are 
^ sllghlly-hrancbed  stalkedand  dingy-purple 


I flowers.  The  fruit  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  strawberry,  hut  is  spongy 
instead  of  juicy,  and  does  not  fall  off  when 
ripe.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
marshes  and  boggy  meadows  in  most 
parts  of  England,  aiid  extendsover  a great 
part  of  Euroiie  aiid  North  America.  The 
roots  and  stems  have  lieen  used  to  d.ve 
wool  of  a dirty-red  colour,  and  are  snlTl- 
clently  astringent  to  be  employed  in  tan- 
ning. In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  fruits 
are  called  Cow-lierrles,  on  account,  it  is 
said,  of  their  being  used  to  rub  the  Inside 
of  milk-pails  for  the  purpose  of  thickening 
milk.  The  Marsh  Clmiuefoll,  C.  paluttrt.  Is  ; 
rarely  cultivated,  though  Gerardc  says  with 
some  pride  that  he  brought  some  plants 
from  Bourne  Pinas,  half  a mile  from  Col- 
chester, for  his  garden,  and  that  they  there 
flourished  and  pros|>ered  well.  French 
Comaret ; German  Fluifblatt.  [C.  A.  J.] 

COMBESIA.  Abyssinian  herbs  belong- 
ing to  the  Crassutareir,  and  having  five- 
parted  flowers  with  petals  united  for  a 
short  distance  at  their  base  ; five  stamens 
with  anthers  opening  Inwardly  ; five  small 
scales  at  the  base  of  the  five  sessile  two- 
seeded  ovaries,  which  ripen  Into  follicles,  , 
bursting  by  a long  slit  towards  the  centre  i 
of  the  flower.  [M.  T.  JI.]  | 

COMBINATE-VBNOSE.  When  the  la- 
teral veins  of  a leaf  unite  before  they 
reach  the  margin. 

COMBRETACE.E  (ilprobalant).  A nur 
tural  order  of  polypetalous  calycllloral 
dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Llndley'smyrUl 
alliance.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
or  opposite  entire  leaves  having  no  sti- 
pules. Sometimes  the  flowers  are  Imper- 
fect, some  having  stamens  only,  others 
pistils  only,  and  ocrasionally  the  petals 
are  wanting.  Calyx  adherent.  Its  limb 
four  to  flve-lobed,  falling  off.  Petals  aris- 
ing from  the  orifice  of  the  calyx,  alternate  [ 
with  the  lobes.  Btainens  often  eight  or  : 
ten.  Ovary  one-cclled,  with  two  to  four 
suspended  ovules.  Fruit  succulent  or  ' 
dry,  onc-celled,  and  one-seeded.  Seeds 
without  albumen ; cotyledons  of  the  em- 
bryo rolled  up.  Natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
plants  of  the  order  have  astringent  quali- 
ties ; some  arc  cultivated  for  ornament, 
others  yield  tlmlter.  The  astringent  fruit, 
known  by  the  name  of  Myrobalan,  is  pr(e  ] 
duced  by  Terminalia  Bellerica  and  T.  Chf- 
bula,  Tlie  bark  of  Jlitrida  liucerat  Is  used 
fortanning.  Tliercaretwenty-thrceknown 
genera,  and  upwards  of  200  species.  Illus- 
trative genera : TerminalUi,  Combretmn, 
Gynoearput.  [J.  H.  B.] 

COMBRETPM.  The  typical  genus  of 
OmbreiaeecF,  Inhabiting  tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  consisting  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  often  trailing  or  climbing 
by  the  indurated  leaf-stalks,  which  arc 
persistent  and  act  as  hooks  to  support  the 
plant.  The  leaves  arc  opposite,  rarely  al- 
ternate, entire,  exstipulate.  The  flowers, 
which  grow  In  spikes,  axillary  or  some- 
' times  terminal,  solitajy  or  arranged  In  | 


Cri)r  Crraifurs  o(  Sotanc. 


a pantrle,  nrp  poIyRamous;  ralyx-tuhe  ad-  T 
herliig  to  the  ovary,  above  which  It  la  con- 
strict^, the  limb  t>ell-8haped  ; petalsfonr; 
stamens  eight.  The  fruit  Is  leathery,  with 
four  membranous  wings,  Indehlscent  and 
one-seeded  by  the  abortion  of  several  of 
the  ovules.  Many  of  the  species  are  very 
handsome,  [J.  T.  S.] 


have  jointed  hairs.  In  which  s gr  ular 
niovenient  Is  seen  under  the  mlcrt  ope. 
There  are  sixteen  known  genm. a }60 
sia-cles.  The  l>08t  known  arc  Coma  vno, 
IVodtscontm,  and  Cyanotis.  [4.B  B.) 


COMD-SHAPKD.  The  same  as  Pecti- 
nate. 


CKIMESPEUMA.  A genus  of  Polypn- 
lacf/r,  consisting  of  erect  or  twining 
plants  found  In  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
and  numbering  about  twenty  species.  It 
Is  nearly  related  to  the  South  American 
aenus  Cri/ocomo,  but  differs  In  the  corolla 
being  composed  of  three  united  petals.  In- 
stead of  nve.  The  stetn.s,  which  are  not 
much  thicker  than  a crow-guilt,are  furnish- 
ed with  alternate  leaves,  mostly  linear  In 
form.  The  flowers,  disposed  In  axillary  or 
terminal  racemes,  either  yellow,  white, 
blue  or  puride,  the  three  latter  colours 
sometimes  found  In  the  same  species,  as 
they  are  In  our  own  common  milkwort. 
Polygala  vulgarin,  to  whose  flowers  those 
of  the  plants  of  this  genus  bear  much  re- 
semblance, hut  are  generally  larger.  The 
calyx  Is  flve-lol>ed : the  corolla  three- 
lul>ed,  the  middle  lobe  largest : the  sta- 
mens eight : the  ovary  two-celled,  crown- 
ed with  a curved  style.  The  fruit  is  a 
wedge-shaped  capsule  with  two  seeds, 
each  furnished  with  a tuft  of  silky  hairs. 
This  latter  circumstance  gives  rise  to  the 
name  of  the  genus. 

C.  Tolubilit,  the  Blue-creeper  of  Tas- 
mania, Is  a graceful  little  plant,  twining 
among  other  bushes  and  covering  them 
with  its  great  abundance  of  beautiful  blue 
flowers.  Its  thin  twining  stems  are  fur- 
nished with  leaves  which  are  between 
linear  and  lance-shaped  in  form.  This 
plant  grows  In  various  luirtg  of  Australia, 
as  well  as  In  Tasmania,  and  is  universally 
admired.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
England  under  the  name  Cumeopenna  gra- 
\ cilit.  [A.  A.  B.j 


COMMELYNA.  The  typical  g«nu«  [the 
order  of  spldcrworts,  distinguish  1 hy 
having  usu-tlly  three  petals,  dropping  arly, 
one  of  the  three  dilfenmt  in  fonr  from 
the  others,  or  wanting;  the  fllame  ts  or 
st.olks  of  the  anthers  smooth  and  i;  ted ; 
the  style  or  appendage  on  the  seed  essel 
thread-like,  and  entire  at  the  end  The 
species  are  herbs,  natives  of  tropic  1 and 
Nortlieni  America.  East  India,  and  Sc  cHol- 
land,  having  ovate  or  lance-shapeU  1 aves, 
and  the  flowers  in  groups,  either  li  ‘Uing 
from  an  Involucre  or  sheath-llke  ht  ly,  or 
destitute  of  such  covering,  the  formi  rcon- 
stltutlng  Commelyna  proper,  the  latter 
A neilrma.  The  gen  us  was  named  in  h mour 
of  J.  and  G.  Coinmelyn,  well-known  lutch 
botanists.  The  species  are  liumerou  i.  and  I 
several  have  Ijcen  long  known  In  oi  r col- 
lections. They  reijulre  various  moles  of 
treatment,  some  Iteing  hardy,  othes  re- 
quiring a high  tcmiierature.  C.  cakirtit, 
iKitable  for  the  delicate  blue  ol  the 
flower,  has  oblong  lanceolate  leave!.,  and 
the  sheaths  ciliated  ; it  Is  a half  hardy 
species,  which  under  proper  ireamient 
displays  a succession  of  azure  flowers 
from  July  to  September.  One  of  more 
recent  Introduction  Is  C ocalra,  a half 
hardy  i>erennlul  from  Northern  Mexico, 
having  straggling  reddish  stems,  the 
leaves  lance-shaped,  waved  and  hard  at  the 
margin,  and  the  flowers  of  a dull  purple 
brown.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Vegetable  King- 
dom, states  that  ‘the  fleshy  rhizomes  of 
C.  catenlit,  tuberosa,  angiiiti/oUa,  and  stri- 
ala,  contalii  a good  deal  of  starch  mixed 
with  mucilage,  and  are  therefore  lit  for  food  | 
when  cooked.  The  Chinese  employ  thoseof 
C.  tnedica  as  a remedy  in  cough,'  Ac.  [G.D.] 


COMMIA.  Tlie  name  given  to  a plant  of 
Cochin-China,  which  forms  a genus  of  Ku- 


COMFRET.  Symphyhim  officinale. 


phorbuieeir.  Tills  plant  inot  well  known  to 
boianisCs)  has  la-en  described  by  Lourelro  1 
as  a free  from  which  a white  tcnacloua  I 
gum  exudes,  said  to  he  of  a purgative  and 
emetic  nature,  and  valuable  in  drojisy,  but  i 
requiring  careful  administration.  The 
leaves  arc  stalked,  lance-shaiied,  entire  and 
smooth.  The  luconspicuous  flowers  arc 
male  and  female  on  different  plants  ; the  1 
males  In  short  axillary  bractod  spikes,  | 
having  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  and  the  ' 
stamens  nnited  Into  a column  wliirh  bears  1 
on  Its  summit  a number  of  anthers  ; the  l! 
females  in  terminal  racemes  having  a I 
three-leaved  calyx  enclosing  a thrce-Iohcd  | 
ovary,  crowned  by  three  short  recurved 
styles.  The  fruit  a three-celled  capsule 
with  three  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.j 


COM  IN.  (Fr.)  JTrt’um  Ervilia. 


CO.MMEI.TNACE.E.  < Spidencorts.^  A 
natural  order  of  hyimgynoiis  monocotyle- 
dons, la'longing  to  Limlley's  xyridal  alli- 
ance. Herbs  with  flat  leaves,  usually 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Outer  perianth 
(calyx)  of  three  parts,  hertiaceous;  Inner  I 
(corulla)alsoof  three.coloured;  stamenssix  I 
or  three,  the  anthers  opening  on  the  side 
next  the  plstlL  Ovary  three-celled  with  a 
central  placenta  ; style  one.  Fruit  a two  to 
three-celled  capsule, o|iening  by  two  or  three 
valves,  which  bear  the  dissepiments  (par- 
tltlonsi  on  the  middle  ; seeds  with  a linear 
bllum  ; embryo  piilley-shaiied.  Natives  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  New  Holland, 
and  Africa.  A few  are  f<iund  In  North 
America,  but  none  In  Northern  Asia  or 
Europe.  The  underground  stems  of  many 
of  the  plants  yield  starch,  and  are  used  for 
food.  The  fliaments  of  the  TradeacantUu 


COMMISSURE.  The  face  by  which  two 
carpels  come  together  or  cohere,  as  In 
umbelllfers. 


COMMON  PETIOLE.  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal leaf-stalk  In  compound  leaves ; the 
secondary  petioles  are  called  partlaL 


C^e  Creai^uri;  of  Satans. 


COMOLIA.  A srcnus  of  Metattvmacew, 
consisting  of  Braziiian  trees  or  slirubs, 
with  four-sided  branrhesaiid  obovate  tbroe- 
ncrved  leaves  ciothed  with  adpressed 
hairs ; flowers  axillary,  solitary,  sessile, 
white;  tube  of  calyx  adhering  to  the  base 
of  ovary,  its  limb  four-lolied  ; petals  four ; 
anthers  one-celled  curved;  ovary  gla- 
brous : capsule  two-celled.  [J.  T.  aj 

COMPAG.NON  BLAI}C.  (Fr.)  Lychnis 
; dioiea. 

COMPARETTIA.  A small  genus  of  epi- 
phytal orchids  inhabiting  tropical  Ameri- 
ca. Four  species  are  known,  all  with  small 
I pseudobulbs,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  grace- 
fully bending  racemes  of  long  spurred 
rose  coloured  purple  or  scarlet  flowers. 

I COMPA.S8  I'LAXT.  Silphium  lacinia- 
I ftim,  which  is  said  to  prewnt  the  faces  of 
Its  leaves  uniformly  north  and  south, 

COMPLKXUH.  TIasne : C.  twHulosns,  cel- 
lular tissue;  C.  membranaceus,  the  thin 
1 membrane,  which  Is  the  foundation  of  all 
tissue — elementary  membrane ; C.  tubuloris 
tubular  tissue,  or  wooily  flhre  ; C.  utricii- 
litris,  angular  cellular  tissue ; C.  mscularis, 
spiral  vessels,  properly  so-called ; often, 
however,  extended  to  all  sorts  of  tubes 
with  markings  on  the  side,  thus  losing  pre- 
clslou,  and  with  It  Us  value  as  ascientlflc 
term. 

COMPLIC.kTF,.  Folded  up  upon  Itself. 

COM  POSITcK  Tile  more  familiar  name  of 
the  Asteracea,  a large  natural  order  of  gamo- 
peialous  calycifloral  dicotyledons  lielong- 
ing  to  Lindiey’s  campanal  alliance,  con- 
slsting  of  herh.s  and  shrubs  with  alternate 
or  opposite  leaves  having  no  stipules  ; the 
stamens  and  pistils  either  In  the  same  or 
In  seiwrate  flowers,  which  are  collected 
into  a head  on  a common  receptacle  (hence 
I the  name  Composite  or  coni|>ound  flowers), 
and  surrounded  by  a set  of  floral  leaves  or 
' bracts,  called  an  Involucre.  The  fruit  Is 
single-seeded,  crowned  with  the  limb  of 
the  calyx.  Tlie  plants  are  found  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  warm  countries 
sometimes  assuming  arborescent  forms. 

I They  were  included  by  Liniiteus  In  his 
I class  Syngenfsia.  The  proiiertles  of  tht‘ 

I order  are  various  ; but  bltteniess  seems  to 
prevail  in  It,  and  this  is  accompanied  with 
tonic,  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  sometimes 
even  narcotic  >iualitles.  Lnctuca  intim, 
the  common  lettuce,  and  L.  virosa,  supply 
lactucarium,  a substance  used  like  opium. 

I [J.  H.  B.] 

I COMPOSITION.  The  arrangement  of 
organs,  or  their  order  of  development,  or 
their  manner  of  branching,  ic. 

I COMPOUND. COMPOSITE.  When  formed 
of  several  parts  united  in  one  common 
whole  : as  pinnated  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of 
lnfloresccnc»  beyond  that  of  the  solitary 
flower. 

COMPRESSED.  Flattened  lengthwise; 
as  the  pud  of  a pea 

COMPTONI  A.  A deciduous  bushy  shmb 


■ belonging  to  the  order  Myrieacecf,  liearlng 
I Isith  male  and  female  flowers  in  catkins, 
and  on  the  same  plant.  A native  of  North 
America  in  moist  peaty  soils.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  alternately  arrangeci 
and  cut  on  each  side  Into  rounded  and 
numerous  lolies,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
fronds  of  Celeraeh  thence  the  name  C.  ns 
pleni/otia),  downy  and  sprinkled  with 
golden  resinous  transparent  dots,  whicli, 
ns  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  liave  an 
aromatic  sceut.  It  was  Introduced  in  1714 
liy  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  and  was 
named  In  honour  of  Henry  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Introducer  ami  cul- 
tivator of  many  curious  exotic  plants,  and 
a great  patron  of  botany  and  horticulture. 
It  is  hardy,  but  reguires  a peat  sidl  and 
shade.  In  America  it  is  called  the  Sweet 
Fern  Bush  ; in  France  Comptonic,  or  Liqiii- 
tiambar  d feuiltes  tic  Ceterach : but  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Liquidambnr  ftty- 
racifiua.  Sweet  Gum.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CONANTHERA.  A genns  of  Liliaccft 
containing  a few  small  Chilian  bulbous 
plants,  with  linear  leaves,  and  a scai>e 
supporting  paniculate  blue  flowers.  Peri- 
anth slx-iMirlisi,  adhering  to  the  base  of 
the  ovary,  and  breaking  away  by  a trans- 
verse split  as  the  fruit  ripens;  stamens 
six,  united  into  a cone.  [J.  T.  g.] 

CONCEPTACLE.  A term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  capsular  fruit  of  red-s|mred 
Algir,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fruit  In 
which  the  reproductive  mass  Is  ultimately 
divided  into  four  tiodles,  and  hence  called 
tetraspe-rms.  Modiflcatlons  have  received 
the  names  of  ceramidia,  cystocarps,  fa- 
villg),  nuclei,  4c.  The  explanation  of  these 
terms  belongs  rather  to  a treatise  on  Alga) 
than  to  the  jiresent  work.  [M.  J.  B.j 

Also,  a special  organ,  develo|>ed  In  some 
fungals  on  the  surface,  or  In  the  interior 
of  a receptacle,  and  containing  the  organs 
of  reproduction  as  well  as  their  accessories; 
' it  differs  from  a spore-case  in  the  latter 
lieing  itself  one  of  the  accessories,  and  only 
containing  simres, 

CONCHIDIUM.  Eria. 

CONCH  I FORM.  Sliaped  like  one  valve  of 
n common  bivalve  shelL 

CtlNCHOCHlLl'S.  Appendicula. 

CONCOLOR.  Of  the  same  colour  as 
some  other  thing  compared  with  it. 

CONOOMBRK  DANE,  or  8AUVAGE. 
fFr.)  Erbnlium  agresU,  the  Momordica 
Elaterium  of  some. 

I CONDAMINEA.  Tlic  name  of  a genus 
' of  Cinchmiacfn’ , consisting  of  Peruvian 
shrubs,  some  of  which  have  similar  tonic 
properties  to  those  contained  In  the  true 
Cinchona,  while  others  are  used  for  dyeing 
puriioses.  Tlie  genus  is  known  by  the 
1 cup-shaped  tula*  of  the  calyx,  whose  limb 
is  flve-tnothed.  and  separau-s  from  the 
tube  by  a circular  line.  The  corolla  is 
tubular,  conceallngthestamens,  which  are 
, attached  near  to  the  middle  of  Its  tube 
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The  fruit  is  a top-shaped  truncated  capsule, 
opening  hy  two  valves,  aud  containing 
several  wingless  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CONDUPLICANT.  Doubling  up;  as 
when  the  leaflets  of  a compound  leaf  rise 
up  and  apply  themselves  to  each  other's 
faces. 

CONDUPLICATR,  CONDUPLICATION. 
A term  of  ajsiivatlon;  when  the  sides  of 
an  organ  are  applied  to  each  other  by  their 
faces. 

CX)NDTLTUM.  The  antherld  of  a Chara. 

CONE.  The  strobilus  or  conical  ar- 
ransrement  of  scales  in  the  fruit  of  a Pinus 
or  flr-tree. 

CONE-FLOWER.  An  American  name 
for  Itiuiheckia.  —.PURPLE.  An  Aineric;in 
name  for  Echinacea. 

CONE-HEAD.  A garden  name  for  Stro- 
bilanthes. 

CONENCHYMA.  The  conical  cells  which 
constitute  hairs. 

CONFERRUMINATE.  Glued  together. 

CONFERTUS.  When  parts  are  pressed 
closely  round  about  each  other;  packed 
close. 

CONFERVA.  The  typical  genus  of  Con- 
feroaceee,  the  species  of  which  are  either 
attached  to  various  bodies  or  boat  in 
dense  masses  on  i>onds  swollen  up  with 
bubbles  of  gas,  from  whence  the  genus 
takes  its  name.  The  branched  Conferva 
arc  now  scpanited  under  the  name  of 
Cladophora.  Conferva^  when  dried,  were 
once  used  as  a packing  Instead  of  tow,  to 
support  fractured  limbs,  a use  which  is 
i now  quite  obsolete.  The  name  was  also 
! applied  to  a vast  heterogeneous  mass  of 
i plants,  as  may  be  seen  la  Dillwynn's  HiS' 
tory  of  British  Conferva.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CONFER VACE.'E.  A division  of  the 
green-spored  Alya  characterl.sed  by  their 
simple  or  branched  articulated  threj^ds, 
dltfused  endochrome,  and  small  zoospores. 
The  articulations  are  mostly  as  long  as,  or 
longer  than,  their  diameter,  which  forms 
one  of  the  main  technical  distinctions  be- 
tween them  and  the  Oscillatoria,  which 
have,  however,  a very  distinct  habit.  The 
genera  are  numerous,  and  in  somecase.s,  as 
in  Chatophora,  the  threads  are  compacted 
into  a solid  mass  by  means  of  gelatine.  The 
zoospores  sometimes  occur  in  the  ordinary 
ceils  of  the  threads,  but  sometimes  in  dis- 
tinct cysts,  and  .sometimes  privileged  cells 
are  multiplied  by  cell-division  for  their 
production,  as  in  Stygeocloninm.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  are 
most  plentiful  in  temperate  regions.  They 
are  sometimes  so  abundant  that.af  ter  floods, 
they  form  a thick  coat,  like  paper,  on  the 
ground,  to  which  the  name  of  meteoric 
paper  has  been  given.  Chroolc)ms  differs 
from  the  rest  in  its  being  developed  in  the 
air  and  not  in  water,  and  in  its  golden  colour 
when  fresh,  but  the  species  when  dry  be- 
come green.  The  fruit,  however,  like  that 


f of  Callithamnu  n,  externally  contains  zoo- 
spores. [M.  J.  B.] 

CONFLUENT  . The  fastening  together 
of  homogeneoi  8 parts.  Gradually  uniting 
organically. 

CONFORM.  Df  the  same  form  as  some 
other  thing. 

CONGELATIO.  In  countries  wlicre  frost 
is  severe,  most  forest  trees  exhibit  marks 
of  serious  Injujy,  either  in  formidable  fis- 
sures caused  b\  differences  of  temiientture 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  trunk,  or  in 
the  death  of  po  tlons  of  the  bark  a!»d  w'ood.  | 
Trees  thus  bt*come  accurate  registers  of 
severe  winters.  While,  however,  some 
plants  give  waj  at  once  under  a slight  de- 
gree of  frost,  others  may  be  turned  into  a 
solid  mass  of  ice  without  losing  their  vital 
powers,  especially  if  the  mass  is  thawed 
gradually,  and  In  the  dark.  The  outward 
partsof  plant.';  sometimes  escape.wheii  more 
delicate  and  i>rotected  parts  are  destroyed. 
Pear  blossom,  for  In.stance,  may  be  appar- 
ently unaffectel  by  frost  and  expand  as 
usual,  when  tin;  pistils  are  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  effect  of  frost  on  plants  de- 
I>ends  greatly  U]x>n  the  condition  of  soil. 
The  wetter  the  soil,  and  the  more  saturated 
the  plants  with  inoisture,  the  more  destruc- 
tive is  it.  A degree  of  cold,  which  is  quite 
harmless  wh  n the  cells  are  comparatively 
empty.is  positively  destructive  under  other  j 
circumstances.  [M.  J.  B.J  i 

CONGESTED.  Crowded  very  closely.  j 

CONGLOBATE.  Collected  into  a ball,  as 
the  florets  of  Echinops.  I 


The  same  as  Clus- 


Glued  together,  not 


CONGLOMERATE, 
tered. 

CONGLUTINATE. 

I organically  united. 

CONIDI  A.  Many  Fungi,  besides  their 
true  fruit,  produce  little  reproductive  cells 
In  different  parts,  esiKJcially  on  the  spawn 
or  mycelium  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  conidi^u  The  substance  called  ergot 
is  a good  example,  the  conidia  ap|)earing 
some  months  before  the  in^rfect  fungus. 
When  these  conidia  are  contained  in 
distinct  cysts  or  perithccia,  they  are  called 
stylospores.  In  some  cases  undoubtedly, 
as  in  Erysiphe,  the  conidia  are  reproduc- 
tive, but  in  others  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  perform  the  functions  of  male  organs. 
The  subject  of  impregnation,  in  Fungi,  Is  so 
impei-fectly  known  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  speak  with  certainty  about  it.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CONIDIUM.  The  gonidium  of  a lichen. 

CONIFER/E.  (Conacea,  Pinacea,  Conifers, 
the  Pine  family.)  A consldenible  and  Im- 
portant family,  constituting  with  the 
smaller  groups  of  Cycadea  and  Gndacea 
the  sul)-class  gymnosperms  of  dicoty- 
ledons. It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs*, 
mostly  with  resinous  secretions.  The 
leaves  are  stiff,  sometimes  linear  or  needle- 
like, sometimes  short  and  scale-like,  or 
more  rarely  broad,  lobed,  or  divided.  The 
flowers  are  unisexual,  either  in  cylindrical 
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i or  short  ratkins  with  closply  packea  scales, 
or  the  females  are  solltarj-.  There  Is  no 
perianth.  The  stamens  In  the  males  are 
either  Inserted  on  the  axis  of  the  catkin 
under  the  scales,  or  the  anthePKiells  are 
sessile  on  the  Inside  of  the  scales  them 
selves,  which  then  form  part  of  the  sta- 
mens. The  ovules  and  seeds  are  naked, 

' that  Is,  without  ovary,  style,  or  pericarp, 
although  sometimes  more  or  less  enclosed 
In  two  bracts,  or  In  a fleshy  or  hardened 
disk.  The  seeds  are  albuminous,  with  one 
or  sometimes  several  embryos  In  the  centre, 
each  embryo  having  sometimes  more  than 
two  cotyledons.  There  are  probably  nearly 
two  hundred  siiecles known,  dispersed  over 
! a great  jiart  of  the  globe,  several  of  them 
j forming  large  forests  In  temperate  climates, 
or  more  rarely  within  the  tropics ; while 
some  of  them  extend  almost  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  woody  vegetation  In  high  lati- 
tudes, or  at  great  elevations.  They  are 
distributed  Into  about  twenty-flve  genera, 
forming  three  tribes  or  sub-orders  : 1. 
.dbietiwr,  with  the  fruits  collected  In  cones, 

1 and  Inverted  ovules ; of  this  the  principal 
genera  arc  Pm«»(lncludlngilWcs),  Artnica- 
ria,  Cunninghamia,  Sequoia,  4c.  2.  Cupres- 
ainecp,  with  the  fruits  collected  In  cones,  and 
erect  ovules ; Including  Jimiperua,  Callitrit, 
Thuja,  CupretBut,  Taxodium,  Crpptomeria, 
4c.  3.  Taxinea,  sometimes  considered  as 
a distinct  family,  with  the  fruits  solitary 
or  loosely  spiked,  including  Podocarptu, 
Dacrydium,  PhylUsUadus,  Salieburia,  Taxus, 
4c. 

The  woody  tissue  of  the  trees  of  this 
family  Is  seen  to  bc.marked  with  pecu- 
liar circular  dots  or  puncbatlons  when  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope.  The  ovules 
at  the  base  of  each  cone-scale  arc  gene- 
rally held  to  tie  nakeil,  each  ovule  having 
a large  opening  at  Its  apex,  to  which 
the  pollen  from  the  stamens  Is  applied  ; 
directly.  But  some  say  that  the  ovules  are 
not  naked,  but  are  contained  In  a proper  i 
ovary  which  Is  closely  applied  to  the  seed;  j 
th.at  the  outer  membranous  scales  are  I 
modified  leaves ; and  that  the  hard  scales  ; 
arc  altered  branches  bearing  the  pistillate 
flowers.  I 

Sonic  botanists  look  upon  Conifers  as  the 
highest  type  of  true  dicotyledons.  They  ■ 
are  most  abundant  In  temperate  regions,  ’ 
both  In  the  northern  and  southern  heml-  j 
spheivs.  In  Europe,  Siberia,  and  China,  and 
In  thetemperateparts  of  North  America,  wo 
meet  with  species  of  pine,  spruce,  larch, 
cedar,  and  junlier.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere they  are  replaced  by  Araucaria,  ! 
EutoBta,  Dammara,  Podocarpiu,  and  Da-  , 
crydium.  I 

Conifers  arc  of  great  Importance  toman- 
kind.  They  supply  valuable  timber,  and 
yield  resin, oil, pitch,  and  turpentine.  Some 
attain  a great  site.  Thus  Wellingtnnia  gi- 
ganlea  has  been  known  to  attain  in  Oregon, 
a height  of  450  feet,  with  a circumference 
nl  IIG  feet  at  the  base.  Taxodium  eenij^r- 
e/rens  also  attains  an  enormous  size.  The 
various  sjH-cles  of  Pinus  have  their  leaves  , 
In  clusters  of  two,  three,  four,  live,  or  six,  , 
surrounded  by  a nivinbranous  sheath  at  I 


I the  base.  Pintit  nylvettria  Is  the  common 
Scotch  flr,  which  abounds  In  cold  climates, 
and  which  supplies  timber,  turpentine,  and 
pitch,  as  well  as  a hemiMike  fibre  flora  Its 
leaves,  which  la  used  for  stuffing  pillows 
, and  cushions  under  the  name  of  pine  wool. 

I Pinut  Piiiaeter,  the  Bordeaux  pine,  thrives 
I well  on  the  sea-shore.  Abies  Includcsdlffer- 
: eut  species  of  flr  and  spnice.  In  all  of  which 
I the  leaves  come  off  from  the  stem  and 
branches  singly.  Abies  exeelsa  is  the  Nor- 
way spruce ; A.  balsamea  the  balm  of 
, Gilead  flriA.caiindciuisthehemlock  spruce; 
and  A.}>eetinata  the  silver  flr.  Cedrus  com- 
prises those  cedars  which  have  clustered 
I jierslstent  leaves.  Cedrus  Libani  Is  the 
I cellar  of  Lclmnon,  the  Eros  of  the  Bible; 

while  Cedrus  Dcodara,  a local  variety.  Is 
j the  sacred  oalar  of  India.  Larix  Includes 
I the  species  of  larch,  which  have  clustered 
I deciduous  leaves,  /.on'x  carepeo  is  the  com- 
j mon  larch  ; L.Orifflthn  the  Himalayan  larch. 
The  Araucarias  have  single-seeded  scales, 
with  adherent  seeds  and  inany-celled  an- 
thers ; Araucaria  imbricata  Is  a Chilian 
species;  A.  Biriwillii  la  from  Moreton  Bay: 
Iwitli  have  edible  seeds,  Eutassa  exceisa  Is  i 
the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  which  yields  valu-  i 
able  wood.  CrypUonrria  jajxmica  Is  the  J 
.Tapan  cedar.  Chipressus  semperrirens  Is  j 
the  common  cypress.  The  Junipers  have  | 
a peculiar  succulent  fruit.  Juniperus  Ber-  | 
mudiana  furnishes  the  cedar  for  jicnrils.  i 
The  siiecles  of  Thuja  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Arbor  Vlt®.  [J.  H.  B.] 

COMMA.  The  fragrant  gum  resin  of  the 
Incense  tree.  Idea  heptaphylla, 

CONIOCT.STS.  Closed  spore-cases  re- 
serablliig  tubercles,  and  containing  a mass 
of  spores. 

CONIOGRAMMA.  A name  given  by  Fee 
to  the  species  of  Gymnogramma  repre- 
sented by  (i.javanica.  [T.  M.] 

CONIOMYCETER.  A family  of  Fungi 
distinguished  by  the  predominance  of  the 
spores  over  the  receptacle.  The  spores  are 
simple  or  articulated,  solitary  or  chained 
together,  and  sometimes  fasciculate,  naked 
or  enclosed  In  a distinct  cyst.  The  plants, 
however.  In  which  this  last  structure  ob- 
tains are  probably,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
conditions  of  Spluprueand  other  pyrenomy- 
cetous  Fungi.  The  most  important  mem- 
bers of  the  family,are  the  numerous  parasi- 
tic species  which  affect  the  living  organs 
of  plants,  and  cause  great  mischief,  especi- 
ally amongst  our  com  crops,  by  exhausting 
the  energies  of  the  mother  plant,  and  pre- 
venting the  full  development  of  the  seed. 
One  or  two  of  these,  which  grow  on  differ- 
ent species  of  Juniper,  approach  Tremella 
In  outward  appearance,  as  all  do  in  some 
peculiarities  of  structure.  Ill  mostof  these 
the  spores  exhibit  bright  colours,  while  In 
other  divisions  they  are  as  generally  black. 
The  dark  soot-llke  iiatches  which  are  so 
common  on  old  rails  and  dead  wood  are 
formed  mostly  by  these  dingy  Caninmy cries, 
wbicli  notwithstanding  their  unpromising  : 
appi'arance,  are  often  full  of  Interest  when  I 
closely  examined.  [M.  J.  B.]  | 
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CX)XIOSELISl'M.  A Rcnusof  foursperios 
belonging  to  the  VmbeUifrrtr,  and  found  In 
mountain  dialricu  In  Central  Europe,  Si- 
beria and  Sorth-weat  America.  C.  f'ueheri, 
the  best  known  species,  and  one  which  has 
long  been  cultivated  In  lK)tanlc  gardens,  is 
a bieniiiai  herb  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
much  the  appearance  of  the  hemlock,  and 
haring  Its  small  white  nowers  disposed 
In  many-raj-ed  umbels,  without  common, 
but  with  partial  Involucres  of  live  to  seven 
narrow  linear  leaves,  which  are  equal  lu 
length  to  the  flower-stalks. 

The  principal  distinguishing  features  of 
the  genus  are  found  In  the  fralt,  which  Is 
elliptical,  dorsally  compressed  and  aljout 
one-third  of  an  Inch  long  : each  of  the  car- 
lielsbus  live  winged  ribs,  the  marginal  ones 
twice  the  breadth  of  the  others ; and  in  the 
lateral  furrows,  there  are  three  oil  tubes 
(nttm),  seen  in  the  form  of  dots  when 
the  fruit  is  cut  across,  usually  two  In  tlio 
dorsal  furrows,  and  four  to  eight  on  the 
inner  face.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CONIOTHEC.E.  The  cells  of  an  anther. 

COXIUK.  Tlie  ge^us  to  which  belongs 
the  well-known  Hemlock.  The  botanical 
name  has  been  given  undcrthe  supposition 
that  this  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  the 
Greek^  under  the  same  name,  and  which 
' was  administered,  as  a judicial  means  of  ex- 
I ecutlon,  to  Socrates  and  Phoclon.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characters  reside  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  somewhat  globular  in  shape,  and  ' 
each  half  Is  marked  with  five  wavy  ridges.  . 
There  are  no  vlttaj  or  channels  for  oil,  and  | 
the  albumen  is  deeply  furrowed  on  Its  i 
Inner  surface.  Such  are  the  botanical  cha-  ! 
ractcristlcs,  but  the  poisonous  nature  of 
C.  maculatum,  the  common  Hemlock,  and 
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Its  frequent  growth  In  hedges  and  byroad- 
sides  in  this  country,  demand  a more  full 
description. 

Tlie  Hemlock  is  an  erect  branching  bien- 


nial plant,  with  tap-shaped  root,a  smooth 
shining  hollow  stem,  two  to  live  feet  in 
height,  frequei  tly  marked  with  punile 
sjiota,  though  hese  vary  very  much  in 
number  and  Inb  nsityof  colour.  The  leaves 
are  much  dit-lt  ed,  with  numemns  small 
egg-shaped  or  h nee-shaped  deeply  cut  seg- 
ments; the  up|«  r leaves  are  smaller.  When 
bruised  they  ei  lit  a peculiarly  nauseous 
odour,  not  at  al  aromatic,  as  is  usually  the 
' case  in  our  ns  Ive  umbelliferous  plants. 

[ The  Inflorescen  e Is  a compound  umbel, 

I with  ten  or  mi  re  rays,  surrounded  by  a 
general  Involui  re  of  three  to  seven  leaf- 
lets; the  partb  I uniliels  or  unihellules, 
have  at  their  bm  e a small  involucre  of  three 
' bracts,  which  i re  all  turned  to  one  side, 
and  do  not  sun  luiid  the  umbel,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  gene  -al  involucre.  The  flowers 
I are  white  or  gre  -nlsh  white,  and  the  fruits 
have  the  impor  ant  characteristics  lieforo 
mentioned.  In  ittempting  the  discrimina- 
tion of  this  pitnt,  all  the  above  i<oints 
must  be  attend  -d  to,  as  there  are  many 
plants  possess!  rg  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  trus  Hemlock,  and  which  are 
in  consequence  frequently  mistaken  for  it. 

The  active  pdnclple  of  Hemlock  Is  a 
peculiar  clly-looking  fluid,  lighter  th.m 
water,  and  callec  conia.  It  exists  In  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  especially  in  the  fruits. 
It  acts  flrst  as  an  irritant  poison,  but 
speedily  causes  iiaralysisof  all  the  muscles, 
convulsions  and  death.  The  plant  is  of 
course  much  less  dangerous  than  its  ex- 
tract, hut  In  poisonous  doses  It  produces 
similar  symptoms,  and  sometimes  coma, 
and  other  effects  like  those  produced  by 
opium.  Medicinally  C<mii/m  has  been  used 
for  promoting  the  absori>tion  of  tumors, 
and  glandular  swellings,  and  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  and  anodyne.  CM.  T.  M.j 

CONJUGAT.E.  A tribe  of  green-spored 
AIgtr  distinguished  from  Cmifervaettp  by 
their  endochrome  being  spiral,  stellate,  or 
otherwise  disposed,  and  not  e<tnally  dif- 
ftised,  or  simply  denser  In  the  centre ; and 
by  the  large  xoosisirea  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  eiidochroines  of  two  contiguous 
cells,  or  one  divided  into  two  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fructlflcatlon  in  the  same  or  In 
two  different  plants.  In  a few,  impregna- 
tion is  effecK^,  in  the  manner  describee 
under  Biillm-hnlf,  by  means  of  free  aiitlie 
ridia,  which  ultimately  fix  themselves  neai 
the  spore-bearing  cell.  In  some  Instance! 
the  bodies  pi-rfected  by  impregnation  tin 
dergo  cell-division,  and  the  comiioneii 
parts  become  so  many  zoospores.  Tin 
! species  are  either  attaclied  or  float  freel; 
; in  the  water.  Almost  all  are  fresh-wate 
' plants,  and  are  found  in  various  parts  o 
the  globe,  but  especially  In  temperate  re 
gions. 

The  term  Cmijugalir  does  not  strictlj 
apply  to  all.  In  -ffdogotiiioa  there  is  n 
conjugation,  but  fructifleation  takes  plac 
; by  the  division  of  a cell,  one  of  the  two  di  v: 
slons  only  proving  fertile.  In  this  genui 
as  also  In  some  others,  the  spores  are  ofte 
I of  a lirllllant  scarlet  or  vennillon.  The  sain 
I spore,  however,  may  be,  in  different  stage 
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green-spored  il  Conjugation  takes  place 
also  in  Desmidiacece  and  Diatomacece,  and 
also  amongst  moulds,  as  in  Syzygites^  so 
common  on  decaying  toadstools.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CONJUGATE.  Paired ; when  the  petiole 
of  a leaf  bears  one  pair  only  of  leaflets. 

CONJUG.ATO-PALMATE.  When  a leaf 
divides  into  two  arms,  each  of  which  Is 
palmate. 

CONJUGATO-PINNATB.  When  a leaf 
divides  Into  two  arras,  each  of  which  is 
pinnate. 

CONJUNCTORIUM.  The  operculum  of 
the  spore-case  of  an  um-moss. 

CONJURER  OP  CHALGRAVE’S  PERN. 
A name  assigned  by  Relhan  in  his  Plora  of 
Cambridgeshire  to  Pucciniaanenumes;  but 
whether  a popular  name  or  not  we  are  un- 
able to  say.  It  is  derived  from  the  external 
resemblance  of  Its  little  heaps  of  proto- 
8i>ores  to  the  fructiflcatlon  of  Penis.  P. 
anenumes  is  * fllix  lobata,  globulis  pulveru- 
lent! s undique  aspcrsa’  of  Ray’s  Synopsis, 
where  it  is  flgured,  and  named  after  a siie- 
cimen  in  Hobart’s  Herbarium  marked  by 
his  own  hand— ‘This  capillary  was  gath- 
ered by  the  Conjurer  of  Chalgrave.’  The 
elder  Bobart,  it  may  be  observed,  died  in 
1680,  and  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  in 
1719.  [M.  J.  B.3 

CONNARACE.?2.  (Connarads.)  A family  of 
calyclfloral  dicotyledons,  closely  allied  on 
the  one  hand  to  Xantltoxylere,  and  on  the 
other  to  Legutninosm,  differing  from  the 
former  chiefly  in  the  more  completely  apo- 
carp<^)us  ovary,  and  from  the  latter  In  the 
perfectly  regular  flowers,  and  in  the  seed 
In  which  the  radicle  Is  always  at  a distance 
from  the  hilum.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing,  with  alternate  usu- 
ally pinnate  leaves ; the  stipules  either 
small  and  deciduous,  or  wanting ; the  flow- 
ers small,  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or 
panicles.  There  arc  five  sepals  and  petals, 
ten  stamens,  and  one  to  five  can>cls,  with 
two  ovules  in  each,  and  distinct  terminal 
styles.  There  are  about  forty  species,  ua- 
' lives  of  the  tropics  both  of  the  New  and 
{ the  Old  World.  They  are  distributed  into 
! six  or  seven  genera,  of  which  the  principal 
ones  are  Rourea,  Connania,  and  Cnestia.  The 
aril  In  some  species  of  Omphalobium  is 
entire.  Zebra-wood  is  obtained  from  Om- 
phalobium LambertL 

CONNARUS.  A genus  of  shrubs  or  trees, 
forming  the  type  of  the  order  ConnaracecB. 
The  leaves  are  compound.without  stipules; 
the  flowers  regular,  with  ten  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  at  the  base,  the 
live  which  are  opposite  to  the  i>etals  shorter 
than  the  rest.  Of  the  five  ovaries,  four  ‘ 
are  generally  abortive,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  styles,  while  the  fifth  contains 
two  ascending  ovules ; the  stigma  is  dl-  ' 
lated.  The  fruit  Is  a kind  of  pod,  but  it 
does  not  open,  and  contains  only  one  see<l,  I 
the  other  being  suppressed.  The  trees  are  j 


natives  of  India,  and  tropical  South  Ame- 
rica. [M.  T.  M.] 

CONNATE.  When  the  bases  of  two  op- 
posite leaves  are  united  together.  Also 
when  any  parts,  originally  distinct,  become 
united  in  after-growth. 

CONNECTIVAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
connective. 

CONNECTIVE.  The  part  which  inter- 
venes between  the  two  lobes  of  an  anther 
and  holds  them  together ; It  Is  subject  to 
great  diversity  of  form.  It  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  the  midrib  of  a leaf,  and  is 
only  absent  when  an  anther  is  strictly  one- 
celled ; that  is  to  say,  when  the  whole  of 
the  Interior  of  the  end  of  the  stamen  is 
converted  into  pollen. 

CONNEMON.  The  fruit  of  Cucumis  Cono- 
mon,  cultivated  everywhere  in  Japan. 

CONNIVENT.  Having  a gradually  Inward 
direction,  as  many  petals ; converging. 

CONOCARP.  A fruit  consisting  of  a col- 
lection of  carpels  arranged  upon  a conical 
centre,  as  the  strawberry. 

CONOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Combretace(2, 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  tropi- 
cal America  (one  species  extending  north-  j 
j wards  as  far  as  Florida)  and  Western  Africa,  i 
! with  alternate  leatherj'  entire  leaves,  and  1 
densely  aggregated  stalked  heads  of  flowers  j 
1 on  globular  or  oblong  receptacles.  Calyx 
1 about  the  length  of  the  ovary  to  wlilch  it 
adheres; petals  none;  stamens  five  to  ten  ex- 
I serted ; ovary  compressed,  two-o'vmled.  The 
i fruit  is  leathery,  scale-like,  forming  imbri- 
' cated  cone-llke  heads.  The  Indian  species, 
which  were  formerly  placed  in  this  genus, 
are  now,  separated  under  the  name  of 
Anogeiasus,  having  the  calyx  tul>e  pro- 
longed upwards  far  above  the  ovary.  They  ; 
i produce  very  valuable  timber,  nearly  as 
durable  as  teak,  if  kept  dry.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CONOCLINIUM.  The  name  given  to  a 
! genus  of  the  composite  family,  composed 
of  a number  of  tropical  American  weeds, 
rarely  exceeding  three  feet  In  height.  It 
is  characterised  by  a setose  pappus,  conical 
naked  receptacle,  and  bell-shaixjd  involucre, 
made  up  of  two  or  three  series  of  linear 
scales.  The  species,  of  which  about  ten 
are  enumerated,  bear  much  resemblance 
to  each  other.  C.  caleatinum  is  a common 
plant  in  thickets  and  waste  places  in  the 
I Southern  and  Western  United  States.  It  Is 
a smooth  or  slightly  hairy'  herb  with  oppo- 
site stalked  leaves,  which  are  oval  in  form, 

. with  notched  margins.  The  flower-heads, 
in  tenninal  corymbs,  arc  very  numerous, 
and  aliout  the  size  of  a pea ; the  florets,  of  a 
bright  blue  or  purple  colour,  are  all  tubu- 
lar, and  have  a fragrant  odour.  The  genus 
differs  from  Eupatorium  only  in  the  conical 
receptacle.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CONOID  AL.  Resembling  a conical  figure, 
but  not  truly  one,  as  the  calyx  of  Silene 
conoidea. 

CONOMORPHA  A genus  of  small  ever- 
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(rrren  tree*  of  the  iTyrsine  family,  found  In 
the  tropical  part*  of  South  America.  The 
apccle*  ha\'e  alternate  stalked  entire  leaves 
of  a leathery  texture  and  full  of  dots,  ohiong 
or  elliptical  In  form,  and  varying  from 
three  to  seven  Inches  In  length.  The  small 
white  or  green  flowers  are  home  on  short 
stiff  racemes,  and  have  a calyx  of  four 
divisions ; a funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a 
four-pnrt<^  border,  enclosing  four  stamens : 
and  a one-celled  ovary,  which  Is  crowned 
with  a short  style.  The  fruit  Is  a lK>rry 
about  the  size  of  a pea,  and  contains  few 
seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

(XINOPBOLIS.  A genns  of  Orobanchacea, 
containing  a single  species,  a native  of 
South  America  It  Is  a singular  plant  grow- 
ing In  clusters  among  fallen  leaves.  In  oak 
woods.  The  stem  is  crowded  with  scales, 
which  are  at  flrst  fleshy,  then  dr)"  and  hard. 
The  upper  scales  form  bracts  to  the  flow- 
ers, the  lower  are  closely  and  regularly  Im- 
bricated. The  flowers  are  In  a thick  scaly 
spike,  and  have  an  unequally  four  to  live 
cleft  calyx,  a bilabiate  slightly  curved 
corolla  swollen  at  the  base,  protruded  sta- 
mens, and  a depressed  stigma,  Tlie  fruit 
is  an  ovoid  pod,  with  four  placenta  ap- 
proximated In  the  middle  of  each  valve. 
The  genus  Is  nearly  related  to  Orobanchf, 
differing  chiefly  In  having  a blbracteolate 
calyx,  and  exserted  stamens.  [W.  C.] 

COSOP8ID1UM.  Platanthera. 

OONOSPEBMUM.  A genus  of  ProUaeetr, 
containing  atwut  forty  siwclea  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a tubular  four-cleft 
calyx,  one  of  the  segments  of  which  is  oc- 
casionally much  larger  than  the  others. 
Tliere  are  four  stamens  on  short  flla- 
ments  (one  of  which  Is  sterile!.  Inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx  segments  : the 
three  anthers  cohere  together;  stylo  Ali- 
form, with  a free  oblique  stigma  The  fruit 
is  a nut,  containing  a single  silky  seed.  The 
Inflorescence  Is  cither  In  spikes  or  paniclea 
The  habit  of  the  different  species  varies 
considerably;  some  arc  tall  erect  shrubs, 
while  others  are  of  much  humbler  growtlu 
The  foliage  Is  very  vsnahle : In  C.  imbrieor 
turn  the  leaves  are  oval,  scarcely  a quarter 
of  an  Inch  In  length ; In  C.  ftli/imtui  and 
C.  eriei/olium  they  are  narrow  and  sharp- 
IMinted;  In  C.  ctcruimm  they  are  si«thu- 
late,  on  very  long  footstalks ; In  C.  Umgxfo- 
Hum  and  C.  flexuonum  they  are  nearly  a 
foot  In  length,  and  not  more  than  aquarter 
of  an  Inch  In  width:  while  In  C.  trreti/o- 
Hum  and  C.  tmuifoHum  they  arc  flllform, 
and  a foot  In  length.  A few  species,  as  C. 
ephedroidu,  C.  ^ycephalum,  are  ntairly 
leafless.  This  genus  Is  conllned  to  the 
extra-tropical  portion*  of  Australia:  one 
species  cC.  taxifoHum)  is  likewise  found  in 
Tasmania.  [It.  H.] 

(XISOSTEPHIUM.  A genus  of  Kpticrl- 
dnceir,  containing  a single  New  Holland 
species,  a branched  erect  shrub,  with  s«it- 
tcred  leaves,  and  solitary  recutwetl  axillary 
flowers.  The  calyx  Is  five-parted,  and  Is 
surroundetl  with  four  or  more  bract* : the 
corolla  is  five-toothed  ; the  oblong  anthers 


I are  Included : the  ovary  Is  flve-cclled,  with 
a single  iM>ndulous  ovule  In  each  cell  The 
hard  Indehlscent  drupe  is  one-celled  from 
tlie  abortion  of  the  other  cells.  [W.  C.] 

! COXOSTYLia.  A genua  of  New  Holland 
BirnwdorarefF,  cnnslstingof  penmnlal  herbs 
with  distichous  enslform  radical  leaves,  par- 
tially sheatbingand  equitantat  the  base ,and 
ror)"mbo*e  orsubsplcate  heads  of  flowers  at 
the  top  of  a simple  scape.  The  perianth  Is 
Innately  woolly  outside.  Its  tube  connate 
with  the  ovar)",  :md  the  limb  regular,  per- 
sistent, and  half  expanded  In  a bell-sha|ied 
form  ; it  has  six  stamens  with  short  erect 
fliaments,  and  a cnnlcally  dilated  hollow 
persistent  tripartihle  style.  There  areabout 
half-a-dozen  descrllied  species.  [T.  M.] 

COXOTHAMNP8.  A myrtaceous  shrub, 
native  of  the  Swan  KH'er  Colony,  having 
linear  lance-shaiiod  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
heads,  surrounded  by  ovate  hairy  bracts. 
Tire  calyx  Is  hairy  and  four-toothed  at  the 
margin : the  stamens  are  numerous,  uni- 
ted into  live  iiareels,  opposite  to  the  petals ; 
ovary  three-cclhal ; fruit  a capsule  In- 
cluded within  the  tube  of  the  calyx  united 
at  the  base  with  the  hraiich,  and  contain- 
ing one  seed  in  each  of  Its  three  compart- 
ments. [M.  T.  51.] 

(XINHADIA.  A genus  of  Gemeracece, 
coiitalnlng  several  siiecles  of  shrubs  or  hei^ 
laceous  plants,  natives  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  reaching  Into  the  snutliem  districts  of 
North  America.  They  arc  shrubs,  or  rarely 
herbs,  with  petlolate  generally  dentate 
leaves,  and  axlllar}’ )>edunrles  with  a single 
flower  or  sometimes  with  many-flowered 
cymes.  Tlie  calyx  tube  Is  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  the  limb  flve-cleft,  or  more  or 
less  deeply  five-parted ; the  corolla  Is  tubu- 
le or  campanulate,  and  Its  limb  nearly 
equally  flve-cleft.  There  are  four  dld)-na- 
mous  Btamens.with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth, 
but  neither  hypogynoua  disc  nor  gland. 
The  capsule  Is  two-valvetl,  and  has  two- 
' parietal  placenta)  with  numerous  minute 
seeds.  This  genus  cau  readily  be  separated 
I from  Its  allies,  by  the  absence  of  disc  or 
glands  around  the  ovary.  [W.  C.] 

C0N80LEA  A name  proposed  for  a 
genus  of  Caetaeem  In  honour  of  51. 5Hchel- 
Angelo  Console,  assistant-director  of  the 
Botanic  (Jarden  at  Paleniio,  by  whom  the 
peculiarfeature  which  serves  to  distinguish 
I It  from  Oimntia  was  flrst  observed  in 
I IMOAI.  This  peculiarity  eonsists  In  the 
' presence  of  a cupullform  disk  at  the  sinn- 
! mit  of  the  ovar)",  within  wluch  the  substl- 
I pitate  We  of  the  style  is  Inserted.  The 
I species,  which  Include  both  unarmed  and 
I prickly  plants,  are  shrubby,  with  tall  simple 
, continuous  and  Inartlculatedstems.lH-aring 
- a few  lateral-apical  branches,  which  fall  off 
i a*  the  stem  Increases  in  height.  The 
I flowers  resemble  those  of  Opuntia,  and  are 
, produceil  near  the  apices  of  the  branches; 

I they  arc  succeeded  by  oblong  compressed 
I berries.  C.  rubttcenit  Is  an  example  of  the 
ufiamied  siwcles ; and  C.  ferox  and  fpino- 
I sissima  of  the  aculeate  scries.  [T.  51.] 
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CONSOLIDA.  A section  of  the  ranuncu-  i 
laceous  iKenus  Delphinium,  containing  an- 
nual species  with  only  one  carpel.  D.  ori- 
entale  and  D.  ^acis,  the  rocket  larkspurs, 
are  often  cultivated;  and  the  blue  variety 
of  the  latter  occurs  In  Cambridgeshire  as  a 
coru-Beld  weed,  though  It  Is  usually  con- 
sidered as  D.  ConaoUda  by  British  authors. 
The  true  D.  Consolida  differs  by  having 
glabrous  carpels,  and  a corymbose  Inflores- 
cence, not  racemose  or  paniculate,  as  In  D. 
Ajacia.  It  has  been  found  In  Jersey,  but 
perhaps  not  truly  wild.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CON.SOUDE  GRAXDE.  (Fr.)  .^ymphi/tum 
officinale.  — HE'RISSE'E.  Symphytum 
echinatnm.  — MOYEXXE.  AJiiga  reptana. 

COXTIXUOUS.  The  reverse  of  articu- 
lated. A stem  Is  said  to  bo  continuous 
which  has  no  joints. 

COXTORTED.  An  arrangement  of  petals 
or  corolline  lobes,  when  each  piece,  being 
oblique  in  figure,  and  overlapping  its 
neighbour  by  one  margin,  has  Its  other 
margin  In  like  manner  overlapped  by  that 
which  stands  next  It,  as  In  oleander. 

COXTORTUPLICATCS.  Twisted  back 
npon  itself. 

COXTRATERVA.  Doratenia  Contrayerva. 

COX'UI.EUM.  The  name  given  to  a West 
African  bush  of  the  eteagims  family,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  which  are  oboval  In 
fi>rm  and  pointed,  while  both  surfaces  are 
covered  with  scurfy  scales.  The  small 
flowers  are  not  known.  The  females,  ar- 
ranged In  forked  racemes,  have  a calyx 
with  a cylindrical  tube  and  a conical  limb, 
and  are  provided  with  a little  opening  at 
the  top  through  which  the  style  protrudes. 
The  fruit  is  not  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

COXA'AELARIA.  The  Lily  of  the 
V.illey  Is  a plant  so  well  known,  and  one 
' which  Is  so  universally  a favourite,  that 
little  need  be  said  by  way  of  description. 
A slender  Irregular  stalk,  a few  inches 
high  and  slightly  curved,  bears  from  eight 
to  twelve  small  bell-shaped  milk-white 
flowers,  arranged  one  above  another,  each 
on  a stalk  of  its  own,  all  bending  towards 
the  ground,  symmetrically  elegant  In  form, 
and  of  a delicate  perfume.  This  st.alk  rises 
from  the  base  of  a pair  of  broadly-lanceolate 
leaves,  tapering  towards  each  extremity 
of  a somewhat  glaucous  hue,  clasped  to- 
gether at  the  base  by  sheathing  scales,  and 
scarcely  unfolded  by  the  time  the  flowers 
are  In  perfection.  Without  poetical  or 
fanciful  conventionalities,  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  as  perfect  an  emblem  of  purity, 
modesty,  and  humility,  as  the  floral  world 
can  afford.  It  may  seem  Idle  to  observe 
that  a flower  of  this  description  cannot 
lie  that  referred  to  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ; but  as  that  opinion  Is  fnsiuently 
I broached  In  popular  works.  It  may  simply 
be  observed,  that  It  never  grows  in  the  open 
fields,  and  that  there  Is  nothing  In  Its 
array  to  which  the  term  ‘glory 'is  appli- 
cable. Not  a little  unprofitable  commen- 
tary might  have  been  sjiared  If  the  same 


general  meaning  had  been  attached  to  the 
tenn  ‘ Lilies  of  the  Field,’  which  has  by 
common  consent  been  ascribed  to  the 
jiarallel  iihrase,  ‘ Fowls  of  the  Air,’  while 
the  passage  itself  would  have  gained  In 
force  ami  dignity  bylieing  kept  clear  from 
Imtanical  disiiuisillons.  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  woods  In 
many  imrts  of  England,  and  has  long  lieen 
adiiiIttcMl  Into  every  garden.  A variety 
with  double  flowers,  and  another  of  a 
reddish  hue,  are  also  cultivated ; but  these 
are  far  inferior  to  the  wild  fonu  of  the  ' 
phant.  Notwithstanding  the  fragrance  of  ] 
the  flowers,  they  h.ave  a narcotic  odour 
when  dried,  and  If  reduced  to  powder 
excite  sneezing.  An  extract  preimred  I 
from  the  flowers  or  roots  partakes  of  the 
properties  of  aloes.  A beautiful  and  '■ 
dunble  green  colour  may  be  prepared  j 
from  the  leaves  with  lime.  The  genus  i 
belongs  to  the  Liliaeta'.  C.  majalia  Is  the 
only  species  retained,  some  others  which  I 
were  formerly  Includi-d  being  now  referred  I 
to  Pnlyganatum.  French,  ilugurt  de  ifai, 
Jjia  de  Mai,  or  dea  ValUea  ; German,  May- 
blume.  [C.  A.  J.j 

CONWERGENTI-XERVOSE.  Wlien  sim- 
ple veins  diverge  from  the  midrib  of  a leaf, 
and  converge  towards  the  margin. 

CONVERGINERVED.  -mien  the  ribs  of 
a leaf  describe  a curve  and  meet  at  the  ! 
point,  as  in  Plantago  tanceolata. 

CONVOLUTE,  COiW'OLUTIVE.  When  I 
one  part  Is  wholly  rolled  up  In  another,  as  ! 
In  the  petals  of  the  wallflower. 

CONVOLVULACE.E.  (Bindweeds.^  A 
natural  order  of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons, 
included  In  Lindley’s  solanal  alliance. 
Herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  twining,  and 
with  a milky  juice,  having  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules,  and  regular  Mowers ; 
the  flower-stalks  (peduncles)  bear  one  or 
many  flowers.  Calyx  five-divided,  Im-  , 
I bricated,  persistent ; corolla  plaited;  stti-  ■ 
mens  five,  alternate  with  the  corollitte 
IoIm'S  ; ovary  free,  two  to  four-celled ; 
ovules  one  to  two  In  each  cell ; styles 
united,  often  divided  at  the  top.  Fruit  a 
tw<i  to  four-celled  capsule,  rarely  one-  ] 
celled,  valves  breaking  off  and  leaving  the  : 
dissepiments  and  placentas  In  the  middle 
of  the  fruit ; seeds  large  with  mucila- 
ginous albumen ; embryo  curved.  Abun 
dant  In  tropical  countries,  and  rare  In  cold 
climates;  they  twine  around  other  plants 
and  creep  among  weeds  on  the  sea-shore. 

I The  plants  are  characterised  chiefly  by 
their  purgative  qualities,  and  many  of 
them  are  used  medicinally.  Jalap  is  prre 
cured  from  the  root,  or  rather  underground 
stem  of  ETuymium  i/pomiea)  Purga,  while 
the  gum-resin  called  scauimony  is  i>ro- 
duced  by  Convolvulua  Srammnnia.  Ipomaa 
Bnna  nor  Is  the  moonllower  of  Ceylon  and 
other  warm  countries.  BataUia  edutia, 
sweet  potato  or  Batatas,  Is  cultivated  In 
Carolln.a,  Japan,  anil  China,  and  succeeds 
within  an  annual  Isotherm  of  S9=.  It  Is 
cultivated  also  In  Spain  and  Portugal.  In 


the  riiillppinc  Islands  the  batatas  or  camo- 
tes  are  used  for  making  soup,  as  well  as 
roasted.  There  are  forty-sir  known  genera 
and  nearly  700  speeles.  Illustrative  genera: 
Calystegia,  ConmlviUu»,  Jixogtmium,  Ipo- 
mcea,  Batatag,  PharbitU.  [J.  H.  B.] 

COXVOLVUBFS.  An  extensive  and 
wldely-tilstrlbuted  genus,  typical  of  the 
order  of  bindweeds,  consisting  of  twining 
or  trailing  annual  and  perennial  plants, 
mostly  with  showy  llowers  eximiding 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Among 
the  allied  genera  of  the  order  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  naked  bractless  calyx, 
funnel-shaped  eorolla,  two  linear  often  re- 
roliitestignias,and  two-celled  capsule,  each 
cell  containing  two  seeds.  Tlie  species 
share  largely  in  the  medicinal  properties 
found  In  some  other  genera  of  the  family  ; 
qualities  which  depend  on  the  presence  of 
a peculiar  resin  with  purgative  properties. 
C.  Scnvtmmiia  furnishes  the  scammony  of 
the  druggist ; and  In  most  of  the  iierennial 
species,  including  the  indigenous  C. arecn- 
sis  and  C.  SoUbtttflUi,  the  same  principle 
occurs.  C.  diBsectiu  abounds  In  hydrocya- 
nic acid,  and  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
plants  from  which  the  liqueur  noyau 
is  prepared.  Some  of  the  species  are 
popular  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden, 
and  with  one  at  least  every  body  Is  familiar ; 
viz.  C.  tricolor  or  .Minor  Convolvulus  of 
the  seedsman,  a dwarf  Mediterranean 
species  with  large  llowers  of  a beautiful 
violet  blue,  the  centre  uiilte  and  yellow. 
Of  the  jierennial  climbing  species,  C.  al- 
thoeoides  with  silky  deeply-cleft  ovate 
foliage  and  rose-coloured  flowers  Is  an 
example.  C.  bryoni(TfoUiu,  C.  italicm,  and 
C.  Sibthorpii  are  closely  related  to  It,  and 
not  easily  dlstlngulshetl.  C.  lineatm  with 
verj-  narrow  entire  foliage,  and  flesh- 
colouretl  flowers,  is  occasionally  met  with 
In  gardens  t It  is  dwarfer  :uid  less  showy 
than  the  preceding.  A very  distinct 
species  Is  tlie  C.  (hientum^  Indiorenous  to 
the  south  of  Europe,  of  shrubby  habit 
w 1 1 persistent  lanceolato  foliage  clothed 
with  silvery  linirs,  and  whitish  flowers  i 
produced  In  terminal  bunches  In  spring. 

C.  mauritanieux  is  a pretty  dwarf  trailing 
species  with  oval  wavy  foliage,  and  nu- 
merous axillary  flowers  of  a pleasing  violet 
colour.  ip  j 

CO\i  ZA.  A genus  of  herbaceous  or 
shrubby  plants  Irelonging  to  the  radiate 
group  of  compound  flowers,  among  which 
It  is  discriminated  t>y  its  naked  receptacle 
Its  three-cleft  outer-flore  ts,  and  the  rough 
pappus  which  crowns  Its  fruit.  The  st>e- 
cles  possess  no  properties  to  render  them 
attractive.  They  were  fonnerly  supposed 
to  iiave  the  power,  when  suspended  in 
a room,  of  driving  away  fle.as;  hence  the 
English  name  Flea-bane,  given  also  to  an 
allied  genua.  C.camphorata  and  marilan- 
dica  give  out  a strong  smell  of  camphor. 

0.  earolinmxif  Is  an  evergreen  shrub  a 
native  of  Carolina,  growing  to  the  height 
Of  flve  fwt,  and  proilucing  purple  flowers 
from  July  to  Octotier.  Biireharit  halimi- 
folia,  a shrubby  species  with  Insignificant 


’ white  flowers  Is  by  some  authors  placed  In 
this  genus.  French,  Uerbe  uux  Puces  ■ 
berman,  Dummirz.  [c,  a.  j.]  ’ 

COOKIA.  A genus  of  Auronttoccffi,  named 
Tr  Gabions  circumnavigator. 
It  consists  of  small  trees  with  compound 
leaves;  whose  leaflets  are  unetjual  at  the 
l^e.  The  llowers  have  four  to  fl  ve  concave 
^tals  ; eight  to  ten  stamens,  distinct  one 
from  the  other ; the  ovary  on  a very  short 
stalk,  four  to  five-celled,  with  two  ovules 
in  each  compartment ; and  the  style  short 

stl^pna.  The  fruit  is  a globular  berry,  with 

’■he  fruit  of  one 
T.  a’F'  Ibi"‘^,".‘«.l«esteemed  In  China  and 
unuil?  Archipelago,  where  It  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Wampee,  [M.  T.  M.J 

Carapa  puia- 

•inSPr.?  Amaryllidacece. 

■fep*l/ron«ics.  They  are  bulbous 
plants  with  linear  tortuous  leaves,  and  one- 
flowered  scapes.  The  perianth  consists  of 
SiS"?  slender  cylindrical  tube  wide- 
imd  at  the  mouth,  and  a stellate  limb  of  six 
regular  equal  segments ; the  filaments  are 
‘bserted  In  the  mouth 

whT  1 fimbriated  stigma.  The  species,  of 
which  tat  few  are  known,  are  natives  of 
Texas.  The  typical  one,  C.  Dnmmondiana 
has  narrow  tortuous  leaves,  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  a scape  of  six 
“ ^‘'°^.>'lgh,  bearing  at  the  end  a 

a-half  Inches  long,  greenish,  often  fading 
red,  and  the  limb,  rather  over  an  Inch  long 
and  white.  The  flower  always  exiainds 
"b*  usually  perfect 
^ter  the  first  night,  the  limb  tacoming 
less  stellate,  and  Its  margins  curled,  but  it 
jasts  three  or  four  days  In  that  state 

The  nocturnal  flowerlngof  this  plant  isaii 

anomaly  In  the  order,  and  the  more 
remarkable  because  Its  nearest  kin,  Zephy- 
ranthes,  r^uires  apowerful  sun  to  make  It 
flower  Is  fragrant,  smelling 
like  a primrose.  — Herbert.  C.  pedunculata 
called  als<i  Sceptranthus,  Isalso  a nocturnM- 
bloomlng  plant,  with  pure  white  primrose- 
scented  flowers.  if  j 

COOPER'S  WOOD.  Alphitonia  excelsa, 

tree.  Copaifera  officinalis, 
which,  with  other  speeles  of  Cupaiferci, 
yields  Copaivi  balsam.  r j ^ 

COPAI  YE'.  The  wood  of  Yochya  auict- 
nensis.  “ 


TOPAL.  A name  applied  to  a gum- 
I resinous  i>roduct  of  various  tropical  trees 
I , BRAZILIAN,  obtained  from  several 
species  of  Hymenaa,  and  from  TrarMv- 
tobiiim  Marttanum.  — , INDIAN,  produced 
' -.^IADAUASCAB,  pro- 

duced by  Hymeno’n  verrucosa.  — , MEXI- 
SyracMo*****^'*  *0  l>e  the  produce  of  some 


Crraiurj)  of  Satatii^. 


COPALCHE  PLANT,  fitrychnos  p»eudo- 
quina,  which  lurnisheg  the  Brazilian  co- 
palclie  bark ; also  Croton  paeitdo-eltina,  the 
bark  of  which  Is  called  copalche  bark  in 
Mexico. 

COPALM  BALSAM,  or  COPALME  D’A- 
ME’RIQUE.  (Fr.)  A liquid  balsam  ob- 
tained from  Liquidambar  etyracijlua. 

CO'PERNICIA.  A genus  of  palms 
named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Coiier- 
nlcus.  It  comprises  six  species,  Inhabiting 
tropical  America,  but  three  of  them  are 
almost  unknown.  They  grow  twenty, 
thirty,  rarely  forty  feet  high,  their  trunks 
being  covered  by  .the  remalnsof  leaf-stalks, 
and  surmounted  by  tufts  of  fan-shaped 
leaves,  from  amongst  which  the  branching 
spikes  of  small  greenish  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, each  spike  havingseveral  sheathing 
bracts  scattered  along  Its  stalk.  Tho 
flowers  are  either  iwrfect  or  Imperfect, 
and  have  a cup-shaped  calyx  with  three 
small  teeth,  a tiell-shaiied  corolla  with  the 
upper  part  cut  Into  three  divisions,  six 
stamens  fixed  to  the  Inside  of  the  corolla, 
and  three  ovaries  more  or  less  cohering 
together.  The  fruit  is  yellowish,  of  an 
elliptical  form,  and  contains  a single 
seed. 

The  Camalllia  or  Wax-Palm  of  Brazil, 
C.  reri/ern,  grows  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  has  a trunk  six  or  eight  inches  thick, 
composed  of  very  hard  wood,  which  Is 
commonly  employed  In  Brazil  for  building  i 
and  other  purposes,  and  is  sometimes  sent  ! 
to  this  country  and  used  for  veneering.  I 
The  upper  part  of  the  young  stems,  how- 
ever, is  soft,  and  yields  a kind  of  sago ; j 
and  tlie  bitter  fruits  are  eaten  by  tlie 
Indians.  The  young  leaves  are  coated  ; 
with  wax,  called  earnatlba  wax,  which  I 
Is  detached  by  sliaklng  them,  and  then  ' 
melted  and  run  into  cakes ; it  is  harder  ^ 
than  liees’  wax,  and  has  been  used  by 
Price  and  Co.  for  making  candles,  but 
as  no  process  of  bleaching  has  liccn 
discovered,  they  retain  the  lemon-coloured 
tint  of  the  raw  wax.  The  leaves  arc  also 
used  for  thatching,  making  hats,  ic.,  and 
while  young  as  fodder  for  horses.  [A.  8.] 

COPPERY.  Brownish  red,  with  a metal- 
lic lustre. 

COPRINUS.  A genus  of  glll-liearlng 
Fiiiwi  remarkable  for  their  dark  spores  and 
deliquescent  pileus.  The  gills  moreover 
adhere  together  In  consequence  of  the 
great  projection  of  the  transparent  pn> 
cesses  supposed  to  bo  antherldia.  The 
species  are  numerous,  of  extremely  rapid 
growth,  and  are  developed  for  the  most 
part  on  dung  hotbeds  or  very  rich  manured 
soli.  They  have  even  been  found  on  the  | 
dressings  of  fractured  limbs.  A few  hours 
Is  often  snOIrlent  for  their  complete  deve- 1 
lopment  and  decay.  C.  atramentariu^ 
yields  a very  dark  juice  which  has  some- 
times l)cen  used  for  Ink,  andlmth  that  and  ' 
some  other  species  are  mixed  with  other 
fnngl  to  make  ketchup.  C,  ennintus  Is  , 
Boraetlmes  eaten  when  young  and  Is  said 
to  be  both  dcllcatcand wholesome.  C.bolbi- 1 


' till*  is  distinguished  by  Its  salmon-coloured 
spores.  [jl.  j.  B.j 

I COPR08MA.  A genus  of  cinchonaceous 
shrubs,  owing  their  name  to  their  fetid 
smell.  The  flowers  are  polygamous,  each 
whorl  of  from  four  to  nine  divi.slons ; the 
stamens  project  from  the  sotnewliat  bell- 
shaped  corolla;  the  ovary  has  two  to  three 
compartments,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
epigynous  disc.  The  fruit  Is  a berry  with 
two  or  three  seeds.  The  leaves  of  C./ceti- 
dxssima  are  used  by  the  New  Zealand 
priests  to  discover  the  will  of  the  gods 
The  leaves  are  attached  with  a cord  of  flax 
to  sticks,  which  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
each  stick  representing  a separate  party. 
The  priests  retire  to  pray,  and  after  a time 
the  chiefs  are  summoned  to  examine  the 
sticks,  which  are  found  to  have  iK'cn  ! 
moved,  and  some  havedisappeared  entirely; 
this  Is  considered  a certain  sign  that  one 
of  the  iiarty  will  be  destroyed.  Others  are 
found  turned  over.  If  the  leaf  Iw  turned 
down,  the  omen  is  bad.  but  If  the  reverse 
should  occur.  It  Is  a sign  that  the  party  ' 
represented  by  the  stick  will  prosper  In 
their  undertakings.  See  Bennett's  (lather- 
ings  0/ a Naturalist  in  Australia.  [M.T.  .M.] 

OOPTIS,  Gold  Tliread.  A genus  of 
Ranuneulaeem  containing  a few  North 
I American  and  North-e.ast  Aslan  herbs  (one  , 
of  which  extends  Into  Russia)  with  cree|>- 
\ Ing  rootstocks  and  trifoliate  or  bltcrnatc 
[ radical  leaves  and  simple  or  branched 
scaiieg  with  small  white  flowers,  with  five 
or  six  pctalold  deciduous  sepals  and  as  ' 
many  petals;  fifteen  to  twenty-five  sta-  | 
mens,  and  five  to  ten  follicular  stalked  car-  I 
jiels  diverging  in  the  form  of  s star,  with 
four  to  eight  seeds  In  each.  The  bitter  rhi- 
zomes are  used  in  America  as  a tonic,  and 
also  yield  a yellow  dye.  [J.  T.  8.] 

COPTOPHYLLUM.  The  name  of  a sec- 
tion or  group  of  Anemia  In  which  the 
caudex  produces  distinct  sterilennd  fertile 
fronds.  It  contains  one  or  two  beautiful 
dwarf  species,  as  A.  bunii/olia  and  A.  nittle- 
folia.  [T.  M.j 

COQ0ARDEAU.  (Fr.)  Cheiranthus /enes- 
tralis, 

(XIQrE.  (Fr.)  Cocculus. 

COyUELICOT.  (Fr.)  Papaver  Blueas. 

CO(^UELOURDE.  (Fr.)  Anemone  Pul- 
satilla ; also  Lychnis  coronaria. 

CCKJUELl'CHIOLE.  (Fr.)  Comucopitv. 

COQUERELLE.  (Fr.)  Anemone  Pulsa- 
tilla. 

COQrERET.  (Fr.)  Physalis  Alkekenni. 

— , COMESTIBLE.  Physalis  peruviana. 

CEDILLA  NUTS.  The  seeds  of  AKalca 
fun  i/era. 

COQPITO.  The  Chilian  name  of  the 
palm  .fubtea  spectubilis. 

CORACAN.  (Fr.)  Eleusine  Coracana, 
CORACINUS.  Raven-black. 


CORACOA  DE  JESC. 
nalU. 


itikania  ojjlci- 
(Fr.)  Capsi- 


TORAIL  DE3  JARDIX3. 
emu  unnuum. 

CORAL  BERRT.  An  American  name 
lor  Su niphoricarpaa  vulgaris. 

OORALLIKORM,  CORALLOID.  Re- 
•embllng  coral  in  general  appearance. 

OORALLINA,  CORALLINE.®.  A genua 
and  dirisiun  of  rostj^spored  Atgm.the  latter 
characterised  bj-  their  calcareous  rigid 
Iponds. which  when  fresh  are  purple,  fading 
to  creamy  wliite.  Some  are  shrubby  and 
jointed,  otliers  are  crustoceous,  and  often 
adhere  closely  to  their  matrix,  as  pebbles, 
shells,  seaweed,  ic„  while  others  present 
clarate  or  nodular  fonns,  and  arc  at  length 
free  from  any  attachment.  When  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  their  structure  be- 
comes visible  under  the  microscoi>c,  and 
in  some,  as  in  Curullina,  tetraspores  hare 
I been  discovered.  Tlie  whole  group,  how- 
I ever,  requires  furtlier  investigation,  and 
I when  the  fruit  is  discovered  in  ail  the 
' genera,  It  is  i>mhahle  that  they  will  lie  ale 
I 8orbe<l  into  other  groupa  From  tlic  great 
I quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  they 
I contain,  some  of  the  species,  but  especi- 
ally Corallina  officinalis,  which  is  very  com- 
mon on  our  coasts,  have  been  employed  in 
medicine.  They  have,  however,  no  si>eriflc 
properties  l>eyond  common  chalk,  which  is 
a much  more  convenient  substance.  Crabs’ 
eyes,  crabs’  claws,  and  red  coral  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  phar- 
maceutical category.  C^l-  <1- 

CORALLINES.  See  Corallinea. 

CORALLORHIZA.  A genus  of  orchids 
consisting  of  a small  nnmher  of  hmwii  or 
ycUowish  terrestrial  parasitical  herbs,  na- 
tives of  moist  woods  .and  shady  places  In 
Snrope,  North  America,  and  Northern 
Asia  Their  leaves  are  reduced  to  small 
scales  of  the  colour  of  the  stems;  their 
flowers  are  small  In  a loose  terminal  spike, 
the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  the  lip 
larger  and  often  white,  the  column  short, 
with  a tenninal  lid-like  anther,  and  two 

Gilrs  of  globular  pollen  masses  attached 
terally.  C.  innata,  the  only  European  spe- 
cies, occasionally  occurs  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a slender  plant  of  six  to  nine 
Inches  high,  of  a pale  colour,  and  remark- 
able for  its  rootstock,  formed  of  a number 
of  Short  thick  whitish  fleshy  fibres,  repeat- 
edly divided  into  short  blunt  bmnches,and 
dcmsely  Interwoven,  which,  fmm  their  rc 
semblance  to  coral,  have  given  the  name 
to  the  genus. 

Two  species  are  found  In  Mexico,  of 
which  one,  0.  bullmsa,  has  its  stem  dis- 
tended into  a kind  of  corm  at  the  base. 
The  largest  flowered  species  inhabits 
NoRh-west  America  C.  indica  was  found 
bViDr.  T.  Thom.son  in  the  North-western 
Himalaya  A supposed  species  called  C. 
/oUota,  because  it  liears  a true  leaf,  now 
forms  part  of  the  genus  Oreorchis. 
CORAL-ROOT.  The  common  name  for 


Corallorhiza ; a Iso  sometimes  applied  to 
Denlaria  bulbift  ra. 

CORAL-TRE  !.  The  common  name  for 
Erythrina. 

CORALWOR  r.  Dentaria  bulbi/era. 
CORBEILLE  D’ARGENT.  (Fr.)  Tberit 


aempervirena. 

atilt. 


- - D’OR.  (Fr.)  Algtsum  tax- 


CORBl’LARIA.  A genus  of  amarylllds, 
commonly  calbd  Hooivpetticoats.  It  is  a 
I small  groupsuli  divided  from  Narcissu<,and 
its  chief  peeuli  irities  are  a funnel-shaped 
tutie  to  theperl.mth.an  Inconspicuous  limb 
with  small  na  tow  spreading  segments, 
and  a large  fu  3nel-shai>ed  cup,  whicli  Is 
longer  tlian  the  tulie  itself;  the  filaments 
and  style  are  d ‘Cllnate  and  n'cmred,  the 
sepallne  filament  Inserted  at  the  liase,  and 
the  petallue  near  the  base  of  the  tube.  Tlie 
species  are  pretty  dwarf  hardy  bulbs  with 
very  narrow  half-terete  leaves,  and  com- 
paratively large  showy  flowers,  one  to 
three  together  on  the  scape.  The  species 
arc  found  In  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe.  C.  Bulboeodium,tl\e  common  Hoop- 
petticoat  and  the  type  of  the  genus,  is  a 
small  pliuit,  with  conical  bulbs  as  large  as  a 
nut,  three  or  more  leaves  from  four  to 
eight  inches  long,  and  a one-flowered  scape 
four  to  six  Inches  long;  the  flower  an  Inch 
long,  pale  yellow,  with  narrow  linear  lance- 
olate segments,  the  cup  or  coronet  promi- 
nent truncate  deep  yellow.  The  few  species 
vary  chiefly  in  size  and  colour.  [T.  M.] 

CORCHORUS.  This  genus  of  Tiliacea 
contains  between  forty  and  fifty  species  ot 
herbaceous  plants  or  small  shrubs,  with 
simple  leaves.  Inhabitants  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  seldom  found  far  beyond  the 
tropics.  Their  flowers  are  produced  either 
singly  or  in  clusters  opposite  the  leaves. 
They  have  a calyx  of  five  deciduous  sepals, 
and  a corolla  of  five  petals,  with  numerous 
stamens,  a very  short  tubular  style,  and 
from  two  to  five  stigmas.  Their  fruit  Is 
long  and  pod-like  or  roundish,  and  splits 
when  rlpelnto  live  divisions,  each  of  which 
has  numerous  seeds  arranged  In  rows  on 
cither  side  of  a longitudinal  partition. 

C.  captularit  is  an  annual  Asiatic  plant, 
growing  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  having  a straight  cylindrical  stem  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  seldom 
branching  till  near  the  top.  Its  leaves  are 
about  six  inches  long  by  one  and  a half  or 
two  broad  towards  the  base,  but  tapering 
upwards  Into  a long  sharp  point,  and  hav- 
ing their  edges  cut  Into  saw-like  teeth,  the 
two  teeth  next  the  stalk  being  prolonged 
Into  bristle-llkc  points.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  produced  In  clusters  of  two  or 
three  together:  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
small  almost  globular  but  flat-topi>ed  fruit. 
Tills  species,  as  well  as  C.  olitorius,  yields 
the  exceedingly  valuable  fibre  known 
under  the  name  of  Jute.  Only  twenty  years 
ago.  Jute  was  hardly  heard  of  out  of  India, 
where  it  had  long  been  in  use  amongst  the 
natives  for  making  cordage  and  cloth,  but 
it  now  forms  a very  important  article  of 
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commerce ; no  less  than  738,085  cwt., valued 
at  819,fi88(.,  having  been  Imported  to  this 
country  alone  lii  1859.  The  plant  Is  largely 
cultivated  in  India  ; also  by  the  Malays  and 
Chinese.  The  flbre  Is  separated  by  the  or- 
dinary process  of  steeping  In  water.  It  Is 
frequently  as  much  as  twcTvefeet  In  length, 
very  soft,  silky,  and  separable  into  line  tlla- 
' ments,  which  are  easily  spun.  Jute  1s 
much  used  In  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
and  some  kinds  of  cloth ; but  Is  not  suit- 
able for  cordage,  as  It  will  not  liear  expo- 
sure to  wet.  Its  most  Important  use, 
however.  Is  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
gunny-bags,  soextcnslvelyused  for  packing 
cotton,  rice,  and  other  dry  goods,  enormous 
quantities  of  them  being  exported  from 
India  to  the  United  States  for  that  pur- 
pose. Very  good  paper  is  made  from  the 
refuse  flbre,  and  also  from  worn-out  gun- 
ny-bags ; and  a kind  of  whisky,  resembling 
com-s|)lrIt,  has  been  distilled  from  the 
waste  ends  of  the  stems, 

C.  otitorius,  is  a native  of  India,  but  la  now 
naturalised  In  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  and 
extends  as  far  north  as  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  an  annual  plant  much 
resembling  C.  captularin,  the  principal  dif- 
'•  ference  existing  In  the  fruit,  which  in  this 
I species  Is  two  Inches  long,  almost  cylin- 
I drlcal,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a quill. 

I The  young  shoots  of  this  species  are  com- 
monly used  as  a pot-herb  In  tropical  coun- 
tries, as  are  those  of  C.  capmUiris ; It  Is 
! much  grown  for  this  purpose  in  Egypt  and 
I Syria,  and  lielng  used  by  the  Jews,  it  has 
I obt.aincd  the  name  of  Jews'  Mallow.  It 
I yields  part  of  the  Jute  of  commerce. 

I C.  alliquonts,  a common  species  In  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  1s  an 
herbaceous  plant  al/out  two  or  three  feet 
high;  Its  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  two 
last  In  not  having  bristles  on  the  two  bot- 
tom teeth,  and  there  Is  usually  a line  of 
: minute  hairs  along  the  stem.  The  negroes 
I In  the  West  Indies  use  It  for  making  l>e- 
soms,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  drink 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  as  a substitute 
for  tea  : hence  they  call  it  te.  [A.  S.J 

CORCULUM.  The  embryo;  and  also,  the 
small  ails  of  growth  In  such  dicotyledon- 
ous embryos  as  the  walnut. 

CORDATE.  A plane  body,  having  two 
round  lobes  at  the  base ; the  whole  resem- 
I bliug  the  heart  In  a pack  of  cards. 

CORDATO-RASTATE.  Between  cordate 
and  hastate. 

CORDATO-OVATE.  Between  cordate  and 
ovate. 

CORDATO-SAGITTATE.  Between  cord- 
ate and  sagittate. 

CORDELY.STYLI8.  A little  known  genus  I 
of  Indian  orchids  descrilied  by  Falconer  In 
I the  Journal  of  Botany  (Iv.  75).  It  seems  to 
be  related  to  Spiranthet. 

CORDIA  (Including  Myza,  Pilieordia, 
Rhabdocalyr,  and  Sehestena).  A genus  of  Bo- 
riiginnceir,  containing  nearly  200  species  of 
plants  scattered  over  the  tropical  and  sub- 


t tropical  regions  of  the  world.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  rarely  sul>- 
opiwslte  petlolate  and  entire  or  subden- 
tate  leaves,  and  flowers  variously  arranged, 
sonietinies  polygamous,or  momeclous  from 
the  alKirtlou  of  parts.  The  calyx  is  tubular 
i with  four  or  five  teeth  ; the  corolla  Is  fun- 

■ nel-sh.aped  with  the  llmbfourtoflve-parted, 
rarely  six  to  twelve-lolied  ; the  stamens  are 

! as  numerous  as  the  dlvlslonscf  the  corolla, 
and  are  Inserted  In  the  tube ; the  ovary  is 
I four-celled,  and  bears  a doubly-blfld  style, 
with  a stigmatic  surface  on  each  division. 
The  drupaceous  fruit  is  ovate  or  glolaise, 
I pulpy,  generally  surrounded  by  the  per- 
sistent calyx,  and  four-celled  or  one  to 
three-celled  from  the  abortion  of  one  or 
more  cells  ; there  Is  a single  seed  In  each 
cell.  This  large  unwieldy  genus  has  l>een 
divided  into  the  following  sections  from 
characters  obtained  from  the  calyx  ; and  It 
would  be  well  if  these  sections  were  raised 
Into  genera 

Oerasciinihus,  having  a cylindrical  ten- 
grooved  calyx. 

Pilieordia,  with  an  oblong  or  cylindrical 
ten-strlate  calyx. 

I Phymclada,  having  a membranaceous 

■ calyx,  hispid  at  the  apex  with  setsc,  and  at 
, length  Irregularly  tom. 

I Sebentenoules,  having  a cylindrical  or 
ovate  smooth  three  to  ten-toothed  calyx. 

! Myxa,  the  calyx  not  grooved,  four  to 
flve-t<K)thcd,  the  teeth  short  or  rarely  awn- 
shaped. 

Cordioptis,  with  an  obovate  or  oblong 
! calyx  terminating  In  five  setaceous  divl- 
{ sions. 

I The  fruit  of  some  species  Is  eaten,  as  of 
C.  latifolia  and  C.ilyxn,  tvo  Indian  species 
which  have  succulent  mucilaginous  and 
emollient  fruits.  From  their  mncllaginous 
qualities,  combined  with  someastrliigency, 
they  have  been  employed  as  pectoral  medi- 
cines, under  the  name  of  Sebestens.  The 
fruit  of  C.  abyaainica  is  nsed  in  the  same 
way  In  Abyssinia.  The  bark  of  C.  Myra  Is 
amlld  tonic,  and  is  used  in  India  for  astrin- 
gent gargles.  Some  species  supply  useful 
and  ornamental  timber ; the  wood  of  C. 
Uitmphii  Is  brown,  beautifully  veined  with 
black,  and  smells  of  musk.  C.  Geraxcanthus 
yields  a timber  of  Importance  In  the  West 
Indies.  The  wood  of  C.  Myxa  Is  soft,  and 
of  little  use  except  for  fuel.  It  Is  reckoned 
one  of  th.  best  kinds  for  kindling  Are  by 
friction,  and  It  Is  said  to  bo  the  wood 
which  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  In  con- 
stnictlngtheirinummy-cascs.  8eePlate«,c, 
and  Plate  10,  e.  CW.  C.] 

CORDIACE.E.  A tribe  or  suborder  of 
Baraginaceie,  often  considered  as  forming 
a distinct  family.  They  differ  from  true 
Boruyineo',  but  agree  with  Khretiacem  In 
their  concrete  entin'  ovary  Internally  di- 
vided Into  four  or  more  cells  ; and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  both  of  those  suborders  by 
their  branching  style,  and  most  frequently 
by  their  plaited  cotyMons.  They  arc  trees, 
shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  alternate 
rough  leaves:  their  flowers  are  In  terminal 
cymes,  sometimes  gyrate  as  In  true  lioror 


ginetr,  or  rarely  solitary.  The  fruit  is  usu- 
ally more  or  less  drupaceous.  There  are 
above  ISO  species,  natives  of  the  tropical  or 
subtropical  regions  both  of  the  New  and 
the  Old  World,  and  have  been  distributed 
Into  about  twelve  genera,  most  of  which 
have,  however,  been  since  reduced  to  Cor- 
dia  itself. 

CORDICEP8.  A fine  genus  of  Sphaerlace- 
ous  Fungi  distinguished  by  Its  fleshy  tex- 
ture, vertical  stipitate  stroma  and  Aliform 
articulate  spores,  which  separate  at  the 
articulations.  The  species  are  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  the  very  important 
group  to  which  they  belong.  A few  grow 
upon  dead  leaves,  decaying  branches,  or 
ergoted  grains,  the  rest  upon  pupte  or 
larv®  of  Insects.  The  New  Zealand  C. 
Robertsii  occurs  on  the  caterpillar  of  a 
species  of  Hepialut,  and  is  frequently 
brought  home  as  an  object  of  curiosity. 
We  have  two  or  three  Aiie  species  in  this 
country,  of  which  C.  milUaris  is  remarkable 
for  its  brilliant  scarlet  hue.  C.  alutaeea, 
which  is  of  a pale  tan,  grows  upon  pine 
leaves,  and  a form  of  It,  or  distinct  species, 
on  Ulex  europau*.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  fungus-bearing 
Insects  are  attacked  during  their  lifetime ; 
and  there  is  one  species  of  Cordicep$  which 
occurs  on  wasps  In  the  West  Indies,  which 
is  considerably  developed  before  the  Insect 
dies.  The  wasps  so  attacked  are  known 
by  the  name  of  GuOpcs  vegetantes.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  species  which  grow  on 
ergot  will  be  noticed  under  that  head.  C. 
sinensU  is  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  have 
healing  properties,  and  is  sold  as  a drug  in 
little  bundles.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CORDIFORM.  When  a solid  has  the 
form  of  cordate. 


CORDLRAP8.  A name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  group  of  restiaceous  plants. 

CORDON  DE  CARDINAL.  (Fr.)  Poty- 
gonum  orientale. 

CORDFLANTHTTS,  A genus  of  Uoma- 
ImacecE  from  Java.  It  Is  allied  to  Black- 
weltia,  but  with  an  elongate  club-shaped 
perianth  tul>e,  adhering  to  the  ovary,  the 
1 1 m h ten  or  iwel ve-parted.and  the  segments 
in  two  rows,  the  Inner  longer  and  petalold  : 
leaves  alternate,  shortly-stalked,  leatheo', 
elliptical,  toothed ; dowers  white,  race- 
mose, axillary:  peduncles  one  to  three- 
dowered  ; stamens  dfteen  or  twelve ; styles 
three  to  dve;  ovary  oue-celled.  [J.  T.S.] 

CORDTLINE.  A genus  of  erect-stemmed 
shrubby  i>alm-likeLif?acetr,  bearing  spread- 
ing and  very  ornamenwl  heads  of  narrow 
elongate  striated  leaves,  and  terminal 
I>anicIesof  numerous  small  dowers.  The 
Iierlanth  is  deciduous,  tubulosely  bell- 
shaped, with  a six-cleft  or  six-parted  spread- 
ing limb  of  linear  segments,  In.serted  In 
two  rows  ; and  there  are  six  stamens  with 
linear  aiamonts  inserted  In  the  mouth  of 
the  tube.  The  ovary  is  three-celled  with 
one  ovule  in  each  cell;  and  the  style  Is 
nllform  with  acapitate  three-lobed stigma. 
The  fruit  Is  a globose  three-celled  berry. 


often  by  abortion  one  or  two-seeded. 
The  species  are  found  In  tropical  Africa, 
In  Madagascar,  and  the  Mascarene  Islands 
and  In  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  typi- 
cal species,  C.rcflexa,&  native  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, St.  Helena,  and  Madagascar,  has  a 
naked  simple  stem,  bearing  a crowded 
head  of  numerous  ensiforra  striated  leaves 
six  or  seven  Inches  long,  and  scarcely  half 
an  inch  wide.  The  dowers  are  frajgrant 
numerous,  yellowish  green.  In  a branched 
terminal  raceme.  C.  fragram,  a West 
Afric^  species,  has  a tall  stem  with  a 
terminal  head  of  lanceolate  leaves,  two 
to  three  feet  long,  and  two  to  three  inches 
broad,  and  divaricately-branched  panicles 
of  fragrant  white  flowers,  collected  Into 
dense  umbellate  heads.  C.  Sieboldii  is  a 
compact  growing  species  with  oblong 
leaves,  four  to  six  inches  long,  deep  green 
ornamentally  blotched  with.i«ler  green, 
and  producing  short  terminal  panicles  of 
greenish-white  flowers.  Some  very  onia- 
mental  species  formerly  Included  in  Cordy- 
hne,  are  now  referred  to  the  genera  Ca/a- 
dracon  and  J>rac(p7top8ia  ; and  others  less 
striking  In  their  appearance  to  Chari- 
tcoodta,  [X.  il.i 

CORDTLOBLASTE.  The  name  of  a 
Javanese  tree  doubtfully  referred  to 
Meliace(F.  It  has  elliptic  entire  iwlnted 
leaves ; flowers  In  whorls  of  five  ; stamens 
united  intoatube,  the  upper  edge  of  which 
has  six  anthers  on  it  and  ten  or  twelve 
teeth,  while  numerous  other  anthers  are 
attached  to  the  Inner  surface  of  the  tul>e 
of  the  stamens;  style  simple;  ovarj*  seated 
on  a fleshy  disc,  which  is  adherent  to  the 
base  of  the  calyx,  with  one  many-sceded 
compartment.  [M.  T.  M.] 


CORDVLOGTNE.  A genus  of  Asclepia’ 
dace^t  consisting  of  a single  herbaceous 
plant  growing  at  a height  of  4,000  feet  on 
the  mountains  of  Southern  Africa.  The 
plant  has  many  erect  slender  stems  about 
a foot  high,  long  linear  leaves,  and  pale 
green  flowers  clustercnl  In  many-flowered 
long  peduncles.  The  calyx  consists  of  five 
small  hairy  sepals  ; the  corolla  is  flve- 
parted,  the  divisions  erect,  and  at  length 
spreading;  the  staminal  crown  consists  of 
five  oblong  leaves  with  angular  processes 
on  their  lateral  margins  ; the  anthers  are 
terminated  by  a triangular  opaque  apex, 
adpressed  to  the  base  of  the  oblong  fleshy 
stigma ; the  pollen  masses  are  attached  by 
Blender-kneed  processes  to  a small  simple 
corpuscle  ; the  follicle  Is  solitary,  slender, 
and  erect,  with  comose  seed.  [W.  c.] 

CX)REMA,  Portugal  Crakeberry.  An 
erect  much-branched  low  shrub  of  rigid 
habit,  closely  allied  to  Empttnim,  from 
which  it  Is  distinguished  by  having  no 
scales  at  the  base  of  Its  calyx,  and  by  its 
white  three-seeded  globose  tarries.  The 
branches  are  slightly  downy ; the  leaves 
obtuse,  small,  and  narrow,  with  revolute 
(^ges,  and  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots ; 
flowers  white,  growing  In  terminal  groups 
very  like  those  of  Evipetrum,  but  larger, 
it  is  a native  of  Portugal  aiid  other  coun- 
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tries  ot  Southern  Europe,  and  is  described 
by  some  authors  under  the  name  of  Empe- 
trum  iusUanicum,  [C.  A.  J.J 

COREOPSIS.  A genus  of  American 
herl>aceous  composite  plants  remarkable 
for  the  singular  shape  of  its  seeds,  which 
are  flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other, 
membranous  at  the  edge,  and  liaving  the 
pappns  furnished  with  two  horns  not  un- 
like the  antennas  of  an  insect.  Hence  its 
j name,  which  In  Greek  slgnifles  ‘ bearing 
I resemblance  to  a bug.’  Many  species  are 
[ cultivated,  among  which  C.  diveraifolia  is  a 
: perennial  with  branching  stems,  small 
three  to  flve-lobed  leaves  and  large  ter- 
minal flowers,  the  disk  of  which  is  purple. 

! and  the  rays  yellow,  marked  with  a purple 
i stain  at  the  base.  Several  beautiful  annual 
species,  as  C.  tinctoria,  C.  cormata,  C.  A tkitir 
soninna,  and  C.  Drummondii,  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Callioptis.  C.  verticillata  Is  a 
bandsome  shrubby  perennial,  continuing  : 
long  In  flower;  its  flowers  are  used  in 
K orth  America  to  dye  cloth  red.  [C.  A.  J.]  j 

CORESES.  Dark  red,  broad,  discoid 
bodies,  found  beneath  the  eplcarp  of 
grapes. 

CORETTE  POTAGE'RE.  (Fr.)  Corcho- 
rus  olitoriug. 

CORETHROSTYLTS.  A genus  of  W. 
Australian  bushes  belonging  to  the  bytt- 
neriads,  remarkable  for  the  form  of  the 
style,  which  is  elongated  and  furnished 
with  numerous  tufts  of  recurved  hairs, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a bottle-hrush. 
This  curious  appearance  has  suggested  the 
name.  About  seven  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  having  their  i>arts  more  orless 
covered  with  rusty-coloured  starry  hairs. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  mostly  heart- 
shaped.  and  either  entire  or  notched.  The 
flowers  are  In  branched  racemes,  which 
arise  from  opposite  the  leaves,  each  flower 
supported  by  a bract,  and  consisting  of  a 
flve-pnrted  petal-llke  calyx  covered  with 
soft  hairs;  no  petals;  five  stamens  with 
short  stalks,  and  anthers  opening  at  the 
apex  by  a small  pore,  surrounding  a three- 
lobed  ovary,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes  a 
three-celled  capsule  with  three  seeds.  C. 
hracuata  is  a pretty  bush  sometimes  seen 
in  greenhouses : it  has  heart-shaped  entire 
leaves  about  an  inch  in  length,  covert 
like  all  parts  of  the  plant  with  rusty  hairs. 
The  pink  starry  flowers,  with  pink  bracts, 
appear  in  great  profusion.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CORIACEOUS.  Having  the  consistence 
of  leather. 

CORIAKDER.  Coriandrum  sativum. 

CORIANDRUM.  A genus  of  Oabc/h/crnr 
producing  the  fruits  erroneously  called 
Coriander  seeds.  There  is  hut  one  species, 

C.  sativum,  a native  of  Southern  Europe, 
the  Levant,  Ac.,  and  cultivated  even  in 
this  country,  where  it  Is  also  sometimes 
met  with  In  a half  wild  condition.  It  has 
a branching  annual  stem,  one  to  one  and  a 
half  foot  high,  with  the  lower  leaves 
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pinnately  divided  Into  broad  or  wedge- 
shaped  deeply-cut  segments,  while  the 
upper  leaves  are  mt.re  flnely  cut.  'The 
umltels  have  five  to  eight  rays  without  a 
general  Involucre,  and  the  partial  ones 
consist  of  only  a few  small  bracts ; the 
flowers  are  whitish  or  pink.  The  most 
characteristic  feature,  however,  is  the 
globular  fruit,  which  is  crowned  by  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  has  no  oil  channels 
on  the  outer  surface,  but  two  on  the  inner 
face  of  each  half  of  the  fruit ; the 
ridges  are  five  and  rather  indistinct.  The 
two  carpels  of  which  the  fruit  is  composed 
do  not  readily  separate  one  from  the  other. 
Coriander  fruits  or  seeds  are  carminative 
and  aromatic,  and  are  hence  used  for 
flavouring  purposes  in  curries,  Ac.,  Ac 
The  odour  and  taste  depend  upon  a vola- 
tile oil.  The  fresh  plant  has  a strong 
smell  of  bugs.  [M.  T.  M.j 

CORIARIA.  A genus  of  shrubs  of  un- 
certain position,  by  some  made  to  consti- 
tute a distinct  family  under  the  name  of 
Cortariete.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  simple, 
ribbed,  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  in 
clusters,  either  hermaphrodite,  monce- 
ciotis,  ordlcpcious,  calyx  live  parted,  bell- 
shaped ; petals  five,  fleshy,  with  a proml- 
j nent  ridge  Internally ; stamens  ten,  arising 
I from  beneath  the  ovary,  whlcti  con.sists  of 
five  cariiels  arranged  ohliiiuely  upon  a 
thickened  receptacle  ; stigmas  live;  ovules 
solitary,  pendulous,  inverted.  Fruit  of 
five  crustaceous  Indchiscent  one-seeded 
, carpels,  concealed  by  the  membranous 
■ sepals  and  fleshy  petals.  These  shrubs  are 
I natives  of  Southern  Euroiie,  the  Mediler- 
I ratiean,  Peru,  Nepaul,  and  New  Zealand. 

I C.  myrtifnlia,  the  European  species,  is  a 
low  deciduous  shrub  with  myrtle-like 
j leaves.  Its  fruit  Is  poisonous,  and  is  said 
to  have  proved  fatal  to  some  French 
; soldiers  in  Catalonia.  The  leaves  have 
i also  i)cen  used  to  adulterate  senna — a 
[ dangerous  fraud,  as  they  are  stated  to  have 
caused  tetanic  convulsions,  and  subsequent 
coma.  C.  myrtifolia  is  also  used  in  dyeing 
I black.  C.sarmcntosa.theWlnetjerryshfubof 
[ the  Bottlers  In  New  Zealand,  haB  pendulous 
branches,  greenish  white  flowers  in  long 
slender  clusters,  and  shining-black  berry- 
llke  fruits,  full  of  adark  red  juice  of  sweet 
taste,  and  free  from  any  deleterious  pro- 
perties, but  the  seeds  if  eaten  are  poison- 
ous ; thenativesthereforehavingexpressed 
the  juice  from  the  fnilts,  strain  it  before 
they  drink  it,  or  soak  their  baked  fern  root 
In  it.  The  ’ missionaries  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,’  says  Dr.  Bennett,  from  whose 
Wanderings  in  Australia  this  notice  Is 
taken,  ‘make  an  agreeable  wine  from  the 
lierries  of  the  shrub,  which  tastes  like 
that  made  from  elderlierries.’  The  effects 
that  result  from  eating  the  seeds  are  con- 
vulsions and  delirium,  which  continue  for 
^veral  hours,  and  frequently  terminate 
fatally.  The  fruit  of  C.  nepaUmsis  is  also 
eaten  in  Northern  India.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CORINDE.  (Fr.)  Cardiospermum  Hatica- 
Cttbum. 
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COUIXTHS.  The  berries  of  the  Corin- 
thian grape,  the  Currants  of  the  shops, 

C0RI8.  A genus  of  Primulacea,  con- 
taining a single  species,  a native  of  tlie 
western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
Is  a lowly  branching  herbaceous  plant, 
with  alternate  linear  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  flowers  In  dense  tennlnal  splcate  ra- 
cemes. The  calyx  Is  campanulate  with  a 
double  limb,  the  outer  ray  subbllablate, 
with  the  upper  lip  six-toothed  and  the 
lower  flve-toothed,  the  Inner  portion  being 
cleft  Into  flve  triangular  lobes,  of  which 
the  upper  two  are  the  largest ; the  corolla 
Is  tubular,  with  the  limb  bilabiate  and  cleft 
I Into  flve  emarglnate  lobes,  the  two  upper 
of  which  are  the  smallest ; the  stamens  are 
scarcely  exserted ; the  slender  fliameiits 
have  glands  at  their  base  on  the  corolla 
tube ; the  ovary  Is  obovate,  and  has  a sub- 
globose  placenta;  the  globose  capsule  has 
flve  valves  and  flve  seeds.  [W.  C.] 

CORI.SPERMUM.  A genus  of  Chenopo- 
diacetr,  containing  wIry-stemmed  hairy  an- 
j nual  herbs  from  Eastern  Europe  and  tem- 
I perateAsla.  Leaves  narrow,  sessile;  flowers 
! very  small,  solitary  In  the  axils  of  the 
I leaves,  forming  spikes;  perianth  of  a varl- 
I able  number  of  small  scales,  rarely  of  one,  or 
absent ; stamens  one  to  flve,  but  generally 
I three,  the  lateral  ones  often  sterile ; ovary 
I compressed  with  short  style  and  two  stlg- 
I mas ; fruit  compressed  often  margined. 

. Abundant  In  the  marshy  steppes  of  South- 
i em  Russia.  [J.  T.  8.] 

I CORK,  KORKER.  The  name  In  the 
I Scotch  Highlands  of  Lecanora  tartaren, 
where.  Dr.  Lindsay  informs  us.  It  Is  made 
Into  a domestic  dye  by  macerating  the 
powdered  lichen  for  some  weeks  In  putrid 
urine,  with  the  addition  of  kelp  or  salt, 
and  when  the  requisite  crimson  or  purple 
tint  Is  obtained,  forming  the  paste  Into 
balls  or  lumps  with  lime  or  burnt  shells, 
j and  hanging  It  In  bags  to  dry.  When  used 
It  Is  powdered,  and  then  boiled  In  water  i 
with  a little  alum.  In  the  Isl.and  of  Shet- 
land both  the  dye  and  the  lichen  are  called 
Korkalett.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CORK-TREE.  Querent  Suber,  the  bark 
I of  which  Is  cork. 

I CORK-WOOD.  Anona  palustrit. — NEW 
SOUTH  WALES.  Dnbnima  myoporoidet, 

— WEST  INDIAN.  Ochroma  Lagaput. 

CORM.  A fleshy  underground  stem,  hav- 
, lug  the  appearance  of  a bulb,  from  which 

It  Is  distinguished  by  not  being  scaly. 

CORMAU  or  CORNIAD.  (Fr.)  A kind 
of  olive. 

CORMIER.  (Fr.)  Sorbus  domestica. 

\ . t-OR^IfiPHYLLCM.  A name  given  by  i 
Newman  to  a genus  of  Ferns  having  an 
erect  caudex  ‘eventuating  In  fronds,’  and 
In  which  he  proixised  to  unite  the  species  | 
usually  referred  to  Cgathea,  Hemitelia,  and  ‘ 
Alsophila.  [T.  M.]  i ' 

CORN.  A general  term  applied  to  the  ' I 


..cereal  or  grain-producing  grasses.  — 
BROOM.  Sorghum  Dora,  the  panicles  of 
which  are  made  Into  brooms,  and  the 
grain  used  for  poultry  food.  —KAFFIR 
A species  of  Sorghum,  probably  S.  taccha- 
Tatum.  — GOOSE.  J uncus  squarrotut.  — 
GUINEA.  Sorghum  vulgare  ;a\Bo  applied 
In  the  West  Indies  to  several  grain-bear- 
ing species  of  Panieum,  as  P.  pyramidale, 
tcubrum,  &c.  — INDIAN.  The  maize,  Zea 
Mays. 

CORNACE.^1.  An  Inconsiderable  natu- 
ral order  of  iwlypetalous  calycifloral  dico- 
tyledons, tielonging  to  Llndley’s  umliellal 
alliance.  Trees  or  shrubs  usually  with  op- 
posite leaves  having  no  stipules;  flowers 
in  cymose  clusters  or  In  heads  surrounded 
by  an  Involucre;  calyx  adherent,  its  limb 
four-toothed  ; petals  four,  valvate  In  bud ; 
stamens  four,  alternate  with  the  petals ; 
styles  united  Into  one;  ovary  two-celled; 
ovules  solitary,  pendulous.  Fruit  a two- 
celled  drupe  (like  a cherry).  Natives  of  the 
temiierate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. The  plants  of  this  order  are  used  as 
tonics  and  In  ague.  Cornus  masculn  Is  the 
akenia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  klzziljiek 
or  red-wood  of  the  Turks.  From  the  wood 
of  this  plant  the  Turks  obtain  the  dye  for 
their  red  fez.  The  fruit  stewed  and  mixed 
with  water  fonus  a good  drink  In  hot 
weather,  and  front  Its  astrlngeiicy  It  is 
useful  In  bowel-complaints.  Various  species 
of  Comus  or  dogwood  are  used  in  America 
ns  substitutes  for  Peruvian  bark.  There 
are  nine  known  genera  and  forty  species. 
Illustrative  genera:— Comus,  Benthamia, 
Aucuba.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CORNARET.  (Fr.)  Martynia. 

CORN  CAMPION,  CORN  COCKLE.  Agro- 
ttanmu  Githago. 

CORNE-DE-CERF.  (Fr.)  Coronopus  vul- 
garis. 

CORNEILLE.  (Fr.)  Zysimachia  vul- 
garis. 

CORNEL.  (CORNOUILLER,  Fr.)  The 
Coniellan  cherry.  Comas  mascula.  —WILD 
or  FEMALE.  The  dogwood,  Comus  san- 
guinea. 

CORNEOUS.  Homy;  hard  and  very  close 
In  texture,  but  capable  of  being  cut  with- 
out dlfllcuity,  the  parts  cut  off  not  being 
brittle : as  the  albumen  of  many  plants. 

CORN-FLAG.  The  common  name  for 
Gladiolus. 

CORN-FLOWER.  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

CORNICULATE.  Terminating  In  a pro- 
cess resembling  a horn  ; as  the  fruit  of 
Trapa  bicomis.  It  there  are  two  horns  the 
word  bicomis  Is  used,  if  three  tricomis, 
and  so  on. 

CORNIDIA.  A genus  of  trees  and  shrubs 
from  Peru  and  Clilll  belonging  to  Uydran- 
geacew.  They  have  opposite  ovate  or  obo- 
vate stalked  leaves,  which  are  leathery  and 
generally  serrated,  and  liear  their  flowers 
In  a terminal  cory*mbose  cyme  of  many 
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rarB ; calyx-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary, 
the  limb  four  or  flve-toothed;  petalsfouror 
five  on  au  epigynous  ring;  stamenB  eight 
or  ten;  styles  two  to  four : capsule  with  two 
or  four  Imperfect  partitions.  [J  .T.  8.] 

CORN-SALAD.  The  Lamb's  lettuce, 
ValerianeUa  olitoria, 

CORNU  (adj.  CORNUTUS).  A hom-llke 
process,  commonly  solid,  and  usually  a me- 
tamorphosed state  of  some  other  organ. 
Also  employed  In  the  sense  of  Calcar. 

CORNUCOPI.E.  A genus  of  gra-saes 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalaridetf.  It  is 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  Involucre 
being  large,  one-leaved,  cup-shaped  or 
funnel-shaped,  many-flowered ; glumes 
two,  united  at  the  base,  mltre-formeel,  and 
equal : pales  one,  bladder-shaped,  spilt  on 
one  side,  with  an  awn  below  the  middle ; 
stigmas  long.  Only  one  species  Is  des- 
cribed, C.  eueuUata,  the  Horn  of  Plenty 
grass,  a native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
which  Is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens 
aiuongst  curious  annuals.  [D.  M.] 

CORXUELLE.  (Fr.)  Trapa  naUms. 

COUNUS.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
ortler  of  cornels,  consisting  of  twenty  or 
thirty  species  distributed  throughout  tem- 
perate Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  generally 
forming  small  trees  or  shrubs,  some,  how- 
ever, being  humble  herbs  only  a few  inches 
high.  Their  leaves  are  undivided  and 
' generally  opposite ; their  flowers  have  a 
\ calyx  composed  of  four  minute  teeth,  and 
a corolla  of  four  yellow  or  white  iietals; 
and  their  fruit  contains  a hard  two-celled 
stone  with  two  seeds,  and  Is  marked  at  the 
top  with  a scar  from  the  remains  of  the 
calyx. 

O.  florldn,  a dedduons  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high,  is  common  In  the  woods  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  North  America.  It  has  shining 
branches,  and  egg-shaped  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  clothed  with  closely-pressed  hairs 
on  both  sides ; and  Its  heads  of  yellowish 
flowers  are  surrounded  by  four  large  white 
bracts.  In  the  United  Suites  the  Ixirk  of 
this  tree  Is  substituted  for  Peruvian  bark 
In  Intermittent  fevers.  Mixed  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  it  makes  a good  black  Ink ; 
and  the  bark  of  the  rout  dyes  a scarlet 
colour.  Its  wood  Is  hard,  heavy,  and  close- 
grained,  but  lieing  of  small  size  it  Is  only 
used  for  handles  of  tools,  &c. ; the  young 
hnnehes  strlpiied  of  their  bark  are  used 
for  whitening  the  teeth. 

The  Cornelian  Cherry,  C.  wannUa,  Is  a 
native  of  many  p,arts  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  forming  a large  shrub  or 
small  tree  alnmt  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  In 
height,  having  smooth  I'mnches  with  oval 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  producing  Its 
heads  of  small  yellow  flowers  early  In 
spring,  iH'fore  the  api>earance  of  the  leaves. 
Its  pulpy  fruits  resi-mble  a cornelian  In 
colour,  and  are  about  the  size  and  shape 
I of  olives,  for  which  they  are  sometimes 
I substituted.  The  ripe  fruits  have  a harsh 
! arid  taste,  ami  are  scarcely  eatable,  but 
they  arc  sold  In  the  markets  in  some 


parts  of  Germany,  and  eaten  by  children,  or 
made  Into  sweetmeats  and  tarts.  The 
Turks  use  the  flowers  In  diarrhcea,  and  the 
fruits  against  cliulera,  or  for  flavouring 
sherlret.  The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  durable, and  also  tough  and  flexible; 
in  central  Europe  It  is  used  for  making 
forks  and  other  implements,  ladder-spokes, 
Ac.,  and  the  young  branches  for  butcher's 
skewera  C.  tnngvinea,  which  grows  wild 
In  England,  is  known  under  the  names  of 
Dogwood,  Dogberry  tree,  or  Hound's  tree. 
In  consequence  of  a decoction  of  its  bark 
having  formerly  been  used  for  washing 
mangy  dogs.  It  Is  a shrub  about  six  feet 
high  with  dark  red  branches  and  broadly  i 
egg-shaped  pointed  leaves,  which  are  hairy 
when  young;and  bearing  headsof  dull  white 
flowers  without  bracts,  producing  globular, 
nearly  black,  and  very  bitter  fruits,  which 
yield  an  oil  lit  tor  lamps.  Its  hard  wood  Is 
used  like  that  of  the  other  species,  and  its 
young  branches  for  skewers.  C.  ttueica  is 
a bumble  little  plant  not  more  than  six 
Inches  high,  native  of  Britain,  Northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Its  creeping 
roots  produce  annual  stems  having  a few 
Btalkless  egg-shai>ed  leaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  a head  of  very  minute  puiqile 
flowers,  surrounded  by  four  large  petal- 
like white  bracts.  Tlie  little  red  berries  of 
this  plant  form  part  of  the  winter  stock  of 
food  collected  by  the  Estiulmaux  ; and  In 
the  Scotch  highlands  they  are  a reputed 
tonic,  and  are  supposed  to  Increase  the 
appetite,  the  plant  being  called  lus-a- 
chrasis,  or  Plant  of  gluttony.  [A.  8.]  i 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  bark  of  I 
the  root,  stem,  and  branches  of  C.fiorida,  i 
which  are  bitter,  astringent  and  aromatic, 
contain.  In  different  proportions,  the  same  i 
substances  as  are  found  In  Cinchona, except 
that  there  lsmoregum,murilage,galllcacid, 
and  extractive  matter,  and  less  resin,  qnl-  [ 
nine,  and  tannin.  The  principle  obtained  ! 
from  it  Is  c,alled  coniine,  and  its  salts  have, 
according  to  Dr.  Hlackie,  all  the  properties  ; 
of  these  of  quinine,  though  not  so  strongly  | 
markuil;  the  principle  Is  also  dilllcult  to  i 
obtain  In  any  quantity.  The  extract  of  Dog- 
wood, though  Inferior  and  leas  stringent 
than  the  best  cinchona.  Is  said  to  be  better 
than  the  Inferior  kinds ; this  extract  con- 
tains all  the  tonic  proiierties,  while  the  ; 
simple  resin  Is  merely  a stimulant.  In  ’ 
cases  of  debility.  Dogwood  Is  a valuable  i 
corrolMirant.  Country  people  often  use  It  i 
os  a decoction,  or  chew  the  twigs  as  a 
prophylactic  against  fevers.  Drunkards 
sometimes  employ  a tincture  of  the  lierrlcs 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
combat  the  pains  of  dyspepsia.  The  pow- 
dered h.ark  of  the  plant  makes  one  of  the 
liest  tooth  powders,  as  It  preserves  the 
gums  hard  and  sound,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  the  teeth  extremely  white. 
Rubbing  the  fresh  twigs  on  the  teeth  has 
this  effect,  and  the  Creoles  of  the  West 
Indies,  t he  pearly  whiteness  of  whose  teeth 
Is  universally  acknowledged,  use  another 
species  In  this  way.  [T.M.] 


CORNWEED.  Biserrula  Pcleclnus. 
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! COROLLA  (IldJ.  COROLLARI8,  COROL- 
! LIXEi.  Tliiit  part  of  a flower  which 
Intcrrenea  between  the  calyx  and  atameni ; 
1 Its  parts  are  called  petals. 

COROLLIFLOR.®.  A subclass  of  dico- 
tyledons or  Exogens,  characterised  by  the 
petals  being  united  so  as  to  form  a roonope- 
talous  corolla.  Inserted  below  theovary,  and 
by  the  stamens  lieing  usually  attached  to  the 
corolla,  hut  sometimes  Inserted  separately 
below  the  ovary.  Such  orders  as  the  heath 
family,  the  gentians,  and  the  labiates, 
may  serve  as  Illustrations.  [J.  U.  B.] 

CORONA.  A coroneL  Any  appendage 
that  intervenes  between  the  corolla  and 
stamens,  as  the  cup  of  a daffodil,  or  the 
' rays  of  a i>asslon-flower.  — 8TAMINEA. 
, A coronet  formed  from  transformed  sta- 
, luena 

CORON.AN3.  SItnatedon  thetoporcrown 
' of  anything.  Thus,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
may  crown  an  ovary  ; a gland  at  the  apex 
i of  the  filament  may  crown  a stamen. 

CORONARIA.  A section  of  the  caryo- 
phyllaceous  genus  Lychnit,  The  type  of 
I the  group  Is  the  Rose  Campion,  Lychnit 
I eorotiaria,  a native  of  8.  Europe,  com- 
! manly  cultivated  tor  Its  beauty.  The 
; leaves  of  this  plant  are  elliptical,  white 
I with  soft  wool,  as  arc  the  stems  and  calices; 
corolla  with  the  petals  nearly  entire, 
red  or  white,  with  a Arm  scale  at  the  base 
of  the  limb  of  each  ; these  scales  form  the 
crown.  The  most  natural  group  to  com- 
bine with  the  Rose  Campion  are  the 
remaining  species  of  the  discarded  genus 
Agrottcmrm,  which  have  not  the  deeply- 
blfld  [lelals  of  Lychnit : this  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fries.  [J.  T.  a] 

CORONATE.  Furnished  with  a coronet. 
Also  used  In  the  sense  of  Coronans. 

CORONILLA.  A genns  of  pretty  an- 
nual or  perennial  plants  of  the  pea  family, 
characterised  by  the  flowers  being  borne 
on  stalked  umbels,  as  well  as  by  the  articu- 
lated, round,  and  nearly  straight  isid.  The 
plants  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa,  and  In 
greatest  abundance  In  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  8ea.  Re- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  species  are  enu- 
merated. The  Scorjilon  .Senna,  C.  Emerut, 
a plant  not  unfre<iuently  seen  in  gardens 
it  a much-branched  pretty  bush,  about  live 
feet  high.  Its  leaves  arc  alternate,  pin- 
nate, from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and 
composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  small 
wcdge-sliapcd  leaflets  of  a pea-green  colour ; 
these  arc  said  to  produce  a dye  like  Indigo 
by  proper  fermentation,  and  are  also  re- 
ported as  laxative.  Tlie  yellow  flowers,  in 
their  form  and  arrangement,  are  a good 
deal  like  those  of  the  blrd's-foot  trefoil 
ILotut  eomiculatut),  and  are  produced  In 
great  abundance,  making  their  apiiearance 
in  May  or  June,  and  continuing  In  sncces- 
tlon  till  the  frost  appears.  The  slender- 
jolntcd  pod  has  been  compart'd  to  a scor- 
pion's talL  C.  earta  is  a iiercnnial  plant 

with  creeping  roots,  and  slender  angular 
stems,  from  one  to  three  feet  long.  The  | 
le.aves,  from  two  to  three  inches  In  length, 
have  numerous  oblong  leaflets,  and  the  ; 
flowers  vary  much  In  colour,  being  either 
white,  rose,  or  violet.  It  grows  in  various 
parts  of  Southern  Eurntie,  and  has  been 
resommended  as  a forage  plant,  but  Its 
leaves  are  too  bitter,  and  are  even  said  to 
be  poisonous.  The  plants  of  this  genus  1 
liear  much  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
In  almost  all,  the  foliage  is  of  a peculiar 
jiea-green  colour.  The  yellow  flowers  of 
in.-uiy  emit  a strung  odour.  [A.A.  B.] 

GORONULE.  The  small  calyx-llke  body 
which  crowns  the  nucule  of  Chara. 

CORPUS.  The  mass  of  anything ; thus, 

C.  liffneum,  or  lignotum,  signiSes  the  mass 
of  the  woody  tissue  of  a plant,  and  C. 
mt  duUare  the  mass  of  its  cellular  tissue  in 
the  pith. 

CORPU8CULES.  The  spore-eases  of  cer- 
tain fungals.  — VERMIFURM.  Spiral  < 
vessels  In  a contracted,  strangled,  distorted  , 
condition.  1 

CORREA.  The  pretty  greenhouse  shrubs  ; 
so  named  are  now  familiar  to  most  |>er-  i 
sona  They  belong  to  a genus  of  Rutaeea,  1 
and  have  simple  dotted  leaves,  covered 
more  or  less  with  down.  The  handsome 
reddish  or  greenish  flowers  have  a cup-  , 
shaped  nearly  entire  calyx ; a corolla  of 
four  petals  united  Into  a tube ; eight  sta-  ; 
mens  attached  beneath  the  ovary ; and  four 
one-cellcd  ovaries  placed  on  a small  eight-  ' 
lolled  disc,  and  covered  with  dense  star- 
like  hairs,  the  styles  confluent  Into  one. 
The  fruit  consists  of  fourfoUlcles  bursting 
each  by  two  valves,  and  one-seeded  iiy 
abortion.  These  shrubs  are  natives  of  the  1 
Southern  and  Eastern  parts  of  Australia,  1 
where  they  are  sometimes  called  Native 
Fuchsias,  from  the  slight  resemblance  of 
the  blossoms  to  those  of  the  fuchsia  It 
Is  said  too  that  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
Si  odes  are  used  as  tea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CORRIGIOLA.  A genns  of  Tllecebracar, 
small  herbs  growing  in  Europe  (especially 
the  Mediterranean  region),  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  have  numerous 
slender  slightly-branched  procumlient 
stems,  bearing  linear  and  oblong  fleshy 
glaucous  leaves ; stipules  scarlous,  small ; 
flowers  small,  green  and  white  striped, 
forming  compound  corymbs  or  racemes  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  and  branches ; calyx 
flve-parted,  herbaceous,  with  a petaloid 
miu^n ; petals  five,  very  small ; stamens  i 
live : style  very  short,  three-cleft ; fruit,  a ; 
hard  nut  enclosing  a single  seed.  C.  tutor-  j 
alit,  found  In  the  extreme  south-west  of  ' 
England,  Is  a small  annual  with  narrow 
leaves  extending  to  the  tips  of  the  stems,and 
there  Intermixed  with  clusters  of  small 
flowers  which  arlst'  from  the  axils.and  also 
from  a small  terminal  corymb.  [J.  T.  8.] 

<X)RROYE'RE.  (Fr.)  Coriaria  myrti- 
folia.  ' 

CORRUGATED,  CORRUGATIVE.  When 
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the  imrts  are  crumpled  up  Irregularly,  as 
the  i>etal8  of  the  poppy,  or  the  skin  of 
some  seeds. 

COR  SEMINIS.  An  old  name  for  the 
embryo. 

CORTEX.  The  bark.  Also  the  perldlum 
of  certain  fungals. 

CORTICAL  INTEGCMENT.  The  bark, 
or  false  bark  of  endogens. 

CORTICAL  STRATUM.  The  BUperflclal 
layer  of  tissue  in  the  tballus  of  a lichen. 

CORTICATE.  Harder  externally  than 
internally  : baring  a rind,  as  the  orange. 

CORTINA.  The  filamentous  ring  of 
certain  agarics. 

CORTINARIUS.  A large  genus  of  Fungi, 
separated  from  Agaricug  more  from  habit 
than  from  any  striking  characters.  The 
spider  like  veil,  and  bright  red-brown 
8i>ores  resembling  In  tint  that  of  peroxide 
of  Iron,  are  the  most  easily  recognised  cha- 
racters. In  the  woods  of  Sweden  they 
form  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  mass  of 
Fungi,  and  In  our  own  country  are  some- 
times very  abundant.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  species  which  is  received  Into  Euro- 
pean cookery,  but  In  Bhotan  one  or  two 
are  eaten.  Many  of  the  species  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful  In  point  of  colour,  es- 
pecially when  young.  They  alter  wonder- 
fully in  this  respect  in  dry  weather  or  as 
they  pass  maturity.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CORTINATE,  CORTINARIOUS.  Having 
a cobweb-like  texture. 

CORTISIA.  A genus  referred  to  Ehre- 
firtce«’,consl sting  of  a much-branched  shrub 
from  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  hav- 
ing alternate  sessile  wedge-shaped  leaves 
trifid  at  the  apex,  and  small  white  tula^r- 
cles  on  both  surfaces,  from  which  tubercles 
spring  white  hairs.  Flowers  solitary,  ses- 
sile, generally  terminal,  with  a tubular 
calyx  having  ten  small  teeth ; corolla 
yellowlsh-whlte  tubular,  with  a flve-lobcd 
spreading  limb;  sbtmens  five  exserted; 
style  thread-like,  cleft  at  the  apex  ; fruit,  an 
ovate  drupe  with  two  seeds.  [J.  T.  S.j 

CORTUSA.  A genus  of  Primularea,vm\- 1 
talnlng  a single  species,  a native  of  alpine  I 
and  boreal  districts  In  the  Old  World.  It  | 
is  a herb  with  the  radical  leaves  on  long  I 
I petioles,  and  with  simple  scapes  bearing 
I pedicellate  flowers  in  umbels.  The  calyx 
Is  five-parted ; the  corolla  has  a very  short  ! 
tube,  and  a campsnulate  limb : the  five 
included  stamens  are  Inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  limb  with  very  short  filaments  and 
obcordate  anthers ; the  capsule  is  five-  ; 
valved,  and  many-seeded,  and  dehisces 
from  the  apex.  [W.  C.] 

CORTUSALES.  A name  given  by  Lind-  ^ 
ley  to  a group  of  perigynous  exogens,  con- 
taining among  others  the  primrose  and  the 
thrift  families. 


of  epiphytal  orchids  inhabiting  tropical 
America,  which  are  the  strangest  of  all  the 
strange  fonns  of  that  extraordinary  order. 
From  one  or  two-leaved  pseudobulhs  hang 
down  few-flowered  racemes  of  flowers  vary-  ; 
Ing  in  length  from  two  to  five  Inches  long,  ' 
with  the  following  singular  structure.  i 
For  the  sepals  there  are  two  large  mem- 
branous plates  folding  like  a liat's  wings,  ! 
with  a smaller  interposed.  In  front  hangs 
down  a fleshy  lip,  bucket-like  at  the  base, 
and  expanding  Into  a great  helmet-shaped 
tennlnal  lobe,  whose  weight  keeps  It  al-  1 
ways  downwards,  the  cavity  being  turned 
upwards.  The  column  Is  a long  twisted 
recurved  body  with  a vertical  anther,  con-  j 
talnlng  a pair  of  excavated  pollen  masses.  i 
At  the  foot  of  the  column  are  two  fleshy  j 
feet,  from  whose  toe  periietually  distils  a ] 
clear  honey-llke  fluid,  which  drops  Into  the  i 
hollow  of  the  helmet.  The  meaning  of  so  I 
strange  an  apparatus  is  at  present  unex-  I 
plained.  Six  species  are  known,  of  which  l 
C.  Fieldingi  has  the  largest  flowers,  five  I 
inches  long  and  three  wide  when  closed,  I 
and  C.  diatilUUoria  the  smallest.  | 

CORYCIUM.  A remarkable  genus  of  or-  ' 
chids  related  to  Ceratandra,  and,  like  It, 
turning  black  In  drying ; the  most  marked  : 
difference  between  the  two  consisting  in  the  1 
petals  of  Coryeium  being  saccate,  and  the  j 
lateral  seiials  connate,so  os  to  form  a narrow 
concave  lower  Up.  Nine  or  ten  species 
have  been  described,  all  Inhabiting  the  ! 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  having  close  spikes 
of  purplish  or  greenish  flowers.  One  of 
them,  Corycium  orobanchmden,  has  been  in 
cultivation. 

CORYDALIS.  A genus  of  FumnriaceeF, 
containing  succulent-steinined  herbs,  na- 
tives of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Tliey 
have  ternate  or  twice  temate  leaves,  and 
racemose  flowers,  which  are  very  Irregular. 
Calyx  of  two  lateral  sepals  ; corolla  of  four 
petals,  the  upper  one  spurr^  or  gibbous  at 
its  base ; stamens  six,  in  two  bundles  of 
three  each,  the  filaments  forming  a ribbon 
which  is  three-cleft  at  the  end,  the  middle 
lobe  with  a two-celled,  the  others  each 
with  aone-celledanther  ;aspur-llke  process 
projects  backwards  from  the  upper  ribbon, 
and  is  received  Into  the  hollow  space  of  the 
upper  petal.  The  capsule  is  a two-valved 
one-celled  pod  with  numerous  seeds,  which  t 
have  an  appendage  at  the  hilum.  The 
genus  is  diidded  into  several  sections: — 
Capnites  with  no  thickened  tuberous  root- 
stock.  Bulbocapnot  with  a roundish  or 
ovoid  enlarged  rootstock  and  alternate  ; 
leavea  Cryptocerat  with  a fusiform  root-  j 
stock  and  opposite  leaves.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CORYDALIS,  CLIMBING.  An  American  ! 
name  for  Adlumia. 

CORYDANDRA.  Bidophia. 


SningamonVotherethcpriM^^^ 

thrift  families  . Queremeir,  UatttcorU.i  A natural  order  of  | 

monochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  l>elong-  I 
OORT  ANTHES.  Under  this  name,  formed  ing  to  LIndley's  quernal  allhance.  Trees  or  ' 
in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  of  a part  shrubs  tearing  catkins,  with  simple,  alter-  1 
of  the  flower  to  a helmet.  Is  collected  a set  i nate,  stipulate,  often  feather-veined  leaves,  ' 
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and  frequently  atamlnate  and  platlllate  (nio- 
noprliius)  flowers.  Barren  flowers  (staml- 
natel  in  eatkiiis ; stamens  five  to  twenty, 
inserted  in  tlie  l>ase  of  scales,  or  of  a mem- 
branous valvate  iieriantli.  Fertile  flowers 
(pistillate)  aggregate,  or  in  a spike.  Ovary 
with  several  cells,  enclosed  in  an  involucre 
or  cup  (cupule) ; ovules  in  pairs  or  solitary  ; 
stigmas,  several.  Fruit  a nut  with  a husk  or 
cup ; seed  solitary,  without  allmmeii.  The 
plants  alxmiid  in  the  forests  of  tempenite 
regions  in  the  form  of  oaks,  hazels,beerhcs,  | 
and  chestnuts.  They  atfoi^  valuable  tim- 
ber and  edible  seeds,  and  their  bark  is  as-  | 
trlngent.  Quercu»  includes  the  various 
species  of  oak,whlch  are  well  characterised  J 
by  their  aconis.  Liebman  says  tliat  there 
are  330  species  of  oaks  known,  la'loiiglng 
chiefly  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  To 
the  south  of  the  Line  they  occur  In  the 
Sunda  Islands.  They  are  not  met  with  In 
the  temperate  rone  of  the  Soutliem  Hemi- 
sphere. Qitercut  pedunculata  or  IMntr  Is 
the  common  British  oak,  which  has  usii.ally 
stalked  acoma  Q.  testiliflora  Is  the  Dur- 
mast with  sessile  fruit,  which  by  some  is 
reckoned  only  a variety  of  the  former. 
The  Durmast  furnishes  the  best  timber. 
In  the  common  oak  the  medullary  rays  arc 
large  and  the  wood  Is  easily  rent;  in  the 
Dunnast  the  rays  are  small  and  the  wood 
nut  easily  rent.  Common  oak  taken  from 
a ship  broke  under  an  average  welglit  of 
931  lbs.,  only  bending  Scinches;  wlille 
Durmast  from  the  same  ship  broke  with 
an  average  weight  of  1,033  lbs.,  and  de- 
flected 5i  inches  before  breaking.  Durmast 
grows  faster  than  common  oak,  and  it  was 
used  in  many  ancient  buildings,  as  in 
Glasgow  CatbedraL  The  cups  of  Quercus 
^ilnpt  arc  used  by  dyers  under  the  name 
of  valonla.  The  outer  bark  of  Querciu  SuImt 
supplies  cork.  Corylus  Avellana,  the  com- 
mon hazel,  yields  excellent  charcoal  for 
drawing.  Fagiu  rj/lvalica,  the  beech,  and 
Ckuianea  vulgaris,  the  Spanish  chestnut, are 
cultivated  for  tlmlier.  Castanea  clirgto- 
phulla  Is  the  golden  chestnut  from  Oregon. 
There  are  elglit  or  nine  known  genera,  and 
about  380  species.  Illustrative  genera:— 
Curylus,  Carpinus,  Fagus,  CasUinra,  <^er- 
cus.  [J.  H.  B.] 

COBYLOPSIS.  The  name  of  a genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Witch-hazels, 
characterised  by  the  calyx  being  adherent 
to  the  ovary,  and  divided  above  into  flve 
unc<iual  pieces:  corolla  of  flve  pieces, 
bmadrat  upwards ; filaments  or  stalks  of 
the  stamens  awl-shaped  and  free  ; flve  short 
scales  in  the  spaces  l>etwecn  the  stamens ; 
styles  or  api>endnge8  on  the  ovary  two  in 
numl>er,  each  thickest  at  the  base,  and 
ending  in  a round  head  or  stigma.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  means 
‘BazeMIke,’  indicating  the  general  habit 
of  the  species,  which  are  shrubs,  natives  of 
Japan,  with  alternate  stalked  leaves,  heart- 
tbaiM'd  or  entire  at  the  base  and  of  short 
duration  ; the  flowers  are  yellow.  CG.  D.] 

CORYIiTTS.  A small  tree  belonging  to 
the  Corylace.<T,  and  under  the  name  of 
Hazel  too  well  known  to  need  any  state- 


ment of  the  I haracters  by  which  it  may  be 
Identified.  T le  usual  form  of  the  Hazel  lu 
its  wild  state  Is  a straggling  bush  consist- 
ing of  a nui  iber  of  long  flexible  stems 
from  the  sam  root.  The  bark  on  the  young 
branches  is  a h-coloured  and  hairy,  that  on 
the  old  stemi  mottled  with  bright  brown 
and  gray.  C AvtUana  includes  not  only 
the  hazel.  In  t ail  the  Euroiieon  varieties 
of  filbert  an  1 cobnut.  Among  the  wild 
animals  whic  i feed  on  these  nuts  the  most 
destructive  a "c  the  siiuirrel,  which  carries 
them  off  for  .1  winter  hoard,  or  demolishes 
them  on  the  spot,  splitting  the  shell  into 
two  halves ; ;he  dormouse,  which  climbs 
the  trees,  and  nibbles  a round  even  hole,  ex- 
tracting the  lontents  i)lece-meal ; and  the 
nuthatch,  a )ird  not  much  bigger  than 
a sparrow,  b .‘longing  to  the  tribe  .Scan- 
sores,  which  larrles  tliem  off  singly,  and 
fixing  them  in  the  crevice  of  an  oak  or 
some  other  rough-barked  tree  takes  his 
position  abov?,'and,  head  downwards,  ham- 
mers away  with  his  strong  lx‘ak  until  he 
1ms  made  an  Irregular  angular  hole.  Many 
nuts  are  also  tendered  worthless  by  a lieau- 
tlful  little  beetle  (Balaninun  nuci<nO,whlcb 
In  early  sunnier  lays  within  the  tender 
shell  of  a nut  a single  egg,  which  when  the 
kernel  Is  approaching  maturity  is  hatclicd 
Into  a small  grub.  This,  when  the  period 
of  transformation  to  the  pupa  state  is  ap- 
proaching, eats  its  way  through  the  shell, 
and  falling  to  the  ground  buries  itself  and 
constructs  a cell  from  which  it  comes  forth 
In  the  following  season  as  a perfect  insect. 
The  liaxel  Is  rarely  found  of  sufllcient  size 
to  supply  building  materials,  but  the  young 
rods  being  tough  and  flexible  are  much 
I used  for  honps,walklng-stirks,flshing-rods, 
4c. ; and  from  tlielr  smootliness  and  pleas- 
! Ing  colour  they  are  well  adapted  fur  making 
' rustic  seats  and  tables  for  summer-houses ; 

. they  are  also  good  fire-wood.  The  charcoal 
crayons  used  by  artists  for  drawing  outline 
are  also  prepared  from  hazel-wood.  A imrple- 
leaved  variety  to  lie  obtained  at  the  nurse- 
ries is  a great  ornament  to  shniblairles. 
Other  species  occasionally  cultivated  in 
England  are  C.  tubulota  fnim  Euroiw, 
C.  ameririiva  and  roatrata  from  America, 
and  C.  Columa  from  Turkey.  French, 
Nuisetier;  Germoii,  Haaelstande.  [C.  A.J.] 
Tlie  name  of  Artllana  is  said  by  I’liny, 
according  to  Prof.  Targioni,  to  be  derlvi-d 
from  Abelllna  in  Asia,  supposed  to  lie  the 
Valley  of  Damascus,  its  native  country. 
He  adds  that  it  had  been  brought  into 
Greece  from  Pontus,  hence  it  was  also 
called  Niar  pontica.  The  nuts  were  called, 
by  Tlieopbrastus,  Heracleotlc  nuts,  from 
Heraclea,  now  Ponderachi,  on  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Others  admit  that 
a variety  of  hazel  nut  or  filbert  was  brought 
from  Pontus  to  Abella,a  town  In  Camjianla, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Avellana  was  ap- 
plied to  these  trees.  In  France,  at  the 
present  day,  the  la-tter  varieties  are  called 
Avtlinet.  But  tile  above  indications  of  :in 
Eastern  origin  can  only  refer  to  particular 
kinds,  for  the  species.  It  is  well  known.  Is 
coimiion  enough  In  Italy,  ns  well  as  In 
otlier  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  also  found  over 
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a (Treat  part  of  Asia  in  a wild  indigcnnas  berts,  which  have  lou(t  tuhuiar  husks  con- 
state. It  t>ear8  the  common  names  of  Uazei,  f racted  beyond  the  apex  of  the  nuts.  These 


I Hazle,  or  Masei,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  In  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  The  plant  is  lndl(Tenous  to  all 
tliese  countriea  Its  habitat  extends  from 
the  extreme  south  of  Europe  to  the  most 
I northern  parts  of  Britain.  According  to 
De  Candolle  it  is  fomid  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Island  of  Sardinia;  and  he  is 
! not  certain  whether  its  growtli  may  not  be 
natural  in  some  ravines  near  Algiers.  It 
is  s.aid  to  be  not  now  found  in  Shetland;  but 
; formerly  it  bad  existed  there,  for  the  shells 
of  its  nuts  are  found  plentifully  in  bogs,  as 
they  arc  likewise  In  similar  places  through- 
out Scotland.  The  ancient  nut-shells  are 
j often  met  with  in  fragments,  but  many  are 
found  quite  entire,  at  various  depths  tielow 
] the  surface  ; some  of  them  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  Wild  Hazel,  growing  near 
the  8.ame  localities  at  the  present  day. 

The  Hazel  generally  forms  large  liushes, 
from  Its  great  disposition  to  priKluce 
I suckers;  but  if  grown  witli  a single  stem  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a low  tree.  One  at 
j Gordon  Castle,  North  Britain,  measured 
I thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a trunk  three  feet 

I In  circumference.  The  plants  often  form  a 
sort  of  jungle  on  precipitous  banks  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  may  frequently  be 
seen  growing  out  of  crevices  and  fissures 
of  rocks,  sometimes  much  confined  for 
root-space,  yet  in  that  case  roots  will  ex- 
, tend  far  downwards,  naked  along  the  face 
of  the  rock,  till  they  reach  soil  bidow.  Tlio 
wofKl  when  two  years  old  and  upwards  is 
tough  and  elastic,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for 
hurdles,  crates,  hoops,  walking-sticks,  <tc. 
Its  charcoal  Is  esteemed  for  making  gun- 
powder. 

Nut  leaves  are  large,  roundish  cordate, 
and  somewhat  pointed.  The  same  tree  bears 
male  and  female  flowers,  distinct  from 
I each  other,  proceeding  from  different  buds. 
The  male  flowers  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  autumn,  and  acquire  their  full 
developement  early  in  spring;  they  are  at 
first  compact  cylindrical  bodies  of  a greyish 
colour,  afterwards  they  become  long  pen- 
dulous c.atklns  of  a yellow  colour,  giving 
the  trees,  then  destitute  of  leaves,  a con- 
spicuous and  rather  ornamental  appear- 
ance. The  female  flowers  do  not  appear 
till  spring.  They  exhibit  a few  crimson 
thread-like  styles  issuing  from  the  apex  of 
I a bud.  This  bud  elongates,  and  forms  a small 
branchict,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
cluster  of  nuts  is  home.  Until  the  nuts  are 
nearly  full-sized  their  yet  soft  green  shell 
Is  filled  with  a milky  juice,  but  this  docs 
not  constitute  the  kernel.  The  latter  may 
be  observed  at  the  same  time  not  larger 
than  the  head  of  a pin.  As  it  grows  the 
milky  substance  is  absorbed,  all  except  the 
fibrous  portion,  which  is  dcpositetl  on  the 
inside  of  the  shell,  forming  a soft  lining 
for  the  kernel.  The  calyx  or  husk  has  a 
fieshy  base,  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
nut  is  strongly  attaclied  until  fully  ripe, 
when  the  busk  dries  up  and  permits  the 
! nut  to  drop  out,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
I varieties,  more  especially  those  called  111- 


were  formerly  called  Full-beards,  whilst 
those  with  short  husks  were  simply  termed 
Nuts  or  Hazel-nuts. 

There  arc  numerous  varieties,  differing 
in  the  form  of  the  nuts,  and  In  tlie  relative 
length  of  tlieir  husks.  The  lied  PlllH’rt  and 
White  Filbert  are  similar  in  extemal  a;v 
pearance,  but  in  the  former  the  thin  pel- 
licle which  forms  the  immediate  coating  of 
the  kernel  is  red  or  crimson,  that  of  the 
latter  white  or  pale-brown.  Both  these  are 
esteemed  because  they  admit  of  being  kept 
fresh  in  the  husks.  Short  roundish  nuts 
with  a strong  thick  shell  are  called  Cob 
nuts.  Of  this  description  arc  most  of  those 
imported  from  Spain.  The  Cosford  nut  is 
of  an  oblong  form  with  a comparatively 
thin  tender  shell,  finely  striated  longitu- 
dinally. The  sorts  above-named,  together 
with  the  Downton  large  s<iuare  nut,  and 
the  large  Spanish,  are  amongst  the  best 
sorts  for  cultivation. 

In  tills  country,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maidstone  in  Kent  is  the  must  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  fillierts.  The  foreign 
supply  Is  chiefly  from  Sp.aln.  Phillips  states 
that  from  a single  wood  near  Kecus,  60,000 
Imshels  have  been  gatliered  In  one  year, 
and  shipped  from  Barcelona,  whence  tlicy 
are  called  Barcelona  nuts.  ‘ In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avellno  in  Italy,’ says  Swin- 
burn,  ‘ the  whole  face  of  tlie  neighbouring 
valley  is  covered  with  nut  trees,  and  in 
good  years  they  yield  a profit  of  60,noo 
ducats.'  According  to  Frencli  authors  the 
nuts  of  Provence  and  Italy  are  preferable 
to  t liose  of  Sfialn  and  I he  Levan  t.  [R.  T.  j 

The  common  Hazel,  C.  Avellana,  is  the 
badge  of  the  clan  Colquhoun. 

CORYMB  (adj.  CORYMBOSE  1.  A raceme, 
whose  pedicles  are  gradually  shorter  as 
they  approach  the  summit,  so  that  the  re- 
sult is  a fiat-headed  Infiurescence,  as  tn 
candy-tuft.  — COMPOUND.  A branched 
corymb,  each,  of  whose  divisions  is  corym- 
bose. 

CORTMBIFKB-®.  Corymb-bearing  com- 
posite plants . a sulvorder  of  the  natural 
order  Compoaita;  or  Aateraeece,  coutaining 
plants  wltli  numerous  flowers  on  a common 
receptacle,  forming  a head  surrounded  by 
a set  of  floral  leaves  or  bracts  called  an 
involucre.  The  beads  of  flowers  are 
eltlier  placed  singly  on  stalks  ; or  there  are 
several  stalked  heads  supported  on  a com- 
mon axis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  have  col- 
lectively the  form  of  a corymb,  the  lower 
smlks  lieing  longer  so  as  to  l>ring  the 
heads  to  nearly  the  same  level.  The  flowers 
in  the  circumference  of  the  beads  are 
usually  ligulate  and  bear  pistils  only, 
while  those  of  the  centre  are  tubular  and 
I have  both  stamens  and  pistils.  The  style 
j of  the  perfect  flowers  is  not  swollen  below 
‘ the  stigma.  Such  plants  as  chamomile, 

! the  daisy,  the  ox-eye,  the  dahlia,  ever- 
' lasting,  sunflower,  cineraria,  ragwort, 

‘ and  groundsel  belong  to  this  suleorder. 
, The  plants  have  bitter  qualities ; some  of 
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them  induce  sleep,  and  they  usually  contain 
more  or  less  of  a volatile  oil.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CORYMBIS.  Under  this  name,  and 
those  of  Corymborchis,  Centrosi^,  Rhyncan- 
thera,  Macrostylis,  and  Hysteria,  botanists 
hare  described  a slnprular  herbaceous  plant 
found  In  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  with  the  habit  of  a small  bamboo, 
and  long  slender  white  flowers.  After  i 
floweritig  the  column  grows  to  a great 
length,  with  the  remains  of  the  other 
organs  at  the  base.  Only  one  species,  C. 
disticha,  is  well  known ; two  others  very 
like  it  are  described. 

CORYMBIUM.  A genus  of  8.  African 
plants  of  the  composite  family,  some  of 
them  common  on  the  flats  about  Cape 
Town,  and  on  Table  Mountain.  They  are 
perennial  plants  about  two  feet  high,  with 
grassy  root  leaves,  which  have  parallel 
nerves,  and  are  furnished  at  the  base  with 
a tuft  of  woolly  hairs.  The  stem  bears  a 
number  of  small  linear  leaves,  and  termi- 
nates in  a dense  corymb  of  flowerheads, 
each  of  which  contains  but  a single  floret 
—a  circumstance  unusual  in  the  family,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  having  many  florets 
collected  in  one  flower-head.  The  achene  is 
clothed  with  long  soft  hairs,  and  crowned 
by  a pappus  of  short  scales.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CORYNEPHORUS,  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  It  is  not 

considered  essentially  distinct  from  Aira, 
under  which  it  is  described  in  Steudets  Sy- 
as  the  Aira  canescens  of  Linnteus. 
It  is  a rare  grass  in  Britain,  and  is  not 
found  wild  out  of  England.  [D.  M.] 

CORYNEUM.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able genera  amongst  the  coniomycetous 
Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  dark  naked  | 
elongated  articulated  spores,  radiating  in 
every  direction  from  a little  raised  cushion- 
like  receptacle.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Hendersimin,  which  has  somewhat  similar 
spores,  by  the  absence  of  any  surrounding 
cyst  or  iieritheclum.  From  Bactridium  it 
Is  separated  by  its  more  developed  re- 
ceptacle and  dark,  not  coloured,  spores. 
Tlic  species  grow  on  dead  twigs.  C.  Kunzei,  | 
which  is  not  uncommon  on  oak,  affords  a 
pretty  microscopical  object.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CORYNIDIA.  Processes  sunk  into  the 
margin  of  the  germinating  leaf  of  ferns, 
and  containing  spiral  threads. 

CORYNOCARPUS.  A New  Zealand  genus 
of  handsome  trees  belonging  to  the  order 
Myrsinacea:.  The  leaves  are  entire  and 
smooth : and  the  flowers  8inall,white,in  ter- 
minal clusters.  The  sepals  and  petals  arc 
five  in  number,  the  latter  provided  with  a 
narrow  claw  ; alternating  with  the  petals 
are  live  ascending  scales,  each  with  a small 
globular  gland  attached  to  it ; there  are  j 
five  stamens ; the  ovary  is  globular.  The  : 
fruit  is  club-shaped,  hence  the  name  of  the 
genus : it  contains  biit  one  seed.  C.  latvi- 

?nius  is  In  cultivation  In  this  countrj'. 
'he  tree,  according  to  Dr.  Bennett,  is 
valued  in  New  Zealand  for  the  sake  of  Its 
fruit  and  seeds ; the  former  is  of  the  size  1 


of  a plum,  pii  py  In  the  interior  and  sweet. 
The  seeds  ar  ■ used  In  times  of  scarcity, 
and  contain  a tasteless  farinaceous  sub- 
stance. Then  w seeds, however,  are  poison- 
ous, and  proi  uce  spasmodic  pains,  giddi- 
ness, and  p:  rtial  paralysis,  to  obviate 
which  effects  they  are  steam^  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  a id  then  either  buried  in  the 
ground,  or  a lowed  to  soak  in  water  for 
some  days.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CORYNOSl  YLTS.  Tropical  American 
climbing  shn  bs  of  the  violet  family,  with 
entire  saw-toothed  leaves,  deciduous  sti- 
pules, and  la  ‘ge  handsome  flowers.  The 
sepals  are  ne  irly  equal ; the  five  petals 
verj’  irregulai , the  anterior  ones  the  small- 
est, the  latenil  ones  erect,  the  hinder  one 
very  large  ami  prolonged  at  the  base  into  a 
spur ; the  fl  ve  stamens  have  short  filaments 
prolonged  into  a hairy  appendage  at  the 
base,  the  anthers  surmounted  by  a mem- 
branous crest ; the  ovary  is  somewhat  glo- 
bular, three-celled  ; the  style  terminal,  club- 
shaped  ; the  stigma  ciliated,  lateral ; the 
fruit  a capsule  with  many  se^s.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CORYPHA.  A genus  of  fan-leaved 
palms  composed  of  about  five  species,  all 
natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and  mostly  form- 
ing tall  trees.  All  their  flowers  are  perfect, 
and  produced  on  branching  spikes,  which 
are  surround(;d  at  the  base  by  numerous 
leafy  bracts.  They  have  a cup-shaped 
calyx,  the  rim  of  which  is  cut  Into  three 
teeth ; a three-petaled  corolla ; six  sta- 
mens, whose  bases  are  dilated  so  as  to  join 
one  another;  and  three  ovaries,  which 
cohere,  and  have  their  awl-shaped  styles 
united  tosrether  and  crowned  by  a simple 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  a one-seeded  berrj'. 

The  Talipot  palm,  C.  unibraculifera,  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
where  It  grows  to  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
high,  with  a straight  cylindrical  trunk, 
marked  by  rings,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown  of  gigantic  fan-like  leaves.  These 
leaves  have  prickly  stalks  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  and  when  fully  expanded  form  a 
nearly  complete  circle  of  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  radiating  segments,  joined  to- 
gether and  plaited  like  a fan  till  near  the 
extremity,  where  they  separate  and  form 
a fringe  of  double  points.  Large  fans 
made  of  these  leaves  are  carried  before 
people  of  rank  among  the  Cinghalese ; they 
are  also  commonly  used  as  umbrellas,  and 
tents  are  made  by  neatly  joining  them 
together;  besides  which  they  are  used  by 
the  natives  as  a substitute  for  paper,  being 
written  upon  with  a style,  ^me  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Cinghalese  are  com- 
posed of  strips  of  them.  The  hard  seeds 
are  suitable  for  turnery  purposes.  C.  Toli- 
era  is  a native  of  India,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  preceding,  but  does  not  grow 
more  than  thirty  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  C.  Oebanga 
is  called  Cebang  in  Java,  where  it  is  a 
native.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching, 
plaiting  into  baskets,  hats,  and  similar 
articles.  Prom  the  interior  of  the  trunk  a 
kind  of  sago  is  obtained ; and  the  sliced 
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root  is  snid  to  be  an  efflcacious  remedy  { 
for  diarriicea.  [A.  8.J 

CORTSANTHES.  Cnrlons  little  swamp 
orctiids,  inhabiting  Australia  and  Java, 
have  received  this  name  in  allusion  t» 
their  large  dorsal  sepal  having  the  form  of 
a helmet.  They  have  thin  roundish  soli- 
tary leaves,  from  the  aall  of  wlilch  rises  a 
single  purple  and  green  flower.  One  ‘ 
siiecles,  named  Calcearia  by  Blumc,  grows  I 
among  damp  moss  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Salalc  in  Java.  | 

COSCINTCM.  A remarkable  genus  of  . 
Uenispermacerr,  characterised  by  Its  large  | 
I>etals,  the  irregularly-mottled  albumen,  j 
and  the  structure  of  its  embryo,  which  has 
its  radicle  superior,  pointing  towards  the 
apex  of  the  drupe-like  fruit,  while  the 
cotyledons  are  rounded,  widely-spreading, 
either  perforated  with  holes,  or,  according 
to  Mlers,  deeply-gashed  ; but  they  are  so 
thin  as  not  readily  to  be  taken  from  the 
albumen  on  which  they  lie.  C./ene»tratum, 
formerly  called  Menispfrmum  /euatratum, 
IS  considered  in  Ceylon  to  be  a valuable 
stomachic  and  tonic.  The  wood,  which  has 
a peculiar  structure,  described  In  Booker 
and  Thomson's  Flora  Jndiea,  Is  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  yields  a yellow  dye.  Medici- 
nally the  wood,  bark,  and  root,  are  used  as 
tonics.  [M.  T.  M.] 

COSMANTHU.'I.  A small  genus  of  an- 
nual hydrophylls,  closely  allied  to  £utoca 
and  Phacelia,  so  closely  in  f.ict,  that  by 
some  botanists  both  Eutoca  and  Cotman- 
thiu  are  regarded  as  only  sections  of  the 
genus  Phactlia.  It  scarcely  differs  from 
the  latter,  but  in  Its  fringed  corolla  and 
procumbent  habit ; from  Eutoca  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  former  character,  and  by 
its  fewer  and  larger  seeds.  The  only 
species  at  till  known  In  this  country,  C.ftm- 
briatus,  and  which  may  serve  as  a type  of 
the  genus.  Is  a neat  procumbent  plant, 
with  rather  succulent  branched  angular 
spreading  stems,  pinnatifld  leaves, those  of 
the  stem  stalklessand  stem-clasping,  thoee 
at  the  root  on  long  stalks,  all  with  ovate 
entire  lobes  ! it  has  very  pale  lilac  purple 
flowers  produced  in  a curled  or  crook-like 
mccinc,  the  corolla  wheel-shaped,  and  hav- 
ing at  the  base  of  each  lol>e  a scale  rolled 
Into  a tubular  form  ; live  linear  calyx,  seg- 
ments, flve  stamens  with  hairy  filaments, 
a single  style  with  a circle  of  hairs  at  Its 
base,  and  a four-seeded  pod,  complete  the 
description.  The  species  arc  all  natives  of 
North  America,  and  appear  to  be  destitute 
of  any  marked  properties.  [W.  T.] 

C0.8MELIA.  A genus  of  EpctCridacea, 
consisting  of  two  Sfierlea  of  erect  marshy 
plants,  with  glossy  leaves  sheatliing  the 
stem,  and  solitary  reddish  flowers  at  tlie 
termination  of  the  short  branches.  The 
foliaceous  calyx  is  surrounded  with  many 
imbricated  bracts;  the  corolla  is  five-! 
I>arled  : the  anthers  are  exserted ; there  are 
five  hypogynous  scales;  the  capsule  is  i 
flve-valved  and  many-seeded.  The  species  ! 
are  natives  of  New  Holland.  [W.  C.] 


COSMIDIT’M.  A genus  of  composites, 
recently  separated  from  Corcoptis,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  an  elongated  ole 
Bcurely  four-angled,  and  minutely  mammll- 
lated  fruit,  crowned  by  two  short  thick 
honts,  and  partially  enveloped  In  a mem- 
hranouB  scale, which  remains  attarlicd  when  ' 
the  fruit  separates  from  the  receptacle.  In  J 
general  habit  and  as)>ect,  the  species  ap- 
proach very  closely  to  Callioptit,  haring, 
like  that,  smtmth  erect  branched  stems, 
opposite  leaves,  plnnatifldly  cut  Into  dis- 
tinct thread-like  segments,  and  flower- 
heads  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  with  a 
ray  of  alaiut  eight  broadly  wedge-shat>ed 
florets,  and  a doable  Involucre  surround-  i 
Ing  the  rapitule,  each  series  consisting  of 
eight  leaflets,  the  Innermost  broad  and 
erect,  the  outer  narrow,  spur-like  and 
spreading.  C.  ftli/oliurn,  till  recently  the 
only  species  generally  known  or  cultivated, 
has  the  ray  florets  yellow,  and  the  disk  or 
centre  crimson-brown.  The  beautiful  C. 
Burridgtanum,  of  gardens,  which  Is  per- 
haps but  a variety  of  the  preceding,  has 
larger  flower-heads,  with  the  ray  florets  of 
a deep  purple  brown  at  their  liase,  the  tip 
only  being  orange  yellow.  The  fruit  of 
this  plant  is  considerably  shorter  and 
thicker  than  in  C.  fiU/olium.  [ W.  T. j 

COS.MOPHTLLTTM.  The  name  given  to 
a genus  of  the  composite  family  found  In 
Guatemala.  C.  cacah(r/oUum  Is  the  only 
known  species  ; it  Is  described  as  a shrub 
or  small  tree,  with  leaves  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  oval  in  contour,  with  seven  trian- 
gular lolies,  and  having  their  surface 
clothed  with  sliort  white  down.  The 
flower  heads  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  chamomile,  and  are  disposed  in 
terminal  corymbs ; the  outer  florets  are 
white,  strap-shaped  and  contain  a pistil  : 
only ; the  inner  are  yellow,  tubular,  and  ; 
perfect.  The  four-sided  achenes  bear  on  i 
their  angles  rough  points,  and  arc  crowned  I 
with  a hard  short  pappus  composed  of  a | 
numlier  of  uncgual-cut  scales.  [A.  A.  B.1 

COSMOS.  A small  genus  of  coinfiositesal-  I 
lied  to  Bidctw.wlth  large  showy  reddish-pur-  j 
ple'or  yellow  flower  heads,  and  finely  divided 
or  pinnate  foliage.  They  arc  lietter  known 
in  gardens  by  Willdenow'snameof  Cbjmro,  I 
but  Cocviot  has  priority  In  Its  favour.  The  ! 
genus  has  a double  Involucre,  as  in  Coreop-  ! 
sis,  each  series  composed  of  from  eight  to 
ten  ovate  leaflets,  the  outer  ones  spreading, 
the  inner  ones  erect ; the  receptacle  Is  flat 
and  set  with  membranous  coloured  scales, 
drawn  out  to  a thread-like  point ; and  the 
fruit  Is  four-angled,  tapering  to  both 
ends,  and  crowned  with  from  two  to  four 
deciduous  barbed  awns.  C.  bipinnatua  is  a 
handsome  annual,  attaining  in  moist  soil  a 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  with  a smooth- 
Ish  erect  furrowed  stem,  spreadlngly- 
branched ; opposite  biplunatc  leaves,  the 
segments  of  which  are  linear,  pointed, 
and  soiiiewliat  curled;  and  flower  heads  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, the  ray  florets  about  eight  in 
number,  of  a bright  red  purple,  the  disk 
being  composed  of  yellow  florets  tubular. 
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The  fruit  of  tlie  species  is  smooth  and 
usually  furnished  with  three  awns;  but 
that  of  C.  tenui/oliuf,  a dwarfer  species 
with  more  finely-divided  foliage,  and 
darker  flowers,  is  rough,  and  more  fre- 
' quently  has  but  a single  awn.  All  the 
species  are  natives  of  Mexico.  Under  the 
‘ name  of  Dahlia  Zimapani,  a new  species, 
C.  diversi/olius  atrnpiapureus,  has  recently 
been  Introduced,  with  pinnate  dahlia-like 
foliage,  and  flower  heads  varying  from 
' blackish-puri)le  to  red-purple,  on  very  lung 
peduncles,  the  disk  being  of  the  same 
I colour  as  the  ray  florets.  [W.  T.] 

I CO.SMOSTIGMA.  A genus  of  Aeclepiada-‘ 
j cco' containing  a single  species,  a branched 
twining  shrub,  that  climbs  over  trees  of 
great  height  in  India.  It  has  opjaisite 
leaves  with  conic  glands  at  their  base,  and 
many  small  flowers  in  racemes  on  inter- 
petlolar  pedunclea  The  small  calyx  Is 
five-parted  ; the  corolla  is  rotate  and  five- 
parted  ; the  stainlnal  corona  consists  of 
five  bind  divisions,  which  are  Irregularly 
toothed  on  their  upper  and  inner  margins ; 
the  anthers  arc  terminated  by  a broad 
membrane ; tbe  oval  pollen  masses  at- 
j tached  by  long-kneed  processes  to  a small 
bifurcate  corpuscle : the  follicles  are  large, 

, linear,  oblong,  and  smooth,  with  ovate 
I comose  seeds.  [W.  c.] 

I COS5,SIGXIA.  A genus  of  Sapindacerp, 
' differing  from  the  others  in  the  family  m 
! having  flowers  with  petals,  together  with 
a capsular  but  not  bladdery  fruit,  which  is 
three-celled,  each  cell  containing  two  or 
three  small  black  seeds.  The  two  known 
plants  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the 
M.auritius,  where  they  are  known  as  Bols 
de  Judas.  They  are  small  trees  with  pin- 
nate leaves  made  up  of  one  or  three  pairs 
of  oblong  or  oimval  entire  leaflets  and  an 
odd  one ; these  are  about  two  inches  long, 
smooth  above,  and  covered  underneath  (as 
are  all  the  young  partsl  with  a short  white 
down.  The  small  white  flowers,  disposed 
in  terminal  p.anicles,  have  a five-parted 
calyx,  four  or  five  oval  petals  larger  than 
the  c.alyx,  and  a like  number  of  stamens 
I inserted  on  a disc.  The  three-lobed  ovary 
is  crowned  with  a single  style.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CO.STA.  Tlic  midrib  of  a leaf ; that  part 
which  Is  a direct  extension  of  the  petiole, 
and  whence  the  veins  arise ; a leaf  may 
have  many  costte. 

COSTATE.  When  there  Is  only  one  rib, 
as  in  most  leaves.  Also  the  mere  adj.  of 
costa. 

CO.STATO-VENOSE.  When  the  parallel 
side-veins  of  a feather-veined  loaf  are 
much  stouter  than  those  which  Intervene. 

CO.STMARY.  Pprethrum  Tanacetum, 
sometimes  called  Baltamila  vulgaris. 

COSTUS.  A genus  of  tropical  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Zhigibfraeetr,  and  having 
tuberous  roots,  somewhat  fleshy  loaves, 
and  flowers  in  spikes  with  overlapping 
bracts.  The  calyx  is  tubular  and  three-cleft; 
the  tube  of  tbe  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped,  tbe 


outer  segments  of  the  limb  eoual,  the  I 
Inner  lateral  ones  (sterile  stamensi  want- 
ing, while  tile  innermost  or  middle  seg- 
ment, cidled  the  lip  or  lalielluni,  is  large, 
bcll-sha|)ed,  cleft  at  the  back ; the  fliaiiients 
are  iietalold,  prolonged  beyond  the  an- 
ther on  all  sides.  Ovary  with  three  com- 
partments ; the  style  thread-like,  i>assing 
lietween  the  cells  of  the  anther;  the  stigma 
two-cleft,  with  two  small  honis  at  the 
base.  Many  of  the  species  are  highly 
ornameiital  as  stove  plants,  such  as  C.  spreio- 
sus,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  by  tlie  na- 
tives in  a kind  of  preserve.  [M.  T.  M.] 

COSTUS.  The  roots  of  an  Arabian 
plant,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  Cardojxitum  i 
corpmbosum.  The  Costus  of  the  ancients 
has,  however,  been  ascertained  to  lie  the 
root  of  Aucklandia  Costus,  now  Aplotaxis 
Lappa. 

COTONEASTER  A family  of  small 
trees  or  trailing  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
order  Rosacea-,  and  allied  to  Afespilus, 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Eurojie 
and  the  mountains  of  Indi<a.  The  leaves 
are  small  and  entire  at  the  edge,  downy 
beneath,  in  some  si>ecles  evergreen ; tlie 
flowers,  which  arc  white  or  pinkish,  grow 
either  In  lateral  clusters,  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn,  or  singly,  and  are  succeeded  by 
I scarlet,  or  loss  commonly  black,  berry-like 
fruit.  ‘ The  species  are  very  desirable  from 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit ; the  fruits  of  C.frigida  and  C.  affluia, 
in  particular,  being  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  lieing  of  an  intense  scarlet 
j colour,  li.ave  a very  splendid  appearance, 

; and  remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part 
' of  the  winter.  Though  the  greater  pan  arc 
I natives  of  Asia,  yet  in  Britain  they  are 
found  to  be  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  indl- 
I genoiis  to  tlie  north  of  Europe,  especi- 
ally such  of  them  as  are  true  evergreens. 

C.  vulgaris,  a species  with  deciduous 
leaves,  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  since  165fl,  and  was  always  consi- 
dered a foreign  plant,  till  it  was  found  In  a 
wild  state  at  Orme's  Head  in  Carnarvon- 
shire.'— (Loud<m).  C.  microj>hplla  is  a yet 
more  valuable  plant.  In  this  species  the 
branches  are  trailing,  the  leaves  small  and 
evergreen.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy  and, 
wherever  it  grows,  ornamental.  ‘ Its  deep 
gio.ssy  foliage,  which  no  cold  will  Impair, 
is,  when  the  plant  is  In  blossom,  strewed 
with  snow-white  flowers,  which,  reposing 
on  a rich  couch  of  green,  have  so  brilliant 
an  appearance,  that  a poet  would  compare 
them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a bed  of  eme- 
ralds.'—(htndlcy).  C.  marginata,  rotuiidi/olia 
and  tmxifolia,  are  of  similar  habit.  The 
last  8i>e»les  were  introduced  from  the  hills 
of  lUndostan  in  1824  and  1825.  [C.  A.  J.] 

COTOXXIER.  (Pr.)  Oossypium. 

COTTON.  This  well-known  valuable 
textile  commodity  Is  the  hairy  covering  of 
the  seeds  of  Gossypium  herbacetim  and 
other  species  of  Gossypium,  especially  of 
G.  religiostim,  barbadense,  indicum,  and 
nrbnreum.  —.CORKWOOD.  A name  given 
in  Trinidad  to  the  down  of  Ochroma  Logo- 


■ ptiM.  NATAL.  A foxtlle  material  re- 
j seinblingr  true  cotton,  obtained  from  llie 
pod.-i  of  a Slides  of  BaUUas.  — , BILK. 
' A common  name  for  Bombax.  B,  paitan- 
drum  is  calied  tbe  Indian  cotton-tree. 

I COTTONIA  macrontachya  is  an  orrhlde- 
ous  epiphyte  from  the  Madras  presidency 
and  Ceylon,  with  a few  greenish  purple- 
I lipi>ed  flowers  at  the  end  of  a long  lateral 
I slender  jieduncle.  The  foliage  Is  that  of  a 
' Siicrolahiutn  or  V'ando,  so  that  the  name  of 
. pedunetilaria  has  been  applied  to  the 
plant.  Another  3pecies,C.£7i«t»i/>ii)ni,  found 
on  both  Victoria  I’eat  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  Khasya  mountains,  has  smaller  dirty 
lemon-coloured  flowers  in  racemes  little 
longer  than  the  dlsticlious  leaves,  which 
are  mucronate  and  even  serrate  at  the 
point. 

The  common  name 


A common  name  for 


name  sometimes 


COTTON-GRASS, 
for  Eriophorum. 

COTTON-BOSB. 

Filngo. 

COTTON-RUSH.  A 
given  to  Eriophoruvu 

COTTON-SEDGE.  A name  given  by 
Bentham  to  Eriophorunu 

COTTON-THISTLE,  A common  name 
for  Onopordum. 

I COTTON- WEED.  Diotit  marltima. 

I COTTON-WOOD.  An  American  name  for 
Poputiia  monilifera  and  P.  angulata, 

I COTULA.  A genus  of  weedy  compound 
. flowers  allied  to  AaMemts,  from  which  It  is 
I distinguished  by  its  hemispherical  naked 
I receptacle, four-cleft  floretsof  thedisk.and 
by  the  ray  l«lng  almost  wanting.  There 
‘ are  numerous  species,  of  which  one  only, 
C.  coronopi/olia,  is  found  In  Europe.  Tliere 
i is  no  British  example.  CV)l«/«  is  a dlnllnu- 
| tiveof  Cuta,  the  old  name  of  some  species 

' of  Anthemis.  [C.  A.  J.] 

COTYLEDON.  A genus  of  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  Itelonging  to  the  Crns- 
sutnceir,  among  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  live  sepals,  tubular  flve- 
cleft  corolla  bearing  ten  stamens,  and  a 
scale  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  live  cariiels. 
The  only  British  species.C.UmWIictts.Navel- 
wort,  or  Penny-wort,  is  a common  weed 
in  the  west  of  England  and  some  parts  of 
W'alep  and  elsewhere,  growing  on  the  sides 
or  in  the  crevices  of  damp  rocks  and  walls, 
whore  it  is  conspicuous  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  by  its  orbicular  concave 
po  hate  exceedingly  succulentleaves,  called 
by  children  Penny-pies.  In  summer  it 
sends  ui>  a stalk,  the  lower  portion  of 
wliich  liears  succulent  leaves.whlch  gradu- 
ally lose  their  peltate  form  and  pass  Into  : 
bracts.  The  stalk,  when  the  plant  grows  ! 
in  a dry  situation.  Is  from  four  to  six  I 
Inches  long,  and  bears  a simple  spike  of  ! 
drooping  green  flowers  ; but  in  a more  ! 
genial  situation  grows  to  the  height  of  a I 
foot  or  more  and  is  branched.  After  the  I 
seeils  have  ritiened,  the  stems  wither  and  i 
turn  brownish  red,  but  retain  their  form  I 


during  a great  part  of  the  winter.  Of 
the  foreign  species  several  are  natives  of 
the  t’ai>e  of  Good  Hoiie ; these  are  ever- 
green under-shrubs,  and  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  green-houses  of  the  curious. 

C.  ortiiculuta,  which  is  tlie  one  most  fre- 
quently cultivated,  has  thick  and  succulent 
leaves  tinged  at  the  edge  with  purple.  The 
flowers  are  large  drooping,  and  have  the  di- 
visions revolute  and  of  a reddish  hue  : they 
last  from  June  to  September.  C.  Iiitea  is 
by  some  authors  enumerated  among  British 
plants,  but  without  due  grounds.  It  is  a 
native  of  Portugal  [C.  A.  J.] 

COTYLEDONS.  The  seed-lobes;  the 
primordial  leaves  In  the  rudimentary  plant 
or  embryo. 

COTYLIPORM.  Dished.  Resembling  ro- 
tate, but  with  on  erect  limb. 

COUCH-GRASS.  Triiicum  repent. 

COUCOU.  (Fr.)  Primula  ojjlcinalia, 

COUCOUKZELLE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of 
gourd. 

COUDRIER.  (Fr.)  Corylus  Arellana,  — 
DU  LEV.\NT.  C'orylut  Colunta. 

COUEPIA.  A genus  of  the  clirysobalan  ji 
family,  whose  distinguishing  characters  | 
are  its  one-celled  ovary,  which  adheres  to 
the  calyx  tube,  and  its  numerous  stamens 
(twenty  to  forty  or  more),  which  arise  from 
one  side  only  of  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  || 
or  are  disposed  round  it  in  a perfect  ring. 
The  genus  comprises  upwards  of  a dozen 
BiK'cies,  all  of  them  trees  of  South  America, 
generally  small,  but  sometimes  attaining  a 
height  of  fifty  feet.  Their  leaves  are  en- 
tire, usually  oblong,  and  very  often  covered 
with  short  white  down  undenieath.  The 
flowers,  numerous  and  seldom  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  either  white 
or  cream-coloured,  and  when  In  bud  have 
a shape  exactly  like  that  of  a clove ; they 
are  dlsimsed  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles 
or  racemes,  and  are  composed  of  a tubu- 
lar calyx  with  a five-parted  border,  live 
jietals,  numerous  stamens,  and  an  ovary 
with  a simple  style  arising  from  near  its 
base.  The  oval  stoned  fruits  of  a number 
of  species  arc  eaten.  C.  chrvaocalyx  is  a 
beautiful  tree  of  a pyramidal  form,  branch- 
ing to  the  base,  and  attaining  a height  of 
tlilrty  feet.  According  to  Mr.  Spruce,  it 
grows  plentifully  all  along  the  Amazon 
river  from  the  Barra  upwards.  The  Indians 
plant  It  also  near  their  houses  for  the  sake 
of  Its  edible  fruits,  and  a large  pucbla  on 
the  Maninon  of  Cucama  Indians  derives  Its 
name  ‘Paranari’  from  the  abundance  of 
this  tree,  so  called.  Its  oblong  pointed 
or  blunt  loaves  have  a smooth  upper  .sur- 
face, and  are  covered  undtTneath  with  short 
white  down.  The  flowers,  about  an  inch 
In  length,  have  a calyx  covered  with  yel- 
low down,  and  are  borne  in  axillary  racemes 
much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  C.  giiiaucn- 
tit  is,  according  to  Aublet,  a tree  of  sixty 
feet  high,  wltli  grey  slilning  bark,  .and  dark 
red-coloured  wood,  which  Is  durable  and 
heavy.  The  leaves  are  oval,  acute,  and 


stalked.  The  Indians  make  nseof  the  bark 
In  the  manufacture  of  their  pottery.  The 
Caribbean  name  of  the  tree  Is  CouepI, 
whence  the  origin  of  the  generic  name.  C. 
bracteata,  n Brazilian  tree  forty  feet  high 
with  leaves  half  a foot  long,  and  panicles 
of  flowers  famished  wltli  large  bracteas, 
is  remarkable  In  the  family,  according  to 
Mr.  Spruce,  for  the  fetid  odour  of  its 
cream-coloured  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.j 

COUGOUHDETTE.  (Fr.)  Cucurbita  ovir 
fera. 

COCLEtlVRE'E.  (Pr.)  Bryonia  dioica. 

^UMAUIN.  The  fragrant  principle  of 
the  Tonka  bean,  Dipterix  odorata,  and  also 
of  Melilolus  etmUeue,  the  latter  of  which 
gives  Its  peculiar  odour  to  Cbapziger  cheese. 

COUNTRYMAN'S  TREACLE.  An  old 
name  for  RtUa  graveolens. 

COCRGE.  (Fr.)  CucurbUn  maxima.  — 
BE  SAINT-JEAN.  Cucurbita  Pcpo. 

COURONNE  DES  BLE'S.  (Pr.)  Aarot- 
temma  Oithago.  — IMPE'RIALE.  FrUU- 
lana  Imperialis,  and  also  Cucurbita  Me- 
lopepo. 

COCROUPITA.  A genus  of  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Lccpthidncctp,  and  natives 
of  tropical  America.  The  clustersof  flowers 
spring  from  the  trank  and  branches.  The 
flowers  are  large  whitish  or  rose-coloured, 
with  a top-shaped  calyx-tube,  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  its  limb  having  six  deciduous 
segments ; the  corolla  consists  of  six  pe- 
tals Inserted  into  a disc,  which  surrounds 
the  top  of  the  ovary ; the  cup  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  fliaments  of  some  of  the 
stamens  is  inserted  with  the  petals  : on  one 
side  It  Is  very  short,  on  the  other  It  is  pro- 
longed Into  a petal-like  hood  overlapping 
the  style,  and  liearing  anthers  at  its  top; 
the  stamens  at  the  b.ase  of  the  cup  are 
minute  and  barren,  those  at  the  apex  of 
the  petal-llke  hood  arc  fertile;  ovary  with 
six  compartments;  stigma  sessile,  hex- 
agonal. The  fruit  is  large,  globular,  and 
woody,  marked  with  a circular  scar  indicat- 
ing the  point  of  detachment  of  the  limb  of 
the  calyx ; the  seeds  are  numerous  and 
Imbedded  In  pulp.  The  fruit  of  C.  guianen- 
sis  is  railed  from  Its  apiiearancc  the  Can- 
non-ball fruit , its  shell  is  used  as  a drink- 
ing vessel,  and  its  pulp  when  fresh  is  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  [M.  T.  M.] 


COURV.  A kind  of  Catechu,  obtained  by 
evaporating  a decoction  of  the  nuts  of 
Areca  Catechu. 

MUSINIA.  A genus  of  prickly-leaved 
thistle-like  plants  of  the  comiKisItc  family, 
xound  in  Western  Asia,  occurring  as  far 
east  as  Kunawur  In  the  Himalaya,  having 
their  western  limit  In  Asia  Minor  and 
found  In  greatest  numliers  in  Persia.  They 
are  nearly  allied  to  Carlina,  but  differ  In 
haring  a simple-halred,  not  feathery,  pap- 
pus. Upwards  of  thirty  species  are  enume- 
rated.Bome  of  which  are  annual,  others  per- 
ennial : some  dwarf  and  prostrate,  others 
tall  and  erect.  The  root  leaves  of  many 


f are  pinnately-parted,  with  spiny  segments, 
and  covered,  especially  underneath,  with  a 
loose  white  cottony  substance ; those  of  the 
stem,  similarly  cut  and  spiny,  often  have 
their  bases  decurrent,  which  gives  the  stem 
a winged  appearance.  Others  have  leaves, 
which  In  size  and  Jorm  are  not  unlike 
ioi.*'''  *1^  holly.  The  flower-heads  are 
either  large  and  few  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  or  numerous  and  small ; their  in- 
volucres, made  up  of  many  spiny-pointi 
scales,  enclose  a great  number  of  yellow  or 
pink  florets.  The  achenes  are  smooth,  or 
have  rough  points,  or  longitudinal  furrows, 

, and  In  jome  cases  they  are  compressed  and 
anglM.  The  pappus  is  composed  of  two 
or  three  series  of  short  and  unequal  rough 
I [A.  A.B.] 

COUS8APOA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
t rican  trees,  abounding  In  a milky  juice, 
mid  belonging  to  the  family  Artocarpacea. 

I The  trees  are  described  as  being  at  first 
mere  climbing  shrubs,  but  after  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  tree  upon  which  they 
are  supported,  they  send  down  branches 
Into  the  earth,  these  branches  becoming 
fused  together  so  as  to  encircle  completely 
the  tree  which  originally  sustained  them, 
and  cause  its  death.  The  branches  are 
spongy  in  texture,  and  hollow  In  the  In-  , 
tenor.  The  flowers  are  dioecious  and  clus- 
tered in  heads,  the  male  flower  encircled 
hy  three  or  four  small  bracts,  and  consisting 
of  a tubular  perianth,  from  whose  base  two 
conjoined  stamens  arise ; the  female  flower 
without  bractlets  surrounding  Its  perianth, 
and  consisting  of  four  leaflets  In  close  a|v 
proxlmation.  The  one*celJed  ovary  be- 
comes succulent  when  mature,  as  also  does 
the  Investing  perianth,  so  that  a mul- 
berry-like fruit  is  produced.  [M.  T.M.] 

I COUSSINET.  (Fr.)  Oxycoccus  pahistrU. 

j COUTAREA.  A genus  of  cinchonace- 
, ous  trees  Inhabiting  Guiana,  &c.,  and  hav- 
ing large  whitish  flowers.  The  corolla 
Is  funnel-shaped,  Its  tube  short,  so  that 
I the  six  stamens  project  from  It,  and  Its 
; limb  sU-parted.  The  fruit  Is  a leathery 
capsule,  bursting  by  two  valves,  and  con- 
taining several  kidney-shaped  seeds.  C. 

I speciosa  Is  a very  handsome  stove  plant ; 
Its  bark  Is  used  in  Guiana  as  a substitute 
for  cinchona.  It  Is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Portlandia  hexandra,  [M.  T.  M.] 

COVENTRY  BELLS.  Campanula  Medi~ 
ttm,  also  called  CanU'rbury  Bells. 

COWAGE.  The  Cow-Itch,  Mucuna  »rtt- 
I rtens. 

I _ COWANIA.  A genus  of  the  rosewort 
, famfly,  distinguished  from  Its  congeners 
by  the  ten-cleft  calyx  ; corolla  of  five  petals; 

^ 8^  vessels  five  to  ten,  closely  covered 
' with  fine  down,  and  when  ripe,  each 
crowned  with  a feathcrj'  appendage,  con- 
sisting of  the  enlarged  persistent  style.  The 
genns  was  named  by  David  Don  in  honour 
I ofMr.  Cowan.who,  In  the  course  of  visits  to  ' 
Mexico  and  Peru,  Introduced  many  plants  i 
of  those  countries  Into  Britain.  C\  plicata 
i or  nuxtcatw,  the  only  species,  is  an  inter-  i 
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estlng  shrub,  about  two  feet  high  when 
mature,  with  alternate  small  narrow  leaves, 
the  edges  turned  down,  covered  with 
glands  on  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the 
lower,  white  with  fine  down.  The  flowers 
are  numerous  and  of  a yellow  colour,  very 
much  resembling  those  of  certain  species 
of  Potentilla.  [G.  D.] 

COWBANE.  Cicuta  virosa ; also  an 
American  name  for  Archemora. 

COWBERRY.  Vaccinium  Vitis  idcea. 
The  name  Cowberry  is  also  applied  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  to  the  fruits  of  Coma- 
runi  palustre. 

COW-GRASS.  7'rifolium  medium. 

COWHAGE-CHERRY.  The  fruit  of  Malr 
pighia  urens. 

COW-HERB.  Saponaria  Vaecaria. 

COWITCH,  COWAGE,  or  COWHAGE 
The  hairs  of  the  pods  of  Mnctina  pru 
riens,  which  are  used  as  a mechanical  an 
theimintic. 

COW-PARSLEY.  Heracleum  Panaces ; 
also  commonly  applied  to  Chcerophyllum 
sylvestre. 

COW-PARSNIP.  A common  name  for 
any  Heracleum. 

COW-PLANT,  CEYLON.  Oymnema  lac- 
tiferum. 

COW-QUAKES.  Briza  media. 

COWRIE  PINE.  Dammara  australis. 

COWSLIP.  Primula veris.  — AMERICAN. 
The  common  name  for  Dodccatheon.  — 
VIRGINIAN.  Mertensia  or  Pulmonaria 
virginica. 

COW-TREE.  The  Palo  de  Vaca  of  South 
America,  Brosimtcm  Galactodendron,  some- 
times called  Oalactodendroji  utile ; also  the 
Hya  Hya  of  the  same  continent,  Tabernce- 
montana  utilis.  The  name  has  besides  been 
given  to  Ficus  Saussureana,  and  other 
species  of  figs  ; and  is,  according  to  M.  Des- 
vaux,  applied  to  Clusia  Galactodendron. 

COW-WEED.  Chaerophyllum  sylvestre. 

COW-WHEAT.  A common  name  tor 
Melampyrum. 

CRAB.  Pyrtis  Malus.  —.QUEENSLAND. 
Petalostigyna  qnadrUocularis.  —.SIBERIAN. 
Pyrus  baccata  and  P.  prunifolia. 

CRAB  OIL.  The  oil  obtained  from 
Carapa  guianensis. 

CB.-VR’S  EYE  LICHEN.  Lecanora  pallcs- 
ceJis,  which  was  formerly  gathered  under 
this  name  in  the  north  of  England  for  the 
dyers.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CRAB’S-EYES.  The  seeds  of  Abruspre- 
catorius. 

CRAB-WOOD.  The  timber  of  Carapa 
guianensis. 

CRACCA.  The  name  given  to  a few 
Blender  perennial  herbs  or  small  bushes  of 
the  i>ea  family,  which  were  at  one  time 


I placed  in  the  genus  Tephrosia,  from  which 
they  diflTer  in  having  no  cuivshaped  disc 
j round  the  ovary.  Six  species  are  enume- 
[ rated,  all  of  them  confined  to  tropical 
America.  Their  leaves  are  unequally 
i pinnate,  with  four  to  twelve  pairs  of  small 
j opposite  leaflets  mostly  elliptical  in  form, 
j and  the  flowers  (about  the  size  of  those  of 
a vetch)  are  arranged  in  axillary  racemes. 
The  straight  narrow  pods  are  thin,  smooth, 
and  contain  a number  of  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CRAKEBERRY.  Empetrum  nigrum.  — 
PORTUGAL.  Corema  alba- 


CRAM  DE8  ANGLAIS. 
Armoracia. 


(Ft.)  Cochlearia 


CRAM  BE.  A genus  of  Cnici/erce,  con- 
sisting of  several  species,  of  which  two  are 
edible,  namely,  C.  maritima  and  C.  tatarica. 
The  former  is  our  well-known  Sea  Kale. 
The  latter  is  the  Tatar  Kenyer  or  Tarta- 
rian bread  of  the  Hungarians,  of  which  an 
Interesting  account  is  given  in  Loudon's 
, Encyclopo’dia  of  Plants^p.  557;  but  we  are  not 
I aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
cultivate  it  in  this  country,  although  the 
j plant  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  In 
1789. 

The  Sea  Kale,  C,  maritima.  Is  a hardy 
native  perennial,  found  on  various  parts  of 
the  coast,  growing  among  sand  and  shingle. 
It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  broad  wavy 
toothed  gray-coloured  leaves,  which,  w'ith 
the  stem,  have  a peculiar  appearance,  from 
being  glaucous,  or  covered  with  a very 
fine  bloom.  The  flowers  are  W’hlte  and 
have  a strong  smell  of  honey.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  who 
gathered  it  in  its  wild  state,  and  preserved 
It  In  barrels  for  use  during  long  voyages. 
From  a remote  period  it  has  also  been 
used  in  this  country  by  residents  near  the 
sea,  but  its  Introduction  into  our  gardens 
is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  although 
it  is  recorded  that  bundles  of  it  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  Chichester  market  in 
175.3.  It  was  not  known  about  London 
until  1767,  when  Dr.  Lettsom  cultivated  it 
at  Camberwell,  and  was  the  first  to  bring 
it  into  general  notice.  It  has  now  become 
a c^jmmon  vegetable,  and  when  blanched, 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves,  before  their 
complete  development,  are  cut  and  tied 
up  in  small  bundles  for  boiling.  When 
thoroughly  dressed  they  are  served  like 
Asparagus,  and  are  esteemed  exceedingly 
choice  and  delicate.  [W.  B.  B.] 

CRANBERRY.  The  fniit  of  Oxycoccus 
pahi8tris,a\so  sometimes  applied,  according 
to  Llndley , to  those  of  Vaccinium  Vitis  idcea. 
—.AMERICAN.  Oxycoccus  macrocarpus. 
— .TASMANIAN.  Astroloma  humi/usum 

CRANE’S  BILL. 

Geranium. 


The  common  name  for 


CRANICHIS.  A rather  numerous  genus 
of  American  orchids,  mostly  tropical,' with 
the  habit  of  Spirantlies,  but  with  a dorsiil 
concave  not  cx)iivoIute  lip.  The  flowers 
are  insignificant,  and  the  species  scarcely 
more  than  weeds. 
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CRANIOLARTA.  A genus  of  Pcdaliads, 
distinguished  fr<»m  Its  congeners  by  the 
somewhat  bell-simped  calys,  which  is  cleft 
or  nve-toothed.  and  l).v  tlie  tube  of  the  co- 
rollawldenlng  toward  the  upper  jiart,  where 
it  Is  hell-sha|)ed  andtwcvlipped,  the  up|ier 
Up  of  two  |)ieces,  tlie  lower  of  three,  the 
middle  piece  of  the  latter  longer  than  the 
other  two.  Tlie  name  of  the  genua  was 
given  in  allusion  to  some  resemblance 
which  the  ripe  fruit  has  to  the  skull,  in 
Latin  ‘cranium.’  Tlie  species  are  herba- 
ceous, natives  of  the  troidcal  p.arts  of  Ame- 
rica, usually  very  hairy  and  viscid : the 
leaves  are  opposite  angled  or  flve-lobed, 

[ the  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
terminal,  the  corolla  being  generally  pale, 
with  the  thro.at  variegated.  The  genus 
was  originally  formed  to  comprehend  a 
plant  known  as  the  Murtynia  Cfanialarid, 
tlr.st  Introduced  In  ir.-«,  and  which  is  now 
Crnnitilaria  anniui  : a handsome  green- 
house plant,  e.isily  cultivated,  attaining  a 
height  of  two  feet,  with  leaves  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  flve-lobed  and  toothed,  the 
tube  of  tlie  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx, 
which  has  at  the  base  two  leaflets  or  bracts. 
Dr.  Llndley  states  ‘that  its  fleshy  and  1 
sweet  root  is  preserved  in  sugar  by  the 
Creoles  as  a dellcacj-.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  I 
said  to  lie  a bitter  cooling  medicine.’ 
Another  species  is  the  C.  untbracteata, 
which  is  perennial ; the  tube  of  the  corolla 
Isas  long  as  the  calyx,  which  has  one  bract. 
The  flowers  are  In  clusters,  sulphur 
yellow,  with  purple  dots.  [G.  D.] 

CRAXIOSPERMDM.  A small  genus  of 
Siberian  herbs  belonging  to  Baraginacew. 
They  are  hairy  with  oliovate  or  linear 
leaves,  and  rather  small  rose-coloured 
flowers  with  a flve-parted  calyx,  a tubular 
corolla,  flve-cleft  at  the  mouth,  the  seg- 
ments erect,  the  tliroat  without  scales ; 
stigma  capitate;  nuts  four,  obli(]uely  de- 
pressed at  the  apex,  affixed  to  a four-sided 
pyrainldal  centnil  column,  the  disk  sub- 
concave with  a iiarrow  margin.  CJ.  T.  8.] 

CRANSOX.  (Fr.)  Cochlearia  officinalis, 
— ItCSTlyUE.  Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

CRAPAUDIJi'E.  (Fr.)  Any  Sideritis. 
CRAQFELIN.  (Fr.)  Fragaria  collina. 
CR.ASPED.ARIA.  A name  given  by 
Liiik  and  others  to  varltius  poiyiKidiaceons 
ferns,  now  referred  to  the  genera  Gonio-  \ 
phkbium,  A'iphobulus,  &c.  [T.  M.]  I 

CRASS.  Something  thicker  than  usual,  j 
Leaves  are  generally  papery  in  texture;  ■ 
the  leaves  of  cotyledons,  wlilch  are  much 
more  flesliy,  have  beeii  called  crass. 

CRA8.SCLACE.®.  (SempervivcB,  Succu-  I 
letitis.  House-leeks,  Stonecrop  family.)  A ' i 
natural  order  of  polypetalous  calvcilloml  i 
dicotyledons.  Included  in  Llndley's  violal  ( 
alliance.  Succulent  herbs  or  shrubs  with  i 
exstipulate  (no  stipules)  leaves,  and  clus-  1 
tcred  flowers,  which  are  often  turned  to  < 
wards  one  side ; sepals  three  to  twenty,  j 
more  or  less  combined ; petals  tliree  to  1 
twenty,  separate  or  united ; stamens  equal  < 


I in  number  to  the  petals  or  twice  as  many ; 

I ovary  composed  of  numerous  ono-celled 
I carpels,  having  scales  at  their  base ; fruit 
! consisting  of  follicles.  Natlvesof  dry  places 
In  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  found 
on  naked  rocks,  old  walls,  or  hot  sandy 
plains,  alternately  exposed  to  the  heaviest 
dews  of  night,  and  the  fiercest  rays  of  the 
noon-day  sun.  Acridity  prevails  in  many 
plants  of  this  order.  Some  species  arc 
cooling  in  their  properties,  others  are 
astringent.  .Sedam  oerc  is  very  acrid,  and  is 
hence  called  Wall-pepper ; it  is  abundant  on 
sandy  shores.  Semfiervivum  tectorum,  the 
Houseleek,  is  so  called  from  being  grown 
on  the  tops  of  houses.  Bryophullum  caly-  \ 
cmtim  has  the  property  of  producing  !e^-  I 
buds  along  the  margin  of  Its  leaves.  There 
are  about  470  siiccles,  distributed  among 
twenty-four  genera,  of  which  Crassula, 
Itrynphyllum,  Sediim,  Sempervivum,  and 
PetUhorum  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.j 

CRASSULA.  A well-known  genus  giving 
its  name  to  the  order  Crassulacece.  It  con- 
sists of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with,  for  the  most 
part,  more  or  less  fleshy  leaves  and  steins, 
and  white  or  pink  flowers  in  loose  cymes 
or  compact  heads.  The  form  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  loaves  vary  in  the  different 
species ; frei)uently  the  two  opposite  leaves 
are  conjoined  at  the  base,  as  In  C.per/uliata. 


Craifula  perfoliata  (item  and  leavei). 


The  seiials  are  five,  shorter  than  the  live 
Iietals  ; the  stamens  are  live,  perigynous  ; 
there  are  also  five  hypogynous  scales; 
the  ovaries  are  live,  distinct  one  from  the 
other,  and  riiiening  into  as  many  few  or 
niany-seeded  follicles.  Some  of  them  are 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but 
the  head-quarters  are  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Numerous  siiecles are  in  cultivation, 
some  of  them  frequently  produce  little 
leaf-buds  in  place  of  flowers  on  their  in- 
florescence. [M.  T.  M.j 

CRAT.5GU.S.  A well-known  family  of 
moderate-sized  trees,  commonly  called 
thorns,  belonging  to  the  suleorder  Pomem, 
of  rosaceous  plants,  closely  allied  to  the 
medlar,  Mespilus,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
giiished  by  the  small  (not  leaf-Ilke)  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  different 
form  of  the  fruit.  The  thorns  are  natives 
of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  bearing 
for  the  most  part  a great  resemblance  to  I 
one  another  in  habit  of  growth,  and  agree- 
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Injr  generally  in  havlnj?  cat  leaves,  white 
fraKTant  fliiwers,  and  scarlet  berries, 
though  there  are  exceptions  to  all  these 
characters.  All  are  hardy  and  ripen  their 
fruit  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
I lieliig  very  ornamental,  both  when  in  flower 
I and  fruit,  are  highly  prized  by  the  land- 
scape gardener.  C.  Oxiiacantha,  the  Haw- 
tliom,  is  to  be  met  with  on  a dry  soil  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  North  of 
I Africa,  and  in  Western  Asia,  varying  greatly 
I in  size  according  to  soil  and  climate,  and 
I presenting  in  the  shape,  size,  .and  surface 
1 of  Its  leaves,  and  in  the  colour  of  its 
berries,  numberless  shades  of  difference. 
The  leaves  vary  also  in  their  amount  of 
pubescence ; and  the  flowers,  though  gene- 
rally white  and  fragrant,  sometimes  have 
an  unpleasant  Ashy  smell ; they  are  either 
tinged  with  red,  or,  in  some  cultivated 
varieties,  are  of  a full  pink  or  crimson. 
The  fruit  or  ‘ haw,’  too,  varies  greatly  In 
size,  shape,  and  colour,  being  sometimes 
oblong,  sometimes  nearly  globular,  some- 
times downy,  at  other  times  smooth  and 
ixdlshed.  Varieties  have  been  observed  in 
! which  it  changes  Its  usual  crimson  hue  for 
I black,  orange,  golden-yellow,  or  white.  In 
I some  districts,  each  haw  contains  a single 
I nut,  in  others  they  more  frequently  contain 
two.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  liabili- 
ties to  variation,  a hawthorn  tree  can  be 
distinguished  at  any  season  of  the  year 
without  recourse  being  had  to  botanical 
characters;  and  a mere  cursory  examina- 
tion of  almost  any  other  species  of  cratte- 
gus  will  suRIce  to  assign  It  to  Its  proj>er 
genus.  Most  of  the  cultivated  species 
I blossom  In  the  month  which  has  given  to 
the  Common  Hawthorn  the  name  of  May- 
tree  ; but  no  one  of  them  Is  more  worthy 
of  the  title  than  that  which  has  so  long 
held  it.  Collections  of  thorns  exist  In 
various  places  in  Europe,  some  containing 
from  fifty  to  eighty  sorts,  including  varie- 
ties : for  a full  account  of  which  the  reader 
should  consult  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britan- 
nicum.  French, At<i^piti« : German, //ape- 
dom.  The  hawthorn  is  the  badge  of  the  ; 
Ogllvles.  [C.  A.  J.]  I 

CRATEB.'t.  The  cup-shaped  receptacle 
of  certain  fungals. 

CRATERIFOllM.  Concave,  hemisphe- 
rical, a little  contracted  at  the  base. 

CRAT.EVA.  A genus  of  the  cai)er 
family  consistingof  shrubs  or  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  regions,  whose  flowers  have  a 
four-parted  calyx,  a corolla  of  four  stalked 
petals  inserted  on  the  margin  of  a hemi- , 
spherical  fleshy  receptacle,  and  eight  to 
twenty  stamens  Inserted  with  the  petals  ; 
ovary  on  a long  stalk ; stigma  sessile ; berry 
globular.oneor  two-celled,containlng  pulpy 
matter.  In  which  the  seeds  arc  Imbedded. 
C.  Xarvala,  a native  of  Malabar  and  the  1 
Society  Isles,  is  a sacred  tree  in  the  latter 
islands,  and  is  plantetl  in  graveyards.  Its 
leaves  an;  aromatic,  bitter,  and  stomachic, 
and  other  parts  of  the  tree  are  likewise 
used  medicinally.  The  bark  of  the  root  of 
C.  gynandra,  the  Garlic  Pear,  blisters  like 


I cantharides.  Some  of  the  species  h.ave  3 
strong  smell  of  garlic.  pL  T.  M.] 

I CRATOXYLON.  A genus  of  opposlte- 
I leaved  bushes  or  small  trees  of  the  St 
John’s  wort  family,  found  in  the  Malay. an 
peninsula,  China,  Java,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Its  clilef  distinguishing  cha- 
racters are  the  winged  seeds,  contained  in 
a threocelled  capsule,  which  when  ripe  Is 
surrounded  by  the  withered  calyx  Tlie 
leaves  are  stalked,  or  sessile  and  entire 
generally  lance-shaped  orelliptical  In  form’ 
but  sometimes  oboval.  The  flowers  are 
wh  i te,  chocolat  e,  or  rose-coloured , arraii  ged 
In  terminal  panicles,  or  arising  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  They  have  a flve-leaved 
calyx,  five  roundish  petals,  and  three  or 
five  parcels  of  stamens  surrounding  an 
ovary  crowned  with  tliree  styles.  About 
I ten  species  are  known.  C.  Uomschuchii  a 
I Javanese  species,  is  said  to  be  sllghtiv  as- 
, trlngent  and  diuretic.  [A.  A B.] 

j CRAWFCRDIA,  A genus  of  Nepalese 
' gentlanaceous  herbs  with  twining  stems 
and  largo  axillary  flowers.  They  have  a 
bell-shaped  corolla  whose  limb  is  llve-cleft 
or  ten-cleft,  with  live  of  the  divisions 
smaller  than  the  rest ; filaments  of  the 
five  stamens  dilated;  ovary  onc-celled, 
style  straight ; stigma  two-cleft  with  oli- 
long  recurved  lobes;  disc  hypogynous, 
flve-lobed;  capsule  stalked,  one-cclled 
many-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CREAM-COLOFR.  White,  verging  to 
yellow,  with  little  lustre. 

CREAM  FRUIT,  JioupcUUi  grata, 

CREAM  OP  TARTAR  TREE.  Adanso- 
nia  Gregorii. 

CREEPER,  TRUMPET.  An  American 
name  for  Tecoma  radicuns. 

CREMANIUM.  A genus  of  tropical 
American  shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging 
to  MelastomacKs.  They  have  terminal 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers  with  the 
; parts  in  fours  or  fives ; the  stamens  twice 
I as  many  as  the  petals  ; the  berrv  globose 
depressed  at  the  apex,  blue  or  violet,  ad- 
liering  to  the  clrcnmsessile  calyx,  with 
three  to  live  cells,  and  numerous  seeds.  C. 
rcctinatum  and  tinctorium  yield  a yclhnv 

[J.  T.  S.] 

CREMASTRA.  A little-known  genus  of 
terrestrial  orchids  from  India  and  Japan, 
With  broad  ribbed  leaves.aiid  nulical  scapes 
bearini?  each  a Rpike  of  dull-red  tubular 
flowers.  'Hvo  RpecicH  are  known.  Hyacinth- 
orchis  of  Blureie  is  the  same  genus. 

Cr£mb  D’AB.SINTHE.  a bitter  aro- 
matic liqueur  prepared  from  Artemisia 
Mutellina'and  A.  spicata. 

CREMOCARP.  Such  fruits  as  that  of 
umliellifcrs,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
indehlscent  inferior  one-seeded  carpels 
adhering  round  a distinct  and  separable 
axis. 

CREMOLOBUS.  A genus  of  Cmcifrrep 
from  Peru  and  aiili,  consistingof  herbs  or 
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undcrehrubs,  with  oblong  or  orate  leavea, 
and  elongated  racemes  of  numerousyellow 
flowers ; fliameiits  not  t>M>tbed ; iwuch 
stalked,  laterally  compressed,  constrict^ 
at  the  partition  as  In  BincuteUa,  with  or- 
bicular valves  winged  on  the  ImcIc,  tipt  by 
the  i>ersl8tent  style;  seed  solitary  In 
each  valve.  [J.T  8J 


CREMOSTACHY8.  M.  Tulasne’s  name 
for  a genus  of  Stylaginacev,  which  had  pre- 
viously, unknown  to  him,  received  that  of 
Galearia  : which  sec.  [A.  A.  tt] 

CRENA,  CKENATURE,  CRENEL.  A 
round  or  convex  flat  tooth. 

CREXATE,  CRENELLED.  Having  con- 
vex flat  teeth.  When  these  teeth  are 
themselves  crenated,  blcreiiate  is  the  term 
which  is  used. 

CRENATO-DENTATE.  Divided  at  the 
edge  into  triangular  notches. 

CREN.ATO-SERRATE.  tviicn  serratures 
I are  convex,  and  not  straight. 

CRENCLATE.  Having  the  edge  divided 
Into  small  crenels. 

CRE'ON.  (Fr.)  Pinas  Pumilio. 

CREPI8.  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
known  as  Uawk's-tieards,  belonging  to 
the  chicory  tribe  of  conu>ound  flowers, 
and  distinguished  among  its  congeners  by 
tlie  soft  whitish  deciduous  paiipua  which 
crowns  the  cylindrical  achenes,  which  are 
destitute  of  a beak,  or  furnislicd  trtth  but 
a very  short  one.  The  species  are  common 
hedge  jilants  throughout  Europe,  and  are 
uninteresting.  Tlie  most  frequent  British 
species  is  C.  virens,  a branched  herb  from 
twelve  Inches  to  two  feet  high  or  more, 
with  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  dande- 
lion (Leontodon),  and  nuiiierous  small  yellow 
flowers.  Its  most  favourite  li.abltat  Is  the 
moss  of  thatcliid  cottages,  Imt  it  grows 
^80  in  dry  hedges  and  In  waste  ground. 

C.  palucUim  Is  a much  larger  i>lnnt,  not  un- 
comiiion  in  moist  woods,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  six  feet  or  more.  fC.  A.  J.] 

CRESCE.VTM’INXATISECT.  When  the 
lobes  of  a pinnated  leaf  become  gradually 
larger  as  they  approach  the  end. 

CKESCENTIA.  The  typical  genus  of 
Creeemliaeeai.  Its  four  species  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forests  of  tropical  America 
and  arc  eitlier  small  trees  or  large  shrulis, 
having  simple  or  trifoliate  leaves  arranged 
mternately  or  in  clusters  upon  the  stem. 
The  flowers  are  produced  uimn  the  stem  or 
old  branches,  and  are  distinguished  by 
having  a two-lipped  calyx,  with  the  lips 
undivided  ; tlie  corolla  l>elng  somewhat 
liell-shaped.and  having  a long  tube  puffed 
out  on  one  side.  Their  fruits  l.ave  a hard 
woody  shell  or  rind,  and  contain  numer- 
ous  seeds  nestling  in  pulp.  C.  atata  is  a 
native  of  Western  Mexico,  growing  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast ; but  it  is 
cultivated  In  the  Philippine  and  lAdroneor 
Marianne  Islands.  It  Is  railed  Teconiate 
in  Mexico,  and  forms  a tree  about  thirty 


feet  high,  with  Its  leaves  growing  in  clus- 
ters  of  three  ; the  two  outer  ones  being 
I undivided  and  stalkless,  while  the  central 
one  Is  composed  of  three  distinct  leaflets, 
with  a long  winged  stalk,  and  is  compared 
i?.  M?,  *'y  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines,  the  tree  being  called  Hoja- 
cruz,  and  a decoction  of  its  leaves  used  as 
a remedy  against  spitting  of  blood.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  an  orange,  and  contains  asourlsh- 
bitter  pulp,  which  tlie  Mexicans  boll  with 
sugar  and  administer  Internally  as  a cure 
for  chest  complaints ; while  the  shells  are 
converted  into  drinking  cups. 

C.  eucttrbitina,  the  Calabazo  de  playa  of 
the  Panamians,  is  a shrub  about  twelve  or 
flfteen  feet  high,  found  growing  very  com- 
monly on  the  coasts  of  Central  America, 
the  West  Indian,  and  some  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  cultivated  in  Java.  Its  leaves 
are  placed  singly  and  alternately  upon  the 
stem,  and  vary  very  much  in  shape.  Its 
fruit  is  either  round,  egg-shaped,  or  ellip- 
tical, and  has  a very  brittle  shell.  This 
shrub  has  been  reported  to  possess  poison- 
ous properties,  but  as  the  rest  of  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  are  of  a harmless 
character,  probably  some  mistake  has  oc- 
curred. 

C.  CujeU,  commonly  called  the  Calabash- 
from  the  Spanish  word  Calabazo, 
which  means  a gourd  or  pumpkin,  and 
alludes  to  the  resemblance  of  the  fruits, 
U a tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  Is 
found  growing  either  wild  or  cultivated  in 
VMlous  parts  of  tropical  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Its  flowers  are  variegated 
with  green,  purple,  red  and  yellow ; and  its 
Iraves  are  arranged  in  clusters  of  five,  all  of 
them  undivided,  and  of  a narrowly  elliptic 
form,  the  upper  half  being  broader  and 
terminated  by  a short  point,  while  the 
lower  tapers  gradually  to  the  base.  The 
fruits  are  generally  of  a globular  form,  or 
sometimes  slightly  oval,  and  have  a very 
hard  woody  shell,  which  is  made  to  serve 
many  useful  puri>oses  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  above- 
men  t ioned  countries— basins,  cups,  siHJons, 
water-bottles,  palls,  and  even  kettles  being 
made  of  them : the  latter,  it  Is  said,  stand- 
ing the  Are  several  successive  times  before 
they  are  destroyed.  In  fact  they  in  great 
measure  take  the  place  of  pottery-ware, 
and  many  of  them  are  carved  and  polished 
or  stained  In  various  quaint  devices.  The 
pulp  is  esteemed  as  a medicine,  acting  as  a 
purgative,  and  considered  to  be  beneficial 
In  diseases  of  the  chest;  It  Is  also  roasted 
and  used  as  a poultice  for  bruises  and  in- 
flammations. The  wood  of  the  Calabash- 
tree  is  light,  tough,  and  pliant,  but  is  only 
ohuinable  in  planks  six  or  eight  inches 
broad.  [A.  a] 

CRESCENTIACEiE.  {OretcentiadB.)  A 
sniall  famUy  of  corollffloral  dictoyledons, 
cJogely  allied  to  lUffnoniacecPy  and  often  as- 
Borland  with  them  as  a tribe  or  suborder, 
their  one-cellcd  ovaries 
with  i^rletal  placentas,  and  in  their  larRe 
succulent  frults,wlth  almond-like  wlng^less 
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Beeds.  They  are  usually  trees  with  alter- 
nate or  rarely  opjioslte  leaves,  and  rather 
large  flowers  growing  out  of  the  old  stems 
or  branches.  Calyx  at  first  undivided,  hut 
at  length  splitting  into  irregular  pieces. 
Corolla  gamopetalous,  irregular,  somewhat 
two-lip|)cd;  stamens  four,  inserted  In  the 
corolla,  two  long  and  two  short,  often  with 
the  rudiment  of  a fifth ; ovary  free,  one- 
celled,  with  two  or  four  parietal  placentas ; 
ovules  numerous.  Fruit  woody,  not  split- 
ting, and  containing  large  seeds  immersed 
In  pulp:  emhrj-o  without  aihumen.  They 
are  tropical  and  suhtropical  plants,  extend- 
ing from  3(P  S.  to  30'’  X. ; they  abound  in 
Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles, 
and  other  islands  of  Eastern  Africa.  In 
America  they  are  represented  by  ten  species. 
In  Asia  hy  two  only,  and  they  are  not  found 
I In  Europe,nuron  the  continent  of  Australia. 

Rome,  as  Kigelia  pinnata,  yield  timber, 

I which  is  used  fur  canoes  and  for  pillars. 
Crexfmtin  Citjete  Is  the  Calabash  tree,  whose 
gourd-like  fruits  have  l>een  seen  two  feet 
I In  diameter  in  the  west  of  Africa.  A large 
I Calabash  can  support  two  men  in  crossing 
' a river.  Parmentiera  ceri/era  yields  wax, 

I and  Is  called  the  Candle-tree  In  Panama. 

The  fruit  of  P.  ediilis  Is  the  Quexbllote  of 
I Mexico,  and  is  edible.  The  fruit  of  Tande- 
cium  litaeinum  and  of  Cotea  TelfairUe  Is 
eaten.  There  are  eleven  known  genera  and 
I thirty-four  species.  Illustrative  genera 
i Creeeentia,  Parmentiera,  Cotea,  Kigetia,  j 
and  Taniiecium.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CRESS,  AMERICAN.  Barbarea  prcecox.  I 
— , AMERICAN  WATER.  Cardamine  ro- 
tundi/olia.  — , ACSTKALIAN.  The  Golden  ' 
Cress,  a broad  yellowish-leaved  variety  ot 
Lepidium  eativum.  — , BASTARD.  Tliecom- 
i mon  name  for  Thlaepi.  — , BELLEISLE. 

I Barbarea  prtreox.  — .BITTER.  A common 
name  for  Cardamine.  — .GARDEN.  LepU 
diitm  satifum.  —.GOLDEN.  A variety  ot 
Lepidium  sutirum.  — , INDIAN.  Tropcco- 
I Ittmmajua;  the  name  of  Indian  Cresses  Is 
also  given  to  the  order  Troperotacefe.  — , 
LAND.  Barbarea  vulgarie.  —.MEADOW. 
Cardamine  pratentie.  — . MOl'8E-EAR. 
Arabia  Thaliana.  — , PARA'.  Spilunthea 
oteracea.  — , PENNY.  Thtaapi  arretiae. 
— , PETER’S.  An  old  name  tor  Crithmum 
maritimnm.  — , ROCK.  A common  name 
I tor  Arabia  ; also  an  old  name  tor  Crithnmm 
[ maritimum.  — .SPANISH.  Lepidium  Car- 
' daminea.  — , SPRING.  Cardamine  rhom- 
boidea.  — .SWINE’S.  Senebiera  Coronopna. 

] — , THALE.  Arabia  Thaliana.  — .TOOTH. 
A common  name  for  Ventaria.  —.TOWER. 
Arabia  Turrila.  — , VIOLET.  lonnpaidium 
aeaule.  — .WALL.  Arable TTmiiana:  also 
a common  name  for  Arabia.  — , WART. 
Senebiera  Coronopna'.  also  a common  name 
for  Senebiera.  — , WATEIL  Naaturlium 
offieinaie.  — , WINTER.  Barbarea  vulgarie ; 
also  a common  name  tor  Barbarea.  — , 
YELI.OW.  Xaaturtium  paluatre,  and  N. 
amphibium, 

CRESSA.  A genua  of  Contwleulnce/r,  con- 
taining probably  a single  species,  though  | 
very  variable  from  the  different  conditions  | 
under  which  the  plant  grows,  as  it  Is  a 


common  sublittoral  nndershrub  In  tropi- 
cal and  suli-tropical  regions  all  over  the 
world.  It  has  scattered  entire  leaves,  and 
crowded  flowers  In  the  axils  of  the  upper- 
most leaves.  The  calyx  consists  of  four 
sepals;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped  and 
flve-cleft ; the  ovary  Is  two-celled  with 
two  ovules  In  each  cell ; the  capsule  con- 
tains from  one  to  four  seeda  [W.  c.J 

CRE8S0N  ALE'NOIS.  (Fr.1  Lepidium 
aaiivum.  — AMER.  Cardamine  amara 

— D’EAD  or  DE  FONTAINE.  Xaaturtium 
afflctnale.  — DE  PARA'.  Spilanthea  oteracea. 

— DESJARDINS.  Lejridium  aativum.  — 
DE8  PRE'S.  Cardamine  pratenaia.  — DD 
BRE'SIL.  Spilanthea  fuera.  — DU  PE'ROU. 
Tropnolum  majua.  — DE  ROCHE.  Chrg- 
aoaplenium ; also  Cardamine  petraa. 

CRESS-ROCKET.  Telia  Paeudo-cytiatia. 

CRESTED.  Having  an  elevated.  Irregular 
or  notched  ridge,  resembling  the  crest  of  a 
helmet.  This  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
seeds,  and  to  the  apiiend-ages  of  anthers ; 
it  also  belongs  to  bracts  which  form  with 
their  edges  an  appearance  like  that  of  a 
crest,  as  in  Melampprum. 

CRETACEOUS.  Very  dull  white,  with  a 
little  touch  of  grey ; chalky. 

CRE'TE  DE  COQ.  (Fr.l  Celoaia  criatata  ; 
also  Ergthrina  Criatn  galli ; also  Ithinanlhua 
major.  MARINE.  CTiUimum  martli- 
mum. 

CRE-TELLE  COMMUNE.  (Fr.)  Cyno- 
aurua  criatatua. 

CRE'VE-CHIEN.  (Fr.)  Solanum  nigrum. 

CREYAT.  The  Indian  name  for  Juaticia 
panicutata. 

CRIBRARTA.  Ono  of  the  most  elegant 
genera  ot  niyxogaslrous  Fungi.  The  lower 
half  of  the  spore-case  or  peridium  Is  iicr- 
manent,  but  the  upper  half  partially  shells 
off,  and  leaves  behind  a complicated  net- 
work. The  species  are  confined  to  the 
iiortliem  temperate  regions.  Two  species 
have  been  found  In  this  country. 

[M.  J.  B.] 

CRIBROSE.  Pierced  (like  a sieve)  with 
numerous  close  small  apertures. 

CRINITE.  Having  tufts  of  long  weak 
hairs,  growing  from  different  parts  of  the 
surface. 

CRINODENDRON.  The  name  of  a small 
Clillian  tree  of  the  lime-tree  family,  having 
opposite  or  alternate  shortly-stalked  and 
smooth  leaves,  with  their  margins  toothed 
near  the  points.  The  flower-stalks,  which 
are  single  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
longer  than  them.are  thickened  towards  the 
apex,  and  bear  a rose-coloured  flower, 
which  has  a two-lol>ed  five-toothed  calyx  ; 
live  pyramidal  fleshy  iietals  hollowed  at 
their  base;  about  twelve  stamens  with 
anthers  as  long  as  their  stalks,  and  a globu- 
lar ovary  crowned  with  a single  style.  The 
fruit  is  a four  or  flve-celled  capsule  about 
the  size  of  a cherry,  and  containing  numer- 


ous  seeds,  riiequehue  Is  the  name  alven 
h.v  the  Chilians  to  this  plant,  which  Is 
known  to  botanists  as  Crinodetidran  I/ook- 
eri  or  C.  Patagua.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CRINCM.  A genns  of  remarkably  hand- 
some aniaiyllldaceoUB  plants,  well-known 
In  gardens.  They  are  tropical  or  sub-tropi- 
cal herbs,  generally  of  large  size,  with  co- 
lumnar or  splncrical  bulbs,  lorate-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  a solid  scape  bearing  a many- 
flowered  umbel.  The  perianth  has  a long 
slender  tul>e  scarcely  enlarged  at  the 
I month,  and  a six-parted  limb  of  nearly 
eijual  segments,  which  are  erect,  spreading 
or  retlexed.  The  six  stamens  are  inserted 
In  the  month  of  the  tulie.  The  ovary  Is 
three-celled,  containing  many  ovules ; the 
I style  filiform  and  Inclined,  and  the  stig- 
' nia  obtuse  or  obsoletely  three-lobed  There 

are  numerotw  species  of  Asiatic,  Austra- 
la.sian,  and  South  American  origin,  while 
one  or  two  are  met  with  in  Western 
v^rlca,  and  some  of  a hardier  character 

bJ-.a*”''*'.  cross- 

bred varieties  have  also  been  obtained  In 
prdens.  One  of  the  best  known  species 
Is  C.  amabile^  which  Dr.  Herbert  regards  as 
a spontaneous  cross,  prolrably  between  C. 
pre^criimandC.  zeylanieiim,  also  stating  that 
it  IS  cultivated  for  its  beauty  in  Sumatra. 
This  p ant  has  thick  pyramidal  bulbs,  and 
sbeatbing  strap-lance-shaped  erect  leaves, 
three  to  six  feet  long  and  three  to  six  Inches 
wide  In  the  centre.  The  scaiie  is  much  com- 
pressed, three  to  four  feet  high,  and  bears 
I an  umlwl  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  large 
> rosy  fr^rant  flowers,  having  a tulie  five  or 
; SIX  inches  long,  and  a limb  of  lanceolate- 
linear  lobes  as  long  as  the  tulie,  and  pale 
I flesh-coloured  within.  TlicSouth  African  C 
I cn/icHM,  s sulflclently  hardy  to  grow  In  a 
prottn-ted  border  out  of  doors  in  warm 
situations.  This  has  roundish  ovate  bulbs, 
and  lanceolate-linear  glaucescent  leaves, 
two  to  three  feet  long,  ending  In  long  nar- 
row points;  the  flowers  are  pleaMntly 
scented,  I1esh-colonrcd,and  about  six  inches 
long.  It  13  sometimes  called  C.  longifnlkt 
Ainong  the  Interesting  hybrids  is  one  called 
t.  Mitchamue,  raised  between  australe  and 
'>»n<lsonie  plant, 
rcriecil}  hardy  in  favourable  positions, 
and  produces  a succession  of  flower-scapes 
till  the  winter.  Anotlier  Is  C.  Uerbertii. 
raised  lietween  ambrum  and  cojiensc,  a 
plant  of  great  beauty,  ticaring  about  a 
dozen  flowers  on  a scape  three  feet  high, 
the  tube  four  inches  long,  the  limb  three 
and  a half  Inches,  the  colour  blush  with 
deep-red  stripes.  See  Plate  2,  Hg.  d 

CT.  M.] 


CRISTATE.  The  same  as  Crested. 

CRI.STATO-RUGOSE.  When  the  wrinkles 
of  a surface  are  deep  and  sharii-edged. 

marine.  (Pr.)  Crithmum  mari- 


I CRISPATCRE  (adj.  CRTSPUS).  When  the 
, edge  is  excessively  and  irregularly  divided 
. Md  puckered ; also  when  the  surface  Is 
I much  puckered  and  crumpled.  Good  ex- 
amples are  afforded  by  ‘curled’  endive 

fu"!  » diminu- 

tive of  Bullate. 

Maembryanthe- 

mum  cryatallmum. 


CRITHMC.M.  The  .Samphire,  an  umbelll- 

mbers  ‘'‘^IbSUlshed  from  all 

otl  ers  of  the  same  order  by  Its  glaucous 

wbicb*'^'''”*'^®  leaves,  the  divishms  of 
*0*1  »nd  taiier  to- 

«ards  either  extremity.  The  flowers  are 

from'lb''-'’*'""'''  *"**  ‘"eonspleumis,  except 
I from  the  contrast  lietween  their  general 
hue  and  the  blue  tinge  of  the  foliage.  The 
whole  plant  Is  ‘ of  a siilcie  taste  with  a cer- 
taine  saltnesse,’  on  which  account  It  has 
bet  n long  held  In  great  repute  as  an  ingre- 
dlent  In  salads,  and  was  declared  by  Gerardc 
to  be  the  pleasantest  sauce,  most  familiar 
and  l^st  agreeing  with  man’s  bodle  for 
fafw  "f  ^'d'’  tills  purpose  It 

IS  non  nearly  gone  out  of  use,  but  it  is  still 
so  much  valued  .as  a pickle  thatothersuc- 
cultnt  marine  herbs  are  not  unfrequently 
000-0*^ **c  **'*^  under  the  name  of  Sam- 

phire,  for  example  Salirnmia  and  Suwda. 
All  these  8ubstitutc@,  wliicii  arewortliless 
pickling,  may  be  In- 
the  examination 

^,™I’1'''‘C  Is  exclusively  con- 
fl  ^ to  the  rocky  sea-shore,  and.  like  many 
other  marine  plants,  has  an  extensive  geo- 
graphical range,  being  found  on  most  of 
t le  shores  of  Euroiw,  from  the  Crimea  to 
the  Lands  End,  and  extends  even  to  the 
tanaries.  The  best  pickled  Samphire  is 
made  from  leaves  which  have  been 
gathered  in  May,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  flower-stalk  ; otherwise  It  is  apt  to  Ire 
tough  imd  stringy.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  Samphire  Is  somewhat  curious:  it 
was  formerly  written  Sampier,  a corruption 
of  Saint  Pierre;  and,  more  anciently  still 
ili-Thf  I'rd'X’li  Perce-pierre  ; 

by  the  Italians,  Herba  di  San  Pietro^  and  in 
l.atin,  Pelme  creerentiiie.  Thus  a herb  pro- 
Jierly  enough  called  Rock-cress  from  Us 
growing  In  the  crevices  of  rocks,  came  to 
be  known  as  PetePs  cress  (the  name  Peter 
‘■’’"''Sd  to  Saint 
. b r®  d"** : the  Postflx 

herl)  being  dropped,  San  Pietro  liecame 
Sampler  and  that  Samphire.  French.  Ba- 
cine;  German,  Jfeer/encAet  [C.  A.  J.J 

Senus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  JIardea-,  not  consider^ 
w !"“’drn  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
, /fmdjmm,  under  which  it  is  described 
I * T dd'l'  species  Is  the  curl- 

"’g'ceras,  which  Is  cul- 
I thated  at  great  elevations  on  the  Hlm- 
Thiliet.  The  grain  has  been 
fn'guently  sent  to  Eurojie  from  those 
'^”""'”^"'*ed  as  a very  hardy 
kliid,  arriving  at  maturity  within  an 
unusually  short  period  after  sowing  It 
has  not,  however,  been  found  of  much 
I"  Britain,  where  It  Is  chiefly  cultL 
vated  in  botanical  gardens.  [D.  JI.] 

CR1TH0PSI8.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 


Ci)e  Creaiturti  of  Satanp. 


lODglnK  to  the  tribe  Hordea,  scarcely 
distinct  from  Elymm.  One  species  Is  de- 
scribed, namely,  C.  rachitrichus,  a native 
of  Syria  and  Persia.  [D.  M.] 

CROCEOU8,  CROCATCS.  8aflron-co- 
loured. 

CROCOSMIA.  A beautiful  genus  of 
/riflacffc,  separated  from  JVitoum,  and  con- 
sisting of  one  species,  C.  aurea,  a native  of 
South  Africa.  It  Is  a perennial  Ixia-Iike 
herb,  wltli  fleshy  cornis,  slender  erect  com- 
pressed stems  terminating  In  a branched 
flower-spike,  the  leaves  narrowly  sword- 
shaped, and  the  flowers,  sessile  on  the 
branches,  large,  deep  orange-coloured,  and 
not  inaptly  compared  to  large  crocus  blos- 
soms. The  perianth  has  a longish  curved 
slender  tube,  and  a nearly  regular  six-i«irt- 
ed  limb  of  oblong  segments  spreading  In  a 
star-like  form,  which  causes  the  long  flla- 
ments  and  style,  which  are  fully  as  long  as 
the  segments,  to  stand  out  very  promi- 
nently. The  ovary  Is  oblong  with  about 
ten  or  twelve  ovules  In  each  of  its  three 
cells:  this  grows  Inbi  a three-lobed  sub- 
globose  capsule,  having  about  three  seeds 
in  each  cell.  In  this  particular,  and  In  not 
having  the  throat  of  the  perianth  en- 
larged, this  jilant  differs  from  Tritonia, 
with  which  it  had  been  associated.  [T.  M.] 

CROCUS.  A well-known  genus  of  Irida- 
c«(P,  very  much  prized  in  gardens  as  afford- 
ing some  of  the  earliest  of  spring  flowers. 
The  species  and  varieties  are  numerous, 
and  exceedingly  beautiful,  best  known  as 
early  spring  bloomers,  a large  proportion  of 
them  flowering  at  that  season ; but  also 
including  several  which  are  very  handsome 
autumn-flowering  kinds.  They  are  all 
dwarf  herbs,  with  fleshy  conns  and  grassy 
leaves,  the  latter  not  fully  developed  till 
after  the  flowers  have  faded.  TTie  perianth 
is  funnel-sliaped  with  an  elongated  tube, 

, and  a six-parted  limb  of  concave  petalold 
sewments,  of  which  the  Inner  arc  rather 
: smaller  than  the  outer  series : these  seg- 
ments are  erect  and  closed  In  cloudy 
, weather  and  at  night,  hut  expand  under 
I the  Influence  of  sunshine.  There  are  three 
erect  included  stamens  Inserted  In  the 
, throat  of  the  tube,  and  an  elongated  style 
, terminated  by  three  dilated  wedge-shaped 
' fleshy  cleft  or  fimbriated  stigmas.  The 
ovary  Is  three-celled,  containing  numerous 
seeds.  The  species  are  mostly  found  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
In  Asia  Minor.  A few  species  extend  to 
central  Europe,  and  one  or  two,  long  cultl- 
v-ated  for  ornamental  purposes,  have  be- 
come established  In  some  localities  in 
England.  C.  vemue,  one  of  these  latter.  Is  a 
handsome  plant  producing  In  very  early 
spring  its  large  bluish-purple  flowers  with 
I orange-coloured  stigmas.  Another  of  them 
Is  C.  pyrenaua  or  niidiflirrus,  an  autumnal- 
biooming  species,  prtalucing  light  purple 
flowers.  C.  vern  us  and  versicolor  have  yielded 
many  of  the  line  garden  spring-flowering 
sorts,  other  favourite  ones  blooming  at 
I that  early  se.ason  being,  C.  Imperatonius, 

, nivalis,  reliculnliis.annulatus,  lagemrflorus, 
with  its  variety  luteus.  Of  the  autumnal- 


blooming  species  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful are  C.  speciosus,  pulchellus,  Visianints- 
Cartwrightianus,  cancellatus,  medius,  Birry, 
anus,  byzantinus,  and  odorus.  C.  satins, 
which  Is  alight-purple  autumnal-flowering 
species,  formerly  cultivated  about  Saffron 
Walden,  and  partially  naturalised,  yields 
the  saffron  of  the  dhops,  which  consists 
of  the  deep  orange-coloured  stigmas  of  the 
flowers  gathered  with  part  of  the  style, 
and  carefully  dried.  According  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  a grain  of  go.wJ  commercial  saffron 
I contains  the  stigmas  and  styles  of  nine 
: flowers,  and  consequently  4,320  flowers  are 
! required  to  yield  one  ounce  of  saffron. 
English  grown  saffron  Is  now  rarely.  If 
ever,  met  with  In  commerce.  The  best 
comes  fnim  Spain,  while  that  Imported 
I from  France  is  •usually  considered  of 
i second-rate  quality.  The  quantity  Imported 
I varies  between  .S.OOO  and  20,000  lbs.  weight 
I per  annum.  Saffron  has  a bitter  ta.^te, 
and  a penetrating  aromatic  odour,  and 
was  formerly  considered  to  possess  stimu- 
lant, emmenagogue,  cordial,  and  antl.apas- 
niodlc  properties,  but  when  administered  in 
large  quantities  It  Is  narcotic.  It  is  em- 
ployed, especially  on  the  continent,  as  a 
flavouring  and  colouring  Ingredient  in  cul- 
inary preiviratlons,  liqueurs,  4c.,  and  In 
modern  medicine  is  only  applied  for  simi- 
lar purposes,  except  when  Included  In 
the  domestic  pharmacopoeia.  Saffron  gives 
to  water  and  alctdiol  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  an  orange-red  extract,  which  is 
largely  employed  in  painting  and  djelng. 
Another  colouring  agent  of  the  same  dee|i 
orange  colour,  called  safflowers.  Is  quite 
different  from  saffron,  and  consist.*  of  the 
florets  of  Carthumus  tivetorius.  [T.  M.] 

CROI8ETTE.  (Fr.i  Gentiana  cruciata. 
— VELUE.  Galium  cruciatum. 

CROIX  DE  JE'RUSAEEM  or  DE 
MALTE.  (Fr.)  Lychnis  chalccdonica.  The 
name  Croix  de  Malte  Is  also  applied  to 
Tribulus  terrestris.  — , DE  8T.  JACgUES. 
Sprekelia  /ormosissima. 

CROSSANDRA.  A genus  of  Indian  Acon- 
thacea-,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  herbs  with 
sulientlre  verticillate  leaves,  and  large  red 
flowers  In  terminal  four-cornered  spikes, 
with  broad  bracts,  and  narrow  membrana- 
ceous hractetdes.  The  calyx  is  flve-paried, 
with  broad  lobes,  the  inner  ones  being 
smallest ; the  condia  has  a long  tube,  and  a 
j fl.at  flvc-cleft  limb  ; the  four  dldynamous 
st.amcns  are  Included  in  the  tube ; tho  onc- 
I celled  anthers  are  hairy  and  ciliated  at  the 
margin;  the  capsule  is  compressed  and  two- 
i celled,  with  four  ovate  seeds  at  the  base. 
The  genus  is  nearly  related  to  Stcnnndrium, 

I which  has,  however,  a more  prostrate  ha- 
bit, and  more  slender  anthers.  [W.  c.] 

The  same  name  Is  given  to  a little 
' known  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids,  near 
I Qastrodia. 

1 CROSSOSTEMA.  A climbing  shnib  of 
j the  passion-flower  family,  found  in  Sierra 
1 Leone.  The  calyx  and  corolla  each  con- 
sist of  five  segments  ; those  of  the  corolla 
I are  larger  than  the  sepals,  more  deeply 
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coloured,  and  three  to  flve-nerred  ; within 
them  Is  a ‘crown’  consisting  of  one  row 
I of  fliameiits.  The  ovary  Is  placed  on  a 
; short  stalk  which  Is  expanded  Intoadisc- 
I like  mass,  with  flve  short  acute  teeth  at 
I the  margin,  alternating  with  the  flve  sta- 
I mens  which  arise  from  the  same  place ; It 
Is  terminated  by  a slender  style  with  a 
' dilated  stigma,  and  Is  internally  one-celled 
; with  several  ovules  attached  to  the  walls 
1 of  the  ovary.  [M.  T.  M.] 

' CltOSSOflTTLIS.  A genus  of  trees 
placed  by  LIndley  and  others  among  Lecy- 
thidacete,  but  by  Bentliam  referred  to 
: Bhiznphoracece.  Tlie  trees  are  natives  of 
: the  Society  and  Feejee  Islands.  They  have 
opposite  entire  leaves ; flower-stalks  ar- 
ranged somewhat  umbel  fashion,  jointed 
i In  the  middle  ; flowers  greenish  with  four 
. or  flve  segments  to  the  calyx,  and  as  many 
shortly-stalked  petals ; stamens  about 
\ twenty  on  a short  disc  alternating  with  an 
; equal  number  of  sterile  stamens ; ovary 
j superior,  with  flve  to  twelve  com|>art- 
' raents,  in  each  of  which  are  two  ovules ; 

: fruit  fleshy,  but  ultimately  opening  by 
j two  valves.  (^.  T.  M.] 

CUOSSOTOMA.  The  name  of  an  Austra- 
lian shrub,  of  the  order  Goodeniaeece,  sepa- 
rated by  Don  from  Secevola,  hut  by  others 
' ranked  with  the  latter.frnm  which  It  differs 
I in  the  calyx  being  Imperfectly  developed 
I or  obsolete,  and  In  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  fringed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I CROSS-SPINE.  Slauracanthut  aphyUm. 

CROSSWORT.  The  common  name  for 
Cnwianella ; also  applied  to  Galium  or 
; Taillantia  eruciata,  and  to  Bfipatorium  per- 
: /oliatum.  It  Is  further  sometimes  applied 
I to  the  cruciferous  family. 

CROTALARIA.  A very  extensive  genus 
' of  papilionaceous  leguminous  plants,  con- 
taining between  250  and  aoo  species,  na- 
: tlves  of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  are  either  herbs  or 
' small  shrubs,  some  having  simple  and 
. others  compound  leaves.  Their  flowers  are 
produced  In  racemes,  either  opposite  the 
I leaves  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
are  usually  of  a yellow  colour.  Tliey  have 
a somewhat  two-IIpped  calyx  ; a papiliona- 
ceous corolla,  the  upper  petal  or  standard 
being  beart-shapcd,  and  the  lower  or  keel 
sickle-shaped ; and  the  stamens  united  Into 
a colninn  which  Is  split  down  one  side, 
j The  legume  or  pod  Is  curved  Inwards, 
I and  of  an  oblong  form,  with  Its  sides 
I puffed  or  swollen  out. 

I C.  Burhia  Is  a small  shrub  with  nume- 
rous spreading  stiff  branches,  slightly 
armed  with  spines,  growing  In  arid  sandy 
I places  in  Bindh.  Its  leaves  are  of  an  ob- 
I long  form  and  wide  apart  on  the  branches ; 
I and  the  whole  plant  Is  covered  with  silky 
I hairs.  The  tough  twiggy  branches  are  used 
' In  Sindh  for  twisting  Into  tough  ropes. 

C.  BtpadiUa,  a harsh  shrubby  plant  about 
a foot  high,  growing  In  sandy  places  In 
Venezuela,  has  bluntly  lance-shape  leaves, 
covered  with  stiff,  close-pressed,  shining 


hairs,  and  when  young  of  a line  golden  ; 
colour.  Tills  plant  is  a common  d imestlc 
medicine  in  Venezuela ; a decoctio  . of  it  U 
a sudorific,  and  It  is  used  In  fevers 

C.  juncea,  the  Sunn-hemp  of  1 ndia.  Is 
a shrubby  plant  growing  from  i ight  to 
twelve  feet  high,  with  a branchii  g stem 
marked  with  longitudinal  furrow;  ; when 
cultivated,  however.  It  Is  sown  do  «,  so  as 
to  prevent  branching  as  much  as  | ossible. 
Its  leaves  arc  on  short  stalks,  ind  are 
cither  bluntly  lance-sliaped,  or  v Ty  nar- 
row and  sharp-pointed,  from  twr  to  six 
Inches  long,  thickly  covered  with  shining 
silky  white  hairs,  which  givetheni  i silveiy 
appearance.  The  flowers  are  of  a b lautiful 
bright-yellow  colour, resembling  those  of 
the  common  broom ; they  are  proc  need  in 
lung  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  bi  anches, 
and  are  succeeded  by  club-shapcl  stalk- 
less pods  about  two  Inches  long,  lotitaln- 
ing  numerous  kidney-shaped  seeds.  This 
plant  Is  extensively  cultivated  in  different 
parts  of  Southern  Asia,  particu  arly  In 
India,  on  account  of  the  valuable  fibre 
yielded  by  Its  Inner  bark ; and  vhich  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Runn-bemp,  Bum- 
bay-hemp,  Madras-hemp,  Brown-hemp,  Ac. 
The  stems  after  being  cut  are  steeped  In  ■ 
water  for  two  or  three  days  In  order  to 
loosen  the  Iiark,  they  are  then  ta  ken  out 
In  handfuls  and  bent  so  as  to  break  the 
Interior  wood  without  Injuring  the  fibre; 
the  operator  then  beats  them  upon  the  ! 
surface  of  the  water  until  the  fibrous  part 
Is  entirely  separated,  when  it  Is  washed  I 
and  hung  upon  bamboo  poles  to  dry,  and  | 
afterwards  combed  to  separate  the  flia-  > 
ments  from  each  other.  The  fibre  thus 
obtained  is  very  strong,  and  is  considered 
to  be  equal  If  not  sui>erior  to  some  kinds 
of  Russian  hemp  : it  Is  employed  for  cord- 
age, canvas,  and  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  hemp.  A variety  produced  at  Jiibbul- 
porc  In  Malwah,  and  called  Jubbulpore- 
hemp,  has  been  supiiosed  to  be  the  produce 
of  a different  species,  C.lmui/olia,  but  that 
species  Is  now  united  with  the  present. 
Besides  Its  use  as  a fibrous  plant,  it  fa 
grown  In  the  Madras  territories  as  a food  | 
for  milch  cows,  and  Is  said  to  be  very  | 
nourishing.  i 

C.retusa,  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
naturalised  In  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 

Is  an  annual  plant  with  smooth  branching 
stems,  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  ob- 
long wedge-shaped  leaves  notched  at  the 
top,  smooth  upon  the  upper  surface,  but 
covered  with  short  silky  hairs  undenieatli. 
This  Is  cultivated  for  Its  fibre  In  the  Ma- 
dras territory.  [A.  8.] 

CROTON.  An  Important  genus  of  Eu- 
phorbiacea,  among  which  It  may  lie  known  | 
by  the  flowers  being  monoecious,  with  a ; 
five-parted  calyx.  The  male  flowers  have 
flve  petals,  and  ten  stamens,  and  the  fe- 
male flowers  are  destitute  of  petals,  but 
have  three  styles,  divided  into  two  or  more 
branches.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  car-  j 
pels  separating  one  from  the  other,  and  , 
each  containing  one  seed.  The  species  are  . 
numerous  and  vary  very  much  In  general 
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; appearance,  some  hciiifr  herbs,  others  trees, 
' and  some  having  entire,  others  divided 
I leaves. 

I C.  Tiglium  is  the  most  Important  tree  of 
I this  genus  in  a medicinal  point  of  view,  as 
It  prraluccs  the  seeds  whence  croton  oil  is 
! extracted.  The  tree  is  a native  of  Coro- 
mandel, the  Indian  Archipelago,  &.C.,  and 
\ has  oblong-iTOinted  leaves  covered  with 
‘ stellate  hairs,  when  poung.  One  seed  is 
: sufllclent  to  act  as  a purgative,  but  the  oil 
expressed  from  the  seeds  is  yet  more 
powerful,  though  sometimes  uncertain  in 
I Its  action;  one  drop  la  usually  suffleient, 
hence  the  great  value  of  this  drug  In  cases 
I where  smallness  of  dose,  speediness  of 
' action,  and  powerful  effects  are  required, 

1 as  in  mania,  apoplexy,  dropsy,  &c.  It  is 
BO  acrid  that  it  is  exhibited  usually  in 


Croton  TIgllain. 

pills  In  order  to  avoid  the  burning  heat  It 
occasions  in  the  throat  if  swallowed  by 
itself:  on  this  account  It  is  not  used  in 
any  case  where  there  Is  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  In  large  doses  It  acts  as  a 
frightful  poison,  producing  symptoms  like 
those  of  cholera.  Externally  It  has  been 
used  At  a counter-irritant.  It  is  obtained 
by  submitting  the  seeds  to  pressure,  an 
operation  which  affects  the  men  engaged 
in  it  with  Irritation  of  the  eyes,  and  air 
passages,  and  purging.  Dr.  Pereira  gives 
tlie  case  of  a workman  who  suffered  very 
severely  from  inhaling  the  dust  of  the 
seeds,  he  having  been  occupied  for  some 
time  In  emptying  packages  of  them.  The 
seeds  of  C.  Pavana  and  C.  polgandriim, 
Indian  shrubs,  are  also  used  as  purgatives. 

Many  of  the  species  have  aromatic  pro- 
perties. Of  these  the  most  Imimrtant  are 
C.  FAeutheria,  the  tree  yielding  Cascarilla 
bark,  which  is  chiefly  collected  on  the 
island  of  Kleuthem,  one  of  the  Bahamas. 
This  bark  is  esteemed  in  this  country  as  an 
aromatic  bitter  tonic,  without  astringency. 
In  cases  of  simple  indigestion.  It  has  a 
fragrant  smell  when  burnt,  on  whicli  ac- 
count it  Is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
mixed  with  tobacco  for  smoking.  C.pneudth 
China,  called  in  Mexico  Copalche,  yields  a 


bart  having  similar  properties  with  the 
above,  and  which  is  used  In  Mexico  In 
I place  of  cinchona  C.  baltami/mim,  .a 
: West  Indian  shrub,  furnishes  a S|>lritiious 
liquor  called  Ean  de  Mantes,  wlilch  Is  used 
in  irregidar  menstruation  ; whilst  others 
are  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape, 
I &c.,  for  their  aromatic,  fragrant,  and  bal- 
t samlc  qualities.  C.  lacci/rrum  in  Ceylon, 

' and  C.  Draco  In  Mexico,  yield  resin  useil  for 
vamlsh-making,  ic.  The  plants  known  In 
cultivation  as  C.pictum,  4c.,  are  referred 
to  Codiasum.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CROTONOP8I8.  A North  American 
herb  of  the  euphorbiaceous  family,  scat- 
tered over  with  bran-like  scales  : the  fruit 
and  calyx  with  stellate  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  moncscious,  the  males  having  a live- 
part  ed  calyx,  with  live  petals,  and  as  many 
stamens  ; the  females  likewise  have  a live- 
parted  calyx,  two  of  the  segments  of  which 
are  frequently  suppressed,  with  five  peia- 
loid  scales  opi>osite  the  sepals  ; the  ovary 
has  three  two-lobed  stigmas.  The  fruit  is 
onc-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CROTTLES.  A name  given  by  the  lichen 
gatherers  In  Scotland  to  various  species, 
which  they  distinguish  under  the  name.s 
black,  brown,  dark,  light,  white,  stone  crot- 
tles,  4c.  In  Scotland  the  name  Is  applied 
indifferently,  but  the  merchants  and  dyers 
distinguish  all  the  species  with  an  erect  or 
Iiendulous  hahit  by  the  name  of  weeds, 
while  the  Mat  imbricated  species,  .as  Parrne- 
lia  taxatilir,  are  called  mosses.  Tlie  word 
Crottles  is  not  conflned  to  Scotland,  but  Is 
used  in  some  parts  of  England.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CROWBERRY.  Empetrum  nigrum.  — , 
BROOM.  An  American  name  for  Corema. 

CROWEA.  Pretty  greenhouse  shrubs 
with  simple  dotted  leaves,  and  purple 
flowers,  constituting  a genus  of  Ridacetr, 
and  natives  of  New  Holland.  Tlie  whorls 
of  the  flower  are  in  lives ; there  are  ten 
stamens  with  hairy  flianients,  live  of  which, 
opposite  the  petals,  are  shorter  than  the 
remainder  ; the  anthers  have  an  awl-sliaped 
hairy  appendage  prolonged  from  the  sum- 
mit ; the  carjicls  are  live  on  a nve-lots-d 
disc,  with  live  styles  fused  into  one..  The 
fruit  consists  of  live  dry  segments,  which 
hurst  Into  two  pieces,  each  containing 
one  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CROWFOOT.  The  common  name  for 
Bantinculut. 

CROW  GARLIC.  Allium  vineale. 

CROWNBEARD.  An  American  name 
for  Verbetina. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL.  Fritillaria  Im- 
perialit. 

CROWNWORT8.  A name  given  by 
1 Lindley  to  the  group  UaUtherbiaceas. 

I CROW^FOOT.  Echinochloa  cruKorvi. 

I CROW8ILK.  A name  sometimes  given 
j to  the  Conferva  and  other  delicate  greeii- 
i spored  Alga.  [M.  J.  B.J 


CROZOFHORA.  A genus  of  Euphnr-  | 
blacfie  found  In  tropical  and  northern  ; 
Africa,  and  extending  eastwards  as  far  as  I 
India.  It  consists  of  annual  or  perennial 
low  growing  plants,  having  all  their  parts 
densely  clothed  with  starry  hairs  or  shield- 
shaianl  scales.  The  stallted  leaves  have  an 
oval  or  heart-shaped  blade  with  either 
entire  lobed  or  curled  margins.  The  mi- 
nute (treen  flowers  are  borne  on  terminal 
or  axillary  bracted  racemes,  the  lower  |ior- 
tlon  of  which  Is  occupied  by  the  females, 
the  ui>per  by  the  males.  The  latter  have 
a calyx  of  flve  divisions,  live  i>etals  and  a 
central  column  of  flve  to  ten  stamens,  but 
most  commonly  eight.these  being  arranged 
In  two  whorls,  the  outer  one  of  flve  short 
stamens,  the  inner  of  three  longer,  and  all  j 
of  them  tipixisite  the  calyx  leaves.  The 
number  and  disposition  of  these  stamens 
afford  the  chief  distinguishing  character 
of  the  genus.  The  ripe  capsule  Is  about 
the  size  of  a pea,  and  covered  with  shield- 
shaped  scales.  It  contains  three  seeds. 

C tinctoria,  which  grows  wild  111  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Is  | 
cultivated  In  the  South  of  France  for  the 
sake  of  a dye  which  Is  obtained  from  it.  i 
Tills  dye  Is  c.alled  Turnsole,  and  is  obtained  ' 
by  grinding  the  plants,  little  herbs  seldom  j 
more  than  a foot  high,  to  a pulp  in  a mill,  | 
when  they  yield  about  half  their  weight  ] 
of  a dark  green  coloured  juice,  which  i 
becomes  purple  by  exposure  to  the  air  or 
under  the  Influence  of  ammonia.  It  Is 
chiefly  eiixirted  to  Holland,  and  Is  pro- 
pared  for  exportation  by  soaking  coarse 
linen  rags  or  sacking  with  It,  the  rags 
being  previously  washed  clean.  After 
soaking  they  are  allowed  to  dry,  and  are  | 
exposed  to  the  Influence  of  ammonia  by  ' 
being  susiiendcd  over  heaps  of  stable  ma- 
nure. They  are  then  packeil  in  sacks,  and 
really  for  shipping  to  Holland.  Not  much 
Is  known  of  the  uses  the  Dutch  put  the 
dye  to,  but  It  Is  siipixiseil  to  be  chiefly 
employed  as  a colouring  matterfor  cheese, 
and  iterhaps  confectionary,  wine,  kc. 
Tills  dye  has  been  confounded  by  some 
authors  with  the  litmus  of  our  chemists. 

[A.  A.  B.] 

CRrCIANELLA.  A genus  of  herliaceous 
plants,  called  Crosswort  and  Petty  Mad-  ; 
dcr,  and  belonging  to  the  Uubiaeetr.  The  > 
corolla  Is  funnel-shaped  with  an  excei-d- 1 
Ingly  slender  tulie  and  narrow  Inflected  | 
lobes ; the  seeds  arc  In  pairs,  linear  not  1 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  They  are  found 
In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  are  of  humble  growth,  bearing  thin 
leaves  Inserted  In  opposite  pairs,  and 
having  stipules  at  their  base  so  arranged 
as  to  simulate  a whorled  form  of  growth,  i 
Tlie  species  are  rarely  cultivated  except 
In  Imtanlcal  gardens,  with  the  exception 
of  C.  Btylota,  a native  of  Persia  and  the 
Caucasus : this  Is  a low  tufted  herb  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  bloom  during 
.the  greater  part  of  the  summer;  It  Is  well 
adapted  for  rockeries.  French,  CVoiscftc ; 
■fienuan,  Kreuzbiatt.  [C.  A.  J.j 

CRUCIATE,  CRUCIFORM.  Having  the 


form  of  a oss,  with  equal  arms,  as  the 
flowers  of  i dish  or  wallflower. 

CIirCIBl  ,PM.  A genus  of  gasteromy- 
cetous  Fh}  'i,  lielonging  to  the  natural 
order  ATdiii  rict.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Cyathia  by  1 i perldluin  being  homogeneous 
and  not  coi  |M>sed  of  distinct  strata,  and 
by  the  sp<  angla  iH-ing  supported  by  a 
cord  endiiq  alxive  In  a globular  swelling 
sunk  In  a 1 t of  the  sporangium,  and  In- 
cluding ai:  elastic  complicated  thread. 
There  Is  bu  one  siiecles  which  Is  common 
all  over  Eur  i>e,  and  occurs  In  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  <ew  Zealand.  It  Is  especially 
fond  of  the  old  fronds  of  ferns,  but  oc- 
curs also  on  sticks,  old  ropes,  and  various 
other  vegeti  hie  substances.  [M.  J.  B.j 

CRUCIFE  l.E.  (Bratsicacea,  Cnicifm, 
the  Crucifer  mn  family.)  A natural  order 
of  thal.amifli  ml  dicotyledons,  belonging  to 
Llndley's  cIs  al  alliance.  Herbs  with  alter- 
nate leaves  I aving  no  stipules.and  flowers, 
usually  yellt  w or  white,  arranged  In  ra- 
cemes or  co-ymbs  without  bracts;  sepals 
four,  falling  off;  iietalsfoiir,  arranged  like 
a cross;  stamens  six,  of  which  four  are 
long  and  t«o  short.  Fruit,  a slHrjua  or 
sllicula,  that  1s,  a long  or  short  pod  open- 
ing by  two  valves,  with  a partition  (sei> 
turn)  In  the  centre;  seeds  without  albu- 
men; embrjo  with  Its  radicle  folded  ou 
the  cotyledons.  The  plants  of  this  very 
natural  order  were  Included  by  Linnteus  In 
his  class  Tetradynamla.  They  are  gene- 
rally distributed,  iiut  most  abound  in  cold 
and  temperate  regions,  especially  in  Eu- 
rope. This  order  has  )>een  divided  into  sub- 
orders and  trllies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fruit  or  the  embryo.  Considering 
the  fruit  we  have  these  six  divisions 
1.  Siliquosie,  a siliqua  or  lung  pod  o|>ening 
by  two  valves  from  Ix-low  upwards  ; 2. 
SiliculoftF  latiseptre,  a sllicula  or  short 
I>od  opening  with  two  flat  or  convex 
valves,  the  rei>luni  (partition)  lieing  in  the 
broadest  diainetcr ; .a.  SiUculoaer  angunti- 
neplfr,  a sllicula  with  folded  or  keeled 
valves,  the  replum  In  the  narrow  diameter; 

4.  Xiicuvicnlitcece,  a sllicula  whose  valves 
do  notoiH-n,  one-celled,  having  no  replum  ; 

5.  Septuliitre,  valves  with  transverse  jiartl- 

tions  on  their  Inside  ; 6.  Lonrentacetr,  a pod 
dividing  transversely  Into  single-seeded 
portions,  the  l>eak  sometimes  containing 
one  or  two  seeds,  while  the  true  pod  is 
aliortlve.  The  nature  of  the  embryo  gives 
origin  to  flve  sulidlvlsions,  namely;—!. 
PUuirorhizerr,  the  radicle  folded  on  the  edge 
of  the  cotyledons;  2.  Kotarhize(r,t\\c  radicle 
folded  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons;  .a. 
Orthnplocece,  the  cotyledons  folded  on  the 
radicle  ; 4.  Spirolobecc,  cotyledons  twice- 

folded  ; 6.  Piplecolobeee,  cotyledons  thrice- 
folded.  Crucifers  arc  pungent,  and  occa- 
sionally acrid  In  their  properties.  None 
of  them  are  poisonous ; many  are  culinary 
vegetables.  From  containing  much  ni- 
trogen and  sulphur  in  their  com|>osltion 
they  give  out  a fetid  odour  when  decaying. 
Among  the  common  cruciferous  garden 
flowers  may  be  enumerated  wallflower, 
stock,  rocket,  honesty.  Brattica  oleracea 
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l8  the  orijrtn  of  the  oabhase.  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  savoy  and  curled  kale.  Brassica  , 
Rapa  is  the  orlKln  of  the  turnip.  The  i 
Swede  or  Swedish  turnip  is  by  some  said 
to  1)€  a variety  of  Brassica  eampestria,  by 
I others  a hybrid  between  B.  Rapa,  the  tur- 
I nip,  and  B.  Ritpm,  the  wild  navew,  rape  j 
' or  coleseed.  Cramie  maritnnu  supplies  sea- ; 
kale,  which  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  i 
blanching  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  table.  ■ 
I Among  the  pungent  plants  of  the  order 
are  Sinapig  nigra,  the  black  seeds  of  which 
I supply  the  best  mustord ; S.  alha,  or  white 
mustard,  which  is  less  pungent ; Lepidium 
sativum,  common  cress;  Nasturtium  ojjl- 
einate,  watersjress ; Cochlearia  Armorada,  ! 
horse-radlsli ; and  Baphanus  aativus,  the  I 
radish.  Isatis  tinctoria,  woad,  yields  a 
l>lue  dye;  and  I.  indigotica  Is  used  as  Indigo  i 
In  China.  Many  of  the  species  grow  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  have  been  used  as  fresh 
vegetables  by  the  crews  of  ships  affected 
with  scurvy.  Hence,  Cochlearia  oJUcinalis 
receives  t.ie  name  of  scurvy-grass.  Oil  is 
I procured  from  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  ; 
plants : thus  we  have  rape  oil,  and  oil  of 
mustard,  and  camellna  oil.  After  pressing 
out  the  oil  from  rape-seeds  the  cake  is 
used  as  food  for  cattle.  There  arc  206 
knowni  genera,  and  about  1730  species.  I 
Illustrative  gencru Cheiravthus,  Arabis, 
Lunaria,  Draba,Thlaspi,Teesdalia,  JTesperis, 
Erysimum,  Capsella,  Isatis,  Brassica,  Bun- 
ias,  Senebiera,  and  SchizopeUUum.  [J.  H.  B.j 

CRUICK.SHANKIA.  The  name  of  certain 
Oillian  herbs,  constituting  a genus  of 
Cinchonacece.  The  plants  have  branching 
1 wavy  stems,  and  yellow  flowers  In  terminal 
I heads.  Tlieir  calyx  tube  is  globular,  its 
limb  with  four  stalked  roundish  netted  seg- 
ments, having  two  stipules  at  the  base  of 
each  ; tlie  corolla  Is  salvcr-shapi’d.  The 
fruit  is  a membranous  two-celled  and  two- 
valved  capsule.  The  most  remarkable  fea 
ture  in  the  genus  Is  the  curious  condition 
of  the  calyx  before  mentioned.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CRDSTA.  The  upper  surface  of  lichens. 

CRCSTACEOUS.  Hard,  thin, and  brittle; 
as  the  seed-skin  of  asparagus,  and  the 
tballus  of  many  lichens. 

CRCSTOLLE.  (Fr.)  Rvellia. 

CRYBE  rosea  is  a small  tul>erous  orchid 
with  grassy  leaves,  from  (Juatemala.  It  has 
the  habit  of  Bletia,  but  its  isillcu  is  that  of 
an  Arethu.sean. 

CRYPSIS.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Agrostideie.  The  Inflorescence 
is  generally  between  a thyr.se  and  a capl- 
tule  ; splkelets  one-flowered  ; glumes  two, 
compressed  and  carinate ; pales  two,  Ian-  j 
ceolate,  the  inferior  one  nerved ; stamens 
two  to  three ; styles  two.  Thirteen  species 
arc  described,  mostly  annuals,  and  little 
known  In  a cultivated  state.  [D.  M.] 

ORYPTA.  The  sunken  glands  nr  cysts 
which  occur  In  dotted  leaves.  The  same 
as  Cyst. 

GRYPTADENIA.  A genus  of  Thyme- 
lacete,  composed  of  a few  heath-Ilke  dwarf 


hushes,  natives  of  S.  Africa.  They  differ 
from  their  allies  In  their  tubular  calyx 
bearing  on  its  inner  surface  near  the 
ai>ex  of  the  ovary  eight  anther-like  glands. 
Their  minute  linear  leaves  arc  numerous, 
opposite  and  smooth ; the  pink  flowers, 
single  or  in  pairs  at  the  aiiex  of  the  twigs, 
or  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  con- 
sist of  a coloured  tubular  calyx  with  a 
four-parted  border,  covered  outside  with 
short  silky  hairs,  and  bearing  on  its  tube 
eight  stamens,  four  of  which  are  short  and 
Included,  the  others  longer  and  slightly 
protruding  lieyond  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
C.  uniflirra  is  a slender  pretty  bush  with 
pink  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  in  greenhouses. 
Five  species  are  known.  The  name  of  the 
genus  has  reference  to  the  elglit  hidden 
glands  of  the  calyx  tube.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CUTPTANDRA.  A genus  of  heath-Ilke 
under-shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order 
JtArtmnnccm,  natives  of  New  Holland.  They 
arc  erect  branching  plants,  with  altemato 
entire  glabrous  leaves,  and  flowers  aggre- 
gated at  the  summits  of  the  branches,  or 
sometimes  solitary.  The  coloured  calyx 
has  a campanulate  occasionally  cylindrical 
tube  attached  l>elow  to  the  ovary,  hut  free 
above,  and  having  a flve-cleft  limb  cut 
into  acute  segments.  The  small  hooded 
petals  are  Inserted  In  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  and  cover  the  stamens,  which  have 
I short  filaments,  and  two-celled  anthers 
opening  longitudinally.  The  three-celled 
ovary  Is  seml-Inferlor,  each  cell  containing 
a single  erect  ovule ; the  style  Is  simple, 
with  a threc-Iobed  stigma;  the  cap.sule  is 
covered  with  the  i>ersl8tent  calyx.  There 
are  upwards  of  seventy  species.  [W.  C.] 

CRYPTANTHU8.  A Brazilian  epiphyte 
belonging  to  the  Bromeliacetr.  Its  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  and  conceal  the  flowers: 
hence  the  name.  The  flowers  have  the 
arrangement  and  structure  common  to  the 
order,  with  six  stamens  inserted  on  a 
fleshy  eplgynous  disc,  three  of  them  more- 
over arc  united  to  the  base  of  the  inner 
I>etal-llke  segments  of  tho  perianth.  The 
stigmas  are  three  In  number,  twisted  and 
hairy.  [M.  T.  M.j 

CRYPTARRHENA.  A very  singular 
genus  of  tiny  stemless  epiphytal  orchids 
with  spikes  of  minute  yellowish  flowers, 
living  in  the  forests  of  Surinam  and  Mexi- 
co. They  have  a Up  divided  into  attenuated 
segments,  and  a coliunn  furnished  at  the 
upper  extremity  with  a hood,  under  which 
the  anther  lies.  A plant  called  Orchido- 
funkia  pallidiflora  belongs  to  the  genus. 

CRYPTOCARYA  A genus  of  Lanracat, 
consisting  of  trees  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  of  Australia 
i The  leaf  buds  are  scaly.  The  flowers  are 
' hermaphrodite,  with  a somewhat  funnel- 
shaped  six-cleft  perianth  ; stamens  twelve 
I In  four  rows,  the  nine  outer  ones  fertile, 
the  three  Inner  sterile;  the  innermost 
row  of  the  fertile  stamens  ha^  stalked 
glands  at  each  side  of  each  stamen,  and  the 


ntitlier^  of  this  row  open  outwardlj-,  while 
those  of  the  two  outer  rows  open  Inwanlly, 
In  either  case  by  two  valves ; the  one-celled 
ovary  Is  Immersed  in  the  calyx  tube,  which 
becomes  succulent  as  the  fruit  ripens,  con- 
cealing the  latter,  hence  the  name  of  the 
genus.  Brazilian  Nutmegs  are  the  ptxKiuce 
of  C.  moschata.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CRTPTOCEIlAfi.  A section  of  the  fnma- 
rlaceous  genus  Curyilalu,  containing  a few 
species  from  the  warmer  parts  oftemperate 
Asia.  They  have  enlarged  fusiform  root- 
stocks, simple  stems  with  two  opposite 
leaves,  which  are  ternate  with  imhricated 
segments, and  very  large  flowers.  [J.  T.  aj 

CRVPTOTinr.r.S  aanguinea.  A terres-  ' 
trial  orchid  from  the  cooler  parts  of  India,  i 
with  leathery  lanceolate  leaves,  and  scapes 
l>earlng  spikes  of  crimson  tubular  flowers. 
There  is  another  siecles  from  the  same 
country,  the  flowers  of  which  are  smaller 
and  yellow. 

CRYPTOR.ASI.S.  Many  names  have  been 
applied  to  the  vast  class  of  plants  com- 
prehended under  this  name,  as  Asexual,  or 
Flowerless  I’lants.Acrogens,  Agamm.Anan- 
dra>,  Acotyledons,  Cryptogams,  Crypto- 
I phyta,Cellulares,F,xcmbryonata,&c.  Some 
of  these  have  l>een  given  to  them  by 
authors  collectively,  while  others  have 
been  approi>rlatetl  to  one  of  the  two  great 
sections  Into  which  Cryptogams  are  divisi- 
ble. Of  these  we  have  chosen  the  tenn 
fiiYPTOGAMS  as  liable  to  fewer  objections 
than  most  others,  and  predicating  little 
that  Is  exposed  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  u>  much  contradiction.  We 
have  already  stated  the  objections  to  which 
some  arc  subject,  as  Asexual  Plants,  Acoty- 
ledons,  Anandne,  and  Cellulares;  others 
will  he  mentioned  hereafter.  The  great  dis- 
tinctive point  of  Cryptogams  does  not 
consist  In  the  absence  of  decided  male  and 
female  organs,  nor  In  their  minuteness,  for 
In  the  greater  |iart  their  presence  has  been 
ascertained  lieyond  all  doubt,  and  the 
analogous  organs  in  phienogams  often  rc- 
ijulre  the  assistance  of  the  lens  to  make 
out  even  their  external  form  clearly.  The 
main  point  is  that  the  reproductive  organs 
are  not  true  seeds  containing  an  embryo, 
but  mere  cells  consisting  of  one  or  two 
membranes  Inclosing  a gmnular  matter. 
These  bodies,  whether  called  spores  or 
sporldia,  produce  by  germination  a thread 
or  mass  of  threads,  a membrane,  a cellular 
body,  4c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  either 
at  once  gives  rise  to  the  fruit  or  to  a plant 
producing  fruit.  Indeed  the  differences 
arc  so  great  that  these  spores  seem  rather 
to  be  relatives,  or  what  1s  technically 
termed  homologucs,  of  pollen  grains,  than 
of  true  seeds. 

The  Cryptogams  are  divided.  Into  two 
great  classes,  Thai-looess  and  AcBO- 
OEN.s,  whose  distinctive  characters  will  be 
found  under  those  heads.  It  Is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  any  general  character  of 
the  whole  except  that  which  we  have  Indi- 
cated alMWe,  as  these  two  divisions  are  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  Cryptogams 


themselves  are  from  phaniogams.  Many  of 
them  Indeed  consist  entirely  of  cells,  but 
so  do  some  more  perfect  plants,  and  vas- 
cular tissue  exists  In  many  Cryptogams. 
The  greater  part  increase  from  tiie  tips  of 
the  threads,  but  cell  division  takes  place 
occasionally  in  other  parts ; while  even  In 
exogens,  the  main  growth  of  the  cells  of 
which  the  wood  and  bark  are  composed  is 
similar.  Again,  If  they  have  no  true  pistils 
and  anthers,  they  have  their  analogues, 
while  in  several  an  embryo  is  at  length 
produced,  and  In  S^laginetla  something 
even  like  cotyledons.  Both  the  embryo  and 
cotyledons  are,  however,  aftergrowths,  and 
not  derived  immediately  from  the  sjaire 
The  consideration  of  the  relations  between 
the  reproductive  organs  of  phaenogamsand 
Cryptogams  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
which  Is  to  be  found  in  Botany,  but  it  Is 
also  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  difflcult, 
and  can  be  followed  out  only  by  those  who 
have  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  In  either  branch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Such  considerations 
would  lie  wholly  out  of  place  In  a work  like 
the  present.  [M.  J.  B.j 

CRYPTOGLOTTIS  sfi77>ylh/oIia  Is  a little 
trailing  nioss-llke  orchid  growing  on  trees 
In  the  Malayan  archiixilago.  Its  flowers 
are  very  minute.  It  Is  the  same  as  the 
Ifexameriaot  Brown,  and  notwithstanding 
Its  diminutive  dinieusions.  Is  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  showy  Angracume. 

CRYPTOGRAMMA.  A small  genus  of 
polypodlaceous  ferns  of  the  group  Platg- 
lometE.  They  are  very  closely  related  to 
our  native  Allosorus,  with  which  they  are 
Indeed  sometimes,  and,  perhaps  rightly,  i 
united.  The  typical  species  of  the  present 
genus,  C.  acrostichoidee,  has,  however,  the  j 
spore-cases  continued  In  lines  along  the 
course  of  the  veins  from  the  margin  a ' 
short  distance  inwards,  so  as  to  be  unmis-  I 
takcably  oblougor  linear-oblong,  and  hence 
has  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Platylomere  ; while  in  Allosnrus,  as  now  re- 
stricted, the  sorl  are  normally  punctiform, 
and  therefore  poljTodlold.  They  simu- 
late the  Pteridete,  In  consequence  of  the 
reflexed  herbaceous  margin  resembling  an 
indusium.  The  aspect  of  the  plants  is  quite 
that  of  Allosonis  criapus,  heing  of  dwarf 
and  tufted  hahit,  with  dimorphous  fronds, 
and  haring  the  fertile  pinnules  formed  like 
a slllcle  or  short  j)od.  There  are  three 
species,  C.  acroatichoidea,  found  In  Arctic  I 
America,  C.  aitkenaia,  found  In  Sitka,  and 
O.  Bnmoniana,  found  In  India.  [T.  M.] 

CRYPTOMERIA.  A lofty  evergreen 
tree,  forming  a genus  of  Cuni/erm  of  the 
tribe  or  suborder  Cupreaainetv.  The  leaves 
are  shortly  linear,  falcate,  rigid  and  acute, 
crowdiHi  but  spreading.  The  flowers  are 
monoecious,  the  males  in  axillary  catkins, 
the  peltate  scales  bt^arlng  live  anther-cells 
at  their  base.  The  fruits  are  in  small  ter- 
minal globular  cones,  with  palmately-lobed 
Imbricate  scales,  each  one  covering  four 
to  six  winged  seeds.  C.japmica,  the  only 
species  known,  is  a native' of  North  China 
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and  Japan,  and  belnr;  hardy  enough  to  sus- 
tain our  climate  without  Injury,  la  now 
very  generally  planted  In  collections  of 
Conifers.  It  is  not,  however,  suited  to 
heavy  soil. 

CRYPTONEMATA.  Small  cellular 
threads  produced  by  cryptostomata. 

CRYPTONEMIACE.®.  One  of  the  largest 
natural  orders  amongst  the  rose-siwred 
Algte,  belonging  to  the  section  Gongylos- 
pemiece.  In  which  the  inarticulate  cartila- 
ginous frond  consists  of  a number  of 
jointed  threads  compacted  by  gelatine.  In 
the  membranous  siiecies  it  is  sometimes 
formed  of  many-sided  cells,  decreasing  In 
size  towards  the  surface.  The  capsules  are 
Immersed  and  are  sometimes  compound, 
and  the  spores  are  congregated  without 
order.  These  arise  either  from  several 
congregated  fertile  cells,  whlcli  at  length 
enlarge  their  endochrome,  giving  rise  to  a 
multitude  of  spores,  or  from  a single  cell, 
according  as  they  are  compound  or  simple ; 
In  the  former  case  all  trace  of  the  original 
structure  Is  frequently  lost  when  the  fruit 
Is  perfected.  Tlie  genera  and  species 
are  numerous,  and  occur  In  all  climates. 
I Chondriut  crUpuit  with  several  species  of 
Iritiira  and  Gigart'ma  belonging  to  this 
order,  abound  In  gelatine,  and  In  conse- 
quence are  useful  for  many  domestic  pur- 
j poses.  [M.  J.  B.j 

i CRYPTOPHYTEa  A synonym  of  cryp- 
i togams.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I CRYPTOPITS  data  iBedardia  of  Rich.1 
! Is  a handsome  epiphytal  orchid  from  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon.  It  has  the  habit  of  Epi- 
dendrum  dmtgiUupi,  the  double  gland  and 
caudicle  of  an  Ajigrt^nwif  and  flowers  with 
deeply-lobed  petals  and  lip ; their  colour  Is 
white  dotted  with  purple. 

CRYPTOS.  In  Greek  compounds=con- 
ccaled ; thus  Cryptogams  are  plants  with 
concealed  sexes. 

CRYPTOSANTJS.  LeocMlus. 

CR  YPTO.SEMA.  A name  sometimes 
i given  to  a West  Australian  bush  of  the 
pea  family,  also  called  jAitsoNiA  : which 
sec.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CRYPTOSORRS.  A very  appropriate 
name  proi>osod  for  a few  species  of  small- 
I j growing  Kerns,  having  sunken  punctiform 
I noninduslatc  sorl,  but  which  are  not  gene- 
rally considered  sufBclently  distinct  from 
Polypodium.  [T.  M.] 

CRYPTOSTEGIA.  A genus  of  twining 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Aeclepiadacete,  and  containing  a single 
species  from  India  and  another  from  Mada- 
gascar. They  have  opposite  leaves,  and 
large  rcddlsh-white  flowers  In  terminal 
cymes.  The  calyx  consists  of  live  lanceo- 
late sepals ; in  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
there  are  five  linear  bi|>artltc  scales ; the 
stamens  are  Included,  and  have  very  short 
fll.aiuents  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube, 
and  the  oval  pollen  masses  arc  solitary 
and  attached  to  the  flve  glandular  points 


' on  the.  globose  stigma.  The  large  three- 
sided  follicles  are  widely  divaricate,  with 
au  Incurved  apex  and  comose  seeds. 

I The  plants  of  this  genus  alxmnd  in  milky 
juice,  which  when  exposed  for  a short 
time  to  the  sun  Is  converted  Into  pure 
caoutchouc.  [W.  C.j 

CRYPTOSTOMATA.  Little  circular  nu- 
' del  found  on  the  surface  of  some  algals. 

CRYPT08TYLI.S.  A small  genus  of 
brown-flowered  terrestrial  orchids  Inhabit- 
ing New  Holland,  Jav.a,  and  Ceylon.  The 
main  character  consists  In  its  having  a 
great  dorsal  Up  hollowed  out  at  the  base 
to  receive  the  column. ' The  abolished 
genus  Zosterostylw  Is  one  of  the  species. 

I CRYPTOT^NIA.  A genus  of  Umbelli- 
fercp.  The  Honewort,  C.  canadenti»,  is  the 
; only  species,  and  Is  one  of  a goodly  number 
: of  plants  common  to  North  America  and 
I Japan.  It  Is  a smooth  iierennial  erect 
herb,  one  to  two  feet  high,  having  temate 
stalked  leaves  with  ovate  coarsely-toothed 
leaflets,  and  numerous  umbels  of  small 
white  flowers,  curiously  disposed  in  an 
almost  panlcled  manner,  which  Is  very 
unusual  In  the  family.  The  fruit  Is  linear- 
oblong,  contracted  at  both  sides,  each  of 
the  carpels  having  flve  equal  obtuse  ribs, 
with  an  oil  tube  (vitta)  In  each  furrow, 
and  one  under  each  rib.  [A.  A.  B.j 

CRYITOTHECA.  A genus  of  Lythracea, 
containing  bog  herbs  or  uudershrubsfrom 
Japan  with  angular  stems,  opiioslte  shortly 
stalked  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  axlllao'  many-flowered  |ie- 
duncles.  The  calyx  Is  funnel-shaped,  four- 
cleft;  corolla  of  four  small  jietals  or  ab- 
I sent ; st.imcns  two,  with  roundish  anthers ; 
style  lateral ; capsule  one-celled.  Irregu- 
larly clrcumsclssile,  inclosed  In  the  calyx 
tube.  [J.  T.  S.j 

CRYPTOTHECII.  A small  group  of 
mosses,  represented  by  Spirideny. 

CRYSTALW0RT8.  A name  given  by 
Llndley  to  the  Bicciacea. 

CTENOMERIA.  A genus  of  slender 
twiners  of  the  spurgewort  family,  found  In 
South  Africa.  The  slender  cobwebby  fila- 
ments of  themale  flowers,  together  with  the 
pectinately-toothed  calyx  leaves  of  those  of 
the  females,  serve  to  distinguish  It  from  \ 
Its  allies.  The  wiry  stems  are  furnished 
with  distant  nettle-llke  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  the  small  green  flowers  are  disposed 
In  racemes  which  arise  from  opposite  the 
leaves.  CA.  A.  B.] 

CTEN0PTERI8.  A name  originally  pro- 
posed as  a sectional  division  of  Polypodium 
by  Blume,  a Dutch  botanist,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  as  a genus,  with  various 
modiflcatlons  by  modern  pterldologists.  It 
is,  however,  synonymous  with  the  true  or 
typal  species  of  Polypodium.  [T.  M.j 

CUBEBA.  A genua  of  Piperaccw,  the 
distinguishing  features  of  which  are,  the 
dlccclous  flowers  partially  covered  by  ses- 
sile bracts  and  the  fruits  elevated  on  a 
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sort  of  6ta]k,  formed  from  the  contraction 
of  the  base  of  the  fruit  itself,  so  that 
they  are  not  really  but  only  apparently 
stalked.  They  are  shrubs  frequently  of 
climbing  habit,  indigenous  in  the  tropics 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  C.  a native 

of  Java,  furnishes  the  cubeb  fruits  of  com- 


! merce,  which  are  like  black  pepper  but 
I stalked.  They  have  an  acrid  hot  aromatic 
taste,  and  are  specially  useful  in  diseases 
of  the  bladder  luul  urinary  passages.  In 
large  doses  they  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
I irritant  poisoning.  C.  canina  is  also  said 
i to  furnish  some  portion  of  the  commercial 
cubebs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CUBEBS.  The  fruits  of  various  species 
of  Ctibeba,  as  C.  ojjlcinalia,  C.  canina,  and 
others. 

CUCHUNCHULLY  or  CUICHUNCHUL- 
LI.  lonidiuni  microphyllum. 

CUCKOLD  TREE.  Acacia  comigera. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER.  Cardamine  praten- 
8is  ; also  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi. 

CUCKOO-PINT.  Arum  maculatum. 

CUCUB.A.LUS.  A genus  of  Caryophyl- 
lacere,  of  the  tribe  Silenere,  containing  a 
single  European  herb  which  has  been 
found  In  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  but  doubtless 
Introduced.  It  has  trailingstems,  opposite 
ovate  leaves,  and  shortly  stalked  drooping 
whitish  flowers  in  dichotomous  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped ; the  petals  deeply 
cleft ; stamens  ten;  styles  three;  fruit  a 
globular  berry,  at  first  reddish,  but  black 
when  ripe  ; seeds  numerous.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CUCULL.\TE.  When  the  apex  or  sides 
of  anything  are  curved  inwards,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  point  of  a slipper,  or  a hood 
as  In  the  lip  of  Cypripedium  and  Calypso. 

CUCULLUS.  A hood  or  terminal  hollow. 

CUCUMBER.  Cucumis  saliva.  — , BIT- 
TER. Citrullus  or  Cucumis  Colncyvthis, 
commonly  called  Colocjmth.  — , INDIAN. 
Medeola  viryinica.  — , ON  E-SEEDK  U STAR. 
An  American  name  for  Sicyos.  — , SINGLE- 


SEEDED.  A common  name  for  Sicyos. 
— .SNAKE.  Trichosanthes  colubrinai  also 
Cucumis  flexuosus.  — , SPIRTING  or 

SQUIRTING.  Eebalium  agreste,  formerly 
called  Momordica  Elaterium. 

CUCUMBER-ROOT.  An  American  name 
for  Medeola. 

CUCUMBER-TREE.  An  American  name 
for  Muynolia  acuminata  and  M.  Frazeri. 

CUCUMBERTS.  A name  proposed  for 
the  Cucurbitacece. 

CUCUMIS.  A genus  of  Cucurbitacca>, 
comprising  a number  of  species,  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cucum- 
ber, C.  sativus,  so  well  known  as  one  of  our 
most  ancient  tal)le  esculents,  and  the 
Melon,  C.  Melo,  equally  familiar  to  us  as  one 
of  our  most  ancient  and  luscious  fruits. 
Some  of  the  species  possess  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties.  Nearly  all  are  annuals 
and  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  tender  tops  of  all  the  edible  spe- 
cies of  Cucurbitacece,  boiled  as  greens  or 
spinach,  are  even  a more  delicate  vegetable 
than  the  fruit. 

The  Cucumber,  C.  sativus,  is  a tender 
annual,  having  rough  trailing  stems,  with 
large  angular  leaves,  and  yellow  male  and 
female  flowers  home  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaf  stalks.  It  is  a native  of  Asia  and  Egypt, 
where  it  has  l>een  cultivated  for  more  than 
3,000  years.  It  Is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
things  for  which  the  Israelites  longed  while 
in  the  wilderness,  and  complained  to  Moses 
(Numbers  xl.  5).  At  a very  early  period  it 
was  grown  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
had  Cucumbers  at  his  table  every  day  in 
the  j’ear.  They  were  known  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  G327),  but  during 
the  wars  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  La7i- 
caster  their  cultivation  was  neglected,  and 
the  plant  lost  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  It  was  again  introduced.  Since 
then  It  has  gradually  Increased  in  public 
favour  until  it  has  now  become  of  such 
importance  as  to  be  an  object  of  rivalry 
with  gardeners  to  produce  fruit  for  the 
great  and  wealthy  at  all  seasons.  In  sum- 
mer such  is  the  demand  for  this  esculent 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a sufficient  supply, 
it  is  grown  extensively  In  forcing  frames, 
and  In  the  counties  near  the  metropolis, 
whole  fields  are  devoted  to  cucumbers  as  a 
crop.  Although  cold  and  watery,  and  by 
some  considered  unwholesome,  still  the 
fruits  are  generally  much  esteemed  as  form- 
ing a most  grateful  salad  when  cut  Into 
very  thin  slices,  and  dressed  with  vinegar, 
&C.  In  a young  state  when  small  they  are 
called  Gherkins,  and  are  In  great  request 
for  plreserving  in  vinegar,  or  for  pickling 
with  other  vegetables.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  village  of  Sandy  In  Bedfordshire  has 
been  known  to  furnish  for  the  London 
market,  10, (XX)  bushels  for  this  purpose  in 
one  week ! [W.  B.  B.] 

The  Melon,  C,  Melo,  is  the  Pepon  of  Dios- 
corides,  the  Meloj)epon  of  Galen,  and  the 
Melo  of  Pliny.  In  Greece  at  the  present 
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day  It  13  named  Peponla.  In  Italy  In  1539, 
the  names  of  Pepone,  Melone,  and  Mel- 
lone  were  applied  to  It.  In  Sardinia,  where, 
it  Is  remarked  by  De  Candolle,  Komau  tra- 
ditions are  well  preserved,  it  is  called  Me- 
lonl.  From  the  Si>anlards  In  the  bcRln- 
ntnKot  the  sixteenth  century.  It  received 
the  name  of  Melon,  which  it  retains  In 
France,  England,  and  with  but  slight  modi- 
fications In  other  countries  throughout 
' Europe,  where  indeed  the  uniformity  of 
I name  seems  to  indicate  an  Introduction 
I not  very  remote.  De  Candolle  is  of  opinion 
that  the  species  was  originally  confined  to 
the  valleys  In  the  south  of  the  Cancasms, 
and  chiefly  to  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
Caspian.  But  its  cultivation  in  the  open 
air  has  long  been  extensively  practised 
over  a great  part  of  Asia.  It  even  appears 
to  have  been  Introduced  into  Italy  early  In 
the  first  century.  If  not  before,  as  It  Is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  died  from  sulToca- 
i tion  caused  by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  A.D.  79.  In  his  works  he  describes 
the  modes  by  which  melons  were  grown  or 
forced,  so  as  to  be  obtained  for  the  Empe- 
ror Tiberius  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Their 
cultivation,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
very  limited  In  Europe  till  within  the  last 
three  centuries.  According  to  M.  Jacquin, 
Monographie  compute  du  Helm,  the  Canta- 
loup variety  derives  Its  name  from  Canta- 
luppi,  a seat  belonging  to  the  Pope,  near 
Rome,  where  this  sort,  brought  from  Ar- 
menia by  the  mi.sslonarlcs,  was  first  culti- 
vated. He  states  further  that  it  was  receiv- 
ed into  France  from  Florence;  that  from  [ 
France  it  passed  Into  Spain,  and  thence 
into  England,  where,  according  to  some 
authors,  it  has  been  cultivated  since  1370 ; 
but  the  precl.se  time  of  its  introduction  is 
uncertain.  Probably  the  cultivation  of 
Melons  had  been  attempted  much  earlier. 
Till  lately  they  were  called  In  this  country 
Musk  Melons  to  distinguish  them  from 
water  melons,  which  belong  to  a different 
species.  Persia  is  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  Melons,  and  the  extensive  scale  on 
which  their  cultiv.atlon  is  carried  on.  Some 
nobles  and  wealthy  individuals  keep,  it  is 
said,  from  10,00<i  to  30,000  pigeons,  chiefly 
for  manuring  their  melon  beds,  pigeon’s 
dung  being  there  considered  the  best  ma- 
nure for  these  plants.  A collection  of  seeds 
of  the  best  Persian  varieties  was  sent  In 
1824  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Sir  j 
Henry  Wlllock,  ambassador  at  the  court  of  j 
Persia  ; and  some  of  the  kinds  when  grown  ! 
under  particular  treatment  In  this  country 
proved  excellent,  but  they  are  apt  to  de- 
generate. The  melons  of  Bokhara  are  of 
the  highest  excellence,  although  in  our 
climate  they  are  liable  to  the  same  objec.- 
tion  with  regard  to  degeneration  as  those 
of  Persia.  Burnes  in  his  TVnrcIs  says ‘The 
1 Melon  1“  the  choicest  fruit  of  Bokhara.  The 
! Emperor  Baber  tells  us  that  he  shed  tears 
over  a melon  of  Turklstan  which  he  cut  up 
In  India  after  his  conquest : its  flavour 
brought  his  native  country  and  other  dear 
associations  to  memory.  There  are  two 
distinct  species  of  Melons  which  the  people 
class  into  hot  and  cold  ; the  first  ripens  in 


June,  and  is  the  common  Musk  or  Scented 
Melon  of  India;  the  other  ripens  in  July, 
and  Is  the  true  Melon  of  Turklstan ; in 
appearance  It  Is  not  unlike  a water  melon, 
and  comes  to  maturity  after  b«'lng  seven 
months  In  the  ground.  It  is  much  larger 
than  the  common  sort  and  generally  of  an 
oval  shape,  exceeding  two  and  three  feet 
In  circumference.  Some  are  much  larger, 
and  those  which  ripen  in  the  autumn  liave 
exceeded  four  feet.  One  has  a notion  that 
what  is  large  cannot  be  delicate  or  high- 
flavoured  ; but  no  fruit  ran  be  more  lus- 
cious than  the  Melon  of  Bokhara,  nor  do  I 
believe  their  flavour  will  be  credited  by 
any  one  who  has  not  tasted  them.  The 
Melons  of  India,  Cabool,  and  even  Persia, 
bear  no  comparison  with  them  — not  even 
the  celebratt^  fruit  of  Ispahan  itself.  There 
are  various  kinds:  the  best  is  named  Ko- 
kechu,andhas  a green  and  yellow-coloured 
skin  ; another  is  called  Ak  nnluit,  which 
means  white  sugar  candy  ; it  is  yellow  and 
exceedingly  rich.  The  Winter  Melon  isof  a 
dark  green  colour,  railed  Kara  koobuk, 
and  said  to  surpass  all  the  others.  Bokhara 
ap|>ears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
Melon,  having  a dry  climate,  sandy  soil, 
and  great  facilities  for  Irrigation.'  (Burjies' 
Travels  in  Bokhara.) 

Provided  the  soil  is  moist  below,  the 
Melon  succeeds  in  all  countries  where  the 
summer  is  sufllcieiitly  hot,  even  althongli 
the  winters  are  cold,  as  is  the  case  at  Cabul, 
where  severe  winters  are  succeeded  by  very 
hot  summers.  There,  Melons  arc  produced 
In  great  abundance.  Being  an  annual.  Its 
vegetation  only  commences  naturally  when 
the  soli  and  air  are  warm  ; the  fniit  riiH  iis 
in  summer  or  before  winter ; and  the  plant 
then  dies  off  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states  of 
America,  Downing  Informs  us.  Melons  are 
raised  as  Held  crops  by  market  gardeners, 
the  seeds  being  sown  In  the  open  air  in 
May,  and  ri)>c  fruit  is  obtained  in  August. 
In  Australia  likewise  Melons  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  ease  In  extraordlnao' 
abundance.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
Melons,  differing  In  size,  form,  and  colour. 
Some  are  round  or  oblate,  others  oblong  or 
oval;  the  surface  of  some  is  smooth,  of 
others  ribbed,  netted,  or  warted.  The  flesh 
is  either  white,  greenish,  salmon-coloured, 
or  red.  The  green-fleshed  varieties  are 
now  generally  preferred. 

The  Water  Melon,  C.  Citmllns,  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  more  ancient  Introduction 
to  Europe  than  the  foregoing.  Rauwolf,  In 
1574,  found  It  in  abundance  in  the  gardens 
of  Tripoli,  Rama,  and  Aleppo,  under  the 
name  of  Bathieca,  the  root  of  which  word 
Is  from  the  Hebrew  Abbattichim,  one  of 
the  fruits  of  Egypt  which  the  Jews  re- 
gretted in  the  wilderness.  It  still  forma 
chiefly  the  food  and  drink  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  It  la  very  much  cultivated  In  India, 
China,  Cochin-China,  Japan,  the  Indian 
archipelago.  In  America,  and  In  short  in 
most  dry  hot  i«rts  of  the  world,  on  account 
of  Its  abundant  refreshing  juice,  whicli, 
however,  is  nut  so  rich  and  sugary  as  that 
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Of  the  common  Melon.  It  l8  not  esteemed 
m thld  country,  where  it  Is  rarely  jrrown. 

[H.  T.] 

CUCrRniTAOE.^:.  (XhnnfUrobffr,  Cucur- 
bits^  the  Cucumber  and  Gmird  family.)  A 
natural  order  of  poly pet;ilous  and  Kamope- 
talous  calyclfloral  dlcotyk*<loiH,  character- 
ising Lindley‘a  ciicurhlfalalHance.  Succu- 
lent climbing  plants  with  tendrils  In  place 
of  stipules,  alternate  palmaCely-veined 
roimh  leaves,  and  stanilnato  and  pistillate 
flowers.  Calyx  a<lherent,  its  limb  five- 
toothed,  or  obs<dcte.  Petals  four  to  five, 
usually  united  (gamopetalous),  retlculatini. 
Stamens  ffeinTally  five,  distinct  or  com- 
bined ; anthers  long  ami  wax-y.  Ovary 
one-celled,  Inferior,  with  three  parietal 
placentas,  which  often  send  processes  Into 
the  cavity  so  as  to  reach  the  centre,  and 
there  unite;  silginas  thick.  Fruit  succu- 
lent, a pepo  (gourd) ; seeds  flat,  without 
allninien  ; cotyledons  of  the  embryo  leafy. 
Natives  chiefly  of  hot  countries;  they 
abound  in  India  and  South  America,  a few 
are  found  In  the  North  of  Europe  and 
’ North  Atnerica:  some  are  also  met  with  at 
j the  Cai>e  of  (^ooil  fIoi>e  and  in  Australia. 

!!  The  plants  of  this  order  p(»ssess  gene- 
j'  rally  a certain  amount  of  acridity.  Many  of 
I them  are  p^iwerful  purgatives,  such  as  the 
melon,  cucumber,vegetable  marrow,  gourd, 

I pumpkin  and  squash  ; while  of  others  the 
' fruits  are  t^dlhle  when  cultivated.  The 
seeds  arc  usually  hannles'*.  The  pulp  of 
, the  fruit  of  CitrnlUis  Colocynthis^  the  colo- 
: qulntlda,  or  bitter  apple.  Is  the  colocynth 
of  the  shops;  this  Is  supisised  to  be  the 
wild  gourd  of  Scripture.  EcbaUnm  ;>«r- 
gmiA  or  ugreste  {Momnrdica  EUtterium)  Is 
called  squirting  cucumber  on  account  of 
the  elastic  force  with  which  Its  seeds  are 
scattered;  the  dejHjsIt  from  the  fluid  of 
the  fruit  constitutes  the  powerful  purga- 
tive called  elaierium.  CuenmU  mtivns 
Is  the  common  cucumber,  C.  Mdo  the  melon, 
and  C.  CitrnlluHt  the  water-melon.  Cuenr- 
bita  Ptpo,  the  gourd,  is  a scrambling  i>lant, 
to  which  iH-dong  the  vegetable  marrows, 
which  are  edible,  the  orange  gourds,  which 
an*  bitter,  the  egg-gourds,  giraumons, 
crookfiecks,  Turks'  caps,and  warted  gourds. 
C.  maxima,  the  pumpkin,  Invars  Immense 
fruit;  and  C.  Mdopepo,  the  .Squjish,  forms 
abiMli  al)uut  3 ft.  high,  ami  may  he  had 
In  the  shops  under  the  names  of  Patisson, 
Elector's  Cap,  and  Jerusalem  Artich<»ke 
Courd.  Tlie  seeds  of  Uodgeonia  are  eaten  In 
India.  LagenarUi  vulgaris  supplies  fruit, 
which  after  the  pulp  is  removed  is  us«'d 
for  carrying  water,  under  the  name  of 
bottle-gourd.  The  fruit  of  I.uffa  JCggpU- 
ora  la  cut  up  w'hen  dry  and  used  as  a 
flesh  brush,  under  the  name  of  towel-gourd. 
Sechium  edule  yields  an  edible  fruit  called 
choclio  or  chaeba.  The  species  of  lirponia 
are  purgative.  There  are  three  divisions 
of  this  order  : 1.  Xhandirobea*,  anthers  not 
wavy,  placentas  adhering  in  the  axis  of 
the  fruit,  seeds  numerous;  2.  Cucurhiiece, 
anthers  wavy,  placentas  and  seeds  as  In  the 
first;  3.  Sicyew,  placentas  not  projecting 
Into  the  cavy,  se^s  solitary  from  the  top  i 


I of  the  cell.  There  are  about  seventy 
gem'ra,  and  340  species.  Bryonia,  Cdrullue, 
Momordicn,  Luffa,  Cucumis,  Cucurbita^ 
Coccinia,  Trichosanthes,  Tel/a.iria,  Fruilltea, 
and  Sicyos  are  examples.  [J.  II.  B.] 

CrcrnniTA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
Cncurbitncffr’,  and  compo.s(»d  of  herbaceous 
mostly  climbing  plants,  that  arc  natives  of 
hot  countries  in  both  hemispheres,  chiefly 
I within  the  tropics.  A few  are  found  in 
I the  mirth  of  Euroi>e  and  North  America, 
but  India  appears  to  be  their  head 
quarters.  Those  which  are  annuals  readily 
submit  to  the  climate  of  northern  lati- 
tudes during  suniincr.  Althougli  we  best 
know  the  cucurbits  by  the  use  (»f  the 
melon,  cucumber,  vegetable  marrow  and 
similar  plants,  yet  it  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  acrimony  and  a drastic  tendency 
perv.Kle  many  species,  the  fruits  of  some 
of  which  afford  cathartics  of  remarkable 
power.  Such  l>elng the  prixlornlnjint quality 
of  the  family  it  is  well  to  he  cautious  In 
the  use  of  even  the  best  known  species. 
(Lindl.  Vrg.  King.  p.  .31.1.) 

The  Pompion  or  Pumpkin  Gourd,  C. 
Pepo,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  Is 
a tender  or  half-hardy  annual,  a native  of 
Astniehan,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  England  since  1.370.  It  ha.s  large 
rough  heari-slmped  flve-lolicd  leaves,  and 
hisfild  braiichlngtendrlUed slems,  which  in 
g(M)d  soil  will  grow  rapidly  and  c<»ver  a 
large  space  in  the  course  of  a season;  the 
flowers  are  large  deep  yellow.  The  fruit  is 
oblong  egg-shaped,  varying  both  in  form 
and  size,  and  Is  used  for  soups  or  slews, 
but  nmre  fn*quently  in  this  country  it  is 
mixed  with  sliced  apples,  to  which  a little 
sugar  and  spice  arc  added,  and  after  being 
baked  is  eaten  with  butler  under  the  name 
of  pumpkin  pic.  rnifl  according  to 
London,  this  was  the  princiiial  kind  of 
gourtl  cultlvafcd  in  British  gardens — 
111  those  of  the  rich  chiefly  for  ornament, 
and  in  those  of  the  p<w»r,  In  some  parts  of 
England,  as  a culinary  vegetable. 

The  Egg-shaped  nr  Succade  (iourd,  or 
Vegetable  Marrow,  C.  ovi/era  s«cc«d/i, some- 
times regarded  as  a variety  of  C P*T>o,  is 
' liellcvcd  To  have  been  originally  brought 
, from  Per.«Ia,  but  the  date  of  its  Introduc- 
tion is  not  exactly  knowni.  It  is  cue  of 
the  most  valuable  sorts  of  gourd  for  culin- 
ary punioses  that  we  jiossess.  The  plant  is 
similar  in  habit  amlappearance  to  the  other 
I kinds  of  trailing  gourds;  and  the  leaves  arc 
rough,  middle-sized,  and  dcepIy-Ioln*d.  The 
fruit  is  of  an  uniform  pale  greenish  yel- 
low, of  an  elongated  oval-shape,  slightly 
ribbed  and  about  nine  Inches  long.  It  is 
us(*d  In  every  stage  of  its  growth,  ?ind  is 
peruli.arly  tender  and  sweet ; when  very 
young  it  is  good  If  fried  in  batter,  but  It  is 
In  the  InternuHllate  or  half-grown  state 
that  it  deserves  the  name  of  Vegetable 
Marrow.  It  Is  then  excellent  when  plain 
boiled  and  served  with  rich  sauces.  For 
many  years  this  valuable  esculent  was 
only  to  be  met  with  In  the  ganleiis  of  the 
' wealthy,  but  it  Is  now  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  during  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
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mor  and  autumn  It  forms  one  of  our  com- 
mon veRctables. 

The  Melon  Pumpkin,  C.  marima,  fg  one 
of  the  lartfest  examples  of  the  K»uri  trllH*. 
It  iga  natlxe  of  the  Levant, and  Is  reconttal 
to  have  been  introduced  In  1547.  The 
gteiiig  are  aiiKUlar,  rout^h  and  traillnir, irith 
larire  heart-shai>ed  flvt*-lol>ed  tootli-lette<l 
rouKli  leaves.  The  flowers  are  lartre  bell- 
ghaiH'd  deep-<jrange.  The  fruit  Is  roundish, 
often  flattened  at  top  and  Isittom,  slightly 
ribbed,  of  a pale  buff  or  salmon  colour,  and 
thickly  netted  over  Us  surface  with  nar- 
row vermicular  processes.  When  dressed 
it  has  a imculiar  flavour  not  unplea.sant  to 
tlie  taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  carrots  or  turnips.  It  Is  the 
Potiron  of  the  Frencli,  wlio  use  it  largely 
in  soups,  as  well  as  mashed  In  the  manner 
of  potatoes.  In  Nortli  America  It  is  exten- 
Blvely  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
as  it  keeps  well  it  affords  a supply  through 
a great  part  of  the  winter.  Tlie  fruit  often 
attains  a Inrue  size.  One  grown  at  Lus- 
j combe  in  Devonshire  is  mentioned  In  the 
Gordener'f  Mugmine  (vll.  lo'.’i,  as  having 
] weighed  245  lbs.  Another,  grown  at  Lord 
Itodney's  in  18.44,  weighed  2i2!hs.,  and  was 
! s ft.  round.  Yellow,  green,  and  grey  varle- 
I ties  are  cultivated. 

j Besides  the  gourds  just  noticed  as  being 
the  sorts  that  have  l>een  longest  cultivated 
and  ticst  known  in  this  country,  there  arc 
many  other  sorts  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Among  these  we  would  particularly 
mention  the  Custard  Marrow  Sijuash,  and 
the  itnproved  Custard  Marrow  or  Busli 
j cviuasli,  iKilh  of  which  are  prolifle  and 
1 highly  esteemed  for  tlicir  su|«'rior  excel- 
lence, lus  well  as  for  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  fruit,  which  for  culinary  purposes 
are  remarkably  handsome  atid  in  great 
; reiiuest.  Many  kinds  of  gourds  are  also 
j exceedingly  ornamentaL  [W.  B.  B.] 

I CUDBEAR.  A name  given  in  Scotland 
I to  a crimson  dye  prepared  from  Ltetmunt 
tartarai  and  some  other  lichens,  by  treat- 
ing tlieni  with  alkaline  sutjstances.  The 
collectlou  of  the  liclieu  formerly  employed 
a great  numla-r  of  liaiids,  but  it  is  now 
I much  neglected.  A iierson  so  employed 
could  enni  fourteen  shillings  a week,  tlie 
' lichen  lieiiig  sold  at  about  three  halfpence 
a ismnd.  It  is  now  i>rliicipally  procured 
from  Sweden  and  Norway,  tlie  manufac- 
ture being  cliiefly  in  the  li.ands  of  the 
English.  The  n.ame  was  derived  from  Dr. 
Cutliliert  tiordoH  who  first  Introduced  the 
manufacture  In  Glasgow.  [M.  J.  B.j 

CUDRANIA.  Climbing  spiny  shrubs, 
j lielonging  to  the  Artorarjuiceir ; they  are 
natives  of  tlie  Moluccas,  Pliilliiplnes,  and 
India,  and  have  entire  ditecious  flowers, 
the  females  in  globose  or  oblong  heads, 
eacli  with  a four-leaved  perianth,  and  a 
liendulous  ovule.  [M.  T.  M.J 

CUDWEED.  The  common  name  for 
Gnaphulium, 

CUICHUNCHULLI.  lonidium  micro- 
I phpUuin. 


OCITLAUZINA.  Odontoglotsuia.  j 

CUJU.MART  BEANS.  The  fruits  of 
Apdendron  Cvjuviary.  \ 

CULANTUILLO.  The  Chilian  name  for 
Tetilla,  an  astringent  plant.  1 

CULCASt.A.  A little  known  genus  of 
Aracetr,  comprising  a tropical  .African  spe- 
cies, with  entire  stalked  leave.*,  and  a 
brownish  spatlie  enclosing  a spadix  bear-  i 
ing  male  and  female  flowers,  and  Interme-  ' 
dlate  rudimentary  organs.  Ovaries  crowded, 
each  xvlth  one  ovule.  [M.  T.  M.J 

CULCITA.  Dicksmiia  Cideito.  The 
name  lias  sometimes  been  used  generically 
to  separate  tills  si>ecles  from  the  rest  of 
the  genus  Dicksmia.  [T.  M.J 

CULCITIUM.  A genus  of  CompoRiifr, 
composed  of  woolly  herbs  or  small  bushes 
found  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Columbia 
near  the  snow  limit  at  an  elevation  of 
14,000  or  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  * 
sea.  Tlie  name  derived  from  Ciilcita,  a 1 
cushion,  is  given,  because  all  parts  of  the  j 
plants,  except  the  upiier  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  a few,  are  covered  wltli  dense 
white  or  rusty  coloured  woolly  hairs, 
wtilch  serve  as  beds  for  those  travellers  ' 
who  may  be  forced  to  spend  the  niglit  in 
the  open  air  at  tills  great  elevation.  Tlie 
manner  of  making  tlie  bed  is,  by  first 
amassing  a quantity  of  the  plants,  and 
after  taking  the  soft  woolly  iiappus  from 
the  flowers,  laying  the  branclies,  w Ith  the 
leaves  attached,  on  the  ground.  On  this 
first  layer  the  soft  warm  pappus  hairs  are  ‘ 
scattered,  tlien  a third  layer  is  placed  of  ! 
leaves  only,  and,  lastly,  another  layer  of 
pappus  liairs.  On  this  couch  tlie  traveller 
reposes  after  the  tolls  of  tlie  day  without 
fear  of  frozen  limbs.  Tlie  genus  Eapcletia 
also  belongs  to  tliis  family,  and  growing 
on  the  lilgli  Andes,  bears  much  resem- 
bl.ince  to  this  In  tlie  woolly  clothing  of  tlie 
leaves  and  stems,  but  tlie  present  Is  easily 
dlstlnguislied  from  it,  the  florets  being  all 
tubular,  while  in  Esj)cletia  there  is  an 
outer  row  of  strap-shaiicd  florets  in  tlie 
flower-head.  Their  nearest  relationship  Is 
to  tlie  groundsels,  .Scficcid,  from  which  they 
may  be  at  once  recognised  by  their  aiqiear- 
ance.  About  a dozen  s|>eries  are  knowm, 
some  attaining  a height  of  live  or  six  feet, 
and  liaving  lance-shaped  root  leaves  from 
six  inches  to  a foot  in  length  clasping 
thestem  witli  their  sheathing  liases ; these 
are  sometimes  called  Lion's  ear.  [A.  A.  B.J 

CULEN.  A Chilian  name  for  Psoralea 
glandidoea, 

CULILAWAN  BARK.  Tlie  hark  of  Cin- 
namomum  CuUlaican,  or  Clove  Bark. 

CULLUMIA.  A genus  of  little  Caiie 
bushes  lielonging  to  the  composite  family, 
and  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the 
achenes  being  destitute  of  pappus,  as  well 
as  by  the  curiously  spinous  margins  of  the 
leaves.  Tlie.se  are  seldom  more  than  an 
Inch  long  cgenerally  much  shorter),  oblong 
in  form,  sessile,  and  often  closely  pressed 
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to  the  stem.  In  a (treat  many  the  manrlns  | 
are  bordered  with  a sinitle  row  of  slender 
brlst  les  about  an  ci(thth  of  an  inch  in  Iciigt  h 
and  ill  a few  there  is  a double  row  of  tliese 
bristles,  one  set  pointing:  upwards,  the 
other  directed  downwards.  In  all  cases 
the  leaves  are  terminated  by  a bristle. 
The  yellow  llower-heads  are  single  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  half  an  inch  or 
more  In  diameter.  The  scales  of  the 
t Involucre,  In  many  rows,  are  furnished  with 
bristles  like  the  leaves.  The  florets  of  the 
outer  row  are  strap-shaped  and  barren,  of 
the  Inner  tubular  and  fertile.  Abouttwenty 
species  are  enumerated.  CA.  A.  B.] 

CULM.  The  straw  of  com ; a kind  of 
. hollow  stem. 

CULMIFEROUS.  Producing  culms. 

: CULVER’S  ROOT  orCULVER’S  PHYSIC. 
American  names  for  Veronica  virginica. 

' CUMIN  or  CUMMIN.  Cuminum  Cymi- 
ntim.  — , BLACK.  The  puiigrent  seeds  of 
A'igella  satieo.  — , SWEET.  The  Anise, 
Pim^nclla  Anisum.  — , WILD.  Lagiieeia 
cuminoides. 

CUMIN  CORNU.  (Fr.)  Bypeeman  pro- 
eumbmt.  — , NOIR.  BigeUa  aativa. 

CUMINUM.  Fennel-like  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  UmbeHiferas,  and  botanically 
characterised  by  the  prescuco  of  both 
general  and  partial  Involucres,  the  latter 
one-sided;  by  the  calyx  having  five  lance- 
shaped teeth  ; and  by  the  elongated  fruits, 
slightly  contracted  at  the  side,  and  each 
half  jirovlded  with  live  thread-like  rid(res, 
and  four  Intermediate  ones  more  promi- 
nent and  slightly  prickly,  beneath  each  of 
which  there  is  an  oil  channel  or  vitta. 
The  cumin  seeds  or  fruits  are  the  produce 
of  C.  Cyminum.  They  are  much  like  those 
of  caraway,  but  larger  and  of  lighter 
colour,  and  with  nine  in  place  of  five 
. ridges  on  each  half  of  the  fruit.  They  are 
but  little  used,  as  caraways  arc  more agree- 
i able  and  more  clllcacious.  The  seeds  of 
I cumin  smoked  were  considered  by  tlie 
, antients  to  produce  pallor  of  the  counten- 
ance. [M.  T.  M.] 

I CUMINGIA.  A genus  of  Liliacere,  con- 
' slating  of  bulbous  Chilian  herbs,  with  lin- 
ear-lanceolate nervose  leaves,  and  branched 
scapes  bearing  panicles  of  nodding  blue 
I flowers.  The  perianth  Is  bell-sliaped,  the 
tube  adhering  to  the  liase  of  the  ovary, 
the  limb  six-|>arted  with  spreading  seg- 
I nients.  The  six  stamens  are  inserted  In 
the  tube,  and  have  short  compressed  flla- 
nients ; the  ovary  is  three-celled  with 
many  ovules,  the  style  subulate  and  the 
I stigrma  simple.  The  genus  is  near  Conan- 
I thera,  but  differs  in  having  a less  divided 
lierianth,  in  the  same  way  as  Uyacinthu* 

I differs  from  Srilla.  C.  campanulata  is  a 
very  Interesting  plant,  with  llnear-chan- 
nelled  leaves,  and  a stem  from  a span  to 
I a foot  high,  bearing  a racemose  panicle 
at  top,  the  flowers  violet,  paler  in  the 
i throat  around  whlcn  they  are  spotted  with 
. blackish  purple.  CT.  M.] 


CUNEATE,  CUNEIFORM.  fYcdgre- 
shaped.  Inversely  triangular, with)  aunded 
angles. 

CUNICULATE.  Traversed  by  a long 
passage,  open  at  one  end,  as  the  p .-duncle 
of  Tropaolum. 

CUNILA.  A genus  of  LoMohe,  ( ontain- 
Ing  several  species  of  perennial  h jrbs  or 
undershrubs,  natives  of  N.  Amerlc! . Thcy 
have  small  white  or  puri>lish  flowci  s,  In  co-  1 
rymbed  cymes  or  closeclusters.  T1  e calyx 
is  ovate-tubular,  equally  flve-tootl  cd,  and 
hairy  In  the  throat ; the  corolla  is  two- 
lipp^,  with  the  upper  Up  erect,  iattish, 
mostly  notched,  and  the  lower  somewhat 
equally  three-cleft;  the  two  Inferior  sta- 
mens, which  alone  are  fertile,  are  erect, 
exserted,  and  distant,  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  superior  stamens ; the  apex  of 
the  style  is  shortly  bifld  with  subulate 
lubes.  The  nucule  is  smooth.  [ W.  C.] 

CUNIX.  The  separable  space  which  In- 
tervenes between  the  wood  and  hark  of 
exogens  ; an  obsolete  word. 

CUNNINGHAMIA.  A lofty  evergreen 
tree,  forming  a genus  of  Coni/era  of  tlie 
suborder  or  trilKi  Abietineee.  Th<i  linear  i 
falcate  or  lanceolate  stillly-polntec.  leaves  ' 
are  nearly  those  of  the  American  Arauca- 
rias, but  of  a brighter  green  and  less  rigid. 
In  the  flowers  and  cones,  the  genus  Is 
nearly  related  to  Pimu,  but  there  are  three 
or  four  anther-cells  Instead  of  two  to  each 
scale  of  the  male  catkins,  and  three  instead 
of  two  ovules  or  seeds  to  each  scale  of 
the  females.  C.  sinensis,  the  only  species 
known,  is  a native  of  South  China,  and  too 
tender  for  our  climate  without  protection  ; 
but  It  la  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  our 
conservatories,  where,  from  the  elegance 
of  Its  habit,  it  Is  a welcome  inmate  when 
there  Is  room  fur  its  development. 

CUNONIA.  A genus  of  Cunonloceo!,  con- 
sisting of  a small  tree  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  Is  called  Rood  Ebte  by 
the  Dutch  colonists.  It  has  reddish  twigs, 
and  opposite  pinnate  leaves  with  oblong 
coriaceous  serrated  leaflets,  and  ovate  cadu- 
cons  stipules.  The  dense  racemes  of  small 
white  flowers  are  axillary  and  opposite, 
witli  the  pedicels  fascicled;  calyx  flve- 
parled,  deciduous  ; corolla  of  five  oblong 
petals  ; stamens  ten ; ovary  free,  with  two 
diverging  styles ; capsule  conical,  two- 
celled,  separable  into  two  many-celled  car- 
pels. [J.  T.  6.] 

CUNONIACE.i!.  iOchranthacew,  Cunoni- 
ads.)  A family  of  dicotyledons,  closely 
allied  to  .’iaxi/'ragaear,  and  very  generally 
considered  as  a tribe  only  of  that  family, 
differing  more  In  their  habit  than  in  tlic 
structure  of  their  flowers  or  fruit.  They 
are  shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  leaves, 
simple  or  compound,  and  hare  stipules  be- 
tween the  leaf-stalks.  The  calyx  Is  half- 
superior  or  nearly  luferlor,  the  petals  and 
stamens  perigynous,  the  latter  dellnlte  or 
more  rarely  indeflnite.  The  ovary  Is  two- 
celled,  with  two  or  more  ovules  In  each 
cell ; the  styles  usually  distinct;  the  fruit 
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capsular  or  indehlscent.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  tropical  regions  or  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere, and  especially  of  Australia. 
There  are  above  a hundred  species,  dis- 
tributed Into  about  twenty  genera,  among 
which  may  be  cited  as  the  most  generally 
known,  Weinmannia,  CalHcoma,  Acraphyl- 
him,  Ceratopetalum,  Cunonia,  Caldcluvia, 

1 Belangera,  &c. 

I CCPANIA.  A large  genus  oftrees  or  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Sapindacea,  numbering 
upw.ards  of  flfty  species,  more  or  less  fre- 
quent in  all  tropica]  countries,  but  found  In 
greatest  numbers  in  South  America.  They 
are  distinguished  from  their  near  allies  by 
having  a dry  eapsular  fruit,  which  bursts 
when  ripe  : those  genera  more  immediately 
related  to  them  having  more  or  less  fleshy 
fruits  which  do  not  burst  when  ripe.  In 
all  cases  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  varying  In 
length  from  six  Inches  to  two  feet,  and 
composed  of  few  or  many  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  small,  generally  green  or  white, 
and  arranged  In  terminal  or  axillary  ra- 
cemes or  panicles : some  of  them  contain 
stamens  only,  others  both  stamens  and 
pistil.  The  calyx  Is  flve-parted ; the  petals 
fl  ve,wlth  or  without  a little  scale-llke  appen- 
dage : and  surrounding  the  ovary  Is  a fleshy 
ring.  Inside  of  which  the  stamens  (eight  to 
ten  In  number)  are  Inserted.  The  ovary  Is 
crowned  with  a simple  style,  generally  trlfld 
at  the  top,  and  becomes  when  ripe  a two 
or  thrce-lobed  capsule,  woody  or  thin  In 
texture,  with  two  or  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  seed  ; the  hatter  In  all  the  si>e- 
cles  arc  furnished  with  a large  or  small 
fleshy  cup-shaped  aril,  which  Is  frequently 
of  a bright  yellow  colour,  while  the  outer 
coating  of  the  seed  Is  generally  black 
and  polished.  C.  edulie,  the  Akee  Tree, 
is  sometimes  called  Blighia  eapida:  which 
gee.  The  Tulip  Wood  of  easteni  tropical 
Australia  Is  furnished  by  the  Cupania  or 
Ifarpulia  pendula,  a tree  of  lofty  growth, 
■with  a stem  varying  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  Inches  In  diameter.  The  light 
coloured  wood  Is  Interspersed  with  darker 
mahogany-coloured  patches,  and  Is  sus- 
ceptible of  a high  polish  ; It  bears  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Tamarind 
tree.  A very  curious  circumstance  has 
l>een  noticed  by  Mr.  .Spruce  In  connection 
with  the  seeds  of  C.  cineren,  a Peruvian 
tn'cwith  pinnate  leaves,  and  wedge-shaped 
leaflets  covered  underneath  with  a white 
down.  He  says,  ‘ The  embryos  fall  out  of 
the  seeds,  while  the  outer  coating  or  husk 
of  the  seeds  with  their  aril  contained  In 
the  burst  capsules  still  remain  on  the  tree.' 
Loblolly-wood  Is  the  name  given  In  Jamaica 
to  the  wood  of  a number  of  trees  of  this 
genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CUP  FLOWER.  SajphanthuB  elegant. 

CUP  GOLDILOCKS.  Trichomanet  radi- 
cans. 

CUPHEA.  A genus  of  Lythraeeer,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  often 
viscid,  natives  of  Tropical  America,  one 
species  extending  northwards  as  far  as 
New  York.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  rarely 


I verticillate,  entire ; flowers  solitary,  on  I 
' short  often-curved  stalks,  and  not  unfre-  ’ 

• quently  arranged  In  a racemose  manner,  ! 
purple,  red  or  white;  calyx  tubular.  In-  ! 
flated  below,  and  gibbous  or  spurred  at  the  I 
base  on  the  upper  side,  strongly  nerved,  : 

• the  limb  plaited  and  six-toothed,  often  with  ' 
. six  smaller  Intermediate  teeth,  the  whole 

coloured  and  often  forming  the  most  con-  ; 
splcuous  part  of  the  flower;  petals  six, 
rarely  absent,  unequal,  the  two  uppermost 
generally  much  larger  than  the  others : 
stamens  about  twelve,  unequal,  in  two 
\ sets ; ovary  free,  one  or  two-celled,  few 
ovuled,  with  a slender  style  and  two-Iobed 
stigma.  Capsule  oblong,  usually  ruptured 
I before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  In  which  case  the 
placentas  with  the  seeds  attached,  pro- 
trude. C"I-  'f.  S.] 

CUPIDONE.  (Fr.)  Catananche  ccenilea. 

CUP-PLANT.  An  American  name  for 
Sitphium  per/oliatvm. 

CUPRESSUS.  A genus  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  giving  its  name  to  the 
tribe  Ciipressinea,  of  the  family  of  conifers. 
Their  foliage  Is  not  often  to  lie  distin- 
guished from  that  of  some  siiecies  of  jiini- 
per,  consisting,  as  in  that  genus,  of  either 
small  scale-llke  closely-appressed  leaves, 
or  of  longer  linear  spreading  ones,  acute 
or  acuminate,  always  opposite,  and  Isith 
forms  occurring  sometimes  In  different 
parts  of  the  same  tree  or  shrub.  The  fruit  or 
cone  Is,  however,  very  different  from  that 
of  Juniperut,  being  much  larger,  with 
pelbate  woody  scales  opening  to  let  out  the 
seed.s  when  ripe,  and  not  at  all  succulent; 
and  the  seeds  are  winged.  There  arc  about 
ten  species  natives  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, all  extratroplcal  or  penetrating 
Into  the  tropics  only  In  mountain  regions. 
They  may  be  readily  distributed  into 
two  sections,  considered  sometimes  as  dis- 
tinct genera:  C«;)Tes(ms  proper,  with  seve- 
ral seeds  under  each  scale  of  the  cone ; and 
Chamceeyparit,  with  two  seeds  only  to  each 
scale.  But  the  species  themselves  are  very 
diflicolt  to  mark  out,  being  distinguished 
rather  by  general  habit  than  by  any  very 
positive  botanical  character. 

C.  tempen'ire^is  of  LInntens,  the  common 
Cypress,  is  a native  of  Persia  and  the 
I.evant,  but  so  generally  planted  In  the 
East  that  the  precise  limits  of  its  indige- 
nous area  have  not  been  ■well  ascertained. 
It  has  two  very  remarkable  forms.  One, 
C.  fattigiata,  with  erect  closeIy-api>ressed 
hmnehes,  is  the  well-known  tall  Cypress, 
celebrated  by  Oriental  poets  for  its  elegant 
slender  pyramidal  form,  and  extensively 
planted  In  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  especially  In  Mahommedan  and  Ar- 
menian burial  grounds.  It  will  there  reach 
a height  of  above  sixty  feet,  densely  clothed 
with  leafy  compact  branches  to  within  four 
or  live  feet  of  Its  base,  the  trunk  below  the 
branches  attaining  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
In  circumference.  In  our  country,  how- 
ever, It  Is  only  In  a few  favoured  spots  that 
It  will  rise  much  above  a bush  of  ten  to 
I fifteen  feet,  for  it  is  of  very  slow  growth. 
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and  much  liable  to  Injury  fmm  wind  ami 
sever*  froat.  The  second  variety.  C.  ftori-  : 
tontaiu,  or  spreading  Cypress,  willi  all  Its 
branches  more  or  less  spreading  ornulte 
horliontal.  Is  so  different  in  asiwct  that  It 
would  be  difflcult  to  eoncelve  It  to  l>eluuit 
to  the  same  species,  were  It  not  that  It  will 
trequently  spring  from  the  seed  of  a /ns- 1 
tigiata.  In  the  south  of  Euroiw  it  readily 
grows  to  a tree,  having  much  the  form  of 
a Cedar,  but  it  is  seldom  planted  in  Eng- 
land. 

C.tontlota,  from  the  Himalaya,  Is  one  of 
the  most  elegantof  modem  introductions  to 
ourpinetumsandshniblieries;  the  branches 
are  erect  or  ascending,  but  less  compact 
tiian  in  the  common  tall  cypress  and  the 
colour  Is  not  so  dark.  It  Is  banly  enough 
to  bear  well  the  ciniiate  of  some  parts  of 
England,  but  in  others  suffers  much  in 
sevens  winters.  C.  glniicn,  another  East  , 
Indian  species.  Is  much  more  tender,  and  [ 
will  seldom  outlive  our  winters  without  . 
proteetlon,  hut  It  Is  much  planted  In  l^)rtu- 
gal,  and  has  tlience  anjulred  the  name  of  C.  j 
Intitaniea.  C.  funtbrit,  from  North  China, 
with  its  long  branches,  said  to  droop  like  ; 
those  of  a Weeping  Willow,  promises  to  lie  | 
a valualile  addition  to  our  hardy  ever- 
greens. To  these  must  be  added  C.  macro- 
enrpn  and  Gotvniana,  both  Califoniian.  The 
llrst  a noble  tree  with  the  habit  of  C.  tern- 
perrirens,  the  second  of  much  smaller  di- 
mensions and  with  a less  comiaict  habit. 

Of  the  scetion  Chamacyparit,  two  spe- 
cies, C.  Ihiioidet  and  C.  niUkaeiuin  (Thu)op- 
SIS  nutkaentia  of  our  garden  catalogues), 
from  North  America,  and  C.  agvarrom  (lie- 
tiuoapnra  aqiutrrota  of  our  garden  cata- 
logues) from  Japan,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
our  plantations  of  conifers. 

CCI’ULE.  Tliecupor  husk  of  the  acorn, 
Spanish  chesnut,  &c. ; a collertinn  of 
bracts ; a sort  of  involucre  ; a cup-hke  body 
found  in  such  fungals  as  Peziza. 

CtJPCLA-SHAPED.  Slightly  concave, 
with  a nearly  entire  margin ; as  the  caly j 
of  Citrua,  or  the  cup  of  an  aconi. 

CUll.kGE.  (Fr.)  Polygonum  Ilydropiper. 

CrilANA  WOOD.  The  wood  of  Idea 
altiaaima. 

CCRATELLA.  A genus  of  small  trees 
from  Tropical  America,  belonging  to  DiUe- 
nmre/v,  with  alternate  ovate  rough  leaves 
often  with  winged  leaf  stalks;  llowers 
small,  white,  racemose ; calyx  of  four  un- 
e<iunl  roundish  sepals ; petals  four  or  live; 
stamens  numerous;  ovaries  two,  subglo, 
bose,  united  at  the  h.ase,  with  snblateral 
styles ; caiisules  leathery,  hispid,  one-celled, 
two-seeded;  seetls  with  a membranous 
aril.  The  rough  leaves  of  C.  americana 
are  used  in  Uulana  for  polishing.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CrnCAS.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacea 
formed  tor  the  reception  of  the  Phj  ale-nut 
tree,  C.  purguTU,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
calM,  Jatrophn  Cureaa.  It  differs  from 
Jalmpha  merely  in  having  a lK'll-shai>ed 
corolla,  while  the  latter  has  a corolla  of 


live  dlstint  petals.  It  forms  a large  bush 
or  sometin  es  a tree  of  twenty  feet  high,  1 
with  soft  I pongy  wood  and  smooth  hark, 
and  is  Ini  Igenous  In  Tropical  America, 
hut  Is  verj  generally  found  in  all  tropical  | 
countries,  eliig  cultivated  for  tlie  imrga- 
tive  oil  of  he  seeds.  Its  leaves,  generally 
crowded  ai  the  ai>ex  of  the  branches,  are 
smooth,  en  Ire,  and  heart-shaped,  or  more 
commonly  hree  or  Ilve-loix-d,  and  includ- 
ing the  su  Ike,  from  six  to  eight  Inches  In 
length.  T1  e small  green  flowers  are  sup- 
ported on  t alked  cymes  aliout  the  length 
of  the  lea  es;  the  males  occupy  the  ex- 
tremities o the  ramlfleatlons,  and  the  fe- 
males the  I irks.  The  former  have  a calyx  : 
of  five  leav  ;s  ; a iK'll-shaped  condla  with  a 
llve-Iohcd  lorder;  and  a double  stamen-  i 
tube  of  ten  stamens,  the  five  Inner  longer 
than  the  ot  lers.  The  females  have  a simi- 
lar calyx  I nd  corolla,  and  a three-lolied 
ovao’  crow  led  with  a tripartite  style,  each 
branch  fori  ed  at  the  apex. 

Dr.  Denni  tt  In  his  Oatheringa  of  a Satu- 
raliat,  states  that  this  tree  ‘contains  a 
milky  acrlt  glutinous  juice,  which  when 
dropped  on  white  linen  produces  an  indeli- 
ble stain,  at  llrst  of  a light  blue  colour,  but 
after  lieing  washed,  changing  to  a perma- 
nent brown:  it  might  therefore  form  a 
very  excellent  marking  Ink.  The  fruit  Is 
globular  and  fleshy,  about  the  site  of  a 
filbert,  and  contains  three  seeds  in  distinct 
cells.  When  immature.  It  is  of  a green 
colour,  and  when  ripe  black.  On  removing 
the  husk  from  the  oblong  seeds,  a white 
kernel  remains,  which  contains  much  oil, 
and  has  an  agreeable  ahnond-Ilke  taste. 
The  seeds  are  collected  by  the  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  purimse  of 
expressing  the  oil,  which  they  use  fur 
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burning  In  their  lamps,  ns  well  a*  for  medi- 
cinal iiurposes.  The  leaves  are  employed 
for  fomentations,  and  the  juice  of  the 
young  buds  or  other  psirts  of  the  tree  ns  a 
lienellcial  application  to  the  ulcerateil  sur- 
face of  wounds.’  The  seeds  are  employed 
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by  the  native  dortor*  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  are  considered  excellent  and 
mild  pursratives.  In  doses  of  from  one  to 
four  seeds.  The  effects  which  result  from 
an  overdose  are  vomiting,  purging,  a burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  a determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
The  only  antidote  used  by  native  prac- 
titioners Is  cold  water:  warm  water  they 
afflnn  would  be  Injurious.  Thekemcisare 
administered  entire,  or  are  pounded  In  a 
I mortar  with  water,  and  after  l>elng  strained 
given  as  a draught.  Dr.  Bennett  has 
himgelf  administered  these  seeds  to  Euro- 
l>eaiis,  hut  has  found  their  effects  very 
Irregular,  and  oceaslonlng  In  all  cases  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  bowels,  followed 
with  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  oil  Is  8!ild  to  be  sometimes  boiled 
with  oxide  of  Iron,  and  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a varnish.  It  Is  of  a light  colour,  and  : 
lias  been  Imported  Into  England  and  used 
03  a substitute  for  linseed  oil,  as  well  as  for 
dressing  cloth,  burning  In  l.amps,  Ac  Us 
qualities  differ  little  from  those  of  castor 
oil  acconling  to  Dr.  Chrlstison,  who  says  , 
that  twelve  or  flfteen  droiis  of  it  are  equal  ■ 
to  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  The  white  milky  : 
juiee  In  which  the  plant  abounds  Is  re- 1 
ported  as  having  healing  properties,  and  ' 
a decoction  of  the  leaves  Is  used  In  the 
Cape  lie  Verd  Islands  to  excite  secretion  of  i 
milk  in  women. 

The  only  other  species  of  the  genus  Is 
C.  spalhulata,  sometimes  called  iinzinna 
spnthulnta,  a low  bush  found  In  Mexico, 
with  stout  succulent  stems,  having  ollve- 
coloured  liark,  and  furnished  with  nume- 
rous warty  excrescences  from  which  the 
leaves  and  flowers  arise.  The  former  are 
small  and  si>atbulatc,  and  the  latter  itwon- 
splcuous.  [A.  A B.]  j 

CURCPLinO.  A genus  of  hypoxidsi 
found  In  extratropical  .gouth  Africa,  in ; 
tropical  New  Holland,  and  In  India.  They  ! 
are  herbs  with  grassy  ribbed  leaves,  and  | 
short  acapaceous  spikes  or  fascleles  of 
small  inconspicnoiis  flowers,  which  have  a 
cylindrical  tulie  adhering  to  the  style,  a 
regtilar  spreading  six-parted  limb,  and  six 
stamens  Inserted  lii  the  mouth  of  the  tul>e. 
The  roots  of  C.  nrehioiden  are  hitter  and 
aromatic,  and  are  used  medicinally  in  In- 
dia; while  those  of  C.  ttam  are  eaten  In 
the  Marianne  Islaiids.  [T.  M.] 

CrncUMA.  A genus  of  Zingiberaceir, 
consisting  of  plants  with  perennial  root- , 
stocKs  and  annual  stems.  The  flowers  are  i 
In  spikes  with  concave  bracts;  they  havea 
tubular  three-toothed  ealyx:  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  Is  dilated  atmve,  live  of  Its  lobes 
are  e<|ual,  but  the  middle  one  of  the  Inner 
row  or  the  lip  Is  larger  and  spreading ; the 
fliament  is  peWIold,  three-Iobed  at  the  top, 
with  a two-spurred  anther  on  the  middle 
lota*.  The  substance  called  Turmeric  con- 
sists of  the  old  tul)cra  of  C.  longa,  and 
perhaps  some  other  si>erles.  The  powder 
Is  usetl  ns  a mild  aromatie,  and  for  other 
metllelnal  purposes  In  India.  It  enters 
Into  the  eomposltlon  of  curry  powder,  and 
is  used  as  a chemical  test  for  (he  presence 


of  alkalies,  wlileh  change  Its  yellow  colour  I 
to  a reddlsli  brown.  The  young  colourless  ! 
tubers  of  this  plant  funilsli  a sort  of  arrow-  i 
root ; another  species,  however,  C.  angurti- 
folia,  furnishes  East  Indian  arrowroot,  ' 
which  Is  prepared  by  bruising  and  powder-  ^ 
Ing  the  tubers,  and  throwing  the  powder  ; 
Into  water,  which  is  fre«tuently  changed 
till  the  starch  loses  Its  originally  bitter  ; 
taste.  C.  ruhrsceiix  and  C.  leiicorhiza  also  : 
furnish  starch.  C.  nromatica  and  C.  Znlo-  I 
ariufurnish  Zedoarj"  tulters,  which  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  India  as  aromatic  tonics, 
and  as  a perfume.  Several  species  with  i 
yellow  or  reddish  flowers  are  cultivated 
In  hot-houses.  PI.  T.  M.] 

CITRE.  A formidable  disease  In  potatoes, 
rcfcrrlble  to  Chlorosis, In  which  the  tubers 
produce  deformed  curled  shoots  of  a pallid 
tint,  which  are  never  perfectly  developed, 
and  give  rise  to  minute  tubers.  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  tubers  being  over- 
ripe. It  is,  however,  a local  disease,  and  Is 
quite  unknown  In  many  districts.  It  must 
not  be  confoundeil  with  a curled  state  of 
the  foliage,  which  arises  from  the  prestmee 
of  aphides.  [M.J.  B.] 

CURLS,  BLUE.  An  American  name  for 
Trichostema. 

CURRANT.  The  common  name  for  Eibes, 
but  especially  applied  to  Ribesrubrtim,  the 
red,  and  R.  nigrum,  the  black  currant  of 
the  gardens.  The  currants  of  the  shops 
are  the  dried  berries  of  the  Coritithian 
grai'e.  — , AUSTRALIAN.  Lencopogon 
Richei.  —,  INDIAN.  An  American  name 
tor  Sgmphuricarpits  rnlgarif.  — .NATIVE, 
of  New  South  Wales.  Leuenpogon  Richei.  \ 
— , NATIVE,  of  T.ismanla.  A name  applied  ; 
to  some  species  of  Cuprosma.  i 

CURRANTWORTS.  A name  given  by  ! 
Lindicy  to  the  Grossulariacea:. 

CURRA-TOW.  Ananaesa  Sagenaria.  j 

CURRORIA.  A genus  of  AscIeptVidnccop,  j 
containing  a single  species  from  Western  | 
Tropical  Africa.  It  has  a five-parted  calyx,  ! 
with  ovate-lanceolate  sepals;  the  corolla  ; 
tube  is  short  and  subglolmse,  the  divisions 
of  the  limb  are  IlneHr-lanceoInte,  and  have 
a twisted  ipstlvatlon  ; there  are  five  linear 
scales  In  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  the 
gynosteglum  is  included ; the  pollen  masses 
are  slightly  stalked  ami  erect ; and  the 
stigma  is  short.  [W.  C.j 

CURRY-LEAP  TREE.  Bergera  Kunigii. 

CURTLSIA.  A genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  eornels,  having  a four-parted 
calyx,  four  blunt  pedals,  four  stamens  al- 
ternate with  them,  and  a stone  fruit,  the 
hard  part  of  which  is  four  or  flvc-celled. 
The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  a welhknown  English  Botanist. 
The  only  species  is  a large  and  fine  tree,  a 
native  of  the  Ca|ie,  with  opposite  shining 
broad  or  toothed  leaves,  of  a rusty  colour 
iieneath  : the  flowers  small  and  numerous. 
The  natives  of  the  region  where  It  almunds 
employ  it  to  form  shafts  for  their  javelins 
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or  assatrays : hence  the  common  name  As- 1 
sa*fay  Tree.  [G.  D.]  ' 

I CURVATIV'E.  When  the  raanrins  are 
sHtrhtly  turned  up  or  down,  without  any 
sensible  bending  Inwards. 

OITRVE-RIBRED.  When  the  ribs  of  a 
leaf  describe  curves,  and  meet  at  tlie  point ; 
as  in  Plantago  laiiceolala. 

CURVISERVED,  CURVE-VEIXED.  The 
same  as  Convergentl  iiervose. 

CrsCO  BARK.  A kind  of  cinchona 
bark. 

CrSCUTACE.R.  (.Dodders.)  A natural 
order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons,  bclong- 
ing  to  LIndIcy's  solaual  alliance.  The 
puinte  are  included  by  some  In  a suborder 
of  Cmvolviilaceir.  I.ealles3  parasitic  twin- 
ing herbs,  with  flowers  in  dense  clusters. 
Calyx  inferior,  four  to  Bve-parted  ; corolla 
persistent,  four  to  flve-cleft ; scales  alter- 
nating with  the  segments  of  the  corolla, 
and  adhering  to  them  ; stamens  four  to 
five;  ovary  two-celled,  with  two  ovules  in 
each  cavity  ; styles  two  or  wanting ; fruit 
two-cclled,  either  capsular  or  succulent : 
seeds  with  fleshy  albumen  ; embryo  spiral, 
flilform,  having  no  cotyledons.  The  seeds  | 
germinate  In  the  soil  In  the  u.sual  way.  and 
afterwards  become  true  parasites  by  attach- 
I Ing  themselves  to  plants  in  their  vicinity,  j 
' and  growing  at  their  expense.  Some  of  j 
I them  destroy  flax,  clover,  and  other  crops,  i 
Dodder,  nr  sctildwced.  Is  also  the  pest  of 
beans  and  hops  In  some  places.  These  j 
parasites  are  found  in  the  temperate  re-  j 
1 gions  of  both  hemlsplieres.  They  seem 
also  to  possess  acrid  and  purgative  quali- 
ties. The  farmer  requires  to  take  care 
that  dodder  seeds  are  not  mixed  with 
tliose  of  his  crops.  They  may  be  separated 
l>y  careful  sifting.  Tliere  are  upwards  of 
fifty  species  Included  in  four  genera,  of 
1 which  OitsciUa,  Lepidanche,  and  Epilinella 
arc  ex.omples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

i Cr.?CDTA.  The  Dodders,  a genus  of 
annual  leafless  |>arasltlc  plants,  the  stems 
of  w hlch  consist  of  small  wlre-lIke  tendrils 
that  twine  round  the  plant  destined  to  be 
tlie  foster  parent,  and  into  the  texture  of 
which  they  send  out  aerial  roots  at  the 
: points  of  contact,  and  through  these  im- 
bibe the  sap  of  the  attacked  plant.  Our 
I native  flora  contains  two  species : C.  euro- 
I jxrii,  a plant  which  is  described  by  Sir  J. 

' Smith  as  climbing  ‘ two  or  more  feet  high 
; upon  thistles,  oats,  and  any  plants  that  are 
i crowded  together  and  will  afford  it  nourish- 
ment and  C.  Epithymum,  a smaller  plant 
which  grows  on  heath,  thyme,  lac.  Besides 
the.se  are  now  recognised  C.  Epilinnm,  the 
Flax  Dodder,  and  C.7yi/«l'i,theClover  Dod- 
der, siiecles,  or  proliably  varieties,  which  It 
would  appear  have  been  Introduced  with 
foreign  seeds  of  their  resiiectlve  crops  In 
the  cultivation  of  which  they  are  so  gradu- 
ally liecoming  most  serious  Impediments. 
This  is  so  much  the  case  that  we  were  in- 
duced to  experiment  largely  on  their  mode 
of  growth,  with  a view  if  possible  to  ob- 


viate the  evil.  The  extent  of  the  mischief 
may  l>e  judged  from  the  fact  tliat  it  was 
reimrted  In  tlie  AyricnUiiral  G<izclUtnr)»jO 
that  one  grower  of  flax  had  seiutrated  no 
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less  than  seventy  bu.ihels  of  Dodder  seed  I 
from  his  flax  crop.  With  some  of  this 
seed  we  carried  out  tiic  following  ciperl-  i 
nients i 
Ex]i.  1.— On  sowing  some  seeds  in  a sau-  ' 
cer  with  fine  mould,  the  following  ap- 
pearances presented  themselves.  In  four  i 
days,  the  radicle  was  extended.  In  five  j 
days  the  germ  was  elevated  above  the  soil,  | 
bearing  the  seed-covering  on  Its  apex.  In  . 
six  days  the  young  thread-like  plant  was  ns  , 
It  were  on  tlie  look-out  for  a foster  parent, 
and  hy  the  eighth  day,  not  finding  a foster 
parent,  it  emerged  from  the  soil  and  died. 

1 (See  diagrams  In  Agric.  Giu.  1859,  746.) 

; Thus,  then, all  the  plaiitsw'hich  gerniinated  I 
freely  died  within  a few  days,  the  thread- 
like genus  gradually  becoming  elevated  out  ! 
of  the  soil,  and  then  withering  away.  How-  ' 
ever,  on  planting  young  examples  of  flax, 
chlckweed,  tomato,  and  others  among  ; 
them,  the  later  germinated  seeds  inimedl-  ' 
ately  directed  their  threads  towards  them, 
and  comnienceil  that  parasitic  mode  of 
growth  which  was  so  fully  shown  in  the 

[ next  case. 

! Exp.  2.— A saucer  was  sown  with  a mix- 
ture of  flax  and  Dialder.  in  a few  days 
both  germinated,  and  the  Dodder  threads 
were  attracted  to  tlie  stems  of  the  young 
flax,  their  history  and  progress  being  ns 
follows.  In  seven  days  the  Dodder  had 
just  clasped  a flax  plant.  In  nine  days, 
both  Dodder  and  flax  having  groxvn,  the  : 
elevation  of  the  flax  stem  had  lifted  the 
firmly  attached  Dodder  out  of  the  soli.  In 
eleven  days  the  Dodder  was  throwing  out 
buds  for  new  shoots,  and  the  lower  un-  ^ 
attached  p,art  was  dying  away.  (Si'e  dia- 
gram already  referred  to.)  Thisexplains  the 
method  liy  which  the  Dodder  first  becomes 
attached  to  the  plant  upon  which  It  grows. 

It  makes  one  or  two  tight  coils  around  its  \ 
future  support,  and  during  the  time  these 
colls  are  progressing,  the  foster-iiarent  Is 
increasing  In  sire,  the  comiiresslon  of  the  | 
former  around  the  latter  liecnmes  tigliter,  ' 
thus  causing  the  bark  of  the  foster-parent  j 
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to  be  more  delicate,  while  the  parasite  Is 
prepariuK  a series  of  aerial  roots  to  i>ene- 
I irate  it ; it  having  done  this,  its  txisltion  is 
i flrmly  established,  its  own  natural  root 
dies  quite  away,  and  thenceforward  its 
true  parasitic  growth  is  astonishingly  rapid. 
Experiments  3 and  4 were  repeated  during 
I the  present  summer,  1860,  as  follows 
( Exp.  3.— A plot  of  pure  flax  seed  was 
sown  in  the  botanical  garden  of  the  Ciren- 
cester Royal  Agricultural  College  ; this 
! came  up  well,  and  afforded  a good  crop  of 
I fine  flax. 

i Exp.  4.— A.  plot  of  flax  seed  and  Dodder 

I seed  intermixed.  In  this  the  flax  and 
Dodder  came  up  simultaneously,  and  the 
thread-like  germ  of  the  latter  soon  twisted 
round  the  flax  stems,  and  in  time  sent  out 
branches  in  every  direction,  which  in  turn 
twined  alMut  fresh  flax  stems  until  the 
whole  plot  was  borne  down  by  the  para- 
site, and  both  it  and  the  crop  went  through 
the  processes  of  flowering  and  seeding 
simultaneously:  so  that  in  harvesting  the 
crop  both  would  be  gathered  together,  and 
I of  course,  unless  carefully  separated,  such 
I flax  seed  would  perpetuate  the  evil. 

I The  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
I clover  crops  as  to  those  of  flax.  If  crops  are 
, to  be  free  from  the  Dodder  pests,  the  far- 
[ mer  must  take  care  not  to  sow  them  with  the 
! seed  for  the  crop,  for  It  is  now  evident  that 
1 thisisthelrmodeof  propagation.  C.T^ifolii 
: grows  precisely  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
whole  plant  is  smaller;  the  seeds  on  this 
i account  are  not  so  readily  detected,  so  that 
‘ it  is  much  on  the  Increase.  [J.  BJ 

CUSPIDARIA.  A genus  of  Bignonlacfn!, 

' natives  of  Brazil,  containing  several  spe- 
j cles,formlng  erect  or  suhscandent  glabrous 
shrubs.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  petlolate, 
and  simple  or  trifoliate,  with  pctlolulate 
ovate  acuminate  and  ciliate  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles.  The  cup- 
shaped calyx  is  cut  into  five  long  cuspidate 
teeth  ; the  corolla  tube  is  ventrlcnse-cam- 
panulate,  and  the  limb  Is  flve-lobed ; one  of 
the  five  stamens  is  sterile;  the  stigma  Is 
bilamellate,  with  long  acute  lobes ; the  four 
angles  of  the  capsular  fruit  are  produced 
into  wings;  the  seeds  also  are  winged. 
Thlsgenuslsnearly  related  to  JJ/pnonioand 
Lundia.  It  is  seii.arated  from  the  former 
by  its  ciliated  anthers,  from  the  latter  by 
Its  awn-like  seiials,  and  from  both  by  Its 
tetrapterous  fruit.  [W.  C.] 

This  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  ferns,  which  have  since  been 
called  Dicranogloftum.  [T.  M.] 

CUSPIDATE.  Tapering  gradually  into  a 
rigid  point ; also  abruptly  acuminate,  as 
the  leaflets  of  many  Rubl. 

CCSSO.  The  Abyssinian  Brayera  anthel- 
mintica, 

CUSSONIA.  The  name  of  a genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Ivyworts,  distin- 
guished by  the  top-shaped  calyx,  which  is 
adherent  to  tlie  seed  vessel.  Its  border 
having  from  five  to  seven  short  teeth  ; the 
petals  live  to  seven,  adhering  to  a conical 


] disk  on  the  upper  part  of  the  seed  vessel ; 

; stamens  five  to  seven,  adherent  to  the 
I petals ; fruit  almost  round,  with  little  juice, 
two  to  three-celled,  one  seed  in  each  cell. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Cusson, 
a botanist  of  Montpelier.  The  species  are 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Caiie  or  of  Kew  Zea- 
land, having  a soft  stem,  with  leaves  alter- 
nate, smooth,  stalked,  in  three  to  seven 
j large  lobes : tlie  flowers  are  greenish. 

Two  species  have  been  known  in  our 
collections  since  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ; they  are  chiefly  interesting  on  ac- 
! count  of  their  peculiar  aspect.  C.  thyrni- 
flma  has  the  leaflets  sessile,  wedge-shaiied,  j 
truncate,  and  three-tiKithcd  at  the  end.  1 
C.  gpicaia  has  the  leaflets  wedge-shaped, 
acuminate,  and  serrated  at  the  end,  the 
flowers  In  spikes.  C.  triplera  is  by  some 
considered  to  be  a hybrid,  having  numerous 
leaflets,  like  those  of  C.  epicata,  but  without 
stalks,  as  in  C thyrtiflura.  [G.  D.j 

CUSTARD-APPLE.  The  common  name 
for  Ammo. 

CUTICLE,  Tlie  external  homogeneous 
skin  of  a plant,  consisting  of  a tough  mem- 
brane overlying  the  epidenuis.  The  word 
Is  also  used  for  the  skin  of  anything,  in- 
cluding the  epldermla 

CUTIS.  The  peridium  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

CUVY.  The  name  of  the  large  common 
form  of  iammnnadipifatoln Orkney, where  ' 
the  narrow  plant  with  a smooth  stem  ! 
{Laminaria  flexicauUs)  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  tangle.  The  situations  In 
which  the  two  plants  grow,  arc,  according 
to  Mr.  Clouston,  very  different : ‘ the  Cuvy 
growlng  so  far  out  In  the  sea  that  the 
highest  limit  can  only  be  approached  at  the 
lowest  stream  tides,  and  from  this  it  rtins 
out  into  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
penetrate,  and  probably  much  farther ; 
while  the  tangle  may  be  approached  at 
ordinary  tides,  and  forms  a belt  between 
the  Cuvy  and  the  beach.  The  general  ns-  I 
pect  also  differs : the  stems  of  the  Cuvy 
stand  up  like  a parcel  of  sticks,  and  the 
leaves  wave  from  them  like  little  flags ; 
while  the  tangle  lies  prostrate  on  the  rocks, 
the  leaves  mingle  together  and  fonn  a 
darker  belt  round  the  shore.  Six  or  eight 
feet  is  reckoned  a good  letigth  for  a Cuvy, 
while  tangles  may  be  found  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet.’  [M.  J.  B.j 

CYAMIUM.  A kind  of  follicle,  resem- 
bling a legnme. 

CYANANTHUS.  A genus  of  Polemonui- 
cecr,  containing  a few  species  of  annual 
procumlient  or  erect  herbs,  found  on  lofty 
situations  on  the  Himalayas.  They  have 
alternate  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  and  few 
solitary  and  generally  terminal  showy' 
blue  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  inferior,  tubular- 
campanulate,  and  flve-cleft ; the  corolla  is 
funnel-sh.aped,  with  a large  flve-cleft  limb ; 
the  five  stamens  are  Inserted  at  the  base  of  i 
the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  lobes,  the  aii;  . 
thers  being  adpressed  to  orconnatc  with  the 
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ovary.  Theovary  Isfreeandflve-celled.with  ' 
I many  ovules  In  each  coll,  and  bears  a simple 
' style,  and  a flve-lobed  stigma.  The  capsule 
is  oblong-conical,  dehiscing  loculicidally. 
Some  botanists,  overlooking  the  superior 
ovary,  have  referred  this  genus  to  Cam- 
panulace<r,  because  of  Its  flve-celled  ovary 
and  flve-lobed  stigma,  but  In  every  other 
resjiect  It  appears  more  nearly  connected 
! with  Polemoniaem.  [W.  C.] 

I 

I CY.4NELLA.  A genus  of  herbs  from  the 
j Cape  of  Good  Hope,  belonging  to  Liliacete, 

, and  bating  lanceolate-elliptical  or  linear 
. radical  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  and 
I racemose  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  Perianth 
coloured,  six-parted ; stamens  six,  with 
glabrous  fliaments : the  lower  perianth  seg- 
[ ments,  the  lowest  stamen,  and  the  style 
j declinate;  capsule  three-celled,  with  nu- 
I mcrous  seeds.  They  are  pretty  greenhouse 
plants.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CTANEOrS,  CYAN.«rS,  CY  ALIN  UR 
In  composition  Cyano.  A clear  bright  blue. 

CYASOCHROUS.  Having  a blue  skin. 

CYANOPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Melaa- 
tomacta:,  containing  one  or  two  under- 
shrubs with  large  flve-nerved  leaves  hav- 
> ing  a metallic  lustre,  t The  flowers  are 
: small,  with  flve  petals  and  ten  stamens. 

I C.  nutnllicum,  which  grows  at  an  altitude 
1 of  6,000  or  7,000  feet,  has  a blue  metallic 
1 lustre  on  the  under-surface  of  its  leaves.  C.  | 
I moffnlflcunt,  one  of  the  grandest  of  what 
} are  now  commonly  cultivated  In  hothouses 
as  ornamental-leaved  plants,  has  its  very  : 
large  opposite  leaves  of  a rich  shaded  I 
green  above,  and  puride  bt’iie.ub.  They  are 
from  Tropic.tl  Amerk'.a,  C.  ussomicnm,  a si- 
milar plant,  is  of  eastern  oriirin.  [J.  T R] 

CY.AXOSTEGIA.  Agenu.sof  TVrioKtcfO’, 
found  In  West  Atistmlm,  and  eoin]iose<l  of 
small  upright  biislies  with  narrow  lanco- 
shaped  or  linear  entire  leaves,  often  cov- 
ered with  a gnirimy  substance.  The 
blue  flowers,  in  termin.il  branching  ra- 
cemes, are  numerous  and  n-markaWe  for  | 
their  frlll-llkc  pai«*ry  calyv,  with  a llvc- 
' lobed  border,  w hich  Increases  In  sire  after 
the  flowers  have  w ithereil,  and  when  Jiia- 
turc  Is  about  h.alf  an  inch  in  diameter.  | 
The  somewhat  irregular  rorollas  arc  small  ‘ 
and  tubular.  The  groat  profusion  of  Ihe 
blue  flowers  with  Uieirrcmarkaldyeiilargial 
calyces  of  a idler  colour,  logctlier  with 
their  neat  bu-liy  liabit,  would  no  doutit 
render  them  favourite  greeiiliotise  plants 
were  they  in . cultivation.  Tljrce  species 
are  enumerated.  [A.  A.  B.]  . 

CYANOTIR  Tbegenericn.anie of  plants  i 
belonging  to  the  spnlcrwort  order,  cliarac- 
terlsed  by  having  the  calyx  in  tlirce  divi- 
sions joined  Into  a tube  at  the  lower  p.irt, 
and  persistent ; the  thrim  m'tats  also  joined 
to  form  a tube,  but  smm  falling  t)ff ; the 
Style  thickened  upwards,endiug  in  a imint — i 
the  stigma— which  Is  hollow  and  covered  ^ 
with  hairs.  The  name  of  the  genus  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  signifying 
‘blue'  and  ‘ear,*  In  allusion  to  the  colour  i 


t of  the  flowers.  The  species  are  showy 
plants,  natives  of  Tropical  Asia,  annual  or 
perennial,  hairy  or  woolly,  seldom  naked ; 
the  stems  trailing  below,  sometimes  erect 
above.  [G.  I).] 

CYATHBA.  An  extensive  genus  of  ai^ 
borescent  ferns  representative  of  the  Cv- 
atheinefe.  The  genus  belongs  to  that  series 
or  subgroup  which  has  an  icdusfum  or 
Involucre  placed  In  the  form  of  a cup  be- 
neath or  so  as  to  contain  the  siwre-cases, 
the  fructification  being  seated  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  fronds.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous, and  rank  amongst  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  tropical  scenery.  They  are 
most  abundant  In  South  America  and  In 
the  West  Indies,  In  India,  the  Eastern  . 
Islands,  and  the  Pacifle  Islands ; a few'  are 
met  with  in  New  Zealand  and  Sontb  Africa. 
In  some  the  Innik  is  short,  but  In  others 
It  reaches  a height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  or 
even  more,  and  Is  crowned  with  a niagnlfl- 
cent  head  of  fronds,  which.  In  many  cases, 
are  of  gigantic  size,  and  are  always  large. 
The  greater  number  have  the  fronds  blpln- 
natc,wlth  the  plnnm  deeply  plnnatifld ; but 
in  one,  C.  Srunonit,  found  in  Malacca  and 
Penang,  they  are  pinnate,  the  fronds  being 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  the  plnnm  six 
or  eight  inches ; and  in  another,  C.  ginuata, 
found  In  Ceylon,  they  are  simple  and  lance- 
olate, with  a sluuated  margin.  This  lat- 
I ter  has  a slender  trunk,  about  an  inch  in 
' diameter,  on  which  the  elegant  crown 
of  simple  wavy  fronds  Is  upborne.  C.  me- 
dulUiria,  a fine  bipinnated  or  trlplnnatod 
' species  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific 
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! Cyatlica  nujiiullarii. 

^ ami  known  in  gardens  as  a iioMe 
treefeni  of  cornifunUivciy  hardy  clsann’tcr, 
forms  in  Its  miilvo  roimtry  a common 
arfirle  of  fa<H\  w ith  tlie  natives.  The  part 
eaten  is  the  soft  pulpy  inednllarj'  sub- 
I stance,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
' trunk,  and  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  sago.  C.  denibcUa,  another  beautiful 
species  of  New  Zealand,  is  said  to  be  eaten 
i in  a similar  way.  This  has  a trunk  of  from 
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ten  to  fifteen  feet  hiftli,  crowned  with  a 
noble  tuft  of  fronds,  which  are  white  be- 
neath with  a silvery  powder.  [T.  M.] 

CTATHEINE^, CYATHE.E.  Thefnrmer 
ts  a principal  suli-division  or  trllie  of 
the  polypodiaceous  ferns,  in  wlilch  the  re- 
ceptacles are  elevated  and  the  sessile  or 
subsessile  spore-cases  are  oblique-laterally 
comfiressed,  and  hurst  horizontally,  the 
rlngr  or  annulus  being  narrow,  nearly  com- 
plete, and  more  or  less  obliquely  vertical. 
Tlie  latter  is  a section  of  this  group,  in 
vvhich  the  sorl  have  involucres  or  inferior 
Indusl.a,  the  fructification  being  borne  on 
the  back  of  the  fronds.  [T.  M.] 

CYATHIFOUM.  The  same  as  Cup-shaped. 

CYATHOCALTX.  A genus  of  Anonaccir, 
characterised  by  having  their  petals  hol- 
low and  constricted  at  the  base,  but  ex- 
panding above  into  a flat  blade ; the  sta- 
mens numerous;  and  theovary  solitary.em- 
bedded  in  a hollow  receptacle,  with  several 
ovules  attached  to  the  line  of  union  of  the 
margins  of  the  carpels.  The  genus  in- 
cludes a Cingalese  tree,  with  flowers  oppo- 
site to  the  smooth  shining  leaves.  [M.T.  M.] 

C V.\TIIOCNEMIS.  A genus  of  liegonlads, 
consisting  of  succulent  Peruvian  plants. 
The  stamluate  and  pistillate  flowers  have 
each  two  sepals:  the  anthers  elongated  with 
slightly  united  filaments;  the  style  per 
sistent.  Its  branches  furnished  w ith  a con- 
tinuous papillose  band,  making  two  spiral 
turns  ; the  seed-vessel  margined  with  three 
ciiual  wings.  The  peduncles  at  their  dicho- 
i tomous  divisions  are  surrounded  by  a i 
large  cup-like  bract.  There  is  one  known 
species,  viz.,  C.  nhliqua,  found  on  rocks  in 
' the  Andes  of  Peru.  It  was  formerly  a 
1 Bojonia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CYATHODES.  A genus  of  Epacridacefp^ 
consisting  of  fifteen  species,  natives  not 
only  of  Australia,  but,  like  very  few  other  : 
genera  of  this  order,  found  also  in  New  ' 
Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  arc 
I small  branching  woody  hcath-Iike  shrubs, 
with  small  axillary  white  or  yellow  flowers. 

I The  iiedlclcs  are  covered  with  Imbricated 
hracts.whlch  are  gradually  larger  upwards, 

I and  appear  to  pass  Into  the  sepals ; the 
I corolla  Is  funnel-shaped,  with  a naked  or  | 

; iH'ardcd  limb,  and  a smooth  tube  ; the  sta-  I 
, mens  are  Included  nr  exserted ; the  druiie 
1 is  more  or  less  fleshy,  with  a bony  five  to 
ten-celled  and  five  to  ten-seeded  nut,  seated 
on  a fleshy  cup-shaped  disc.  [W.  C.3 


: CYATHtrS.  One  of  the  genera  to  which 

the  curious  Fungi  belong  which  are  com- 
monly named  Bird’s  Nest  Pezlzte.  It  is 
distinguished  from  Xiduluria  by  the  more 
complicated  structure  of  the  walls,  and 
the  stouter  iteduncle  of  the  sporangia. 
We  have  two  sitecles  generally  distributed 
throughout  England:  C.stnotKs,  which  has 
a bright-brown  shaggj-  cup,  deeply  grcK)ved 
tvlthin,  and  C.  veniicosus,  which  Is  mouse- 
: Bcey,  with  the  outer  surface  tomentose, 
and  the  inner -polished.  [M.  j.  B.] 

1 CYBELE.  Periatylus. 

I CYBI.STAX  (Including  TanguaX  A 
I genus  of  Bignoniarea:  confined  to  Peru, 

: Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  and  easily  distin- 
guished from  its  allies  by  Hs  lax  plicate 
, calyx,  aud  broad  pods  traversed  by  twelve 
I deep  furrows  on  the  surface.  There  seems 
■ to  be  only  one  species,  C.  anti  syphilitica 
iYangua  tiuctoria  of  Spruce),  which  forms 
I a bush  or  small  tree,  and  has  when 
j young  dupllcato-pinnatc,  when  old  dlgl- 
! tate  leaves.  The  bark  of  the  younger 
branches  is  considered,  in  Brazil,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  remedies  against  syphi- 
litic swellings  of  a malignant  ch.amcter. 

. The  decoction  Is  chiefly  used,  and  also  the 
bark  dried  and  iwwdered  and  applied  exter- 
nally. In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  tree  is 
termed  Yangua  or  Atunyangua,  and  the  in- 
habitants dye  the  cotton  cloths  of  thelrown 
manufacture  a permanent  blue  by  simply 
boiling  them  along  with  its  leaves.  About 
every  three  months  all  the  leaves  that  can 
be  got  at  are  stripped  ofl.aiid  the  trees  seem 
not  to  suffer  from  being  thus  denuded ; 

I but  they  rarely  put  forth  flowers  till  they 
grow  beyond  the  reach  of  spoliating  Inands. 
The  panicles  are  small,  the  calyx  whitish, 
and  the  tubular  corolla  and  the  fruit  of  a 
greenish  colour.  lu  Brazil  and  Peru  the 
plant  is  cultivated ; it  was  also,  at  one  I 
time,  an  Inmate  of  our  gardens.  [B.  S.J 


CY.\THOGLOTTTS.  An  obscure  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  with  the  ribbed  foli- 
age of  an  Bvelyna,  to  wlilch  genus  it  is 
probably  more  nearly  allied  than  to  .Sofrra- 
tia,  with  which  It  has  lieen  usually  com- 
pared. Two  Andine  species  are  mentioned  : 
one  with  white,  the  other  with  yellow 
flowers. 

CYATlirs.  The  cup-Ilke  body  which 
contains  propagula,  or  the  reproductive 
; bodies  of  Marchantia. 


; CYCADEACEAE.  (Cycada,)  A natural  or- 
' der  of  achlamydeous  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  the  gymnbsiiermous  (naked-seeded) 
alliance.  Small  palm-like  trees  nr  shruhk, 
with  unbranched  stems,  occasionally  dl 
vldiiig  Into  two, marked  with  leaf-scars.and 
having  large  rays  in  the  wood  along  with 
punctated  ligneous  tubes.  Leaves  pinnate, 
j and  usually  rolled  up  like  a crozler  while 
! in  bud.  Flowers  stamlnate  or  pistillate, 
and  without  any  envelope  (achlamydeous); 
staminate  flowers  In  cones,  the  scales  bear- 
ing one-celled  anthers  on  their  lower  sur- 
, face ; pistillate  flowers  consisting  only  of 
I ovules  on  the  edge  of  altered  leaves,  or 
placed  lielow,  or  at  the  Iiase  of  scales. 
Seeds  either  hard,  or  with  a soft  spongy 
covering  ; embryo  hanging  by  a long  cord 
In  a cavity  of  the  albumen ; cotyledons 
unequal.  Natives  chiefly  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  America  and  Asia 
j They  are  found  also  in  southern  Africa,  and 
I in  Australia.  Cycads  arc  mucilaginous  and 
: starchy.  Cycaa  revoluia,  a native  of  Japan, 
supplies  a kind  of  starch  which  is  used  as 
sago;  and  a similar  kind  of  false  sago  is  sup- 
I plied  by  Cycaa  circinalia  In  the  Moluccas 
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Caffre-head  Is  made  from  the  starch  of  a 
Cape  species  of  Encephalartos,  many  si)€- 
cies  of  which  i?enus  exist  In  Australia,  In 
the  West  Indies  some  species  of  Zamia 
yield  a kind  of  arrowroot.  Cycads  occur 
in  a fossil  state  after  the  coal  epoch. 
There  are  seven  known  genera,  and  about 
fifty  species.  Examples:  Cycas,  Dion,  Enc&- 
phaUirtoa,  and  Zaniuu  [J . H.  B.] 

CYCAS.  A remarkable  genus  giving  its 
name  to  the  order  Cycadeace<v.  It  consists 
of  trees  of  no  great  helght.with  cylindrical 
usually  unbranched  stems,  terminated  at 
the  top  by  a crown  of  handsome  deeply-cut 
pinnate  leaves  of  thick  texture.  The  male 
ilowers  grow  in  cones,  consisting  of  scales 
bearing  anthers  on  their  under  surface. 
The  female  plants  bear  in  the  centre 
of  the  crown  of  leaves  surmounting  the 
stem,  a luft  of  woolly  plnnately-cleft 
leaves,  in  the  notches  of  whose  margins 
the  naked  or  uncovered  ovules  are  placed.' 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  Asia.  ■ 

C.  drcinalis  furnishes  in  Malabar  a sort 
of  sago,  which  is  prepared  from  the  seeds, 
which  are  dried  and  powdered  ; medicinal 
properties  are  attributed  to  the  seeds,  but 
these  are  of  little  Importance.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  slJigularly  tenacious  of  life. 
The  i)ltU  in  the  interior  of  the  .stem  of  C. 
revoluta  abounds  in  starch,which  Is  highly 
esteemed  In  Japan.  A clear  gum  exudes 
from  the  trunks  of  these  trees, which  is  said 
to  be  employed  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
promoting  speedy  suppuration.  These  ele- 
gant species  are  great  ornaments  in  our 
plant-houses.  A fine  group  of  them  and 
of  the  allied  genera  may  be  seen  at 
one  end  of  the  large  palm-house  at  Kew. 
They  are  popularly  but  erroneously  called 
Sago-palms,  as  they  furnish  none  of  the 
sago  of  commerce.  Sec  Plate  6,  figs,  b 
and  d,  the  latter  showing  an  old  branched 
stem.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CYCL.ADENIA.  A genus  of  apocynace- 
ous  plants,  natives  of  California,  and  allied 
to  the  genus  Vinca,  but  abundantly  distln- 
giTlshed  from  it,  sjiys  Mr.  Bentham,  by  the 
cymose  inllorescence,  the  funnel  or  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  and  the  ring-like  disc  at  the 
l»a>ie  of  the  stamens,  from  which  latter  the 
genus  derives  its  name.  C.  hyimilia  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a most  beautiful  plant, 
resembling  ViUarsia  pumila.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CYCLAMEN.  A strongly  marked  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Primu- 
lacctv.  In  all  the  sptfcles  the  leaves  and 
flowers  spring  direct  from  a solid  tuberous 
rootstock,  whieft  is  shaped  like  an  orange ; 
the  le.ives  are  deeply  heart  shaped  at  the 
base,  toothed  or  crenate  at  the  edge,  and 
in  outline  more  or  less  orbicular.  The 
flowers  are  of  one  petal,  deeply  divided 
Into  five  oblong  segments,  which  being 
erect  while  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
tunied  downwards,  present  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a turban.  After  flower- 
ing, the  flower-stalk  (scape)  colls  itself  up 
into  a spiral  form,  having  the  seed-vessel 
in  the  centre,  and  bends  itself  towards  the 


I ground,  in  which  position  the  seeds  are 
ripened.  The  fleshy  rootstocks,  though  of  a 
highly  acrid  nature,  are  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
greedily  sought  after  by  swine ; hence  the 
name  Pane  porcino,  from  which  the  English 
name  Sowbread  is  adopted,  the  plants  not 
being  found  in  Great  Britain  In  any  situa- 
tion to  which  swine  have  access.  One  sjie- 
cies  Is,  indeed,  sometimes  included  in  the 
British  Flora,  but  is  in  all  probability  an 
outcast  from  a garden.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  hardy,  and  as  they  flower  early  are 
much  prized  as  border  flowers  or  for  pot 
cultivation.  C.  persicnm,  the  handsomest 
of  all,  requires  artificial  heat  during  the 
winter,  but  with  care  may  be  nmde  to 
flow'er  freely  in  the  window*  garden. 
French,  Pain  de  Porceau:  German  Erd- 
scheibc.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CYCLANTHACE.E.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  family  of  PandanacecB,  of 
which  the  Cyclanthece  are  a tribe. 

CYCLANTHERA.  A Mexican  climbing 
herb,  belonging  to  the  Cucurbitaceo'.  It 
has  bifid  tendrils,  and  small  green  flowers. 
The  female  flowers  are  sessile,  arisingfrom 
the  same  point  as  the  males.  The  latter  are 
stalked,  and  their  peculiarities  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  to  the 
means  of  distinguishing  it  from  its  allies  : 
the  stamens,  that  is  to  say,  are  combined 
below  into  a short  column  which  expands 
above  Into  a round  disc,  bearing  the  an- 
thers at  Its  circumference.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CYCLANTHU8.  A remarkable  genus  of 
Tropical  American  plants,  referred  to  Pan- 
danaceo!.  From  a contracted  stem  they 
throw  up  leaves,  which  are  fan-shaped  and 
cleft  Into  tw'o  divisions.  The  flow'ers  are 
unisexual,  and  arranged  in  spiral  bands 
around  the  spadix,  the  bmids  consi.sting 
alternately  of  male  and  female  flowers. 
Tlie  former  have  many  stamens  %v1th  four- 
celled  anthers;  the  latter  several  ovaries, 
w’hich  become  blended  into  a fleshy  many- 
seeded  fruit.  The  spadix  is  protected  by  a 
spathe  which  consists  of  four  overlapping 
bracts.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CYCLE.  A term  employed  In  the  theory 
^ of  spiral  leaf-arrangement  to  express  a 
, complete  turn  of  the  spire  wliich  is  as- 
sumed to  exist. 

CYCLICAL.  Rolled  up  circularly,  as 
many  embryos. 

CYCLOBOTHRA.  A genus  of  Liliaceous 
plants,allied  to  Calochortm,  from  w'hlch  they 
are  distinguished  by  having  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  perianth  bearded  within,  and 
furnished  with  a honey-pit  in  the  centre, 
forming  a hump  or  gibbosity  on  the  out- 
side. TJie  species  are  found  in  Mexico  and 
California,  and  arc  very  singular  and  hand- 
some objects.  They  have  tunlcated  bulbs, 
and  erect  leafy  stems,  the  leaves  linear  and 
acuminated, 'and  the  stems  bearing  at  the 
top  the  nodding  flowers,  which  are  some- 
times arranged  in  the  form  of  an  umbel, 
and  have  considerable  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  certain  species  of  Fritillaria. 
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The  perianth  Is  bell-shaped  or  ventrlcose, 
with  the  three  outer  segments  about  half 
as  large  as  the  Inner  ones ; and  there  are 
six  stamens  inserted  in  the  base  of  the 
perianth,  and  a three-cornered  ovary  sur- 
mounted by  three  sessile  stigmas.  C.  lur 
tens  grows  about  a foot  high,  and  has 
oblong  bulbs,  long  linear  leek-like  leaves, 
and  two  or  three  terminal  yellow  flowers, 
the  divisions  of  which  are  scarcely  con- 
nected at  the  base,  the  three  exterior  ones, 
which  are  smaller,  greenish  on  the  outer 
side,  the  three  broader  inner  ones  being 
bearded  with  purple  hairs;  the  stem  is 
bulbiferous  in  the  leaf  axils.  C.  purpurea 
is  a more  showy  plant,  growing  two  feet 
high,  with  the  lower  leaves  elongately- 
llnear,  and  the  upper  ones  broader  and 
more  lanceolate ; these  also  bear  numerous 
little  btilbs  in  their  axils.  The  stem  pro- 
duces about  three  flowers,  two  from  the 
point,  and  one  from  a side  branch  ; these 
are  large,  with  the  sepals  green  marked 
with  purple  outside  and  yellow  within,  and 
the  petaline  segments  brownish-purple 
outside,  yellow  within,  and  ciliated ; the 
nectariferous  pit  is  spade-shaped.  [T.  M.] 

CYOLODIUM.  A genus  of  poljTodia- 
ceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  Aspidiem. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  pinnate 
veins  from  a central  costa,  these  producing 
connivently  anastomosing  venules,  which 
form  arcuate  or  angulate  areoles.  The 
sori,  which  are  globose,  are  covered  by  pel- 
tate indusia.  The  species  aw  thlck-frond- 
ed  robust  pinnate  ferns',  with  the  fertile 
fronds  more  or  less  contracted,  and  some- 
times so  much  so  that  the  sori 'almost  cover 
the  surface.  There  are  two  or  three  closely 
; allied  species  found  in  South  America,  and 
j one  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  [T.  M.] 

1 CYCLOGYNE.  A genus  of  Leguminosce 
1 found  in  Western  Australia,  the  chief  dls- 
1 tinguishing  character  of  which  is  found  in 
} the  style,  which  is  coiled  inN\Tirds  at  the 
1 point,  and  much  bearded.  C.  canescens^  the 
: only  species  known,  is  an  astragalus-like 
bush  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves  and 
: leafy  stipules ; the  le.aflets  cthlrteen  or 
fifteen  in  number)  being  small,  oboval, 
smooth  above,  and  chui  underneath  with 
white  hairs.  The  white  appearance  these 
hairs  give  to  the  plant,  together  with  the 
profusion  of  purple  flowers,  render  it  an 
attractive  object.  The  flowers  are  disposeil 
in  erect  racemes,  and  have  a bell-shaped 
five-toothed  calyx  ; a nearly  round  stan- 
dard, with  a green  blotch  at  its  base,  two 
short  wing  petals,  and  a keel  longer  than 
the  wings.  The  inflated  oblong  pods  con- 
tain a number  of  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CYCLOMYCES.  A curious  genus  of  hy- 
menomycetous  Fungi,  allied  to  Polyporns, 

■ in  which  the  walls  of  the  pores  form  gills 
1 concentric  with  the  stem  or  with  the  bor- 
der of  the  plleus.  The  species  originally 
described  was  gathered  in  Mauritius,  but 
another  occurs  in  North  America,  and  a 
third  has  been  found  in  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
laya. [M.  J.  B.] 

CYCLOPBLTI8.  A name  applied  to  two 

pinnate  aspidlaceous  ferns,  with  peltate 
indusia  and  free  veins,  now  referred  to 
Polpstichum.  [T.  M.] 

CYCLOPHORU8.  A name  given  by  Des-  . 
vaux  to  a group  of  polypodiacc^ous  fenis, 
subsequently  called  Niphobolm  by  Kaulfuss,  1 
on  the  ground  that  Desvaux’s  name  was  in  ! 
use  among  conchologists.  Niphobolus  has  | 
been  generally  adopted.  [T.  M.] 

CYCLOPIA.  A genus  of  dark-coloured 
South  African  bushes  of  the  leguminous 
order,  belonging  to  that  group  of  the  family 
in  which  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are 
quite  free.  They  may  be  recognised  from 
their  allies  by  having  a circular  depression 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  round  the  pedicel. 
The  leaves  are  sessile  and  made  up  of  three 
generally  linear  smooth  or  pubescent  leaf- 
lets, which  often  have  their  margins  rolled 
backwards.  Their  bright  yellow  broom- 
like  flowers  arc  generally  produced  in  great 
profusion  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
and  have  their  stalks  always  furnished 
with  two  boat-shaped  bracts.  The  pods 
are  oblong,  compressed,  and  contain  a nura- 
lH?r  of  seeds.  C.  geviotoides,  a plant  some- 
times seen  in  greenhouses,  has  smooth 
linear  leaflets  strongly-recurved  at  the 
margin,  and  pretty  yellow  broom-like 
flowers.  The  leaflets  of  this  plant  are  used 
at  the  Cape  In  Infusion  or  decoction  for 
promoting  expectoration  In  chronic  catarrh 
and  consumption.  It  is  called  Bush  Tea, 
and  has  an  agreeable  tea-like  smell,  with  a 
sweet  astringent  taste.  [A.  A.  B,] 

CYCLOSIS.  A supposed  motion  of  fluids, 
occurring  in  the  kind  of  tissue  called  clnen- 
chyma. 

CYCNOCHES.  A singular  genus  of  or- 
chids, with  the  habit  of  Cata^etum.  The 
name,  which  signifies  Swan-neck,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  long  curved  column  which 
In  the  original  species  rose  gracefully  from 
a broad  convex  lip.  The  character  of  the 
column  is  proper  to  all  the  species,  but  the 
lip  varies  from  a broad  solid  oval  plate  to  a 
stalked  disk  whose  margin  is  broken  up 
into  numerous  glandular  rays.  And,  what 
is  most  strange,  the  same  stalk  bears  Rowers 
of  both  kinds,  with  others  Intermediate 
lietween  the  tw'o.  Here,  therefore,  w'e  have 
a repetition  of  the  singular  variations  al- 
ready described  in  Cat/isetum.  Uimn  this 
the  Editorof  Paxton's  FUncer  Garden  makes 
the  follo^ving  remarks;  * In  Mr.  Bateman’s 
magnificent  work  we  are  told  luAv  the 
long-spiked  small  purple-flowered  C.  Eger- 
ioniannm  is  only  the  short-spiked  largo 
green-flowered  C.  ventricosum;  how  the 
same  plant  at  one  time  bears  one  sort  of 
flowers,  and  at  another  time  another  sort ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  showm  how  the 
same  plant,  nay  the  same  spike,  is  some- 
times both  the  one,  the  other,  and  neither. 
C.  Egertonianum  is  then  a ‘ sport,’ as  gar- 
deners say,  of  C.  ventricosum.  But  what, 
again,  is  C.  ventricosum^  Who  knows  that 
•it  is  not  another  ‘sport’  of  0.  Loddigesii, 
which  has  Indeed  been  caught  In  the  very 
act  of  showing  a false  countenance,  some- 
thing wonderfully  suspicious,  all  things 
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considered,  and  justifying  the  Idea  that  it 
is  itself  a mere  Janus,  whose  face  is  green 
and  short  on  one  side,  and  spotted  and  long 
on  the  other?  Then,  if  such  apparently 
honest  species  as  C.  Egertonianum,  ventrico- 
sum,  and  Loddigesii  are  but  counterfeits, 
what  warrant  have  we  for  regarding  the 
other  so-called  species  as  not  being  further 
examples  of  plants  in  masquerade?  For 
ourselves  we  cannot  answer  the  question  ; 
nor  should  we  be  astonished  at  finding 
some  day  a (^cnoches  no  longer  a Cycnochest 
but  something  else  : perhaps  a Cataaetum. 
If  one  could  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges,  it  might  be  said  that 
in  this  place  we  have  found  plants  actually 
undergoing  the  change's  which  he  assumes 
to  be  in  progress  throughout  nature,  and 
that  they  are  thus  subject  to  the  most 
startling  conditions  only  because  their  new 
forms  have  not  yet  acquired  stability.’ 

The  principal  sfKJcles  of  this  curious  ge- 
nus are  C.Loddigesii,  ventricosum,  and  chloro- 
chiUm,  which  have  a sessile  perfectly  entire 
tleshy  lip ; and  C.  pentadactylon,  aureum, 
maculatum,  and  Egertonianum,  with  a 
stalked  flat  lip,  whose  edges  are  broken  up 
into  numerous  flnger-like  rays.  These 
plants  are  all  from  Tropical  America,  and 
chiefly  from  the  central  states.  See  Lun- 

DEMAKKIA. 

CYDONIA.  A genus  of  the  pomaceous 
division  of  the  Rontcefe,  allied  to  Pyrus, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  leafy 
calyx-lobes,  and  the  many-seeded  cells  of 
its  fruit,  those  of  Pyrus  being  disper- 
mous.  It  comprises  a few  species,  one  of 
which  is.  the  well-known  Quince  ; and 
another,  C.japonica,  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental deciduous  shrubs  in  our  gardens. 
The  latter  reaches  some  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  and  is  clothed  in  summer  with  oval 
creuately  serrated  leaves  having  kidney- 
shaped  serrated  stipules,  and  in  spring 
with  a multitude  of  glowing  red  flowers, 
to  which  it  owes  its  beauty.  [T.  M.] 

The  common  Quince  tree  is  called  C.  vul- 
garis. The  name  of  Cydonia  was  given  to 
this  by  the  ancients  from  its  growing 
abundantly  near  Cydon,  in  the  isle  of  Crete, 
now  Candia.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Greece  to 
Italy ; but  this  can  only  refer  to  a particular 
variety,  for  Pliny  in  his  fifteenth  book  says, 
'There  are  many  kinds  of  this  fruit  in 
Italy,  some  growing  wild  in  the  hedge- 
rows, others  so  large  that  they  weigh  the 
boughs  down  to  the  ground.’  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  (Trans.  UorLSoc.\.  153),  referring  to 
Martial  (xiii.24),  states  that  the  Romans  had 
three  sorts  of  Quinces,  one  of  which  was 
called  Chrj’soinela  from  its  yellow  colour; 
they  boiled  them  with  honey  as  we  make 
marmalade.  According  to  the  best  modem 
botanists,  the  species  grows  spontaneously 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  woods  of  Italy, 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Algeria,  Constantinople,  the 
Crimea,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Caucasus ; 
it  also  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  It  is  found  in  Cashmere, 
and  even  in  the  north  of  India,  according 


to  Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Royle.  De  Candolle 
thinks  its  native  country  extends  perhaps 
as  far  as  Hlndoo-Coosh  ; but  it  is  not  culti- 
vated in  the  north  of  China.  In  Imiretta, 
a region  in  the  interior  of  Mingrelia,  a 
variety  is  said  to  have  been  found  with 
fruit  as  big  as  the  head  of  a child.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  above  that  the  Quince  is 
indigenous  over  a great  extent  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  that  it  is  likewise  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa.  Phillips  says  In  his 
Historical  and  Botanical  Jiccount  of  Fruits 
knovm  in  Great  Britain,  * The  learned  Goro- 
pius  maintains  that  Quinces  were  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  not 
oranges,  as  some  commentators  pretend. 
In  supi>ort  of  his  argument,  he  states  that 
it  was  a fruit  much  revered  by  the  ancients, 
and  he  assures  us  that  there  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Rome  a statue  of  Hercules 
that  held  in  its  hand  three  Quinces ; this,’ 
he  says,  ‘ agrees  with  the  fal)le  which  states 
that  Hercules  stole  the  golden  apples  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.’  Galesio, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Orange,  has  shown 
that  the  orange  tree  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  It  did  not  naturally  grow 
in  those  parts  where  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  were  placed  by  them.  The 
Quince  tree,  according  to  the  Hortus  Keto- 
ensis,  was  introduced  into  this  countrj'  in 
1573;  but  Gerarde,  who  was  alive  at  that 
date,  says  it  was  often  planted  In  hedges 
and  fences  to  gardens  In  his  time,  and  from 
this  it  may  be  concluded  the  tree  was  com- 
mon long  before  the  period  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  Quince  is  a hardy  deciduous  tree, 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  numerous 
crooked  branches,  forming  a bushy  spread- 
ing head;  the  leaves  are  roundish  or 
ovate.  The  flower-buds  push  early  in 
spring,  and  elongate  into  a branch,  with 
five  or  six  leaves,  and  at  the  extremity  a 
single  flower,  white  or  pale  red  and  of 
large  size,  is  produced  as  late  as  May  or  June. 
The  fruit  is  large,  roundish,  turbinate, 
pear-shaped,  or  irregularly  oval,  according 
to  the  variety.  On  approaching  maturity 
it  assumes  a fine  golden  yellow  colour, 
giving  the  tree  a very  ornamental  appear- 
ance. The  Portugal  Quince  is  considered 
the  best,  but  it  does  not  bear  so  abundantly 
as  the  more  common  apple  i^d  pear-shaped 
varieties.  All  the  varieties  have  a strong 
odour,  with  an  austere  flavour,  so  that  they 
are  unfit  for  eating  raw  ; but  the  fruit  is 
much  esteemed  along  with  apples  in  pies 
and  tarts,  find  in  confectionary  it  forms  an 
excellent  marmalade  and  syrup.  Indeed, 
the  name  of  marmalade  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Marmelo,  the  Portugese  name 
of  the  Quince.  The  plants  are  much  used 
as  stocks  for  pear  trees,  especially  those 
intended  to  be  kept  dwarl.  CjR.  T.] 

CYLINDRENCHYMA.  Cylindrical  cel- 
lular tissue,  such  as  that  of  Camfervas,  of 
many  hairs,  &c. 

CYLINDROLOBUS.  Eria. 

CYLISTA.  A genus  of  Leguminosce, 
found  in  the  Bombay  districts  of  India, 
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and  only  represented  by  a single  species, ' 
C.  scarioia,  which  is  a perennial  twiner 
growing  among  bushes,  with  ternate 


eight  stamens  with  flattened  fllaraents, 
four  longer  than  the  others  ; an  ovarv  with 
four  two-ovulert  cells,  placed  on  a 'fleshy 


leaves,  having  oval,  pointed,  and  entire  disc  ; a short  style  ; and  a berrj--llke  fruit 
leaflets  with  short  white  pubescence.  The  The  species  are  natives  of  China,  the  East 


yellow  flowers,  home  on  erect  bracted 
racemes,  are  remarkable  for  their  large 
papery  calyx,  which  is  much  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  corollas,  and  is  deeply 


Indies,  and  Australia. 


[M.  T.  M.] 


CVMODOCEA.  A genus  of  Zosieracecp, 
containing  a diteclous  plant  resembling 


four-cleft ; the  upper  segment  being  two-  i Zoatera,  and  found  in  the  Mediterranean 


lobed,  the  lateral  ones  much  smaller,  and 
the  lowest  very  large,  all  of  them  beauti- 
fully veined.  The  little  oval  one-seeded 


Sea.  It  has  creeping  branched  rhizomes, 
and  ribbon-like  leaves  faintly  serrulated  to- 
wards the  ai>ex : the  flowers  have  no  perl- 


pod  is  completely  enveloped  In  the  peculiar  ; anth,  and  consist  of  a i>air  of  male  flowers 
calyx,  which  affords  the  most  marked  clia-  each  reduced  to  a single  two-celled  stamen. 


I racter  in  the  genus. 


[A.  A.  B.] 


CYMBALAIRE.  (Fr.)  Linaria  Cymbar 
laria. 


or  a pair  of  female  flowers  reduced  to  a 
single  ovary,  with  a short  style  and  two 
stigmas,  which  are  long  and  thread-like. 
The  fruit  Isproduced  in  pairs.  [J.  T. 


CYNANCHUMs  A genus  of  South  Euro- 
bodies,  of  an  elliptical  form,  fouud  in  some  pean  and  MedUerraneau  herbs,  belonging 


OYMBIDItTM.  A name  given  by  Swartz  ' 


to  the  order  Aeclepiadacerr,  and  character- 
ised by  its  wheel-shai>ed  corolla,  and  by  the 


to  a large  group  of  tropical  orchids,  grow-  coronet  of  the  stamens  being  tubular,  with 
Ing  In  the  ground.wlth  simple  fleshy  hairy  front  live  to  ten  divisions  at  Its  upper 


roots,  throwing  up  tufts  of  sword-shaped  | 
leaves,  and  producing  radical  spikes  of 


margin,  and  with  flve  inner  segments  ex- 
terior to,  and  parallel  with,  the  anthers. 


flowers,  which  are  erect  or  pendulous,  t fruit  couslsts  of  two  cylindrical  folli- 
many-flowered  or  few-flowered,  and  con-  <^*6®-  Arghel,  the  leaves  of  wlilch  are 
spicuous  for  their  beauty,  or  quite  incon-  used  to  adulterate  Alexandrian  Senna,  was 
spicuous.  All  have  a pair  of  curved  ridges  formerly  considered  to  belong  to  this  ge- 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  lip  : an  essential  nus,  but  is  now  included  in  Sotenosiemma  i 
I character.  Many  plants  in  which  this  VinceUxcicum.  [M.  T.  M.] . 

character  Is  absent  imd  which  have  been  CYNARA.  A genus  of  Compogita-,  of 
eiT.meou.sly  referred  to  the  genus,  are  now  which  many  of  the  species  are  prickly 
bevertheless  some  twnty  or  troublesome  weeds,  some  are  handsome, 
thirty  legitimate  species  remain.  Of  them  but  scarcely  any  arc  useftil  besides  the  two 
^e  most  important  are  (7.  sinense,  a strong  familiarly  known  as  the  Artichoke  and 
Chinese  species  with  erect  spikes  of  bro^^m  Cardooii. 
j flowers  mitting  the  most  delicious  fi^  TheCardoonorChardoon.C.  Card«ncu/M^, 
grance;C.  i7ignnt«m,an  Indlan  plant  with  very  much  resembles  the  artichoke.  It  is 
racemes  of  very  large  l.rown  tessellated  , n parHv  norpnnini  a natfv„  nv  th«  amith 


I racemes  of  very  large  lirown  tessellated 
I flowers ; C.  ebunteum  from  India,  with 
I large  radical  ivory-white  flowers  smelling 


a hardy  perennial,  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 
The  earliest  writer  on  gardening  who  lias 


like  lilacs  ; and  0.  elegang,  also  Indian,  noticed  it  Is  Parkinson,  who  calls  it  Cor- 
wlth  ^cat  massive  pendulous  spikes  of  auus  egculentus  in  bis  Paradimt  Terre*tri», 
ye  owish  flowers.  There  are  also  many  published  in  1629.  Its  introduction  InW 
yellow  Cape  species  not  yet  known  In  cul-  this  country  Is  stated  to  have  been  In  16S8, 
tivation.  according  to  Dr.  Neill,  it  was  even  cul- 

CYMBIFORM.  Having  the  figure  of  a tivated  In  Holyrood  Palace  Garden  soearly 
boat  In  miniature ; that  is  to  say,  concave,  ; but  it  has  never  been  considered  a 

taia'ring  to  each  end,  with  a keel  exter-  vegetable  of  much  excellence,  and  at  the 
nally,  as  the  glumes  of  PKaiarU  eanan-  present  day  It  is  only  to  be  met  with  In  a 
ensia.  I’c®!  gardens.  On  the  contl- 

. T>T>.  , ..  n - nent,  however,  the  Cardoon  Is  regarded  as 

CYMBOCARPA.  A genus  of  Burmannia-  ^ wholesome  esculent,  which  In  the  hands 
CC7,  consisting  of  a single^  slender  leafless  of  a skilful  cook  forms  an  excellent  dish. 


annual,  closely  allied  to  Dictyoategia. 


The  parts  which  are  used  are  the  stalks 


CYME.  A kind  of  Inflorescence,  pro-  of  the  Inner  leaves,  rendered  white,  crisp, 
I duced  by  the  rays  of  an  umbel  forming  | »'i<l  tender  by  blanching.  These  stalks 
one  terminal  flower,  and  then  producing!  are  cither  stewed,  or  form  an  ingredient  In 
secondary  pedicels  from  below  it,  in  the  ' 8o«P®  '‘"‘I  salads  during  autumn  and  win- 
centrifugal  manner,  as  in  the  laumstinus.  | Jer.  Wlien  permitted  to  flower,  the  plant 

has  a fine  appearance,  and  attains  a greater 

CYMINOSMA.  Small  trees  with  opposite  I height  than  the  artichoke.  The  .flowers 
or  alternate  entire  dotted  leaves  on  a have  also  the  property  of  coagulating  milk. 
Jointed  stalk.  They  arc  of  uncertain  posl-  for  which  purpose  they  are  frequently  used 
tlon,  but  are  generally  placed  In  Butacea,  by  the  French,  after  being  gathered  and 
and  by  some  authorities  are  included  In  dried  in  the  shade. 

Aermychia.  The  flowers  are  white  or  The  Artichoke,  C.  Scolymua,  is  a hardy 
greeiiisb,  in  axillary  or  terminal  corymbs, . perennial,  a native  of  Barbary  and  the 
and  have  a four-parted  calyx  and  corolla  south  of  Europe.  Although  it  is  mentioned 


by  Pliny  sg  being  a vegetable  that  wa* 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  In  this  country 
until  Introduced  from  Italy  In  1548.  The 
plant  has  some  resemblance  to  a large 
thistle.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  ample, 
pinnatifld,  somewhat  spiny,  from  throe  to 
four  feet  long,  and  covert  with  an  asli- 
coloured  cottony  down.  The  flower  stems 
grow  erect,  and  attain  the  height  of  from 
four  to  sli  feet.  They  are  each  terminated 
by  a large  globular  head  of  Imbricated 
oval  spiny  scales  of  a purplish  green  colour, 
which  envelope  a mass  of  flowers  In  the 
centre.  These  flower-heads  In  an  Im- 
mature state  contain  the  parts  that  are 
eatable ; which  comprise  the  fleshy  recep- 
tacle usually  called  the  ‘ bottom,’  freed 
from  the  bristles  and  seed-down,  commonly 
called  the  ‘ choke,’  and  the  thick  lower 
part  of  the  Imbricated  scales  or  leaves  of 
the  Involucre.  Although  Artichokes  are 
a common  vegetable,  they  are  not  so 
much  in  request  with  us  as  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  by  various  modes  of  cooking 
they  are  made  to  form  favourite  dishes. 
In  France,  the  bottoms  are  often  fried  In 
paste,  and  enter  largely  Into  ragouts. 
They  are  occasionally  used  for  pickling, 
but  for  this  purpose  the  smaller  heads 
which  are  formed  on  the  lateral  shoots 
that  spring  in  succession  from  the  main 
stem,  are  generally  preferred  when  about 
tlbe  slie  of  a large  egg.  The  Chard  of 
Artichokes,  or  the  tender  central  leaf -stalk 
blanched.  Is  by  some  considered  to  be 
equal  to  the  cardoon.  The  flowers  are  very 
handsome,  and  are  stated  to  possess  the 
property  of  coagulating  milk.  [W.  B.  B.] 

CYNAROCEPHAL,®.  The  artichoke- 
beaded  composites,  a suborder  of  the  na- 
tural order  ComimtiUB  or  Aaleracea;,  having 
numerous  flowers  collected  in  a common 
receptacle,  and  surrounded  by  a series  of 
leaves  or  scales  so  as  to  form  a compart 
head.  The  flowers  are  all  tubular,  and 
either  have  stamens  and  pistils,  or  those 
of  the  circumference  (.the  ray)  are  abor- 
tive; the  style  1s  swollen  below  the  stig- 
ma. Among  the  plants  of  this  sulmrder 
are  the  artichoke,  the  cardoon,  the  bur- 
dock, the  safflower,  and  thistles.  They 
are  usually  bitter  and  tonic ; some  are  es- 
culent. See  Com  POSIT.*.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CYNARRHODON.  Such  a fruit  as  that 
of  the  rose.  In  which  many  bony  achmnla 
are  enclosed  In  a fleshy  hollow  enlarge- 
ment of  the  apex  of  the  flower-stalk. 

CYNOCTONtTM.  A genus  of  Asclepia- 
docetr.  containing  more  than  thirty  species 
of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  or  twining 
shrubs,  natives  of  Africa,  India,  and  tropi- 
cal America.  They  have  cordate  leaves, 
and  lateral  peduncles  springing  from  be- 
tween the  petioles,  and  bearing  many- 
flowered  umbels.  The  calyx  and  corolla 
are  flve-parted ; the  stamlnal  corona  is 
tubular  and  simple,  with  live  or  ten  lobes, 
and  without  any  appendages  in  the  in- 
terior ; the  gynostegium  short ; the  anthers 
surmounted  by  membranaceous  append- 


I ages ; and  the  projecting  stigma  is  bihibed 
I or  with  a bifld  linear  apex.  [W.  C.j 

i CYNODON.  ^ genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  ChlaridecE,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  spikes  of  Inflorescence  being 
' In  short  spreading  flnger-like  heads.  The 
splkelcts  one-flowered,  Bwnless ; theglumes 
nearly  equal,  spreading ; pales  equal ; sta- 
’ mens  three  ; and  styles  three.  Fourteen 
species  are  described,  only  one  of  which  1s 
i a native  of  Britain,  C.  Dacti/lnn,  which 
I Inhabits  the  southern  coasts  of  England. 
The  creeping  roots  of  this  and  some  other 
I grasses  are  said  to  possess  some  of  the 
I medicinal  proi>erties  of  sarsaparilla.  [D.  M.] 

I CYNOGLOSSUM.  Houndstongue.  A 
genus  of  Boraginacem,  consisting  of  herbs 
from  the  tem|)erate  zones,  especially  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Leaves  often 
covered  with  silky-white  hairs;  flowers  In 
scorploid  racemes,  often  bractlcss,  dull-red 
or  blue;  calyx  five-parted;  corolla  salver- 
shaped  with  the  throat  closed  by  five 
obtuse  scales,  and  the  limb  flve-lobed ; 
stamens  five.  Included  ; nuts  four,  murl- 
cated  depressed  externally.  Two  species 
occur  in  Britain,  C.  offlcinale,  with  leaves 
covered  with  soft  white  hairs,  dull-red 
flowers,  and  strongly-margined  nuts ; and 
C.  montanum,  a much  more  local  plant, 
with  green  roughlsh  leaves  without  soft 
hairs,  blue-veined  flowers,  and  nuts  with- 
out a prominent  margin.  CJ.  T.  S.j 

CYNOMORirM.  One  of  the  genera  of 
the  singular  family  Balarwphoraceit.  It  Is 
represented  by  a fleshy  red  herbaceous 
plant,  about  a foot  in  height,  covered  with 
scales,  the  flowers  of  which  are  unisexual, 
the  males  and  females  mixed  in  the  same 
heads,  and  surrounded  hy  numerous  scales ; 
occasionally  the  flowers  arc  hermaphro- 
dite. The  perianth  In  either  case  consists 
of  six  divisions. 

C.  coccineum,  the  fungita  melitensis  of  old 
writers,  was  formerly  valued  a.s  a styptic 
and  astringent.  The  plant  Is  not  conflned 
to  Malta,  but  extends  also  to  the  Levant, 
Northern  Africa,  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
In  which,  according  to  Mr.  Webb,  It  Is 
esteemed  good  to  eat.  It  was  formerly 
used  to  procure  almrtion  in  Malta,  and  wag 
so  highly  valued  as  a remedy  for  dysentery 
that  the  place  where  It  grew  was  guarded 
with  the  utmost  vigilance ; and  even  up  to 
a recent  date  the  plant  was  gathered,  and 
Its  growth  secured  by  a person  specially 
appointed  to  the  office  by  the  English 
Government.  [M.  T.  M.j 

CYNORCHI8.  A Mascaren  genus  of  ter- 
restrial orchids,  differing  from  Habenaria 
In  little  except  the  Up  being  connate  with 
the  face  of  the  column.  The  si>ecles  have 
testiculate  roots,  like  the  orchids  of  Eu- 
rope. One,  C./aatigiata,  has  lieen  in  culti- 
vation (see  hoi.  Begiater,  t.  1998).  Blume’s 
genus,  Uitoatigma,  Isa  synonym. 

CYNOSIIRU8.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Featurea,  and  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  Inflorescence  being 
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Wi)t  of  Natans. 


In  crowded  close  thjrsold  i«nlcles,  with 
flowers  pointing  lo  one  side:  glumes 
nearly  equal,  scarlous.aud  strongly  keeled, 
two  or  more-flowered ; each  spikelet  with 
a pectinated  bract  at  Its  l«se.  The  genua 
comprises  flvo  species,  only  one  of  which, 
the  Dog’s  Tall  grass,  C.  crittaim,  la  truly 
a native  of  Britain.  This  Is  considered  an  ei- 
cellent  species  for  iiermanent  sheep-pasture. 
The  roots  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth, 
which  enables  the  plant  to  withstand 
droughts  better  than  many  of  the  other 
pasture-grasses : hence  It  may  often  be  seen 
looking  quite  fresh  when  they  are  partially 
withered  ui>.  C.  echinatus  is  an  annual 
species,  which  la  occasionally  cultivated 
In  British  collections  of  grasses.  It  Is  a 
southern  plant,  but  extends  as  far  north 
as  the  Channel  Islands.  [D-  J 

CYPELLA.  A genus  of  hcautiful  Iri- 
dacetr,  consisting  of  a single  species,  C. 
Ilerberti.  The  perianth  Is  six-parted,  con- 
cave at  the  base,  the  outer  segments  larger 
i and  sprc.ading,  the  inner  ones  small  con- 
volute and  refleied  at  top.  There  are 
three  erect  stamens,  united  at  the  base  of 
the  fllaments ; a slender  style ; and  a three- 
lobed  stigma  with  triOd  segments,  which 
are  appendlculate  on  both  sides  at  the  base. 
The  chief  distinction  of  the  genus  consists 
In  Its  spreading  not  rellexed  scpallne  seg- 
I ments,  and  In  their  being  deeply  indented  or 
hollowed  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
form  a kind  of  bowl  or  cup.  C.  Ilerberti  is  a 
very  slender  plant,  with  fleshy  conns,  long 
lanceolate  acute  plaited  glaucescent  leaves, 
and  a slender  stem  1}  to  2 feet  high, 
branched  at  top  and  producing  in  sncces- 
sion  many  flowers  which  last  for  several 
days,  unlike  those  of  some  allied  plants 
which  are  very  fugacious.  The  flowers 
are  bright  orange  yellow,  the  three  onter 
segments  with  a central  dark  purple  stripe, 
the  three  Inner  whitish  In  the  centre, 
spotted  with  purple.  It  1s  a native  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  [T.  M.] 

CYPERACEAE.  (Cyperoidea-,  Sedyes.)  A 
natunil  order  of  glumc-la-arlng  monocoty- 
ledons belonging  to  I.lndlcy's  glumal  alli- 
ance. Grass-llke  tufted  plants,  having 
solid,  usually  jointed,  and  frc<|ucntly  an- 
gular stems ; leaves  with  their  sheaths  en- 
tire (nut  split,  as  in  grasses) ; and  flowers 
either  jierfect  or  incomplete  (stamlnatc 
and  pistillate),  each  borne  on  a solitary 
bract  or  scale,  and  all  united  In  an  Imbri- 
cated manner  so  as  to  form  a spike.  In 
the  pistillate  flowers  there  Is  often  a mem- 
branaceous covering  within  the  scale. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  varying  from  one  to 
twelve,  usually  three ; anthers  attached  at 
their  base  to  the  fllament.  Ovary  superior, 
often  surrounded  at  the  base  by  bristles ; 
ovule  one;  style  two  to  three-cleft.  Krult 
a crustaceouB  or  bony  schene ; embryo  lens- 
shaped,  and  lying  at  the  base  of  fleshy  or 
mealy  albumen.  The  plants  are  genet^ly 
distributed  over  the  world,  and  abound  In 
moist  situations.  Some  of  the  sedges  are 
demulcent,  others  are  bitter  and  astringent. 
Some  by  means  of  their  creeping  under- 
ground stems  bind  together  the  loose 


sands  of  the  sea-shore.  Their  cellular  tissue 
is  sometimes  used  for  paiier.  The  under- 
ground stems  of  several  species  of  Cypertu 
are  used  as  food.  Carices  abound  In  moist 
temperate  and  cold  regions.  Cam  arm- 
aria is  one  of  the  sandy -shore  plants ; its 
underground  stems  are  used  for  sarsapa- 
rilla. The  species  of  Eriophorum,  or  cotton 
grass,  have  long  white  silky  hairs  sur- 
roundingthc  fruit.  Papyrus  anflguorum  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  plants  called  bulrush 
In  scripture.  It  formerly  grew  abundantly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence 
called  by  Ovid  papyrlferous,  but  It  la  now 
gone.  The  cellular  tissue  of  Its  stems  was 
used  in  place  of  paper.  Scirpue  lacusfris, the 
bulrush,  is  used  for  making  mats,  baskets, 
and  the  bottoms  of  chairs.  In  South 
America  It  Is  used  fur  making  balsas  or 
boats;  a similar  use  Is  referred  to  In 
Isalali  (xvlll.  1,  2).  There  are  120  known 
genera,  and  upwards  of  2,ooo  species.  The 
genera  Cam,  Cladium,  Scirpue,  Eleocharie, 
Eriophorum,  Cyperus,  and  Papyrus  afford 
examples.  A plant  of  this  family  Is  shown 
in  Piste  10,  flg.  a.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CYPERORCHIS.  A name  proposed  by 
Blume  for  the  Cymlndium  elegans  of 
Lindley,  on  account  of  its  having  a pro-- 
mlnent  stigma  and  pyriform  pollen  masses. 

CYPERUS.  A genus  of  plants  giving 
Its  name  to  the  sedge  family,  Cyperaceee. 
It  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  stem 
lieing  triangular,  and  leafy  at  the  base; 
spikelcts  distichous.  Imbricated,  in  clus- 
ters or  heads,  with  a leaf-like  Involucre 
under  them  ; glumes  several  In  each  spike- 
let,  with  one  flower  in  each  glume ; seed 
without  bristles.  According  to  StcudeCs 
untrustworthy  Synopsis,  the  genua  con- 
tains 673  siiecies,  widely  distributed  over 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth,  and  gradu- 
ally disappearing  as  the  extremes  of  north 
and  south  are  reached.  Two  siwcles  only 
are  natives  of  Britain,  both  of  which 
are  rare  and  not  found  out  of  England. 
Dr.  Lindley  states  that  the  roots  of  these 
plants  are  succulent,  and  flUed  with  an 
agreeable  and  nutritive  mucilage.  The 
English  8|)eclc8,  C.  longus,  contains  also 
a bitter  principle,  which  gives  Its  roots  a 
tonic  and  stomachic  quality.  The  tubers 
of  C.  hexastachys  are  said  to  be  suc- 
cessfully used  by  Hindoo  practitioners 
in  cases  of  cholera,  who  call  the  plant 
Mootha.  Those  of  C,  pertenuis,  nr  Nagur 
Mootha,  are,  when  dried  and  pulverised, 
used  by  the  Indian  ladles  for  scouring  and 
perfuming  their  hair.  The  root  of  O. 
odoratus  has  a warm  aromatic  taste,  and  Is 
given  in  India  in  Infusions  as  a stomachic. 
The  roots  of  some  of  the  siiecles  are  also 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  C.  esculeutus 
yields  tuliers  which  are  called  by  the 
French  Souchet  comestible  or  Amands  de 
terre,  and  are  used  as  food  In  the  south  of 
Europe.  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  they  have 
been  proposed  as  a substitute  for  coffee 
and  cocoa  when  roasted.  The  tubers  of 
another  species,  C.  bulbosus,  are  said  to 
taste  like  potatoes  when  roasted,  and 
would  be  valuable  for  food  only  they  are 


80  small.  Some  are  also  useful  for  textile  r 
purposes,  C.  textilis  being  employed  in  , 
making  ropes  and  mats  for  covering  the  i 
floors  of  houses;  others  are  valuable  for  , 
covering  the  sand  and  loose  soil  on  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  streams ; thus,  C.  i 
inundUUus  helps  to  bind  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  protecting  them  from  the  rapidity  | 
of  the  stream,  and  the  force  of  the  tides. 
(See  Lindley,  Veg.  King.  118.)  [D.  M.] 

CYPHEL.  Cherleria  sedoides. 

CYPHELTA.  Collections  of  gonidia  In 
the  form  of  cups ; a term  only  used  In 
speaking  of  lichens. 

CYPHELL2E.  Pale  wart-like  spots, 
found  on  the  under-surface  of  the  thallus 
of  some  lichens. 

CYPHIA.  A genus  of  three  or  four 
South  African  species,  intermediate,  as  it 
were,  between  Campanuleie  and  Lobelierp, 
and  therefore,  when  these  two  trllHJs  are 
considered  as  independent  families,  Cyphia 
Is  raised  to  the  same  rank  under  the  name 
of  GyphiacecR.  The  species  are  all  slender 
herbaceous  twiners,  with  small  nearly  re- 
gular bell-shaped  flowers,  and  united  an- 
thers. They  possess  no  peculiar  interest, 
except  that  the  Hottentots  are  said  to 
eat  the  tuberous  roots  of  at  least  one 
species. 

CYPHOCARPUS.  A genus  of  (7<TmpanuIrt- 
cc<B,  containing  arigid  scabrous  pilose  herb 
from  Chill,  with  erect  stems,  and  oblong 
spinosely  dentate  radical  leaves.  Bracts 
three  together,  spinosely  dentate ; calyx 
tubular-curved,  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
with  a five-parted  limb,  having  spinous- 
toothed segments;  corolla  very  irregular, 
two-lipped  ; capsule  one-celled,  resembling 
a follicle.  [J.T.  S.] 

CYPHONEMA.  A genus  of  cyrtanthl- 
form  Amarylltdacece.  The  only  species,  C. 
Loddigesianiim,  produces  scapes  with  about 
two  erect  flowers,  which  measure  an  inch 
and  three  quarters, and  are  whitish,  striped 
with  green.  The  perianth  has  a straight 
slender  cylindrical  tube,  campanulate 
above,  with  a regular  reflexed  limb.  The 
plant  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  Valparaiso,  but  Dr.  Herbert, 
by  whom  it  was  described,  suspected  it  to 
be  South  African.  [T.  M.] 

CYPRE'8.  (Fr.)  Cupressitfi  sempervirens. 
— ,CHACVKorDELALOUISlANE.  Tax- 
odium  distitdmm. 

CYPRESS.  The  common  name  for  Cu- 
pres$us,  especially  applied  to  C.  semper- 
virens.  — , BALD.  An  American  name  for 
Taxodium.  — , BROOM.  Kochia  scoparia. 
— , DECIDUOUS.  Taxodium  distichum. 
—.GROUND.  SantolinaChammeyparissua. 
— , SUMMER.  Kochia  scoparia. 

CYPRESS  KNEES.  See  Exostosis. 

CYPRIPEDITTM.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land the  eye  of  the  botanist  has  been  now 
and  then  delighted  by  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  rarest  of  native  plants,  C.  Calceolus, 


once  called  Calceolus  Marianas  or  the  Slip- 
per of  our  Lady.  It  hasa branching  fibrous 
root ; single  stems,  a foot  or  more  high, 
bearing  three  or  four  broad  ovate  rather 
downy  ribbed  leaves,  clasping  the  stem  at 
the  base,  and  one  or  two  large  flowers. 
These  consist  of  two  lanceolate  brown 
purple  sepals,  and  a pair  of  somewhat 
narrow  wavy  petals  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  (decussating);  from  the  midst 
of  these  projects  a great  yellow  pouch  or 
bag,  within  which  lurk's  the  column,  for 
the  plant  is  an  orchid.  From  other  orchids 
it  differs,  however,  in  having  two  lateral 
anthers  Instead  of  one  that  is  dorsal,  the 
latter  being  represented  by  a great  broad 
angular  plate,  in  front  of  w’hlch  projects  a 
stalked  three- lol)ed  stigma.  This  curious 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  state  of  an 
orchid  flower  Is  characteristic  of  the  genus 
Cypnpedium  (that  is  to  say,  shoe  of  Venus). 
Great  numbers  of  siweies  of  the  same  ge- 
nus occur  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
In  the  Ice-bound  woods  of  Canada  and 
Siberia,  the  warm  glades  of  Mexico  and 
Nepal,  and  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Central 
India  and  Continental  (not  Insular)  Ame- 
rica. Some  of  them  have  yellow  flowers, 
and  they  are  the  most  frequent ; others  are 
white  and  pink ; many  are  more  or  less 
purple;  and  one,  C guUatum,  a Russian 
plant,  is  richly  bloodstained.  Two  princi- 
pal forms  are  to  be  distinguished,  one 
having  thin  ribbed  leaves,  and  the  other 
narrow  carinate  veinless  ones.  The  latter, 
which  are  all  from  warm  countries,  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  are  common  in  gar- 
dens under  the  names  of  C.  venustum,  in- 
signe,  purpuratum,  Lowei,  Dayanum,  Fairi- 
eanumt  villosumt  &c.  The  others,  though 
often  introduced,  live  for  only  a short 
time  and  disappear.  In  addition  to  these, 
another  race,  exclusively  found  in  Tropical 
America,  distinguished  by  having  a three- 
celled  ovary,  might  be  added.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  notice  it  under  the  name  of 
Selenipedium.  The  curious  Cypripedium 
caudatum  belongs  to  that  rac-e. 

CYPSELA.  The  dry  one-celled  one- 
seeded  inferior  fruit  of  composites. 

CYPSELIA.  A genus  of  Tetragoniacea, 
consisting  of  a small  fleshy  annual  herb, 
resembling  Montia,  from  St.  Domingo. 
Stems  prostrate,  with  small  oval  or  obovate 
stalked  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  and 
fringed  stipules;  flowers  small,  solitary, 
shortly  stalked,  with  a free  flve-parted 
calyx  and  no  C(>rolla,  the  two  inner  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  broader  and  membra- 
nous ; stamens  one  to  three ; ovary  one- 
celled;  capsule  bursting  transversely; 
seeds  numerous.  [J.  T.  S.J 

CYRILLACE^.  A small  family  of  Di- 
cotyledons, most  nearly  related  perhaps  to 
Ericace-cp,  although  differing  in  their  free 
petals  and  anthers  opening  in  slits ; or  to 
some  of  the  groups  connected  with  5aarf- 
fragacece.  They  have  also  been  compared 
with  OlacacecE  and  with  Aqui/oliacece,  both 
of  which  are  much  farther  removed.  They 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate 
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evergreen  undivided  leaves  without  sti- 
pules, the  flowers  usually  in  racemes. 
There  are  four  or  five  calyx  lobes  and 
petals,  and  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
slightly  perigynous  stamens.  The  ovary  is 
two,  three,  or  four-celled,  with  one  pendu- 
lous ovule  in  each  cell,  and  bears  as  many 
stigmas  as  cells.  The  fruit  is  usually  suc- 
culent ; the  seeds  albuminous  with  anaxile 
embrj’o.  There  are  about  six  species 
known  from  North  or  Tropical  America, 
constituting  four  genera,  Cyrilla,  MyUh 
caryum^  Elliottia,  and  Purdioea. 

CYRILLA.  A genus  of  CyriUacem,  con- 
sisting of  plants  from  the  wanner  parts  of 
North  America,  with  the  habit  of  some  of 
the  larger  shrubby  species  of  Andromeda. 
Leaves  alternate,  wedge-shaped;  racemes 
lateral,  elongated,  aggregated ; flowers 
small,  white,  with  a flve-cleft  <^yx,  five 
petals,  and  Qve  stamens ; ovary  two-celled  ; 
capsule  fleshy,  two-valved,  two-seeded.  C. 
caroliniana  is  a handsome  greenhouse 
shrub.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CYRTANDRACEiE  or  CYRTANDRE.E. 
A tribe  of  Gesneracece,  formerly  considered 
as  a separate  family,  including  all  the 
Asiatic  genera  which  have  no  albumen  In 
the  seed,  whilst  the  American  genera  were 
all  believed  to  be  possessed  of  albumen. 
These  and  some  other  slight  distinctions 
have,  however,  all  proved  less  constant 
than  bad  been  supposed,  and  the  two 
groups  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  tribes 
of  one  family.  The  Cyrtandrew  proper 
consist  of  above  thirty  genera,  including 
Ramondia  and  Haberlea  from  Europe, 
JSschynaJithtuf,  Chirita,  Didymocarpue,  and 
* many  others  from  Asia,  Streptocarpiis  from 
; South  Africa,  Kltigia  from  Eastern  Tropi- 
i cal  Asia  and  Mexico,  and  perhaps  Nape- 
anthus  from  Brazil. 

CYRTANDRA.  A genus  of  Cyrtandrous 
Gesnerar^f  containing  a considerable 
number  of  caulescent  undershrubs  or  herbs, 

I natives  of  the  Moluccas.  They  have  oppo-* 
I site  leaves,  equal  orfrequently  with  one  side 
i dwarfed  or  alwirted.  Their  flowers  are  in 
I axillary  fascicles  or  heads,  seldom  solitary. 

I The  calyx  is  tubular,  with  five  more  or  less 
dceply-cut  lobes ; the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
with  the  limb  spreading  and  cleft  into  five 
obtuse  lobes:  there  are  four  to  five  star 
mens,  two  of  which  only  are  fertile ; the 
ovary  is  cylindrical,  containing  many 
ovules  attached  to  two  tw’o-lobed  revolute 
parietal  placentas ; the  stigma  is  obtuse  or 
emarginate.  The  fruit  is  a many-seeded 
ovate  beny.  [W.  C.] 

CYRTANTHERA.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thace(T,  natives  of  Tropical  America,  con- 
sisting of  some  eight  species  of  caulescent 
shrubs,  with  broad  ]H>tiolate  leaves,  and 
large  scarlet  flowers  like  those  of  Aphe- 
landra,  arranged  in  a beautiful  dense  ter- 
minal thyrsc,  except  in  one  species,  in 
which  they  are  in  axillary  cymes.  The 
calyx  is  cleft  into  five  equal  coloured  parts ; 
the  ringent  corolla  has  a long  tube,  and 
the  limb  is  divided  into  two  lips,  the  lower 
of  which  is  trifld : there  are  two  stamens 


inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube  and  ad-  ■ 
herent  to  it  beyond  the  middle ; the  anthers 
are  two-celled ; the  stigma  is  obtuse  and 
undivided.  [W.  c.j 

CYRTANTHUS.  A genus  of  handsome 
AmarylUdacecB,  consisting  of  bulbous 
herbs,  with  two-ranked  narrow  elongate  j 
leaves,  and  many-flowered  umbels  of  flow-  ! 
ers.  The  perianth  has  a curved  narrow 
funnel-shaped  tube,  which  is  often  a little 
ventricose,  and  a limb  of  six  short  sub- 
equal segments;  the  filaments  of  the  six 
stamens  straight,  decurrent,  Inserted  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  Tliey  are 
South  African  plants,  the  type  of  the  genus 
being  C.  obliqum.  This  has  globose  bulbs 
as  large  as  a man's  flst,  iwrslstent  lanceo- 
late entire  leaves  an  inch  wide,  and  an 
erect  scape  supporting  a loose  umbel  of 
numerous  pendulous  flowers,  orange-col- 
our mixed  with  yellow  and  green,  the  tube 
sensibly  widened  upwards,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  the  limb  spreading,  nearly  j 
i as  long  as  the  tube.  In  another  group  of  | 
the  species  the  leaves  are  deciduous.  One  ! 
of  them,  C.  atriatiut,  has  subacute  leaves  a 
foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  wMde,  and  an 
1 umbel  of  three  or  four  pendulous  narrow 
i funnel-shaped  flowers  two  and  a half  inches  i 
I long,  red,  striped  with  yellow.  C.  odorm  i 
I has  fragrant  crimson  flowers;  whilst  in 
C.  collinus  they  are  poppy  scarlet.  [T.  M.j 

CYRTOCERA8.  Centrostema. 

CYRTOGONIUM.  Paecilopteris. 

CYRTOGYNE.  A genus  of  succulent- 
leaved undershrubs,  belonging  to  the  order 
, Craasulacece,  having  white  flowers  In  cymes, 
with  a five-parted  corolla  whose  segments 
are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  calyi. 
The  stamens  are  inserted  Into  the  base  of 
the  corolla,  wMth  whose  lobes  they  alter-  i 
nato,  and  within  them  are  five  small  hy-  | 
pogynous  scales.  The  ovary  consists  of 
five  oblong  carpels,  gibbous  at  the  top, 
and  ending  in  long  styles.  C.  albift^a,  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  in  cul-  i 
tivatlon.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

CYRTOLEPI8.  A gentis  of  Compositee,  j 
( ci^inpo.sed  of  a few  small  annual  herbs,found  ' 
j In  northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  They 
I have  much  resemblance  to  the  chamomile 
! (Anthetnis),  and  are  nearly  related  to  that 
genus,  differing  only  in  having  winged  i 
j achenes,  the  wings  toothed,  those  of  An- 
themis  not  being  winged.  They  have  al- 
I temate  pinnatl.sect  leaves  with  linear  seg- 
ments, yellow  flower-heads  with  an  Invo- 
j lucre  of  one  series  of  roundish  scales, which 
enclose  a large  number  of  tubular  five- 
toothed  florets.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CYRTOMIUM.  A genus  of  polypodlar 
ceous  ferns,  belonging  to  that  series  of  the 
AapidiecB  which  have  reticulated  veins 
and  peltate  indusia.  The  characteristics 
of  Cyrtommm,  as  shown  In  the  more  typical 
plants,  consist  in  the  veins  being  pin- 
nato-furcate  from  a central  costa,  the  lower 
anterior  venules  being  free,  and  the  rest 
angularly  and  irregularly  anastomosing, 
forming  unequal  subhexagonal  areoles, 
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within  which  two  or  three  excurrent  rein 
lets  are  produced.  Sometimes  only  the  up- 
per venules  are  anastomosed.  The  species 
are  robust  evergreen  pinnate  ferns,  of  very 
ornamental  character,  the  plnnse  being  of  a 


' deep  shining  green,  broad,  and  of  a singu- 
lar rhomb-lanceolate  fomj,  sometimes  ap- 
1 proachlng  to  hastate.  The  species  are  few, 
I the  typical  ones  natives  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  one  or  two,  somewhat  anomalous, 
occurring  In  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

CYRTONEM.V  Herbaceous  plants  of  the 
gourd  family,  Cueurbitacea,  with  tuberous 
rhisomes,  simple  tendrils,  and  monceclous 
greenish  flowers,  the  males  In  clusters,  the 
females  solitar}'.  The  stamens  are  five.  In 
! three  bundles,  with  straight  anther-lobes, 
' and  curved  fliaments  thickened  at  the  top. 

The  fruit  is  a spindle-shaped  beaked  goui^ 
; with  three  compartments  and  few  seeds. 
The  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  [M.T.M.] 

CYRTOPERA.  A genus  of  tuberous 
tropical  orchids  with  a tall  radical  inflores- 
cence and  membranous  plaited  leaves, 
sometimes  not  appearing  along  with  the 
flowers.  Some  are  American,  some  Asiatic, 
a few  are  South  African,  and  one,  C.  plan- 
taginea.  Is  from  Madagascar.  C.Wood/ordi, 
a plant  with  dense  upright  racemes  of 
greenish-purple  flowers.  Is  the  only  one  In 
cultivation.  The  genus  is  perhaps  hardly 
distinct  from  £iUophia. 

CYRTOPHLEBIUM.  A name  proposed 
for  the  species  of  Campy Umeitrmn,  a 
genus  of  polypodlaceous  mostly  siinplc- 
fronded  ferns.  [T.  M.] 

CYRTOPODItJM.  Under  this  genus  are 
collected  some  species  of  terrestrial  or- 
chids from  Tropical  America,  with  long 
fusiform  fleshy  stems,  bearing  membranous 
i plaited  leaves,  and  long  racemes  or  pani- 
cles of  showy  yellow  or  spotted  flowers, 
whose  scape  rises  from  the  base  of  the 
stem.  They  are  very  flne  objects  in  culti- 
vation, well  grown  specimens  measuring 
as  much  as  live  feet  in  height.  The  hand- 
somest species  are  C.  And^ioni  and  cardi- 
oclnTiim,  brilliant  yellow,  and  C.punctatum, 
yellow  and  brown.  TylochilusJUivus  of  the 
Germans  is  the  same  as  Cyriopodium  Anr 
dtraoni. 

I CYRTOSIA.  A remarkable  genus  of 


leafless  and  usually  climbing  orchids,  allied 
to  Vanilla,  but  producing  a more  or  less 
dry  capsule  instead  of  a fleshy  aromatic 
fruit.  Few  species  are  known,  among 
which  are  the  Dendrobium  eaatythoicUa  of 
New  Holland,  or  Ledgeria  apkyUa  of 
Mueller : and  the  Erytlirurchia  or  Uamator- 
chis  of  Blume.  The  best  known  species  is 
Cyrtotia  Lindltyana  of  Sikkim,  admirably 
represented  by  Hr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  This  Is  a 
stout  erect  plant,  with  a great  woody  root- 
stock, a strong  reddish  brown  stem,  and 
panicles  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  velvety  brown  flat  pods  which 
after  a long  time  open  into  flat  valves. 

The  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a thin  jagged  { 
wing,  which  forms  a pretty  microscopical  ‘ 
object. 

CYRT08PERMUM.  A name  applied  by 
Hr.  Bentham  to  a tree  growing  in  tropical 
South  America,  forming  a genus  of 
cardiacea,  and  yielding  a yellow-coloured 
resin.  The  calyx  Is  flve-parted,  and  there 
are  ten  stamens  arising  from  beneath  a 
hypogynous  disc ; but  the  chief  peculiarity 
resides  In  the  drupe-like  fruit,  whose 
bony  inner  shell  Is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a hard  curved  partition : 
one  of  these  compartments  is  small  and  { 
empty,  the  other  forms  a horse  shoe-shaped  ; 
cavity,  containing  a simple  seed  of  the 
same  form  attached  to  the  apex  of  the 
cavity.  The  same  name  has  been  applied 
to  a genus  of  Vmbellifera,  now  known  as 
Lertschia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CYRTOSTYLI8.  Under  this  name  are 
collected  a few  little  Australasian  terres- 
trial orchids,  with  thin  solitary  roundisli 
flat  leaves,  a slender  naked  scape,  and  two 
or  three  greenish  distant  flowers.  They 
inhabit  dry  rocky  spots  on  the  edge  of 
ravines. 

CYST.  The  spore-case  of  certain  fungals ; 1 
also  the  hollow  spaces  in  parenchyma  in  | 
which  oily  matter  collects,  as  in  the  rind  I 
of  the  orange. 

CYSTANTHK.  A genus  of  Epacridacecp,  1 
containing  a few  species,  natives  of  the  j 
mountains  of  Tasmania.  They  are  small 
glabrous  bushes  with  erect  naked  stems, 
marked,  as  are  also  the  lower  portions  of  1 
tile  branches,  with  annular  scars,  where  ! 
the  leaves,  which  are  sheathing  at  the 
base,  were  inserted.  They  have  a subfoll-  ( 
aceous  bracteate  calyx  ; the  corolla  is  a i 
closed  conical  calyptra,  which  dehisces  ■ 
transversely  a little  above  Its  base,  the  ! 
upper  part  falling  away,  and  the  lower  be-  ! 
lug  very  persistent  : the  stamens  are  hy- 
pogynous and  persistent;  the  ovary  is 
five-celled,  each  cell  containing  many  [ 
ovules,  attached  to  a pendulous  placenta,  i 
The  plants  resemble  Sprmgelia  and  Pilitis  I 
in  stature  and  habit ; from  the  first  they 
are  seiiarated  by  the  structure  of  the  I 
corolla,  and  from  the  second  by  the  ab- 
sence of  hypogynous  scales.  C.3 

CYSTEA.  A fanciful  alteration,  which 
has  not  met  with  acceptance,  of  Cgatopte- 
ria,  the  name  of  a genus  of  ferns.  [.T.  M .3 
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CYSTIDIA.  SAllent  cells,  accompanying 
: the  liasids  nr  asci  of  fungals ; by  some  re- 
I garded  as  antbcrids.  [M.  J.  R] 

I CY8TIDIANTHU8.  A genus  of  Asclejria- 
' dacetr,  containing  a few  species  of  climb- 
ing shrubs,  natives  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, with  opposite  leaves,  and  numerous 
' pedicellate  flowers  in  Interpetiolar  and 
' terminal  umbels.  The  calyx  Is flve-parted ; 
the  corolla  bell-shaped,  flve-toothed,  and 
spreading ; the  staminal  corona  consists  of 
I five  fleshy  leaves  attached  to  the  short  gy- 
I nostegium ; the  anthers  are  teniiluated  by 
amembraneadpressed  to  the  stigma, which 
is  convex,  pentagonal,  and  smooth ; the 
follicles  arc  solitaiy,  long  and  slender, with 
numerous  comose  seeds.  This  genus  has 
the  habit  of  Centroatema.  [W.  C.] 

CYST0CAPN08.  A genus  of  JitmanVicecp, 
containing  a glabrous  climbing  branched 
herb  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
stallced  twlce-plnnate  leaves,  having  three- 
lobed  segments,  and  small  white  racemose 
' flowers.  It  differs  from  the  other  genera 
‘ of  the  order  In  the  capsule,  which  Is  in- 
I Sated  and  bladdery,  coutsinlug  several 
I seeds.  [J.  T.  8.] 

j CYSTOCARPITTM.  A case  Including  a 
{ great  many  spores;  a term  conUned  to 
algals. 

I CYSTOPTERIDE.®.  A section  of  poly- 
; podineous  ferns,  in  which  the  sori  are  punc- 
tiform  or  dot-like,  and  covered  by  cucullate 
or  fornicate  Indusia,  which,  l)eing attached 
behind  them,  are  Inflected  over  them  in 
the  earlier  stages,  [T.  M.] 

CYSTOPTERIS.  A genns  of  dwarf  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns,  typical  of  the  group  Cya- 
tarpteridea.  In  that  group,  it  is  distin- 
guished at  once  by  its  sori  being  medial 
on  the  veins,  that  Is,  placed  some  distance 
below  the  apex.  The  species,  numl>ering 
al>out  a dozen,  are  small  membranaceous 
plants  with  a tufted  or  creeping  caudex,  and 
twice  or  thrice-pinnated  annual  fronds; 
they  are  furnished  with  punctiform  sori, 
covered  by  roundish  ovate  Indusia,  which 
are  fornicate  or  subhemisphcrical,  affixed 
by  their  broad  base,  and  sometimes  lacer- 
ate or  acuminate  at  the  a|>ex.  C.fragilia, 
which  has  lance-shaped  fronds.  Is  a widely 
distributed  Uritlsb  species  ; C.  montana, 
with  a creeping  caudex  and  triangu- 
lar fronds,  has  been  gathered  In  a few 
8cottIsh  habitats.  Tlie  genus  is  scattered 
I from  the  poles  to  the  tropics.  [T.  M.] 

! CY8TOP08.  Under  this  name  Blume 
has  collected  ajew  little  white-flowered 
; Java  orchids  near  Ooodyera. 

CY8TORCHI&  A genus  of  terrestrial 
; orchids,  allied  to  Goodyera.  Blume  men- 
I tions  three  species  with  small  pink  or  yel- 
; low  flowers.  They  are  especially  known  hy 
having  the  glands  found  inside  the  lip  in 
so  many  of  these  little  plants  enclosed  in  a 
I>alr  of  cysts  or  pockets,  whence  the  name 
has  been  formed. 

CYTHERIS.  Nephelaphyllum. 


, CYTINACEiE.  The  (^tinua  Ilypocistis, 
either  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  two  | 
African  root-parasites,  Ilydnora  and  Hy-  ; 
polepia,  has  been  considered  as  constituting 
an  independent  family  of  very  uncertain 
affinities.  It  Is  a native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  growing  on  the  roots  chiefly 
of  Cistua  monapelienais,  and  rises  to  a few 
inches  above  ground  in  the  form  of  a tuft 
of  succulent  steins  covered  with  imbrl- 
, rated  scales,  and  terminating  In  a head  of 
flowers,  the  whole  plant  of  a rich  yellow  or 
orange-red  colour.  The  flowers  arc  poly- 
gamous, with  a tubular  four-lobed  peri- 
anth, and  four  two-celled  anthers,  sessile  on 
a central  column  attached  to  the  perianth- 
tube.  The  ovary  is  Inferior,  one-celled, 
with  several  parietal  placentas,  and  nume- 
rous ovules.  The  plants  contain  gallic  acid, 
and  have  been  used  in  consequence  as  as- 
tringents and  styptics.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CYTI8E  A'  GUAPPE8  or  ACBOCRS  or 
DE  VIRGILE.  (Fr.)  Cytimu  Laburnum,  — , 
PETIT.  Cytiaus  aeaailifoUua. 

CYTI80PSI3.  A genus  of  Leguminoace, 
containing  hut  one  species,  C.  dorycniifolia, 
a small  prostrate  perennial  plant  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  This 
has  sessile  leaves  made  up  of  from  three  to 
seven  small  oblong  leaflets,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  silvery  hairs;  and  the  axillary 
yellow  flowers  have  a tubular  calyx  nearly 
an  Inch  long,  and  a corolla  of  five  nearly 
equal  clawed  petals,  a little  longer  than 
the  calyx.  The  pods  are  narrow,  thick, 
elongated,  and  contain  a number  of  seeds. 
The  genus  Is  nearly  allied  to  Anthyllia,  but 
I differs  In  the  sessile  digitate  leaves,  and  in 
' the  calyx  and  corolla  falling  after  wlther- 
i lug.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I CYTI8TT3.  An  extensive  and  well-known 
: genus  of  trees  and  shnibs  belonging  to  the 
, Leguminoaa.  C.  Laburnum,  with  which  all 
: are  familiar  under  the  name  of  Labunium, 

, Is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  France, 

: Switzerland,  and  Southern  Germany,  where 
I It  attains  the  height  of  twenty  feet  and  up- 
, wards.  It  was  Introduced  Into  England 
1 previously  to  1597,  at  which  time  Gerarde 
\ appears  to  have  had  it  in  his  garden  under 
the  n.ames  of  Anagyria,  Laburnum,  and 
Bean  Trefoil.  Tills  and  the  Iliac  are  the 
commonest  ornamental  trees  In  suburban 
gardens ; but  the  Laburnum  Is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  planted  in  front 
of  loftier  trees  in  a park  or  extensive 
; shrubbery.  The  heart  wood  Is  of  a dark 
i colour,  and,  though  of  a coarse  grain,  it  Is 
I very  hard  and  durable ; it  will  take  a polish, 

I and  may  be  stained  to  resemble  ebony.  It 
Is  much  In  demand  among  turners,  and  Is 
I wrought  Into  a variety  of  articles  which 
require  strength  and  smoothness.  The 
se^s,  it  should  he  remembered,  act  so 
violently  as  an  emetic  that  they  are  justly 
deemed  poisonous. 

C.  purpureua  is  an  elegant  procumbent 
, shrub,  a native  of  Oarnlola.  It  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a foot  In  height,  and  Is  either  used 
for  ornamenting  rockwork,  or  Is  grafted  on 
the  Laburnum.  C.  purpuraacena  (Fr.  C. 
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I tTAdam),  the  purple  Lahumum,  U a hybrid 
between  the  two  preceding.  It  was  origl- 
I nated  In  Paris  in  1828,  by  M.  Adam,  and 
I has  since  been  much  cultivated  in  England. 
A peculiarity  of  this  tree  has  often  been 
noticed,  which  is  Interesting  to  the  phy-  ; 
slological  botanist  as  showing  the  Influence 
exercised  by  the  stock  on  the  scion.  ‘This 
purple  Laburnum  is  a hybrid  between  the 
common  yellow  Laburnum  and  C.  purpu- 
reui.  The  branches  below  the  graft  pro- 
duce the  ordinary  yellow  Laburnum  flow-  ' 
ers  of  large  size ; those  above  often  ex- 
biblt  a small  purple  Laburnum  flower,  as  I 
well  as  reddish  flowers.  Intermediate  be- 
tween the  two  In  size  and  colour.  Occa-  j 
slonally  the  same  cluster  has  some  flowers 
yollow  and  some  purple'  (Bal/mir).  C. 
alpinut  differs  principally  in  having  Its  i 
leaves  rounded  at  the  base,  and  in  hav- 
ing the  pods  smooth  and  few-seeded  : 
i whereas  C.  Lahumum  has  the  leaves  white 
1 with  down  beneath,  and  the  seed-pods 
! many-seeded  and  downy.  The  Cptisua  ra- 
! cemosits  and  rhodoprupus,  so  generally  to 
lie  observed  among  the  plants  offered  for 
sale  In  spring  In  the  streets  of  London,  are 
referrible  to  Oenista.  CC.  A.  J.] 

CYTOBLAST.  Thatelementary  spherule, 
derived  from  organic  mucus,  which  pro- 
duces a cell  from  Its  side,  according  to 
Schlelden.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  IL  Brown 
and  others. 

CYTTARIA.  A curious  genus  of  as- 
comycetous  Ftmgi,  consisting  of  a sub- 
globose  cartilaginous  receptacle  in  which 
are  sunk  a number  of  ovate  pits  lined  with 
the  hymenlum.  The  mouth  of  these  at 
last  becomes  open,  and  the  whole  plant 
has  then  the  appearance  of  a little  waxlike  , 
wasps’  nest,  from  whence  the  genus  takes 
Its  name.  There  are  three  or  four  species,  ■ 
all  of  which  grow  parasitically  upon  the  i 
living  branches  of  evergreen  l»ecches,  and  \ 
one  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  for  several  months 
I affords  the  staple  food  of  the  Inhabitants,  j 
! It  Is,  however,  almost  tasteless,  and  has 
j been  compared  to  cow-heel.  The  sjiecles 
are  conflned  to  a portion  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  The  Individual  plants  arc 
sometimes  solitary,  but  frequently  they 
form  dense  clusters,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  branch  yields  more  thati  one  crop 
from  the  same  spawn.  [M.  J.  B.]  | 

CZACKIA.  The  name  of  a group  now 
generally  regarded  as  a subdivision  of  the 
genus  Antherieum,  from  which  It  Is,  how- 
ever, still  sometimes  separated.  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  segments  of  the 
flower  brought  together,  or  conn!  vent  into 
a kind  of  bell  shai>ed  form,  and  by  having 
the  stamens  glabrous.  [T.  M.l  i 

DABCECIA.  A section  of  Uemiesia,  or 
as  It  Is  sometimes  consldeied  a sei>.aratc 
genusof  Jricocecs,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
Its  tetramcrous  Instead  of  pentamerous 
structure,  the  calyx  being  four-cleft,  the 
corolla  limb  four-toothed,  the  stamens 
eight,  and  the  capsule  four-celled,  with 
four  valves.  Tlie  plant  called  V.  polifolia 
I is  the  St.  Dabcoc's  Heath.  CT.  M.] 


DACHA.  A Hottentot  name  for  Canna- 
bis saliva. 

DACRYDICM.  A .genus  of  Taxaeea;, 
consisting  of  a few  evergreen  trees  Inhabit- 
ing the  East  Indies  and  New  Zealand.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  reside  In  the 
female  flower,  which  consists  oft  a boat- 
shaped bract,  bearing  an  ovule  which  at 
first  lies  on  the  scale,  but  ultimately  be- 
comes erect,  and  when  fully  developed 
has  a short  outer  fleshy  integument,  from 
which  the  Inner  bony  investment  of  the 
seed  protrudes.  D.  cupressinum,  which  has 
pendulous  feathery  branches  and  slender 
needle-llke  leaves.  Is  a very  graceful  lofty 
tree.  D.  Pranklinii  is  the  Huon  Pine.  D. 
taxi/olium  Is  said  to  acquire  a height  of  200 
feet  in  New  Zealand ; Its  shoots  may  l>e 
made  Into  a beverage  having  the  same 
antiscorbutic  properties  as  spruce  beer. 
1>.  laxi/olium,  also  a native  of  New  Zea- 
land, Is  a low  growing  shrub  not  unlike 
JSmpetrum  niffrum.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DACRYJITCES.  A genus  of  trcmellold 
Fungi,  of  which  O.  stitlatus  Is  almost  uni- 
versal In  the  form  of  small  bright-orange 
gelatinous  tear-like  masses  on  decayed 
pine  or  larch  rails,  accompanied  sometimes 
by  a larger  species,  D.  delignesems.  The 
funner  plant  has  often  been  supposed  to 
consist  of  a mass  of  branched  threads, 
terminated  by  chains  of  oblong  spores. 
These,  however,  are  merely  conldia,  the 
perfect  fruit  being  develop^  In  the  same 
way  as  In  Tremella,  and  consisting  of 
slightly-curved  septate  spores,  from  the 
edge  of  which  minute  secondary  spores 
are  given  off.  The  scarlet  gelatinous  fun- 
gus so  common  on  dead  nettle  steins  is 
now  believed  to  be  a condition  of  Peviza 
fusarioides.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DACTYL.ENA  The  name  of  a herb  of 
the  capparidaceons  family,  whose  native 
country  is  not  known.  It  has  a calyx  of 
four  seimls,  the  anterior  one  longer  than 
the  rest ; four  petals,  two  longer  than  the 
others  ; six  stamens.  Inserted  Into  a hemi- 
spherical receptacle,  which  Is  provided 
with  a gland  at  the  back;  four  of  these 
stamens  are  antherless,  while  the  two  re- 
maining ones  are  completely  joined  to- 
gether, so  that  the  anther  appears  four- 
lolied.  [M.  T.  M.j 

DACTYLANTHUa  A genus  of  Balano- 
plmraeetr,  founded  on  a root-parasite  from 
New  Zealand.  It  is  attached  to  the  roots 
of  beeches  and  Pittespori  by  a thick  tuber- 
ous rhizome,  the  stems  rising  In  clusters 
two  or  three  Inches  from  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  imbricated  scales.  The  flowers 
are  dlcecious,  small  and  numerous.  In  dense 
spadices,  of  which  several  are  clustered 
together  at  the  summit  of  the  stems  sur- 
rounded by  the  upper  scales. 

DACTYLICAPNOfL  A genus  of  Fuma- 
riaeece,  distinguished  by  having  the  two 
outer  petals  bulging  out  at  the  base,  the 
fruit  berry-llke,  and  the  seeds  crested.  It 
Is  considered  by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson 
I as  merely  a section  of  Vicentra,  from  which 
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It  differs  only  in  having  the  walls  of  the 
fruit  fleshy.  It  contains  two  Indian  herbs 
with  weak  stems  climbing  by  means  of 
tendrils,  compound  trlternate  leaves,  and 
racemes  opposite  the  leaves.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DACTYLI8.  A genus  of  grasses  helong- 
Ingtn  the  tribe  Fe»tncea,nnA  distinguished 
by  the  flowers  being  In  very  crowded 
panicles,  and  snbsecuud,  I.  e.,  iHiinting 
nearly  all  to  one  side.  The  glumes  are 
unefinal  and  many-flowered,  acute  and 
herbaceous,  with  terminal  setae.  D.  gin- 
merata,  the  Cock's-fnot  Grass,  Is  the  only 
British  species,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
of  our  native  grasses.  It  Is  also  the 
strongest  grower  among  the  superior 
kinds,  and  derives  Its  English  name  from 
the  fancied  resemblance  the  three-branched 
panicles  of  flowers  bear  to  the  font  of  a 
fowl.  It  forms  a portion  of  most  good 
pastures,  particularly  where  the  soil  Is 
loamy  or  chalky.  It  la  also  suitable  for 
sowing  alone  on  boggy  land  which  Is  in 
the  course  of  being  reclaimed,  for,  although 
it  does  not  grow  on  this  sort  of  soil  natii- 
tally  In  great  quantities.  It  produces  a gootl 
crop  when  cultivated  on  It  artiftcially 
Steudel  describes  twenty-nine  species, 
which  have  a wide  range  of  habitats  over 
the  globe.  [D.  M.] 

DACTYLirM.  A genus  of  fllamentous 
moulds,  of  which  the  genuine  species  have 
hyaline  threads  bearing  at  their  tips  clus- 
ters of  septate  spores.  D.  roteum,  which 
was  formerly  referred  to  Trichothecium 
from  an  Insufficient  knowledge  of  Its 
structure,  belongs  essentially  to  this  ge- 
nus, and  Is  remarkable  not  only  as  being 
one  of  the  most  widely-diffused  species, 
distinguished  by  Its  delicate  pink  hue,  but 
as  occurring  not  unfrequently  In  the  closed 
cavities  of  nuts.  The  spawn  of  these  deli- 
cate moulds  will,  however,  soon  penetrate 
the  flnnest  vegetable  tissues  If  there  be 
proper  conditions  of  moisture.  Another 
species,  D.  oopcntim,  occurs  In  the  Inside  of 
eggs,  where  Its  presence  is  difficult  to  ac- 
c.ouiit  for  without  having  recourse  to  the 
wild  and  unphllosopblcal  notion  of  equivo- 
cal generation.  In  D.  roseura,  besides  the 
common  large  spores,  there  are  conldlaof 
a small  site,  which  may  have  greater  power 
of  penetration  than  the  larger.  The  func- 
tion, however,  of  these  bodies  is  uncertain, 
and  they  may  be  spennatia  rather  than 
conidia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DACTTLOCTENIUM.  A genusof  grasses 
belonging  to  the  ttil>e  Chloridece,  distin- 
guished by  the  Inflorescence  lielng  In 
Onger-llke  spikes,  the  flowers  on  the  spik- 
lets  pointing  to  one  side ; the  glumes  two, 
compressed,  keeled,  and  subherhaceous, 
the  exterior  one  cuspidate ; stamens  three  ; 
ovary  smooth;  styles  two;  stigma  hairy 
and  branched.  There  are  only  seven  spe- 
cies described,  all  natives  of  Africa,  with 
one  exception,  I),  rarfulans, which  Is  a New 
Holland  grass.  They  are  mostly  annuals, 
and  little  known  In  cultivation.  [R.  M.] 

DACTYLOHHIZA.  An  affection  of  some 
agricultural  plants,  as  turnips  and  carrots. 


' In  which  the  root  divides  and  becomes 
hard  and  worthless.  It  Is  commonly  called 
Fingers  and  Toes,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  anbury,  which  arises  from 
I the  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  In  fact  not 
properly  a disease,  but  a tendency  to  a 
reversion  to  the  wild  state,  which  can  only 
t)C  remedied  by  a careful  selection  of  seed. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  that  it  arises  from 
an  unequal  distribution  of  manure,  but 
this  is  probably  a mistake.  [M.  J.  B.j 

! DACTYL08TEMON.  A genus  of  the 
spurge-wort  family,  composed  of  a num- 
' berof  trees  or  shrubs  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America,  and  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  their  flowers  lieing  destitute  of 
I a true  calyx,  the  males  containing  three, 
or  more  generally  from  four  to  seven  sta- 
' mens.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  entire, 
and  glossy ; cither  alternate  or  whorled, 
and  varying  from  two  to  eight  Inches  in 
length.  In  their  axils  the  little  green 
flowers  are  arranged  in  short  catkins,  the 
males  towards  the  apex,  and  the  females 
near  the  base,  the  former  entirely  naked 
or  accompanied  with  one  or  more  little 
scales  which  represent  the  calyx,  the  latter 
also  naked  or  having  a calyx  of  three  small 
divisions.  The  fruit  is  a brown  polished 
three-lobcd  woody  capsule,  about  the  size 
of  a pea,  and  contains  three  seeds.  The 
name  Aetinortema  Is  sometimes  given 
to  the  plants  of  this  genus.  [A.A.B.]  | 

D.ED.AT.EA.  A genus  belonging  t.o  the 
spore-bearing  section  of  the  higher  Fungi. 
In  this  genus  the  cavities.  Instead  of  being 
circular  or  only  slightly  distorted,  are  sin- 
uous and  intricate  from  the  partial  break- 
Ing-up  of  the  cell-walls.  I),  quercina,  a fun- 
gus of  a hard  corky  texture,  is  not  un- 
common upon  oak  stumps  or  rails,  and 
sometimes  makes  Its  appearance  lu  build- 
ings or  consen’atorles,  where  the  wood 
has  been  Impregnated  with  its  spawn  lie- 
fore  lining  felled.  [M.  J.  B.] 

D.EDAI.Ens.  When  a point  has  a large 
circuit,  hut  is  truncated  and  ragged.  Or, 
wavy  and  Irregularly  plaited  as  the  hynie- 
nium  of  some  agarics. 

D.EMONOROP8.  A genus  of  palms 
closely  allied  to  Calamiit,  In  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  forty  species  re- 
ferred to  It  were  formerly  placed.  Its  dis-  ; 
tingulshing  peculiarities  consist  in  the  ; 
flowers  being  loosely  scattered  along  the 
branches  of  the  flower  spikes,  not  collected 
into  catkins  as  in  Calamnt,  and  also  in  the 
spathes  or  bracts  tieing  complete,  l.c., 
entirely  enclosing  the  young  spikes.  All 
the  species  are  natives  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  principally  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  Islands ; they  have  long  thin 
flexible  stems,  furnished  with  pinnate 
leaves,  the  prickly  stalks  of  which  are  fre- 
quently prolonged  Into  whi|>-like  tails. 

D.  Draco  (formerly  Calamus  Draco)  Is  S 
native  of  Sum.atra  and  other  Islands  of  the 
Indl.m  Archipelago,  and  Is  callcsl  the  Dra- 
gon’s Blond  Palm,  in  consequence  of  its 
fnilts  yielding  a portion  of  the  substance 
known  in  the  arts  as  dragon’s  blood.  The 
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fruits  are  about  the  size  of  cherries,  and, 
when  ripe,  are  covered  with  a reddish 
resinous  substance,  which  Is  separated  by 
! shaklns  them  In  a coarse  canvass  bag. 
; The  resin  thus  obtained  forms  the  best 
I kind  of  dragon's  blood,  while  Inferior 
sorts  arc  obtained  by  boiling  the  fruits 
after  they  have  undergone  the  shaking 
procesa  Several  varieties  of  dragon’s 
blood  (sticks,  reeds,  tears,  and  lumps) 

I are  known  in  commerce,  but  sonic  are 
: yielded  by  plants  belonging  to  widely 
different  natural  ordera  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  colouring  varnishes,  for  dyeing  horn  In 
Imitation  of  tortoise  shell,  and  in  the  com- 
position of  tooth-powders  and  various 
tinctures.  [A.  8.] 

DAFFODIIj.  Narci3»tuPteudo-ifarci$ans, 
also  called  Daffy-down-dilly.  — , PERU- 
VIAN. Ismene  Amancaes.  — , SEA.  It- 
mene  calathina. 

DAGGER-FLOWER.  Machteranthera. 

I DAGGER  PLANT.  A name  for  Tucca. 

i DAHLIA.  A well-known  herbaceous 
plant  belonging  to  the  compound  flowers, 
and  distinguished  by  Its  chaflly  receptacle, 
the  absence  of  a pappus,  and  by  the  double 
I Involucre  of  which  the  outer  Is  many- 
j leaved,  the  Inner  of  one  leaf  divided  Into 
eight  segments.  The  Dalilla  Is  named 
I after  Dr.  Dahl,  a pupil  of  LInnmus,  but  Is 
also  known,  especially  on  the  continent, 
by  the  name  Georgina,  Countless  as  are 
the  varieties  of  this  flower,  there  are,  at  the 
; most,  only  two  species  in  cultivation,  D. 
' tuperflua,  of  which  the  outer  involucre  is 
, reflexed,  and  D.fruetranea,ln  which  It  is 
spreading  ; while  under  the  name  D.  oori- 
! abilia  both  these  are  united.  The  Dahlia 
Is  a native  of  Mexico,  where  It  grows  In 
sandy  meadows  at  an  elevation  of  S,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  from  whence  the  flrst 
plants  introduced  to  England  were  brought 
by  way  of  Madrid  In  1789,  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Bute.  These  having  been  lost, 
others  were  introduced.  In  1804,  by  Lady 
Holland.  These  also  having  perl.''bed,  a 
fresh  importation  was  made  from  France, 
when  the  continent  was  thrown  open  by 
the  peace  of  1814.  The  flrst  introduction 
into  France  had  taken  place  about  1800 ; 
and  the  plant  was  cultivated  there  for  the 
sake  of  Its  tubers,  which  were  said  to  be 
eatable.  Owing,  however,  to  their  acrid 
and  medicinal  flavour,  they  found  no  fa- 
vour with  the  human  species,  and  were  re- 
jected by  cattle.  The  roots  are  large, 
spindle-shaped,  and  assembled  Into  bundles 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  stem. 
The  flowers,  in  the  examples  flrst  Intro- 
duced, were  single,  with  a yellow  disk  and 
dull  scarlet  rays  having  a velvety  surface. 
The  seeds  of  these  soon  produced  flowers 
of  various  tints,  some  double,  others  varie- 
gated. Flowers  of  a better  colour  and 
form  were  successively  propagated;  in 
some  the  petals,  or  rather  florets  (for 
In  what  is  called  the  ‘ double  Dahlia’  the 
fulness  of  the  flower  Is  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  disk  Into  ray  florets),  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a horn  or  funnel  with 


I singular  regularity.  In  others  the  florets 
j were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a perfect 
t rose.  Finally,  In  the  course  of  years,  hor- 
! ticulturists  flatter  themselves  that  they 
I have  brought  the  Dahlia  to  the  highest 
\ point  of  beauty,  though  among  the  nume- 
rous seedlings  raised  every  year,  there  are 
constantly  occurring  individuals  which  are 
considered  as  surpassing  their  predeces- 
sors in  some  point  of  floi^  excellence.  A 
race  of  pompons  with  remarkably  small 
flower-heads  has  been  obtained.  [C.  A.  J.] 

D.AIS.  A genus  of  ThymeUmee  or  Daph- 
nacetr.  Its  characters  are : flowers  sur- 
rounded by  an  Involucre  ; calyx  coloured, 
funnel-shaiiod,  with  a four  or  flve-dlvldcd 
limb,  and  without  scales  In  its  throat ; sta- 
mens eight  to  ten  In  two  rows.  Included 
within  the  calyx ; no  bypogynous  scales ; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  a single  pendulous 
ovule.  Fruit  a drupe  enclosed  by  the  per- 
sistent calyx  ; albumen  fleshy ; embryo 
ortbotropal.  Shrubby  plants  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  parts  of  Asia.  There  are  seven 
known  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

DAISY.  The  common  name  for  BellU. 
— , AFRICAN.  Athanaaia  annua.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  Vittadenia  triloba.  — , 
BLUE.  Globutaria  vulgaria.  — , CHRIST- 
i MAS.  A popular  name  for  some  of  the 
species  of  Aater.  — , MICHAELMAS.  A 
popular  garden  name  for  Aster,  especially 
for  A.  Tradeacanti.  — , OXEYE.  Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum.  — , SWAN-RIVER, 
Brachycome  iberidifolia.  . 

DAISY-STAR.  Bellidiastrum. 

DALBER6IA.  A large  genus  of  legu- 
minous forest  trees  and  climbing  shrubs 
principally  Inhabiting  the  tropica  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Most  of  the  species 
have  pinnate  leaves  with  numerous  leaflets 
arranged  alternately,  but  sometimes  re- 
' duced  to  three  leaflets  only.  The  flowers 
are  borne  In  axillary  racemes,  and  have  a 
bell-shaped  calyx,  the  mouth  of  which  Is 
cut  into  flve  divisions,  a papilionaceous  i 
; corolla,  and  nine  to  ten  stamens,  either  all 
joined  together  Into  a sheath,  which  Is 
split  along  the  upper  side,  or  divided  into 
two  equal  bundles  of  flve  each.  The  pods 
are  thin,  very  much  flattened,  not  winged, 
and  either  long  and  straight,  nr  short  and 
crescent-shap^,  containing  one  or  several 
flat  seeds 

I D.  laii/otia,  the  Black-wood  or  East 
' Indian  Rose-wood  tree,  and  the  Sit-sal  of 
the  Bengalese,  Is  common  on  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  and  forms  a mag- 
I nifleent  tree,  yielding  one  of  the  most 
i valuable  furniture  woods.  The  timber  is 
1 procurable  In  planks  four  feet  broad,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sap-wood,  and  Is  of  a dark 
purplish  colour,  very  heavy,  close-grained, 

' and  susceptible  of  a flne  polish.  It  comes 
' to  this  country  under  the  names  of  Black- 
wood and  East  Indian  Rosewood,  but  It 
has  not  the  agreeable  perfume  of  the  true 
, rosewood,  nor  is  It  marked  with  the  black 
j lines  of  resinous  matter  which  add  so 
1 much  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  Brazl- 
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llan  wnod.  In  India  It  Is  greatly  used  for  I 
making  the  most  expensive  descriptions  of  I 
furniture.  D.  susoide^i,  is  a smaller  tree, 
but  yields  an  equally  valuable  timber,  ; 
which  also  goes  by  the  names  of  Black-  i 
wood  and  Rosewood  in  Madras,  where  it  is  1 
employed  in  the  construction  of  gun- 
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7).  Shfoo  is  an  East  Indian  species,  but 
found  farther  north  than  either  of  the  pre- 
cedlng,aboundlng  principally  in  Bengal  and 
the  provinces  as  far  north  as  the  Punjab. 
It  is  a large  and  very  rapid-growing  tree, 
yielding  a strong  tenacious  compact  tim- 
ber of  a dark  brown  colour,  but  not  so  fine- 
grained as  the  Blackwood-  This  wood  is 
called  Sissoo  or  Sissum,  and  being  very  du- 
rable it  is  included  among  those  which  are 
authorised  to  be  employed  for  the  sleepers 
of  Indian  lines  of  railway.  In  Bengal  it 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  gun-carri- 
ages, and  it  also  supplies  the  ship-builders 
of  that  presidency  with  crooked  timbers 
and  knees,  Ijesldcs  which  it  is  extensively 
employed  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
connected  with  house  building.  [A.  S.] 

DALE  A.  A genus  of  sub-shrubby  or 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  pea  family  found 
in  America, appearing  In  greatest  numbers  ' 
in  New  Mexico,  and  having  their  northern 
limit  In  the  United  States,  and  their  south- 
ern in  Chili, very  few  being  found  in  the  ! 
north-eastern  part  of  the  continent.  Its  ■ 
most  marked  features  are  the  fiowers  In  i 
terminal  spikes,  and  the  pods  small,  one- 
seeded,  and  not  longer  than  the  calyx.  Its  | 
nearest  afilnlty  is  with  PeUdostemm^  in  ' 
which  the  stamens  are  five,  while  here 
they  are  generally  ten,  and  never  fewer  ; 
than  nine.  In  the  great  bulk  of  the  spe-  | 
cies  the  leaves  are  uneqtially  pinnate,  and  i 
composed  of  numerous  small  wedge-shaped 
or  oblong  leaflets,  which  are  often  covered  | 
with  small  glandular  dots  like  those  seen  : 
in  the  St.  John’s-wort.  The  white,  yellow,  | 
pink,  or  purple  fiowers  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a vetch,  and  arranged  in  terminal  ' 
spikes  or  heads ; the  calyx  nearly  e<iually 
flve-toothed  or  cleft ; and  the  keeled  i>etal  I 
and  wings  united  with  the  staminal  tube  ‘ 
and  jointed  to  it,  but  the  standard  or  upper 
petal  quite  ree.  The  little  pod  Is  wholly 
enveloiHJd  in  the  calyx. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  Is 
D.  spinosa,  which  inhabits  the  desert  re- 
gions of  California,  and  has  simple  narrow  | 
leaves,  and  large  deep  violet  flowers  ar-  I 
ranged  in  a spiked  manner  on  the  spiny-  i 
pointed  branches.  The  plajit  attains  a ! 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  Like  many  i 
desert  plants  the  stems  have  a bleached  ap- 
pearance. D.ar&orcacetis,  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  one  which  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a small  tree.  D.  Javietni  attains  only  a 
height  of  about  six  Inches,  and  Is  alto- 
gether  covered  with  silky  hairs ; it  is  also  , 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  species  with 
trlfollolate  leaves.  Upwards  of  sixty  spe- 
cies  are  enumerated.  The  genus  Is  name<l  . 
in  honour  of  Thomas  Dale,  an  English  ! 
botanist  of  the  last  century.  [A.  A,  B.]  l 


DALECHAMPIA.  A genus  of  spurge- 
worts  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Their  slender  stems  are  generally 
found  twining  among  bushes,  but  some- 
times scrambling  to  a great  height  amongst 
trees.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  stalked, 
heart-shaped,  entire  or  three  to  flve-lobed, 
sometimes  divided  to  the  base.  The  small 
green  flowers  are  borne  on  stalked  heads 
which  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
a circumstance  tliat  at  once  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genus.  The  heads  contain  a 
number  of  flowers  of  both  sexes,  and  are 
enveloped  by  an  involucre  of  two  leafy, 
beautifully  veined  green  or  coloured 
bracts.  The  male  flowers  have  a four  or 
flve-j>arted  calyx,  and  very  numerous  sta- 
mens; the  females  a calyx  of  five  or  six 
divisions  which  are  often  fringed  with 
hairs,  and  an  ovary  surmounted  by  a cy- 
lindrical or  club-shaped  style,  which  is  en- 
tire, with  a terminal  or  lateral  stigmatlc 
opening.  The  fruit  is  a three-celled  three- 
lol)ed  capsule  about  the  size  of  a large  pea. 
The  names  Cremophyllnm  and  Rhopnlostylis 
are  given  by  some  authors  to  plants  of 
this  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DALHOUSIEA.  A smooth  simple-leaved 
shrub  of  the  pea  family  found  in  Silhet, 
where  it  bears  its  white  blossoms  in  May, 
and  ripens  its  pods  In  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. Its  beautifully  veined  glossy  leaves 
are  stalked,  oval,  and  entire ; the  pedun- 
cles which  arise  from  their  axils  are  once 
or  twice  forked,  and  at  the  points  of  fork- 
ing furnished  with  small  round  bracts ; 
each  flower  is  also  supported  by  two  simi- 
lar bracts,  which  completely  hide  the  flve- 
toothed  calyx.  The  upper  petal  or  standard 
is  deeply  notched,  and  the  ten  stamens  are 
quite  free  to  the  base.  The  dark  brown 
polished  pods  are  of  a woody  consistence, 
from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  tapered  at 
each  end  into  a sharp  point,  and  contain- 
ing two  or  three  flat  seeds.  The  simple 
leaves,  bracted  i>eduncles,  and  free  stamens, 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  pods,  are 
Its  most  marked  features.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DALIBARDA.  A genus  of  herbs  or 
small  shrubs  with  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  Rosacea;,  distinguished 
from  the  allied  genus  Rubfis  by  having 
dry  fruit,  and  terminal,  not  lateral,  styles. 
The  herbaceous  species,  which  are  hardy, 
have  creeping  stems  and  solitary  flowers ; 
they  may  be  grown  in  a peaty  soil,  and  are 
fltforornamentlngrock-work.  The  shrubby 
species  have  the  flowers  in  panicles,  and 
being  natives  of  Java  require  to  be  grown 
in  a hot-house.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DAMAR,  A viscid  resinous  product  of 
Canarium  viicrocarjmm, 

DAMAS.  (Fr.)  Ilesperis  matronalis. 

DAMA80NIUM.  A floating  aquatic  be- 
longing to  the  AUsmaeeee,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Aciinocarpus  Dama- 
sonium.  It  is  found,  though  somewhat 
rarely,  In  our  ponds  and  ditches,  and  forms 
a tuft  of  radical  floating  long-stalked 
leaves,  from  amongst  which  issues  the 
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fiowor-i5tein  bearing  one  or  more  whorls  of 
white  flowers.  They  are  each  succeeded 
by  six  or  eight  two-seeded  carpels,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a star.  [T.  M.] 

DAME  D’ONZE  HEDRE&  (Fr.)  Omi- 
thogalum  umbelltUum. 

DAMIER.  (Pr.)  FritiUaria  Meltagris. 

DAMMARA.  A genus  of  ConiferiB  or 
Pinncea,  the  naraeof  which  Is  derived  from 
the  native  one  In  AmboynA  Flowers  dite- 
cious,  that  Is,  some  with  stamens  oul}',  and 


others  with  pistils  only  on  separate  plants ; 
the  staminate  flowers  in  catkins,  the  nn- 
merous  stamens  having  very  short  flla- 
ments,  and  eight  to  flfteen-celled  anthers ; 
the  pistillate  onus  in  ovate  or  globular 
cones  with  persistent  scales  without  bracts. 
There  is  a single  unequal-winged  seed  with 
two  cotyledons  under  each  scale.  The 
species  are  large  trees  with  scattered 
leathery  leaves.  They  are  found  in  the 
EASt  Indian  Islands,  New  Zealand  and  New 
GuinuA 

D.  auatratit,  the  Kauri  Pine  of  New  Zea- 
land, is  a tree  from  ISO  to  200 feet  in  height, 
producing  a hard  brittle  resin  like  copah 
D.  taacrophyUa  is  a large  tree  100  feet  high, 
found  on  Vanlcolla,  one  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  in  the  South  ScA  D.  Uoorii 
is  a tree  forty  feet  high,  found  in  New 
CaledouiA  D.  obtma  is  a large  timber 
tree  used  in  ship-building,  found  in  the 
New  Hebrides.  D.  orienlalit,  the  Amboyna 
Pine,  is  a tree  of  tlie  Moluccas,  100  feet 
high,  which  yields  the  fine  transparent  re- 
sin called  Dammar.  [J.  H.  B.3 

DAMMER  TREE,  BLACK.  Canarium 
ttrictum.  —,  WHITE.  rutenVi fndtca,  the 
resin  of  which  is  called  Hammer  pitch. 

DAMOCCH.  An  Arab  name  for  .Nitrarla 
tridmtata,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
Lotus  tree  of  the  anclentA 

DAHPIERA.  A genus  of  Goodenioeece, 
named  after  the  celebrated  navigator  Cap- 
tain w.  Dumpier.  It  is  distinguished  by 
having  a calyx  whose  limb  is  short  or  ob- 


solete; a monopetalous,  two-IIpped,  blue 
or  purple  corolla,  tlie  segments  of  the 
upper  lip  of  which  are  auricled  on  the 
inner  margin  ; Are  stamens  with  coherent 
anthers ; and  a style  with  a stigma  seated 
at  the  base  of  a cup,  termed  an  induslum. 
The  flowers  are  axillary  or  terminal ; and 
ttie  leaves  alternate.  The  plant8,whicb  are 
shrubby  or  herbaceous,  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  TasmaniA  [It.  H.] 

DAMSON.  A sroall  austere  variety  of 
plum.  -,  BITTER,  or  MOUNTAIN.  Sirao- 
ruAa  amara. 

DANiEA.  A remarkable  genus  of  ferns 
of  the  daiiseineous  division  of  the  Uaratr 
tiacea.  Tlie  species  are  not  very  numerous, 
andare  all  South  American  or  West  Indian. 
They  have  large  woody  rhizomes,  and  pin- 
nate rarely  simple  fleshy  coriaceous  fronds, 
the  pinna  of  wlilch  are  usually  articulated. 
The  fertile  fronds  are  more  or  less  con- 
tracted. The  sori  are  very  remarkable ; 
they  are  linear,  occupying  the  whole 
length  of  the  veins,  and  crowded  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  under-surface  of  the 
divisions  of  the  fertile  fronda  The  spore- 
cases  are  consolidated  into  a fleshy  mass, 
which  represents  an  Involucre,  each  fleshy 
case  at  length  opening  at  the  top  by  a 
small  round  pore,  so  that  the  contiguous 
fructiferous  ridges  appear  to  be  each 
pierced  by  a double  llneof  small  apertures. 
In  some  species  represented  by  D.  nodosa, 
which  has  the  joints  of  the  fronds  thick- 
ened, the  sort  are  afDxed  to  the  veins  by 
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their  whole  length ; In  others,  as  In  D. 
sttnophylla,  they  are  said  to  be  affixed 
only  by  the  centre.  [T.  M.3 

DANiEACEiE.  The  name  of  a natural 
order  of  ferns,  also  called  Marattiaceac 
which  see. 

DANiEOPSIS.  A doubtful  genns  of  ferns, 
separated  from  Itanara,  on  the  ground  of 
its  having  anastomosing  veins.  Motiving  i 
deflnite,  however,  appears  to  be  known  of 
the  plant.  [T.  M.] 

DANCING  GIRLS.  ManUlia  saMatoria. 

DANDELION.  Taraxaeum  Deo*  Xeonia, 
the  Dent  de  Liosi. 

DANEWORT.  Sambueus  Sbulud, 
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DA>'tJLE-BEIlRr.  An  American  name  ' 
for  Gaylmtaeia  frondosa, 

DANTHONIA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Avenea,  distinguished 
by  tlie  glumes  being  two  or  many-flower-  j 
ed ; the  outer  pale  smooth  and  coriace-  ! 
ous  below,  many  or  sometimes  nine-nerved, 
enmrginate  at  the  apex,  with  an  interme- 
diate broad  tooth,  which  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  a geniculate  twisted  awn  ; sta- 
mens three;  stylestwo.  Sixty  species  are 
descrilied,  nearly  all  natives  of  South 
Africa,  and  many  of  them  useful  there  as 
pasture  grasses.  [D. 

DAPANIA.  A genus  considered  by 
Korthals  to  belong  to  Ckrysobalanac&e, 
but  referred  to  Oxalidacem  by  Planchon, 
who  considers  it  closely  allied  to  Averrhoa. 
The  hypogynous  liowers,  and  five-celled 
fruit  with  pendulous  exalbuminous  seeds, 
are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Chrysobalanacece.  [J.  T.  S.]  | 

DAPHNACEiE.  A natural  order  of  mo-  ' 
nochlaniydeous  dicotyledonous  plants, 
synonymous  with  Thyuelaace^  or  Thy- 
SIELACE.X  : which  see.  ;j.  H.  B.]  j 

DAPHUAD8.  A name  used  by  Lludley 
for  the  Thymelacea. 

DAPHNE.  A well-known  thymelaceous 
genus  of  shrubs,  the  species  of  which  are  : 
very  widely  distributed,  being  found  in 
the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  America,  and  Australia.  The  ' 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite ; the  calyx  tu- 
bular, its  limb  divided  into  four  segments  ; 
petals  none;  stamens  eight.  Inserted  in  j 
two  rows  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tube ; ovary  one-celled,  style  short,  stigma  I 
button-shaped  ; fruit  a drupe.  Many  of 
the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  , 
and  fragrance  of  their  flowers;  while  all 
have  a more  or  less  stringy  bwk,  and  all 
are  more  or  less  acrid.  j 

D.  ifezereum,  the  Mezereon,  a common  j 
shrub  in  cottage  gardens  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  also  said  to  grow  wild,  is  re-  , 
markable  for  the  appearance  of  Its  fragrant 
pink  flowers  in  early  spring  Itefore  the 
leaves  expand.  It  fonns  a dwarf  bush 
with  erect  branches,  along  the  sides  of  , 
which  tlie  flowers  are  placed,  while  the 
leaves  occur  in  tufts  at  the  extremity  of 
the  twigs.  The  fruits  are  red  and  pulpy, 
of  the  size  of  a pea,  and  poisonous  to 
human  beings,  though  birds  eat  them  with 
avidity.  There  Is  a variety  with  white  i 
flowers  and  yellowish  fruits.  The  bark  of 
this  species,  and  especially  that  of  Its  I 
roots,  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a 
sudorific  and  alterative  in  scrofulous,  ve- 
nereal, and  other  diseases.  It  laeitrciuely  j 
acrid  to  the  taste,  and  is  now  rarely  em- 
ployed. 

D.  Laureola,  the  Spurge  Laurel,  occurs 
In  woods  in  this  country.  It  is  a smaller 
plant  than  the  preceding,  and  has  bright  . 
green  oblong  evergreen  leaves,  and  green- 
ish flowers  which  are  scentless  ; the  fruits  | 
are  oval  and  of  a bluish-black  colour.  This 
species  participates  In  the  acrid  properties ' 


of  the  mezereon,  though  It  is  not  em- 
ployed In  medicine.  If  finds  a place  in  ' 
shrubberies,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  ' 
cliaracter,  and  because  it  thrives  well  j 
beneath  the  shade  of  trees.  I 

The  tough  flhrous  nature  of  the  inner  ; 
bark  of  these  plants  is  made  available  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  paper  in  various  parts 
of  India  and  China.  In  Nepal  the  bark  of 
D.  cannabina,  D.  Edgworlhii,  and  other 
species  is  thus  employed.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  scraped  and  boiled  In  water,  with 
a small  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  the  oak; 
after  this  it  is  washed  and  beaten  to  a 
pulp  on  a stone,  and  then  spread  out  on  a 
mould  or  frame  made  of  bamboo  mats. 
This  iiapcr  is  of  various  qualities ; the 
best  is  strong  and  tough,  is  not  liable  to 
crack  or  break  ufion  being  folded,  is  not 
eaten  by  Insects,  and  does  not  suffer  from 
damp.  From  its  durability  it  is  used  In 
many  parts  of  India  for  deeds  and  records. 

Several  kinds  are  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  hardy  shrubs  or  in  greenhouses. 
Among  them  are  D.  pontica,  which  resem- 
bles the  common  spurge  laurel,  but  is  of 
larger  growth,  has  mure  fragrant  flowers, 
and  grows  well  under  the  shade  of 
trees  ; D.  atpina,  a low  growing  shrub 
with  deciduous  leaves  and  white  fragrant 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  rock-work ; as 
also  Is  I).  Cneorum,  a charming  plant  with 
procumbent  stems,  lance-shaped  ever- 
green leaves,  and  clusters  of  pink  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  foregoing  are  hardy. 
D.  odora,  D.  indica,  D.  chinentis  and  others 
require  the  protection  of  a greenhouse. 
The  Spurge  Laurel  is  the  badge  of  the  Gra- 
hams. [M.  T.M.] 

DAPHNIDIDM.  Indian  trees  constitut- 
ing a genus  of  Lauraceee,  having  unisexual 
flowers  within  an  Involucre  of  scaly  bracts. 
The  perianth  is  six-cleft ; the  male  flower 
has  nine  stamens  in  three  rows,  the  three 
Innermost  having  glands  at  each  side  of 
their  fliaments.  Fruit  berry-like,  one- 
seeded,  partly  enclosed  within  the  persis- 
tent base  of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DAPHNIDOSTAPHYLI8,  A small  group 
of  shrubby  plants,  separated  by  some  from 
Arctostaphylos. 

DAPHNOPSI8.  A genus  of  Tbymelactcc, 
consisting  of  diosclons  Brazilian  plants. 
The  male  flowers  have  a four-cleft  peri- 
anth, with  eight  stamens,  and  a rudimen- 
tary ovary.  The  perianth  of  the  female  flow- 
er is  persistent  at  the  base  of  the  drupe, 
which  is  of  a fibrous  texture.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DARBTA.  A North  American  tree  or 
shrub,  described  by  A.  Gray  as  constituting 
a distinct  genus  of  Santalacece,  but  re 
duced  by  A.  De  Candolle  to  a section  of 
Oomandra, 

DABE.A.  A section  of  Afplenium,  some- 
times called  amopterii,  and  characterised 
by  the  prevalence  of  unisorlfcrous  seg- 
ments to  the  fronds.  [T.  M.l 

DARLINGTONIA.  A remarkable  genus 
of  Sarraceniacea  found  In  California.  The 
ouly  species,  D.  cali/omica,  known  as  tlie  ! 
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Californian  Side-saddle  flower  or  Pitcher- 
riant,  Is  a perennial  herb  growliiK  In 
marshy  places.  Its  leaves  all  rise  from  the 
root,  the  adult  ones  being  from  eighteen 
Inches  to  a foot  or  more  In  length,  the 
stalt  or  pitcher  tubular,  gradually  tais-rlng 
downwards  and  singularly  twisted  on  the 
I axisabout  half  a turn,  m.arked  with  strong 
' veins  and  slender  velnlets,  and  the  summit 
vaulted  and  formed  into  a sac  about  the  ' 
size  of  a hen’s  egg,  on  the  under  side  of 
i which  Is  an  oval  oritlce  about  half  an  Inch 
' in  diameter  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
I pitcher ; the  upi'cr  part  of  this  tube  is  of  a 
i duli  orange  colour.  The  blade,  wliich  is 
borne  on  the  end  of  the  stalk  or  pitcher, 

! is  narrowed  at  the  base  and  deeply  divided 
j into  two  spreading  nearly  lance-sliaped 
I lobes,  which  are  curved  downwards,  and 
also  often  backwards,  resembling  the  lop- 
1 cars  of  some  varieties  of  rabbit.  The 
; pitcher  Inside  the  hood  Is  furnished  with 
! short  conical  hairs  which  point  downw.at  ds, 
and  towards  the  b.ase  there  are  tong  slen- 
der hairs  also  pointing  downwards;  re- 
! mains  of  Insects  are  sometimes  found  at 
the  bottom.  Dr.  Torrey  writes  ‘ Tlie oritlce 
of  the  pitcher  being  placed  directly  under 


the  vaulted  summit,  cannot  receive  either 
- mill-water  or  dew.  and  yet  Mr.  Ilrarkcn- 
I ridge  thinks  he  found  some  of  the  leaves 
containing  water;  still  I cannot  think  the 
I water  was  secreted  by  the  lialrs  In  the 
I tube.’  The  flowers  are  single  and  nodding 
I at  the  apex  of  a smootli  stalk,  which  ia 
I furnished  with  straw-eoloured  scales,  and 
. varies  from  two  to  four  feet  In  length. 
I When  fully  expanded  the  flower  is  about 
two  inches  In  diameter ; the  calyx  consists 
of  five  straw-coloured  acute  seiials ; the 
petals,  of  a like  number,  and  pale  purple  In 
colour,  are  narrowed  and  concave  at  the 
apex  and  broail  lailow  ; the  twelve  to  flfteen 
stamens  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  project- 
Itig  summit  of  the  ovary,  which  is  top- 
shaped, slightly  flve-angled,  and  crowned 
by  a short  style  with  a flve-lohed  stigma. 
The  fruit  Is  a flve-celled  capsule  about  an 
Inch  in  length,  with  numerous  seeds.  Tlie 
forked  blade  of  tlie  leaf  and  the  form  of 
the  stigma  distinguish  the  genus  from 


Snrraemia,  which  has  an  umbrella-shaped  ' i 
stigma.  The  genus  is  named  m honour  of  | 

Dr.  Darlington,  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  account  is  chiefly  abridged  from  a 1' 
paiier  of  Dr.  Torrey's  in  the  SviithmiUm 
Contributions  to  Knowledge  (Washington 
1853).  where  a full  history  of  this  interest- 
ing plant  is  given.  It  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion In  Knglatid.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DARNEL.  Lolium  temulentum. 

DAIIWINI.A.  A small  genus  of  Chamte-  ; 
laueiaceir,  n.imcd  after  Dr.  Darwin.  It  has  i 
a flve-cleft  calyx,  the  lobes  of  wliich  arc  1 
roundish-cordate,  concave,  and  full  of  iicl- 
lucid  dots  ; iietals  wanting  ; stamens  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  often  joined  in  threes,  in- 
serted in  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  hav- 
ing very  short  flat  glalinms  flianients,  and 
anthers  inserted  by  their  liases  ; style  ta- 
pering, bearded  at  the  apex  ; stigma  a 
pniinose  dot  ; ovary  one-celletl,  single- 
seeded  ; seeds  pentagonal  pitted  on  the 
surface.  Heat  li-like  shrubs  of  lowly  growth 
found  in  the  extra-tropical  portions  of 
Australia.  The  leaves  are  marked  with 
pellucid  dots.  [R.  H.] 

DASYA.  A lovely  genus  of  rosc-spored 
Alga',  allied  to  Poly  si  plum  ia,  from  which  It 
dllTers  In  Its  more  compound  stem,  with 
ja-rslstent  coloured  branchlets.which  origi- 
nate tlie  pod-like  receptacles  of  the  tetrac 
spores  or  stichidla.  Tlie  species  arc  far 
more  comnion  In  tlie  Southern  Ocean.  We 
have,  however,  a few  fine  species,  of  which  I 
D.  coccinea  is  well  knowti  to  most  col-  j 
lectors  of  Algte  from  its  bright  scarlet 
titit ; and  there  arc  representatives  in  the  . 
Northern  Hemisphere  of  four  out  of  the  j 
five  sub-genera  Into  wliich  Dr.  Harvey  lias 
disposed  the  sfiecles  In  his  Kereis  Aus-  I 
traits.  In /’o/j/«ipAo7tia,  It  may  be  observed, 
the  tetraspores  are  Imbedded  in  tho  ' 
branches  tbenisclves,  and  not  in  distinct  i 
organs.  [M.  J.  B.]  I 

DA8YCLADE.R.  A small  natural  order 
of  green-spored  Algtr,  which  are  either 
naked  or  coated  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  have  a one-celled  simple  or  branched 
axis  which  is  whorled  either  throughout 
Its  whole  length  or  near  the  summit  with 
jointed  branchlets.  The  fruit  is  contained 
in  free  or  laterally  united  sporangia.  In 
AcefobHfarin  the  stem  is  filiform,  and  ends 
III  a target-shaped  disc  composed  of  spore- 
bearing  cells;  from  the  centre  of  this  ' 
the  stem  Is  continued  liearlng  whorls  of  i 
forked  fibres,  and  ns  the  fruit  cells  fall  oft 
below,  new  discs  are  formed  above.  Dasj/-  ! 
cladus,  the  typical  genus,  has  threads  free  ; 
from  any  crust,  and  the  axis  is  clothed 
everywhere  with  whorls  of  jointed  trlfld  , 
branchlets.  The  thread-shap^  forked  dls-  | 
tinctly  jointed  frond  of  Cymopolia,  on  the 
contrary,  is  densely  Incnisteil,  the  crust  1 
being  pierced  with  pores,  and  the  nodes 
fringed  with  byssold  multifld  fibres.  We  , 
have  no  representative  of  this  curious  , 

I order  on  our  coasts.  Both  Daajjcladem  ; 
I and  Yaionuieem  were  first  separated  by  I 
: Kutzing  from  Siphonei,  and  are  adopted  by 
I Dr.  Harvey  in  his  admirable  work  on  North 
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Amerioin  Alger,  to  which  we  have  been 
largely  Indebted,  [M.  J.  B.] 

DASTLIRION.  A gemi8  of  Bromeliareoe, 
consisting  of  Mexican  plants  with  short 
stems,  and  densely  crowded  linear  leaves 
which  droop  gracefully,  and  generally  have  , 
a little  brtish-Ilke  tuft  of  fibres  at  the  i 
point.  From  amid  these  leaves  the  flower-  ; 
stalks  rise  to  a considerable  height,  the  i 
upper  portion  being  crowded  with  a dense  : 
panicle  of  flowers,  which  are  dioecious.  , 
The  i>erianth  consists  of  six  nearly  equal 
segments  In  two  rows;  and  there  are  six 
stamens  with  filaments  thickened  In  tbo 
middle,  and  having  a gland  at  the  base. 
The  female  flowers  differ  In  having  anther- 
less stamens,  a superior  six-seeded  one- 
celled  ovary,  with  membranous  angles, 

' the  six  ovules  In  pairs ; a short  stylo  with 
, a dilated  thrce-lolted  stigma ; and  a nut- 
llke  fruit,  one-seeded  by  abortion.  D. 
aerotrichum  is  a handsome  kind  grown  In 
greenhouses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DA8YLOM.V  The  generic  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  umbelliferous  order, 
characteriied  by  having  live  ribs  on  each 
half  of  the  fruit,  three  on  the  back  smaller 
than  the  two  at  the  sides,  the  latter  being 
larger  and  thicker,  a character  Indicated 
by  the  name,  which  Is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying  ‘ thick  border.’  The 
species  are  natives  of  India,  and  are  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  hollow  stems,  and  twice 
pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
wedge-shaped,  toothed  at  the  end.  [G.  D.] 

DASVMALLA.  A genus  of  small  West 
Australian  bushes  of  the  ifyoporum  family, 
having  their  leaves  and  stems  covered  with 
dense  white  wool.  The  forked  style  and 
bracted  flower-stalks,  together  with  the 
woolly  nature  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  are 
Its  chief  distinguishing  features.  The  four- 
angled stems  are  furnished  with  opposite 
entire  leaves, oblong  obovate  In  form.  In  the 
axils  of  these  the  flowers  are  found  In  little 
bundles  or  cymes  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Tiie  calyx  Is  live-parted,  and  the  purple 
tubular  corollas  arc  widened  at  the  top 
and  two-llpped,  the  upper  lip  two-lobed, 
the  lower  three-lobed.  In  the  Inside  of 
the  tube  and  near  Its  base  the  four  sta- 
mens (two  long  and  two  short)  are  In- 
serted. The  ovary  Is  densely  hairy  and 
crowned  with  a flllform  style  forked  at  the 
top : when  ripe  It  becomes  a somewhat  dry 
four-celled  berry  with  one  seed  In  each 
cell.  Two  species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DASYNEMA.  A name  once  given  to  a 
few  South  American  trees  of  the  lime-tree 
! family:  they,  however,  belong  to  Sloaxea  : 

I which  see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I DASYPHYLLTM.  Flot/miei. 

i DASYPOGON.  A genus  referred  to 

Junceiceor,  in  which  It  is  distinguished  by 
, its  capsular  one-celled  fruit  with  basilar 
ovules,  and  longitudinally  dehiscent  incum- 
I bent  anthers  with  fllameuts  thickened  at 
the  apex.  It  comprises  two  undershrubs 
1 from  South  Australis,  with  simple  leafy 
I stems,  and  grass-like  ieaves  rough  at  the 


margin ; flowers  sessile  In  a gobular  ter" 
minal  head.  [J.  T.  6.] 

DA8Y8TEMOS.  A genus  of  Australian 
herbs,  covered  with  scaly  pimples,  and  hav- 
ing linear  fleshy  opposite  leaves  united  at 
their  bases ; greenish  yellow  flowers ; a 
c.alyx  of  three  to  seven  leaf-Ilke  segments ; 
corolla  of  three  to  seven  petals  rolled  un- 
der at  the  point,  and  slightly  united  at  the 
base  ; stamens  three  to  seven  Inserted  on 
to  the  calyx  round  the  three  to  flve 
ovaries.  The  filaments  are  thick,  hence  the 
name  of  the  genus  ‘ thick-stamen.'  It  is 
Included  among  the  Crasruiaceae.  D.  caly- 
ciniu  Is  occasionally  grown  as  a green- 
house plant  In  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DATE.  Phoenix  daetylifera.  — , WILD. 
P.  sglvestris. 

DATISCACEdE.  (Dafiaends.)  A natural 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  Included  In 
the  sub-class  Monoclilunii/dco',  and  referred 
by  Lindley  to  the  cucurbital  alliance.  Herbs 
or  trees  with  alternate  leaves  having  no  sti- 
pules; some  flowers  have  stamens  only, 
others  have  pistils  only ; the  coronals  want- 
ing ; the  calyx  or  perianth  adheres  to  the 
ovary,and  Is  divided  Into  three  or  fourparts; 
stamens  three  to  seven  ; ovary  one-celled, 
with  three  or  four  many-seeded  parietal 
placentas.  Fruit  a one-celled  capsule, 
opening  at  the  top ; seeds  having  a reti- 
culated skin,  and  a cup-like  swelling  at 
one  end ; there  Is  no  separate  albumen. 
The  plants  consist  of  few  species,  which 
are  scattered  over  North  America,  north- 
ern India,  Siberia,  the  Indian  Archiiielago, 
and  the  south-eastern  part  of  Europe. 
They  have  bitter  and  purgative  qualities.  It 
is  said  that  the  ovary  of  Datitra  cannabina 
can  produce  perfect  seeds  without  the  ap- 
plication of  pollen  to  the  pistil.  Tetrameles 
Uorefleletii  Is  a large  tree  of  the  order. 
There  are  but  three  known  generm  Datieca, 
Teiramclee,  and  Tricertutes,  and  these  com- 
prise but  four  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DATISCA.  A genus  of  plants  typifying 
the  Datiecaceee.  The  characters  arc  : flow- 
ers dlteclous ; calyx  flve-parted  In  the  sta- 
mlnate  flowers,  three  to  flve-toothed  In 
the  pistillate  flowers ; no  corolla ; star 
mens  flve  to  fifteen,  collected  In  the 
middle  of  the  flower ; ovary  united  with 
the  calyx.  Inferior,  one-celled,  with  three 
to  live  parietal  placentas  ; styles  three  to 
live.  Fruit  a one-celled  capsule  opening 
by  a round  hole  at  the  apex.  Seeds  numer- 
ous, striated,  with  a cup-llke  covering  at 
the  base.  Annual  herbaceous  plants  found 
In  Neiial  and  In  Asia  Minor.  They  have 
unequally-plnnate  alternate  leaves,  and 
racemose  hracteated  greenish  flowers. 
There  are  two  known  species.  [J.  II.  B.] 

DATLIER  COMMCN.  (FrJ  Phoenix 
dactyli/era, 

D.ATURA.  A genus  of  Selanacctr,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  MIers,  of  Atropaeeer,  the 
species  of  which  arc  eminently  poisonous ; i 
Willie  In  small  quantities  they  act  as  vain-  \ 
able  remedial  agents.  They  are  known  bv 
their  tubular  calyx,  the  upper  I'art  of 
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which  falls  oft  as  the  fruit  ripens,  while  a 
small  portion  remains  as  a circular  rim 
around  the  base  of  the  fruit ; the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped  and  plaited.  The  fruit  is 
a capsule  with  four  compartments  and 
four  valves. 

The  best  known  plant  of  this  genus  Is 
the  common  Thom  Apple,  V.  Stramonium, 
which  springs  up  in  a half  wild  state  on 
the  borders  of  cultivated  Belds,  rubbish 
heaps,  &c.,  in  this  country,  and  is  found  in 
similar  situations  in  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  is  a coarse  strong-smel- 
ling annual,  growing  one  or  two  feet  high, 
with  widely-spreading  forked  branches, 
and  large  ovate  leaves  with  irregularly- 
waved  or  slnuately-toothed  margins.  The 
flowers  are  large,  placed  on  short  stalks 
arising  from  the  forks  of  the  stem;  the 
calyx  is  tubniar  and  angular ; the  corolla 
is  double  the  length  of  the  c^yx,  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a large  plaited  flve-toothed 
limb,  generally  of  a pure  white  colour,  but 
sometimes  in  hot  climates  pink  or  purple  ; 
the  capsule  is  ovate,  of  the  size  of  a wal- 
nut, somewhat  four-celled,  bursting  by 
four  valves,  which  are  covered  with  stout 
triangular  spines,  whence  the  name  Thorn 
Apple.  The  poisonous  principle  of  tills 
plant  Is  an  alkaline  crystalline  substance 
called  daturin.  The  effects  produced  by 
medicinal  or  poisonous  doses  of  Stratno- 
nlnm  are  similar  to  those  induced  by 
belladonna,  but  to  this  is  added  a certain 
degree  of  acridity  and  of  anodyne  ixiwer 
not  possessed  by  the  other  plant.  Stramo- 
nium has  been  found  benefleial  In  neu- 
ralgia, epilepsy,  mania,  &c. ; while  In  some 
rases  of  asthma  relief  has  been  experien- 
ced from  smoking  the  leaves. 

V.fastuosa,  a common  Indian  pl.ant,  is 
possessed  of  properties  similar  to  those  of 
stramonium,  and  is  employed  by  the  na- 
tive doctors  for  the  relief  of  rheumatic 
and  other  painful  affections.  Tho  seeds 
are  used  in  India  and  China  to  stupefy  nr 
even  poison  an  enemy.  D.  alba  or  D.  Metel, 
also  an  Indian  plant,  produces  similar  ef- 
fects. The  Rajpoot  mothers  are  said  to 
smear  their  breasts  with  the  juice  of  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  poison  their  newly-born 
female  Infants.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  seeds  of  D.  .Stramonium  were  used 
by  the  priests  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  pro- 
duce those  frantic  ravings  which  were 
called  prophecies,  a suggestion  which  de- 
rives some  support  from  the  fact  ‘ that  in 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  in  the  city  of  Sago- 
mozo  (Peru  ?),  the  seeds  of  the  Florlpondio, 
D.  langninea,  are  used  for  a similar  pur- 
I>ose.'  The  Peruvians  also  prepare  an  in- 
toxicating beverage  from  the  seeds,  which 
induces  stupefaction  and  furious  delirium 
if  partaken  of  in  large  ijuantities.  Tlie 
Arabs  of  central  Africa  are  said  by  Lieut. 
Burton  to  dry  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and 
the  rind  of  the  rootlet,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  strongest  preparation,  and 
smoke  them  in  a common  bowl,  or  in  a 
water-pipe.  It  is  esteemed  by  them  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  asthma  and  Influ- 
enza, and  although  they  do  not  use  it  like 
tho  Indian  Datura  poisoners,  accidents 


nevertheless  occur  from  Its  narcotic  pro- 
perties. See  Bruomassia.  [M.  T.  M.j 

DADBENTONIA.  A genus  of  bushy 
plants  of  the  pea  family,  comprising  three 
species  found  In  Texas  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
Tiiey  arc  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  curi- 
ous quadrangular  pods,  which  are  tliree  to 
four  inches  long,  stalked,  pointed,  and 
furnished  with  wings  along  the  angles. 
The  only  other  genus  with  four-angled 
iwds  nearly  related  to  this  is  Piseidia, 
which  has  urugually  pinnate  leaves;  while 
here  there  is  no  odd  leaflet,  but  the  leaves 
are  made  np  of  ten  to  twelve  pairs  of  ole 
long  leaflets,  each  almut  an  inch  In  length. 
The  red  or  yellow  flowers,  a good  deal  like 
those  of  the  laburnum,  arc  borne  on  axil- 
lary racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves.  I), 
punicea  is  a commou  plant  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dragnay,  and  In  various  parts  of 
Banda  Oriental  and  Rio  Grande,  where  It 
grows  into  a large  handsome  shrub  ndth 
leaves  like  those  of  the  false  acacia,  and 
bears  abundant  racemes  of  brilliant  red 
flowers,  between  cherry  and  orange-colour. 
The  genus  is  named  In  honour  of  M.  Dau- 
benton,an  eminent  French  naturalist  and 
physician.  {A.  A.  B.j 

DACBENTA.  A genns  of  one  or  two 
species  of  bulbous  Liliacece  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  D.  aurea,  the  typal  spe- 
cies, has  a pair  of  oblong  leaves  seated 
close  to  the  earth,  and  in  thelrsiunsa  ses- 
sile umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  whose  peri- 
anth is  tubulose  with  a two-lipped  limb, 
both  lips  being  three-toothed,  the  upper 
short,  the  lower  one  larger  in  the  ray 
flowers  and  depauiterated  In  those  of  the 
centre  ordlsk.  There  are  six  stamens  with 
une<iual  dcclinatefllaments,aonicwhat  join- 
ed at  the  base  ; and  a filiform  style  with  a 
capitate  stigma.  The  genus  is  dtHlIcated 
to  Prof.  Daubeny  of  Oxford.  [T.  M.] 

DAUCOSMA.  A North  American  genus 
of  Unibcllifer(F,  represented  by  an  annual 
herb,  with  the  odour  of  the  wild  carrot, 
whence  its  name.  Its  distinguishing  cha- 
racters are  its  petals,  which  are  bent  in- 
wards ; Its  flve-toothed  calyx ; and  its 
: distinct  carpophore  or  stalk  bearing  the 
two  halves  of  the  fruit.  The  first  of  tliese 
I characters  separates  it  from  Cynosciadium, 

'•  the  second  from  Jithusa,  and,the  Inst  from 
j (Enanthe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DADCC8.  A genns  of  VmbeUifera,  con- 
I slsting  of  several  species  of  dwarf  weedy- 
; looking  plants,  having  thin  deeply-cut 
I pinnatifld  leaves  ; and  flower-stems  rising 
' from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  bearing  in 
! a terminal  umbel  a number  of  small  white 
I or  rosy-coloured  flowers.  It  Isdistingulsh- 
1 ed  by  the  long  prickles  to  its  carpels,  the 
I prickles  being  long,  flat,  and  straight. 
Of  one  of  its  species  cultivated  as  a vege- 
table, there  are  many  varieties. 

The  Carrot,  D.  Carota,  is  a biennial,  a 
native  of  Britain,  usually  found.  In  its 
wild  state,  in  light  sandy  soil.  Notwlth- 
i standing  the  great  difference  between  its 
dry  sticky  root,  and  that  of  the  large  suc- 
culent root  of  our  garden  Carrot,  It  la 


Crcaiurj?  of  Sotanp.  Tdavt 

have  ' ?l"“"tl”"?ubuW  »«’’•»: 

sprung:  Hithouffh  Miller  states  that  he  In  ' oaL  and  C «o/X’  '"‘‘ThT"**’'' 
vain  endeavoured  to  Improve  the  aualltv  inarterf  no??/  i « "’e'l 

of  the  wild  plant  by  cultivation  ^a«  ™ by  natural  features,  and  Is  one  of 

only,  but  are  found  upon  the  mountains  lu  , DAVIESIA.  A large  genus  of  New  Ho). 
Germany,  and  a)>out  Geneva  How  or  ^snd  and  Tasmanian  bushes  of  the  nea 
when  they  were  first  Introduced  Into  this  easily  recognised  among  thelr^ 

country  Is  unknown,  but  It  Is  generally  j stamens  and  two  ovules 

beneved  to  have  been  by  the  Dutch  during  ‘he  form  of  their  pods,  which  are  short 
M Queen  Ellial>eth  (1558),  and  ne^ly  trl^gular,  with  a straight  nnue^^ 
that  they  were  first  grown  about  Sandwich  » much  curved  under  edge  In  some 
Jn  Kent  spec  es  the  leaves  are  much  like  thoS-  of 

Sweely  any  vegetable  Is  better  known,  ***,®  Juulia’r,  and  In  a large  numlierthey 
df  ““‘■.T  <f‘>r  culinary  pur-  o|f  spines  like  those  seen  on 

poses  than  the  Carrot.  Its  root  contains  f**®  ^urae,  to  which  plant  many  of  them 
a large  portioh  of  saccharine  matter,  and  I’®*''  * strong  resemblance.  In  a few  the 
stows,  as  well  as  a loaves  Me  heart-shaped  and  embrace  the 
vegetable  dish  during  winter.  In  order  ! stem;  In  others  they  are  oblong;  and  a 
to  supply  the  demand  for  young  carrots  /®'v  ave  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  but  In 
o.'JI  SPV1"8  and  summer,  large  : tl'®*’ the  stems  are  usually  flattened  and 

quautltles  are  grown  by  artificial  heat.  I Perform  leaf  functions  The  flowers  are 
The  various  sorts  of  Carrots  In  cultivation  I small,  usually  yellow,  sometimes  blue  or 
Me  divided  Into  two  classes,  known  as  Purple,  arranged  In  little  tufts  or  racemes 
Carrots  : the  for-  i stalked  cymes  arising  from  the  aslls  of 


■ jT  . 1 j . . “ ‘o  “u'vivai.ion  ;•  jcnow,  sometimes  blue  or 

Me  divided  Into  two  classes,  known  as  Purple,  arranged  In  little  tufts  or  racemes 
Horn  Carrots  and  Long  Carrots:  the  for-  i P®  stalked  cymes  arising  from  the  axils  of 
incr  Bliort  and  early;  the  latter  becoming  leaves,  or  from  those  of  little  bcaIm 

mature  in  autumn  for  winter  use.  ^ I where  no  leaves  exist. 


mature  In  autumn  W winter  use  where  no  iWveS  ex^ 

Parkinson,  writing  In  1629,  says,  that  In  ^ very  common  plant  In  greenhouses 
DIB  daj  ladles  wore  Carrot  leaves  in  place  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  jtpI 
of  feathers;  and  Loudon  states  (JCiicpcl.  o/  uus.  Is  I),  lati/olia,  a native  of  Tasmania 
winter  an  elegant  ‘*‘®  south  parts  of  No w Holland.  This 
chimney  ornament  may  he  formed  by  cut-  Plsut  has  smooth  oblong  leaves  In  the 
ting  off  a section  from  the  bead  or  thick  i " ***®*' ^**®Pv®rf.v  yellow  flowers  are 

end  of  a Carrot,  containing  the  bud,  and  ^®und  disposed  In  den.se  erect  racemes 
placing  it  In  a shallow  vessel  of  water.  I Another  scarcely  less  beautiful  species 
unfold  them-  {?  cordata,  the  leaves  of  which,  about 
holy?''’  ® radiated  tuft  of  a very  *|J®  l*vsest  In  the  genus,  are  sessile  heart- 

handsome  aiipcarance.  rw  n m shaped,  acute,  and  emi.roeo  ,i..  A 


I-  .1  ■ ■■“■  C I ryurvs  oi  suc- 

cess In  this  experiment  hy  those  with 
whom  the  ennobling  of  the  parsnip  lias 
not  succeeded  as  It  has  with  us.  [J.  B.] 

DAUPHINELLE.  (Fr.)  Delphinium. 


hV.,1  ’ ” '"Uiai-vu  iiut  oi  a very  m uie  genus,  are  sess  le  heart. 

*'25,'^®?,'"®  ■‘‘I’PCaranc®.  [W.  B.  B.]  shaped,  acute,  and  embrace  the  stems  at 

®P®®l®s.  O.  i ®v®  quite  smooth  and  heau- 

: but  we  agree  with  j H^ully  veined.  The  flowers  are  In  stalked 
? ?JSr"^'^.‘I‘’^.f.®  ''’*®®*u*u**hem ‘scarcely  I fuvyuhs,  each  supported  by  two  leafv 

permanciiUy  distinct.'  The  Carrot  of  the  L™'^®  which  envelope  a numlwr  of  stalkS 
8^?®y  “ud  ^‘nu  is  a well  known  derive  flowers  having  a ySow  staSd  and^ 
f these ; we  almost  think  of  purple  keel.  D.  epiphyllum,  a West  Aus- 
?h?l.?/,**^'’’'‘®‘;?y?*fl®''''fl®"^®’"®ufl'>hflug  t ml  Ian  species.  Is  remarkable  for  havlna 
have  been  unfortu-  flattened  and  variously  lobed  stems 

nate,  though  we  have  had  reports  of  sue-  without  leaves,  but  having  much  the  an- 
cess  In  this  experiment  hy  those  with  Pcarance  of  the  antlers  of  a stair  The 
whom  the  ennobling  of  the  parsnip  lias  Aowe™  are  curiously  placed  on  the  midd  e 
not  succeeded  as  It  has  with  us.  [J.  B.]  i flattened  portion,  and  arise  from  Hie 

DAUPHINELLE.  (Fr.)  Delphinium.  j D.  juncen  has  'nisli-hke  braiiclTe8**deTOm 
DADRADE.  (Fr.)  Ceterach  ojneinarum.  S;rvSVwlth  bltndlS' of'^yelw 
ec  fln®andextenslvegenus  ; "'<1  an  allied  species  has  similar  hut  much 

^®rf's.  typical  of  the  H’*?'*®®  ®f?^’®>  ''®arly  half  an  inch  In  dla- 
^oupDneaiheop.  They  have  scaly  creeping  a°tt  plth-llke  wood.  It  would 

feature  has  given  rise  to  J>®  dUflcult  to  point  to  a genus  comprising 
the  name  of  Hares  Foot  Fern,  applied  to  ”1'’®?  diversity  of  form  among  its  species 
D.  canan^ie.  The  fronds  are  sometimes  which  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  known’ 
pinnate,  hut  morofrequently  plnnately  de-  *^Jj®?®,®  ®*'®  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Davies' 
compound,  very  elegantly  cut  Into  multi-  , “ botanist.  [a.  a B ) ’ 

tudes  of  small  divisions,  and  liearina  ■ DAV^va  a . 

numerous  fructl.flcatlons,  which  f^m  a leaved  T^ws “.““V  °PP«»'te- 
serles  of  cups  or  cysts  at  the  margins  of  scandent  hushes  of  the 

the  segments.  These  cysts  as.sume  two  ^oS  " vmIous  parts  of 

somewhat  different  forms:  the  one,  rather  draen  snec^  uumbcrlng  about  a 

shallow  cup-shaped,  represented  hy/l.fCTm^  I igea  hv'^he  *®®  ®*''®fly  character- 

/efu.  and  D-Mufeota.  the  latter ofUlch  iV  , ^d"  ih’;‘*ilcSra*r"ttte'"o?'?"h^^ 
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mens,  whirh  are  ei(rht  to  ten  in  nnmber, 
nearly  equal  In  helglit  and  similar  In  form  ; 
, tlie  anthers  linear  or  awl-shaped,  curved 
I outwards  and  opening  at  top  by  a little 
pore : the  connective  or  point  of  junction 
of  the  anther  with  Its  stalk  produced  be- 
hind Into  an  obtuse  or  acute  horn,  some- 
times forked  at  the  point  and  parallel  to 
the  anther.  The  leaves  arc  stalketl,  lance- 
ahaped,  oval  or  elliptical,  entire  or  toothed. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  rose,  or  puri)le,  dis- 
posed In  terminal  panicles  or  cymes,  and 
having  an  entire  or  flve-toothed  calyx;  live 
obovate  petals,  and  a flllform  style  crown- 
ing an  ovary  which  becomes,  when  ripe,  a 
five-celled  capsule  with  numerous  seeds. 
The  genus  t>ears  the  name  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
the  eminent  chemist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

D.tT-FLOWEK.  An  American  name  for 
Commelyna. 

DEAL.  Tlie  wood  of  various  pine  and 
flr  trees. 

I DEALBATE.  Covered  with  a very 
opaque  white  powder. 

j DECA.  In  Greek  compositions  ten. 

! DECAI8XEA.  A genus  of  plants  named 
; after  Decalsne,  a celebrated  French  botan- 


Slkklm.  The  name  Is  also  a eynonyme  of 
Cnemidia.  [J.  H.  B.j  I 

DECAMALEE  or  DIKAMALI.  A gum 
obtaiued  In  India  from  Oardenia  lucida. 

DECANEMA.  A genus  of  AKlrpiadacett, 
containing  a single  species  from  Madagas- 
car. A leafless  branched  undershrub,  re-  , 
markably  like  Sarcoetemma  apAyUa,  except  ' 
In  the  structure  of  the  flower.  The  flowers  1 
are  small  In  terminal  or  lateral  umbels ; 
the  calyx  Is  flve-i>artcd  ; the  corolla  rotate 
and  flve-cleft ; thestamlnal  crown  consists 
of  two  series  of  flve  lobes,  the  outer  be- 
ing opposite  to,  the  Inner  alternating  with, 
the  Iol>es  of  the  corolla,  and  Its  lobes  are 
rounded  and  terminate  In  a long  linear 
bladeexceedingthe corolla.  Thelongmund 
follicles  contain  comose  seeds.  C^-  C.j 

DECA8P0RA.  A small  Tasmanian  genus  i 
of  EpacridaceiF,  having  small  ovate  or  j 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  flowers  In  terminal  ' 
spikes  of  a reddish  hue.  The  calyx  with 
two  bracts  at  the  base ; corolla  campanu- 
late,  the  limb  slightly  bearded ; stamens 
exserted  with  flve  scales  united  at  the 
base ; a ten-celled  ovary  with  a single  seed 
In  each  celL  The  fruit  is  a violet-coloured 
berry.  [K.  H.j 

DECIDCOrS.  Finally  falling  off ; as  the 
calyx  and  corolla  of  crucifers. 

DECKEKIA.  A name  recently  proposed 
for  a genua  of  palms,  but  the  characters 
upon  Which  It  Is  founded  not  being  of 
sufilclent  Importance  to  warrant  Its  adop- 
tion, other  botanists  have  since  reterred 
the  species  to  the  older  genus  IriarUa,  to 
which  three  of  them  originally  belonged. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  Routh  Ameri- 
ca, and  arc  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
singular  shape  of  their  trunk,  which, 


Decaimea  in»ignii. 


l8t,by  Drs.HookerandTlirmson.  Ttbclongs  ■ 

to  the  natural  order  Lardizabalaee<c,  and  Is  ■ 

an  erect  shrub  with  large  pith,  pinnate  I 

leaves,  racemose  Inflorescence,  and  green-  i 

Ish  flowers ; sepals  six,  linear  and  awl-  I 

shaped  ; petals  none ; flowers  sometimes  | 

abortive  or  becoming  stamlnate  or  pistil-  f 

late ; stamens  six,  free  or  united  by  their  m 

filaments  ; ovaries  three  with  an  oblique 
style;  ovules  very  numerous,  on  two 
thread-like  placentas.  The  fruit  consists 

of  follicles  filled  with  pulp.  The  only  known  ' Dvckcrla  Tvntrlcoia. 

species  is'D.  inmynit  found  at  8ikklm  and 

Bhotan  In  the  Himalaya  at  the  height  of  though  cylindrical  throughout  Its  entire 
to  10,000  fret,  flowering  In  May  and  height,  like  that  of  numerous  other  palms, 
fruiting  In  October.  The  fruit  Is  very  while  young,  after  attaining  a certain  a«e 
palatable,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Lepchas  of  ' swells  suddenly  out  at  a point  about  mldl 
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way  between  the  ground  ana  Its  cro\\Ti  of 
leaves,  to  more  than  double  its  previous 
diameter,  again  contracting  to  its  original 
size  and  cylindrical  form  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  summit.  This  peculiarity 
Is  more  particularly  evident  in  the  species 
called  by  the  Indians  on  the  Amazon 
Paxiuba  barrigudad.e.  pot-bellied  Paxiuba: 
Paxiuba  being  a general  term  applied  to 
the  Iriarteaa),  the  Deckeria  or  Iriartea 
ventricosa  of  botanists,  a common  palm  in 
the  forests  bordering  the  Amazon  and  Rio 
Negro,  where  the  natives  take  advantage 
of  its  swollen  trunks  In  the  construction 
of  their  canoes,  its  natural  shape  saving 
them  much  labour.  They  also  use  the 
hard  black  wood  of  the  outer  portion  of 
the  trunk  to  make  harpoons  for  spearing 
the  cow-fish.  [A.  S.] 

DECLINATE.  Bent  downwards. 

! DECODON.  A genus  of  Lythrace<e, 
i nearly  related  to  Lythrum,  and  differing 
chiefly  In  the  calyx-tube  being  shortly 
bell-shaped,  instead  of  cylindrical.  D. 
verticillata,  the  Swamp  Loosestrife,  grows 
on  the  borders  of  swamps  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  only  known  species.  It 
Is  a pretty  bush  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
having  slender  recurved  stems  furnished 
with  prlvet-llke  leaves,  placed  in  whorls 
of  three  round  the  stem,  and  bearing  In 
their  axils  clusters  of  stalked  rose-coloured 
flowers  much  like  those  of  Lythrum  Sali- 
i caria.  The  plant  Is  also  called  Neacra  ver- 
ticillata. According  to  Torrey  it  is  used 
as  an  emmenagogue.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DECOMPOUND,  DECOMPOSITE.  Hav- 
ing various  compound  divisions  or  ramifi- 
cations. 

DECUMARTA.  A climbing  shrub  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  form- 
ing a genus  of  Philadelphacece.  The  flowers 
are  white,  arranged  In  corymbs,  sweet- 
scented,  and  In  gardens  are  observed  to  be 
sometimes  unisexual,  though  this  has  not 
been  found  to  be  the  casein  wild  specimens. 
The  calyx-tube  Is  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
and  Is  marked  by  from  seven  to  ten  pro- 
minent nerves;  the  style  is  consolidated, 
expanded  above  Into  a stigma,  with  seven 
to  ten  rays.  The  capsule  is  divided  into 
seven  to  ten  compartments,  and  is  crowned 
bj’  the  persistent  styleand  limbof  the  calyx. 
It  contains  not  only  numerous  seeds,  each 
surrounded  by  an  aril,  but  also,  at  least 
In  dried  specimens,  a quantity  of  small 
crystals  (raphldes)  interspersed  among 
them.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DECUMBENT.  Reclining  upon  the  earth, 
and  rising  again  from  it. 

DECURRENT.  Prolonged  below  the 
point  of  insertion,  as  if  running  down- 
wards. 

DECURSIVELT  PINNATE.  When  a pe- 
tiole is  winged  by  the  elongation  of  the 
base  of  the  leaflets ; hardly  different  from 
pinnatifld. 

DECUSSATE.  Arranged  in  pairs  that 
alternately  cross  each  other. 


DEDUPLICATION.  The  supposed  un- 
llning  process  which  some  botanists  be- 
lieve in  when  one  organ  in  a flower  is  pro- 
duced opposite  another. 

DEER  BALLS.  A ssTionym  of  Hart’s 
Truffles,  Lycoperdon  Nuts,  and  Elapho- 
myces.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DEERBERRT.  Oaultheria  procumbens 
also  an  American  name  for  Vaednium  ata- 
mineum. 

DEERINGIA.  A genus  of  AmarantJiacece, 
distinguished,  by  its  fruit  being  a many- 
seeded  berry.  They  are  smooth  we^k- 
stemmed  shrubs  from  India  and  Australia, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  spikes  of  small 
flowers,  having  a flve-leaved  calyx,  five  sta- 
mens united  below  into  a cup,  a short  style, 
three  stigmas,  and  an  Inflated  berry.  D. 
celoaioidea,  from  New  Holland,  bears  long 
spikes  of  red  berries,  about  the  size  of  cur- 
rants. [J.  T.  8.] 

deferent.  Conveying  anything  down- 
wards. 

DEFOLIATION.  The  casting  off  of 
leaves. 

DEFORMATION.  An  alteration  in  the 
usual  form  of  an  organ  by  accident  or 
otherwise. 

DEGRADATION.  A change  consisting 
of  an  abstraction,  loss,  abortion,  or  uon- 
developement  of  usual  organs. 

DEHAASIA.  A genus  of  Lauracecp,  con- 
sisting of  trees  with  hermaphrodite  or 
monoecious  flowers,  the  perianth  of  which 
is  six-cleft,  the  three  outer  divisions  being 
much  smaller  than  the  Inner  ones.  Sta- 
mens nine  or  twelve  in  three  or  four  rows,  , 
the  inner  row  sterile  ; of  the  fertile  sta-  ( 
mens,  the  two  outer  rows  have  their  | 
anthers  opening  Inwardly,  while  those  of  j 
the  Inner  row  open  outwardly,  the  flla-  , 
ments  of  this  latter  series  having  glands  on  | 
each  side  at  the  base.  The  fruit  Is  a one- 
seeded  berry  placed  upon  a thickened  fleshy 
flower  stalk.  ptf . T.  M.] 

DEHISCENCE.  The  act  of  splitting  into 
regular  parts,  or  in  some  manner  depen- 
dent upon  organic  structure. 

DEL  ABECHE  A.  The  Bottle-tree  of  North- 
eastern Australia,  D.  rujyestria.  Is  the  only 
plant  of  this  genus,  which  belongs  to  the 
Sterailiacece,  and  Is  very  nearly  related  to 
Brachychiton.  The  Bottle  tree  is  of 
middling  stature,  and  Is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  curious  form  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  bulged  out  In  the  middle  In  the 
form  of  a barreL  The  stem  abounds  In  a 
mucilaginous  or  resinous  substance  re- 
sembling gum  tragac^nth,  which  is  whole- 
some and  nutritious,  and  Is  said  to  be  used 
as  an  article  of  food  by  the  aborigines  in 
cases  of  extreme  need.  Dr.  Llndley,  In 
describing  the  tree,  says,  * the  wood  has  a 
remarkably  loose  texture ; It  Is  soft  and 
brittle,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  very  large  tubes  of  pitted 
tissue,  some  of  which  measure  a line  and 
a half  across ; they  form  the  whole  inner 
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face  bf  each  woody  zone.  When  boiling  , 
water  is  poured  on  simvings  of  this  wood, 
a clear  jelly  resembling  tragaranth  is  \ 
formed,  and  becomes  a thick  viscid  mass ; i 
iodine  stains  it  brown,  but  no  trace  of  j 
starch  is  indicated  in  It.'  Usually  the 
leaves  are  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
entire,  stalked,  and  lance-sbaped ; some- 
times, liowever,  they  are  digitate  and  com- 
posed of  seven  to  nine  sessile  leaflets  of 
the  same  form  as  the  simple  leaves.  The 
digitate  leaves  are  probably  found  only  on 
young  plants.  The  Bowers  are  Inconspicu- 
ous, and  borne  on  short  panicles  arising 
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from  the  axils  of.  and  shorter  than,  the 
leaves ; in  tlie  males  the  calyx  Is  flve-cleft, 
and  the  stamens  numerous ; the  females 
are  not  known.  The  fruit  Is  composed  of 
five  stalked  smooth  brown  leathery  folli- 
cles, covered  Internally  with  a thick  fur  of 
starry  hairs;  each  of  these  contains  about 
six  seeds,  wlilcli  have  their  lower  portion 
covered  with  similar  hairs,  and  are  smooth 
above.  Tlie  genus  is  named  in  honour  of 
tlie  late  eminent  geologist.  Sir  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche.  [A.  A.  B.j 

BELAIREA.  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  a trailing  South  African  Groundsel 
(Senecio  mikanioides),  with  stalked, smuotli, 
and  fleshy  leaves,  wlilch  are  cordate  at  the 
base,  and  live  to  seven-lobed.  The  flower- 
beads  are  numerous,  and  disposed  In  axil- 
lary corymbs  longer  than  the  leaves.  Ingar- 
dens  it  is  called  German  Ivy.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DELASTREA.  A genus  of  SapotacftB, 
represented  by  a lofty  tree  native  of  Mada- 
gascar, distinguished  from  its  slllc.s  by  the 
lobes  of  its  corolla,  which  are  eighteen  in 
number,  twelve  external,  si  x Internal,  oppo- 
site to  which  latter  are  six  stamens,  all  of 
them  fertile;  and  by  its  ovary,  which  con- 
tains twelve  compartments.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DERESSERIA.  A genus  of  rosc-simred 
Aiffte,  belonging  to  the  section  in  which 
the  spores  form  little  necklaces  (Desmio- 
$ptrme<B)  containing  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  species  which  adorn 


ourcoasts.a  great  part  of  their  beauty  aris- 
ing from  the  symmetry  of  the  frond,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  dark  midrib  and 
the  membranous  border.  The  capsules  con- 
tain a placenta  formed  of  branched  threads 
bearing  short  chains  of  spores,  the  ulti- 
mate members  of  the  chains  being  the  I 
tlrst  to  ripen.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  widely  dispersed. 
The  beautiful  ash-leaved  seaweed  formerly 
called  I),  tanffuinea,  has  fruit  of  a different 
structure,  and  is  now  referred  to  a distinct 
genus,  Vormakioldia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DELIMA.  A small  genus  of  DUleniOr 
ccff,  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  Asiatic 
species,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  AVest- 
ern  hemisphere.  Tliey  have  very  small 
flowers  disposed  in  loose  panicles  at  the 
ends  of  the  young  branches ; the  calyx 
consisting  of  live  permanent  seiials,  and 
the  corolla  of  four  or  flve  while  petals, 
which  soon  fall  away.  The  ovary  is  soli- 
tary, nearly  globular,  and  terminated  by  a 
curved  tapering  style ; it  ultimately  be- 
comes a small  dry  oval  fruit,  which  splits 
oiien  along  the  inner  edge  when  ripe, 
exposing  a solitary  arlllate  seed. 

D.  larmentosa  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  eastern  countries  of  tropi- 
cal Asia,  including  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Ava, 
Sllhct,  Java,  Southern  China,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  dec.  Its  leaves  vary  very  much  in 
shape,  but  are  generally  somewhat  oval; 
their  edges  either  entire  or  cut  into  teeth 
tipped  with  short  hard  points ; tlie  ui>per 
surface  of  these  leaves  Is  completely  cov- 
ered with  little  asperltles.whlch  are  so  hard 
and  render  the  leaves  so  rough  that  they 
are  commonly  employed  in  most  of  the 
above-mentioned  countries  as  a substitute 
for  sand-paper,  and  are  thus  used  for 
polishing  various  domestic  utensils,  and 
other  articles  made  of  either  wood  or 
metal.  In  Ceylon  the  plant  is  called  Kora- 
sawel,  and  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  Bols 
do  rfipe.  [A.  S.] 

DELIQUESCENT.  Branched,  but  so  di- 
vided that  the  principal  axis  is  lost  trace 
of  in  ramifleations ; as  the  head  of  an  oak 
tree. 

DELIS.SEA.  A genus  of  shrubs,  natives 
of  tlie  Sandwich  Isles,  and  Included  in  the 
order  Lobeliacetr.  The  main  characteristics 
of  the  genus  are  a hemispherical  calyx 
tube,  which  is  united  to  the  ovary,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a limb  with  flve  very  short 
teeth  ; a tubular  corolla  with  a two-llpiied 
limb ; filaments  and  anthers  combined  into 
a tube ; fruit  a somewhat  globular  berry, 
two-celled,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx.  [M.  T.  MO 

UELOSTOMA  (including  Codazzia).  A 
genus  of  Big7wniace<F,  remarkable  for  its 
double  calyx,  and  flat  oblong  capsule  di- 
vided into  two  cells  by  a partition  placed 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  valves. 
There  are  four  species,  all  confined  to  tlie 
Andes  of  South  America,  where  they  range 
from  New  Granada  to  Peru.  They  are  small 
trees,  with  simple  oblong  leaves  generally 
covered  with  hair,  and  terminal  panicles 
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bearing  flne  pink  or  parple  blossoms.  The 
outer  calyx  Is  flvo,  the  Inner  three-cleft ; 
the  corolla  tubular,  sllfthtly  curved : the 
stamens  four  In  number ; the  capsule 
smooth,  with  the  winged  seeds  arranged 
In  several  rows.  One  of  the  handsomest 
species  Is  />.  integrifolium  (Codazzia  fpeci- 
otd),  frequent  In  the  Andes  of  Quindlu.  D. 
lati/otium  Is  Identical  with  Callichlamys 
riparia,  and  D.  Rtenolohiiem  with  Stenolo- 
! biumatanf.  AmpAilopAiionIstheoulyottier 
blgnonlaceous  genus  which  has  a double 
calyx.  [B.  a] 

i DELPHTNIFM.  A genus  of  Ranuncu- 
laeetF,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Larkspur.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  Northem  hemisphere.  They 
are  herbaceous  plants,  with  erect  branch- 
ing stems,  and  finely  cut  or  palmately- 
dlvldcd  leaves.  The  flowers  are  In  loose  I 
racemes  towards  the  end  of  the  branches ; ' 
they  have  a calyx  of  five-coloured  sepals, 
the  upper  one  prolonged  at  Its  base  into  a 
long  tapering  spur,  and  four  (or  two)  petals 
' concealed  partially  within  the  spur  of  the 
calyx.  The  fruit  consists  of  from  one  to  ; 
five  many-seeded  follicles.  The  flowers  re-  ' 
semble  those  of  some  s|>ecles  of  Aconite, 
but  they  have  a spurred,  not  a hooded 
calyx,  and  they  have  not  the  i>ecullar  ham-  , 
mer-Iike  petals  of  the  aconite.  Larkspurs 
partake  largely  of  the  acrid  properties  for  . 
which  the  order  Is  in  general  so  remark- 
able. 

D.  Stnphieoffria,  or  Stavesacre,  was  used  ' 
medicinally  by  the  Oreeks,  and  still  flndsa 
place  In  the  iiliarmacopcela,  though  now 
rarely  used.  The  seeds  contain  the  active 
principle  In  greatest  abundance,  and  hence 
□re  ordered  to  be  used  In  the  fonn  of  oint- 
ment to  destroy  vermin.  Delphlnla  Is  an 
extremely  acrid  bitter  white  powder  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds,  and  used  externally 
In  cases  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 
Numerous  species  and  varieties  of  this 
genus  are  ciilllvaled  In  gardens.  D.  Con- 
solii/a,  a common  Eiiroiwan  plant.  Is  occa- 
sionally found  In  a half-wild  state  on  the 
borders  of  fields.  Its  name  was  given  In 
reference  to  Us  power,  real  or  Imagin- 
ary, of  healing  or  consolidating  wounds. 
D.  AJneie,  a common  garden  plant,  de- 
rives its  name  from  certain  markings  on 
the  petals,  presenting  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  the  letters  .A  I A I ; hence  also  it 
has  been  conjectured  to  ho  the  ‘ hyacinth ' 
of  the  ancients,  described  as  possessing 
similar  m.arkings.  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  latest 
commentator  on  the  plants  mentioned  In 
ancient  Grtajk  and  Latin  writers,  con- 
cludes, ‘ that  the  term  huakinthna  was  In 
general  applied  to  some  plant  of  the  Illy 
tribe ; but  that  the  poets  confounded  with 
this  the  larkspur,  which  has  upon  It  the 
markings  alluded  to  ; and  that  the  name 
hyacinth  was  given,  In  the  first  Instance, 
to  the  pl.ant  which  most  distinctly  ex- 
hibited them.’ 

8<ime  of  the  cultivated  species,  such  as 
D.  QTiindiflortim , D.  chinmae,  D.  aibirieum, 
&c.,  arc  called  Bee  Larkspurs,  from  the  re- 


, semblance  of  the  petals,  which  are  studded 
with  yellow  hairs,  to  a humble  bee  whose 
head  Is  burled  In  the  recesses  of  the  flower. 

' One  of  the  most  beautiful  species  In  ciil- 
j tivatlon  Is  D,  farmmim,  with  large  rich 
blue  flowers  ; and  />.  enrdinate  Is  remark- 
able for  Its  scarlet  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.j 

DELTOID.  A solid,  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  which  has  a triangular  outline,  like 
the  Greek  a.  Also  applied  to  the  outline 
of  thin  bodies. 

I DEMATIEI.  A natural  order  of  fila- 
mentous moulds,  separated  from  the  white 
or  brightly-coloured  s]>ecles  by  the  dark 
threads,  which  look  as  If  they  were  smoke- 
dried  or  carbonised  ; and  In  the  more  ty- 
pical species  have  an  Investing  membrane. 
Some  of  our  common  moulds,  as  CUidoapo- 
rium  herbarum,  belong  here.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DEMERSED.  Buried  beneath  water.  ! 

DEMIDOVIA.  A genus  of  TriUiaeetr,  I 
founded  on  the  Paris  iucnmpletaol  Bleber-  ! 
stein.  It  differs  from  f’nris  by  not  having  [ 
any  Inner  series  of  perianth  segments.  ■ 
The  leaves  arc  six  to  twelve,  oblong  or  ob-  t 
long-oblanceolate,  acuminate;  the  tierlanth  ' 
segments  green,  ovate  acuminate,  twice  I 
as  long  as  the  eight  to  twelve  stamens; 
styles  four,  longer  than  the  stamens.  The  i 
only  species,  I),  polyphylla,  is  a native  of  ' 
southern  Ilnssla.  CJ.  T.  S.] 

DENDROBIDM.  A well-known  genus 
of  epiphytal  orchids,  comprising  more  than  ; 
200  species,  of  which  uiiwards  of  eighty  ! 
have  been  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  the  j 
sake  of  their  beautiful  flowers.  The  great  \ 
mass  comes  from  India  and  Its  Archi- 
pelago; a few  are  found  In  East  Australia  I 
and  the  Pacific  Isl.ands;  and  one  lu  New 
Zealand.  ‘ The  genus  varies  extremely  In 
the  habit  of  Its  species,  some  being  little 
larger  than  the  mosses  among  which  they  ; 
grow;  while  others  are  surpassed  In  sta-  ' 
ture  by  few  In  the  order.  I. Ike  the  Ovri-  ' 
dia  of  the  New  World,  there  are  some  1 
species  of  which  the  foliage  Is  anclpltous, 
others  having  It  terete,  while  In  the  ma-  i 
jorlty  It  Is  In  the  usual  flat  condition.  A 
few  have  no  other  stem  than  a wiry  creep-  | 
Ing  rhixome  ; others  have  small  conical 
pseudo-bulbs ; many  form  clavate  homy 
stems,  leafy  only  at  the  summit ; but  the 
greater  part  produce  long  leafy  branches. 
In  the  majority  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ! 
Is  some  shade  of  purple ; a few  are  desti- 
tute of  all  colour  except  green ; and  a 
rather  considerable  group  is  especially  dls-  i 
tlngulshable  by  the  rich  yellow  tint  of 
their  blossoms.’— f,lnif/cj.'.  In  arrangement, 
the  Dowers  arc  either  sidltary,  fascicled,  or 
In  racemes.  According  to  Dr.  LIndley,  all 
agree  In  having  a two-celled  anther  with 
four  pollen  masses,  which  have  no  caudlcle 
or  separate  stlgmatlc  gland,  and  are  of 
uniform  breadth  at  either  end  : the  latter 
chanicter  separating  them  from  A'riii, 
which  bears  pear-shaped  imllen  masses;  , 
whilst,  from  the  nearly-related  genus  Bnl- 
bophylium,  they  may  be  recognised  by  the 
sessile  and  not  ungulculate  (clawed)  Up. 
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i Ot  niltivatcd  sporlcs,  with  flowers  In  [ 
I which  purple  predominates,  we  have  D. 
nobile,  perliaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  \ 
genus.  It  has  erect  stems  one  to  two 
feet  high,  l>earlng  at  Intervals  two  'or 
three-flowered  peduncles,  the  flowers  when 
expanded  being  two  to  three  Inches  across. 

* Thepetalsand  sepals  are  faintlyrose-colour- 
ed  at  the  base,  and  bright  purple  towards 
I apex ; the  lip  rolled  up  so  as  to  be  nearly 
trumpet-shaped,  with  a recurved  border 
which  Is  greenish-yellow  at  the  ifdges  and 
I purple  at  the  end,  while  the  tube  Is  of  a j 
; deep  blood-red  colour,  'niere  are  a number 
of  flue  varieties  of  this  plant  cultivated.  | 
D.  marrnyUhmn,  from  Manilla,  has  rich 
rose-coloured  flowers,  sometimes  live  In- 
ches across;  the  ovate  lip  Is  margined 
with  a delicate  fringe  of  hairs,  and  marked  . 
at  the  base  on  either  side  with  a deep  purple  [ 
blotch.  D.  Macarthiir,  called  In  Ceylon 
Wlssak-mal,  meaning  ralny-month  flower, 
has  slender  stems  one  to  two  feet  long, 
and  three  to  Hve-flowered  racemes ; the 
flowers  of  a pale  punde,  three  Inches  wide. 

I D.  Falcnnrri,  from  Bhotan,  Is  readily  re- 
cognised by  the  markedly  tumid  joints  of 
I Its  slender  stems ; the  beautiful  large  soil-  | 
tary  flowers  have  pale  rose-coloured  i>etal3 
and  sepals  tlpi>ed  with  dark  purple,  the 
^ lip  having  a deep  purple  blotch  at  the  base 
bordered  by  a yellow  ring.  These  are  all 
lovely  plants.  In  the  yellow-flowered 
^ group  we  have  D./lmbriatum  from  Nepal, 
with  racemes  of  fine  yellow  flowers  from 
near  the  apex  of  thenaked  stems;  avarlety 
of  thls’occurs  with  a deep  red  spot  at  the 
I base  of  the  beautifully  fringed  lip.  1). 
(Unsiflormn  has  stout  stems  which  end  In  a 
tuft  of  glossy  leaves,  setting  off  to  great 
advantage  the  fine  dense  clusters  of  droop- 
ing golden-yellow  flowers  ; this  Is  one  of 
the  finest  In  the  genus.  Mr.  Darwin,  In 
his  book  tm  orchids,  gives  an  account  of 
the  self-fertlllsatlon  of  D.  chrysanthum, 
which  belongs  to  this  group.  Amongst  a 
host  of  species  with  drooping  stems,  we 
have  1).  Pitrardi,  with  delicate  pale  lilac 
flowers;  and  the  beautiful  little  i).  Devo- 
nianum,  named  after  the  late  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, the  lovely  tlowersof  which  havea 
white  ground  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals 
tipped  with  pink,  and  the  heart-shaped 
frilled  lip  marked  with  a fiink  blotch  at  the 
apex,  and  two  yellow  spots  near  the  base. 
No  collection  should  want  the  D. //il/ii,of  1 
Australia,  which  Is  an  Improvement  on  j 
the  better  known  D.  »iieciorum.  Its  stout  I 
■ stems  bear  a number  of  large  glossy  green  ' 
i leaves,  and  a i)rofuslon  of  dense  flowered 
] racemes,  the  creamy-white  narrow-petaled  ' 
flowers  of  which  have  a highly  agreeable 
odour.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  signifying  tree  and  life,  from 
the  plants  living  on  trees.  [A.  A.  B.j 

DKNDROCHILUM.  A genus  of  orchids 
found  growing  on  branches  or  trunks  of 
trees  In  the  Malayan  Archlpelaga  They 
have  short  and  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs,  each 
with  a single  coriaceous  leaf,  and  their 
small  green,  white,  or  yellowish  flowers 
are  arranged  In  slender,  terminal,  or  lateral 


bracted  spikes  six  to  eight  Inches  long; 
the  br.acts  arranged  in  a two-ranked  man- 
ner. The  anther  is  two-celled,  with  four  In- 
cumbent pollen  masses  ; while  the  column 
has  two  short  horns  In  front,  and  the  lip 
is  entire.  About  a dozen  siiecles  are 
know  n ; of  which  one  Is  D.  gluiiiaeeum,  a 
very  pretty  Phllipidne  Island  plant,  culti- 
vated In  orchid  houses  for  the  sake  of  Its 
graceful  drooping  spikes  of  Ivory-white 
flowers,  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley  ; and  another  Is  the  grace- 
ful little  D.  flUforme,  In  which  the  flowers 
are  bright  yellow.  [A.  A.  B.j 

DENDROID.  Divided  at  the  top  Into  a 
numberof  branche.s,  so  as  to  resemble  the  i 
head  of  a tree  ; only  applied  to  small  plants 
like  mosses.  | 

DENDROLOBICM.  A genus  of  small 
leguminous  trees  found  In  the  tropical  | 
countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  but  1 
in  greatest  abundance  in  India.  They  only 
differ  from  Desmodium  in  their  small  joint- 
ed pods,  about  an  inch  In  length,  Itelng  . 
somewhat  rounded,  and  In  the  disposition 
of  the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  made  up 
of  three  oblong  or  oval  leaflets,  usually 
downy  or  covered  underneath  with  silvery  | 
hairs.  The  flowers.  In  little  axillary  fasci- 
cles or  umbels,  are  white  and  Inconspicu- 
ous. [A.  A.  B.]  I 

DENDROMECON.  A genus  of  shrubby  I 
Pajmveracete  found  In  California,  and  hav- 
ing two  ovate  caducous  sepals,  fouriwtals,  ' 
numerous  stamens  with  Aliform  filaments  ' 
! and  linear  anthers,  two  short  thick  sessile  I 
j stigmas,  and  a slllqumform  one-celled  two- 
valved  pod,  with  a marginal  placenta  and  | 
numerous  seeds.  Pendromecon,  literally 
Tree  Poppy,  Is  a most  appropriate  name, 

' the  plant  having  all  the  aspect  and  charac- 
ter of  the  poppy  tribe,  combined  with  a 
woody  stem  and  branches.  The  species,  D. 
rigidum,  has  lance-shaped  glaucous  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  resembling  those  of 
Meamapaii  cambrica.  [T.  M.j 

DENDRON.  In  Greek  compounds  = a 
tree. 

DENDROPEMON.  A genus  of  tnran- 
thaeeca,  |>arasitlr  shrubs  from  the  Antilles, 
with  small  white  or  purplish  flowers  In 
simple  racemes,  rarely  paniculate  or 
corymbose.  It  differs  from  Loranthua  In 
having  the  alternate  anthers  abortive,  the 
style  filiform,  and  the  flowers  conspicu- 
ously bractcated.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DENDROPHTHOE.  a genus  of  Loran- 
thacete,  natives  of  Australia,  Asia  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  distinguished  from 
Loranthua  and  Its  near  allies  by  having  the 
petals  united  Into  a tube.  They  arc  parasitic 
shrubs,  with  long  green  yellowdsh  or  pur- 
ple flowers,  the  peduncles  several  flowered, 
racemose  or  fasciculate.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DENDR08ERI8.  A few  small  trees  pecu- 
liar to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  make 
up  this  composite  genus,  which  Is  nearly 
allied  to  the  hawk-weeds,  though  the  platits 
have  more  the  appearance  of  ^gantlc  sow- 
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thistles,  from  wlilch  they  nre,  liowevcr,  ] 
easily  reco(?iilsed  by  their  tawny  pappus  , 
hairs,  those  ol  sow-tlilstica  being  sllverj’ 
white.  The  steins  seldom  exceed  twelve  ‘ 
feet  In  height.  The  leaves  vary  much  In 
form  and  size,  some  being  entire  and  two 
or  three  Inches  long, while  others  are  afoot 
or  more  in  length,  and  piiiiiatind.  Thu 
flower-heads  few  and  large  In  some,  or  nu-  [ 
I merous  and  small  In  others,  are  arranged  ‘ 
j in  terminal  panicles,  and  the  numerous 
I florets  are  either  of  a white  or  tawny-yel-  | 
low  colour.  The  achenes,  compressed  or 
triangular  with  winged  angles,  are  crowned 
! with  a pappus  of  rough  unequal  hairs. 

. The  most  striking,  species  of  the  genus 
I is  D.  macrantha,  whose  lower  leaves  are 
I stalked,  oblong,  coarsely  toothed,  and  ob- 
I tuse,  while  the  upper  ones  are  small  anden- 
I tire,  and  clasp  the  stem  by  their  base.  The 
I llowerheads  are  more  than  an  Inch  In  dlar 
meter.  Seven  species  are  enumerated. 
The  name  JUa  Is  sometimes  given  to  these 
' plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DENHAMIA.  A genns  of  tropical  Aus- 
tralian trees  or  shrubs  of  the  spliidle-trec 
i family,  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  bony 
capsules  and  numerous  seeds.  Their  pale- 
green  stalked  leaves  are  oval  or  lance- 
shaped,  and  have  entire  or  spiny  margins. 
The  flowers  are  small,  green,  arranged  In 
terminal  panicles,  and  have  a flve-cleft 
calyx,  five  i>etals,  and  live  stamens.  In- 
serted on  a sinuate  fleshy  ring.  The  fruits 
are  Imperfectly  three  or  flve-celled  bony  cap- 
sules, the  seeds  lieing  enveloped  In  a beau- 
I tlful  red  aril.  D.  heterophylla  has  some  of 
Us  branches  furnished  with  lance-shaped 
i entire  leaves,  and  others  with  oval  leaves 
; having  spiny  teeth  like  those  of  the  holly. 

, Five  species  arc  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I DENNISOJflA.  The  only  species  of  this 
I genus,  which  belongs  to  the  vervain 
i family.  Is  D.  temifolia,  a North  Australian 
' bush,wlth  straight  stems  clad  with  glandu- 
I lar  hairs,  and  a great  abundance  of  mint- 
like  leaves,  which  are  sessile,  oval  and 
sharply  toothed.  The  little  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  single  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  shortly  stalked,  the  corollas  being  two- 
llpped.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Sir 
W.  T.  Dennison,  governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DENNST.®DTIA.  A genns  of  herbace- 
ous ferns  of  the  group  Dteksmie/r,  distin- 
guished from  Dicksonia  Itself,  chiefly  by 
having  a cup-shai>ed  Instead  of  a two- 
valved  Induslum,  this  lielng  rellcxed  so  as 
to  stand  at  a right  angle  to  the  plane  of 
the  frond.  They  have  creeping  rhizomes, 
and  for  the  most  part  large  herbaceous 
bipinnate  or  decompound  fronds.  D.  punc- 
tilolmla,  D,  eicutnrin,  T).  apii/olio,  4c.,  are 
familiar  examples.  The  same  group  has 
been  sometimes  called  Sitobolium,  or  by 
error  Sitolobium.  [T . M.] 

DENa  A toothing  ; adj.  DENTATE  : 
having  sharp  teeth  with  concave  edges. 
When  these  teeth  are  themselves  toothed, 
the  part  Is  dnpUcato-dentaie : not  Mdentate, 
which  means  two-toothed. 


DENTARIA.  A family  of  herbaceous 
perennials  belonging  to  theCVactfcrir,  and 
closely  allied  to  Cardamine,  from  which  It  i 
differs  In  having  broad  seed-stalks,  and  In 
Its  creeping  roots  being  singularly  toothed; 
hence  the  systematic  name,  and  the  Eng- 
lish one  of  Toothwort.  There  are  many 
species,  which  Inhabit  mostly  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
arc  ornamental  plants  with  terminal  ' 
corymbs  of  light  purple,  sometimes  white 
or  yellow  flowers.  The  roots  of  7).  diphpUa 
have  a pungent  mustard-1  Ike  taste,  and 
are  used  by  the  natives  of  the  mountains 
of  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Canada,  instead  of  mustard,  under  the  , 
name  of  Pepperwort.  The  genus  Is  repre-  , 
sented  In  England  by  D.ftu(6(fera,  a slender  1 
plant  about  eighteen  Inches  high  with  pin- 
nate leaves  ami  a few  pretty  light  purple 
flowers.  In  the  axil  of  every  stem-leaf  Is  a 
small  bulb  of  a purple  hue,  by  which  the 
plant,whlch  rarely  perfects  seeds,  is  propa- 
gated. Though  local  It  Is  very  abundant  In 
some  of  the  woods  of  Hertfordshire,  creep- 
ing extensively  by  means  of  Its  curiously 
toothed  white  roots,  and  fonning  dense 
patches.  The  root-leaves  are  all  pinnate, 
those  of  the  stem  plnnatlfld,  the  upper 
ones  nearly  simple.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DENTATO-CRENATE.  The  same  as  Cre-  j 
nato-dentate.  I 

DENTATO-RACINIATE.  When  tooth-  , 
Ings  are  Irregularly  extended  Into  long  i 
points. 

DENTATO-SERRATE.  When  toothings 
are  taper-pointed  and  directed  forwards, 
like  serratures. 

DENT  DE  CHIEN.  (Fr.)  Erythronium 
Dens  Cants. 

DENT  DE  LION.  (Fr).  Taraxacum  Dens  . 
Leonis.  ' 

DENTELAIRB.  (Fr.)  Plumbago  euro-  • 
paia.  ! 

DESTELLA.  Little  creeping  annuals, 
natives  of  marshy  places  In  India  and  the 
Indian  Islands,  constituting  a genus  of 
Cinehonacea.  The  flowers  are  small,whlte,  | 
on  axillar}-  flower-stalks,  with  a roundish 
hairy  calyx-tube  united  to  the  ovarj' ; the  1 
limb  of. the  calyx  la  flve-cleft ; the  corolla  j 
Is  funnel-shaped  with  a dilated  throat.  Its 
limb  flve-cleft,  each  of  the  petals  having 
on  either  side  a small  acute  tooth-like  |>ro- 
cess ; the  stamens  are  concealed  within  | 
the  corolla;  and  the  fruit  Is  a two-celled  , 
berry,  surmounted  by  the  lol>es  of  the  ! 
calyx.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

DENTICCLATE.  Having  very  flne  mar-  : 
ginal  teeth. 

DENDDATE.  When  a surface  which 
has  once  been  hairy,  downy,  4c.,  becomes 
naked. 

DEODAR.  Abies,  or  Cedrus,  Deodara, 

DEOPERCtJLATE.  A term  used  In  de- 
scribing mosses,  when  the  operculum  will 


not  separate  spontaneously  from 
spore-cases. 

DEPAUPERATK.  When  some  part  Is  : 
less  perfectly  developed  than  Is  usual  In  ! 
plants  of  the  same  family  ; thus,  when  the 
lower  scales  of  the  head  of  a cyperaceous 
plant  produce  no  flowers,  such  scales  are 
said  to  be  depauperated,  or  starved. 

DEPPBA.  The  name  of  a Mexican  shrub 
of  the  cinchona  family,  the  wood  and  bark 
of  which  are  of  a red  colour.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  arranged  In  cymes  ; the  limb  of 
the  calyx  has  four  small  teeth  ; the  corolla 
Is  wheel-shaped ; the  fllaments  are  very 
short,  nevertheless,  the  anthers  project 
from  the  corolla ; the  fruit  is  a capsule 
bursting  by  two  valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DERH.A.  In  Greek  compounds  = the 
bark  or  rind. 

DERMI3.  The  skin  of  a plant. 

RESCENDINO.  Having  a direction  gra- 
dually  dotvnwards. 

DESERT  ROD.  Eremottachyt. 

DE'SESPOIR  DES  PEINTRE8.  (Fr.) 
Saxiftaga  umbrosa. 

DE8FONTAINEA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  Peruvian  shrubs  at  doubtful  affinity, 
but  somewhat  allied  to  Solanaeem  and 
Gntianacem.  The  leaves  are  thick  with 
spiny  margins  like  those  of  a holly : the 
flowers  are  axillary,  stalked,  flve-parted ; 
the  corolla  tubular,  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  the  lobes  of  its  limb 
imbricated  before  expansion ; stamens 
live,  concealed  within  and  attached  to  the 
corolla!  anthers  opening  longitudinally; 
ovary  one-celled  with  live  parietal  pla- 
centiB ; style  thread-like.  The  fruit  Is 
herry-llke  with numerousseeds.  J).spinoia, 
with  Its  deep  green  spiny  leaves,  and  splen- 
did scarlet  flowers.  Is  a most  ornamental 
greenhouse  plant.  [M.  T.  M.j 

DE8ICCATIO.  In  very  hot  countries, 
and  In  dry  seasons  In  those  which  have  a 
more  temperate  climate,  not  only  is  the 
duration  of  annual  plants  cut  short,  but 
many  perennials  fall  a sacrlflce.  Trees 
which  send  their  roots  down  deeply  into 
the  soil  may  stand  the  trial  better,  while 
those  with  more  superllclal  roots  suffer; 
but  even  In  climates  like  our  own,  two 
years  of  annual  drought  like  185R  and  IflSS 
will  cause  the  death  of  many  a deep-rooting 
tree,  where  the  vitality  was  previously 
low.  Where  plants  have  suffered  from 
want  of  water,  a too  liberal  supply  at 
once  Is  apt  to  bring  mischief;  and  in 
yougn  trees  which  have  been  long  kept  out 
of  the  ground, theappllcation  of  damp  moss 
to  the  bark  In  a shady  place  is  better  than 
immediate  planting.  [M.  J.  B.j 

DESMANTHU8.  A genus  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  Indian  and  American 
herbs  of  the  leguminous  family.  The 
stems  seldom  exceed  three  feet  in  height, 
and  are  furnished  with  twlce-pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  numerous  small  le.af- 
leta  Uko  those  of  the  sensitive  plant ; the 


leaf-stalks  are  furnished  with  one  or  more  I 
glands,  and  at  their  base  are  two  small 
setaceous  stipules.  The  small  green  or 
white  flowers  are  numerous,  and  home  in 
round  stalked  heads  which  arise  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  consist  of  a l>ell- 
shaped  calyx,  live  petals,  and  five  nr  ten 
stamens,  though  sometimes  flowers  are 
{ found  in  which  there  are  neither  stamens 
! nor  pistil.  The  puds  are  flat,  smooth, 
membranaceous,  several-seeded,  and  about 
an  inch  In  length ; when  ripe  they  split  > 
into  two  portions,  while  In  Mimosa,  to 
which  this  genus  Is  nearly  allied,they  break 
up  Into  as  many  portions  as  there  are 
seeds.  The  little  brown  polished  seeds 
! of  D.  virgatus  are  In  Jamaica  strung  like 
beads,  and  used  for  making  bracelets, 

' work  bags,  Ac.  D.  brachylobus  is  a Texan 
; plant,  sometimes  known  as  Darlingtania; 

' but  that  name  is  now  given  to  the  Califor- 
I nian  pitcher  plant.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I DESMIDIACEiE.  A natural  order  of 
: green-simred  Algw,  remarkable  for  their 
mode  of  reproduction,  and  for  the  eccen- 
' trie  and  varied  forms  assumed  by  many 
of  the  species.  The  more  typical  species 
I of  the  group,  as  the  name  implies,  consist 
I of  a chain  of  connected  joints,  increasing 
I by  the  continued  addition  of  two  new  half- 
I joints  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  two  ex- 
treme members  of  the  chain  are  the  oldest 
and  the  two  In  the  centre  the  youngest.  In 
the  majority  of  Instances,  however,  the 
disarticulation  takes  place  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  new  half-joints,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  new  individuals  con- 
sist of  half  the  old  plant  connected  with 
half  of  the  new,  a mode  of  lncrea.se  which 
obtains  also  in  Diatmnacca.  Fructifleation 
takes  place,  though  rarely,  by  the  conjuga- 
tion of  two  Individuals  by  means  of  lateral 
tultes  or  simple  contact,  as  in  Cimjugut(t, 
the  spore  affecting  a variety  of  Interesting 
forms,  and  being  often  strongly  sjilnulose, 
j the  spines  being  occasionally  complicated 
! in  structure.  The  new  Individual  is  pro- 
1 duced  from  this  by  the  formation  of  a ver- 
I tical  partition  In  the  centre,  and  the  sub- 
sequent formation  of  two  new  half-joints, 
j so  that  the  proper  form  of  the  species  Is 
I not  attained  till  the  third  generation,  if  so 
soon. 

Desmidiacea  differ  from  Diatomacea  in 
their  green  colour,  and  the  absence  of 
silex.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
plants,  moreover.  Is  totally  different. 
They  occur  In  jkioIs,  running  stream.s,  &c., 
and  appear  to  be  more  frequent  In  Europe 
than  elsewhere ; though  North  America 
produces  many  species,  and  Closteria  occur 
in  the  Himalayan  collections.  We  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  ever  attached  at  any 
period  of  growth.  In  one  or  two  Instances 
the  endochrome  is  spiral  or  not  equally 
diffused.  In  general  the  joints  are  deeply 
constricted,  but  this  Is  not  always  the 
( case,  and  in  Closterium,  in  which  the  plant 
consists  of  two  elongated  curved  cones 
applied  to  each  other  by  thin  bases,  there 
j is  not  the  slightest  constriction.  In  this 
1 genus  the  joints  are  often  as  distinctly 
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groored  or  utriate  as  In  Viatomaeae.  Be- 
sides the  Increase  of  the  species  hy  means 
of  cell  division  and  spores,  minute  soo- 
spores  with  lash-llke  appendages  have  been 
discovered  In  Pediastrum,  a genus  which 
belongs  to  a small  group  in  which  tho 
cells  remain  united  so  as  to  form  a little 
flat  frond.  In  Closterium  there  Is,  more- 
over, an  organ  at  the  extremity  of  tho 
frond  consisting  of  a cell  Inclosing  active 
molecules.  This  Is  probably  the  male  ap- 
paratus. The  armed  spores  are  sometimes 
found  in  a fossil  state  enclosed  in  flints 
and  other  transparent  minerals.  Like  Dio- 
tomaceiT,  Ehrenherg  has  attempted  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  all 
good  authorities  seem  now  convinced  that 
the  proper  place  is  amongst  the  Alga.  Mr. 
Ralfs’  beautiful  work  on  Demnidiacat  may 
be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  lor  fuller 
details.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  Indi- 
vidual of  the  order  can  be  applied  to  any 
economical  purpose.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DE8MI0SPEKME.E.  One  of  the  main 
divisions  of  rose-spored  Algce,  In  which 
the  spores  arc  not  scattered  or  simple,  i 
but  form  distinct  chains  like  little  neck- ; 
lacea  These  are  attached  to  a placenta, 
which  may  either  spring  from  the  walls  or 
their  base,  or  may  be  strictly  central.  Far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  more  compound 
species  belong  to  this  section.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DE8M0BRYA.  A term  proposed  to  de- 
signate that  group  of  fenis  in  which  the 
I fn)nds  are  produced  terminally,  that  Is,  ■ 
from  the  apex  of  the  caudex,  and  are  ad- 
herent to  It : see  Eremobrya.  [T.  M.] 

DESMOCLADUS.  An  Australian  genus 
of  Itestiacex,  a sedge-llke  plant,  with  tho 
branches  of  the  stem  rigid,  the  barren 
' ones  awl-shiiped,  the  flowering  ones  with  a 
j single  ovate  few-flowered  spike.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DESMODItJM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  of  the  pea 
family,  found  more  or  less  In  all  extra- 
European  countries,  but  chiefly  confined  to 
the  tropics.  They  are  easily  recogniscil 
by  the  form  of  their  pods,  which  are  flat, 
j straight  or  curved,  with  two  or  many 
I joints,  each  jointed  portion  enclosing  one 
seed  : In  form,  size,  and  thickness,  they  are 
much  like  the  blade  of  a pen-knIfe,  but 
the  under  edge  Is  always  notched,  and 
occasionally  the  upper  also.  The  leaves 
are  commonly  made  up  of  three  leaflets, 
but  sometimes  they  are  simple  and  lance- 
shaped or  linear.  The  flowers  are  white, 
pink,  puri)le,  nr  blue,  and  usually  dispo.sed 
in  terminal  or  leaf-opposed  racemes  or , 
panicles ; they  have  a bell-shaped  four  or 
flve-toothed  calyx,  live  narrow  i>etals,  and 
ten  stamens,  all  Inserted  Into  a tula;  or  one 
of  them  free.  The  most  Interesting,  al- 
though by  no  means  the  most  beautiful, 
plant  In  the  genus  is  D.  gyrant,  the  Moving  i 
plant, a native  of  India,  and  often  fonnd  In 
cultivation  in  plant  stoves;  Its  leaves  are! 
made  up  of  three  oblong  or  lance-shaped 
smooth  leaflets,  the  two  lateral  ones  much 
the  smallest.  The  flowers  aro  violet,  and 
arranged  In  terminal  racemes.  The  singu- 


lar rotatory  motion  of  the  leaflets  of  this 
plant  renders  it  an  object  of  great  Interest. 
In  the  trembling  poplar,  the  leaf-stalk  Is 
so  constructed  that  the  least  breath  of 
wind  causes  the  leaf  to  whirl ; In  the  sensi- 
tive plant  when  the  leaves  are  touched  j 
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they  are  perceptibly  affected ; but  In  this 
the  motion  In  the  leaves  goes  on  If  the 
air  be  fluite  still,  and  they  are  scarcely 
Influenced  by  mechanical  Irritation.  The 
leaflets  move  In  nearly  all  conceivable 
ways,  but  do  not  fold  on  themselves ; two 
of  them  may  be  at  rest  and  the  other  re- 
volving, or  all  three  may  be  moving  to- 
gether. Sometimes  one  leaf  or  two  on  the 
plant  only  are  affected,  and  at  others  the 
movement  Is  nearly  simultaneous  In  .all 
the  leaves.  More  commonly  the  lateral 
leaflets  are  seen  to  move  up  or  down, 
either  steadily  or  by  jerks.  The  move- 
ments arc  most  evident  If  the  plant  be  In  a 
close  hothouse  with  a strong  sun  shining. 
It  is  said  that  by  arresting  the  vital  action 
going  on  In  the  leaflets,  by  giving  them  a 
coating  of  gum,  and  thus  preventing 
transpiration  and  respiration,  the  move- 
ments are  stopped,  but  that  they  re- 
commence when  the  gum  Is  removed  by 
water.  Upwards  of  100  species  are  known, 
a great  proportion  natives  of  8outh  Ame- 
rica and  India.  ' [A.  A.  B.j 

DESMONCUS.  A genus  of  palms  In- 
habiting the  forests  of  tropical  America, 
They  have  long  slender  flexible  stems,  and 
pinnate  leaves  with  the  leaf-stalks  pro- 
longed Into  whip-llke  tails,  resembling  In 
general  appearance  the  calami  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  like  them  also,  they 
climb  over  and  amongst  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  support  themselves  by  means  of 
the  hooked  or  recurved  spines  attached  to 
all  parts  of  their  leaf-stalks.  The  flower 
spikes  are  simply  branched,  and  have  male 
flowers  upon  the  upiier,  and  females  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  branches.  The  males 
have  a tliln  three-cornered  calyx,  a corolla 
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of  three  petals  of  thicker  substance  than  | 
the  caij'x,  and  six  stamens  with  narrow 
erect  anthers  ; and  the  females  have  a cup- ' 
shaped  calyx  with  the  rim  entire  or  di-  | 
vlded  Into  three  small  teeth,  a t<ell-shaped  i 
corolla  with  the  mouth  drawn  in,  and  an 
ovary  with  one  perfect  and  two  imperfect 
cells,  surmounted  by  a short  style  and 
three  sharp  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  small 
and  nearly  round. 

D.  macracanthoa,  the  Jacitara  of  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  grows  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  long,  with  a stem  not  thicker 
than  an  ordinary  cane,  and  cither  climbs 
up  trees  or  trails  among  the  underwood, 
where  It  offers  an  annoying  obstruction  to 
persons  wearing  clothes,  the  sharp  curved 
spines  upon  its  leaves  taking  such  firm 
hold  of  the  garments  that  great  care  and 
patience  are  reijuired  to  detach  them.  The 
Indians  use  strips  of  the  stem  for  platting 
the  tipitis  or  strainers  used  for  squeezing 
out  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  mandhic 
root.  [A.  S.] 

DESMOPODIUM.  A subgroup  of  Poly- 
podium. 

DESM08.  In  Greek  componnds:=any- 
thing  bound  to  another  or  brought  into 
close  contact  with  it. 

DESMOSTACHYS.  A genus  of  Icaein- 
aeecc,  founded  on  a cllrablug  shrub  from 
Madagascar,  with  alternate,  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate smooth  leathery  stalked  leaves, 
and  several  slender  spicate  racemes  grow- 
ing out  of  each  axil.  The  flowers  are  very 
small,  bracteated,wlth  a five-toothed  calyx, 
five  linear  oblong  thin  petals,  and  five  sta- 
mens. [J.  T.  &] 

DESVAUXIACEiE.  (Centrolepidetr,  Bria- 
tleworta.)  A natural  order  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants  with  Incomplete  flowers. 
Included  in  Lindley's  glumal  alliance. 
They  are  small  tufted  herbs  with  bristly 
leaves,  and  flowers  enclosed  In  a spathe  or 
sheath.  Glumes  one  or  two ; pales  either 
none  or  represented  by  one  or  two  delicate 
scales  ; stamen  one,  rarely  two ; ovaries 
one  to  eighteen,  attached  to  a common 
axis,  distinct  or  united  partially,  onc- 
celled,  with  a single  stigma  to  each ; 
ovules  single  orthotropal.  Fruit  consist- 
ing of  one-seeded  carpels,  opening  length- 
wise; seed  pendulous;  embryo  having  a 
lens-like  form.  They  are  found  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  in  New  Holland. 
There  are  about  fifteen  species  described, 
and  four  genera,  of  which  Centrolepia  and 
Aphelia  are  examples.  C<I.  H.  B>] 

DETARIUM.  A genus  of  West  African 
Leyuminoaa,  of  which  two  species  are  ■ 
known.  The  four-lobed  calyx,  absence  of 
petals,  and  rounded  succulent  fruit  dis- ' 
tlnguish  them  from  most  genera ; and 
from  Dialium  to  which  they  are  most  | 
nearly  allied,  they  are  readily  recognised  I 
by  having  ten  stamens,  five  of  which  are  ' 
longer  than  the  others.  D.  aenegalenaa  is  a j 
tree  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  having  oval  entire  leaflets,  I 
and  numerous  small  white  fragrant  flowers  I 


arranged  in  axlll.nry  panicles  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  The  fruits  are  between  oval 
and  orbicular,  slightly  compres,sed,  and 
about  the  size  of  an  apricot.  Underneath 
the  thin  outer  covering  there  Is  a quantity 
of  green  farinaceous  edible  pulp  Intennix- 
ed  with  stringy  fibres  that  proceed  from 
the  inner  and  bony  covering  which  en- 
closes the  single  seed.  According  to  M. 
Richard  there  are  two  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  one  bitter,  the  other  sweet.  The 
latter  is  sold  in  the  markets  and  prized  by 
the  negroes  as  well  as  eagerly  sought 
after  by  monkeys  and  other  animals.  The 
fruits  of  both  are  so  similar  that  tho 
negroes  often  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  do  not  find  out  their  error  until 
after  having  tasted  them.  The  bitter  va- 
riety they  regard  as  a violent  i>oison. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard  and  resem- 
bles mahogany  in  colour.  [A.  A.  U.] 

DEUTZIA.  A genus  of  Philadelphacete,  I 
consisting  of  shrubs,  whose  leaves  are 
rough  with  star-shaped  hairs.  Theflowers  I 
are  handsome,  arranged  In  panicles,  with 
a bell-shaped  calyx,  five  petals  Inserted 
beneath  a disc  which  surrounds  the  top  of 
the  ovary,  ten  stamens  Inserted  with  the  j 
petals,  the  five  between  the  petals  longer 
than  the  others,  the  filaments  flat,  axvl-  | 
shaped  at  the  top  or  three-lobed,  the  mid-  , 
die  lobe  bearing  the  anther ; ovary  In- 
ferior, three  to  four-celled  ; styles  three  or 
four,  thread-shaped,  erect ; stigmas  clul>- 
shaped ; capsule  leathery,  surinounted  by 
the  disc,  bursting  in  the  middle  by  three 
or  four  silts.  D.  acabra  Is  a hardy  shrub, 
whose  clusters  of  white  flowers  give  It  a 
very  ornamental  character.  Its  leaves  are 
used  by  polishers  In  Japan  on  account  of 
their  rigid  star-shaped  hairs  ; these  latter, 
too,  and  especially  those  of  I>.  ataminea, 
are  sought  after  by  mlcroscoplsts,  as  af- 
fording objects  of  great  beauty.  D.  graeilia 
Is  a particularly  elegant  early-flowering 
green-house  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DEVERRA.  The  generic  nameof  plants 
belonging  to  the  umbelliferous  order,  cha- 
racterised by  the  fruit  Itelng  round  or 
ovate  and  covered  with  scales  or  hairs. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Africa,  usually 
of  small  size  and  of  a bare  rigid  aspect, 
broom-like;  hence  named  Deverra,  after 
the  ‘ goddess  of  brooms.'  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  plants  usually  have  small  linear 
leaves ; at  more  advanced  jieriods  of 
growth  few  of  these  remain,  hence  the  pe- 
culiar habit  of  the  species.  [G.  D.] 

DEVILLEA.  A genus  of  Podoatemacem, 
comprising  Brazilian  herbaceous  species, 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers  unprotected 
by  a bract;  one  stamen,  whose  anther 
opens  Inwardly ; small  globular  stigmas ; 
and  smooth  fruit,  dividing  by  two  unequal- 
sized  valves.  D.  fiageUi/ormia  has  in  its 
leaves  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Ramm- 
culua  aquatilia.  [M.  T.  M.j 

DEVIL  IN  A BUSH.  Nigella. 

DEVIL'S  APRON.  The  American  name  ' 
for  the  very  broad  form  of  Laminaria  aac- 
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charina.  Dr.  Harvey  says  of  the  United 
States  plant,  ‘numerous  varieties,  which 
perhaps  demand  future  study,  occur  on  the 
American  coast.  L.  Lamourouxii,  which 
has  been  sent  me  from  Boston  Harbour 
and  from  Newfoundland,  looks  almost  like 
a species  with  Its  thick  broadly-elliptical 
scarcely  waved  frond  and  its  slightly- 
branching  root.’  The  species.  In  fact, 
varies  from  one  foot  to  six  or  ten  feet  In 
length,  and  from  one  to  twelve  inches  In 
breath.  CM.  J.  BJ 

DEVIT/8  BIT.  8cdbu»a  mccisa  ; also 
Chanutlirinm  luteum,  sometimes  called 
Heloniaa  dioica. 

DEVIL'S  GUTS.  A vulgar  name  for  the 
species  of  CasctUa  or  Dodder. 

DEVIL'S  LEAF.  Urtica  urenHssima. 

DEVIL'S  MILK.  Suphorlna  Peplus. 

DEVIL  TREE.  AUUmia  acholaris. 

DEWAZ.  The  Caspian  name  for  the 
grape  Vine. 

DEWBERRY.  Bubiu  ceesitie,  and  S.  ca- 
nadenais. 

DEWEYA.  A genus  of  the  umbelliferous 
order,  having  live  sharp  tooth-like  pro- 
jections on  the  top  of  the  fruit ; the  latter 
Is  oblong  and  oval,  each  half  with  live  ele- 
vated ribs.  The  only  species  Is  perennial, 
herbaceous,  a native  of  North  America, 
with  the  leaves  simply  divided  into  pinme, 
the  divisions  large,  ovate  or  heart-shaped, 
with  numerous  sharp  teeth;  the  flowers 
pale-yellow.  [G.  D.] 

DHAEE.  The  flowers  of  Grialea  tomen- 
toaa,  used  in  India,  mixed  with  Morinda, 
for  dyeing. 

DHAK  TREE.  BuUa  frondoaa,  which 
yields  Butca  kino. 

DHAL  or  DHOL.  Cajanua  indicua. 

DHAMNOO.  The  timber  of  Greaia  elaa- 
tica. 

DHAROOS.  A Bengalee  name  for  A6«I- 
moachxia  eaculentva. 

DHENBOO.S.  A Bengalee  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Abelmoaehua  eaculentua. 

DHOONA.  The  balsamic  resin  of  Shorea 
robuata. 

DHOONA-TIL.  The  CInghalese  name  for 
the  balsam  obtained  from  Dipterocarpua. 

DHOOP.  Vateria  indiea. 

DHOURIA.  An  Indian  name  for  worm- 
wood. 

DHURRA  DOURAH  or  DURRA.  An 
Indian  name  for  the  grain-bearing  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

DI.  In  Greek  compounds  = two. 

DIACHYMA.  The  green  cellular  matter 
of  leaves. 

DIAC.ALPE.  A beautiful  eastern  fern 
allied,  on  the  one  band,  to  Peraruma  (the 


Sphteropteria  of  some  authors),  from  which 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  the  globose 
Involucres,  which  enclose  the  spore-cases, 
sessile  Instead  of  being  stalked ; and  on 
the  other  to  Woodaia,  from  which  it  may 
be  known  by  the  hard  texture  of  the  in-  f 
dnsla,  and  by  their  Irregular  mode  of  burst- 
ing. D.deparioidoa  is  a herbaceous  species, 
with  finely  divided  decompound  fronds, 
and  Is  found  In  Java  and  some  parts  of  i 
India.  Two  other  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, one  from  Java,  the  other  from 
Madagascar,  but  little  is  known  respecting 
them.  [T.  M.j 

DIADELPHOU8.  Consisting  of  two 
parcels  or  fraternities  of  stamens. 

DIADENIUM  micranthum  is  a stem- 
less  orchid  about  a span  high,  found  grow- 
ing on  trees  in  Peru.  The  leaves  are  ob- 
long-lanceolate, seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  in  number,  and  the  smalt  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  arranged  In  a loose 
panicle.  The  anther  is  two-celled  with 
two  waxy  pollen  masses  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  caudlcle  which  is  dilated  above, 
and  furnished  with  two  glands  at  the 
apex,  whence  the  generic  name.  Compa- 
rettia  is  the  most  nearly  related  genus, 
but  that  has  two  instead  of  onecaudicle  to 
the  pollen  masses.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIAGNOSIS.  The  short  character  or 
description  by  which  one  plant  is  dlstln-  < 
guished  from  another. 

DIALIUM.  A genus  of  leguminous  trees  | 
found  in  tropical  India,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  numbering  about  seven  species. 
The  chief  distinguishing  features  of  the  I 
genus  are  found  In  the  flowers  having  but  j 
two  stamens  (most  leguminous  plants 
have  ten),  and  in  the  fruits  being  round  , 
or  slightly  compressed,  and  containing  an 
edible  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds.  All 
have  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  small  white  or  rose- 
colour^  flowers.  These  have  a five-parted 
calyx,  and  are  usually  destitute  of  petals ; 
some  flowers,  however,  are  found  with  a , 
solitary  petal.  D.  acuti/olium,  the  Velvet 
Tamarind  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  a tree  of  about 
twenty  feet  high  with  slender  branches, 
and  pinnate  leaves  of  five  to  seven  smooth 
oval  entire  leaflets;  the  flowers  are  pale 
rose-colour ; and  the  pod,  about  the  size  and 
form  of  a Albert,  is  covered  with  a beautl- 
fttl  black  velvet  down.while  the  farinaceous 
pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds  has  an 
agreeable  acid  taste.and  Is  commonly  eaten. 
The  fruits  of  D.  ovoideum,  a Ceylon  plant, 
are  sold  In  the  bazaars ; they  have  also  an 
agreeable  acid  flavour.  The  wood  of  this 
plant  is  said  to  be  strong,  durable,  and 
suitable  for  ornamental  furniture.  D. 
noribundum,  a Brazilian  species,  has  round 
smooth  fruits  about  the  size  of  a marble, 
containing  one  or  two  seeds  surrounded 
with  a pulp  which  has  a taste  and  smell 
like  that  of  currants.  The  Tamarind  Plum 
of  the  East  Indies,  D.indum,  has  a delici- 
ous pulp  resembling  that  of  the  tamarind, 
but  not  quite  so  acid.  [A.  A.  B.] 
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DI AL YPETALi®.  Plants  with  dirtirmt 
petals.  In  contradistinction  to  GamopriaUt, 
which  hare  the  petals  united  Into  a single 
corolla.  The  term  Is  a modem  one  pro- 
posed to  be  substituted  for  Polppetala, 

] which  Is  more  generally  used  In  the  same 
I sense,  although  It  slgnlfles  literally  plants 
; with  many  petals. 

I DIALYPETALOITS.  The  same  as  Poly- 
{ pctalous. 

DIALTPHTLL0IJ8.  The  same  as  Poly- 
I sepalous. 

DIAMORPHA.  The  name  of  a small 
1 crassulaceous  North  American  herbaceous 
I plant,  with  wliorled  branches,  alternate 
cylindrical  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers 
with  four-parted  whorls.  The  ovary  con- 
sists of  four  carpels  adherent  at  the  base, 
but  divergent  at  the  top ; the  fruit  la  a 
j four-celled  capsule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I DIANELLA.  A genus  of  Lttiacece,  con- 
taining herbs  from  Australia  and  Tropical 
Asia,  distinguished  by  their  fruit  being 
berry-llke,  their  stem  leafy,  the  flowers 
perfect,  the  stamens  Inserted  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  sli-parted  perianth,  and  the 
filaments  Incurved,  thickened  at  the  apex. 
Tliey  have  fibrous  roots,  grass-like  leaves, 
and  paniculate  blue  flowers  on  drooping 
pedicels.  The  berries  are  blue,  many- 
seeded.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DIANTHU8.  The  Pink.  An  extensive 
genus  of  Caryophyllacar,  distinguished  by 
having  two  styles,  and  a cylindrical  calyx 
tube  bracteated  at  the  base.  Most  of  the 
species  are  natives  of  Europe,  temperate 
Asia,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  The  leaves 
are  often  rigid,  glaucous  and  grass-llke ; the 
flowers  crimson  or  pink  In  more  or  less 
regular  dichotomous  cymes,  sometimes  re- 
duced to  fascicles  or  compact  heads ; In 
these  latter  the  central  flowers  have  no 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  tube,  but  In 
this  case  the  lateral  flowers,  and  In  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  si>ecles,  all  the 
flowers  have  two  or  more  close-fltting 
scales  or  bracts,  often  like  a small  outer 
calyx.  In  Britain  the  following  occur : 
D.  prolifer  and  D.  Armeria,  both  annuals 
with  clustered  flowers ; and  D.  plumariue, 
or  Pheasant's  Eye ; D.Carpophyllm,  or.Clove 
Pink ; D.  co’iriun  and  2>.  deltoides,  all  which 
are  perennials  writh  separate  or  solitary 
I flowers.  D.  Caryophyllut  Is  the  original  of 
I the  garden  Carnations.  D.  barbatus,  which 
I has  fasciculate  corymbose  flowers  and  broad 
leaves,  is  often  seen  In  cultivation  under 
the  name  of  Sweet  William.  [J.  T.  8.} 

DIAPKNSIACE.E.  (Diapensiadt.')  A n.a- 
tural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  suljclass  Corollifiorw  and  to 
LIndley’s  gentianal  alliance.  Prostrate 
undershrubs  with  crowded  hcath-llke  ex- 
stlpulatc  leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  flow- 
ers. Calyx  formed  of  five  rather  unequal 
sepals,  surrounded  by  bracts ; corolla 
gamopctalous  and  regular;  stamens  five, 
eiinal;  fllaments  dilated  and  attached  to 
the  corolla ; anthers  two-celled,  opening 
transversely ; ovary  superior,  thrce-celled ; 


ovules  seven  or  numerous  ; style  single. 
Fruit  a membranous  or  papery  capsule,  1 
surmounted  by  the  persistent  sepals,  and  ! 
terminated  by  the  rigid  style ; seeds 
pitted,  peltate ; embryo  very  small,  in 
fleshy  albumen.  The  plants  Inhabit  the 
northern  parts  of  Euroi>e  and  North  Ame- 
rica. There  are  two  genera,  Oiapeneia  and 
Pyxidtttahera,  and  but  two  or  three  spe- 
cies. [J.  H.  a] 

DIAPEN8IA.  Two  beautiful  little  Al- 
pine plants  are  the  only  representatives  of 
this  genus,  which  gives  the  name  to  its 
family.  The  best  known  Is  D.  lappmiica, 
originally  discovered  In  Lapland,  but  since 
found  In  many  parts  of  Northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  where  It  has  l>een 
gathered  as  far  south  as  the  AVlilte  Moun- 
tains In  New  Hampshire : It  Is  also  found 
in  Japan.  D.  himalaica  was  found  by  Dr. 
Hooker  In  Sikkim  growing  on  rocks  and  In 
moist  places  in  the  sub- Alpine  valleys  at  an 
elevation  of  8,ooo  to  10,Ono  feet.  Both  are 
evergreen,  and  grow  In  dense  tufts  scarcely 
rising  more  than  an  Inch  above  the  ground. 
The  stems  are  clad  with  closely  Imbricated 
spathulate,  and  entire  leaves,  which  In 
V.  lapponica  arc  nearly  half  an  Inch  long, 
and  In  D.  himalaica  much  smaller ; in  the 
former  the  stems  are  terminated  by  a 
peduncle  about  an  Inch  longliearing  a soli- 
tary white  bell-shaped  flower  alamt  half  an 
Inch  across,  surroundi-d  by  a flve-leaved 
calyx;  the  border  of  the  corolla  has  five 
rounded  flat  lobes,  and  alternating  with 
these  lobes  are  live  stamens  which  have 
their  fllaments  dilated  upwards.  The 
Himalayan  species  has  much  the  habit  of 
the  procumbent  Azalea  of  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, and  Its  purple  flowers  with  short 
stalks  call  to  mind  those  of  the  opposite- 
leaved saxifrage.  The  flower-stalks  con- 
tinue growing  after  the  flower  withers, 
and  when  the  capsule  Is  ripe  are  frequently 
more  than  two  Inches  long.  The  only 
other  genus  In  the  family  (Pyxidanthera) 
has  got  awned  points  to  the  anther-cells, 
while  In  Diapenaia  the  anthers  are  awn- 
less. CA.  A.  B.] 

DIAPHANOUS.  Transparent,  or  nearly 
so. 

DIAPHYSIS.  A prsptcmatural  extension 
of  the  centre  nf  the  flower,  or  of  an  Inflo- 
rescence. 

DIARRHENA  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Featucea,  distin- 
guished by  the  panicles  of  Inflorescence 
being  simple  and  contracted ; the  spikelets 
roundish,  two  to  flve-tlowered ; glumes  ] 
two,  unequal,  acute,  mucrouate;  stamens 
two  or  three ; styles  two,  feathery.  Only 
one  species  is  described,  D.  americana, 
which  has  creeping  stolonlferous  roots, 
and  erect  simple  stems,  three  to  five  feet 
high.  [D.  M.] 

DIASCIA.  A genus  of  Hcrophulariacece, 
consisting  of  Bouth  African  herbs,  mostly 
annuals,  very  nearly  allied  to  Fejneaia  and 
Jfemimeria.  They  differ  from  the  former 
In  the  corolla,  which  Is  flattened  or  con- 
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cave,  witb  two  spurs  or  pouches  at  the  base 
Instead  of  one,  and  in  the  capsule,  which  is 
not  Bat ; while  from  Uemimeria  they  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  four  sta- 
mens, all  usually  bearing  anthers,  the  fila- 
ments of  the  lower  ones  curved  round  at 
the  base  so  as  to  embrace  the  upper  ones. 
There  are  about  twenty  species  known. 

DIASPASIS.  A genus  of  Goodtniacece,  \ 
containing  a single  species,  D.ftli/olia,  a' 
native  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia. ' 
This  has  an  adnate  calyx  with  live  short 
teeth,  a nearly  regular  salver-shaped  rose-  ■ 
coloured  corolla  with  a five-parted  limb, 
and  free  included  stamens.  The  fiedunclcs 
are  axillary  and  single-flowered ; the  leaves 
alternate  and  nearly  terete.  [R.  H.] 

DIASTEMKLLA.  A genus  of  Ossnernenr,  '■ 
containing  a single  species  from  Costa  \ 
Rica.  It  is  a slender  hairy  herbaceous 
plant,  with  ovate  serrate  and  p<dlolate 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  racemes. 
The  corolla  is  slightly  obllaue  and  ringent, 
and  the  limb  bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip 
two-lo)>ed,  and  the  lower  one  trifld.  The 
four  stamens  are  included,  and  with  the 
rudimentary  Qfth  are  inserted  on  the  base 
of  the  corolla.  The  capsular  fruit  is  mem- 
branaceous. [W.  C.3 

• DIASTEMMA.  A genus  of  f7e«neracea!, 

: containing  thirteen  species  natives  of  j 

. South  America.  They  are  perennial  sto- 
loniferous  scaly  herbs  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  axillary  coiy  roba 
The  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  base  of  the 
ovary ; the  corolla  is  oblique,  erect  in  the 
calyx,  with  a tube  subcyllndrlcal  or  in- 
creasing upwards,  and  a flve-lobed  spread- 
ing limb;  the  four  stamens  are  Included, 
the  fifth  rudimentary ; the  anthers  are 
small  and  cxiherent.  The  ovary  is  sur- 
rounded by  five  elongate  glands,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a bilamellatc  stigma.  [W.  C.] 

niATOM.ACE.E.  A very  distinct  natu- 
ral order  of  green-spored  Algie,  remarkable 
for  the  enonnous  quantity  of  silex  con- 
tained in  their  frond,  and  for  their  yellow-  ^ 
brown  colour.  The  mode  of  Incrtiase  so  ; 
closely  resembles  that  of  Desmidiacea,  \ 
that  in  this  respect,  we  refer  for  informa- 
tion to  that  article.  Their  claims  to  a place 
amongst  animals  was  even  more  strongly  ^ 
contested  than  in  that  order,  but  Mr.  . 
Ralfs'  dlscxivery  of  the  formation  of  spores 
by  con  jugatlon  i n several  genera  has  eftectu- 
ally  put  an  end  to  controversy.  The  spe- 
cies are  often  attached  by  a slender  pedun- 
cle when  young,  and  in  some  genera  this  Is 
rei>eatedly  dichotomous.  The  joints  often 
remain  connected  for  a long  time,  separa- 
ting in  some  instances  alternately  above 
and  below  so  as  to  form  a curious  chain. 
When  connected  they  form  various  shaped 
fronds,  as  linear,  llabelllform,  circular,  Ac. ; 
but  In  a multitude  of  instances  disarticu- 
lation takes  place  with  the  formation  of 
each  new  individual.  The  sejiarate  joints 
wliich  have  received  the  name  of  frustuleg 
exhibit  frequently  a totally  different  out- 
line when  seen  dorsally  and  laterally,  and 
they  are  almost  always  adorned  with  deli- 


cate streaks  and  other  markings.  In  Cfwci- 
nodUcut  they  form  a disk  with  circular  ' 
apertures  like  a colander.  In  many  cases  : 
the  frustules  have  distinct  extenial  ai>er- 
tures  In  the  siliceous  coat,  without  which  , 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  there  could  have  i 
been  a proper  communication  with  the 
surrounding  medium  from  which  they  ! 
must  derive  their  nourishment.  In  conse-  i 
quence  of  the  large  proportion  of  silex  | 
which  they  contain,  the  frustules  are  ; 
capable  of  retaining  their  form  after  all  ! 
vegetable  constituents  have  fled,  and  thus  ' 
they  are  admirably  adapted  for  preservation 
in  a fossil  state.  Vast  beds  accordingly 
occur,  many  feet  in  thickness,  consisting 
entirely  of  effete  frustules,  known  under 
the  name  of  Tripoli,  and  affording  an  ad- 
mirable material  for  polishing,  for  which  i 
they  are  used  extensively.  ‘The  phonolite  i 
stones  of  the  Rhine,'  says  Dr.  Hooker,  ‘and  ' 
the  Tripoli  stones,  contain  species  identical  I 
with  what  are  now  contributing  to  form  a ! 
sedimentary  deposit,  and  perhaps  at  some  ] 
future  period  a bed  of  rock  extending  in  l 
one  contlnuons  stratum  for  400  measured  I 
miles.  I allude  to  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  barrier,  along  whose  coasts 
the  soundings  examined  were  Invariably 
charged  with  diatomaceous  remains  con- 
stituting a bank  which  stretches  300  miles  > 
north  from  the  base  of  the  Victoria  )>ar-  i 
! rler,  while  the  average  depth  of  water 
above  It  1s  300  fathoms  or  1800  feet. 
Vast  quantities  again  occur  In  bed  under 
the  guise  of  a white  powder,  which  Is 
called  mountain  meal,  and  Is  actually 
mixed  with  flour  In  some  parts  of  Swe- 
den, though  It  is  perfectly  Inert,  and  can 
serve  merely  to  Increase  the  bulk  of  the 
I food,  a circumstance  of  some  importance 
where  it  is  scarce.*  The  walls  of  the 
frustules  are  so  thin,  and  the  little  cells 
of  silex  so  light,  that  they  are  often  wafted 
to  great  distances  by  the  trade  and  other 
winds,  so  that  siiecies  of  remote  regions 
may  occasionally  occur  in  a dead  state  In 
countries  where  they  could  not  maintain 
, their  existence.  DiaUmacea;  form  a largo 
’ portion  of  the  food  of  some  of  the  lower 
I mollusks,  which  in  turn  are  preyed  on  by 
sea  birds ; and  ns  the  shells  are  capable  of 
resisting  digestion,  they  are  found,  fre- 
. quently  in  great  quantities.  In  the  beds  of 
. manure  which  arecollected  foragricultnral 
I purposes  under  the  name  of  guano.  Uany 
unique  species  liave  been  obtained  by 
travellers  from  the  stomachs  of  fish,  which 
sometimes  afford  an  abundant  harvest  for 
j the  microscope.  Diatomacete  occur  In  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  abound  amongst 
the  ice  and  In  the  deep  sea  of  polar  reglona 
They  probably  are  the  plants  above  all 
others  capable  of  enduring  extreme  de- 
grees of  cold  without  annihilation  ; while, 
on  the  contrary,  several  occur  in  springs  of 
high  temperature.  The  strise  on  the  walls 

I'  • F.xpcrimontc  in  csttlc-fpcding  ihow  that  the 

relative  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  in  food,  in- 
dependent of  the  buik,  is  not  the  only  point  worthy 
of  ot>servation.  The  stomach  must  be  properly 
fllied,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  French,  lest*,  or  the 
I due  effect  of  the  nutrimeitt  will  not  be  obt^neA 
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i are  often  so  regular  that  the  ft-ustules 
' form  admirable  tests  for  ascertaining  the 
comparative  merit  of  microscopes. 

Though  Diatomaceas  are  for  the  most 
! part  free  or  oniy  attached  for  a time,  there 
I are  a few  genera  in  which  an  enormous 
I quantity  of  mucus  Is  thrown  out  by  the 
! frustules,  which  accordingiy,  as  In  Schao- 
1 nemo,  Dickiea,  4c.,  form  variously  shaped 
I filiform  or  alvold  fronda  In  Cymbellece,  a 
suborder,  the  quantity  of  silex  Is  conipara-  | 
i tively  so  small  that  the  plants  are  more  , 
I easily  destructible  than  In  the  other  sec- 
I tiona  The  peculiar  motions  in  the  genus 
I Bacillaria  have  been  noticed  above.  In 
i many  other  genera  motion  has  been  ob- 
1 served,  but  it  Is  now  well  known  that  even 
active  motion  1s  not  Incompatible  with 
! the  nature  of  vegetables.  For  full  Infor- 
' mation  we  refer  to  Mr.  Smith's  beautiful 
; work  on  Diatmnacae.  [M.  J.  B.] 

j DIBLEMMA.  The  name  of  a Philippine 
j Island  fern,  in  which  the  sorl  are  of  two 
I kinds : the  first  linear  continuous,  seated 
I on  a submarginal  receptacle ; the  second 
; roundish  or  oblong,  and  Irregularly  scat- 
tered. D.  tamarensia  has  simple  fronds 
I and  uniformly  reticulated  venation,  short 
I free  veinlets  being  Included  in  the  unequal 
1 areoles.  [T.  M.3 

j;  DICALTX.  The  name  given  by  Louretro 
to  a few  Asiatic  bushes  which  were  de- 
I scribed  as  belonging  to  the  tea  family. 

I Modem  authors  have  shown,  however, 

! that  they  are  genuine  species  of  Stmplo- 
i I cos  : which  see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I I DICELLA.  A genus  of  Brazilian  climb- 
I ; ing  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Malpighiacea. 

I The  calyx  has  five  segments  each  provided 

I with  two  glands  at  its  base  ; the  petals  are 
j ' stalked,  unequal  in  size,  and  downy  on  the 

I I outside ; the  stamens  arc  ten,  united  below 

I into  a tube,  the  anthers  hairy ; the  ovary  Is 
j two-ceiled,  surmounted  by  two  hook-like 
I styles.  Drupe  woody,  one-cclled,  one- 
j seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICESTRA.  A genns  of  Ftimariacae, 

, the  Dielytra  or  by  mistake  Dielytra  of  ' 
I some  authors.  They  are  known  by  the  two 
I outer  petals  being  spurred  or  bulging  at  I 
: the  base,  the  seeds  crested,  and  the  capsule 
I with  two  dry  valves.  The  species  are  nar 
; tlves  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  are 
j generally  stemless  herbs  with  teraately 
! compound  leaves,  and  succulent  stems 
I terminating  In  a raceme  of  large  nodding 
; flowers,  which  are  white,  rose-coloured,  or 
pnr)>lish.  The  section  Eucapnos  has  the 
outer  petals  merely  bulging  at  the  base, 
and  the  racemes  compressed ; while  Cucul- 
laria  has  the  outer  petals  produced  back- 
wards into  two  long  spurs  at  the  base,  and 
its  racemes  are  simple.  The  two  most  com- 
\ mon  American  species,  which  belong  to  the 
I second  group,  have  white  flowers.  D.  Cu- 
cullaria  is  known  In  the  United  States  as 
Dutchman’s  Breeches,  from  the  shape  of 
the  spurred  flower,  and  D.  canademU, 
which  is  fragrant,  as  Squirrel  Corn.  A 
I stemless  species  from  Vli^lnia  and  North  I 
I Carolina,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  D.  J 


formoea,  is  often  cultivated  In  gardens;  ' 
but  the  best  known  and  most  l>eautlful  is 
D.  apeetabilie,  from  Northern  China,  which 
has  a leafy  stem,  and  flowers  nearly  an  inch 
long,  of  a beautiful  rose  colour,  with  the 
narrow  constricted  Inner  petals  white ; 
the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Moutan 
peony  In  miniature.  [J.  T.  S3 

DICKRANDRA.  The  name  of  a genns 
belonging  to  the  labiate  order,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  Its  congeners  by  the 
presence  of  two  straight  and  pointed  ap- 
imndages  on  the  upi>er  part  of  each  sta- 
men, hence  the  name,  derived  from  Greek 
words  which  together  signify  ‘ two-honied 
stamens.’  D.  carolinensis  is  a small  shrub, 
a native  of  the  United  States,  having  erect 
stems  and  narrow  entire  leaves.  [G.  D.3 

DICEROS.  A name  successively  given  by 
different  authors  to  species  of  Artanema, 
LimnophUa,  and  TandeUia. 

DICH^A.  A genus  of  orchids  found 
growing  on  tree  stems  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  adjoining  mainland.  They  are  small 
tufted  plants  having  short  erect  or  creep- 
ing stems,  thickly  clad  with  small  ovate- 
oblong  or  linear  leaves  arranged  In  a two- 
ranked  manner,  and  solitary  inconspicuous 
axillary  greenish  flowers.  About  a dozen 
species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.3 

DICH.XTA.  A genus  of  small  annual 
Californian  composite  herbs,  of  which  two 
species  are  known.  They  seldom  exceed 
six  inches  in  height,  and  are  found  on  the  i 
margins  of  pools  or  in  wet  places.  The 
stems  and  leaves  are  covered  when  young 
with  louse  white  wool.  The  lower  leaves 
are  generally  pinnatifld  with  linear  seg- 
ments, and  the  upper  entire;  and  the 
yellow  flower-beads  are  single  on  the  ends 
of  the  stems.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied 
to  Burrielia,  but  differs  In  the  pappus  be- 
ing composed  of  from  four  to  eight  ob- 
long-obtuse scales,  with  generally  two 
which  are  awl-shaped  and  awned.  [A.A.B.3  j 

DICHA8IUM.  A name  once  given  to  an  | 
Indian  fern  which  proves  to  be  the  same  as 
the  English  Lastrea  Filixmat  paleacea. 

DICHERANTHU8.  A genus  of  Illece- 
braceee  allied  to  Pteranthus.  Small  shrubs 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  with  opposite  or 
, vertlclllate  fleshy  linear-cylindrical  leaves, 
dilated  and  claspiug  at  the  base ; and 
flowers  in  small  dense  compound  corym- 
j bose  cymes  at  the  apex  of  the  hranclics ; 

' calyx  segments  mucronate,  hooked  when 
In  fruit ; corolla  none.  [J.  T.  8.3  | 

DICHILUS.  A genus  of  slender  erect 
or  prostrate  South  African  leguminous  I 
herbs,  nearly  related  to  Argyrolobium, 

I but  differing  in  the  keeled  petal  being  i 
I rather  longer  than  the  vexillum,  and  in  | 

I the  pods  being  swollen  at  Intervals  (tor-  i 
' uloscl,  not  flat,  and  clad  with  silky  hairs. 

, The  stalked  leaves  are  made  up  of  three 
narrow  leaflets.  The  little  yellow  flowers 
arc  either  solitary  or  racemed  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  their  calyx  distinctly  two-  \ 
lipped,  and  the  pod  Is  smooth,  narrow,  an 
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Inch  or  more  In  length.  Three  species  are 
CA.  A.  B.] 


DICHLAMYDEOUS.  Having  both  calyx 


and  corolla. 


DICHOGAMOUS.  When  the  florets  of  an 
Inflorescence  are  of  two  separate  sexea  | 

DICHONDUA,  A genus  of  ConvolvulacecB  \ 
containing  two  species,  one  a native  at  the  ' 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  both  of  i 
the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  the  other  I 
ffiund  In  tropical  America.  They  are  pros- 
trate herbs  with  small  flowers.  The  calyx 
five-parted ; the  corolla  campanulate  and 
deeply  flve-lobed  ; the  ovary  consisting  of  i 
two  distinct  carpels  with  one  ovule  In  : 
each  of  the  two  cells.  The  two  styles  i 
are  distinct  from  the  base,  with  thickened 
stigmas.  [W.  C.] 

DIOHORISANDRA.  A genus  of  Comint- 
lynacem  with  the  habit  of  Trndescantia,  but 
with  the  filaments  neither  hairy  nor  dila- 
ted at  the  apex.  They  are  Brazilian  herbs, 
with  lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  and  race- ! 
niose  flowers,  either  terminal  or  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  stem.  [J.  T.  S.]  j 

DICHOSEMA.  There  Is  a group  of  small  I 
leguminous  West  Australian  bushes  In  I 
which  the  stamens  are  ten  In  number  and 
quite  free,  and  the  iiods  have  their  mar- 
gins rolled  inwards,  so  that  they  arc  imper- 
fectly or  altogether  two-celled,  and  a cross  ' 
section  of  them  would  be  somewhat  like 
the  figure  8.  To  that  group  Diehosema  be-  | 
longs.  It  differs  from  tbe  others  In  having  ' 
I a very  broad  vexlllum  which  Is  bilobed  at 
the  apex,  and  much  longer  than  the  wings, 
these  In  their  turn  being  a little  longer  '■ 
than  the  keel  There  are  about  half  a 
dozen  species,  all  of  them  little  spiny  ' 
bushes  seldom  more  than  two  feet  high.  ] 
Tlio  slender  stems  are  clad  with  minute  ' 
linear  or  oblong  leaves  generally  arranged  ^ 
in  parcels  of  three,  and  accompanied  by  * 
slender  spines  which  often  exceed  them 
In  length.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  1 
or  purple,  solitary  In  the  leaf-axils  or  ar-  i i 
ranged  In  short  racemes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DICHOTOMIA  (adj.  DICHOTOMOUS).  ^ 1 
Having  the  divisions  always  In  pairs;  a i 
term  equally  applied  to  branches,  or  veins,  t 
or  forks.  I s 


I which  are  oblong  ovate,  coarsely  serrated, 

; with  the  under  surface  (as  well  as  the 
branchlets  and  Inflorescence)  covered  with 
1 stipules  are  large  and 

I kidney-shaped.  The  flowers  grow  In 
! axillary  panlcles.whlch  are  much  branched 
I In  a corymbose  manner ; the  calyx  five  or 
I six-parted,  persistent ; stigmas  two,  di  verg- 
I ing ; capsule  two-beaked  ; seeds  numerous, 
with  a membranous  wing.  [j.  T. 

DICKIEA.  A curious  genus  of  THatoma- 
ce<r.  In  which  the  frond  assumes  an  ul- 
I void  form,  as  It  does  a filiform  In  Monema 
and  Schieontma  and  a globose  In  Berkeleia. 

1 When  the  gelatinous  element  In  these 
genera  Is  removed,  tbe  fnistules  are  found 
to  be  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those 
In  genera  where  the  gelatinous  element  is 
extremely  reduced,  or  where  It  only  tends 
to  keep  a quantity  of  frustules  together  in 
an  Irregular  stratum.  [M.  J.  B.] 

piCKSONIA.  A genus  of  noble  mostly 
arborc8C6iit  ferns  of  the  polypodiaceous 
: group,  and  typical  of  the  section  Dick- 
I toniem.  Their  stems  arc  often  thick  and 
j tnink-Iike,  but  sometimes  decumlxmt  and 
criniferous.  The  fronds  are  large,  generally  | 
decomiiouiid,  and  leathery,  forming  a 
' noble  tuft  or  crown;  and  the  sorl  are  globose 
or  shortly  oblong,  transverse,and  marginal, 
with  a coriaceous  Induslum  of  two  valves, 
of  which  the  outer,  formed  of  a lobule  of  ' 
the  frond.  Is  cucullate,  and  the  Inner  usu- 
ally smaller  and  less  convex ; tbe  veins 
are  free.  D.  antarctica  Is  a very  beautiful 
tree  fern  often  seen  In  green-houses,  having 
laien  freely  imported  fromour  Australasian 
colonies.  Others  occur  In  St.  Helena, 
Brazil,  Juan  Fernandez,  Columbia  and 
Java.  One  pinnate  sjiecles,  D.  atmipta, 
which  Is  only  found  In  Bourbon,  has  quite 
the  aspect  of  a Nephrnlepis.  The  sorl  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  recurved  from  the  plane 
of  the  frond.  [X.  M.J 

DICLESICM.  A one-seeded  Indehiscent 
fruit  enclosed  within  a hardened  i>eriantli 
as  In  the  marvel  of  Peru. 


DICHROCEPHAIiA.  A genus  of  Asiatic,  I 
African,  and  Australian  CumpotUcc,  w-hich  ' 
differs  from  Its  near  allies  chiefly  In  the 
convex  receptacle  of  the  flower-heads.  They  i 
are  branching  herbs,  with  oval  coarsely  I 
; toothed  or  lyrate  sometimes  pinnatifld  I 
leaves ; the  branches  l)clng  terminated  by  I 
panicles  of  nearly  globular  flower-heads,  ' 
about  the  size  of  a small  pea.  Theachencs  ; 
are  compressed,  those  of  the  outer  florets  I 
without  pappus,  and  those  of  the  Inner ; 
series  with  a pappus  of  one  or  two  short ! 
hairs.  Of  the  five  species  known,  all  are 
common  weeds  In  the  countries  where  they 
grow,  and  of  no  beauty.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DICHYNCH08IA.  A genus  of  Ctmo-  \ 
niacece  from  Celebes.  A tree  with  oppo- 
site pinnate  leaves,  the  few  leaflets  of , 


I piCLIDANTHERA,  A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledons, founded  on  two  Brazilian  shrubs 
which  are  In  many  respects  allied  to  Sapo- 
; tacew.  Differing,  however,  as  It  does  In  a 
Blight  irregularity  In  the  flowers.  In  the 
curious  two-valved  anthers,  and  In  some 
measure  In  the  structure  of  the  ovary,  the 
genus  has  l>een  removed  from  that  family, 
and  eminent  botanists  have  severally  pro- 
posed associating  it  with  Polygalacece,  Ua- 
mamelidace<r,  or  even  Byttneriacece. 

DICLIDICM.  A genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Cyperacem.  Only  one  Sl>eclc3  Is 
described,  namely,  D.  Jerox,  a native  of 
South  America.  [D.  M.) 

DICLIDOCARPU8.  Tlic  name  given  to 
a genus  of  TUiaeat,  remarkable  for  the 
form  of  its  fruit,  which  is  & somewliat 
woody  compressed  two-celled  capsule, 
with  numerous  seeds.  It  Is  about  an  Inch 
long,  rather  more  In  breadth,  and  nearly 
Inversely  heart-shaped  In  form.  When 
ripe  It  splits  Into  two  portions,  and  has 
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I tlie  appearance  of  some  )>ivalve  shell. 

' The  only  known  species,  D.  Bichii,  was 
found  by  Mr.  Rich  In  the  Feejee  Islands, 

I where  It  grows  to  a tree  of  forty  feet  high, 

I with  oval  entire  nearly  smooth  leaves,  hav- 
I Ing  two  lateral  rlLs  at  the  liase  parallel  to 
the  central  one  The  fertile  flowers  are 
unknown.  The  sterile  ones  are  small  and 
crowded  In  axillary  cymes,  which,  as  well 
i.  as  the  flowers,  arc  clothed  with  minute 
1 1 white  down.  [A.A.B.] 

l!  DICI.1DOPTERI3.  A genus  of  poly- 
I podlaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  Pleura^ 
j grammes,  having  linear  continuous  sort, 

I sunk  In  a deep  ohlliiue  furrow  on  each 
I , side  and  near  to  the  costa,  towards  which 
li  the  opening  is  directed.  The  veins  are 

i reduced  to  the  costa,  and  the  Intermar- 

I I glnal  rece))tacle  parallel  with  It.  The  only 
i I sitecles,  D.  avguetiturimn,  found  In  the 
1 ! Fariflc  Islands,  Is  a very  small  plant,  with 

I narrow  simple  fnmds.  The  genus  Is  re- 

I I lated  closely  to  ihmogramma  and  Pleuro- 

li  gramma.  [T.  M.j 

' DICLIDOSTIGMA.  A cucurbltiiceous 
plant  of  ihiba,  with  the  aspect  of  Bryonia. 
Both  calyx  and  corolla  are  flve-c.left,  the 
segments  of  the  latter.  In  the  male  as  well 
I as  In  the  female  flowers,  being  rough  and 
glandular : there  are  flve  stamens  In  three 
parcels  with  seiiarate  wavy  anthers : In 
the  female  flowers  there  is  a flve-lobed 
, glandular  disk  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
style,  which  latter  is  tertriinated  by  three 
stigmas,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  plates.  The  fruit  contains  six  to  nine 
I seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DIOLINOra.  Having  the  stamens  In 
j one  flower  and  the  pistil  In  another. 

f DICLIPTERA.  A considerable  genus  of 
i Acanthucea-,  containing  nearly  seventy 
1 species,  dispersed  over  the  tri>plcal  and 
subtropiral  regions  of  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds.  They  are  herbs  with  entire  leaves, 
and  with  flowers  In  axillary  clusters  and 
short  cymes,  usually  surrounded  by  four 
bracts,  of  which  the  outer  two  are  the 
larger.  The  calyx  consists  of  flve  sepals ; 
the  corolla  Is  two-llpis'd,  and  the  tul>e  is 
so  twlsli-d  that  the  upi>er  entire  or  two- 
toothed lip  becomes  the  lower  ; there  are 
two  stamens  whose  anthers  have  each  two 
similar  cells,  but  with  the  one  Inserted 
I much  below  the  other.  [W.  C.] 

DICLI.3.  A genus  of  Sfrophulnriacftr, 
consisting  nt  slender  herbaceous  creepers 
resembling  In  habit  lAnaria  Cgmbalaria, 
and  with  very  similar  corollas,  hnt  the 
anthers  have  only  one  cell,  and  the  capsule 
Is  nearly  globular,  opening  locullcidally 
In  two  valves.  Tliere  are  three  species 
j known,  all  from  south-eastern  Africa  or  j 
I Madagasc.ar. 

I DirLlSODON.  A name  proposed  for  a 

j curious  genus  of  ferns.  In  which  the  sori  ] 
occupy  small  pn>jectlng  marginal  teeth, 
j and  have  scale-llke  covers.  Hence  It  has 
i l>een  regarded  os  having  a two-valved  In- 
j dosinm,  aud  as  associating  with  the  Hiclc- 

I I sonlece,  the  outer  valve  being  described  as 
II 


a small  rounded  herbaceous  projecting 
lobe  of  the  frond ; and  tlie  Inner  a proper 
Indusium,  larger  than  the  lol>e,  membra- 

■ naceous,  and  distinctly  reidfonn.  affixed  by 
the  sinus.  Theson.though  not  stalked,  pro- 
ject from  the  margin  so  as  to  resemble 
those  of  Deparia,  bu  t instead  of  a marginal 
cup,  as  in  that  genus,  the  Involucre  con- 
sists of  the  two  valves  lying  flat  In  the 
pl.ine  of  the  frond  ; the  veins  are  free.  Some 
writers,  however,  regard  the  plant  as  a 
Lostrea  with  e.vserted  sorl.  D.  deparwUlen 
is  a very  beautiful  blpinuate  fern,  found 
In  Ceylon.  [T.  M.j 

DICLYTRA.  An  erroneous  mode  of 
spelling  sometimes  adopted  for  Dielytra, 
a synonyme  of  Dicentra. 

DlCOCCOtJS.  Splitting  Into  two  cocci. 

niCOI.ORATIO.  As  petals  are  mere 
modifications  of  leaves,  we  need  not  l>e 
surprised  If  leaves,  though  not  in  a state 
of  transmutation  to  |>etnls,  occasionally 
exhibit  vivid  colours,especlaIly  In  variegat- 
ed plants.  It  does  not  apjK'ar.  however, 
that  coloured  varieties  grafted  on  those 
which  are  not  coloured,  communicate 
their  colour  In  the  same  way  In  which 
variegated  grafts  affect  the  slock.  The 
change  of  colour  In  leaves  as  autumn  ad- 
vances, appears  rather  to  be  a chemical 
than  a vital  action,  and  Is  owing  to  some 
change  In  the  chlorophyll  on  which  the 
healthy  green  tint  of  the  leaves  depends. 
The  contents  of  the  cells,  like  the  cell 
walls  themselves,  have  i>erformed  their 
ofllce,  and  are  therefore,  like  other  Inert 
bodies,  subject  to  chemical  changes,  which 
would  not  affect  them  while  their  vital 
powers  were  active.  [M.J.  B.j 

[ DICORTNEA.  A genua  of  large  trees  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana  belonging  to  the  legu- 
minous family.  Some  affalii  a height  of 
sixty,  and  a diameter  of  three  to  four  feet. 

' All  have  pinnate  leaves  afoot  or  more  In 
length,  made  up  of  flve  or  seven  smooth 
leaflets.  The  branches  are  terminated  f)y 
very  large  iianlcles  of  numerous  white 
flowers,  which  are  Interspersed  with  fawn- 
coloured  bracts.  Each  flower  Is  about  half 
an  inch  long,  aud  composed  of  a calyx  of 
three  divisions;  flve  unequal  petals,  the 
two  exterior  like  the  calyx  leaves,  the 
upper  broadly  orbicular  at  the  point  and 
narrowed  below  Into  a claw,  and  the  two 
lateral  obliquely  orbicular  and  shorter; 
two  stamens  with  broad  and  thick  fila- 
ments of  tine<inal  length ; and  an  ovary 
crowncal  by  a curved  style.  The  pods  .are 
obliquely  oval,  thin,  about  one  and  a half 
Inch  long,  and  contain  one  or  two  seials. 
Five  species  are  known.  [A.  A.,  B.j 

niCORYPHE.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  witch-hazels.  The  name  In- 
dicates one  of  Its  obvious  characters,  viz., 
the  presence  of  two  hom-llke  append- 
ages on  the  upi>cr  part  of  the  fruit.  D. 
etipulata  Is  a native  of  Madagascar,  having 
slender  branches  with  oblong,  entire,  and 
shortly-stalked  alternate  leaves,  aud  below 
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each,  a pair  of  unequal  heart-shaped  ap-  ' 
pendages,  the  stipules.  [G.  D.J 

DICOTYLEDONOUS.  Having  two  coty- 
ledons. 

DICOTYT^EDONS,  DICOTYLEDONE^. 
Plants  having  two  seed-leaves  or  seed- 
lohes,  which  are  called  cotyledons.  This 
Is  one  of  the  primary  divisions  nr  classes 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Including  about 
7,000  known  genera,  and  about  70,<XK) 
known  species  of  flowering  plants.  The 
class  also  receives  the  name  of  Ejcogemc  or 
Exogens,  from  the  structure  of  the  stems. 
The  plants  In  this  great  class  have  spiral 
vessels ; their  steins  are  formed  by  Edi- 
tions externally  In  the  form  of  zones  or 
rings  ; stomata  or  pores  exist  in  the  leaves, 
which  have  a reticulated  or  netted  vena- 
tion. The  plants  have  stamens  and  pistils, 
either  In  the  same  or  In  different  flowers. 
The  symmetry  of  the  flowers  Is  represented 
by  flve  or  two,  or  multiples  of  these  num- 
bers. The  ovules  are  contained  In  an  ovary, 
or  more  rarely  are  naked ; and  the  em- 
bryo has  two,  sometimes  more,  cotyledons. 

In  De  Candolle’s  system  this  class  of  Dico- 
tyledons Is  divided  Into  four  sut>classes 
1 . Tlidlami/lorfe,  petals  distinct ; stamens 
hypogynous  ; 2.  CalyciJUyr<r,  petals  distinct 
or  nulted ; stamens  perlgynous  or  eplgy- 
nous ; 3.  CoTotUftorif,  petals  united : sta- 
mens usually  attached  to  the  corolla,  which 
is  hypogynous : 4.  JfonocWomydece,  Includ- 
ing Gymnnspermce,  a calyx  only,  or  no 
floral  covering.  Lindley  divides  the  cl.ass 
Into  four  subclasses : 1.  Diclinous,  those 
plants  which  have  separate  stamlnate  and 
lilstlllatc  flowers.  Those  which  have  sta- 1 
mens  and  pistil  In  every  flower  are  divided 
Into — 2.  Jlypngiinous,  stamens  not  ailher- 
Ing  either  to  calyx  or  corolla;  3.  Periyynmis, 
stamens  adhering  to  either  calyx  or  co- 
rolla ; and  4.  Epigynous,  stamens,  calyx, 
and  corolla,  all  adhering  to  the  side  of  the 
ov.ary.  Gymnogens,  or  plants  with  naked 
seeds,  represent  a separate  class  according 
to  Lindley.  The  age  of  Dicotyledonous 
trees  can  be  computed  by  counting  the 
nnmlier  of  annual  concentric  rings  of 
wootL  [J.  H.  B.] 

DICR.EA.  Herbaceous  plants,  natives 
of  Madagascar,  &c.,  constituting  a genus 
of  Podostemiiccfe,  characterised  by  herma- 
phrodite flowers  unprotected  by  a bract ; 
monadelphous  stamens ; and  ribbed  fruit 
opening  by  two  e<iual  valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICRANODIUM.  Oymnogramma  lepto- 
phylla. 

DICHANOGLO.SSUM.  A genus  of  poly- 
podlaceous  ferns  of  the  group  Tcmitidccr,  • 
In  which  the  sort  are  naked,  linear,  con- 
tinuous, and  submarginal  as  In  Tamiopsis-, 
but  the  veins,  instead  of  being  straight 
and  free,  or  combined  by  the  transverse 
receptacle,  describe  a series  of  simple 
elongated  arcs,  each  one  uniting  with 
the  next,  and  thus  forming  a continuous 
Irregular  curved  sub-marginal  receptacle 
to  which  the  spore  cases  are  affixed.  D.  sUb- 
jrinnatiJIdum,  a South  American  and  West 


Indian  plant,  with  furcately-lobed  fronds, 
is  the  only  siiecies.  [T.  M.] 

DICRANOLEPIS.  A genus  of  thymela- 
ceous  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a 
salver-shaped  jierlanth  with  a five-parted 
limb,  and  ten  scales  Inserted  In  Its  throat ; 
stamens  ten,  attached  to  the  perianth ; 
ovary  stalked,  with  a cup-like  disk  at  the 
ba.ae,  one-celled,  containing  a single  pen- 
dulous ovule.  There  is  only  one  siiecles,  D. 
disticha,  which  grows  at  Sierra  Leone : a 
shrubby  plant  with  distichous  leaves,  and 
solitary  axillary  flowers.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DICRANOPTERI8.  A synonyrae  of  Glei- 
chmia ; also  applied  by  some  writers  to  a 
section  of  Polypodium. 

DICRAN08TIGMA.  A genua  of  Papa- 
veracetp,  represented  by  a plant  indigenous 
In  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Ithasnumc-  ; 
rolls  radical  pinnately  lolicd  leaves  covered 
with  short  hairs ; the  steins  are  about  a 
foot  in  height,  and  Iiear  at  the  top  two  or 
three  golden-coloured  flowers,  with  a flask- 
shaped  ovary,  surmounted  by  thickened 
stigmas  with  two  erect  awl-shaped  arms 
alternating  with  the  placentas.  Its  nearest 
ally  Is  Chelidovium,  from  which  the  form  . 
of  the  ovary  and  stigmas  abundantly  dis- 
tinguish It.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICRANUM.  A large  and  Important 
genus  of  acrocarpous  mosses,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  unequal  cemuous  capsule,  the 
hood-llke  calyptra,  rostrate  lid,  and  single 
peristome  consisting  of  sixteen  equidis- 
tant teeth  which  are  confluent  at  the  base,  1 
and  split  half  way  down  or  more  Into  two  j 
uni-qual  portlons,the  .medial  line  being  con-  I 
tinned  to  the  base,  and  occasionally  perfor-  j 
ated.  Leueobryum  is  distinguished  by  the  | 
Iieculiar  structure  of  the  leaves,  and  their  | 
‘cousefiuent  pallid  hue.  The  species,  from  I 
the  different  habits  which  they  assume,  are  . 
distributed  into  several  distinct  sections.  I 
They  grow  variously  on  rocks,  or  on  the  i 
ground,  or  more  rarely  on  the  trunks  of  ' 
trees.  Some  of  them,  as  D.  tcoparium,  are  I 
amongst  the  larger  mosses,  and  remark- 
able for  their  long  and  often  curved  leaves, 
while  others  are  minute.  It  Is  observed  . 
by  Wilson,  In  his  Bryologia,  that  In  se-  ' 
vernl  of  the  larger  species,  which  have  the  j 
stem  covered  with  a dense  layer  of  radical  I 
fibres,  the  male  plants  appear  to  be  re-  i 
placed  by  minute  bulbs,  nestling  among  . 
the  fibres ; and  this  is  all  that  is  knoivn  of  ' 
the  male  Inflorescence  of  certain  species ; i 
but  In  D.  scoporiim  the  Inflorescence  may  I 
sometimes  be  traced  from  these  radicular  | 
gemma;  tip  to  the  perfect  development  of 
male  plants.  A somewhat  analogous  pro- 
cess is  observable  also  in  a few  species  of 
Uypnum.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DICTAME  BLANC.  (Fr.)  Dictamnus  al- 
bus.  — DE  CRETE.  Origanum  Diclam- 
nus. 

DICTAMNUS.  A small  genus  of  Buta- 
esce,  found  in  southern  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  Ac.  D.  Fraxinella  and  D.  albua  are 
both  cultivated  In  gardens  for  their  fra- 
grant leaves,  as  well  aa  for  the  hatid- 
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some  appearance  of  their  flowers.  They 
are  perennial  plants  with  unequally-pln- 
nate  leaves,  the  main  stalk  between  the 
four  or  five  pairs  of  leaflets  being  winged 
and  leaf-like.  The  Inflorescence,  as  well  as 
the  outer  parts  of  the  flowers  themselves,  is 
covered  with  glands  secreting  a resinous 
or  oily  matter,  so  volatile,  that  the  air  sur- 
rounding it  becomes  inflammable  In  hot 
weather.  The  calyx  has  five  sepals,  the 
two  lowermost  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  rest ; the  five  petals,  which  are  stalked 
and  inserted  into  the  stalk  bearing  the 
ovary,  are  of  unequal  size,  the  four  upper 
ones  erect,  and  the  lowest  one  bent  down- 
w’ards ; the  stamens  are  ten,  bent  down- 
wards ; the  five  ovaries  are  placed  on  a 
short  stalk,  each  one-celled.  The  fruit 
consists  of  a capsule,  the  constituent  car- 
l>el8  of  which  are  confluent  below  but  sepa- 
rate above,  and  when  mature  burst  each 
into  two  pieces  : they  contain  two  or  three 
seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICTYANTHUS.  A genus  of  Aaclepior 
dacece,  containing  twenty  species,  natives 
of  Central  America.  They  are  twining 
undershrubs,  with  cordate  membranace- 
ous leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  one  or  two- 
flowered  peduncles.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulate,  spreading,  and  five-cleft,  and  the 
staminal  crown  consists  of  flve  small  lobes 
aduate  to  the  tube ; the  stigma  is  fleshy 
with  flve  prominent  angles,  and  very 
small  glandular  corpuscles.  [W.  C.] 

DICTYDIUM.  A beautiful  genus  of 
Fungi  allied  to  Cribraria,  but  distinguish- 
ed by  the  outer  coat  of  the  peridlum  dis- 
appearing to  the  very  base,  and  leaving 
behind  a beautiful  net-work.  In  Z>.  um- 
bilicatiiin,  which  Is  not  uncommon  on  de- 
cayed fir  stumps,  the  peridlum  is  deeply, 
umbilicate,  and  looks  like  an  elegant  bal- 
loon. [M.  J.  B.] 

DICTYMIA.  Dictyopteris. 

DICTYOCALYX.  Creeping  pubescent 
herbs,  allied  to  Nicotiana,  but  constituting 
a distinct  genus  of  Solanacew  or  A tropacetp, 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a cylin- 
drical flve-lobed  calyx,  the  tube  of  which 
becomes  distended  after  the  expansion  of 
the  corolla,  and  is  marked  by  a network  of 
prominent  veins.  The  corolla  Is  mem- 
branous and  funnel-aliaped.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICTYOCLINE.  A genus  of  Interesting 
hemionltoid  ferns, which  grow  In  Iiidiaand 
China.  D.  GriJJlthiit  found  in  Assam  and 
Rhasya,  is  a coarse  herbaceous  pinnate 
fern,  with  three  or  four  pairs  of  pinn®, 
and  having  the  sori  reticulaU'd  between 
the  primary  pinnate  veins,  which  trans- 
versely anastomose  so  as  to  form  two  or 
three  series  of  roundish  hexagonal  areoles 
between  them.  The  aspect  of  the  plant 
approaches  that  of  some  of  the  larger 
species  of  Aspidium.  [T.  M.] 

DICTYOGENS.  (Dictyogence.)  A sub-class 
of  monocotyledons  or  Endogens  according 
to  liindley.  The  plants  are  characterised 
by  having  net-veined  in  place  of  i>arallel- 


veined  leaves,  which  usually  disarticulate 
I with  the  stem.  The  woody  matter  on  the 
I rhizomes  of  the  plant  is  often  disposed  in 
a circular  wedge-like  manner.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  dictyon,  a 
net.  This  subclass  includes  Dioscoreace^ 
or  yams,  Smilacece  or  sarsaparillas,  and 
TriUiaceeet  Roxburghiacece  and  Philesiacece. 
Some  Aracece  and  LiliacecB  have,  however, 
net-veined  leaves.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DICTYOGLOSSUM.  A genus  of  acros- 
tlchoid  ferns,  now  cjilled  Hymenodium. 

DICTYOGRAMMA.  A genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns,  found  in  Japan  and  the 
Feejees,  and  belonging  to  the  group  Ue- 
mionitidece,  with  naked  linear  reticulated 
sori,  among  w’hlch  Bictyogramma  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  primary  veins 
arcuate  so  as  to  form  costal  areoles,  and  the 
venules  reticulated,  except  those  of  the 
margin,  which  are  free.  The  sori  are  nar- 
row, linear,  and  sub-parallel,  the  lines 
sparingly  united  towards  either  end.  The 
fronds  are  pinnate  and  somewhat  leathery, 
with  a few  large  pinn®.  B.japonica,  the 
typical  species,  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
found  in  Japan.  B.  elongata,  from  the 
Feejees,  is  the  same  fern  which  has  been 
called  Syngramma  pinnata.  The  name  has 
been  used  in  place  of  Selliguea,  [T.  M.] 

DICTYOLOMA.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
trees  belonging  to  the  Shnarubacece.  The 
flowers  are  unisexual ; calyx  minute  five- 
parted;  petals  flve,  sharply-pointed,  or 
prolonged  Into  a linear  api>endage ; sta- 
mens flve,  attached  below  to  a two-cleft 
scale.  In  the  female  flower  there  are  flve 
j ovaries,  flve  styles,  and  a five-toothed 
stigma.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICTYOPTERIS.  A genus  of  ferns  be- 
longing to  the  leticulated  division  of  the 
Polypodiece,  and  comprising  a few  species 
found  in  the  East  and  in  Australia.  They 
have  either  simple  or  bipinnate  fronds, 
sometimes  of  large  size ; and  dot-Ilke  naked 
sori,  which  are  seated  at  the  confluence  of 
several  velnlets  (compital).  The  areoles 
of  the  reticulated  veins  are  without  free 
Included  velnlets,  which,  together  with 
their  uniformly  reticulated,  not  connl  vent- 
ly-auastomoslng  venation,  separates  them 
from  all  other  genera  of  ferns  with  netted 
veins,  and  naked  dot-like  sori.  [T.  M.] 

DICTYOSTEGIA.  A genus  of  Btcrman- 
nuicece,  consisting  of  a very  few  si>ecles 
from  tropical  America,  all  small  slender 
leafless  annuals,  with  very  small  flowers  in 
a terminal  cyme  or  head.  They  grow  on 
rotten  leaves  in  damp  shady  woods,  and 
differ  from  Jiurmannia  chiefly  In  their 
capsules  opening  by  lateral  pores. 

DICTYOTA.  A small  genus  of  dark  seed- 
ed Algm,  with  thin  flat  ulva-like  forked 
fronds,  producing  spores  in  little  superfi- 
cial disks.  The  species  arc  of  an  olive- 
green,  and  are  widely  diffused  in  either 
hemisphere.  B.  dichotovia  is  one  of  the 
commonest  Algcc  on  our  coast,  and  assumes 
a great  variety  of  forms  as  regards  the 
length,  breadth,  and  division  of  its  fronds. 
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The  development  of  the  frond  Is  curious, 
each  division  ending  in  a ‘ single  cell  by 
the  constant  division  of  whlcli  at  its  lower 
side  the  other  cells  of  the  frond  are  form- 
ed, the  terminal  cell  being  tlien  contlnu- 
I ally  pushed  onwards.’  This  Is  the  s.amo 
mode  of  growth  as  that  which  obtains  in 
exogenous  stems.  [if.  J.  B.] 

DICTYOTEiE.  An  order  of  dark-seeded 
AIgm  with  sui>erflclal  spores  or  cysts,  dis- 
posed in  dellnlte  spots  or  lines.  Tlie 
fronds  are  sometimes  flat,  sometimes 
tliread-llke,  and  occasionally  branched  and 
tubular.  In  Uydroclathnis  it  is  pierced 
with  large  holes.  Some  beautiful  Algie,  as 
Padina,  Zonaria,  llatherU,  belong  to  this 
order,  which  has  representatives  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  very  few  are  found 
in  high  latitudes.  Padina  pavonia,  tlie 
turkey  feather  layer,  is  common  in  warm 
countries,  but  extends  to  our  own  coasts 
as  far  as  lat.  51»,  though  In  North  America 
it  does  not  pass  farther  than  lat.  250.  In 
Cutleria  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
true  spermatozolds  are  produced : but  in 
some  other  genera,  as  Stelophora,  two  kinds 
of  fruit  occur,  the  one  of  which  produces 
large,  the  other  small  zoospores,  both  of 
wh  Ich  have  lash-ilkc  appendages.  The  cysts, 
whlcli  produce  the  large  zoospores,  arc 
called  Trichoaporangia ; those  which  pro- 
duce the  smaller,  Oosporangia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DICTY'OXIPHIUM.  A genus  of  poly- 
podlaceous  ferns  related  to  Lindataa,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  In  the  first  place 
by  Its  compoundly-retlculated  veins  hav- 
I ing  free  Included  velnlets  in  their  areoles ; 

I and  in  the  second,  by  its  Ir.dusium  exceed- 
ing and  being  Inflected  over  the  margin  of 
the  frond.  The  fronds  are  simple,  nar- 
rower in  the  fertile  parts,  and  the  sori  are 
linear  continuous  and  marginal,  with  the 
Indusium  opening  outwardly.  There  are 
only  a couple  of  species,  which  are  found 
in  Panama  and  New  Grenada.  [T.  M.] 

DIOY’PELLIUM.  The  name  of  a Bra- 
zilian tree  of  the  laurel  family.  The  flowers 
are  dlceclous.  The  male  flowers  are  not 
described,  but  the  female  ones  have  a 
six-parted  perianth ; twelve  barren  sta- 
mens in  four  rows,  the  outermost  petal- 
like,  the  Innermost  small  and  scale-like, 
the  Intermediate  ones  glandular.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a one-seeded  berry,  sur- 
rounded by  the  thickened  fleshy  perianth, 
which,  with  the  sterile  stamens.  Is  per- 
sistent. The  bark  of  J),  carynphyllatnm 
furnishes  Clove  Cassia.  [M.  T.  M.j 

DICTRTA.  A genus  of  Qemeracea,  con- 
taining a single  species,  a native  of  Guate- 
mala. It  is  a perennial  stoloniferous 
herb,  with  opposite  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
and  solitary  axillary  flowers,  the  small  co- 
rollas of  which  have  a slightly-curved 
tube  and  an  equally  flve-lobed  limb.  There 
are  four  didynamous  stamens,  with  the 
rudiment  of  a fifth.  Inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  tube.  Tlie  disk  is  fleshy  five-sided ; the 
stigma  capitate,  depressed.  [W.  C.] 

DIDERMA.  A genus  of  myxogostrous 


I Fungi,  characterised  by  a double  perldiuni. 
of  wliich  the  outer  is  quite  smooth  and 
crustaceous  ; the  inner  delicate  and  at- 
tached to  the  straggling  hairs  amongst 
wliich  the  simres  are  seaual.  In  some 
species  the  peridium  bursts  by  regular  ra- 
diating fissures,  so  as  to  look  like  a little 
flower,  while  in  others  it  is  ruptured  ir- 
regularly. One  of  the  most  common  spe- 
cies, I),  vemiensum,  is  characterised  by  its 
obovate  shining  chestnut-coloured  outer 
lierldlum.  It  is  common  in  woods,  on 
mosses,  twigs,  &c.,  and  is  often  very  con- 
spicuous. The  flower-llke  species  are  by 
no  means  common.  The  genus  is  found 
more  or  less  frequently  in  all  temperate  re- 
gi»ns.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DIDICLI8.  SelagiiuUa. 

DIDISCU.S.  A genus  of  nmbellifers, 
characterised  by  the  fruit  being  very 
much  flattened  laterally,  eacli  half  with 
five  ridges,  the  middle  ridge  most  promi- 
nent. The  name  of  this  genus  la  Intended 
to  indicate  the  double  disk-like  fruit.  The 
s|iecles  are  herbaceous  and  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. V.  cerruieue  is  a showy  plant,  cover- 
ed with  hairs ; its  leaves  three-ivutcd, 

; each  division  again  subdivided ; its  flowers 
I blue.  The  fruit  when  mature  is  covered 
with  small  tubercles.  Another  species,  D. 

: albifiorua,  has  no  hairs,  and  the  flowers  are 
: white.  [G.  D.] 

' DIDISMUS.  A genus  of  CrvciferiF,  with 
pods  breaking  across  into  joints  which 
have  one  or  two  seeds  in  each,  the  upper-, 
most  joint  ending  In  a striated  beak,  the- 
, lower  one  truncate  at  the  ajicx.  Flowers 
j white  or  yellow.  The  species  occur  in 
Greece,  Syria,  and  N.  Africa.  [J.  T.  S.j 

DIDYMIIJM.  A genus  of  myxogastrous 
Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  outer  coat  of 
the  peridium  being  scurfy,  mealy,  scaly, 
tomentose,  &c.,  and  bursting  Irregularly. 
The  species  are  numerous  and  sometimes 
beautiful.  One  of  the  most  common  Is  D. 
cinereum,  which  occurs  everywhere,  and 
is  easily  known  by  its  stemless  cinereous 
peridium,  and  the  snow-white  flattlsh  hairs 
amongst  which  the  dark  siwres  are  dis- 
persed. The  genus  belongs  essentially  to 
temperate  climates.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DIDYYIOCARPrS.  A genus  of  Cyrian- 
dracew,  containing  fully  thirty  species,  na- 
tives of  India.  They  are  caulescent  or 
stemless  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  the 
leaves  serrate  or  crenate  petlolatc,  those  on 
the  stem  being  opposite  or  rarely  alternate; 
the  flowers  blue  or  w-hlte,  in  cymes ; the 
calyx  flve-cleft;  and  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped  and  unequally  flve-lobed.  There 
are  four  stamens,  two  of  which  only  are  [ 
generally  fertile;  the  long  capsule  bursts 
longitudinally,  and  contains  many  naked 
sessile  pendulous  seeds.  [W.  C.j 

DIDYMOCHITON.  A genus  of  Jfciioccfr, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  Moluccas.  They  have  soft  compound 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  spikes  or 
heads.  Tiie  corolla  has  five  linear  petals, 
attached  below  to  the  tube  of  the  stamens. 
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which  is  divided  at  the  top  Into  ten  lobes, 
I and  contains  within  It  ten  anthers.  The 
I ovary  Is  sessile,  flve-celled,  surrounded  by 
I a gourd-shaped  five-lobed  disk ; and  the 
j fruit  is  berrj -like.  [M,  T.  M.] 

1 1 DIDYMOCHLiENA.  A genus  of  poly- 
! podiaceous  ferns,  having  indusiate  sorl  of 
I an  oblong  form  attached  longitudinally 
I along  its  centre  to  a crest-like  elevation 
I of  the  receptacle,  and  free  all  round  the 
I margin  ; besides  which  the  veins  are  free. 
! D.  lunulata  la  a fine  South  American  ar- 
' borescent  fern  with  bipinnate  fronds,  the 
j articulated  pinnules  of  which  are  dark 
green,  coriaceous,  and  shining.  D.  dimi- 
diata,  a South  African  plant,  differs  in 
having  ecostate  pinnules.  [T.  M.] 

DIDYM06L0SSUM.  A division  of  the 
genuk  TrichomaneSf  in  which  the  funnel- 
i shai)ed  involucres  are  two-lipped  instead  of 
I truncate  at  the  mouth,  which  is,  in  fact, 
an  approach  towards  the  two-valved  in- 
I volucre  of  Hymenophyllum.  The  group  is 
considered  by  some  writers  to  form  a dis- 
tinct genus.  [T.  M.] 

; DIDY:M0THECA.  a genus  of  Phytolac- 
■ cacexe,  from  Tasmania  A sinooth-bninched 
undershrub  with  scattered  linear  semloy- 
lindrical  leaves  and  axillary  division.s; 
flowers  on  short  stalks  ; the  perianth  four- 
! lobed,  two  of  the  lobes  larger  than  the 
I others,  [J.  T.  S.] 

DIDYMOrs.  Double;  growing  in  pairs, 
as  the  fruit  of  umbellLfers- 

I 

DIDYNAMOUS.  Having  two  stamens 
longer  than  the  two  others. 

DIEPFENBACHIA.  A genus  of  arads, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  species,  all  in- 
habitants of  tropical  South  America  and 
i the  West  Indian  Islands,  where  they 
i flourish  in  moist  shady  places  in  the  woods. 
Their  stems  are  flesh),  and  vary  from  two 
to  six  or  eight  feet  long,  partly  lying  upon 
the  ground  and  partly  erect,  the  erect  por- 
tion bearing  the  greatest  number  of  leaves. 
The  leaves  have  fleshy  foot-stalks,  the  lower 
part  of  which  expands  and  forms  a sheath 
round  the  stem ; they  are  generally  of  an 
oblong  form;  in  most  species  they  are  green, 
but  some  are  marked  or  variegated  with 
' white  or  yellowish  irregularly  shaped  spots, 
and  all  have  numerous  veins  diverging 
from  the  midrib,  and  running  parallel 
i with  each  other  until  near  the  margin, 
where  they  curve  upwards  and  unite,  the 
spadix  or  flower  spike  is  enclosed  in  a green 
or  yellowish  spathe,  which  docs  not  wither 
like  that  of  some  allied  genera,  but  remains 
fresh  until  the  fruit  is  ripe ; the  lower 
part  of  the  spike  tiears  female  flowers  only, 
each  consisting  merely  of  an  ovary  sur- 
mounted by  a stalkless  stigma,  and  sur- 
rounded by  from  two  to  four  rudimentary 
or  liniH’rfcct  stamens ; the  ui>per  part  is 
free  and  thickly  covered  with  male  flowers 
only. 

D.  seguina  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Dumb  Cane  in  the  West  Indies,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  fleshy  cane-like  stems  render- 
ing speechless  any  person  who  may  happen 


to  bite  them,  the  juice  of  the  plant  being  i 
so  excessively  acrid  as  to  cause  the  mouth 
to  swell,  and  thus  to  prevent  articulation 
for  several  days.  It  is  said  that  the  West 
Indian  planters  were  formerly  in  the  habit  ‘ 
of  punishing  their  refractory  slaves,  by 
cruelly  forcing  them  to  bite  a piece  of  this  • 
plant ; and  accidents  have  occasionally  oo  i 
curred  with  it  in  thl8country,w’hcre,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  to  be  found  growing  in  the 
hothouses  of  the  curious.  The  negroes  in  . 
the  West  Indies  make  an  ointment  for 
rubbing  dropsical  swellings,  by  boiling  the  * 
Juice  of  the  plant  in  hog’s  lard ; and  a phy-  ' 
sician  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  recom-  | 
mended  the  juice  to  be  administered  in-  , 
tcmally  as  a cure  for  dropsy,  but  it  is  so  • 
excessively  acrid  that  it  is  almost  impos-  j 
Bible  to  swallow  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
acridity,  however,  a wholesome  starch  has 
been  obtained  from  the  stem.  The  plant  I 
grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  and  has  1 
a stem  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  bearing  | 
green  leaves  about  ten  inches  long  by  four 
broad.  When  the  leaves  are  pulled  away 
the  stem  has  a cane-like  appearance.  [A.S.] 

DIELLIA,  Schizoloma. 

DIELYTRA.  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  a very  handsome  genus  of  Fumariacecc 
made  familiar  in  gardens  by  the  beauti- 
ful Chinese  perennial  cMed  D.  spectabilia. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Diclyira,  but  more 
correctly  referred  to  Dicentrou  [T.  M.] 

DIENIA.  A small  genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids,  the  species  of  which  are  found  in 
the  Himalayas,  Siberia,  and  Mexico.  They 
seldom  exceed  a foot  in  height ; the  stems 
in  some  being  furnished  with  one  leaf,  in 
others  with  several.  These  are  membra- 
naceous, plaited,  and  usually  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate  in  form.  The  flow’ers  arc  minute, 
green  or  yellowish,  and  disposed  in  slender 
erect  spikes. 

The  four  pollen  masses  are  collateral 
(oooo),  while  in  the  nearly-related  British 
genus  JUalaxis  they  are  Incumbent  ( gg  ). 
Microatylia,  also  nearly  related,  has  the  lip 
at  right  angles  to  the  column  instead  of 
jiarallel  with  it,  as  in  Dienia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIERVILLA.  A genus  of  caprifoils, 
distinguished  from  the  honeysuckle  and 
others  allied  to  it,  by  its  funnel-shaped 
three-cleft  corolla,  and  one-celled  fruit. 
The  name  was  assigned  by  Toumefort  in 
compliment  to  Diervllle,  a Frenchman, 
who  discov'cred  a species  in  Acatlia,  and 
sent  it  to  that  botanist.  The  species  are 
erect  shrubs,  nativ^es  of  North  America 
and  of  Japan.  That  best  known  in  culti- 
vation IsD.  ennadensia,  a shrub  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  with  the  leaves  shortly 
stalked,  smooth,  sharply  ovate,  the  edges 
serrate ; the  flowers  are  yellow  and  appear 
in  early  summer.  In  its  wild  state  it  is 
w Idely  dl.stributed  in  Canada,  and  is  found 
about  Hudson’s  Bay  and  on  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Those  which  are  natives  of  Japan  are 
reported  by  Slebold,  in  his  account  of  the 
plants  of  that  country,  as  notable  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  These 
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•hir»T  easteni  spoclea  are  the  Weigela*  of 
our  modern  gardens.  [G.  D.] 

DIFFUSE.  Spreading  widely. 

DJGITALIFORM.  Like  cnmpanulate, 
l)ui  longer  and  Irregular,  aa  the  corolla  of 
Digitalis. 

I DIGITALIS.  A genusof  SeropAutarlneeip, 

; represented  In  this  country  by  the  well- 
! known  Foxglove;  which  is  the  badge  of 
; the  Farquharsona  The  genus  consists  of 
i several  species,  which  are  biennials  or 
1 perennials,  with  flowers  having  a calyx 
I deeply  divided  into  flve  unequal  segments  : 
j an  irregular  tubular  corolla,  the  tube  of 
which  is  distended  In  the  middle,  the  limb 
four  or  flvc-lobcd,  the  lowest  lobe  the 
I longest ; four  concealed  stamens ; and  the 
, fruit  a capsule  opening  by  two  valves. 

I D.  purpurea,  the  common  foxglove,  is  a 
well-known  ornament  of  woods  and  road- 
I sides  in  this  country  and  the  central  parts 
I of  Europe.  It  has  an  erect  stem  three  to 
four  feel  high,  marked  with  a few  longitu- 
dinal ridges  and  covered  with  greyish 
down ; the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  covered  with  down, 
especially  on  the  under  surface,  their  m.ir- 
gins  crenate  or  divided  into  small  rounded 
lolies,  and  the  base  tailored  gradually  into 
the  leafstalka  The  raceme  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stem,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  flowers  each  protected  by  a 
bract,  and  all  drooping  on  one  side  of  the 
stem : the  corollas  are  Irregularly  bell- 
shaped, and  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a pinkish-purple  colour,  marked  in 
the  interior  with  circular  dark  spots,  which 
are  interspersed  among  a number  of  deli- 
cate light-coloured  hairs.  This  plant  from 
I Its  stately  beauty  is  cultivated  In  shnib- 
1 beries  and  gardens,  where  likewise  a va- 
riety with  white  flowers  may  be  frequently 
observed.  In  cultivated  plants  there  fre- 
quently occurs  a malformation,  whereby 
some  one  or  two  of  the  uppermost  flowers 
become  united  together,  and  form  an  erect, 
regular,  cup-shaped  flower,  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
[ stem  is  more  or  leas  prolonged.  All  iiarts 
: of  this  plant  laisaeas  powerful  medicinal 
properties,  which  are  due  to  an  extremely 
poisonous  substance  called  digitaJin.  In 
medicine  the  leaves  are  the  parts  used.  In 
the  form  of  tincture  and  infusion.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  drug  are  various  and  remark- 
able: that  most  frequently  observed  Is  a 
i Icssenlngof  the  force  andfreiiuency  of  the 
[ pulse.  This  occasionally  takes  place  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  and  more  than  one  in- 
stance Is  recorded,  of  a patient  under  the 
Influenceof  this  medicine,  having  died  im- 
mediately on  making  a sudden  effort  to 
change  his  laisture.  The  heart, enfeebled  by 
the  drug,  has  been  unei|ual  to  the  fnlfll- 
meiit  of  its  functions  under  the  increased 
reijuirements  made  upon  It  by  the  change 
in  position.  Hence,  although  it  may  l>e, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  large  doses  with 
impunity,  its  action  must  alwaysbe  watch- 
ed with  great  rare,  the  more  particularly  as 
occasionally  when  employed  In  small  but 


frequently  repeated  doses  dangerous  symp- 
toms accrue.  Foxglove  likewise  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  and  in  large  doses  causes  vomit- 
ing, purging,  and  fainting.  It  is  now  most 
frequently  employed  in  certain  cases  of 
dropsy  and  of  heart  disease  with  great 
benefit,  though  its  use  demands  care  and 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 
Lately  it  has  been  recommended  in  large 
doses  in  delirium  tremens. 

Several  other  species  are  grown  in  gar- 
dens, such  as  D.  grandijiora  and  D,  lutra, 
with  yellow  flowers, and  D./errugivea  with 
brown  flowers,  but  noue  rival  our  indige- 
nous foxglove  in  beauty,  though  they  may 
do  so  in  their  poisonous  qualltiea  [M.T.M.] 

DIGITARIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Panicea,  distinguished  by 
the  Inflorescence  fieing  in  flngered  spikes ; 
sptkelets  in  i>airs,  on  one  side  of  the  flat- 
tened rachis,  awnless,  one-flowered  with 
an  Inferior  rudiment  of  a second ; seed 
Invested  with  the  hardened  pales.  This 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Panicum,  under 
which  all  the  species  are  described  by 
Steudel.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Eunipe,  one, D.  humi- 
fusa,  reaching  to  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  [D.  M.] 

DIGITATE.  When  several  distinct  leaf- 
lets radiate  from  the  point  of  a leaf-stalk. 

! DIGITINERVED.  When  the  ribs  of  a 
leaf  radiate  from  the  top  of  the  petiole.  . 

DIGITUS  (adj.  DIGITALIS).  The  length 
of  the  Index  Anger. 

DIGLOTTIS.  A name  applied  to  a Braxl- 
lian  shrub  of  the  rue  family,  characterised 
by  its  bell-shaped  calyx  ; its  corolla  of  flve 
partially  united  pebils;  its  flve  stamens, 
three  of  which  are  sterile  and  adherent  to 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  while  the  two  fer- 
tile stamens  have  flattened  fllaments,  hairy 
at  the  top,  and  anthers  whose  connectives 
arc  prolonged  Into  acute  hairy  strap-like 
processes ; ovaries  five.  [M.  T.  M.3 

DIGRAMMARIA.  A genus  of  polypo- 
dlaceous  ferns  propos^  by  Presl,  and 
figured  by  him  In  his  T^itamen  Pleridogrtv- 
phiir,  but  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  Its 
Identity,  no  fern  with  indusia  such  as  he 
describes  being  known  to  possess  venation 
such  as  he  figures.  Some  regard  Callipteris 
ambigua  as  the  plant  intended  liy  iTesl ; 
while  others  consider  It  to  be  the  plant  he 
afterwards  named  Ileterogonium,  which 
latter  view  we  adopt.  This  fern  has  linear 
oblong  naked  sort,  borne  on  the  two 
liranches  of  the  forked  veins,  and  looking 
like  double  lines  of  spore-cases  united 
Ih-Iow:  hence  appropriate  to  the  name. 
The  veins  too  are  arcuate,  forming  costal 
areoles,  with  free  marginal  venules  as  in 
Presl’s  figure.  [T.  M.] 

DIGRAPHI8.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Phalarideae,  and  now 
generally  referred  to  Phalaris.  . [D.  M.] 

DILIVARIA.  A small  genus  of  Aran- 
ihacere,  containing  probably  not  more  than 
three  species,  erect  shrubs,  natives  of 
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! India  and  Africa.  They  have  entire  or 
I generally  apinosc  and  dentate  leaves, 
and  showy  bractt'ate  flowers  in  leaHess 
spikes  : the  corolla  consisting  of  a single 
threc-lot>ed  lip  enclosing  four  didynanious 
stamens,  with  one-celled  anthers,  the  mar- 
gins of  which  are  dilated.  tW.C.] 

DILL.  Anethum  graveoleru. 

DILLESIACE.®  (DUlenladu).  A natu- 
I ral  order  of  thalamlSoral  dicotyledons  In- 
cluded In  Llndley’s  ranal  alliance,  con- 
sisting nf  trees,  shrubs,  or  undershrubs 
with  exstipulate  alternate  leaves ; five 
persistent  sepals  In  two  rows  ; five  decidu- 
ous Imbricated  petals ; stamens  more  than 
twenty,  often  turned  to  one  side.  Fruit 
consisting  of  two  or  live  distinct  or  united 
carpels ; seeds  surrounded  by  an  aril ; albu- 
men homogeneous.  There  arc  about  thirty 
known  genera  and  230  siiecles.  They  are 
found  chiefly  In  Australia,  India,  and 
Equinoctial  America.  They  have  astrin- 
gent qualities.  Some  are  large  timber 
trees.  Dillenm  lepeciosa  Is  an  Indian  tree 
with  showy  flowers  and  an  edible  acid 
fruit.  There  are  two  suborders  : 1.  Dil- 
lenttB,  connective  of  the  anthers  equal 
or  narrow  at  the  point,  found  in  Asia  and 
Australia ; 2.  JJelimetr,  connective  of  the  i 
anthers  dilated  at  the  point,  found  chiefly 
in  America.  Illustrative  genera : Dillmia, 
Candollea,  Delima,  and  Tetrucera.  [J.H.B.] 

DILLENIA.  The  species  of  this  genus 
of  dlllenlads  are  handsome  lofty  trees  In- 
habiting dense  forests  In  Itidia  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands,  one  only 
reaching  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains.  They  have  large  alternate 
I generally  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  strongly 
marked  with  parallel  veins  running  from 
the  midrib  to  the  margin,  where  they  form 
the  points  of  sban>  teeth.  Ttie  flowers, 
which  are  froiuently  large  and  showy, 
have  flve  fleshy  concave  sepals,  and 
five  white  or  yellow  petahs,  the  sepals 
Increasing  In  size  after  flowering  and 
eventually  closely  covering  the  ripe  fruit. 
The  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  ar- 
I ranged  In  several  series  round  the  pistil, 
those  composing  the  inner  rows  facing 
outwards,  while  the  outer  ones  face  in- 
wards, the  anthers  opening  by  pores  or 
holes  at  the  top.  The  fruit  consists  of 
from  live  to  twenty  cells  (or  carpels)  grow- 
ing together  round  a fleshy  centre,  and 
surmounted  by  as  many  radiating  styles  ; 
each  cell  c/intalning  numerous  seeds,  sur- 
rounded by  a gelatinous  pulp. 

D.  pentagyna  is  common  throughout  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Birinah,  and  Malaya, 
ajid  forms  a handsome  forest  tree,  with  a 
broad  spreading  head.  Its  leaves  are  of 
extraordinary  size,  averaging  from  one  to 
two  feet  long,  but  In  young  trees  some- 
times as  much  as  four  or  flve  feet;  they 
are  pointed  at  the  top,  and  gradually  taper 
from  the  middle  to  the  base,  the  edges 
being  either  toothed  or  waved.  The  flow- 
ers are  yellow,  about  an  Inch  In  diameter, 
and  produced  In  clusters  uiion  the  naked 
branches  before  the  appearance  of  the 


leaves  ; they  have  only  ten  stamens  and 
flve  styles.  According  to  Dr.  Clegliorii,  It 
Is  probable  that  this  tree,  and  not  the  Colo-  \ 
phyllum  Inophyllum,  ns  generally  supposed,  i 
furnishes  the  valuable  imon  spars  used  for  i 
Indian  shipping.  j 

D.  tjitcioaa  is  also  a very  handsome  tree,  ' 
growing  about  forty  feet  high,  and  com- 
monly cultivated  In  India  on  account  of  Its  | 
ornamental  appearance.  It  is  found  in  all 
parts  nf  tropical  India,  as  well  as  in  the  Ma-  I 
layan  Islands  and  peninsuitt.  The  leaves  arc 
from  ten  Indies  to  a foot  In  length  seated  i 
upon  broad  fiait-stalks;  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves,  ' 
which  are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  measur- 
ing, when  fully  expanded,  as  much  as  nine  , 
Inches  in  diameter ; the  petals  white  and  . 
contrasting  with  the  bright  yellow  sta- 
mens, which  are  extremely  numerous,  and  1 
form  a dense  globular  ma.ss  In  the  centre  | 
of  the  flower,  with  the  stlgma.s  radiating 
like  a white  star  upon  the  summit.  The 
fruit  Is  about  three  Inches  in  diameter,  en-  1 
closed  In  the  swollen  and  fleshy  c.alyx,  ‘ 
which,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  is  eatable  but  i 
very  acid,  and  Is  also  said  to  lie  slightly 
laxative.  The  natives  In  India  use  it  in  their 
curries  nr  for  making  jelly,  and  the  acid 
I juice  sweetened  with  sugar  fonns  a cool- 
ing fever  drink.  The  hard  tough  wood,  also, 
is  used  for  making  gun-stocks.  The  fruits 
and  callces  of  another  species,  D.  scabrella, 
arc  likewise  used  In  the  same  way  as  those 
nf  the  last  siiecles ; and  the  Cinghalese 
employ  a decoction  of  the  leaves  of  D. 
retusa,  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  [A.  8.] 

DILL-SEED.  The  name  applied  by  Ben- 
tbam  to  Anethmn  graveoleru. 

DILLWYNIA.  A genus  of  pretty  yellow- 
flowered  juniper-leaved  hushes  of  the  legu- 
minous family’,  numbering  about  a dozen 
species,  three  of  which  are  found  In  Tas- 
mania, and  the  remainder  In  the  southern 
and  western  parrs  of  Australia.  The  leaves 
have  no  stipules,  the  pedicels  are  furnished 
with  little  bracts,  and  the  vexllltim  nr 
upiier  petal  Is  broad.  These  characters 
taken  together  serve  to  distinguish  the  i 
genus  from  Pultenara,  to  which  it  is  most  I 
nearly  allied.  In  a few  the  leaves  are  more  | 
like  those  of  a heath  than  a juniper  ; they  ’ 
are  either  smooth  or  slightly  rough,  and  I 
sometimes  covered  with  a grey  pubescence. 
The  little  yellow  pea-flowers,  scarcely  half  j 
an  inch  across,  make  up  for  their  minute-  i 
ness  by  their  great  profusion;  they  are 
arranged  in  axillary’  or  terminal  clusters  | 
which  seldom  exceed  the  Ie.aves.  The 
minute  pods,  unless  carefully  searched  for, 
will  be  readily  overlooked  ; they  are  nearly 
oval,  vcntricose,  and  one  or  two-seeded. 

A number  of  these  plants  have  long 
been  in  cultivation  in  greenhouses,  and 
richly  repay  the  attention  of  the  cultivator 
in  the  great  profusion  of  their  yellow 
blossoms.  One  of  the  best  is  D.  erictr/olin, 
which  haa  solitary  or  twin  bright  yellow 
flowers,  arranged  so  closely  towards  the 
ends  of  the  branches  ns  nc.arly  to  hide  the 
leaves : this  plant  is  sometimes  called  D. 
floribunda  from  the  abundance  of  Its 
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1 flowers.  In  D.  parvi/olia  the  leaves  are 
! scarcely  a quarter  of  an  Inch  long,  and 
i the  flowers  are  In  terminal  clusters  of  f»»ur 
' or  five,  of  a pale-yellow  colour, with  the  staii- 
I dard  marked  at  the  base  by  a reddish  tint, 
j One  of  the  most  desirable  species,  from  its 
I flowering  while  nut  more  than  eight  inches 
high,  is  D.  ae^ibra,  which  has  lint«r  leaves 
i about  half  an  inch  long  covered  with 
minute  tubercles ; this  is  remarkable  in 
ij  having  fttalked  corj'mbs  of  bright  nearly  j 
scarlet  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  I 
The  genus  is  named  after  L.  W.  Dlll^'Tn,  ; 
Esq.,  an  English  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

DTLOPHIA.  A genus  of  Cruciferm  from 
I Thibet,  a small  annual  with  sjiathulate 
leaves,  and  the  flowering  racemes  con- 
tracted into  umbels  ; pouch  tuberculated 
with  a partition,  having  a wide  opening 
through  It.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DIMIDIATE.  When  one  half  of  an  organ 
[ Is  so  much  smaller  than  the  other  as  to 
' seem  as  if  missing;  hardly  different  from 
; oblique  except  in  degree;  also  slit  half-way 
up. 

I DIMIDI  ATO-CORDATE.  When  thelargcr 

half  of  a dimidiate  leaf  is  cordate.  | 

! DIMORPHANTHU8.  A genus  belong- 1 
ing  to  ivy'worts.  The  name  means  * tw'o- 1 
I formed  flower,’  indicating  that  there  are  | 
I some  flowers  which  are  In  every’  respect ' 
1 perfect  and  pn»duce  fruit,  and  others  in  i 
I which  no  perfect  seeds  are  formed.  The  • 
! flowers  of  the  first  kind  have  the  calyx  | 
I oblong  and  bell-shaped,  or  ovate  and  pent- ; 
I agonal ; the  styles  or  appendages  on  the  j 
I upi>er  part  of  the  seed-vessel  are  more  or  j 
less  spreading;  in  the  other  flowers  the  i 
I tul)e  of  the  calyx  is  in  the  form  of  a hem!- ! 
• sphere  and  very  short,  while  the  styles  ap-  i 
; proach  each  other.  The  species  are  shrubs 
, or  herbs,  natives  of  China  and  Japan  ; 

I some  are  prickly,  others  unarmed ; the 
I leaves  are  alternate,  once  or  twice  pinnate, 
the  leaflets  serrate.  Dr.  Llndley,  In  his 
VegeUtble  Kingdom^  states  that  ‘ D.  eduUa 
Is  employed  in  China  for  exciting  the 
action  of  the  skin  and  producing  i>erspira- 
tion ; Its  young  shoots  are  adellcate  article 
of  food,  and  its  root,  which  Is  bitter,  aro- 
: matic,  and  i)leasant  to  the  taste,  is  ein- 
! ployed  by  the  Japanese  In  winter,  as  we 
use  Scorzonera.’  [G.  D.] 

DIMORPHOLEPI8.  An  Australian  genus 
of  the  composite  family  represented  by  one 
species,  D.  auiftralis,  an  annual  branching 
herb  one  to  three  Inches  high,  with  linear 
nearly  smooth  leaves,  and  stems  clothed 
with  loose  tawny  hairs,  and  terminated  by 
small  yellow  flower-beads,  which  have  an 
involucre  of  two  sorts  of  scales,  while  the 
florets  are  all  tubular,  and  the  few  outer 
female  ones  three-toothed.  [A.  A.  BL] 

DTMORPHOTHECA.  The  Cape  Marigold, 
known  also  under  the  names  of  Calendula 
pluvialia  and  Meteorina  gracilipea.  An 
annual  herbaceous  plant  with  narrow  sln- 
unted  and  toothed  leaves,  very  slender 
weak  stems,  and  pretty  flowers  which 


bloom  from  June  to  September.  Those  have 
the  florets  of  the  ray  white  above,  violet 
below,  and  those  of  the  disk  brown.  D. 
plumalis  Is  so  called  because  the  florets 
of  the  ray  fold  together  and  close  at  tlie 
approach  of  rain.  French,  Souci  pluvial  or 
hygroniitre,  [C.A.J.] 

DINEMANDRA.  A genus  of  heath-like 
Peruvian  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  ifnl- 
pighiacea*.  They  bear  flow’ers  in  clusters, 
on  small  jointed  stalks  ; the  calyx  in  five 
divisions,  each  provided  with  one  or 
more  glands  at  its  base;  the  stamens 
ten,  united  below,  eight  being  sterile  and 
short.  The  fruits  consist  of  three-winged 
carpels.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

DINKED.  (Fr.)  Triticum  manococcum.  , 

DIN'OPHORA.  A genus  of  the  J/rias- 
toma  family,  nearly  related  to  Si^eimera^ 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  five,  not  threc- 
celled  ovary.  It  is  represented  by  a single 
siHjcies,  J).  apenneroideat  which  is  a smooth 
slender  branching  bush  of  three  to  five 
fi^ct,  found  In  moist  places  In  Fernando 
Po,and  bearing  opposite  stalked  oval-acuto 
leaves,  the  branches  terminated  by  loose 
panicles  of  little  pink  flowers,  which  have 
a tnjvshaped  calyx  tube,  five  oval  acute 
petals,  and  ten  stamens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIODIA.  A genus  of  Cmch«mac«p,  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  plants  or  small 
shrubs,  natives  of  Tropical  America  and 
Africa.  They  have  small  white  flowers, 
with  a calyx  divided  Into  two  or  four  equal 
or  unequal  segments ; a fnnnel-shai>ed 
corolla,  the  tube  of  W’hich  is  lined  with  i 
hairs,  and  the  limb  divided  into  four  lanceo- 
late divisions:  four  stamens  Inserted  into 
the  throat  of  the  corolla ; and  an  ovary  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx  tube,  surmounted  by  a 
fleshy  disk,  and  Internally  divided  Into  two 
compartments,  each  containing  a single 
ovule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DKECIA  (adj.  DKECIOUS,  DIOICUS). 
When  the  sexes  of  a plant  are  Imme  in 
different  flowers  by  distinct  individuals,  ; 
as  in  willows.  Expressed  by  the  signs  f 

DIOICO-POLYGAMOrS.  When  some  of 
the  flowers  of  a dioecious  plant  produce 
hermaphrodite  flowers. 

DIOLENA.  A genus  of  Melastcmacece 
found  in  Venezuela,  and  nearly  allied  to 
Sonerila,  hut  differing  in  having  the  parts 
of  the  flower  in  fives ; and  also  to  Berto- 
linia,  from  which  it  is  recognised  hy  the 
form  of  the  anthers,  which  are  ten  in 
I number,  short  obovate  and  open  at  top 
j by  two  pores,  while  at  the  junction  of  the 
! antiicr  with  Us  stalks  there  are  two  slender 
erect  spur-llko  appendages.  The  only 
known  species,  D.  hygrophilaf  is  a dwarf 
unbraneb^  herb,  with  opposite  long- 
stalked  oval  pointed  entire  leaves,  and 
terminal  one-sided  raceme  of  small  white 
flowers,  succeeded  by  three-celled  and 
three-winged  capsules.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DION£b  ATTRAPE-MOUCHE.  (Fr.) 
i DUmcea  muadpula. 
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DIONJ3A.  A slugulur  plant  referred  to 
In  most  works  on  structural  and  physio- 
logical botany,  as  affording  a striking  in- 
stance of  vegetable  IrritabilltK  D.musei- 
pula,  Venus’s  Flytrap,  the  only  si>ecles, 
belongs  to  the  order  Droseraceo!,  and  is  an 
humble  marsh  pbuit  bearing  from  the  root, 
on  a smooth  leafless  stalk  a few  Inches  high, 
a corymb  of  white  flowers.  The  root  is 
composed  of  scales  almost  like  a bulb 
with  a few  fibres.  From  this  proceed  in  a 
radiating  manner  a number  of  leaves  on 
loiiglsh  stalks,  which  are  winged  like  those 
of  the  orange-tree.  The  lamina  of  the  letif 
Itself  is  dlvldeil  by  the  midrib  into  two 
nearly  semicircular  halves,  each  of  which 
is  fringed  with  stiff  hairs,  and  fumlshetl 
1 near  the  middle  with  three  minute  bristles 
arranged  In  a triangle,  which  bristles  are 
' extremely  irritable,  and  when  touched  by 
I a fly  or  other  insect  cause  the  two  sides  of 
I the  leaf  to  collapse  with  a sudden  spring, 
j Imprisoning  the  Intruder  until  it  is  cither 


Dionsa  nmfdpula. 

dead  or  ceases  to  move.  Some  time  after 
all  motion  has  ceased,  they  oiieii  again 
I spontaneously.  It  Is  a native  of  the 
I swamps  of  North  Carolina,  but  is  often 
i cultivated  in  English  stoves.  Diottrra  Is 
derived  from  Dione,  one  of  the  Greek 
' names  of  Venus ; miieciptila  Is  in  Latin  ‘ a 
' fly-trap.’  As  might  be  exiiected,  the  same 
result  is  produced  by  touching  the  irri- 
1 table  bristles  with  any  fine-pointed  sub- 
stance, as  a pin  or  bit  of  straw.  French, 

( L'cUtrape-tnouche  : German,  Venus  die  flie- 
i genftingerin.  [G.  A.  J.] 

I DIONYSIA.  A genus  of  Primulaeetf, 

I closely  allied  to  Gregorio,  and  including 
I all  the  Oriental  species  previously  de- 
scrllmd  under  the  latter  name,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  Boissler  from  the  European 
O.  viiuliarui  on  account  of  some  slight 
differences  in  tiie  seeds  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  corolla.  They  are  all  small  Alpine 
tufted  plants,  with  flowers  Intennediato 
l>etween  those  of  a Primula  and  of  an 
Androsace. 

DION.  A family  of  Mexican  Cyeadcaetm 
with  a simple  Eami«-llke  stem  clothed 
with  woolly  hairs,  and  hearing  light-green 
pinnate  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are  sword- 
shaped,  very  sharp,  attached  to  the  petiole 


by  their  W’hole  base.  The  female  cone  is 
about  the  size  of  a child's  head,  and  con- 
sists of  flat  lance-shaped  scales,  covered 
with  wool,  and  two-lohed  at  the  base  ; each 
scale  bears  two  large  seeds  of  the  size  of 
chestnuts.  The  seeds  of  P.  edute  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  starch  which  Is  used  as  { 

arrowroot.  [M.  T.  JI.] 

DIOKTCTANDRA.  Tills  name,  which 
ha.s  but  slender  claims  to  euphony,  is  ap- 
plied to  a shrub  of  the  violet  family,  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  style  through 
the  anthers.  The  genus  Is  closely  allied 
to  Altotleia  from  which  it  differs  in  the  , 
greenish  petals,  which  are  stalked,  not 
; sessile : and  in  the  stamens  which  have  ; 
slender  filaments  as  long  as  the  stalks  of  i 
the  petals.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

DIOSCOREACE.B.  (Toms.)  A natural  i 

orderof  monocotyledonous  or  Endogenous  ] 
plants  belonging  to  the  subclass  of  Diclyo- 
gente.  Twining  shrubs  or  herbs  with  | 
tuliers  either  above  or  lielow  ground,  usu- 
ally alternate  leaves  with  reticulated  vena- 
tion, and  small  staminate  and  pistillate 
flowers  growing  In  spikes.  Perianth  six- 
cleft,  in  two  rows,  herbaceous  and  adhe- 
rent; stamens  six.  Inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  perianth ; ovary  Inferior,  three-  i 
celM ; ovules  one  or  two,  suspended  ; style 
three-cleft.  Fruit  compressed,  three-celled, 
two  cells  often  abortive  ; seeds  albumin- 
ous ; embryo  in  a cavity.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  tropical  countries.  Tamm  is, 
however,  a native  of  Europe  and  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  I 

Acridity  prevails  in  the  order,  but  it  is 
often  associated  with  a large  amount  of 
starch.  Various  Dioecoreas  produce  edible 
tuliers,  which  are  known  as  yams  and  are 
nsed  like  potatoes.  Tamus  communis, 
black  bryony,  has  an  acrid  purgative  and 
I emetic  tuber,  and  a berried  fruit  of  a red 
! colour.  Testudinnria  EUphantopis  has  a re- 
I markably  tuberculated  stem,  and  has  been 
called  elephant's  foot  or  the  tortoise-plant 
of  the  Cape.  The  central  part  is  eaten  by 
the  Hottentots.  There  are  seven  genera 
and  160  species.  Tamus,  Teetiidiiiaria, 

' and  Diuecorea,  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

; niOSCOREA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  of  yams.  Upwards  of  150  species 
are  descrilied,  most  of  them  being  conflned 
to  tropical  countries,  principally  in  Aine- 
' rlca  and  Asia,  the  majority,  however,  be- 
longing to  the  former  continent ; about  a 
dozen  are  found  in  Africa,  and  three  or 
four  in  Australia,  They  are  herbaceous 
perennials  or  undershrubs,  with  twining 
! stems  generally  turning  to  the  left  hand ; 
and  fleshy  tuberous  roots : their  leaves 
are  usually  produced  alternately,  hut  occa- 
sionally opposite,  and,  except  in  a few  spe- 
cies where  they  are  divided  into  several 
radiating  lobes,  they  are  always  entire, 

I and  have  several  strongly-marked  veius 
running  throughout  their  entire  length. 
The  flowers,  which  are  very  small  and  in- 
conspicuous, are  produced  in  spikes  from 
the  liases  of  the  leaves,  and  consist  of  a 
\ IK-rlanth  of  variable  form,  but  usually 
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cither  hell  or  fuiinel-slmiied ; the  males 
have  six  Btametis,  and  tlie  leinalca  a three- 
relied  ovary,  eurmounted  by  a style  se- 
parating into  three  stigmas. 

Under  the  name  of  Yams,  the  Urge 
fleshy  tuberous  roots  of  several  species  of 
this  genus  are  extensively  used  for  food 
In  many  tropical  and  snbtroplcal  countries, 
where  they  are  largely  cultivated,  and 
take  the  place  of  our  potatoes.  Among 
I the  species  most  commonly  employed  for 
1 this  purpose  are  : D.  sativa,  which  is  a na- 
' live  of  Malabar,  Java,  and  the  Philippines  ; 
D.  alata  of  the  Moluccas  and  Java,  and  D. 
aculaiia  of  Malabar,  Cochin  China,  and 
Java,  all  of  which  are  cultivated  In  various 
parts  of  tropical  Asia,  and  likewise  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  have  been  intro- 
duced : besides  which,  D.  globom,  D.  pur- 
purea, D.  rubella,  and  D.  /aticulata  are 
j cultivated  in  India,  and  other  species  else- 
I where.  Yams  vary  greatly  In  size  and  colour, 
i according  to  the  species  or  variety  pro- 
ducing them  ; many  attain  a length  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  weigh  from  30  to  40  lbs. ; 
some  are  white,  others  purplish  througli- 
out,  while  some  have  a purple  skin  with 
whitish  flesh,  and  others  are  pink,  or  even 
black.  Like  potatoes  they  contain  a largo 
quantity  of  starch ; and  a nutritious  meal, 
used  for  making  cakes,  puddings,  &c-,  is 
preiiared  from  them  In  the  West  Indies, 
where,  also,  they  are  commonly  sliced  and 
dried  In  the  sun  in  order  to  preserve 
them. 

One  species,  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  Yam, 
D.  Batatas,  has  recently  come  into  notice  in 
this  country,  where  It  has  been  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  as  a substitute  for 
the  potato  ; but  although  it  succeeds  very 
well  when  properly  managed.  It  has  not  as 
yet  found  mucli  favour  among  agricul- 
turists. The  chief  drawback  connected 
with  it,  is  the  great  deiith  to  which  the 
rimts  ixmetrate  into  the  earth,  and  the 
consequent  dlinculty  of  extracting  them. 
It  is  extensively  grown  and  used  for  food 
In  China  and  Jai>an.  [A.  S.] 

DIOS.MA.  A genus  of  heath-like  plants, 
natives  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and 
belonging  to  llutaeeir.  It  la  nearly  ai- 
I lied  to  Barosma,  but  dllfcrs  In  tliat  the 
flowers  have  live  fertile  stamens,  and  no 
: sterile  ones,  in  the  style  being  shorter  than 
i the  stamens,  in  the  more  narrow  leaves,  and 
j in  other  minor  points.  They  possess  a fra- 
grance not  unlike  that  of  the  kinds  of 
Bucku  (Barosma),  and  many  of  them  are 
cultivated  for  their  white  or  pinkish  flow- 
ers, the  most  frt^uently  met  with  being 
D.  capUata  and  ericoidet,  [M.  T.  M.] 

DI0.SPYU08.  Large  hard-wooded  trees, 
or  rarely  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Ebena- 
cetr,  which  Is  so  named  in  conseiiuence  of 
several  species  of  this  genus  yielding  the 
black  wood  called  ebony.  There  are  upwards 
of  100  species,  the  greater  part  of  them 
natives  of  Asia  and  the  Mauritius,  only 
about  a dozen  being  found  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  three  or  four  in  Africa ; 
for  the  most  part  they  are  confined  to  the 
tropics,  but  a few  extend  as  far  north  as 


latitude  440.  They  have  flowers  of  se- 
parate sexes  on  different  trees,  and 
borne  In  little  clusters,  or  singly  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves;  the  calyx  divided 
into  from  four  to  six  lobes ; and  tlie  corolla 
tubular  or  bell-shaped.  The  fruit  is  fleshy 
or  pulpy,  generally  either  glotsise  or  egg- 
shaped,  and  varies  greatly  in  size.  i 

Ebony  wood  is  obtained  from  several 
species  of  this  genus.  Tlie  best  and  most 
costly  kind,  with  the  blackest  and  Quest  i 
grain,  is  that  Imported  from  the  Mauritius, 
whlcli  is  yielded  by  J).  reticulata.  East  ! 
Indian  ebony  is  mostly  procured  from  two  j 
sirecies,  D.  Melanoxylon  and  B.  Ehenaster ; 
while  the  beat  kind  of  Ceylon  ebony  is  ob- 
tained from  D.  Kbenuvi.  It  is  only  the 
Inner  part  of  the  trunk  or  heart^wood,  as  it 
Is  called,  that  yields  the  black  ebony,  tlie 
outer  portion  or  sap-wood  being  white  and  , 
soft.  The  chief  uses  of  ebony  are  for  fancy 
cabinet-making,  mosaic  work,  and  turnery, 
and  for  making  a vast  number  of  small 
articles,  such  as  knife  handles,  door  knobs 
and  plates,  pianoforte  keys,  &c. 

J).  mursita  produces  the  beautiful  wood 
called  Calamander  in  Ceylon,  and  which 
the  Cinghalcse  use  for  making  tlie  finest  . 
kinds  of  ornamental  furniture.  It  is  a very 
large  tree,  and  the  wood  Is  so  extremely 
hard  that  it  is  only  worked  with  great  dif-  | 
Acuity.  D.  Evitnyopteris  is  a tree  called 
Gaub  by  the  Hindus.  Its  fruit  is  power- 
fully astringent,  and  is  employed  for  tan- 
ning purposes.  The  juice  of  the  unripe 
fruit  Is  very  viscid,  and  is  used  in  India  for 
paying  the  seams  of  boats ; flslilng  nets  i 
are  also  coated  with  it  to  render  them 
more  durable.  - 

The  fruit  of  the  Kakl  or  Chinese  Date 
Plum,  J).  Kaki,  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  j 
apple,  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  contains  j 
a yellow  semi-transparent  pulp  resembling 
the  flesh  of  a plum,lioth  in  appearance  and 
flavour.  The  Cliinese  dry  them  In  the  sun, 
and  make  them  into  sweetmeats.  Tlie  tree 
is  anative  of  China  and  Japan,  but  Is  culti- 
vated In  India.  B.  virginiana  is  tlic  Vir- 
ginian Date  Plum  or  IVrslmou,  a native 
of  the  United  States,  wlierc  it  attains  a 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a trunk 
about  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  the 
heart-wood  of  which  is  of  a brown  colour, 
hard  and  clastic,  but  liable  to  split.  The 
fruit  of  the  Persimon  is  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  nearly  round,  and  of  a yellowisli 
orange  colour,  very  austere  and  astringent 
even  when  quite  r1i>e,  liut  when  bletted  or 
softened  by  the  action  of  frost  it  becomes 
eatable.  In  the  Smitliern  States,  Persimons 
are  pounded  and  made  into  cakes  with 
bran,  and  by  adding  yeast  and  Imps  to  an 
infusion  of  the  cakes  a kind  of  lioer  is 
brewed ; or,  by  fermenting  and  distilling 
them  they  yield  a spirituous  liquor.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  pos- 
sesses febrifugal  properties ; it  baa  been 
successfully  employed  liy  American  physi- 
cians in  cases  of  cholera  infantum  and 
diarrhoea.  [A.  8.] 

DIOTI8.  A Siberian  shrub  belonging  to 
the  Ckenopodiaceoe,  deriving  its  name,  slg- 
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. ntfying  two-earcd,  from  the  calyx  of  the 
I female  flower  whicli  Is  of  one  piece,  but 
I deeply divlded.andendliiKlntwo horns.  I). 
' ceratoides,  tlie  only  species.  Is  a dwarf 
■ bushy  hoary  plant,  plentifully  furnished 
1 with  Blender  spreading  branches.  The 
1 leaves  are  narrow  tapering  towards  each 
: end  and  alternate.  Neither  mole  norfemale 
' flowers  are  showy,  but  the  fonner  from 
their  number  and  the  prominence  of  the 
stamens,  render  the  flowering  of  the  plant 
obvious.  They  have  a slight  scent  of  a 
honey-like  sweetness.  CU-  A J.] 

D1PETALOI7S.  Conslstlngof  two  petals. 

! DIPHYLLEIA.  A genus  of  Berberidaccte 
containing  a North  American  herb,  with 
thick  horizontal  rhizomes,  sending  up  a 
I large  roundish  pelt.-ite  umbrell.i-hke  leaf 
I deeply-lobed,  or  a flowering  stem  with  two 
' alternate  excentrically  i>eltate  deeply-cleft 
i leaves  with  wedge-shaped  segments  and 
; a terminal  cyme  of  rather  small  white 
flowers,  having  six  sepals,  six  petals,  and 
j six  stamens : fruit  a few-seeded  la-rry.  The 
, only  species,  D.  aimoea,  a native  of  the 
1 southern  United  States,  Is  there  called  the 
Umbrella  Leaf.  [J.  T.  S.] 

j DIPHYLLOUS.  Two-leaved. 

DIPHYSCIUM.  A curious  genus  of 
mosses  allied  to  Jiiabaumia,  with  large 
obliuue  nearly  sessile  capsules,  an  obscure 
or  obsolete  outer  peristome,  the  Inner 
being  formed  of  a conical  membrane  with 
sixteen  folds  thickened  at  the  prominent 
angles,  as  though  so  many  thread-shaped 
outer  teeth  were  united  with  It.  There  Is 
but  one  well-estaldished  si>ecics  which 
occurs  on  shady  banks  and  barren  places 
, in  mountainous  districts.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  linear,  and  resemble  somewhat 
! those  of  Polytrichum.  The  plant  looks 
I like  a monstrous  Phascum.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I DIPLACUS.  AgenusofScTop/lHlanaccff, 
closely  allied  to  Mimulun,  from  which  It 
I chiefly  differs  In  a shrubby  habit,  and  In 
the  capsule  which,  on  opening,  carries 
! away  the  seed-bearing  placenta:  attached 
I to  the  valves.  There  are  three  or  four 
, species  known,  all  natives  of  Mexico  or 
I California.  J5.  plufinosus,  anatlve  of  North- 
I ern  California,  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
I our  gardens  under  the  names  of  Mimulus 
1 plutinosus,  Jtf.  aurantiacuf,  or  B.  punieeus. 

It  Is  an  erect  branching  plant.  Incoming 
I more  or  less  shrubby  at  the  lease,  the  young 
I branches beingoften  very  viscid.  The  leaves 
I are  opposite,  varying  from  hroadly-oblong 
] to  narrow-lanceolate.  The  flowers  are 
; rather  large,  solitary  In  the  upper  axils, 
and  vary  from  a pale  yellow  to  a rich  orange 
I or  scarlet. 

I DIPLADENIA.  The  generic  name  of 
! plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  dogbanes, 
I distinguished  principally  by  the  presence 
I of  two  blunt  glands  at  the  base  of  the  seed- 
vessel,  each  of  which  Is  apparently  formed 
of  two  conjoined.  The  name  Dipladenia, 
“double  gland,”  appropriately  Indicates 
the  chief  character.  The  species  are  cllmb- 


' Ing  shrubs  or  uiidershruhs,  natives  of 
Central  America,  having  opposite  entire 
leaves,  and  at  their  point  of  atmehment 
often  provided  with  glands  or  bristles ; the 
flowers  are  handsome,  springing  from  ne.ar  , 
the  point  of  Insertion  of  the  leaves,  or  In  I 
terminal  clusters.  These  plants  are  new 
allies  of  the  well-known  genus  Pchilm,  In 
which  indeed  some  of  them  were  formerly 

I Included. 

The  species  of  Dipladenia  are  divided  ' 
Into  two  sections;  1.  Those  In  which  the  ' 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  seed-vessel  are 
large  and  well  developed,  and  the  append- 
ages at  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  small 
or  wanting;  2.  Those  having  the  glands 
small.  There  are  some  differences  In  the 
general  outline  of  the  corolla  In  certain 
species  It  la  almost  salver-shaped,  the  tutie 
slightly  inflated  at  the  top  ; In  others  the 
tubular  part  Is  cylindrical  below,  and  fun- 
nel-shaped above.  Some  approach  the  her- 
baceous character,  with  narrow  leaves ; 
others  are  undershrubs  with  broader 
leaves.  Several  species  must  be  ranked 
with  the  finest  of  our  stove  plants,  and  are 
among  the  more  important  and  recent  ac- 
quisitions of  collectors. 

The  twining  habit,  thelarge  and  graceful 
flowers  and  general  appearance  of  the 
foliage  are  sufficient  recommendations. 
D.  craasinoda,  nobilU,  eplendena,  and  others, 
occupy  a prominent  place  as  stove  climbers. 
The  charming  and  flnely-colonrcd  convol 
vulus-llke  flowers  of  D.  splendena  succeed 
each  other  for  weeks.  [G.  D.j 

DIPLANDRA.  A genus  of  onagrads, 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  In  four 
lanceolate  divisions,  two  of  which  are  often  ' 
joined ; the  corolla  has  four  divisions,  one 
larger  than  the  others,  all  attached  to  the 
caly.x  and  shorter  than  it.  The  name  Di- 
plandra  indicates  another  character,  viz.  ' 
the  presence  of  two  stamens  only,  opposite 
to  two  pieces  of  the  calyx.  The  only  species, 
D.  lopezoidea,  a native  of  Mexico,  Is  a 
branched  hairy  shrub,  with  opposite 
shortly-stalked  leaves,  which  are  oblong 
and  narrow  toward  the  end,  almost  entire, 
and  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers 
are  purple,  forming  clusters.  [G.  D.j 

I DIPLANTHERA.  A scrophulaiiaceous 
tree,  native  of  tropical  Australia,  with 
large  four-lobed  stalked  leaves,  which  have 
two  glands  at  their  base,  and  tenninal 
clusters  of  handsome  flowers,  with  yellow 
two-llpped  corolla,  and  four  projecting  sta- 
mens. [M.  T.  M.] 

DIPLARCHE.  A genus  of  Bricacetr,  con- 
sisting of  evergreen,  heath-llkc  under- 
shrubs, with  prostrate  stems,  and  small 
rose-coloured  flowers  arranged  In  terminal 
heads.  It  Is  botanlcally  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  ten  stamens  in  two  rows, 
the  iipia;r  placed  upon  the  corolla  (perigy- 
nous),  the  lower  arising  from  beneath  the 
ovarj'  (hypogynous),  a most  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. Those  shrubs  are  natives  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains.  [M.  T.  M.j 

DIPLASPIS.  A genus  of  Vmbelliferee^ 
consisting  of  two  species,  natives  of  the 
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South  Eastern  Alps  of  Australia  and  of  1 
Tasmania.  They  are  small  herbs  with  radi- 1 
cal  stalked  cordate  or  reniform  leaves,  and  I 
simple  scapes  bearing  a small  simple  umbel ' 
of  flowers.  They  have  thus  the  habit  of  ■ 
Hydroeotyle,  w’hilst  the  fruit  is  nearly  that 
of  a Bolax. 

DIPLAX.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  distinguished  by  the 

Inflorescence  being  In  panicles,  the  spike- 
lets  two-flowered;  glumes  two,  unequal,! 
the  inferior  one  nerved,  blunt  and  ovate, 
the  8ui>eiior  much  larger;  lower  floret  ster- 
ile ; stamens  two  or  one  ; styles  short  and 
smooth.  D.  avenacea,  the  only  species,  is 
a native  of  New  Zealand.  [D.  M.] 

DIPLAZIUM,  A genus  of  polypodiaccous 
ferns,  belonging  to  that  group  of  thea.^i>/€- 
nieie  which  have  the  indusia  connate  in 
pairs  set  back  to  back  on  the  same  vein , the 
veins  in  this  case  being  free.  The  limit 
between  IHpUuium  and  Aspleniuin  is  not 
very  definite,  certain  of  the  species  bear- 
ing but  few  of  the  double  sori  ot  Bipla2ium 
amongst  many  of  the  single  sorl  character- 
istic of  Asplenium.  On  this  account  the 
two  groups  have  been  reunited  by  some 
modern  botanists.  It  is,  however,  more 
convenient  to  keep  them  distinct.  The 
species  are  rather  numerous  and  very 
varied  In  size,  form,  and  habit,  some  bear- 
ing simple  fronds  like  Scolopendriumt 
others  ver>'  large  bipiniiate  or  trlplnnate 
fronds.  There  is  a tendency  in  many  of 
them  to  develope  a short  stem.  [T.  M.] 

DIPLECOLOBE.^E.  A subdl^dslon  of 
cruciferous  plants,  embracing  those  in 
which  the  cotyledons  are  twice  folded, 
and  the  embryo, when  cut  across,  presents 
this  appearance,  O ||  II  II,  in  which  O repre- 
sents the  cut  radicle,  which  is  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  two  cotyledons  marked  by  lines 
II  to  show  that  they  are  cut  across  three 
times.  Among  the  genera  in  this  section 
of  Crucifera:  are  placed  SeTiehicra,  Brachy^ 
carpcea,  Subularia,  ITelUqfhila,  Schizo^tor 
luiKt  and  a few  others.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DIPLESTHES.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Capo  species  of  SaUicia, 

DIPLOCALTMNA.  An  imperfectly  de- 
scribed genus,  Includwl  by  Us  author, 
Sprengel,  among  Pentaiidriat  and  subse- 
quently referred  to  Thunbergia  {Acantha- 
c«e),  but  incorrectly  if  SprengePa  descrliv 
tlon  can  be  trusted  ; and  also  to  Convoivu- 
lacea^t  with  no  genus  of  which,  however, 
does  it  seem  to  be  allied.  The  genus  is 
founded  on  a twining  plant,  without  a 
locality,  having  the  appearance  of  a Con- 
volvulmis.  It  is  described  as  possessing  a 
double  calyx,  the  outer  two-valved  and 
the  Inner  ten-toothed  ; the  corolla  Infundi- 
bulifonn,  and  subplicate;  the  anthers 
sagittate  and  included  ; the  stigma  urceo- 
late  and  subbitobed.  [W.  C.] 

DIPLOCENTRUM.  A genus  of  epiphytal  , 
orchids  found  growing  on  tree  stems  in 
the  Madras  presidency.  The  three  known  I 
species,  D.  recurvum,  lanci/oliumt  and  cott- 
gestum,  are  furnished  with  strap-like  chan-  ‘ 


neled  leaves  notched  at  the  apex,  and  I 
axillary  racemes,  or  panicles  of  small  pink  | 
flowers  with  a crimson  lip,  or  the  petals  | 
are  dull  brown  with  a lilac  Up.  The  Up  has 
two  Instead  of  one  short  spur,  whence  the  : 
name,  and  this  is  the  only  character  which  i 
separates  the  genus  from  the  well-known  [ 
Vanda.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIPLOCLINITTM.  A genus  of  begoulads, 
separated  from  Begonia  by  Ltndicy,  but 
subsequently  restricted  by  Klotzsch.  It  i 
containsplants  which  :in^  found  In  the  East  | 
Indies  and  in  Java.  The  stamlnate  flowers  ■ 
have  four,  the  pistillate  three  sepals;  | 
anthers  oblong  with  narrow  lateral  fls-  ' 
sures;  filaments  slightly  united  at  the 
base;  style  persistent  with  two  lunate 
branches  furnished  with  a continuous  pa- 
pillose baud ; placentas  split  lengthwise. 
There  arc  five  species.  The  name  refers 
to  the  divided  placenta.  [J.  H.  B.]  j 

DIPLOCLISIA,  This  genus  of  Meni- 
6pennac^(^y  proposed  by  Miers,  has  been  j 
referred  by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  to  i 
the  genus  CocchUis,  from  which  It  differs  i 
only  in  the  elongated  drupe,  a character 
not  of  sufficient  Importance  in  tlie  judg- 
ment of  those  authors  to  constitute  a new  | 
genus.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

DIPLOE.  That  part  of  the  parenchyme  ! 
of  a leaf  which  Intervenes  between  the  j 
two  layers  of  epidenu. 

DIPLOGENKA.  A genns  of  JfeUistor  I 
Ttiaceir,  nearly  related  to  Medinilta.  The 
only  known  species,  D.  vUemdeH,  Is  found  ■ 
In  Madagascar.wbere  It  grows  on  trees,  and  ! 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  mistletoe,  I 
but  Is  not  like  that,  a parasite.  It  has  fleshjr 
smooth  three-nerved  leaves,  between  oval 
and  elliptical  in  form,  and  small  flowers  I 
arranged  In  axillary  cymes.  These  have  a ’ 
bell-shaped  calyx,  with  a nearly  entire  , 
fleshy  border,  four  oval  petals,  and  eight 
equal  st.imens.  Its  leaves  are  said  to  be  . 
furnished  with  dots  like  those  seen  In  . 
myrtles.  [A.  A.  B.]  I 

DIPLOL.1ENA.  A genus  of  shrubs  natives  ' 
of  New  Holland,  lielonglng  to  Rutacere. 
They  have  alternate  stalked  dotted  leaves 
with  stellate  hairs  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  thick  white  down  on  the  lower.  The  ' 
flowers  are  home  within  a many-parted  in- 
volucre, the  bracts  of  which  are  arranged  i 
In  three  rows,  the  outermost  being  woolly,  I 
the  Inner  petalold.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DIPLOLOMA.  A genus  of  Boroffinace(e 
allied  to  Cynoglnssum  and  more  nearly  to 
Solenanthus.  It  has  a tuhular  corolla  with 
flve  tmsses  at  the  throat  and  an  erect  flve- 
clcft  limb  ; stamens  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla; nuts  adhering  to  a central  column  by 
thelr  Inner  angle,  crowned  and  margined 
hy  a ring.  A native  of  the  Altai.  [J.  T.8.] 

DIPI.OMORPUA.  A name  at  one  time  | 
glvento  afcwplants  of  thedaphnad  family 
which  are  now  generally  known  as  spe-  i 
clea  of  Wickftriimia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DlPLOPAPPUa  A genus  of  perennial 
bushes  or  dwarf  herbs  of  the  composite 
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family,  verj’  near  After,  and  only  dlffeiiiKi;  | 
in  the  nature  of  the  pappus,  which  Is  . 
doulile,  the  outer  row  of  short  stiff  bristles, 
the  Inner  of  capillary  bristles  as  long  as 
the  disk  florets ; whilst  In  ulster  the  pappus 
Is  single.  About  twenty  species  are  known, 
some  found  in  South  Africa,  others  in 
China  and  the  Himalayas,  and  the  re- 
1 mainder  chiefly  in  North  America.  The 
most  of  the  Cai>e  species  are  smooth 
I bushes  with  small  linear  or  oblong  leaves, 

I and  solitary  stalked  flower-heads  termlnat- 
I Ing  the  twigs.  D.  aaper,  of  the  same 
I country,  is  an  herb  about  a foot  high,  with 
1 1 sessile  lance-shaped  leaves,  entire  or 
I toothed  at  the  margin,  and  handsome 
flower-heads,  which  are  solitary  and  sup- 
' ported  on  long  naked  stalks,  and  nearly 
two  Inches  across,  the  ray  florets  being 
: strap-shaped  and  purple,  those  of  the  disk 
I tubular  and  yellow.  A goodly  number  of 
I those  found  in  the  Himalayas  are  hand- 
I some  .\Ipine  plants,wlth  short  unbranched 
' stems,  furnished  with  obiong  toothed  or 
' entire  leaves,  and  terminate  by  single 
flower-heads  one  to  two  inches  In  diameter, 
the  outer  florets  strap-shaped  and  violet, 
the  Inner  yellow  and  tubular.  The  North 
American  species  are  mostly  shrubby, with 
i linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminal 
I corymbs  of  flower-heads  of  which  the  ray 
I florets  are  either  blue,  purple,  or  white. 

Almost  the  only  species  found  In  South 
] America  Is  D.  tavanduli/alia,  a large  hand- 
I some  bush  found  on  the  Peruvian  Andes 
at  an  elevation  of  11,000  to  lJ,ooofeet;  its 
I closely  packed  leaves  are  covered  under- 
neath with  white  down,  and  the  numerous 
little  twigs  are  each  terminated  by  a purple- 
jayed  flower-head.  This  plant  and  a few 
of  the  North  American  species  are  also 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  Diptontc- 
phium,  and  some  of  the  former  arc  known 
also  by  the  name  Eucephalm.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIPLOPELTI8.  A genus  of  Sapindecete 
composed  of  a few  West  Australian  herbs 
from  one  to  three  feet  hlgh,wlth  alternate 
wedge-shaped  and  toothed,  or  sometimes 
plmiatifld  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
numerous  pretty  pink  flowers,  each  about 
I half  an  inch  acn>ss.  All  the  parts  of  the 
[ plant  are  usually  covered  with  a short 
I white  glandular  pubescence.  The  flowers 
are  male  and  female  on  the  same  plant,  the 
i former  with  a calyx  of  live  leaves,  flve  ob- 
■ long  petals,  and  usually  eight  stamens ; 
the  latter  with  a similar  calyx  and  corolla,  ■ 
and  a three-lobed  ovary  crowned  with  a ! 
situ  pie  twisted  style.  The  herbaceous  na- 
I ture  of  the  plants  Is  almost  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish them  In  the  family,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  coniposed  of  bushes  or  trees 
i with  pinnate  or  trifoliolate  evergreen 
leaves.  [A.  A.  B.]  j 

I DIPLOPHTLLTJM.  A name  at  one  time 
given  to  Veronica  crifta  gaUi,  a species 
I much  like  V.  Bvxbaumii,  which  1s  indlgen- 
I ous  to  Britain.  [X  A.  B.]  1 

DIPBOPOGON.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Pappoplutreir,  distin- 
guished by  the  Inflorescence  being  in  close 


bead-like  spikes ; splkelets  one-flowered ; 
glumes  two,  lax,  membranaceous,  and 
Hwned  ; stamens  three ; ovary  sessile  r 
styles  two,  joined  at  the  base;  stigmas 
feathery.  D.  sHaceiit,  the  only  species. 

Is  a native  of  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

I DIPI.OPTERTS.  A genus  of  Malpighia- 
\ eece,  consisting  of  climbing  shrubs  natives 
of  Guiana,  with  yellow  flowers  disposed  in 
an  umliellate  manner,  and  surrounded  by 
a series  of  bracts.  The  calyx  has  flve  seg- 
ments,fourof  which  arc  provided  with  two 
glands  ; stamens  ten,  slightly  coherent  at 
the  base;  ovary  three-lolied,  three-celled  ; 
styles  three;  fruit  with  flve  somewhat 
j woody  wings.  [M.  T.  Jl.] 

DIPLOSIPHON.  A genus  of  Uydrocha- 
' ridacece,  an  annual  herb  growing  in  rice 
flelds  in  Indla,wlth  radicle  leaves  arranged 
in  a rosette;  and  axillary  perfect  flowers 
: from  a spathe  split  at  the  apex.  The  perl- 
' antb  tube  is  twice  as  long  as  the  si>athe, 
the  three  outer  segments  of  the  limb  herb- 
aceous, the  three  inner  larger,  petaloid, 

\ white;  stamens  three;  style  long,  adhering 
1 to  the  perianth  tube;  fruit  membranous, 

\ many-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.j 

DIPLOSPORX  A Clilnese  shrub  of  the 
' cinchona  family,  but  Imperfectly  known. 
The  calyx  tube  is  obovate,  its  limb  some- 
what bell-shaped,  four-toothed  : the  corolla 
with  a wide  tube,  hairy  at  the  throat,  and 
with  a limb  divided  Into  four  fleshy 
spreading  segments ; the  anthers  four,  | 
Wssile,  projecting.  D.  dubia  or  Canthium  I 
dubinm  Is  a shrub  with  axillary  tufts  of  , 
white  flowers.  [M.T.  M.j  ' 

DIPLOSTEMONOtlS.  Having  twice  as  I 
many  stamens  as  petals.  ; 

DIPLOSTEPHITIM.  DiplopappuS.  i 

DIPLOTAXI8.  A family  of  unimportant  j 
herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  Cruci- 
Jeroe  and  allied  to  Sinapin,  distinguished 
by  having  the  seeds  arranged  In  two  | 
rows  In  a long  compressed  pod.  D.  tenui-  : 
folia  is  a slender  glabrous  perennial  plant  I 
I with  a branched  stem  shrubby  at  the  base, 
bluntly  divided  leaves,  and  rather  large 
light-yellow  flowers.  It  grows  in  quarries, 
on  rubbish  and  walls,  near  large  towns. 
D.  muralis  is  a smaller  and  much  rarer  spe- 
cies, an  annual  whose  stems  and  leaves  are 
rough  with  scattered  hairs.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DIPLOTEGIA.  An  inferior  capsule. 

DIPLGSODON.  A genus  of  Lythracew, 
consisting  of  Brazilian  herbs  and  shrubs 
with  opposite  often  four-angled  branches, 
op|M)slte  or  verticlllate  entire  leaves,  and 
solitary  axillary  nearly  sessile  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  a racemose  or  even  capitate 
manner.  They  have  a bell-shaped  twelve- 
toothed calyx,  with  the  teeth  arranged  In 
two  rows  ; six  petals,  and  from  twelve  to 
forty  stamens.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DIPODITJM.  A genus  of  terrestrial  leaf- 
less orchids  of  Australia  and  New  Cale- 
donia, belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandem. 
They  have  thick  branching  roots,  and 
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gtcmB  one  to  two  feet  high  furnished  at 
liitervaJs  with  brown  scales,  and  terminat- 
ing In  large  racemes  of  numerous  rose- 
coloured  nearly  regular  flowers  about  an 
Inch  across.  The  oblong  clawed  Up  Is 
two-eared  at  the  base  and  slightly  bearded 
at  the  apex.  There  are  two  pollen  masses 
; each  with  a separate  caudlcle,  whence  the 
j generic  name  signifying  two  feet.  There 
I are  three  known  species.  A beautiful 
i flgtireof  D.  punctatumKiM  be  found  among 
I the  Illustrations  to  Dr.  Hooker's  Flora  of 
i Tasmania.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIPSACACB.®.  (Teazelworts.)  A natural 
I order  of  gamoiictalous  calyclfloral  dlcoty- 
: ledons  or  Exogens,  belonging  to  Llndlcy’s 
campanal  alliance,  embracing  herbs  or 
i undershrubs  with  opposite  or  whorled  ei- 
stlpulate  leaves,  and  flowers  In  beads  sur- 
{ rounded  by  an  Involucre  ; calyx  adherent, 
membranous,  surrounded  by  a separate 
covering  or  involucel ; corolU  tubular, 

I with  an  oblique  four  to  flve-lobed  limb; 

' stamens  four;  anthers  distinct ; ovao'one- 
j celled ; ovule  pendulous.  Fruit  dry,  not 
, opening,  crowned  by  the  pappus-like 
' calyx  ; seed  albuminous.  Natives  chiefly 
I of  the  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  the  I,e- 
I vant  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Astrln- 
I gent  qualities  reslds  In  some  of  the  spe- 
! cles.  Some  are  used  In  dressing  cloth, 
i Dipsacus  Fullonum  is  the  fuller's  teazel, 

I the  dried  heads  of  whlch,wlth  their  hooked 
I spiny  bracts,  are  used  In  fulling  cloth. 
The  opposite  leaves  of  the  wild  teazel,  D. 
sjdeeslris,  unite  at  their  bases  so  as  to  form  | 
a cavity  Inwliich  water  collects  ; hence  the  | 
plant  was  called  Dipsaais  or  thirsty.  There 
are  six  known  genera  and  about  170  spe- 
cies. itarina,  Dipsaous,  Cephalaria,  and 
Srabiosa  afford  e.Tamples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DIPSACUS.  The  Teazel  family,  typical 
of  the  order  JHpsacacece.  It  forms  a small  ; 
genus  of  prickly  biennial  plants,  natives  : 
' of  Euroi>e  and  Northern  Asia,  having  ob- 
\ long  or  globular  heads  of  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  an  Involucre  of  several  narrow 
bracts,  the  individual  flowers  separated  by 
. lung  prickly  scales,  and  Inserted  Into  a 
small  angular  outer  calyx  (Involucel).  The 
I true  calyx  has  a small  cup-shaped  border 
surmounting  the  Involucel,  and  the  corolla 
' Is  divided  into  four  unequal  loljes. 

D.  sylvestris,  the  common  Teazel,  is  a 
j native  of  the  southern  parts  of  England 
. and  Ireland,  also  of  central  and  south 
Europe,  and  Russian  Asia.  It  grows  from 
j four  to  six  feet  high,  and  Is  very  prickly 
I in  all  parts  ; the  leaves  long,  lance-sbapcd, 
and  stalked,  those  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  growing  together  by  their  bases,  1 
' and  forming  a cup,  which  is  generally 
, found  full  of  clear  water.  The  heads  of 
flowers  are  cylindrical,  and  between  two 
and  three  Inches  long,  by  one  and  a half 
: broad,  having  an  Involucre  of  from  eight 
I to  twelve  stiff  prickly  bracts  curved  up- 
wards, and  the  scales  seiiarating  the  flow- ! 
' era  terminate  in  a long  straight  sharp 
point.  I 

' D.  Fullonum,  the  Fuller's  Teazel,  Is  by  j 
most  botanists  supposed  to  be  merely  a [ 


variety  of  the  preceding,  from  which  It  ^ 
only  differs  in  the  scales  of  the  flower-  j 
heads  being  hooked  instead  of  straight, 
and  the  iiivolucral  bracts  being  shorter 
and  spreading.  The  flower-heads  of  this  : 
plant,  under  the  name  of  Teazels,  fonu  an  I 
article  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
cloth  manufacturer,  who  employs  them  1 
for  raising  the  nap  on  cloth,  no  machine 
having  yet  lx?en  Invented  to  supplant 
them.  For  this  purpo.se  they  are  flxed  In  I 
regular  order  uixm  cylinders,  which  are  I 
made  to  revolve  In  such  a manner  that  the  [ 
hooks  of  the  Teazels  come  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  thus  raise  a 
nap,  which  Is  afterwards  cut  level.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  this 
countrs’.also  In  France,  Austria,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  1859  the  enormous 
number  of  18,907,120  teazel-heads  were  Im- 
ported, all  of  which  came  from  France,  | 
and  were  valued  at  flve  shillings  per  j 
thousand.  [A.  8.] 

DIPTERACANTHUS.  A large  genus  of 
Acanihacece,  containing  nearly  100  de- 
scrll)ed  slides,  chiefly  from  Central  and 
South  America  and  Asia,  with  a few  from 
Africa  and  Australia.  "They  are  creeping 
or  erect  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  soll- 
tao’  or  fasciculate  flowers,  ct)llected  at  the 
en<ls  of  the  stem  and  branches  Into  ra- 
cemes. The  lower  flowers  have  large  leafy 
bracts,  which  become  small  and  narrow  In 
the  crowded  racemes  ; the  calyx  is  more  or  I 
less  deeply  flve-cleft,  and  the  corolla  Is  fun- 
nel-shaped with  a flve-cleft  limb  ; the  four 
dldynamous  stamens  are  Included,  and 
the  stigma  is  bilamellate.  [W.  C.]  i 

DIPTERACEJE.  IDiplerocarpetr,  Dipter- 
ads.)  A natural  order  of  thalamlfloral  dico- 
tyledons or  Exogens,belonglng  to  Lindley's 
gnttiferal  alliance,  containing  large  trees 
with  resinous  juice;  alternate  Involute 
leaves  with  convolute  stipules ; long  un- 
equal calyx  lobes ; twisted  petals,  and  sta- 
mens above  twenty,  distinct  or  united 
In  several  bundles.  Fruit  leather>’,  one- 
celled,  surrounded  by  the  calyx,  the  en- 
larged divisions  of  which  form  winged  ap- 
pendages ; seeds  single,  without  albumen. 
Tropical  Indian  trees  found  especially  In 
the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archliielago. 
They  yield  a resinous  balsamic  juice.  Dip- 
teroearpus  Itrvis  or  turbinatus,  the  gur- 
jun  of  Chittagong,  yields  wood-oil  which 
exudes  from  the  trunk,  and  is  used  as  pitch, 
varnish,  and  medicine.  Dryabalanops  \ 
Camphora  or  aromatica,  a tree  from  100  to  I 
ISO  feet  high,  supplies  the  hard  cam-  i 
pbor  of  Sumatra,  which  exists  in  a solid 
state  In  the  Interior  of  the  stem,  some- 
times In  pieces  weighing  from  1o  to  12  lbs. 

It  also  yields  by  Incision  a resinous  oily 
fluid  called  the  liquid  camphor  or  camphor- 
oil  of  Borneo.  Sometimes  flve  gallons  of 
the  liquid  are  found  in  a cavity  in  the 
trunk.  The  wood  of  Valeria  or  Sborea  ro- 
busta  is  used  in  India  under  the  name  of 
sdl.  Dhoona  pitch  is  also  procured  from 
the  plant.  Vateria  indica  yields  the  piney 
resin  or  piney  dammer  of  India,  which  Is 
used  as  a varnish,  and  for  lighting.  There 
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I arp  seven  known  genera  and  forty-seven  [ 
biieeics.  Including  DipUrocarpus,  Dryoba- 
Umops,  Yateria,  and  Shorea.  [J.  H.  B.]  i 

DIPTERIS.  A t)eautlful  genns  of  poly- 1 
podlaceous  ferns,  sometimes  referred  to  | 
Polypodium  Itself,  but  differing  In  tlie 
netted  venation,  and  in  the  binatc  digi- 
tato-paImately-Iol>ed  or  repeatedly  dicho- 
I tomously-partite  fan-like  fronds.  Two  or 
j three  species  only  are  known,  and  these 
' are  beautiful  plants  of  India  and  theArchi- 
I pelago,  with  tall  slender  rod-Ilke  stipes, 
and  fan-shai)Cd  palm-llkc  coriaceous  fronds, 
which  rise  from  a freely  creeping  woody 
rhizome.  The  sorl  are  small,  round,  and 
very  numerous  in  D.  ctmjugata  and  D.  Will- 
tichii,  in  wliich  the  costa  Is  dlchotomously- 
branched  in  the  ultimate  segments  of  the 
frond ; but  uniseiial  In  D.Lobbiann,  in  which 
there  is  a simple  central  costa  in  eacli  of 
‘ the  narrow  and  more  completely  separated 
i ultimate  divisions.  The  reticulation  of 
the  veins  is  highly  compound.  [T.  M.] 

DIPTERIX.  One  of  the  few  genera  of 
leguminous  plants  bearing  a single-.sceded 
fruit, which  doesnot  oiien  naturally  at  matu- 
rity; the  piid  which  hears  this  is  called  dru- 
paceous. There  are  eight  species  belonging 
to  the  genus,  all  of  them  large  trees  in- 
habiting the  forests  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
the  Mosquito  country,  and  having  pinnate 
leaves  and  panicles  of  Bowers.  The  flower 
is  characterised  by  having  a two-llppod 
calyx,  the  upper  lip  consisting  of  two 
largo  lobes  spreading  like  wings,  while 
the  lower  is  very  small  and  either  of 
three  teeth  or  only  one:  the  stamens  are 
elglit  or  ten  in  number  and  united  to- 
gether into  a sheath,  which  is  split  on  the 
i upper  side. 

D.  odorala  yields  the  fragrant  seed  called 
, Tonquln,  Tonka,  or  Tonga  bean,  used  for 
I scenting  snuff.  Perfumers  also  obtain  an 
1 extract  from  it,  which  forms  an  Ingredient 
{ in  some  bouquets,  and  the  pulverlsetl  seed  i 
j Is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  sachet 
j powders.  The  odour  resembles  that  of  ^ 

I new-mown  hay,  and  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  coumarine.  The  tree  producing  these 
seeds  grows  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high, 
and  is  a native  of  Cayenne.  The  fruit 
bears  some  resembiance  to  that  of  the  1 
almond  tree,  and  the  seed  or  bean  is  shaped  I 
like  an  aimond,  but  much  longer,  and  is 
covered  with  a shining  black  skin.  ! 

J).  ebiienai$,  the  EiM>e  tree  of  the  Mosquito 
shore,  has  a fruit  and  seed  greatly  resem- 
bling the  preceding  in  appearance,  but  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  odoriferous  prin- 
ciple. It,  however,  contains  a large  quan- 
tity of  fatty  oil,  which  the  natives  of  the 
Mosquito  country  extract  and  use  for 
anointing  their  hair,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  said  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  It  is  a 
large  tree,  and  produces  an  excessively  i 
heavy  yellowish-tinted  timber.  [A.  S.]  j 

DIPTEROCARPtJS.  A name  indicative  . 
of  the  two  calyclne  wings,  which  sur- 
I mount  the  fruit  of  these  plants,  which  ' 
give  their  name  to  the  order  of  Dipleracete 
or  Dipterocarpece.  The  genus  consists  of ' 


lofty  trees,  abounding  In  resinous  juice, 
with  leathery  leaves,  covered  in  some 
instances  with  star-shaped  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  in  clusters,  large,  white  or 
pink,  fragrant ; the  calyx  divided  into  live 
unequal  segments,  two  of  them  Incoming 
very  large  and  leaf-like;  petals  five;  sta- 
mens numerous,  with  linear  anthers; 
ovary  with  two  ovules  in  each  of  its  three 
compartments,  included  within  the  tulie 
of  the  calyx.  Fruit  woody,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded  by  abortion,  surmounted  by  tiie 
persistent  and  enlarged  calyx.  These  trees 
are  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  where 
the  resin  is  made  use  of  medicinally,  and 
for  burning  in  torches.  D.  lavie  yields  in 
Eastern  India  and  the  Malay  Islands  a 
thin  liquid  balsam  called  wood-oil,  which 
is  employed  for  painting  ships  and  houses. 
The  resinous  fluid  Is  collected  by  cutting 
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a deep  notch  In  the  trunk  of  the  tree  near 
the  ground,  where  a Are  is  kept  until  the 
wood  Is  charred,  when  the  liquid  begins  to 
ooze  out.  This  wood-oil  is  now  Imported  ■ 
into  this  country  as  a substitute  for  balsam  I 
of  Ckipalba,  which  it  grrcatly  resembles.  I 
By  the  apidlcation  of  heat  It  becomes  ' 
concentrated  and  seml-solld.  The  resin  I 
mixed  with  damnier  is  valuable  in  pre- 
serving timber  from  the  ravages  of  white  ! 
ants,  according  to  Dr.  Wight.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

DIPTEROUS.  Having  two  wlng-Ilke  pro-  j 
cesses.  ! 

DIPTERYGIUM.  The  name  applied  to 
an  Arabian  herbaceous  plant,  with  rather 
thick  leaves,  and  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters  provided  with  bracts.  Tlie  calyx  ] 
and  corolla  four-parted ; stamens  six,  four  , 
somewhat  longer  than  the  other  two ; 
ovary  four-cornered,  one-celled,  with  a , 
cylindrical  style  and  capitate  stigma;  pod  f 
Indehlscent,  compressed,  provided  with  a i 
membranous  wing,  one-celled,  one-seeded.  ; 
This  plant  seems  to  have  nearly  equal  j 
claims  to  he  comprised  among  Cruci/era 
and  CapparidacetB.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DIPYRENA.  A genus  of  Yerbenacar, 
found  in  Chili,  and  represented  by  J9. 
glabreacens,  an  erect  rigid  bush,  with 
narrow  oblong  somewhat  fleshy  entire 
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leaves,  alternate  on  the  stems,  and  often 
arranged  in  bundles  of  four  or  five.  The 
twigs  terminated  by  a loose  spike  of  tubu- 
lar sweet-scented  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  Verbeyias  so  commonly  seen  In  our  ] 
flower-beds.  Indeed  the  plant  would  be  a , 
Verbena  were  it  not  that  the  fruit  is  com-  | 
posed  of  two  little  nuts  or  pyrenae  (whence  i 
the  name)  instead  of  four.  A still  closer  ' 
relationship  exists  between  this  plant  and  | 
Priva ; the  latter,  however,  has  an  herha-  i 
ceous  stem.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIPYRENOUS.  Containing  two  stones 
or  pyrenae. 

DIRCA.  A genus  of  Thymelaccce^ 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  perianth  : 
coloured,  somewhat  bell-shaped  and  ob- 
lique ; the  stamens  eight,  inserted  In  two 
rows  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth ; the  ovary 
onc-celled,  with  a single  pendulous  ovule. 
The  fruit  is  drupaceous.  There  is  one 
species,  D.  palicstrie,  a North  American 
shrub  called  Leather-wood,  Moose-wood, 
and  Wicopy ; the  twigs  are  used  as  thongs ; 
fruit  poisonous ; leaves  alternate  entire; 
flowers  pale  yellow,  [J.  H.  B,] 

DlRCyEA.  A genus  of  GcsneracefB,  con- 
sisting of  Brazilian  herbs  with  tuberous 
rhizomes,  and  herbaceous  stems  bearing 
large  opposite  leaves,  and  long-tubed 
showy  panicled  flowers,  often  of  a rich 
scarlet  colour.  The  group  is  typified  by 
the  species  formerly  known  as  Gesnera 
faucialis,  bulbosa^  &c.,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  great  development  of  the  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla.  [T.  M.] 


usually  much  larger  than  the  petals,  and 
the  posterior  sep^  instead  of  the  labellum, 
as  In  Habenaria  and  other  allied  genera, 
is  furnished  with  a more  or  less  evident 
hood-like  spur.  D.  grandiflora  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  terrestrial  or- 
chids, and  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Harvey  as 
the  pride  of  Table  Mountain,  where  It 
grows  in  great  profusion  on  the  borders  of 
streams  and  water  pools  which  are  dry  In 
summer,  producing  its  gorgeous  flowers 
in  February  and  March.  The  stems  grow 
two  and  a half  feet  high,  and  are  furnished 
with  a number  of  broad  grassy  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  from  one  to  four  splendid 
flow'ers,  measuring  from  three  to  five 
inches  across.  The  lateral  sepals  are  of  a 
bright  crimson,  the  dorsal  one  paler  on 
the  outside,  and  blush-coloured  and  deli- 
cately veined  with  crimson  within.  Un- 
fortunately this  plant  is  very  difficult  to 
cultivate,  and  is  therefore  not  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  our  gardens  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  It  is  beautifully  represented  in 
, Lindley's  Sertum  Orchidacemn^  t.  49.  D. 
spathulata  is  a most  remarkable  species 
from  the  long  and  slender  stalk  of  the  lip, 
which  much  exceeds  the  flower  in  length, 
and  has  a trowel-shai)cd  more  or  less 
i lacerated  apex.  Many  species  have  rose- 
; coloured  flowers,  but  In  a goodly  number 
I there  is  a charming  mixture  of  blue, 
I white,  green,  and  purple.  In  the  same 
flower.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DISANDRA.  A trailing  plant  often  seen 
in  greenhouses,  referred  by  some  botanists 
to  Sibthorpia. 


DIS.  An  Algerian  name  for  the  fibrous 
stems  of  Festuca  patula  and  Arundo  temiXf 
which  are  used  for  cordage. 

DLSA.  A numerous  genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids  peculiar  to  South  Africa  and 


Abyssinia.  The  species  vary  much  in 
habit,  but  most  agree  in  having  the  sepals 


DISCANTHUS.  A palni-like  plant  from 
the  Andes  of  Eastern  Peru,  forming  a 
genus  of  CydanthacetB.  It  has  the  long 
radical  trilld  leaves,  and  the  inflorescence 
of  a Carludovica  or  of  a Cyclanthiis,  and 
most  of  the  characters  of  the  latter  genus ; 
but  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  perianth  con- 
sisting of  distinct  disks  embracing  the 
spadix,  and  in  the  ovules  being  naked  from 
their  first  appearance.  The  lobes  of  the 
leaves  have  also  only  one  strong  rib,  and 
are  not  plicate  as  In  Cyclanthus, 

DISCARIA.  A genus  of  Rhamnacece, 
nearly  allied  to  CoUetia,  but  differing  in 
having  no  petals.  One  species,  D.  aus- 
tralie,  is  common  to  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Australia,  and  the  others  are 
, found  in  extmrtropical  South  America. 
All  of  the  six  known  species  are  spiny 
undershrubs  of  no  beauty,  some  almost 
leafless,  and  others  with  minute  oblong 
or  spathulate  smooth  leaves.  The  small 
opposite  secondary  branches  terminate  in 
a sharp  spine,  and  towards  their  base  are 
found,  in  twos  or  threes,  the  little  flowers, 
which  have  a short  beli-shaped  calyx  tube, 
and  from  four  to  five  small  scale-like  hooded 
petals.  [A.  A.  B.3 

DISCHISMA.  A genus  of  Seloginaceae, 
containing  nine  species  from  Southern 
Africa.  They  are  herbs  or  herbaceous 
shrubs,  with  linear  entire  or  dentate 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  more  or  less  hairy 
terminal  bracteate  spikes,  the  corolla  tube 
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short,  and  the  llmh  Assured  in  front,  and 
consisting  of  a eingie  four-lotx'd  lip : 
there  are  four  sub-sessiie  stamens  witli 
one-celledantliers.  [W.  c.] 

DISCIFORM.  Plat  and  circular;  the 
same  as  Orbicular.  Also  a name  given  to 
tlie  chaml>ered  pith  of  such  plants  as  tlie 
walnut. 

DI.SCIPLISE  DE  RELIGIECSE.  (Fr.) 
Amarayithua  catuialus. 

DISCOC.ACTCS.  A genus  of  Cadaeem, 
con.slsting  of  three  or  four  species, natives 
of  tlie  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  remarkable 
for  liaving  very  short  Aat  Aesliy  stems, 
wliicli  are  only  about  two  indies  in  height, 
and  from  four  to  sl.y  broad,  with  eiglit  or 
ten  ridges  bearing  at  intervals  little 
bundles  of  stiff  prickles.  Tlie  Powers  are 
produced  from  out  of  a mass  of  silky  wool 
and  slender  spines  with  whicli  tlie  plant  Is 
crowned ; they  have  a long  narrow  tulie, 
the  sepals  spreadingand  coloured,! he  |>etals 
white  and  spreading  out  very  Aat,  the 
stamens  of  different  lengths  closing  up 
the  tube  of  the  Hower,  and  the  style 
thread-like,  shorter  than  the  statnens,  and 
divided  at  the  top  Into  Avo  radiating 
stigmas.  The  Powers  of  D.  insignia  have 
a very  pleasant  odour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  orange  Powers:  while  that 
of  D.  atteoleiis  is  not  so  pleasant.  [A.  S.] 

DISCOC.\PXOS.  A genus  of  Fiimariacea;, 
distinguished  by  having  the  fruit  mem- 
branous, orbicular,  Aattened,  and  winged 
all  round.  The  Howers  arc  nearly  as  In 
Corydalia,  but  with  the  Inner  petals  united. 
It  is  a Cape  annual  with  blpliinate  leaves 
made  up  of  wedge-shaped  segments,  glau- 
cous beneath,  and  climbing  by  iheiH'tioles ; 
tlie  Powers  are  in  racemes  opiavslte  the 
leaves.  [J . T.  S.] 

DISCOCARPIITM.  A collection  of  fruits 
placed  within  a hollowed  receptacle,  as  in 
many  roseworts. 

DI.SCOIDAE.  Orbicular,  with  percepti- 
ble thickness,  slightly  convex,  and  a round- 
ed border. 

DI.SCOLOR.  Parts  having  one  surface 
of  one  colour,  and  the  other  of  another 
colour.  Also  any  green  colour  altered  by  a 
mixture  of  purple. 

DISCOPHORA.  A genus  of  Icacinneece, 
containing  a shrub  from  Guiana,  with  large 
smooth  leathery  shortly-stalked  leaves,  and 
axillary  racemes  of  small  Powers  articulat- 
ed with  the  Power-stalks.  [J.  T.  8.3 

DISCOPODICM.  The  foot  or  stalk  on 
which  some  kinds  of  disks  are  elevated. 

DI8CORTEGIA.  A name  proposed  for  a 
few  marattlaceous  ferns  including  Jlf«- 
ntUia  alata.  [T,  M.3 

DI8COSTIGMA.  Qarcinia. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.  Plants  like 
animals  are  subject  to  disea.seg  both  func- 
; tional  and  organic.  They  arise  from  varl- 
I ous  causes,  being  often  strictly  constltu- 
1 tional  atid  hereditary  ; and  freiiueutly,  on 


, the  other  hand,  induced  by  bad  food,  im- 
perfect nutriment,  depraved  atmosphere, 
defect  of  light,  &c.  A very  important  class 
again  arises  from  the  attacks  of  parasitic 
animals  and  Fungi,  while  others  are  the 
direct  consequences  of  Injury  from  ex- 
tenial  agents.  Many  of  the  objects  of  cul- 
i tlvation,  in  which  some  particular  organ 
: nr  element  of  the  plant  Is  preteniatnrally 
developed,  are  really  In  a diseased  state, 

1 the  peculiar  condition  being  Induced  arti- 
' Pclally,  or,  at  least,  encouraged  to  supply 
the  wants  of  man,  exactly  as  the  livers  of 
‘ geese  are  compelled  to  put  on  a diseased 
' action  to  afford  materials  for  the  patee. 

; The  blanched  stems  and  leafstalks  of  ce- 
i lery,  the  swollen  stems  of  kohl-rabi,  the 
enlarged  roots  of  turnips  and  carrots,  &c., 
are  all  so  many  Instances  of  diseased  ac- 
tion compelled  to  administer  to  our  neces- 
sities. 

The  study  of  vegetable  diseases  Is  essen- 
tial to  good  cultivation,  for  though  little 
can  be  done  towards  arresting  disease  in 
any  individual  plant,  much  may  be  done, 
either  rationally  or  empirically,  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  those  which  are  infec- 
tious or  contagious,  and  more  by  guarding 
against  those  conditions  which  induce 
I disease.  The  principal  maladies  to  which 
plants  are  subject  w'ill  lie  noticed  brlePy 
I under  their  respective  heads.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DISEMMA.  A genus  of  Pasn'/loracetr, 

\ closely  allied  to  Passiflora,  but  distiugulsb- 
' ed  from  It  by  the  coronet,which  consists  of  j 
an  outer  row  of  thread-like  processes,  and 
I an  inner  tube  with  longitudinal  plaits. 

! They  are  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Aus- 
tralia, and  have  entirely  the  appearance  of 
passlonPowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DISEPALDM.  A Borneo  tree  forming 
a genus  of  Anonaccce,  remarkable  for  the 
I sepals  and  the  petals  of  each  series  being 
two  only,  instead  of  three,  as  In  the  rest  of 
the  order. 

DISETTE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  Beet. 

DISK.  An  organ  Intervening  between 
the  stamens  and  ovary  ; It  assumes  many 
' forms,  the  most  common  of  which  Is  a 
ring  or  scales ; it  is  apparently  composed 
, of  metamorphosed  stamens.  Also  the  re- 
I ceptacle  of  certain  fungals,  or  the  hyme- 
i Ilium  of  others. 

J DI.SOCACTUS.  A genus  of  Cactacea,  of 
which  only  one  species  is  known.  This 
plant,  D.  bi/ormia.  Is  a native  of  Honduras, 

! and  forms  a weak  trailing  shrub  or  bush, 

' with  stem  and  older  branches  nearly  cylln- 
I drical,  gradually  tapering  upwards,  and 
I woody ; while  the  younger  branches  are 
broad  and  Pat,  with  blunt  teeth,  resem- 
I hling  leaves  in  appearance,  but  of  a succu- 
1 lent  or  Peshy  nature.  Like  most  plants  of 
I the  order.  It  has  no  real  leaves.  The  Powers 
: are  produced  singly  from  one  of  the 
notches  at  the  upper  end  of  the  young 
I branches,  and  are  characterised  by  having 
only  four  sepals  and  four  petals,  both  of  a 
I deep  pink  colour,  and  about  two  inches  in 
: length,  the  sepals  very  narrow  and  bent 
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haokwards,  and  the  petals  broader  and 
growing  so  close  together  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  length  as  to  form  a tube.  ' 
The  frnit  Is  of  a beautiful  shining  deep 
crimson  colour,  shaped  like  a little  fli> 
rence-Uask ; it  contains  numerous  seeds,  ' 
imbedded  In  a soft  pinkish  pulp,  which  has 
a sweetish  sub-acid  taste.  [A.  S.]  i 

DISOCARPUS.  A genus  of  the  spurge-  ^ 
wort  family,  composed  of  a few  tropical 
South  American  trees,  with  smooth  oval 
entire  leaves  two  or  three  Inches  long,  a i 
good  deal  like  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  ! 
and  axillary  bundles  of  small  sessile  j 
flowers  of  which  the  male  and  female  are  ] 
on  different  plants.  The  males  have  a cup-  ! 
shaped  calyx  of  flve  unequal  divisions,  no 
petals,  and  flve  sbamens ; while  the  females  ■ 
have  flve  petals,  flve  rudlinent.ary  stamens,  ; 
and  a three-lobed  ovary.  Three  species 
are  known.  The  genus  differs  from  Its 
near  allies  In  the  absence  of  i>etal8  In  the 
male  flowers,  and  the  presence  of  nidimen- 
tary  stamens  In  the  females.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DTSOOX.  A genus  of  Myopnracem,  re- 
presented by  D.  Jtoribundum,  a smooth 
slender  graceful  hush,  six  feet  high,  found 
in  South-eastern  Australia.  It  has  alter- 
nate linear  leaves,  and  a great  profusion  of 
little  bell-shaped  flowers  arranged  In  axil- 
lary clusters,  and  having  a flve-toothed 
calyx  which  does  not  grow  larger  after  the 
flower  withers,  a flve-toothed  border  to 
the  corollas,  and  four  protruding  sta- 
mens. The  fruit  is  a little  ttvo-cellcd. 
drupe  with  two  seeds.  The  nature  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  calyx  not  enlarging  after 
the  fading  of  the  flower,  are  the  most 
marked  characters.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DI8PHENIA.  A small  set  of  cyathea- 
ceous  ferns,  now  generally  included  In 
Cyrithea  Itself,  but  separated  by  some 
authors  on  account  of  the  elevated  recep-  i 
tacle  being  split  Into  two  wedge-shaped  j 
divisions.  [T.  M.] 

I DI.SPORFM.  A genus  of  Uelanthacem,  ' 
belonging  to  the  group  connecting  that 
order  with  Liliuetir,  of  which  Vvularia  is 
the  type.  The  sjiecles  which  occur  In  [ 
India  are  herbs  with  subsesslle  leaves  and  ' 
fow-llowered  axillary  peduncles,  the  peri- 
anth six-cleft,  with  each  division  keeled  ; 
and  bulging  at  the  base,  the  wholeforming  i 
an  angular  tube.  [J.  T.  8.]  | 

DISSECTED.  Cut  Into  many  deep  lobes.  | 

DISSEPIMENTS.  The  partitions  In  a 
fruit  caused  by  the  adhesion  of  the  sides  j 
of  carpcllary  leaves.  — , SPCRIOUS.  Any  i 
partitions  In  fruit  which  have  not  the 
origin  just  expl.tlned. 

DIS.SOMERIA.  A genus  of  Homnliacem, 
represented  by  a shrub  native  of  Western 
tropical  Africa,  the  parts  of  whose  flowers 
arc  arrange*!  In  fours,  the  eight  petals 
alternate  with  as  many  glands ; the  sta- 
mens numerous,  in  eight  bundles  oppossito  , 
to  the  petals,  the  nnfherlohes  separated 
by  a thick  fleshy  connective : ovary  one- ' 


relied  ; styles  four  or  three.  Fruit  Inde- 
nlsccnt,  seeds  few  by  alxjrtion.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DISSOTHHIX.  A genus  of  the  composite 
family  found  lu  Brazil.  D.  Ourducri,  the 
only  species,  is  a slender  annual  herb,  a 
foot  and  a half  high,  with  erect  stems 
terminating  In  a loose  panicle  of  small  ' 
flower-heads,  and  furnished  with  stalked  1 
nearly  oval  leaves  toothed  at  the  margin, 
opposite  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and 
alternate  above.  Each  flower-head  has 
from  flve  to  eight  tubular  flve-toothed  I 
florets,  enclosed  in  an  Involucre  formed  I 
of  two  series  of  lance-shai>ed  scales.  The  I 
achencs  arc  flve-angled.aiid  crowned  with  ' 
a pappus  of  numerous  hairs  of  two  sorts,  ! 
the  greater  proportion  capillary,  but  flve  j 
longer  than  the  rest,  more  rigid,  and  cor-  i 
responding  to  the  angles  of  the  achenes.  | 
The  nature  of  the  papi-us  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  genus  from  Stevia,  to  which  It  is 
most  nearly  allied.  [A.  A.  B.j 

DISSOTIS.  A genus  of  West  African 
melastomaceous  herbs,  nearly  allied  to 
Osbeckia,  fniin  which  It  differs  in  having 
dissimilar  stamens.  The  few  known  siic- 
cies  are  erect  herbs  one  to  three  feet  high, 
with  opposite  lance-shaped  three  to  flve- 
nerved  leaves,  which  as  well  as  the  four- 
sided  stems,  are  clothed  with  soft-spread- 
ing hairs.  The  rosy  or  purple  flowers 
geuerally  In  threes  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  and  about  an  inch  across,  have  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  beset  with  hairj’  tuber- 
cles, and  Its  border  flve-toothed ; flve 
rounded  petals  : and  ten  stamens,  the  latter 
of  two  sorts,  the  flve  opposite  the  petals 
having  their  anthers  joined  to  the  filament 
by  a long  slender  connective,  while  those 
opposite  the  calyx  teeth  have  a very  short  or 
almost  obsolete  connective.  D.  Irvinyiana, 
a pretty  species  found  in  AbbeoWuta,  is 
now  cultivated  in  England.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DISTEGANTHUS.  The  name  of  a para- 
sitical bromellaceous  plant,  with  yellow 
flowers,  which  have  a six-parted  perianth, 
the  three  inner  divisions  of  which  form  a 
kind  of  spiral  tutie  below,  while  above 
they  are  petal-llke  and  somewhat  concave ; 
stamens  six,  thick,  hidden  by  the  scales  of 
the  Inner  divisions  of  the  perianth  ; style 
twisted  at  the  base,  divided  above  into 
papillose  convolute  stigmas.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DISTEGOCARPU8.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  a few  Japanese  species  of  horn- 
lieam,  Carpinus,  which  differ  from  the 
others  in  having  the  bracts  of  the  male 
catkins  narrowed  into  a stalk.  In  other 
resiiects  they  are  very  like  the  common 
hornbeam  of  our  shrubix'rles.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DISTEPHANDS.  A genus  of  shrubs  of 
the  composite  family  from  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar,  nearly  related  to  Venumia,  and 
differing  in  having  apjicndlculate  apices  to 
the  scales  of  the  Involucre.  Of  the  three 
known  species,  the  most  common  is  D. 
•jpojmlifnlins,  a bush  with  stalked  oval 
pointed  leaves  covered  on  both  surfaces 
with  soft  white  pubescence.  The  flower- 
heads,  each  about  half  an  inch  In  diameter, 
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are  numerous,  and  disposed  In  terminal 
corymbs  ; the  Horets  being  numerous  and 
all  tubular.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DISTICH  I A.  A genus  of  JitucacesB,  from 
elevated  tal>le-Iand  in  Peru,  forming  small 
tufted  plants  with  dichotomous  stems, 
subulate  distichous  leaves  sheathing  at 
I the  base,  and  a six-parted  periantli  with 


; Uiree  stamens. 


[j.  T.  a] 


DISTICHia  A name  at  one  time  applied 
I to  a few  terrestrial  orchids  of  India  and 
i Mauritius,  now  shown  by  Dr.  Llndley  to 
; belong  to  LipurUs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I DISTICHOPS.  'When  parts  are  arranged 
1 In  two  rows,  the  one  opposite  to  the  other, 
as  the  florets  of  many  grasses. 

‘ DISTICTia  A genus  of  Bignoniacem, 

1 containing  a few  species,  natives  of  Amo- 
I rlca  and  the  West  Indies.  They  are  slcn- 
' der  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite  petio- 
late  leaves,  sometimes  trifoliate,  more 
generally  doubly  bifoliate ; the  apex  of  the 
; petiole  is  commonly  produced  into  a ten- 
I dril.  The  white  flowers  are  in  terminal 
1 few-flowered  racemose  panicles,  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  cut  into  five  unequal  round- 
I ish  lobes,  and  enclosing  four  dldynamous 
, stamens,  with  the  fllaments  kneed  and 
I hairy  on  the  Inner  surface  of  the  angle ; 

I the  flfth  is  sterile.  CW.  0.] 

DI8THACTILB.  Divided  Into  two  parts 
; as  If  torn  asunder,  like  the  connective  of 
some  anthers. 

DI8TYLI8.  A genus  of  (JoodenUicefB, 
found  on  the  West  coast  of  Australia,  and 
containing  only  a single  species.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a flve-parted  calyx 
adnate  to  the  ovary ; a flve-parted  spreatl- 
ing  somewhat  bilabiate  corolla,  the  seg- 
ments of  which  have  winged  margins  and 
the  tube  cleft  behind.  There  are  live  dis- 
tinct stamens  and  a bipartite  style.  The 
fruit  Is  a capsule,  which  Is  crowned  l)y  the 
permanent  calyx.  B.  Berardiana  Is  an  an- 
nual plant,  with  alternate  toothed  leaves, 
and  yellow  axillary  solitary  flowers  on 
long  footstalks.  CH.  U.] 

DI8TYLIUM.  An  evergreen  tree,  native 
of  Japan,  belonging  to  the  order  of  witch- 
i hazels.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  per- 
fect, having  stamens  and  pistils ; while 
others  have  stamens  only  or  pistils  only. 
One  marked  character  lmi)lied  by  the  name, 
is  the  presence  of  two  cylindrical  erect  ap- 
, pendages,  the  styles,  which  remain  at- 
I tached  to  the  fruit.  [G.  D.] 

i DITA8SA.  A considerable  genus  of 
I Aeclepiadacetr,  containing  nearly  forty 
species  of  small  twining  or  erect  under- 
I shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America.  They 
' have  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  and  small 
whitish  interpetlolar  flowers,elther  solitary 
or  umbellate,wlth  rotate  live-cleft  corollas ; 
1 the  staminal  crown  double,  its  outer  whorl 
I consisting  of  flve  linear  or  ovate-acuminate 
' lubes ; and  its  inner  of  flve  generally  shorter 
\ leaflets  opposite  the  outer  lobes : the  folli- 
{ cles  are  long,  round,  and  smooth.  [W.  C.3 


DITAXIS.  A genus  of  Euphorbiaceai, 
comprising  abont  seven  species,  which 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  America, 
south  of  Mexico.  They  are  white-barked 
shnibs,  with  alternate  entire  or  flnely- 
toothed  lance-shaped  or  oboval  leaves,  and 
have  small  green  flowers,  either  male  and 
female  on  the  same,  or  on  different  plants, 
and  arranged  in  little  axillary  racemes  or 
cymes.  The  males  have  a calyx  of  flve  deep 
divisions,  flve  fringed  petals,  and  ten  sta- 
mens arranged  In  a candelabra-like  manner 
in  two  tiers,  their  fllaments  united  below 
Into  a column,  round  the  base  of  which  is 
a disk  of  flve  glands ; the  females  are  nearly 
similar,  having  calyx  and  corolla;  and  a 
three-lobed  hairy  or  nearly  smooth  ovary, 
crowned  with  a three-forked  style.  A pur- 
plish colouring  matter  Is  found  In  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  some  species.  The 
calyx-leaves  do  not  overlap  in  the  buds , 
this  serves  to  distinguish  the  genus  from 
.JutropAa  and  other  of  its  allies.  [A-A.B.] 

DITTANDER.  Lepidium  lati/olium. 

DITTANY.  Cunila  mariana,  — , BAS- 
TARD. Dictamnns  Fraxinella.  — , OP 
CRETE.  Origanum  Biclanmus. 

DIURNAL,  DIURNU8.  Enduring  but 
for  a day,  as  the  flower  of  Tigridia. 

DIURIS.  A genus  of  terrestrial  tuber- 
ous-rooted orchids  found  In  Australia  and 
Tasm.ani.0.  They  are  slender  herbs,  having 
stems  one  to  two  feet  high,  furnished  be- 
low with  several  grassy  leaves,  and  ter- 
minating in  a loose  raceme  of  pretty 
flowers,  which  are  usually  of  a rich  yellow 
colour  marked  with  purple  spots : more 
rarely  white  or  purple.  The  two  lateral 
sepals  are  long  and  narrow,  suggesting  the 
generic  name— from  the  Greek,  signifying 
two  tails.  The  lip  is  triiobed,  and  the 
column  Is  funilshed  on  either  side  with  a 
short  erect  petal-like  appendage.  Four  of 
the  species  are  well  represented  in  Dr. 
Hooker’s  Flora  of  TatmanUi.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIVARICATE,  divaricating.  Strag- 
gling, spreading  abruptly,  aud  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  such  as  140.° 

DIVERSIFLOROUS.  'When  a plant  or 
inflorescence  bears  flowers  of  two  or  more 
sorts. 

DIVIDIVI.  The  astringent  pods  of  Cms- 
alpinia  coriaria. 

DIVI  LADNER.  A Cinghalese  tree,  Ta- 
bem(emontana  dichotoma. 

D'JURNANG.  A natural  secretion  of  the 
fruit  of  Calamus  Draco,  commonly  known 
as  Dragon's-blood. 

DOBERA.  The  latinised  fonn  of  an 
Arabic  name  for  a tree  with  opposlte- 
j stalked  leaves,  whose  stalks  are  thickened, 
and  of  a yellow  colour,  and  whose  flowers 
grow  in  terminal  panicles,  and  have  a four- 
toothed calyx,  four  petals,  and  four  sta- 
mens with  the  fllaments  combined  below 
Into  a tube,  and  having  four  little  scales 
between  them  and  the  petals ; the  ovary  Is 
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superior,  and  becomes  an  orate  fleshy  one- 
sceded  edible  warted  fruit.  The  genus  Is 
referred  to  the  Salvador acece.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DOBIXKA.  An  Eastern  Himalayan  bush 
of  the  maple  family.  It  grows  to  about 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  has  opposite  stalked 
lance-shaped  or  oral  toothed  loares,  and 
minute  flowers,  male  and  female  on  the 
same  plant,  disixjsed  in  long  terminal 
panicles.  The  males  hare  a four-toothed  j 
bell-shaped  calyx,  four  oblong  clawed 
petals,  and  eight  stamens.  The  females  j 
arc  quite  naked,  and  sit  on  the  middle  of  a ; 
thin  yellowish  beautifully-reined  bract, 
which  Is  nearly  round,  and  about  half  an 
Inch  In  diameter.  The  circumstance  of  the  ' 
female  flower  arising  from  near  the  middle 
of  a veined  bract  is  highly  curious,  and  \ 
not  paralleled  In  the  family,  nor  Is  it  met } 
with  In  any  family  more  nearly  related  f 
than  that  of  the  lime  tree.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DOCK.  The  common  name  for  Tlnmex. — 
GHOVE,  Rumex  AVmolapatAuTTi,— WATER, 
Rumex  Hydrolapathum, 

DODAUTIA  orientaKa  is  an  erect  glabrous 
herb  with  stfflf  rusb-llke  very  spreading 
branches,  and  few  small  leaves,  forming  a 
genus  of  Srrophulariace(Pt  with  flowers 
much  like  those  of  the  smaller  Aut/rrftt- 
nttms,  but  with  a globular  capsule  opening 
In  two  short  nearly  equal  valves.  If  Is  a 
nativeof  thedry  saline  steppes  of  southern 
Russia. 

DODDER.  Ouscuta. 

DODDER-CAKE.  An  oil  cake  made  from 
the  refuse  of  Camelina  sativa. 

DODDEU-LATTRELS.  A name  applied 
by  Lindley  to  the  Cassythacerp. 

DODECA.  In  Greek  compounds=12, 

I DODECAS.  A genus  of  Xj/fAroccfc  from 
Surinam.  It  consists  of  glabrous  shrubs 
wltli  four-angled  branches,  opposite  ol>- : 
long-obovate  entire  leaves,  and  axillary 
usually  one-flowered  peduncles  ; the  calyx  | 
Is  urceolate  with  a four-cleft  spreading  ■ 
limb,  the  petals  four,  small  and  round,  | 
and  the  stamens  twelve.  [J.  T.  S.]  | 

DODECATHEON.  A genus  ot  Primn- 1 
lacerr,  known  by  the  reflexed  segments 
of  the  deeply-cleft  corolla,  and  the  cylin- 
drical capsule  opening  at  the  apex  by  five 
teeth.  They  are  smooth  perennial  herbs, 
with  flbrous  roots,  and  rosettes  of  oblong  ! 
or  obovate  root  leaves ; the  scape  Is  simple,  ' 
bearing  an  umbel  of  large  nodding  rose- 
purple  or  white  flowers,  with  long  reflexed 
segments,  and  five  short  mon^elphous  I 
filaments  with  long  anthers  which  are  ox- ! 
serted  and  form  a slender  cone.  The  well-  j 
' known  American  Cowslip,  D.  Meadia^ 
grows  in  woods  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
. Xorth  America.  In  the  Western  States,  ; 
I where  It  Is  more  common,  it  Is  called 
1 the  Shooting  Star.  The  name,  signifying 
twelve  divinities,  Is  one  of  fanciful  appli- 
cation. [J.  T.  S.J 

I DODONiEA.  A genus  of  viscous  shrubs 


of  the  order  Sapindacece,  comprising  about 
ninety  species,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  are  found  in  extratropical  Australia, 
and  the  remainder  are  thinly  scattered 
over  other  tropical  countries.  Pew  of  them 
exceed  ten  feet  in  height,  and  almost  all 
have  their  leaves  more  or  less  covered 
with  a clammy  gum.  In  the  most  c.om- 
monlydlffused  group  theseorgans  are  lance- 
shap^  or  spathulate  ; in  another  they  arc 
linear;  in  a third  they  are  wedge-shaped 
and  toothed ; while  In  a fourth  they  are 
pinnate,  made  up  of  numerous  little  wedge- 
shaped  or  linear  leaflets.  The  apetalous 
flowers  are  unisexual  or  polygamous, 
arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or 
pan  ides.  The  fruits  are  iuembranous,wi  th 
their  angles  pn>duccd  Into  thin  papery 
rounded  wings.  The  leaves  of  D.  vwcosa, one 
of  the  most  widely  diffused  species,  have  a 
somewhat  sour  and  bitter  taste,  and  the 
plant  Is  from  this  circumstance,  called  in 
Jamaica,  Switch  Sorrel.  According  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  this  plant  Is  known  in  Tahiti  as 
Apirl,  and  ‘ fillets  of  it  were  once  used  for 
binding  round  the  beads  and  waists  of 
victors  after  a battle,  and  during  the  pur- 
suit of  the  vanquished.’  The  leaves  of  I). 
Thunbergiana,  a native  of  South  Africa, 
are  said  to  be  used  against  fevers,  and  as  a 
purgative.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of 
Dodoons,  a Belgian  botanist  and  pliysi- 
cian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  [A.  A.  B.} 

DODRANS  (adj.  DODRANTALIS).  Nine 
Inches,  or  the  space  between  the  thumb 
and  the  little  finger  separated  as  widely 
as  possible. 

DOGBANES.  A name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  Apocynacew: 

DOGBERRY-TREE.  Comns  sanguinecL 

DOG  MERCURY.  Mercwrialis. 

DOG-POISON.  JEthuaa  Cynapiu^n. 

DOG*S-BANE.  A common  name  for 
Apocynnm  ; also  Aconitnvn  Cynoctonum. 

DOG’S-CHOP.  Meaemirryanthemum  cant- 
nnm, 

DOGWOOD.  A common  name  for  Cor- 
nua. — , AMERICAN.  Cornua  jUrrida, 

— , BLACK.  Piscidia  carthaginenaia.  — , 
JAMAICA.  Piscidia  Erythrina,  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES.  Jackaoiiia  acopnria.  — , 
TASMANIAN  or  VICTORIAN.  Bedfordia 
aalicina.  — , WHITE.  Piacidia  Erythrina, 

DOH.  A Javanese  name  for  the  horse-  ' 
hair-like  fibres  of  the  Gomutl  palm,  8a-  I 
guerua  aacchari/er.  | 

DOLABRIFORM.  FIeshy,nearly8traight,  ! 
Bomcwliat  terete  at  the  base,  compressed 
towards  the  upper  end  ; one  border  tliick  ' 
and  straight,  the  other  enlarged,  convex, 
and  thin. 

DOLIA.  A genus  of  Eolanacera,  con- 
taining a few  South  American  littoral 
plants  with  the  habit  of  some  of  the 
smaller  maritime  Chenopodiacefp.  Heatb- 
like  branched  shrubs  with  fleshy  linear 
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leaves  and  small  flowers,  with  salver- 
sliaped  corollas,  and  eight  or  ten  ovaries 
variously  united.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DOLIOHANDRA.  A small  genus  of 
Bignmuncca,  Inhabiting  extratroplcal  parts 
of  Brazil,  and  remarkable  as  the  only 
known  climber  of  the  order  having  a cap- 
sule the  partition  of  which  runs  In  a con- 
trary direction  to  that  of  the  valves.  In 
habit  It  much  resembles  Uacfadyena,  the 
branches  being  climbing,  the  leaves  either 
trifoliate  or  conjugate,  and  furnished 
with  tendrils,  and  the  flowers  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves;  the  calyx  is  spathaceons; 
the  corolla  Is  long  and  tubular,  whilst  the 
stamens  (four  In  number  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  a fifth),  as  wen  as  the  stigma,  pro- 
ject beyond  the  corolla.  The  typical  si>e- 
cies  Is  D.  cynanchoidet.  [B.  S.j 

DOLICHANDRONE.  A small  genus  of 
blgnonlaceous  trees,  inhabiting  tropical 
Asia  and  Australia.  Their  leaves  are  either 
simple  or  Impari-plnnato,  and  the  leaflets 
either  ovate,  lanceolate,  or.  In  V.  flU/onnia 
of  New  Holland,  reduced  to  very  narrow 
linear  bodies.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
arranged  in  panicles ; the  calyx  Is  spathar 
ccous,  and  the  corolla  has  a tube  twice  or 
thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  sta- 
mens are  four  in  number,  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  a fifth  ; the  fruit  is  a flat  cap- 
sule opening  at  the  margin,  but  l>elng  divi- 
ded by  a partition,  which  runs  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  the  valves.  Some  of  the 
Asiatic  species  yield  timber.  [B.  S.] 

DORICHOS.  A genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  which  for  the  most  part  have  twin- 
ing stems.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
species  are  known,  and  are  found  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  plants,  formerly  called  D. 
Labkib  l,Lahtab  vulgaris),  D.  sineTisis  {Vigaa 
aiimixis),  D.  bulbostia  (Pachyrkizus  augnUi- 
tus),  D.  Caijavg  ( Vigna  Catjang),  all  produce 
edible  legumes  and  pulses.  Tlie  species  of 
Dolichos  have  trifoliate  leaves;  and  their 
flowers  are  produced,  either  solitary  or  in 
racemes,  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 
The  pods  are  generally  more  or  less  flat- 
tened, and  neither  winged  nor  prominently 
nerved. 

J3.  seaguipcdalis  Is  a native  of  the  West 
I Indies  and  tropical  South  America,  but  is 
I cultivated  In  warm  sheltered  places  In 
France,  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  French  call  It  Dolic  asp^ge. 
It  has  smooth  twining  stems,  six  or  eiglit 
! feet  In  height,  with  large  egg-shaped 
1 pointed  leaflets,  and  yellowish-green 
flowers.  Its  pods  are  from  a foot  to  a foot 
and  a half  long,  cylindrical  and  pendulous, 
and  of  a shining  light-green  colour,  con- 
taining from  seven  to  ten  kidnej-shaped 
seeds.  The  young  or  green  pods  of  this 
plant  are  cooked  and  used  as  a table  vege- 
table, and,  being  without  the  tough  parch- 
I ment-llke  skin  of  the  common  pea-pod, 
I they  form  an  excellent  dish.  D.  tubernstis, 
' a uativo  of  Martinique,  has  a fleshy  tu- 


t  berous  root,  which  the  inhabitants  cook 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  they  also  use  the 
pulse  for  the  same  purjiose.  It  has  a 
shrubby  stem,  with  twining  branches,  and 
leaves  with  roundish-pointed  leaflets.  B. 

' unijionis  Is  an  annual  plant  having  an 
I erect  stem  and  twining  branches,  with 
I leaves  composed  of  three  egg-shaped  leaf- 
' lets,  and  yellow  flowers,  which  produce 
' narrow  flat  ixids  curved  something  like  a 
' reaper’s  sickle,  and  covered  with  soft  hairs. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  It  Is  grown  for  food  under  the  name 
j of  Horse  Gram.  [A.  S.] 

i DOLIOCARPUS.  A small  genus  of  dllle- 
ntads,  consisting  of  about  half  a-dozen 
species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  climbing 
; shrubs.  Inhabitants  of  tropical  South  Ame- 
I rlca.  It  Is  closely  allied  to  Delima,  but  the 
, leaves  are  not  rough,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  sides  Instead  of  the 
ends  of  the  branches : l>esldes  which,  the 
fruit  Is  pulpy  and  does  not  burst  oi>en 
, when  ripe.  1).  Calinca  Is  a climbing  shrub 
1 with  woody  stems,  having  oblong  pointed 
I Ic-aves,  and  small  white  flowers  collected 
Into  dense  heads,  a portion  only  perfect, 
the  rest  being  male  or  female.  The  fruit 
Is  a small  fleshy  shining  berry.  [A.  a] 

DOLOMTiEA.  A genus  of  Commsita, 
nearly  related  to  Saussurea,  but  differing 
j In  the  pappus-hairs  being  rough  Instead  of 
' feathery.  V.  viaeroceyliala.the  only  known 
1 species.  Is  a perennial  stemless  herb  found 
at  elevations  of  10,0(X)  to  Ll.cmo  feet  In 
N.  W.  India ; It  has  pinnately  parted  much- 
lobed  leaves  clothed  with  white  domi  be- 
neath, while  the  centre  of  the  plant  is 
occupied  by  a cluster  of  shortly-stalked 
! flower-heads,  each  an  Inch  or  more  in 
j length,  and  furnished  with  an  Involucre 
of  numerous  lance-shaped  scales,  which 
I enclose  many  purplish  tubulons  florets. 
I -According  to  Royle,  It  Is  used  by  the 
I Inhabitants  of  the  hills  In  their  rellgl- 
I ous  ceremonies,  and  Is  called  by  them 
Googlan.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DOMBA-OIL.  A fragrant  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Calophyllum  Inophyllum. 

DOMBETACE.1E.  A tribe  of  plants  In- 
cluded in  the  natural  order  nytineriacea-. 
j The  petals  are  flat ; stamens  flfleen  to 
I forty,  united  at  their  base,  usually  some 
' of  them  sterile.  Ovarj'  with  live  or  many 
I cells,  having  two  or  more  ovules  In 
' each.  Fnilt  a capsule ; embryo  within 
fleshy  albumen.  Trees  or  shrubs  growing 
! In  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  'World. 
' In  this  tribe  are  Included  the  genera, 
Pentapetes,  Brotera,  Dmnbeya,  Melhania, 
I Astrapcea,  and  a few  others.  [J.  H.  B.] 

j DOMBEYA.  A genus  of  handsome 
I African  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  Bylt- 
neria  family,  a goodly  number  of  them 
cultivated  In  plant  stoves  for  the  sake  of 
their  handsome  foliage  and  Dowers.  They 
^ are  found  in  the  greatest  number  In  Mada- 
i gascar  and  Mauritius,  and  extend  as  far 
j north  as  Abyssinia.  The  leaves  are  often 
I like  those  of  the  maple  or  the  plane,  but 
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In  some  are  much  smaller,  heart-shaped 
and  nearly  entire ; while  the  llowers  are 
borne  In  axillary  cymes  or  umbels,  each 
flower  being  supported  by  an  Involucre  of 
three  small  leaves  which  fall  early.  It 
ha.s  a flve-parted  calyx,  live  petals,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  stamens,  accompanied 
by  live  filiform  or  strap-shaped  sterile  ones, 
all  slightly  united  at  the  base  Into  a ring. 
The  fruits  are  little  hairy  five-celled  cai>- 
sules.  Rojies  and  various  sorts  of  cordage 
are  made  in  Madagascar  from  the  bark  of 
1).  platanifolia,  as  well  as  from  some  other 
of  the  species.  D.  mollis  has  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  three-lobed  at  the  apex, 
covered  with  a soft  dense  down,  and  Its 
rose-coloured  llowers  with  narrow  petals, 
are  disposed  In  dense  stalked  umbels,  and 
smell  like  hawthorn.  The  genus  bears  the 
name  of  M.  Dombey,  a French  botanist 
and  traveller  In  S.  America.  [A.  A.  B.J 

DOMPTE-VEMN.  (Fr.)  Yinceloxicum 
ojjlcmale. 

DONALDIA.  A genus  of  8.  American  be- 
goni.ads  whose  stamlnate  flowers  have  two, 
and  pistillate  five  sepals;  antherselongated, 
with  a dark-brown  small  connective,  the 
filaments  not  united;  the  style  Is  persis- 
tent, Its  branches  furnished  with  a con- 
tinuous papillose  hand,  which  makes  three 
: spiral  turns;  theplacentas  are  split  length- 
wise. There  are  two  species,  vi?..,  I>.  vlmi- 
folia  and  V.  Ottonis,  both  formerly  Included 
In  Begonia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DOKATIA.  A genus  of  SaxifragacetB 
from  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens;  small  herbs 
resembling  Saxifraga  granilandica,  with 
. tufted  stems,  and  thick  linear  lanceolate 
I obtu.se  glabrous  leaves  having  wool  In 
their  axils;  flowers,  terminal,  sessile, 
white,  with  the  calyx  tube  adhering  to 
1 the  ovary, and  the  limb  four  or  five-toot  bed, 
j and  having  eight  or  ten  petals.  [J.  T.  S.] 

j DOSDIA.  Hacquetia. 

j DONDI.SIA.  The  name  applied  to  an 
Indian  shmbof  the  order  CiacAonocccp.  The 
tube  of  the  corolla  Is  llmxl  with  rigid  hook- 
ed hairs  ; Us  limb  Is  divided  Into  five  acute 
, loltes ; stamens  five.  Inserted  Into  the  throat 
of  the  corolla;  stylo  thread-like  dilated  In 
the  middle ; stigma  ovate.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BONIA.  The  name  sometimes  applied 
to  an  American  genus  of  yellow-flowered 
composite  plants,  better  known  a.s  Grin- 
dclia.  It  has  been  also  applied  to  CUanr 
thus. 

DONKEAERIA.  A garden  name  some- 
times applied  to  Cenirudenia. 

DOXZELLI.\.  A genus  of  polypetalous 
dicotyledons,  established  by  Tenure  on  a 
shrub  grown  in  the  idant-houses  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Naples.  It  Is,  however, 

> so  lmi)orfectly  described,  that  It  has  not 
I been  recognisetl  In  our  own  collections.  j 

I DOOB  or  DOORBA.  Indian  names  for 
I Cgnodon  Vaetijlem,  which  Is  there  a fodder  i 
I grass.  I 

I 


' DOODIA.  .\  group  of  polyiiodiaceous 
ferns  related  to  Wondirardia,  with  wliich  ■ 
they  are  Incorporatetl  by  many  modern  bot- 
anists notwithstanding  considerable  differ-  ! 
ences  of  size,  habit,  and  aspect.  They  differ 
from  Woodwardia  chiefly  In  having  super-  ' 
flclal  Instead  of  sunken  sorl,  and  In  having  ' 
file  Indusla  less  convex  or  vaulted,  and 
; more  lunate.  These  differences  seem  rather 
1 to  Indicate  sectional  than  generic  dlstlnc- 
tlob-  [T.  M.] 

DOOGHAN.  Myristica  spuria, 

IIOOLOO.  A kind  of  rhubarb. 

BOON  A zeijlanica  Is  a large  resinous  i 
dipteraceous  tree  with  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers In  panicles.  Three  of  the  five  sepals  i 
of  Its  flowers  are  larger  than  the  other  j 
two,  and  Increase  In  size  after  the  fall  of  ! 
the  corolla ; the  petals  are  united  at  the  ' 
base;  there  are  sixteen  stamens  In  two  | 
rows  with  dilated  filaments,  and  fonr-slded 
anthers  with  a club-shaped  appendage ; 
ovary  three-celled,  six-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DOOl’ADA.  Indian  Copal  or  Piney  Var- 
nish, a resin  obtained  from  Valeria  indiea. 

DOORA.  Sorghum  mdgare.  i 

DOORNIA  A genus  of  Pniidnuncctr,  na- 
tive of  Bourbon  or  Sladagascar,  having 
the  appearance  of  screw  pines.  The  fe- 
male flowers,  which  alone  are  known,  are  i 
seated  on  a branched  spadix,  and  consist 
of  ovaries  arranged  In  groups  of  three  or 
four.  The  fruit  consists  of  a number  of 
fibrous  or  woody  drupes  arranged  in 
groups,  and  separated  from  neighbouring 
jiarcols  by  a fibrous  material.  These  col- 
lections of  drujies  form  slx-slded  conical  f 
masses  on  a common  stalk.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I Doorwa.  CynodoH  Dactylon,  a fodder 
, grass  of  India. 

DOOR-WEED.  Polygonum  avlculare. 

DOR.\DILLE.  (Fr.)  Asplenium, 

DOR.ATOMETRA.  a genus  of  began  lads, 

' consisting  of  East  Indian  undershrubs, 
whose  stamlnate  flowers  have  four,  and 
j whose  pistillate  llowers  five  sepals ; the 
amlKTs  are  short,  rounded  on  both  ?ldes, 
with  united  fllanients  ; the  style  is  persis- 
j tent,  its  branches  surroutided  by  a contln- 
I uou.s  papillose  band  which  makes  two  spi- 
ral turns;  the  placentas  are  undlvidetl  and 
stalked,  their  transverse  sections  cordate- 
ovate  acute.  The  seed-vessels  have  three 
e<iual  wings,  and  arc  attenuated  at  the 
apex.  There  Is  only  one  species,  D.  Wtillirh- 
iana,  which  has  been  separated  from  Ite- 
goniti.  _ [J.  H.  B.] 

DORELLE.  (Fr.)  Linosyris  vulgaris. 

DORKMA.  A genus  of  Vmbellifertr  or 
Apiactx.  comprising  certain  Persian  herbs 
with  branching  proliferous  umbels,  and 
flowers  Imbedded  In  a woolly  substance, 
but  having  no  involucre ; the  calyx  Is 
slightly  toothed  at  the  margin.  The  fruit 
Is  compre.-ised,  surrounded  by  a broad 
border,  and  marked  on  the  hack  by  five 
ridges,  the  three  central  ones  thread-like,  ' 
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and  more  prominent  than  the  two  lateral ; i 
oil  channels  four,  on  the  Inner  surface  of 
each  half  of  the  fruit.  J).  amnwniacum 
furnishes  the  drug  now  known  as  amrao- 
nlacum.  It  is  a native  of  Persia,  and 
abounds  In  a milky  juice  which  exudes 
upon  the  slightest  puncture  lieliig  made, 
and  dries  upon  the  stem  In  little  rounded 
lumps,  or  tears  as  they  are  called.  This 
gum  resin  Is  used  .as  a stimulant  expector- 
ant, and  ns  an  extcm.al  application,  but  Its 
powers  are  not  great.  The  amniotiiacum 
of  the  ancients  Is  said  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  Ferula  tinffitana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

i DORIXE.  (Fr.)  Chrysoeplenium. 

\ noRITIS.  A small  genus  of  caulescent 
\ epiphytal  orchids  found  In  Cochin-china 
j and  New  Guinea.  They  have  ovate  or  ol>- 
I long  leaves,  and  axillary  panicles  of  small 
\ white  or  purple  flowers.  The  sepals  are 
oblong,  the  lateral  ones  decurrent  with 
the  column : the  petals,  nearly  Cfiual  and 
I wedge-shaped:  the  Up  trifld,  with  a long 
' claw  attached  by  an  elastic  joint  to  the 
I produced  foot  of  the  column,  and  the  two 
■ bllobed  pollen  masses  are  borne  on  the 
, end  of  a long  slender  caudicle  attached  to 
I an  ovate  gland.  [A.  A.  B.] 

j DORONICTJM.  A family  of  herbaceous 
perennials  belonging  to  the  order  of  com- 
pound flowers.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are 
destitute  of  a pappus,  while  those  of  the 
disk  have  a hairy  pappu-s.  D.  Pardaliancheg, 
though  enumerated  among  British  plants, 
is  not  generally  considered  to  be  indigen- 
ous to  the  soil.  It  is  to  be  found  In  waste 
ground  near  houses  In  several  parts  of  Eng- 
I land,  and  yet  more  frequently  in  Scotland. 
Under  the  name  of  Pardalianehes,  or  Leo- 
pard’s-bane.lt  had  the  reputation  of  posses- 
sing ‘ virtues  so  ambiguous,’  says  Gerardo, 
‘and  so  doubtfull : yea,  and  so  full  of  con- 
troversies, that  I dare  not  to  commit  that 
to  the  world  which  I have  re.ad.  It  Is  re- 
ported and  affirmed  that  It  kllleth  pan- 
thers, swine,  wolves,  and  all  kindes  of 
Wilde  beasts,  being  given  them  with  flesh. 
Theophrastus  salth  th.at  It  kllleth  cattle, 
shee|>e.  oxen,  and  all  fower-footed  beasts 
within  the  coinpa,sse  of  a day:  yet  he 
writeth  further,  that  the  roote  being 
dnmke  Is  a remedle  against  the  stingings 
of  scorpions,  which  sheweth  that  this 
hertie  or  the  roote  thereof  Is  not  deadly  to 
man,  but  to  divers  beasts  onely,  which 
thing  also  Is  found  out  by  trlall  and  mani- 
fest experience:  for  Conradus  Gesncrus, 
a man  In  our  time  singularly  learned,  and 
a moat  diligent  searcher  of  many  things, 
sheweth  that  he  himself.  In  a certain  epistle 
written  to  Adolphus  Occo,  hath  often- 
times Inwardly  taken  the  route  heereof 
greene,  drle,  whole,  preserved  with  honle, 
and  also  la>aten  to  jtowder,  and  that 
even  on  the  very  same  day  In  which  he 
wrote  these  things,  he  had  dmnke,  with 
wanne  water,  two  drams  of  the  rootes 
made  Into  flue  powder,  neither  felt  he  any 
hurt  thereby.’  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  leopards  and  other  ‘fower-footed 
beasts'  were  poisoned  with  aconite,  one 


I of  the  author’s  synonyms  for  Pnrdalinn-  \ 
ehi't : while  the  human  experimentalist 
found  the  powdered  root  of  the  latter 
plant  Inert.  Leopard's-bane  Is  a robust 
plant,  with  large  roughish  leaves  and  con- 
spicuous yellow  flower-heads.  There  are 
several  species  natives  of  Eiirope  or  Asia, 
some  of  which  are  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental plants.  French,  Doronic : Gernian, 
Gemsenwurz.  [C.  A.  J.]  | 

DORSIFEROUS.  Bearing  something  on  , 
the  back.  ^ 

DORSTENIA.  A genns  of  moraceons  ^ 
plniits  naiiicd  after  Dorsten,  a German 
I author.  It  Is  associated  with  mullierrles 
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and  figs.  The  genus  has  a flat  and  some-  i 
what  concave  receptacle  hearing  nunterous  ' 
flowers.  The  staralnate  flowers  have  no  ! 
pcriaiith,  but  two  or  more  stamens.  The  ' 
pistillate  flowers  are  also  without  a iH>rl- 
anth  I the  ovary  Isone-cclled  with  a lateral  | 
style  and  bifld  stigma,  containing  one  j 
ovule.  The  frult-ljearlng  receptacle  be-  ! 
comes  soinewhat  succulent.  There  are 
thirty-six  known  species.  They  are  herlwi-  i 
ceous  plants  found  In  tropical  America. 
They  have  radical  Iciives  which  are  palmate  ; 
or  pinnatifld,  and  the  receptacle  tcrml-  | 
nating  the  scape  is  quadrangular  or 
rounded,  or  occasionally  linear  aiid  forked.  < 
D.  Contrayerva  aiid  other  species  have  a j 
stimulant  and  tonic  rhizome,  which  Is  used 
medicinally  under  the  name  of  Contra- 
yerva-root.  [J.  H.  B.j 

DORSUM.  Tlie  back  of  anything:  in 
the  parts  of  the  flower,  that  surface  which 
looks  towards  the  outside. 

DORTANTHES.  A genus  of  New  Hol- 
land Anuiryllidacecr,  having  what  Herb*‘rl 
calls  imperfect  bulbs,  a bill  straight  stem 
twenty  feet  high,  spriitgiiig  from  an  aloe- 
llke  tuft  of  broadly  enslform-spreadlng 
basal  leaves,  the  stem  Itself  clothed  with 
much  smaller  appressed  ones,  aiid  ter- 
minated by  a bulky  compound  flower-head 
composed  of  crimson  flowers  emerging 
from  great  half-sbcathlng  crimson  bracts. 
The  perianth  Is  six-paried  and  funnel- 
shaped,  the  seginents  nearly  equal : the  six 
1 stamens,  having  long  erect  anthers,  are  In.  1 
; serted  Into  the  base  of  the  perianth  scg. 
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‘hrec-^rrowed,  with  a , which  belongs  to  the  ^tAmwpcmnrco'.aiid 
*!’*  (fows  IR  somewlin  t nearly  related  to  the  Sassafras 

Into  a three-ceUed  turblnately  oval  capsule,  of  Tasmania,  ..Itfteroapenmtm  ynoAchatHm. 

It  differs,  however,  in  having  the  anthers 
/#>  £i>.  /dQ  prolonged  Into  a tall-like  process.  D. 

rap  A-\  Sassafras,  the  only  species  of  its  genus, 

III  w iD 1 Ttt  grows  to  a fine  symmetrical  pyramidal 

i wf ' M I treeof 8lxtyoronehundredfeethigh,with 

^ ffl  CM  V / iTi  /fV  sr3l  a diameter  of  two  to  three  feet : and  is  fur- 

I  Mill  V//  /(/'/'  I\  V nlshcd  with  opposite  smooth  lance-shaped 

I varl  Ml f II  ^ elliptical  toothed  leas'es.  The  flosvers 

ill  wll  lllu  / //U4f  / perfect,  and  three  together,  sup- 

I I V&al  'MV  / yWf/  « ported  on  a.vlllary  peduncles  shorter  than 

Jiii  JM!  il'/  Ja/  W' / «/  lehves,  and  enveloiied  by  two  silky 

iV  lUllT  V h-  bracts,  each  with  a calyx  border  of  six 

l\5Jncl  'iu/wMxy'  Wy”  divisions  and  twelve  stamens,  six  fertile 

Il  laWr  and  six  sterile,  the  fertile  ones  having  the 

111  / /yTvW  \W  anthers  prolonged  Into  a tall.  The  ovaries 

Kflt  r5  / \W/  arc  numerous  and  become  one-seeded  nuts, 

/ ■AMIIIm  \W  / the  styles  remaining  attached  to  the  ripe 

f ^ 'f  fruits  in  the  form  of  feathery  awns.  The  | 
nib  • n^gggjfi, — leaves,  bark,  and  wood  emit  an  agreeable 
■I W aromatlcodourwhlrh,whenfresh,lssaidto  i 

! resemble  fennel.  The  bark  Is  also  said  to  I 
V 1 '’e  “sed  by  the  colonists  as  a tonic,  and  Is  1 

WamamF  ' I much  esteemed.  The  wood  is  of  little  ' 
r ' pvalue,  being  extremely  soft  and  light.  It  , 

^1*/"^  I —rbwItMira.'  Issometiinesusedformaklngpacklngcascs  1 

„ and  similar  articles.  rA.  A.  B.1  I 

Doryanthc)  cxcelia  | 

D0EY8TIGMA.  A genus  of  Snlaaneers,  : 
It  Is  a fine  plant,  sometimes  met  with  in  consisting  of  low-growing  herbaceous  i 
cultivation.  [T.  M.]  plants,  with  solitary  extra-axillary  tlower- 

rwijvc-crT-xr  s * r—  - Stalks  1 the  corolla  is  fuimol-shaped,  h.alry 

A genus  of  Zegummosa,  within,  the  anthers  green,  concealed  xvlth- 
twiggy  herbs,  m the  corolla;  the  ovary  Is  two-celled. 

J which  they  xi,cy  are  natives  of  the  Andes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

may  be  recognised  l>y  the  keeled  petal 

being  obtuse,  not  beaked.  Their  leaves  D0S8INIA  marmorata  Is  the  name  of  a 
are  sessile,  and  made  up  of  three  to  five  beautiful  little  Bornean  orchid  cultivated 
linear  leaflets  about  half  an  Inch  long.  In  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  ollve-grcrn 
The  minute  pink  or  white  flowers  are  col-  velvet-lIke  leaves,  thenen'esand  nervclcts 
lected  Into  round  stalked  heads,  a good  of  which  are  of  a paler  colour,  thus  giving 
deal  like  those  of  the  white  clover,  but  them  a marbled  appearance,  whence  the  i 
smaller.  The  pods  are  turgid,  scarcely  si>eclflc  name.  The  creeping  stems  have 
larger  than  the  calyx,  and  contain  two  to  five  or  six  ovate  leaves,  twoorthree  Inches 
four  seeds.  The  species  are  conftne<l  to  in  length  hy  one  or  two  broad ; and  the 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medltcira-  flower  spike  Is  about  a foot  high,  bearing 
flcan.  * [A.  A.  B.3  a number  of  small  white  flowers  tinged 

DORTO’OPSia  Agcmisofrcgwmmo.xrc,  The  plant  Is  sometimes  called 

with  the  habit  of  Doruenium,  hut  differing  -WnMdes  mannwafa,  as  well 

In  the  stamens  being  of  equal  instead  of  differs  from 

nneqiial  length,  .as  well  as  In  the  pod  not  ,? 

bursting  when  rii>c.  The  only  known  si>e-  *‘1  **'?  Pnrt  of  the  lip,  a.,  well  | 

. . ^ ^ - na  III  nftnr..&>tan<vl  iat*ixiaiaao  rxf  tl«A  Ac.liiiaxTi 


cles  is  2).  Gerardi,  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  a perennial  branching  herb  one  ! J'  ,Yr 
to  two  feet  high,  having  slender  stems  | '"tamst. 
furnished  with  unequally-pinnate  vetidi-  nOTHl 


as  in  the  boat-shaped  process  of  the  column. 
It  is  dedicated  to  E.  P.  Bussen,  a Belgian 
Ixitanlst.  [A.  A.  B.] 


ni;„  ‘^■■.‘,’"1?“'®.  '"f.V;,  ■ nOTHIDEA.  A large  genus  of  spliCTla-  : 

like  leaves,  the  twigs  terniiiuitliig  iii  little  ccous  Fungi,  differing  from  Sphanria  and  I 
dovcr-llke  heads  of  small  rosy  flowers.  ,ts  more  Immediate  allies  in  not  having 
pie  minute  one-seeded  pod  is  quite  hidden  the  walls  of  the  frult-hc.aring  nucleus  so 
in  tue  calyx.  [A.A.  B.J  perfectly  developed  or  so  distinct  in  colour  ; 


In  the  calyx.  [A.A.  B.]  perfectly  developed  or  so  distinct  In  colour  i 

DORYOPTERia  A name  proposed  for  ab«l  structure  from  the  stroma.  1).  ribesia  i 
a group  of  ferns  belonging  to  the  Pteridea:,  mie  of  our  commonest  Fungi,  forming  I 
and  having  uniformly  reticulated  venation,  little  black  spots  on  the  dead  stems  ot 
which  Is  Bunkin  thesubstanceof  thofrond,  currants,  &c. ; the  sporidia  in  BotAirfen  sel- 
and  Is  on  that  account  generally  obscure,  dom  acquire  coniplieateU  forms  like  those  | 
The  genus  Is  not,  however,  materi.ally  dif-  which  nmke.^pAo’riVi  so  abundant  a source  i 
fereiit  from  LiMjrochia,  with  which  It  is  of  objects  for  the  microscoplst.  [il.  J.  B.] 

now  frequently  united.  [T.  M.l  Tv^-P...r.r>  r,  . j ' 

^ DOTTED.  Furnished  with  transparent 
DORYPHORA.  The  generic  name  of  receptacles  of  oil,  looking  like  dots ; 
the  Sassafras  tree  of  New  South  Wales,  I marked  with  punctures.  I 
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I , DOUBLE-BEARIIfG.  Producing  twice  ’ 

I In  the  same  season. 

! DOUBLY.  Having  a form  or  structure 
repeated  ; doubly-toothed  = teeth  them- 
j selves  toothed,  and  so  on.  | 

I DOUCE-AME'RE.  (Fr.)  Solanum  Dulcor 
j mani. 

1 ; DOUCF.TTB.  (Fr.)  The  common  Taleria- 

I I •nellan,  which  were  called  Valeriana  Uicueta, 
by  Lluuteus. 

DOUCIN.  (Fr.)  Certain  varieties  of  Py- 
rus  Halos. 

DOUGLASIA.  A genus  of  primworts,  ' 
distinguished  from  Its  allies  by  thefunnel- 
I shaped  corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  partly 
' dilated.  The  name  was  given  by  Dr.  Llnd- 
I ley  as  au  appropriate  compliment  to  David 
I Douglas,  a well-known  botanical  collector, 

I to  whose  energy  and  zeal  we  owe  the  In- 
troduction of  many  interesting  plants.  D. 
nivalis,  which  Is  the  best  known  species, 
was  discovered  by  Douglas  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Columbia  river,  near  snow,  I 
at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet;  another,  t 
I D.  arctica,  was  found  by  Sir  J.  Richardson, 
on  the  Arctic  shore  between  the  Mackenzie 
and  Copiiermlne  rivers.  These  plants  have  j 
forked  and  closely  tufted  stems,  linear  | 

I leaves,  and  are  covered  with  numerous 
short  stiff  hairs.  [G.  D.]  j 

DOURA,  or  DURRA.  The  great  Millet,  | 
Soryhum  vulgare.  | 

I DOUVE,  GRAUDE.  (Fr.)  Ranunculus 
! Lingua.  — , PETITE.  R.  Flammula. 

DOUX-GUILLAUME,  — also  DOCX- 
JEAX.  (Fr.)  Dianthus  barbatus. 

DOUZE  DIEUX.  (Fr.)Dodec(itAeonlfea<lia. 

; DOVEA.  A gcnu.s  of  Restiacem,  consist-  i 
Ing  of  South  African  sedge-like  plants, 
distinguished  by  their  simple  one-eelied 
anthers,  three-celled  capsule  opening  at 
the  angles,  and  three  (rarely  two)  sessile  | 
stigmas.  The  rhizome  is  creeping,  scaly  ; • 
the  stems  w.and-llke  with  remote  sheaths; 
llie  flowers  dioecious.  [J.  T.  S.) 

; DOVE-FLOWER.  Peristeria. 

DOVE'S-FOOT.  Geranium  dissectum. 

; 

DOWXY.  Covered  with  very  short  weak  ' 

; close  hairs.  ! 

I DKABA.  Whitlow  Grass.  An  extensive 
I genus  of  small  annual  or  perennial  herl):p 
I ceous  plants  of  the  cruclfcrons  order, 

I among  which  they  arc  distinguished  by 
' having  the  frond  compressed,  with  the 
dissepiment  In  the  broadest  diameter,  and 
; numerous  seeds  In  each  cell.  They  are 
most  numerous  In  the  cold  mountainous 
i countries  of  Europe  ; a few  are  natives  of 
I Amcric.i,  and  several  of  Great  Britain.  Of  . 
I these  last,  U.  aizoidcs  grows  on  walls  and  I 
I rocks  near  Swansea,  and  Is  remarkable  for 
j Its  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  glossy  leaves 
margined  with  hairs.  It  Is  a pretty  plant, 

1 well  adapted  for  rock-work,  as.  Indeed,  are 


several  of  the  foreign  si>ecies,  being  of 
humble  growth,  and  tufted  habit,  and 
made  conspicuous  by  their  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  which,  though  small,  are  numerous 
and  bright.  <jf  the  other  British  species, 

D.  vema,  called  also  Erof.hila  vulgaris,  an 
humble  little  annual  with  scanty  foliage 
and  Inconspicuous  white  flowers,  is  not 
without  Interest  from  Its  ai)pearlng  very 
early  in  the  year.  It  grows  on  wall-tops 
and  dry  Itanks.  Ft.  Drove;  German,  Hun- 
gerbliimchen.  [C.  A.  J.) 

DRAC.EXA.  A genus  of  monocotyledons 
of  the  order  Liliaccce,  remarkable  for  the 
elegant  palm-like  character  assumed  by 
the  greater  number  of  the  species.  The 
genus  as  formerly  constituted  was  a rather 
extensive  one,  but  It  has  lately  been  re- 
modelled by  Dr.  Planchon,  who  removes 
from  It  all  but  the  Draavna  Draco,  or 
Dragon  tree  of  Tenerifle ; and  refers  the 
t)ther  species  to  Dractenopsis,  Cordyline, 
Calodractm,  Cluirlwoodia.nniX  Cohnia.  Thus 
limited,  Draaena  is  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a bell-shaped  i>erianth  deej)ly  separated 
Into  six  eiiual  segments,  furnished  with 
six  stamens  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
segments,  and  succeeded  by  a fleshy  berry 
containing  one,  two,  or  rarely  three  seeds, 
the  ovary,  which  is  three-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  in  each  cell,  seldom  perfecting 
ail  of  them. 

D.  Draco  has  a tree-like  stem,  simple  or 
divided  at  the  top,  and  often  when  old 
becoming  much  branched,  each  branch  ter- 
minated by  a crowded  head  of  lanceolate 
linear  entire  leaves  of  a glaucous  green 
colour,  which  leaves  embrace  the  stem  by 
their  base,  and  on  falling  off  at  maturity 
leave  a ring-like  cicatrix  or  scar.  The  flow- 
ers form  a large  terminal  panicle,  and  are 
lndividu.ally  small  and  of  a grecnlsh-whlte 
colour.  As  seen  In  our  stoves  and  green- 
house.-<,  the  plant  is  usually  unbrariched, 
being  in  Its  ‘first  age’  or  infancy,  which 
lasts  in  Its  native  country  from  twenty-live 
to  thirty  years.  The  ‘ second  age,’ or  period 
of  maturity  and  reproduction,  aud  the 
‘ third  age,'  or  period  of  decay,  arc  of  In- 
definite extent.  During  the  former  of  | 
these,  the  scars  of  the  leaves  disappear,  I 
and  the  thickness  of  the  trunk  is  at  lengtJt  j 
Increased  by  the  formation  of  branches, 
and  the  consciiuent  dejsisit  of  new  matter ; 
while  In  the  latter  stage,  aerial  roots  l] 
appear,  and  glandular  excrescences  are 
formed.  It  Is  only  when  of  great  age  that 
It  branches.  This  tree  derives  its  common 
name  from  a resinous  exudation  known  in 
commerce  as  dragon's-blood.  The  resin  has 
))cen  found  In  the  .sepulchral  caves  of  the 
(iuanches,  and  has  hence  been  supposed  to  j 
have  been  ti.sed  by  them  In  embalming 
their  dead.  It  appears  at  one  time  to  have  ( 
formed  a considerable  branch  of  exi'ort  j 
from  the  Canaries,  and  has  never  wholly 
fallen  Into  disuse.  The  colossal  Dragon  I 
tree  at  the  town  of  Orotava  in  Teneriffe  is 
a giant  amongst  the  plants  of  this  type  of 
vegetation,  being  according  to  Meyen 
seventy  feet  high,  and  forty -eight  feet  in 
circumference,  with  an  antiquity  which 
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must  Bt  least  be  (treater  than  that  of  the  ' 
pyramids.  The  trunk  of  this  trw!  is  hol- 
low, and  may  t)e  ascended  by  a stalrease  In 
the  Interior  up  to  the  heijrht  at  which  It 
begins  to  branch.  Near  the  ground  Lo 
Due  found  It  to  be  seventy-nine  feet  In 
circumference.  As  to  Its  great  age,  Hum- 
boldt mentions  that  when  he  saw  it,  it  had 
the  same  colossal  size— a diameter  of  more 
than  sixteen  feet— which  It  had  when  the 
French  adventurers,  the  Bethencourts,  ] 
coiniuered  these  gardens  of  the  Hesperides 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  j 
yet  It  still  nourishes  as  If  In  perpetual  | 
youth,  bearing  Howers  and  fruit.  A tree  like  ; 
this  of  slow  growth,  which  four  centuries  ' 
hare  changed  so  little,  may  well  be  believed 
to  possess  great  antlyulty.  [T.  M.] 

DRAC^NOPSIS.  A genus  of  Lilincea, 
separated  from  Draatnn  by  Dr.  Planchon, 
and  consisting  of  plants  agreeing  in 
the  following  peculiarities  : a six-parted 
marcesceiit  campanulate  perianth,  with 
the  segments  biseriate  ; six  staiiiens  In- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  perianth  seg- 
ments ; a three-celled  ovary  with  many 
ovules  in  each  cell ; and  a pea-shaped  tierry 
containing  several  seeds  In  each  of  Its 
three  cells.  To  this  genus  are  referred  D. 
australis  nnd  D.  indivisa,  two  beauliful  Aus- 
tralian arborescent  siwcles,  with  erect  sim- 
ple stems,  and  Fuccu-llke  heads  of  crowded 
lanceolate-enslform  leaves.  [T.  M.3 

DRACOCEPHADPM.  This  alarming 
name,  literally  Dragou's-hcad,  has  been 
given  to  a genus  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  species  of  herlKiceous  labiates,  dls- 
tlnguisluHl  by  having  the  throat  of  the 
corolla  Intlated,  and  the  upper  Up  concave. 
They  grow  to  the  height  of  from  six  Inches 
to  three  feet,  and  In  habit  somewhat  re- 
semble Salvia.  D.  eanaririi.se  or  Cedrmttlla 
triphylla  is  better  known  as  Halm  of  Glllcarl, 
a designation  which  It  hardly  merits,  being 
a native  of  America  and  the  Canaries,  and 
having  no  healing  proja-rtles,  though  the 
foliage  Is  fragrant.  It  Is  distinguished  by 
Its  pinkhsh  spiked  fiowers,  and  ternate 
leaves.  D.  Moldavica  Is  an  annual  with 
reddish  stems,  oblong  blunt  leaves,  and 
whorled  purplish  blue  or  white  Howers, 
forming  a leafy  spike.  D.  virginianum, 
also  called  Phymstegia,  bears  numerous 
large  light  blush  Howers,  arranged  in  four 
ranks,  of  which.  It  is  s.ald,  ‘ the  position 
may  be  altered  at  plea-iurc,  and  as  they 
are  placed,  so  they  will  remain  for  several 
hours.’  Fr.  Vracocfphalc  \ Ger.  Drachen- 
kopf.  [C. 

DRACONTITTM.  A genus  of  Orontiaeeee, 
comprising  certain  tropical  species,  with  a 
thick  fleshy  rhizome,  whence  proceed  a 
numlH-r  of  stalked  pedate  leaves,  a sessile 
sp.adlx  with  a hpoded  spathe,  and  very 
fetid  flowers,  which  are  hermaphrodite 
and  have  a five  to  eight-cleft  iierlanth ; 
stamens  five  to  eight,  the  anthers  with  two 
transverse  cells ; ovary  three-celled,  each 
cell  containing  a single  ovule;  style  awl- 
shaped  ; berries  distinct,  with  one  to  three 
seeds.  /).  pnlpphyllum,  a native  of  some 
parts  of  India,  Japan,  &c.,  possesses  power- 


ful stimulant  properties.  In  Guiana  It  Is 
considered  as  a remedy  against  the  Dabaerl 
snake,  which  It  resembles  In  the  colour  of 
Its  Slotted  leaf-stalks.  [M.  T.  M.]  , 

DRAOOPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Kpacri-  j 
daeefs,  which  la  distinguished  by  having  a 
calyx  of  five  coriaceous  leaves;  a broad- 
tnla-d  glabrous  corolla  with  five  spreading 
lobes  curved  in  at  the  point ; and  the 
stamens  Inserted  on  the  corolla  in  the  New 
Zealand  species,  hypogynous  in  those  of 
Australia  and  New  Caledonia;  the  ovary  Is 
flve-celledwithflveglandsatitsbase.  They  | 
have  narrow  grassy  leaves  sheathing  at  the 
base,  and  white  flowers  forming  a race- 
mose, spicate,  or  paniculate  Inflorescence. 
Most  of  them  are  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
where  their  peculiar  habit  gives  a striking 
character  to  the  scenery.  Somefew  are  tall 
trees,  the  others  only  shrubs.  [R.  H.]  i 

DRACOPI8.  A genus  of  annual  compo-  I 
site  plants  consisting  of  one  N.  American  | 
species,  D.  amplexictiulis,  which  has  ublong- 
ctirdate  stcm-clasplng  leaves,  and  con- 
spicuous flower-heads  with  a yellow  niyand 
prominent  black  disk.  It  Is  an  old  garden  { 
plant,  and  Is  allied  to  Uudbeckia.  [T.  M.]  i 

DUACDNCULUS.  A genus  of  Aracea, 
consisting  of  certain  South  Euroin-an 
plants,  with  tuberous  rhizomes  and  pedate 
leaves,  scarcely  differing  from  Arum,  ex-  , 
cept  In  the  upper  part  of  the  spathe  being 
flat  not  convolute.  One  species,  D.  vul- 
garis, the  old  Arum  Dracunriilus,  Is  com-  . 
mon  In  gardens, where  its  pedately-dlvided 
leaves  and  spotted  stems  render  It  very  ' 
ornamental.  [M.  T.  M.3 

DRAGON.  Dranmculus  vulgaris ; also 
applied  to  the  orontlaceous  genus  Braevn- 
tinm,  — , GREEN.  Aristema  Vracoutium.  > 

DRAGONNE.  (Fr.)  Tulipa  turcica. 

DRAGONNIER.  (Fr.)  Draccena  Draco. 

DRAGON  ROOT.  Arlsmma  atrorubens ; 
also  an  American  name  fur  Arisama  Dear 
contiuin. 

DRAGON  TREE.  Dractvna  Draco. 

DR.\GON"S-BLOOD.  A dark-red  astrin- 
gent resinous  secretion  of  the  fruit  of 
Calamus  Draco;  another  kind  is  obtained 
from  Dracfcna  Draco.  Ecastaphpllum  moue-  I 
taria  yields  a similar  resinous  product.  | 

DR.\GON’S-ETE.  Xephelium  Longanum.  | 

DRAGON'.S-HEAD.  A common  name  for  | 
Dracocephalum.  FALSE.  PhysosUgia. 

DRAGONS-MOCTH.  Epidendrum  via-  ■ 
crochilum.  | 

DRAKE.k  elasticn  is  a curious  ter-  1 
restrlal  orchid  of  West  Auttr.alla  with  ! 
woolly  roots  ending  In  fleshy  tulM-rcles  ; 
a single  orbicular  leaf  three  <iuartcrs  of 
an  Inch  across,  growing  tiuite  close  to  the 
ground,  and  a slender  erect  smooth  scaiie 
twelve  to  eighteen  Inches  high,  bearing  at 
the  apex  a solitary  dull-coloured  flower 
three-quarters  of  an  Inch  across.  The 
shleld-shaiied  labellum  ‘Isjilaced  on  a long 
i arm  with  a moveable  joint  In  the  middle, 
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and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Drummond  to  re- 
semble an  Insect  suspended  In  the  air 
moving  with  every  breeze.’  This  Is  the 
only  species  known.  CA.  A.  B.] 

DRAPETES.  A genus  of  ThymelacecB 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  a coloured 
funnel-shaped  perianth  with  a four-cleft 
limb,  and  no  scales  in  Its  throat ; stamens 
four,  inserted  on  the  perianth  ; no  hypo- 
gynous  scales ; ovary  one-celled.  The 
fruit  is  a single-seeded  nut.  Included  in 
the  base  of  the  persistent  perianth.  D. 
viHSCoidcs,  the  only  species,  is  found  at  the 
Straits  of  Mngalhaens.  It  is*  a shrubby 
plane  with  opposite  decussate  sessile 
leaves.  [J.  H.  B.] 


DRAVE.  (Fr.)  Draba, 

DR.A.YTONIA.  A genus  nearly  related 
to  Saiiranja  (which  Is  placed  by  some 
botanists  with  the  dilleniaxls,  and  by 
others  in  the  tea  family),  but  differing  in 
the  styles  being  united  to  the  ai>ex.  D. 
rnbicunda,  so  called  from  the  reddish  hue 
of  the  leaves,  is  found  in  the  Feejee  Is- 
lands, and  is  the  only  species.  It  is  an  or- 
namental shrub,  or  sometimes  tree,  of 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  long  alternate 
stalked  papery  oblong  serrated  leaves,  and 
axillary  stalked  cymes  of  small  red  flow- 
ers, which  have  a calyx  of  five  roundish 
sepals,  five  obovate  petals,  about  forty 
stamens  slightly  united  below,  and  an 
ovary  crowned  by  a columnar  style  tip- 
ped with  a three-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a small  capsule  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  enclosing  numerous  seeds.  The  genus 
bears  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Drayton,  an  Ame- 
rican naturalist  and  artist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DREGEA.  A genus  of  Asclepiadacetp^ 
containing  two  species,  natives  of  Africa 
and  Arabia.  They  are  shrubs  with  oppo- 
site membranaceous  leaves,  and  small 
glabrous  flowers  In  umbels  on  interpetio- 
lar  peduncles.  The  calyx  consists  of  five 
sepals,  and  the  rotate  corolla  is  flve-cleft, 
with  faintly  emarginate  lobes,  while  the 
staminal  crown  consists  of  five  small 
kidney-shaped  leaflets  attached  to  the 
gj’nostegium.  The  two  follicles  are  four- 
winged and  divaricate,  and  contain  few 
comose  seeds.  In  habit  and  structure  : 
this  genus  is  v’ery  near  to  Marsdenia ; it ! 
differs  from  It  chiefly  in  the  structure  of 
the  staminal  crown  and  in  the  tetrapter- 
ous  fruit.  [W.  C.] 

DRIMIA.  A genus  of  Liliacea:  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  containing  bulbous  , 
herbs,  with  oblong  orchis-like  or  linear 
root  leaves,  and  scapes  bearing  a raceme 
of  flowers,  with  a six-parted  reflexed  peri- , 
anth,  varying  in  colour  in  different  spe-  : 
cles,  being  purple,  yellow,  white,  or  red,  ' 
often  tinged  with  green.  The  juice  of  the  , 
bulbs  is  said  to  be  very  acrid,  causing  bits-  j 
ters  when  applied  to  the  skin.  [J.  T.  S.]  | 

DRTMIOP8IS.  A genus  of  LiliacemtTom  | 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  containing  bullv 
ous  herbs  with  radical  leaves,  and  a scape  ■ 
with  a raceme  of  greenish  yellow  flowers, ' 


which  are  bell-shaped,  and  have  six  e(iual 
stamens  inserted  on  the  perianth  seg- 
ments. D.  viaculata  Is  a greenhouse  bulb 
with  spotted  leaves.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DRIMYS.  A genus  of  MagnoUacece,  con- 
sisting of  trees  natives  of  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  &c.  They  have  their  carpels 
crowded,  beri-j-llke,  and  many-soeded,  and 
the  cells  of  the  anther  are  separated  by  a 
thickened  connective.  D.  Winteri,  a na- 
tive of  Chill  and  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens, 
furnishes  the  bark  known  as  Winter’s 
Bark,  which  both  in  appearance  and  pro- 
perties is  much  like  canella  bark,  but  Is 
of  a darker  colour  internally.  It  is  a stimu- 
lant aromatic  tonic,  but  is  seldom  used. 
The  bark  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by 
Capt.  Winter  in  1579,  he  having  accom- 
panied Sir  Francis  Drake  to  Magalhaens’ 
Straits.  In  Brazil  the  bark  of  D.granateusis 
is  used  against  colic.  D.  piperita  is  a na- 
tive of  Borneo.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DRIMYSPERMUM.  A Malayan  shrub 
with  alternate  leaves  and  uml)Cllate  flow- 
ers surrounded  by  an  involucre.  The 
perianth  is  coloured,  tubular,  with  a four- 
parted  limb;  stamens  eight.  Inserted  Into 
the  throat  of  the  perianth.  Tlie  base  of 
the  ovary  Is  surrounded  by  a membranous 
tube,  the  ovary  itself  being  free,  with  one 
ovule  in  each  of  its  two  compartments, 
and  crowned  by  a short  style  with  a but- 
ton-like stigma.  Fruit  berry-like,  two- 
celled,  two-seeded.  It  Is  included  among 
the  Aqmlariacece.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DROGUE  AME'RE.  A bitter  tincture, 
of  which  Andrographia  paniculata  is  the 
basis ; it  possesses  stomachic  and  tonic 
properties. 

DROP-SEED,  ifuliletibergia  diffusa. 
DROPWORT.  Spircea  Filipendula ; also 


Potentilla  Filipendula.  — , WATER.  The 
common  name  for  CEnanthe. 

DROSERACEiE.  iSnvdeics.)  A natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledonous  or  ex- 
ogenous plants  belonging  to  Lindley’s  ber- 
beral  alliance.  Herbs  often  covered  with 
glandular  hairs.  They  have  alternate  leaves 
with  fringes  at  their  base,  and  a circlnate 
vernation  ; sepals  five,  persistent ; petals 
five;  stamens  <as  many  as  the  petals,  or 
twice  or  three  times  as  many ; styles  three 
to  five.  Fruit  a one-celled  three  to  five- 
valved  capsule  with  loculicldal  dehiscence. 
The  plants  are  found  Inhabiting  marshes  in 
Europe,  India,  China,  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e, 
Madagascar,  North  and  South  America,  and 
New  Holland.  They  have  acid  and  slightly 
acrid  properties.  Hooker  thinks  that  the 
order  should  be  placed  near  the  Saxifra- 
gacea>.  Some  of  the  Antarctic  species  are 
perigynous.  The  specleS  of  Drosera  are 
remarkable  for  their  glandular  hairs, which 
are  covered  with  drops  of  fluid  In  sun- 
shine : hence  the  name  of  Rossolls,  and  of 
the  Italian  liquor  Rossoll,  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  a species  of  Drosera  is  used. 
Some  Include  Pamassia  in  this  order. 
There  are  seven  known  genera,  including 
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Drosera,  DUnuea,  Drosophyllum,  ntid  Aldro- 
varuUt,  and  about  100  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DROSERA.  A genus  of  plants  giving 
name  to  the  order  Droserncem,  and  distin- 
guislied  by  having  flve  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens,  tliree  to  flve-eleft  styles,  and  a 
one-cell^  many^seeded  capsule.  Their 
most  striking  character,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  their  leaves.  These  in  the 
British  species  all  spring  from  the  root 
in  a radiating  manner,  and  in  their  early 
stage  are  rolled  up  in  a clrclnate  form  like 
tlie  fronds  of  a fern.  When  expanded  they 
are  somewhat  concave,  and  are  thickly  set 
with  red  glandular  hairs,  those  nearest  the 
edge  being  the  longest.  Each  hair  is 
tipped,  especially  in  bright  weather,  with 
a minute  drop  of  viscid  fluid,  hence  the 
name  Brosera  (from  the  Greek  drosos,  dew), 
and  the  English  name  Sundew.  The  hairs 
are  not  so  decidedly  irritable  as  In  the 
allied  genus  Dimuea,  but  when  any  small 
fly  or  other  Insect  alights  on  a leaf,  it  is 
I held  entangled,  at  first  by  the  viscid  fluid, 
j and,  subseiiueutly,  the  hairs  bend  down 
j over  It  until  decomposition  has  taken 
place.  And  this  is  no  unusual  occurrence ; 
Oil  the  contrary,  one  can  scarcely  ever  ex- 
amine a plant  without  flnding  the  wings 
and  legs  of  Insects  on  one  or  inore  of  the 
leaves.  The  viscid  fluid  with  which  the 
hairs  arc  furnished.  Is  said  to  be  acrid  and 
caustic,  to  curdle  milk',  aiid  to  remove 
warts,  corns,  freckles,and  sunburns.  It  Is 
also  said  to  cause  the  rot  in  sheep.  The  sani- 
tary virtues  ascribed  to  it  may  be  real  or 
Imaginary:  but  with  resiiect  to  its  mis- 
chievous effects  on  sheep,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  where  Sundew  grows,  there 
flocks  are  not  likely  to  fatten,  for  the 
j herbage  with  which  it  is  associated  Is 
mostly  moss,  rushes,  cotton-grass,  anil 
; other  julcelcss  weeds.  There  are  three 
! species  of  Sundew  indigenous  to  Britain, 

I which  differ  in  the  sliape  and  size  of  their 
: leaves,  and  agree  in  having  small  incon- 
spicuous flowers  on  a leafless  wiry  scape. 
Some  of  the  foreign  species  have  leafy 
stems.  The  hairs  of  D.  lunata  are  said 
to  close  upon  insects  which  alight  upon 
them.  French,  Bossolia ; German,  Sonncip- 
than.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DROSOPHYLLUM.  A singular  half- 
shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the Dro»eracetr, 
distinguished  by  its  ten  stamens,  and  one- 
celled  capsule  opening  with  flve  valves, 
which  bend  Inwards  so  as  almost  to  make 
the  capsule  flvc-celled.  Z>.  limiUinicHm, 
the  only  species,  a native  of  the  .sandy 
hills  of  Portugal,  grows  about  six  Inches 
high,  bearing  narrow  leaves  thickly  set 
with  stalked  glands,  and  having  large 
sulphur-coloured  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DROtJlLLlER  (Fr.)  Pyrut  Aria, 

DRUMMO\DI.\.  A name  formerly  given 
to  a group  of  N.  American  herbs  of  thesaxl- 
fragaceous  order,  now  more  commonly 
regarded  as  a section  of  Mitellopsif,  and 
known  by  their  stamens  being  opposite 
the  pinnatifld  petals,  and  by  the  bllobed 
condition  of  their  stigmas.  [T.  M.] 


' DRUMMOXDITA.  A genus  of  heath- 
like rutaccous  undershnibs,  with  yellow 
flowers,  natives  of  South-western  Aus- 
tralia. They  may  be  known  by  their  sta- 
mens, which  are  combined  into  a long 
hairy  tube  of  a purple  colour.  Of  the  ten 
stamens  which  form  this  tube,  flve  are 
fertile,  and  flve  sterile,  the  latter  being 
feathery.  Ovaries  flve,  placed  on  a flve- 
lobed  fleshy  disk ; style  thread-like,  pro- 
truding ; stigma  button-like.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DRUMSTICK  TREE,  Caihartocarpiis 
coiispicua, 

DRUPACE.E.  {Drupifercf,  AmygdalC(V, 
Alnurndworts.)  According  to  Llndley  this  is 
I a distinct  natural  order,  while  other  bot- 
I anists  regard  it  as  a suborder  of  Hotiaceer. 

The  order  belongs  to  the  class  of  dlcotyle- 
I dons,  and  the  sub  class  Calyciflorm  Poly- 
and  to  Llndley's  rosal  alliance. 
Trees  and  shrubs  with  simple  alternate 
stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  white  or  pink, 
in  umbels  or  single ; calyx  five-toothed, 
lined  with  a disk,  the  fifth  lobe  superior 
ornextthe  axis.  Petals  five,  perigynous. 

I Stamens  about  twenty,  arising  from  the 
throat  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  superior,  one- 
celled ; ovules  two,  suspended.  Fruit  a , 
drupe,  with  a hard  endocarp ; seed  usually 
solitary;  no  albumen.  The  plants  are 
found  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  leaves,  flowers 
and  seeds  yield  hydrocyanic  or  prussic 
acid.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  yields 
gum.  The  fruit  is  in  many  cases  edible. 
Aviygdahis  commvnia,  the  almond-tree,  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Barbary,  Is  cultivated  in  ' 
the  South  of  Europe.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties, one  i>roduclng  sweet,  the  other  bitter 
almonds.  The  keniels  of  the  former  con- 
tain a fixed  oil  and  emulsin,  while  those 
of  the  latter  contain  also  amygdalln,  which 
by  combination  with  emulsin  produces 
prussic  acid.  Cerasua  communU  yields  the 
common  cherry.  C.  Lauro-cerasua,  the 
cheny-laurel  or  bay-laurel,  yields  a hydro- 
cyanated  oil.  The  kernels  of  species  of 
Ceraaua  Impart  flavour  to  noycau,  ratafla, 
cherry-brandy,  and  maraschino.  Prunua 
covimunia  furnishes  the  common  plum, 
and  P.  Armemam,  the  apricot.  Amygdalita 
peraica  supplies  the  peach,  and  a variety 
gives  the  nectarine.  There  are  flve  known 
genera,  and  110  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DRUPARIA.  A Brazilian  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  gourd  family,  with  a furrowed 
stem,  and  branching  tendrils;  female  flow- 
ers In  clusters.  The  fruit  is  four-celled, 
four-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DRUPE  (adj.  DRUPACEOUS).  A fleshy 
or  succulent  fruit,  with  a bonyputamen  or 
lining,  as  a plum.  — , SPURIOUS.  Any 
fleshy  body  inclosing  a stone. 

DRUPEOLE.  A little  drupe. 

DRYADANTHE.  A genus  of  the  rose 
family,  nearly  allied  to  Sihbaldia,  but  dif- 
fering in  the  parts  of  the  flower  being 
arranged  in  fours.  D.  Bungeana,  the 
only  known  species.  Is  a little  Alpine  plant 
I from  two  to  four  inches  high,  found  in 
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the  AlUi  mountains ; it  j?rows  in  dense 
tufts,  and  all  its  parts  are  covered  witli 
silky  hairs ; the  leaves  are  alxmt  a quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  and  made  up  of  three  leaf- 
lets, the  central  one  with  tliree,  the  lateral 
ones  with  two  teeth.  The  stems  are  ter- 
minated hy  one  or  two  little  flowers,  each 
: with  a four-parted  calyx  Imrder,  four 

• petals,  and  four  stamens,  or  In  the  females 
^ a like  number  of  ovaries.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I DRYANDRA.  Alargc  proteaceousgenus, 
' named  after  Dr.  Jonas  Dryander,  a cele- 

• lirated  botanist,  wh»)  was  liiirarian  to  Sir 
I Joseph  Banks.  It  is  dlsttugulshed  by 
I havliigfour-parted  apetalous  flowers,  gene- 
rally clothed  on  the  exterior  with  reddish- 

I brown  wool ; four  linear  nearly  sessile 
anthers,  inserted  on  the  concave  extre- 
mities of  the  segments  of  the  flower,  burst- 
ing longitudinally ; a round  occasionally 
furrowed  style,  slightly  exsert^,  and  a 
cylindrical  or  clavate  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a wo^nly  follicle.  The  flowers  grow  In 
sessile  terminal  head.s,  with  a closely  Im- 
I bricated  Involucre,  clothed  with  dense 
; reddish-brown  wool,  the  outer  bracts 
ellipticHl,  acuminate,  the  inner  ones  sub- 
ulate with  a pencil  of  rufous  wool  at  the 
lK)int. 

Dryandra^  like  Its  congener  Banksia,  Is 
m«>re  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  pecu- 
liar forms  of  its  generally  rigid  foliage 
than  for  the  l>eauty  of  its  flowers.  The 
1 leaves  are  either  linear  or  oblong,  and  with 
' very  few  exceptions  coarsely  serrated, 

I lobed  or  pinnatlfld  (in  Z).  speciosa  tliey  are 
I entirei,  varj  lng  considerably  in  size,  some 
being  from  a foot  to  a fo»>t  and  a half  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  a third  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  as  D.  longi/oliaf  I).  Brownii, 
D.  teuui/oUa,  &c. ; whilst  in  others,  as  i). 
pnevwraa^  D.  cuneata^D./loribundat  &c.,they 
are  only  two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  genus  has  »»nly  been  found  on 
the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Australia, 
the  larger  nuinijer  of  the  species  having 
been  discovered  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  King  George’s  Sound  and  Swan 
liiver.  tit.  H.J 

I DRYAS.  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
i with  shrubby  stems,  giving  name  to  the 
I sub-order  Dryade(B  of  tiie  Rosacccp.  Tlie 
t species  are  elegant  little  evergreen  plants 
of  Humble  growth,  with  rather  large  simple 
j leaves  wliicJi  liepn>strate  on  tlic  ground, 
and  showy  white  or  yellow  flowers  like  the 
Potentillas  and  Geuma,  but  well  distin- 
guished from  both  by  having  the  seed- 
vessels  furnished  with  a long  unjoinied 
featliery  apj>cndage  or  tail.  They  are 
found  either  In  liigh  latitudes,  or  In  Alpine 
or  sub-Alpine  regions,  in  Iwnb  hemispheres. 
D.octopetaUif  the  only  British  species,  well 
marked  l»y  Its  eight  white  petals,  Is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  the  last 
esi>ecially.  French,  Driade:  German,  5/1- 
^IcraxU,  [C.  A.  J.] 

DRYMARIA.  A genus  of  TUecebratem 
allied  to  Spergnla^  and  like  it  rather  to  be 
I referred  to  a section  of  Caryophyllace<B.  It 


! consists  of  tropical  or  sul>-troi)ical  herbs 
witli  slender  diffuse  stems  often  rooting 
at  the  joints,  opposite  leaves  varyingfrom 
Bubrotund  to  linear,  often  wiH«  small  ca- 
ducous stipules,  and  white  flowers  In  pani- 
culate or  corj’mi)ose  cymes.  [J.  T,  8.J 

DRYMODA  picta.  The  name  of  a 
^^r^^usnilnute epiphytal  orchid,  with  pseo- 
aobulbs,  and  api)arently  no  leaves,  f<iund 
growing  in  Birmah,  and  described  and 
figured  Ijy  Dr.  Bindley  in  the  iiertnvi  Orchi- 
daccum,  t.  8.  The  flower  is  single,  on  the 
end  of  a short  scape,  and  inverted,  tljat  Is* 
the  Jahellum  is  uppermost.  ‘The  column 
W’lth  its  two  long  ])etal-llkcamis  is  under- 
most, and  the  long  font  of  tlie  column 
stands  over  it,  bearing  at  the  apex  a pair 
of  pink  and  wlilte  lateral  sepals,  between 
which  hangs  down  the  deep  red,  fleshy, 
and  hairj'  labelluni.*  Tiie  other  parts  of 
the  flower  are  yellow  with  brown  spots. 
The  four  pollen  masses  without  caudicles, 
attached  to  a large  globose  fleshy  stig- 
matlc  gland,  make  this  plant  a link  be- 
tween Epidendrece  and  Vandece.  [A.  A.  B,] 

DRYMOGLOSSUM.  A genus  of  small 
creeping  polypodlaceous  ferns,  with  simple 
fronds,  beJ()nglng  to  the  group  Tanntidem. 
The  fronds  are  either  of  two  forms,  the 
fertile  ones  more  or  less  revolute  or  con- 
tracted, or  else  the  fertile  apex  of  the  frond 
Is  contracted.  The  sorl  form  thlcklsh  lines 
at  or  near  the  margin  on  the  lower  surface. 
The  veins  are  reticulated,  and  very  fre- 
quently obscure;  tliey  are,  however,  uni- 
form, and  form  roundish  or  oblong-hexa- 
gonal  areoles,  which  enclose  a few  free 
velnlets.  The  species  are  m t vtfry  nume- 
rous, but  are  widely  scattered,  occurring 
In  India,  China,  and  Ja|>an,  extending  to 
borfolk  Island,  and  again  occurring  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  lines  of  sorl,  which 
are  not  covered,  are  sometimes  placed 
directly  on  the  surface  of  the  frond,  some- 
times sunk  in  a little  groove  or  channel.  In 
some  species  the  sterile  fronds  are  nearly 
round ; in  others  they  are  subcordatc,  or 
elliptic,  or  spathulate,  while  the  fertile  are 
twice  their  length,  and  of  a linear  or  lincar- 
ohlong  outline.  The  common  typical  sj^e- 
cles  is  D.piloBeUoidts,  awldc-spread  eastern 
plant.  [X.  M.] 

DRYMONTA.  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can shrul)s,  belonging  to  the  (Tta-neiaace, 
They  are  twiners  upon  trees  in  moi^t 
places,  throwing  out  rootlets  from  any 
part  of  the  stem,  and  they  have  opposite 
serrated  petiolate  leaves,  and  large  flowers 
on  solitarj*  axillary  peduncles,  the  corolla 
l>eing  campanulato-ringent,  gibbous  at  the 
baseon  theposterlor  side, and  with  theuiv 
per  lip  two-Iobed  and  the  lower  threc-lohed. 
The  four  included  dldynamous  stamens 
arc  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  tube, 
without  any  trace  of  aflftli.  Seven  species 
have  been  deBcril>ed.  [W.  c.j 

DRYMOPHILA.  A genus  of  Liliacem 
from  Tasmania,  consisting  of  herbs  with 
erect  stems  leafless  below,  but  Mdth  two- 
ranked  narrowly-lanceolaM  sessile  acute 
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leaves  above,  anil  axillary  and  terminal 
oiie-Howered  peduncles,  supporting  white 
flowers  with  six  spreading  segments.  The 
fruit  Is  a pendulous  blue  sub-globose  three- 
celled  berry.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DRYMTRHIZE.B.  A synonymeof  ZiniTi- 
fierucetp,  under  which  the  characters  of 
the  plants  are  given.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DRYNARIA.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
ceouB  ferns,  generally  distinguishable  by 
the  production  of  two  separate  kinds  of 
fronds : the  one  pinnate  or  ptnnatlfld  In 
the  usual  way,  and  Itearlng  sort ; the  other 
very  short,  always  sterile,  coarsely  veined, 
and  soon  acquiring  a harsh  dried  appear- 
ance, quite  stalkless,  and  lobed  at  the 
edge  so  as  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  an  oak, 
whence  they  are  called  querclform.  The 
fronds  have  a very  compound  venation, 
two  or  three  series  of  Irregular  quadrate 
areoles  being  formed  within  each  other, 
and  free  velnicts  being  produced  In  the 
ultimate  areoles.  The  fructlflcatlon  is 
that  of  Poli/pndium.  The  genus,  which  Is 
very  well  marked.  Is  therefore  known  by  Its 
polypodiold  fructlflcatlon.  Its  compoundly 
anastomosing  venation,  and  Its  dwarfed 
querclform  sterile  fronds.  The  segments 
or  pinnsB  of  the  larger  fronds  readily  fall 
away,  belngartlculatcd  at  their  base.  In  D. 
gitercifolia,  which  Is  the  type  of  the  genus, 
the  sterile  oak-leaf  fronds  are  four  to  six 
Inches  long,  and  the  larger  fertile  ones 
from  one  to  two  feet  or  more  in  length, 
dark  shining  green,  with  long  segments 
bearing  a row  of  sorl  on  each  side  of  their 
costa.  The  few  species  now  retained  In 
the  genus  are  all  eastern,  being  found 
in  India,  and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacifle, 
extending  as  far  as  Australia  and  the 
Feejee  Islands.  In  one  species,  J).  cora- 
tutus,  the  two  forms  of  frond  Income  com- 
bined in  one,  the  fronds  of  this  s|>ecles 
being  sessile  and  querclform  at  the  base, 
but  elongated  upwards  so  as  to  bear  the 
I fertile  ss-'gments  on  the  upper  part.  Though 
' normally  and  usually  round,  as  In  Polypo- 
dium,  the  sort  In  D.  coronans  sometimes 
I become  confluent  In  lines  between  the 
i primary  veins,  and  In  that  state  are  very 
' similar  to  those  of  StUigtiea.  [T.  M.] 

DRYOBALAKOPS.  A tree,  nativeof  the 
Island  of  Sumatra,  yielding  a kind  of  cam- 
phor. It  constitutes  a genus  of  Diptera- 
ceie,  characterised  by  the  calyx  having  a 
cup-shaped  tube, and  a limb  divided  Into 
flve  leafy  erect  segments.  The  fruit  Is  a 
capsule,  enclosed  within  the  cup  of  the 
calyx,  and  bursting  when  ripe  by  three 
valves:  according  to  Professor  Oudemans, 
of  Rotterdam,  the  most  recent  Investi- 
gator of  this  plant,  and  who  has  enjoyed 
I better  opportunities  for  so  doing  than  his 
I predecessors.  It  appears  from  his  descrlp- 
I tlon  In  the  Annalea  des  Sciences  Nat,  (4 
ser.  V.  100),  that  the  valves  of  the  fruit,  in 
1 separating  from  each  other,  carry  with 
them  the  Investment  of  the  seed,  so  that 
the  embryo  is  left  exposed  In  the  cavity  of 
the  fruit.  The  fruit  Is  usually  described 
as  containing  but  one  seed,  but  this  Is  not 


I always  the  ca.se,  as  in  some  instances  two 
seeds  have  been  found.  Standing  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  fruit  Is  a little  stalk  or 
columella,  which  Is  concealed  In  a furrow 
of  the  seed,  where  It  divides  Into  two 
wings  concealed  beneath  the  edges  of  one 
of  the  cotyledons,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  other.  The  seeds  have 
been  observed  to  germinate  In  the  ripe 
fruit  after  the  dehiscence  of  its  valves. 

I D.  aromntiea  or  D.  Camphara  furnishes  a 
' liquid  called  camphor  oil.  and  a crystalline 
i sf>lid  knownt  as  Borneo  or  Sumatra  Cam- 
phor. Camphor  oil,  which  Is  obtained  by 
incising  the  tree,  has  a fragrant  aromatic 
I odour,  and  has  been  emi>loyed  to  scent 
soap.  The  solid  camphor  is  found  In  the 
I cracks  of  the  wood,  and  is  obtained  by 
' cutting  down  the  tree,  dividiirg  it  into 
blocks  and  small  pieces,  from  the  inter- 
stices of  which  the  c.amphor  is  extracted. 
It  Is  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  but 
fetches  a very  high  price.  It  differs  from 
ordinary  camphor  by  Its  six-sided  crystals, 
and  Its  greater  hardness  and  brittleness. 
It  does  not  so  readily  become  condensed  on  I 
the  sides  of  the  bottle  wherein  it  is  kept, 
as  ordinary  camphor  does.  Tills  c.ainiihnr 
Is  much  sought  after  by  the  Chinese,  who 
attribute  many  virtues  to  it.  It  seems  to 
have  been  long  known,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  Camoens,  in  1571,  also  mentions  It  as 
* the  balsam  of  disease.'  C^.  T.  M.] 

BRYOMEXIS.  A curious  and  somewhat 
anomalous  genus  of  ferns  belonglug  to 
the  group  having  naked  sorl,  and  h.aving 
the  sorl  small  and  oblong,  but  arranged 
i transversely  to  the  veins  and  parallel  with 
I the  costa,  thus  indicating  a technical  re- 
I latlon.ship  with  Jfeniacium.  It  has  a com- 
I imund  form  of  venation,  the  pinnate  veins 
I lieing  flrst  united  by  transverse  venules, 
and  then  again  once  or  twice  united  by 
1 zigzag  veins  forming  Irregular  areoles, 
i from  which  in  the  sterile  fronds  free  In- 
' cludi>d  velnlets  branch  out.  The  recepta- 
! cles  are  seated  on  the  transverse  veins 
j which  join  the  primary  veins  proceed- 
ing from  the  costa,  so  that  the  sori  are 
placed  parallel  to  the  costa.  The  only 
species,  D.menisciicarpon  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Is  a rather  coarse-growing  fern 
with  broad  fronds,  becoming  taller  and 
I contracted  with  a less  copious  venation 
; when  fertile.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  the  Polypodieca.  [T.  M.j 

DRYOPTERI8  A name  originally  given 
by  Adanson  to  the  common  male  feni  now 
called  Lastrea,  and  subsequently  also  ap- 
! plied  to  a group  agreeing  with  this  In 
I general  structure.  It  has  not,  however, 
l)ecn  generally  adopted,  the  name  Lastrea 
being  preferred  by  some,  who  separate  the 
1 free  and  netted  veined  siiecies,  and  that  of 
I Nephrodium  by  others,  who,  lrres|>ectlve 
j of  venation,  combine  in  one  group  all  the 
i aspidioid  plants  with  renlform  fructlflca- 
: tlon.  It  has  been  applied  by  some  writers 
to  a section  of  Polypodium.  [T.  M.] 

[ DRYOSTACHYUM.  A small  genus  of 
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ferns,  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of 
the  different  jiarts  of  Its  fronds.  The  s]ie- 
eies  are  Kenerally  referred  to  the  Potyjnt- 
dU(F  grouii  of  true  ferns,  but  on  account 
of  the  sorl  being  seated  on  a broad  receie 
taele,  consisting  not  of  a point  on  one 
vein,  but  of  a crowded  network  of  flue 
veinlets  or  little  veins,  they  have  been 
sometimes  placed  along  with  Platiictrium, 
in  a small  group  called  Platyreriet^,  in 
which  tile  same  feature  occurs.  The  fronds 
are  leathery  in  texture,  with  prominent 
veins,  merely  pinnatllld,  with  the  parts 
broad  at  the  base,  but  in  the  upper  part 
deeply  divided  into  narrower  contracted 
segments,  which  are  fertile.  Tlie  parts  are 
all  articulated  so  as  to  se|iarate  spontane- 
ou.sly  from  the  mainrib  or  raehis.  The 
sorl  are  large  and  generally  quadrangular, 
closely  set  along  each  side  of  the  costa, 
eacli  of  them  covering  or  seated  on  a fine 
network  of  veins.  They  are  without 
Indusla.  The  venation  is  very  compound, 
the  veins  and  venules  in  the  sterile  parts 
anastomosing  freely  in  almost  equal-sided 
areoles,  and  enclosing  free  veinlets  in  the 
' ultimate  spaces.  Tliere  are  only  two  spe- 
, eles  known,  both  of  which  are  natives  of 
< the  Philippine  Islands.  [T.  M.] 

I DRYPETE8.  A genus  of  Euphorbiace/r, 

! comprising  a few  West  Indian  and  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  which  have  al- 
ternate oval  or  elliptical  pointed  leathery 
leaves,  and  inconspicuous  tlowers  arranged 
In  axillary  fascicles,  the  males  and  females 
on  different  plants.  The  males  have  a 
calyx  of  four  to  six  divisions,  no  petals, 
and  two  to  six  free  stamens;  the  females 
have  an  ovary  of  one  or  two  cells  seated 
in  a fleshy  disk.  The  fruit  Is  a hard  ellljt- 
tlcal  dry  druiie.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied 
to  UemicycUa,  but  the  latter  has  numerous 
stamens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIIYPIS.  A genus  of  Caryophyllacem, 
distinguished  by  having  a one-seeded  utri- 
cular capsule,  which  breaks  across  trans- 
versely. D.  fpinom,  a Mediterranean 
herb,  has  branehed  rigid  fragile  stems, 
with  opimslte  subulate  leaves  ending  in 
spines,  and  small  rose-coloured  flowers  in 
dense  corymbose  cymes,  with  only  live  star 
mens  in  each.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DRY  ROT.  We  are  concerned  with  this 
subject  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  the  effect 
of  Fungi,  or  as  calling  those  Fungi  into 
esiK-cIal  notice.  As,  however.  Dry  Rot  may 
be  the  effect  of  slow  chemical  combustion 
as  well  as  of  Fungi,  and  the  results  are 
much  the  same  in  either  case.  It  is  well 
that  any  mycologist  who  may  attempt 
the  Investigtillon  of  the  subject  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact. 

Dry  Rot  may  be  produced  by  various 
species,  !us  Polgporus  hybridus,  Thelephora  , 
pitteana,  Mcrulius  lacrymans,  &c.  In  oak 
it  is  generally  due  to  the  first,  and  in  the  I 
wood  of  conifers  to  the  last.  Different  I 
kinds  of  timber,  moreover,  in  tropical  [ 
countries  have  their  own  enemies,  but  ' 
these  at  present  have  not  been  sutflclently  i 
Investigated.  The  spores  of  the  Fungi 


I may  be  brought  into  the  dock-yard  with 
the  wood,  in  which  case  they  are  mostly 
the  result  of  some  ancient  malady,  and 
may  have  remained  dormant  in  the  wood 
altogetlier,  or  may  have  existed  In  the 
shape  of  minute  spawn.  The  foxy  oak, 
which  is  grown  on  old  stools,  owes  its 
colour  to  incipient  decomposition  accom- 
I>anied  by  delicate  spawm,  and  when  ex- 
IKjsed  to  circumstances  favourable  to  fun- 
, gal  develoimient,  the  perfect  form  of  the 
fungus  by  which  It  was  injured  will  soon 
I make  its  apfiearance.  Elm  trees  are  often 
strongly  impregnated  with  spawn  before 
they  are  felled,  and  we  have  lately  seen 
' Pulyporun  tdmariun  bursting  forth  from 
the  cut  surface  of  an  elm  tree  which 
I fell  a sacrifice  to  the  spring  gales  of 
1800,  the  whole  wood  being  evidently  af- 
fected. 

I When  the  fungus  attacks  the  surface,  it 
soon  runs  over  it,  and  its  spawn  penetrates 
the  wood,  destroying  all  liefore  It.  The 
best  remedy  against  Dry  Rot  consists  in 
careful  selection  of  wood,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, and  patient  seasoning,  added  to  the 
employment  of  such  kinds  of  wood  for  i 
particular  purposes  as  may  lie  most  suit- 
j able  to  the  situation  they  are  Intended  to 
occupy.  Mineral  salts  may  also  be  em- 
ployed, but  the  remedy  on  which  autho- 
rities In  the  present  day  insist  the  most  is 
creosote,  which  has  the  property  of  coagu- 
hatlng  albumen,  and  making  it  enter  into 
combinations  unlit  for  vegetation.  It  is, 
however,  found  that  where  the  proper 
conditions  have  been  secured.  It  is  quite  as 
economical  'to  do  nothing,  for  even  with 
bad  materials  Drj'  Rot  Is  not  universtil,  and 
with  good,  attended  by  proper  precautions, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  Dry  Rot  except 
under  accidental  circumstances  which  are 
favourable  to  its  progress.  In  damp  situa- 
tions with  Imperfect  ventilation,  even 
I should  no  fungus  be  present,  decomposi- 
tion Is  sure  to  take  place,  destructive  to 
the  wood,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
those  who  are  constantly  in  its  neighbour- 
, hood.  In  cellars  and  domestic  buildings 
where  the  fungus  has  not  already  com- 
mitted too  much  mischief,  it  may  be 
effectually  checked  by  w.ashiiig  It  with  a 
, strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Where  fungus  does  not  exist,  the  remedy 
I is  scarcely  applicable  when  decay  has  com- 
menced, though  It  may  be  useful  in  the 
first  instance.  [M.  J.  B.j 

■ DUBOISIA.  A name  applied  to  an  Aus- 
tralian shrub,  placed  by  Mlers  in  Atropaettr, 
but  by  others  referred  to  Scrophiilariacea;. 
Its  flowers  are  in  axillary  clusters,  white, 
with  a two-lipped  calyx  ; corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  the  limb  five-parted ; stamens  five. 
Included  within  the  corolla,  four  fertile 
(two  long,  two  short),  and  one  rudimentary; 
ovary  with  two  mauy-ovuled  compart- 
ments ; fruit  berry-like.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DT7BY-EA.  A genus  of  Comporittr, 
nearly  related  to  Hieracium,  but  differing 
in  hartng  beaked  achenes.  Of  the  three 
known  siiecles,  one  with  the  habit  of  a 
sowthistle  is  found  In  Australia ; another. 
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somewhat  like  a dandelion,  is  found  in 
Armenia:  and  a third,  like  a liawkweed, 
grotvg  in  the  Himalayas  from  Sikkim  west- 
ward to  Kumaon,  at  elevations  tx'twccn 
8,000  and  12,000  feet.  Its  upper  leaves  are 
Imiry,  ohioug,  entire  or  toothed,  and  em- 
bracing the  stem,while  the  lower  are  nearly 
triangul.ar,  and  narrowed  Into  a winged 
stalk.  The  yellow  Hower-heads  have  their 
lance-shaped  Involucral  scales  beset  with 
black  hairs,  and  the  compressed  striated 
achenos  are  narrowed  Into  a beak,  and 
crowned  with  a pappus  of  numerous  rough 
hairs.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  M.  I)u- 
hy,  a French  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DUG  DE  TOLE.  (Fr.)  Tulipa  suaveo- 
lens. 

DCCHARTItEA.  A genus  of  Gesneracerr, 
containing  a single  species,  a native  of  the 
mountains  of  Cuba.  It  is  an  erect  branch- 
ing shrub,  wrinkled  with  resinous  warts, 
and  having  coriaceous  toothed  leaves  and 
greenish  flowers  In  few-tlowered  corymbs. 
The  corolla  campanulate,  slightly  con- 
stricted on  the  underside,  and  the  limb  cut 
Into  five  unequal  roundish  lobes, furnished 
with  awned  teeth  around  the  margins; 
the  stamens  are  dldynamous  with  a sterile 
fifth.  The  base  of  the  style  Is  surrounded 
by  an  erect  pentagonal  cup.  The  warty 
oval  fruit  Is  crowned  by  the  persistent 
calyk.  C^.  C.] 

DUCHA8SAINGIA.  Erylhrina. 

DCCHESNEA.  Tlie name  sometimes  ap- 
1 plied  to  an  East  Indian  strawberry,  Fra- 
garia  indica,  with  insipid  fruit  and  yellow 
flowers.  [A.  A.  B.J 

DUCK’S- FOOT.  Podophyllum. 

DUCKMEAT  or  DUCKWEED.  The  com- 
I moil  names  of  the  curious  floating  a<iua-  i 
tics,  which  form  the  genus  Lemna.  | 

DUCTS.  Tubular  vessels  marked  by 
transverse  lines  or  dots : apparently  in 
some  cases  motiiflcatlons  of  spiral  vessels, 
wiien  they  are  called  closed,  annular,  reti- 
exUaUd,  and  scalari/orm;  sometimes  nn.a- 
logous  to  pitted  tissue,  when  they  are 
called  dotted,  and  form  bothreuchyma. 

DUCU.  The  resin  of  Clusia  Ducu. 

DUDAIM.  A biblical  plant,  regarded  as 
the  Mandrake,  Uandragora  ojjlcinalis. 

DUFOUBEA.  A genus  of  Convolvulacea', 
containing  five  species  of  South  American 
twining  undershrubs  with  alteniate  entire 
leaves,  and  numerous  while  flowers  in 
panicles  on  axillary  or  terminal  peduncles. 
The  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals,  the  two 
outer  of  which  are  membranaceous,  and 
coloured,  very  large,  almost  hiding  the 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  within  which  are 
flve  included  stamens,  with  short  subulate 
filaments.  ' The  two-celled  ovary  Is  sur- 
mounted by  two  styles  or  a single  one 
deeply-cleft,  with  capitate  stigmas.  [W.  C.] 

DUFRE.SNEA.  A Persian  annual  of  the 
order  Vatenanaceip.  The  leaves  are  entire  ; 
the  flowers  in  close  cymes,  sometimes  uni- 


sexual : the  calyx  limb  has  three  unequal 
ovate  acute  netted  segments,  which  in- 
crease in  size  as  the  fruit  ripens  ; the 
eorolla  is  tubular,  regular,  spurless,  itsllmb 
flve-lobed;  stamens  three.  The  fruit  la 
membranous,  very  hairy,  crowaied  by  the 
calyx  lolies,  three-celled,  with  two  of  the 
cells  empty  and  distend^  [M.  T.  M.] 

DUGUETIA.  A genus  of  Anonaced,  con- 
sisting of  Brazilian  trees  with  scurfy 
branches.  The  flower  is  not  descrilied, 
but  the  receptacle  bearing  the  fnilts  is 
divided  transversely  into  two  sections, 
the  lower  glolmlar,  woody,  marked  with 
the  scars  of  the  fallen  stamens,  the  upper  • 
portion  somewhat  conical,  spongy,  pitted  ; 

‘ the  carpels  inserted  on  this  receptacle  arc 
numerous,  ovate,  aiigular,  terminated  by 
the  persistent  styles,woody  and  one-seeded. 
jy.  qxiitarensis  furnishes  the  light  elastic 
wood,  called  Lance-wood,  Imported  from 
Cuba  and  Guiana,  for  the  use  of  coach- 
builders  principally.  [M.  T.  M.J 

DUK.  The  horsehair-llke  fibres  of  the 
Gomutl  palm,  .Saguerus  sacchartfer. 

DULCIS.  Any  kind  of  taste  which  is 
not  acrid.  | 

DULSE.  A name  given  in  Scotland  to  i 
several  different  kindsof  rose-6poredAfp(r, 
l)Ut  especially  to  BUodymenia  palmaia  aiid 
Iridaa  eduUs,  which  are  extensively  eaten  1 
on  the  sea-coasts,  and  which  occasionally 
make  their  apiiearance  In  the  market.  We 
have  ourselves  been  thankful  for  this 
coarse  and  parchment-like  food  amongst 
the  Western  Isles,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  any  other  kind  of  sustenance. 
Laurencia  pinnatifida  affords  an  Inferior 
Dulse,  known  under  the  name  of  Pepper 
Dulse.  These  species  are  generally  eateu 
raw.  When  cooked  they  have  an  unmls- 
takeable  sea-twang,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  pains  of  Soyer,  forbids  their  entrance  I 
into  any  acceptable  footl,  where  more 
sapid  articles  are  jirocurable.  fM.  J.  B.] 

DUMERILIA.  A genus  of  perennial 
Mexican  herbs,  belonging  Uithellivflower- 
ed  group  of  ComposiUc.  They  are  smooth 
plants  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
sessile  oval  rigid  leaves,  which  embr.ace 
the  stem  by  their  base,  and  shortly-stalked 
flower-heads  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs; 
each  capitule  is  about  half  an  Inch  long, 
and  contains  from  flve  to  fifteen  white 
florets,  enclosed  by  an  involucre  of  about 
three  series  of  lance-shaped  scales.  The 
achenes  are  slightly  beaked,  dilated  at  the 
ajicx,  and  crowned  by  a pappus  of  one 
series  of  numerous  white  pilose  bristles. 
In  the  nearly-allied  Peretia,  the  hairs  of 
the  pappus  arc  In  two  scries ; but  accord- 
ing to  ])r.  A.  Gray,  this  character  Is  here 
of  little  importance,  and  he  would  unite 
the  genus  to  Perezia  along  with  Clarimea 
and  Homoianthus.  The  naits  of  the  two 
known  species  are  stringy,  and  the  stem 
I at  the  liase  is  furnished  with  a tuft  of 
rusty  hairs.  From  the  roots  of  B.  Ala- 
mam,  a curious  chemical  production 
known  as  Plpllzahuac  is  prepared; It  resein- 
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next  the  centre  In  Exogens,  and  next  the 
circumtereuce  in  Endogens. 


hies  Hakes  of  gold,  and  is  said  to  be  power- 
fully drastic,  with  an  odour  of  valerian, 
and  useful  as  a dye.  The  plant  Is  also 
known  as  Perezia  fruticosa  and  sometimes 
Aartirtia  rigida.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DUMC8  (adj.  DUM08E).  A low  branch- 
ing shrub. 

DUNBARI.t.  A small  genus  of  twining 
plants  of  the  pea  family,  the  species  of 
which  are  found  in  India,  Java,  and  the 
surrounding  Islands.  In  foliage  and  habit 
they  are  soinewbat  like  Phaseolng,  but  the 
leaves  are  smaller.  The  large  flowers  are 
generally  bright-yellow,  and  disposed  In 
loose  axillary  racemes.  The  calyx  is  four- 
cleft  to  the  middle  ; the  corolla  remarkable 
for  the  large  membranous  standard,  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  which  embraces 
and  hides  the  other  petals,  and  has  two 
callosities  at  Its  base.  In  some  species  It  Is 
an  Inch  long.  The  pod  is  flattened  and 
hairy,  strongly  compressed  between  the 
seeds.  The  genus  is  nearly  related  to 
Cylista,  which,  however,  has  a large  mem- 
branous calyx  completely  hiding  the  co- 
rolla. It  is  named  In  honour  of  Prof. 
Dunbar  of  Edinburgh.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DDNGAIf.  Uyrietica  spuria. 

DUODENI.  Growing  twelve  together. 

DUPKIIRBYA.  A genus  of  Convnlvu- 
■ laceat,  containing  a single  New  Holland  spe- 
cies, a twining  undershrub,  with  petlolato 
narrow  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  flow- 
ers at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  having  a 
somewhat  funnel-shaped  corolla.  The  cap- 
sule contains  a single  seed.  [W.  C.] 

DUPLICATE.  Growing  In  pairs.  In 
composition  the  word  Indicates  the  repe- 
tition of  a character : thus  duplicato-crer 
naie  Is  when  each  crenel  is  itself  crenate ; 
duplicato-dentate,  when  each  toothing  Is  It- 
self toothed ; ditplicato-pinnate,  when  the 
leaflets  of  apinnate  leaf  become  themselves 
pinnate;  duplicato-serrate,  when  each  ser- 
rature  is  Itself  serrated ; and  so  on. 

DUPLO.  Twice  as  much  as,  or  twice  as 
many  as. 

DUPONTIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Avenea,  distinguished  by 
the  Inflorescence  lieing  In  contracted  pa- 
nicles ; spikelets  ovate,  two-flowered,  with 
the  rudiment  of  a third  floret ; stamens 
three;  ov.ary  smooth  ; styles  two,  feathery. 
The  species  are  from  the  extreme  northern 
limits  of  phsenogamous  vegetation  : D.  Fis- 
cheri  from  Melville  Island,  and  D.  psilosan- 
tha  from  Russian  North  America.  [D.  M.] 

DDPDISIA.  A genus  of  Anacardiaceis, 
consisting  of  trees  natives  of  Senegal.  The 
calyx  is  cup-shaped,  persistent,  slightly 
flve-toothed ; petals  flve,  concave,  longer 
than  the  sepals;  stamens  flve,  inserted 
with  the  petals  into  the  calyx  ; ovary  one- 
cellcd,  one-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DURAMEN.  The  heart-wood,  or  that  i 
part  of  the  timber  of  a tree  which  becomes 
hardened  by  matter  deposited  In  it.  It  Is  1 


DURANTA.  A genus  of  8.  American 
hushes  of  the  vervain  family,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  racemed  flowers,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  fruits,  which  are  com- 
posed of  four  nuts  enclosed  In  the  calyx 
tul>e,  which  is  contracted  at  top;  they 
are  hard  and  about  the  sice  of  a pea, 
each  nut  with  two  one-seeded  cells. 
Some  are  spiny,  others  unarmed;  but 
all  are  straggling  bushes  with  four-an- 
gled grey  twigs,  and  opposite  or  whorled 
st^k^  leaves.  In  some  like  those  of  the 
privet.  In  others  toothed.  The  pretty  blue 
flowers  are  borne  In  great  profusion  In 
racemes  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
each  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  having  a 
tubular  flve-rlbbed  flve-toothed  calyx,  and 
a corolla  about  three  times  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  with  a flat  border  of  flve  unequal 
roundeil  lobes,  nearly  half  an  Inch  across. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  poisonous, 
and  the  seeds  are  not  eaten  by  birds.  D. 
Plumieri  is  In  cultivation,  and  may  often 
be  seen  in  plant-stoves.  About  six  species 
are  known.  [A.  A.  B.J 

DURELIN.  (Fr.)  Quercus  sessUiflora. 

DURL£A.  A genus  of  Ricciacece. 

DURIAN.  Ratio  zibethinus. 

DURIO.  The  tree  producing  the  cele- 
brated Durian  fruit  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, D.  zibethinus.  Is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus  of  Sterculiacece.  It  forms  a 
large  forest  tree,  attaining  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  in  height,  with  somewhat  the  general 
appearance  of  an  elm.  The  leaves  are  en- 
tire, oblong,  rounded  at  the  base  and  taper- 
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Ing  upwards  Into  a long  point,  densely 
covered  beneath  with  minute  scales,  which 
give  them  a silvery  red  api>earnnce.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish-green,  produced  In 
little  clusters  upon  the  trunk  or  main 
branches,  each  flower  having  two  large 
C4>ncave  bracts  at  its  base;  the  calyx  la  ^ 
tubular  and  flve-toothed ; the  corolla  has 
flve  petals,  which  are  partly  joined  so  as 
to  form  a short  tube;  the  stamens  are 
numerous  collected  Into  flve  bundles,  and 
have  twisted  or  uneven  anthers ; and  the ' 


scaly  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a Ions  thread- 
like style,  and  a simple  round  stigma.  Tlie 
fruit  varies  in  shape,  being  either  globular 
or  oval, and  measures  as  mucli  as  ten  inches 
in  length ; it  has  a tlilck  hard  rind,  entirely 
covert  with  very  strong  sharp  prickles, 
and  is  divided  iutoflve  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  from  one  to  four  seeds  rather 
larger  than  pigeons’  eggs,  and  completely 
enveloped  in  a Arm  luscious-looking 
cream-coloured  pulp,  which  is  the  eatable 
portion  of  the  fruit. 

This  tree  is  very  commonly  cultivated 
throughout  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
Islands,  where  its  fruit,  during  the  period 
it  Is  in  season,  forms  the  greatest  part  of 
the  food  of  the  natives.  Considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  e.xlsts  among  epicures  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  several  well-known 
tropical  fruits,  including  the  Durian,  the 
mangosteen,  the  cherimoyer,  and  the  pine- 
apple, any  one  of  which  is  made  to  occupy 
the  foremost  place,  acc-ording  to  individual 
taste.  The  Aavour  of  the  Durian,  however, 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  unUiue ; and  it  is 
also  quite  certain  that  no  other  fruit,  either 
of  tropical  or  temperate  climes,  combines 
in  itself  such  a delicious  Aavour  with  such 
an  abominably  offensive  odour  — an  odour 
commonly  compared  either  with  putrid 
animal  matter,  or  with  rotten  onions.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  a fruit  possessing 
such  an  odour  could  never  become  a fa- 
vourite ; but  it  is  said  that  when  once  the 
repugnance  has  been  overcome,  the  Durian 
is  sure  to  And  favour,  and  that  Europeans 
invariably  become  extremely  fond  of  it. 
Mr.  A.  Wallace  observes  that  ‘ a rich  cus- 
tard highly  Aavoured  with  almonds  gives 
the  best  general  idea  of  it,  but  there  are 
occasional  wafts  of  Aavour  that  call  to 
mind  cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  sherry 
wine,  and  other  Incongruous  dishes.  Then 
there  is  a rich  glutinous  smoothness  in  the 
pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but 
which  adds  to  its  delicacy.  It  is  neither 
acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy;  yet  it  wants 
none  of  these  qualities,  for  it  Is  in  Itself 
perfect.  It  produces  no  nausea  or  other 
bad  effect,  and  the  more  you  eat  of  it  the 
less  you  feel  Inclined  to  stop.  In  fact,  to 
eat  Durians  is  a new  sensation  worth  a 
voyage  to  the  East  to  experience.’  The 
unripe  Durians  are  cooked  as  a vegetable, 
and  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  salted  and 
preserved  in  jars  ; while  the  seeds  are 
roasted  and  eaten  like  chestnuts.  [A.  S.] 

DURMAST. 
cens. 

DURRA.  Sorghum  vulgare. 

DUST  BRAND.  Ustilago. 

DUTCHMAN’S  BREECHES.  Dicentra 
Oucullaria. 

DUTCHMAN’S  LAUDANUM.  A tincture 
of  Passijiara  rubra,  or,  according  to  some, 
of  Murucuja  ocellaia. 

DUTCHMAN’S  PI  PE.  An  American  name 
for  Aristolochia  Sipho. 

DUTTONIA.  A name  originally  pro- 


Quercus  sessilifiora  pubea- 


I posed  by  Dr.  Mueller  for  an  Australian  com- 
posl  te  plant,which  provetl  to  be  the  same  as 
1 DimorpJiolejns;  and  afterwards  applied  by 
‘ him  to  a myoporaceous  shrub  from  ^uth 
Australia,  which  he  published  as  a new 
genus,  but  which  he  has  more  recently  re- 
duced to  Eremophila. 

DU  VALIA.  A name  given  by  Haworth 
to  some  species  of  Stapelia. 

DUVAUA.  A genus  of  Anacardiaceop, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
, China  and  the  Sjmdwlch  Isles.  They  are 
; sometimes  armed  with  axillary  spines  ; 
i the  leaves  are  entire ; the  Aowers  are  in 
I clusters,  each  with  a four  or  Ave-cleft  per- 
j slstent  calyx  , four  to  Ave  petals  Inserted 
' beneath  an  elght-lobed  disk ; eight  to  ten 
: stamens,  those  alternate  with  the  petals 
; longer  than  the  others ; and  a sessile  one- 
celled  ovary.  The  drupe  is  pea-shaped, 

I having  the  smell  of  juniper.  Some  of  the 
species  are  grown  as  evergreen  wall 
shrubs,  with  white  or  greenish  Aowers. 
Dr.  Llndley  remarks  * that  the  leaves  of  D. 
hUi/olia  expel  their  resin  with  such  vio- 
lence, when  immersed  in  water,  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  spontaneous  motion  in 
consequence  of  the  recoil.’  [M.  T.  M.] 

DWALE.  The  Deadly  Nightshade,  Atro- 
pa  Belladonna, 

DYCKIA.  Brazilian  herbs,  named  in 
honour  of  Prince  Salm-Dyck,  an  amateur 
and  patron  of  science.  Tl^ey  constitute  a 
genus  of  Bromeliacece,  having  lance-shaped 
pointed  leaves,  and  bearing  Aowers  in  pani- 
cles, with  spiny  bracts.  The  perianth  is  six- 
parted,  the  three  outer  segments  calycine, 
the  three  Inner  ones  petal-like,  bell-shaped, 
rather  Aeshy  ; the  six  A laments  of  the  sta- 
mens are  united  below  Into  a tube  adhe- 
1 rent  to  the  inner  segments  of  the  peri- 
anth ; the  ovary  is  free,  three-lobed,  with 
three  spreading  forked  stigmas.  D.  rari- 
flora  is  a very  showy  plant  with  orange- 
coloured  Aowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DYER’S-WEED.  Reseda  Luieola ; also 
Genista  tinctoria,  and  Isatis  tinctoria, 

DYNAMIS.  A power.  A Agurative 
term  employed  by  Linnaeus  to  express, 
the  degrees  of  development  of  stamens. 
Thus  his  Didynamia  signiAed  stamens  of 
two  different  lengths,  or  of  two  different  j 
degrees  of  development.  j 

DYSOPHYLLA.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  labiate  order,  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  hy  the  corolla  having  a short 
tube,  the  border  divided  into  four  nearly 
equal  pieces,  the  upper  division  entire  or 
slightly  notched.  The  few  species  belong- 
ing to  it  are  herbs,  natives  of  India  and 
Java ; the  leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls ; 
the  Aowers  in  more  or  less  dense  clusters. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Greek  words 
signifying  ‘ fetid  leaf,’ and  descriptive  of 
the  odour  of  the  plants,  in  which  property 
they  differ  from  most  of  the  species  of  the 
same  order.  [G.  D.] 

DYSOXYLON.  Large  Javanese  trees 
forming  a genus  of  Meliacece,  with  com- 
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pound  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are  oblique  at 
the  base  ; the  flowers  are  in  axillary  pani- 
cles with  four  or  five-parted  whorls ; the 
tube,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stamens. 
Is  eight  to  ten-toothed  with  as  many  an- 
thers In  the  interior  ; ovarj*  three  or  four- 
celhHi  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a small 
disk  ; capsule  three-celled,  the  seeds  soli- 
tary in  each  compartment.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DY8SOCHROMA.  A climbing  Brazilian 
Bolanaceous  shrub.  It  has  a calyx  of  flve 
persistent  segments ; a fleshy  funnel-shaped 
corolla  with  the  limb  divided  into  flve 
acute  revolute  segments ; flve  protruding 
stamens,  the  anthers  opening  longitudin- 
ally, and  surmounted  by  a small  point ; an 
erect  style  thickened  at  the  top;  and  a 
two-cell^  ovary  placed  on  a large  fleshy 
disk.  Pd.  T.  M.] 

DYS80DIA.  A genus  of  composite  herbs, 
nearly  related  to  Tagetes,  but  differing  In 
the  nature  of  the  pappus,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a number  of  chaffy  scales  pin- 
nately  or  palmately  divided  above,  and 
entire  below,  so  that  they  appear  like  a 
polyadelphous  pappus.  Of  the  eight  known 
species,  two  are  found  in  the  United  States 
and  the  others  in  Mexico.  Some  have  linear 
or  lance-shai>ed  entire  or  toothed  loaves  ; 

1 In  others  they  are  pinnatisect.  The  yel- 
low flower-heads  are  disposed  In  loose 
corymbs,  or  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  have  an  Involucre  of  one 
series  of  scales,  more  or  less  united  by 
their  edges,  and  often  surrounded  by  an 
outer  series  of  bracts.  In  a few  species 
the  florets  are  all  tubular  and  perfect,  but 
In  most  of  them  the  outer  ones  are  strap- 
shaped  and  contain  a pistil  only.  Most  of 
these  herbs  emit  an  unpleasant  odour 
from  the  presence  of  oily  matter  se- 
creted by  the  glandular  dots  of  the  leaves. 
D.  chrysanthemoUles,  a dwarf  annual  with 
pinnatisect  leaves,  grows  in  great  profu- 
sion over  the  western  prairies  of  Illinoig, 
and  in  autumn  exhales  so  unpleasant  an 
odour  as  to  sicken  travellers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

E,  EX.  In  composition  = without ; thus 
cx-albumlnous  signifies  without  albumen. 

EAGLE-WOOD.  The  timber  of  Aloexy- 
Ion  Agallochum ; and  also  of  Aquilaria 
ovatOj  and  A.  Agallocha. 

EARAIHAU.  Ascarina  polystachya, 

E.\RCOCKLE.  The  name  of  a curious 
disease  in  wheat,  in  which  the  grain  be- 
comes blackened  and  contracted,  and  mealy 
within  from  the  presence  of  myriads  of 
worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  The 
little  animals  are  extremely  tenacious  of 
life,  and  though  apparently  reduced  to 
dust,  when  steeped  in  warm  water  for  a 
short  time,  after  being  dry  for  many 
months,  they  recover  their  former  activity. 
The  disease  not  only  impairs  the  value  of 
the  wheat,  but  the  little  worms  arc  very 
annoying  to  the  miller  from  filling  up  the 
pores  of  his  bolting-cloths.  The  affection 
Is  local,  and  quite  unknown  in  many  parts 
of  England.  In  some  districts  It  is  called 
Purples.  [M.  J.  B.] 

EARED.  The  same  as  Auriculatc. 

EARTH-GALL.  Ophiorrhiza  Mwngoa. 

EARTH-NUT.  Arachia  hypogeea. 

EARTH-STAR.  Geaster, 

EARTH-TONGUE.  Gcoglossum. 

EAU  D’ANGE.  A perfume  distilled  from 
the  flowers  of  Myrtua  communis.  — DE 
COLOGNE.  A well-known  alcoholic  per- 
fume, to  W'hich  Lavandula  vera  and  Ros- 
maninus  officinalis  contribute  their  fra- 
grance. — DE  CRE'OLE.  A stomachic 
distilled  from  the  Mammee  apple,  Mammea 
americana,  — DE  MANTES.  A liqueur 
distilled  from  Croton  balsamiferum.  — 
ME'DICINALE.  A gout  medicine  prepared 
from  Gratiola  officinalis.  — D’OR.  A 
liquid  distilled  from  Convallaria  majalis. 
— D’ORME.  A liquid  secreted  In  certain 
galls  of  the  elm. 

EBENACE.E  (Ebenads).  A natural  order 
of  corollifloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  j 
to  Llndley’s  gentlanal  alliance.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  not  milky,  with  alternate  exstipu- 
late  leathery  and  entire  leaves ; flowers 
hermaphrodite,  or  stamlnate  and  pistil-  j 
late ; calyx  three  to  seven-cleft,  persistent ; ( 
corolla  three  to  seven-cleft ; stamens  usu-  ■ 
ally  twice  or  quadruple  the  numl>er  of  the 
corolline  segments.  Ovary  three  or  several-  1 
celled,  w’ith  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules  . 
In  each  cell.  Fruit  a round  or  oval  berry ; j 
seeds  albuminous.  Chiefly  Indian  and  . 
tropical.  A few  are  found  in  Europe,  1 
North  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ! 
and  New  Holland.  The  trees  of  this  order  { 
yield  hard  and  durable  timber.  The  bark 
of  some  Is  astringent,  and  the  fruit  is  ' 
sometimes  eatable.  The  heartwood  of  i 
different  species  of  Riospyros  constitute  1 
the  ebony  of  commerce,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  e.  g.  D.  Ebenum,  Mauritius 
ebony,  D.  MeUnwxylon,  the  ebony  of  Coro- 
mandel, and  D.Ebdiastcr,  the  bastard  ebony 
of  Ceylon.  Riospyros  hirsuta  yields  the 
variegated  calamander  wood  of  Ceylon  i 
and  the  coasts  of  India,  which  Is  shipped  i 
from  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  keg-flg  of 
Japan  Is  the  edible  fruit  of  Riospyros 
Kiiki ; w'hile  the  persimmon  Is  the  fruit  of 
R.  virginiana.  There  are  fifteen  known 
genera  and  about  180  species.  Illustrative 
genera  : Riospyros,  Maba,  Cargillia,  Holo- 
chilus.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EBE'NIER.  (Fr.)  Riospyros  Ebenum. 

EBENUS.  A genus  of  the  pea  family, 
numbering  about  a dozen  species,  nearly 
related  to  Onobrychis,  but  the  pods  are 
smaller,  and  not  toothed  or  crested.  They 
are  elegant  little  shrubs  or  biennial  plants, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  high  mountainous 
regions  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
though  E.  pinnata  is  found  in  Algeria,  and 
another  as  far  east  as  Beloochistan.  All 
their  parts  are  commonly  crowne^i  with 
silky  hairs ; and  the  leaves  are  usually  un- 
equal ly-plnnate,  made  up  of  three  to  flve 
pairs  of  linear  or  lance-shaped  leaflets, 
though  in  a few  they  are  digitate  or  simple. 
The  peduncles  are  axillary  or  terminal,  and 
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bear  dense  spikes  or  round  heads  of  pink  , 
or  violet  blossoms,  in  which  the  deeply-  i 
lipped  calyx  is  conspicuous,  and  densely  1 
clothed  with  silky  hairs.  Tlie  keel  of  the  1 
corolla  has  the  very  minute  triaugrular 
wings  adhering  to  its  claw  near  the  bjise, 
and  of  the  ten  stamens,  nine  are  united 
into  a tube,  and  one  is  free.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EBOE  TREE.  Dipterix  ebSeTisU. 

EBONY.  The  timber  of  various  slides 
of  Diospyros,  especially  D.  Ehenum,  Ehe- 
naster,  and  MelanoxyUm.  — AMERICAN. 
Brya  Ebentis.  — GREEN.  Exccecaria  gUm~ 
dulosa,  and  also  Jacaranda  ovnli folia,  — 
JAMAICA, or  WEST  INDIA.  Brya  Ebenus. 
— MOUNTAIN.  Bauhinia  varicgata. 

EBRACTEATE  Having  no  bracts. 

E BURNERS.  Of  the  colour  of  Ivorj'. 

ECALCARATE.  Having  no  calcar,  or 
spur. 

ECASTAPHTLLUM.  A small  genus  of 
leguminous  shrubs  found  in  S.  America 
and  W.  Africa,  nearly  related  to  Dalbergia^ 
which  has  long  straight  thin  pods,  w'hlle 
these  have  flat,  nearly  orbicular  one-seeded 
pods,  whose  valves  have  a tendency  to  a 
corky  thickening.  The  leaves  are  some- 
times simple,  but  more  generally  pinnate, 
and  made  up  of  three  to  five  pairs  of  oval 
leaflets,  and  an  odd  one.  Their  little 
white  straw-coloured  or  reddish-purple 
pea  flowers  are  disposed  in  short  axillary 
cymes.  The  calyx  Is  bell-shaped  and  flve- 
toothed ; the  stamens  eight  or  nine,  but 
more  usually  ten,  nine  united  and  one  free. 
E.  Monetaria,  a pinnate-leaved  species  with 
white  flowers  found  in  Surinam,  has  red 
wood,  which  is  said  to  funiish  a resin  like 
dragon’s  blood,  and  the  root  when  cut  emits 
a purple  juice.  The  name  is  sometimes 
written  Hecastophyllum.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ECBALIUM.  A genus  of  Cucurbitacem 
closely  allied  to  Momordica,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  absence  of  tendrils,  and  of 
rudimentary  stamens  in  the  female  flowers, 
and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  fruit,  which 
when  ripe  separates  from  the  stalk  and 
expels,  with  considerable  force,  the  brown 
se^s  through  the  aperture  made  by  the 
removal  of  the  stalk.  E.  agreste  (Momor- 
dica  Elaterium),  the  Saulrtlng  Cucumber, 
a native  of  waste  places  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Is  an  annual  plant  with  prostrate 
branching  stems,  and  heart-shaped  rough 
leaves.  The  flowerstalks  are  axillary : the 
male  flowers  in  clusters  with  bell-shaped 
yellow  green-veined  corollas ; the  females 
solitary.  The  fruit  Is  a small  elliptical 
^eenlsh  9ourd,  covered  with  soft  trian- 
gular prickles.  These  fruits  forcibly  eject 
their  seeds,  together  with  a mucilaginous 
juice,  a phenomenon  said  by  Dutrochet  to 
be  due  to  endosmosls. 

The  drug  known  as  Elaterium  is  the 
dried  precipitate  that  Is  deposited  from  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  fruit  or  rather 
from  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds.  So 
powerful  is  pure  elaterium,  that  one  eighth 
part  of  a grain  Is  suffleient  to  produce 


strong  cathartic  effects : It  Is,  however, 
rarely  obtained  pure.  It  is  of  great  value 
in  certain  cases  of  dropsy  and  of  cerebral 
disease,  where  an  active  remedy  is  re- 
quired; but  as  its  action  Is  violent  it 


Eebalium  agre*te« 

requires  to  be  administered  with  great 
caution,  and  in  cases  where  there  exists  no 
objection  to  its  use.  The  active  principle 
of  elaterium  is  a crystalline  substance 
called  elaterin.  The  plant  is  grown  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  at  Mitcham  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  related  of  Dr.  Dickson,  who  was 
formerly  lecturer  on  botany  at  St.  George’s 
hospital,  that  ho  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  this  plant.  In  consequence  of 
having  conveyed  some  specimens  of  It  In 
his  hat  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to  his 
lodgings  In  Paris.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ECBLASTESIS.  'The  production  of  buds 
within  flowers,  in  consequence  of  mon- 
strous developement ; or  on  inflores- 
cences. 

ECCREMOCARPUS.  Handsome  climb- 
ing plants  with  a somewhat  shrubby  stem, 
long  succulent  branches,  much-divided 
leav'es,  terminating  In  a branched  tendril, 
and  tubular  yellow'  or  green  flowers,  which 
.are  divided  Into  five  equ.al  lobes.  The  star 
mens  are  four,  two  longer  than  the  others, 
with  the  rudiment  of  a flfth.  The  seeds 
are  produced  in  a one-celled  two-valved 
ovate  capsule,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
membranous  wing,  on  which  account  they 
are  favourite  objects  for  microscopes  of 
low  power.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
Bignoniacecp.  E.  Joiigiftorus  has  a red 
calyx  and  a very  long  corolla  with  a yellow 
tube  and  green  limb.  E.  scaMr,  a hand- 
some Chilian  species  with  orange-coloured 
flowers,  much  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
creeper,  Is  sometimes  called  Calampelia 
acaJbra.  [0.  A.  J.] 

ECHALOTTE.’  (Fr.)  Allium  aacaUmi^ 
cum. 

E'CHARBOT.  (Pr.)  Trapa  natana. 

ECHE ANDIA.  A genua  of  Lilieuxw,  near 


QTreaiittrs  of  3Batani;. 


I ly  related  to  Phnlangium,  from  which  It 
I differs  in  the  club-shaped  filaments  of  the 
I stamens  beiiift  furnished  aisjve  with  short 
I obtuse  recurved  teeth.  The  six  known 
' species,  which  extend  from  Mexico  south- 
1 wards  to  Brazil,  are  perennial  herbs,  with 
, roots  consisting  of  fascicles  of  fleshy  fibres, 
gras.sy  root  leaves  six  inches  to  a foot  or 
I more  In  length,  and  rising  from  the  midst 
I of  these  a branching  flower-stem,  six 
I Inches  to  four  feet  high,  with  narrow 
I bracts  at  the  forking  points,  and  white 
i or  orange-yellow  asphodel-like  drooping 
1 flowers,  dlsimsed  In  racemes,  the  Indl- 
I vidual  flowers  seldom  more  than  half  an 
[ inch  across.  teraifforn,  a yellow-flowered 
I Mexican  species,  has  been  cultivated  In 
I English  gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ECHEVERIA.  A handsome  genua  of 
I succulent  often fmtlcose  plants  belonging 
' to  the  Crfifsiilaced',  and  chiefly  natives  of 
Mexico.  The  leaves,  which  are  generally 
I glaucous,  and  sometimes  excessively  so, 
are  not  uncommonly  spatliulate  In  form, 
sometimes  disposed  alternately  along  the 
stem,  sometimes  collected  Into  rosul.ate 
tufts.  The  flowers  arc  In  racemes  or  cymes, 
often  secund,  and  generally  of  a bright 
1 scarlet  or  yellow  colour,  and  very  onia- 
' mental ; they  have  a five-parted  calyx,  a 
1 perigynous  five-parted  corolla,  whose  erect 
I segments  close  up  Into  a pitcher-likeform, 
ten  included  stamens,  with  short  hypogy- 
I nous  scales,  and  five  free  one-celled  ova- 
j rics,  which  become  mmi) -seeded  follicular 
! capsules.  Many  of  the  species  are  in  cvil- 
j tlvation,  and  they  are  esteemed  as  including 
I some  of  the  most  interesting  and  be.autiful 
I of  greenhouse  succulents.  E.secunda  and 
glnucti  are  particularly  ornamental  dwarf 
herbaceous  species,  well  adapted  for  indoor 
window  gardens.  [T.  M.] 

ECHIAIiES.  One  of  Lindley’s  alliances, 
which  includes  the  Boraginacco',  LabiatK, 
(fee. 

ECHIIfACANTnrR.  A small  genus  of 
Acavlhacetr,  containing  four  species,  na- 
tivesof  India.  They  are  hi-rhs  with  denticu- 
late leaves,  and  small  flowers  which  grow  in 
secund  axillary  cymes  running  into  a ter- 
minal panicle,  and  furnished  with  narrow 
bracts  and  no  bractetdea.  The  calyx  is 
deeply  five-cleft,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
the  stamens  four,  included,  didyuainous, 
united  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  thefllaiiients, 
and  the  stigma  simple.  The  round  two- 
cellcd  capsule  laiars  many  seeds.  [W.  C.] 

ECHINAI8.  A small  genus  of  Componitta, 
found  In  Armenia,  Silrerla,  and  N.  W. 
India.  The  leaves  and  flower-heads  are 
very  like  those  of  our  own  Carduva  arren- 
ait.  The  chief  characters  which  separate 
these  plants  from  Carduua  are  the  thin  and 
lacerated  apices  of  the  involucral  scales, 
which  end  in  short  spiny  points,  and  the 
short  lacerated  tails  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
anther  lobes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ECHISARIA.  A genua  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Paygurphorett.  The 
inflorescence  is  in  simple  globose  spikes ; 


, splkelets  two  to  four-flowered,  the  superior  i 
flower  stalked  ; glumes  two,  niemhranace-  j 
, ous  and  keeled,  the  lowest  with  two  awns  \ 
at  the  tip,  shorter  than  the  superior  one, 

I which  has  only  one  awn  at  the  aia-x : pales 
I or  Innerglumestwo,  the  lowest  flve-nerved 
and  cleft  at  the  tip.  Of  this  small  genus 
I only  two  species  are  described,  namely, 
E.  capituda,  which  is  a native  of  Africa  as 
well  as  Syria,  and  E.  puviila,  a native  of 
; Spain.  [D.  M.] 

I ECHINATE.  Furnished  with  numerous 
I rigid  hairs,  or  straight  prickles ; as  the 
1 fruit  of  Caatanea  veaca. 

ECH INOCACTU S.  The  plants  composi ng 
this  genus  of  Indian  figs,  like  many  others 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order, 
assume  most  grotesque  forms.  The  name 
I is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  echinoa, 
a hedgehog,  and  kaktoa,  a prickly  plant.  In 
allusion  to  many  of  the  species  being 
globular  and  thickly  beset  with  spines, 

‘ resembling  a rolled-up  hedgehog.  There 
, are  hosts  of  species  enumerated  In  botani- 
cal works,  more  than  half  of  them  natives 
; of  Mexico,  and  the  rest  distributed 
: throughout  South  America,  extending  as 
far  south  as  Buenos  Ayres  and  Jlendozji. 

I Like  the  generality  of  the  order,  they 
delight  In  hot,  dry,  sandy,  or  stony  places, 

; exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun. 

They  consist  merely  of  a fleshy  stem, 

' without  leaves, and  are  either  of  a globular 
form  slightly  flattened  at  the  top,  or  ob- 
. long,  or  cylindrical, and  only  attain  a large 
size  when  they  are  very  old.  Whatever 
their  shape  or  size,  the  stems  are  .always 
cither  more  or  less  fluted  and  ribbed,  or 
covered  with  tubercular  swellings,  the 
, number  of  the  ribs  varying  in  the  different 
i species,  being  numerous  and  sharply  de- 
j fined  In  some,  while  In  others  they  arc 
I fewer  and  merge  into  each  other.  Nearly 
all  the  species  are  armed  with  stiff  sharp 
1 spines,  arranged  In  clusters,  and  seated 
I upon  little  woolly  cushions  placed  at  Inter- 
! vals  .along  the  edges  of  the  ridges,  or  on 
the  tips  of  the  tubercles.  The  flowers  are 
generally  large  and  showy,  and  are  pro- 
duced at  or  near  the  top  of  the  plant, 
growing  from  the  upi>er  side  of  the 
I younger  fascicles  of  spines ; but  In  some 
species  the  top  of  the  plant  is  densely 
, covered  with  light  brown  wool,  from  out 
of  which  the  flowers  proceed.  The  calyx 
has  a broad  generally  short  tul>e,  the  lower 
or  outermost  sepals  being  of  a scale-like 
I character,  and  the  upiier  ones  more  like 
. petals,  into  which.  In  f.act,  they  gradually 
pass,  the  Inner  petals  spreading  out  and 
' radiating.  The  numerous  stamens  are 
1 fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  calyx-tube,  and 
1 are  shorter  than  the  petals.  The  style  is 
columnar,  and  separates  into  from  five  to 
ten  radiating  stigmas,  which  project  very 
\ slightly  beyond  the  stamens.  The  fruit  is 
generally  sc.aly  or  prickly,  and  is  crowned 
with  the  withered  remains  of  the  flowers. 

E.  Vianaga,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
of  the  genus.  Is  a native  of  San  Luis  de  ' 
PotosI,  in  Mexico.  Large  plants  of  this 
I have  from  forty  to  fifty  sharp  ridges,  with 


Cf)e  Crfaiurs  of  3Batait5. 


tho  clusters  of  spines  sunk  Into  their  i 
edges  at  short  intervals.  The  aggregate 
number  of  these  spines  upon  a single 
plant  is  something  enormous  ; a compara- 
tively small  plant  In  Kew  Gardens  was 


Echinocactui  Vlniaga. 

estimated  to  have  17,eoo,  and  a larger 
specimen,  at  the  same  place,  could  not  have 
had  less  than  51,000.  The  Mexicans  com- 
monly use  them  for  toothpicks,  hence  the 
specific  name  Yimaga,  which  means  a 
toothpick.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow. 
Some  years  ago  a plant  of  this  species, 
weighing  one  ton,  and  measuring  nine 
feet  In  height  by  three  In  diameter,  was 
forwarded  to  Kew,  where, however.  It  lived 
only  a short  time.  [A.  8.] 

ECHINOCARPra  A small  genus  of 
Tiliacere,  found  In  India,  Java, and  Eastern 
Tropical  Australia  They  are  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  S!oflneo,bntdlfferln  havlngpetals. 
All  are  large  trees  with  alternate  stalked 
oval  oblong  or  lance-shaped  leaves.  Tlie 
flowers  are  arranged  In  short  axillary 
racemes  or  fascicles,  seldom  In  terminal 
panicles  ; and  each  is  about  half  an  inch  In 
dlaraeter,wlth  a five-parted  calyx  ,flve  lacer- 
ated petals,  numerous  stamens  with  point- 
ed anthers,  and  a five-celled  ovary  crowned 
with  a simple  .style.  In  some  species  the 
fruits  are  beset  with  straight  prickles,  .and 
resemble  those  of  the  Spanish  chestnut; 
In  others  the  outer  covering  of  the  fruit 
consists  of  short  crisp  closely-packed  rigid 
hairs.  In  all  they  are  five-celled  with  five 
seeds,  and  split  when  ripe  into  five  woody 
portions.  This  prickly  covering  of  the 
fruit  has  suggested  the  name.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ECHINOCERF.rS.  A genus  of  CWc/ficOT, 
sometimes  combined  with  Cerene,  but  In 
the  latter  the  tube  of  the  fiowers  Is  very 
long,  while  In  Kchinncerrux  It  Is  always 
short,  besides  which  the  fruit  1s  crowned 
■with  the  withered  remains  of  the  flower, 
and  the  seeds  are  always  rough  or  warted, 
not  smooth,  as  In  true  Cereus.  Tho  species 
number  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and 
I are  all  natives  of  the  hot  dry  regions  of 
Mexico  and  Texas.  They  seldom  exceed  a 
foot  In  height,  the  stems  being  simple  or 
branched,  and  either  divided  Into  very 
1 numerous  ridges,  or  with  only  from  four 
to  ten,  all  beiiig  formidably  armed  with 


sharp  spines.  E.  pectinatus  grows  about  i 
eight  inches  high,  and  two  inches  thick,  | 
and  has  about  twenty  ridges  bearing  at 
short  Intervals  dense  clusters  of  very 
small  yellowish  and  rose-coloured  spines.  | 
The  fruit,  like  that  of  several  other  species,  ■ 
Is  of  a purplish  colour,  and  very  good 
eating,  rcsenibllng  a gooseberry.  The 
Mexicans,  who  call  the  plant  Cabeza  del  i 
■Viego,eat  the  fleshy  i>art  of  the  stem  as  a 
vegetable  first  carefully  freeing  It  of  the 
spines.  [A.  S.] 

ECHINOCHLOA.  A genus  of  grasses 
of  the  tribe  Panicetc.  The  species  are  now 
generally  included  under  Panicum.  [D.M.] 

ECHINOCYSTI8.  A Kortli  American 
cucurbitaceous  annual  with  cllinblng 
stems,  palmate  leaves,  branching  tendrils, 
and  small  greenish  fiowers  ; the  males  In 
clusters,  the  fcinales  In  juxtaposition, 
either  solitary  or  in  tufts  upon  a short 
stalk.  The  calyx  segments  and  petals  are 
six  In  number,  the  stamens  three.  In  two 
parcels,  with  connate  wavy  aiithers.  In 
the  female  flower  there  are  three  almrtive 
stamens.  The  two-celled  fruit  is  some- 
what globular,  spiny,  at  first  juicy,  but 
subsequently  dry  and  fibrous.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ECHINOL.ENA.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  tho  tribe  Panicece,  now  in- 
cluded in  PanicHm.  [D.M.] 

ECHINOPE  BE  RU8SIE.  (Fr.)  Echi- 
nop»  gphaeroceplialus. 

ECHINOPHORA.  A genus  of  umbellifers 
distinguished  by  the  prickly  character  of  I 
the  parts  which  surround  the  flowers  and 
fioilt.  The  species  are  perennial  herbs,  ' 
having  generally  a rigid  habit,  and,  as  the  i 
liame  implies,  partly  covered  with  spines.  ■ 
They  are  chiefly  found  on  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  are  more  of  Interest  I 
owing  to  their  [lecullar  appearance  than  [ 
on  account  of  any  useful  or  economical 
property  which  they  possess.  E.  tenitifolia, 
fouiicl  on  some  p,art.s  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  is,  however,  reported  as  actlngmod- 
erately  upon  the  kidneys.  One  species, 
E.  spinosa,  still  holds  a place  In  the  British 
Flora,  having  been  reported  as  found  on 
the  sandy  si'a-shores  of  Lancashire  and 
Kent ; but  It  Is  now  extinct.  ' [G.  D.] 

ECHINOPOGON.  A small  genus  of 
curious  grasses  belonging  to  the  trlba 
AgroMilfm,  havliig  the  Inflorescence  in  j 
crowded  ovate  panicles  ; st.amens  three ; 
styles  two,  with  plumose  stigmas : fruit  | 
oblong-lanceolate,  awned.  The  species  .are  | 
all  natives  of  New  Holland.  [D.  M.j 

ECHINOPS.  A genus  of  the  composite  ; 
family,  iiumbering  upwards  of  thirty  spe- 
cies, many  of  them  known  as  Globe  : 
Thistles.  They  are  remarkable  for  having 
the  heads  one-flowered  and  arranged  In 
dense  round  clusters  at  the  eiids  of  the 
branches,  so  that  each  cluster  of  flower- 
heads  h.as  the  appearance  of  a single  head 
contalningmany  florets.  Tlioyarefound  as 
far  eastward  as  Kumaon  in  the  Himalayas,  | 
extend  westward  to  Spain,  and  appear  in  i 


greatest  numbers  In  Asia  Minor.  Some 
are  annuals,  but  most  of  them  are  biennial 
or  perennial  erect  simple  or  branching 
herbs  from  two  to  six  feet  or  more  liigh, 
furnlslied  wltli  large  tljistle-like  spiny 
leaves,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  plnaately- 
parted,  tlio  lower  surface  usually  covered, 
like  the  stems,  wltli  loose  white  wool. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  pale  blue,  and 
the  compound  heads  one  to  three  Inches 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a common 
Involucre  of  narrow  scales,  while  each 
separate  single-flowered  head  has  an  in- 
volucre of  numerous  scales,  the  outer 
halr-llke,  the  Inner  broader  and  spiny- 
pointed.  The  silky  cylindrical  achenes  are 
crowned  with  a pappus  of  numerous  short 
bristles.  E.  atrigosutt^  an  annual  species, 
native  of  Spain,  Is  said  to  yield  the  sub- 
stance known  as  Spanish  tinder.  Three 
sorts  of  It  are  prepared,  one  from  the  pu- 
bescence of  the  flower-heads,  another  from 
that  of  the  leaves,  and  a third  from  that 
of  the  stems.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ECHINOPSIS.  A genus  of  Indian  figs, 
formerly  combined  with  Echinocactua,  but 
now  separated  and  placed  with  the Cereidis, 
distinguished  by  the  flowers  being  pro- 
duced from  the  side  of  the  stem,  instead 
of  at  the  top,  as  in  the  Echinocactidce. 
They  have  fleshy  stems  of  a flattened 
globular  or  cylindrical  form,  divided  into 
numerous  ridges,  which  either  run  unin- 
terruptedly from  the  apex  to  the  base  and 
bear  clusters  of  spines  at  Intervals,  or  are 
waved  or  notch^,  and  have  the  spines 
placed  In  the  depressions.  In  some  species 
the  spines  are  of  great  length.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  and  in  many  species  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  forming  a striking  con- 
trast with  the  ungainly  appearance  of  the 
plants  themselves : they  have  a very  long 
tube,  more  or  less  covered  with  bristly  or 
hairy  scales,  which  increase  in  size  towards 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  and  at  length 
merge  into  sepals,  the  sepals  In  their  turn 
passing  Into  petals.  The  stamens  are 
arranged  in  two  series,  the  inner  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the  outer 
growing  to  the  tube  thnmghout  its  whole 
length,  and  becoming  free  at  the  orifice, 
forming  a circle  around  It.  The  thread- 
like style,  sdhreely  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens, is  surmounted  by  a many-rayed 
stigma.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  si>e- 
cles,  natives  of  Bolivia,  CIilll,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  Texas,  are  described.  [A.  S.] 

ECHINOPTERY8.  The  name  of  a Mexi- 
can shrub,  constituting  a genus  of  Malpi- 
ghiaceoft  with  yellow  flowers  In  tenulnsd 
clusters,  and  which  are  jointed  to  the 
stalks  supporting  them.  The  calyx  Is 
without  glands ; the  petals  five,  stalked, 
of  unequal  length  ; stamens  ten, all  fertile, 
the  filaments  united  Into  a tube  at  the 
base,  the  anthers  hairy ; ovary  three-lobed, 
densely  hairy.  The  fruit  consists  of  three 
indehiscent  spiny  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ECHINOSPERMUM.  A genus  of  Bora- 
ginacew,  distinguished  by  h.ivlng  a salver- 
shaped  corolla,  which  has  the  throat  closed 


^ by  five  small  scales;  and  three-edged  nuts, 
with  the  anterior  face  margined  and  often 
bordered  with  one  or  more  rows  of  hooked 
( prickles ; and  by  the  Inner  angle  of  each  of 
the  four  carpels  adhering  by  its  whole 
extent  to  a central  column.  They  are 
, hairy  herbs  resembling  Myoaotia,  with 
narrow  leaves  and  small  blue  flowers,  In 
bracteated  scorplold  racemes.  The  species 

• are  most  abundant  In  the  temperate  re- 
. gions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  E. 

Lappiihi,  which  is  one  of  the  erect-fruited 
species,  has  been  found  in  ^England  at 
Southwold,  but  doubtless  an  accidental 
^ introduction.  [J.  T.  S.] 

{ ECHIUM.  A genus  of  BoraginacaiP, 
distinguished  by  its  tubular  bell-shaped 
corolla,  open  at  the  throat  (without  scales 
or  plaits),  and  with  an  Irregular  limb, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  some 
of  the  labiates.  They  are  bristly  or  halrj' 
5 plants,  generally  distributed,  especially 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
where  most  of  the  species  are  herbaceous, 
and  in  the  Canaries,  where  the  greater 
number  are  shrubby.  The  flowers  are 
{ usually  large,  in  small  curled  spikes,  ar- 

• ranged  in  a compound  spike  or  panicle. 

E.  vulgare,  the  common  Viper’s  Bugloss,  Is  a 
very  rough  plant  with  strap-shaped  leaves, 
narrow  at  the  base,  and  bright  blue 
flowers  whose  stamens  exceed  the  corolla  : 
this  occurs  throughout  Britain.  E.  viola- 
ceum  Is  not  found  In  Britain  proper,  but  is 
common  In  Jersey;  Its  flowers  are  much 
larger,  more  purple,  with  shorter  stamens, 
and  the  leaves  clasp  the  stem  by  a broad 
base.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ECLAIRE,  or  ECLAIRE  GRANDE. 
(Fr.)  Chelidonium  majua.  — PETITE,  or 
ECLAIRETTE.  (Fr.)  Ranunculus  Fica- 
ria. 

ECLIPTA.  A genus  of  erect  or  pros- 
trate annual  or  biennial  weeds  of  the 
composite  family,  approaching  dahlias  In 
the  structure  of  their  flowers,  but  widely 
different  in  habit,  and  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed over  all  tropical  countries.  The 
leaves  are  usually  opposite  and  lance- 
shaped, with  entire  or  toothed  margins, 
and  the  white  stalked  flower-heads,  grow- 
ing one  to  three  together,  proceed  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  about  half  an 
inch  across.  The  receptacle  Is  flat  and 
furnished  with  bristle-llke  scales,  between 
the  florets.  The  achenes  of  the  ray-florets 
are  triangular,  those  of  the  disc  com- 
pressed ; and  the  pappus  Is  cither  absent 
altogether,  or  when  present  reduced  to  a 
minute  toothed  border.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ECOSTATE.  Not  having  a central  or 
strongly-marked  rib  or  costa. 

ECTTADIUM.  A genus  of  South  African 
Aaclepiadacece,  containing  a single  species, 
an  undershrub  with  oiiposlte  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  In  sub- 
axillary  racemes.  The  calyx  Is  five-parted  ; 
the  corolla  salver-shaped  with  five  oblong 
unequal  lobes ; the  stamlnal  crowm  of  five 
lanceolate  included  scales ; the  stamens  in- 
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eluded,  free,  tlielr  anthers  densely  hairy  at 
the  back ; and  the  pollen-masses  adpressed 
to  an  oblong  truncate  corpuscle.  The 
stigma  is  pentagonal  and  apiculate.  The 
follicles  are  smooth,  slender,  obtu.se,  and 
divaricate,  with  comose  seeds.  [W.C.] 

ECTOCARPE-®.  A natural  order  of 
dark-spored  Algoe,  consisting  of  olive- 
jointed  threadlike  seaweeds,  whose  spores 
are  mostly  external,  attached  to  the 
branchlets  or  formed  in  a swellingof  their 
substance.  It  differs  pnncip.illy  from 
CherdarUcB  In  the  less  compound  frond 
and  external  spores.  The  fructification  Is 
often  of  two  kinds  in  tho  same  species. 
They  ore  most  abundant  iu  temperate 
regions,  though  several  arc  found  in  warm 
seas.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ECTOCARPrs.  A genns  of  dark-spored 
Algce,  with  a branched  threadlike  jointed 
soft  flaccid  frond,  and  remarkable  for  the 
different  aspects  assumed  by  the  fruit. 
The  secondary  form  is  disposed  in  podlike 
bodies,  which  are  variously  articulated. 
A good  many  species  are  found  on  our 
coasts,  and  are  more  easily  distinguished 
by  their  fruit  than  by  tho  character  of  the 
frond.  The  cells  of  the  pods  produce 
zoospores.  It  Is  not  quite  certain  whether 
the  endochrome  of  the  so-called  spores  is 
ever  resolved  into  zoospores.  EctocarpiLs  is 
known  from  Sphacelaria  by  the  less  elegant 
branching,  and  the  soft  not  rigid  threads. 
These  are  sometimes  collected  In  bundles 
■ by  the  action  of  the  waves,  but  never  essen- 
I tlally  combined,  as  in  MetogUsa.  CM.  J.  B.j 

ECTONEIJRA.  Polybotrya. 

ECTOZOMA.  A genus  of  AtropneM, 
represented  by  a shrub,  native  of  Ecuador, 
of  somewhat  climbing  habit,  and  with 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  The  calyx  is 
j thick,  bell-shaped,  with  five  triangular 
' erect  divisions ; corolla  fleshy,  tnbular, 
I somewhat  dilated  in  the  middle,  its  lobes 
roundish,  and  overlapping  before  ex- 
pansion; stamens  five,  with  very  short 
filaments  attached  to  a thin  hairy  ring 
surrounding  the  ovary  ; stigma  globular. 
The  fruit  is  unknown.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ECUELLE  D’EAU.  (Fr.)  IlydrocotyU 
vulgaris. 

EDDOES.  Tlic  tuberous  stems  of  various 
araceous  plants,  as  Cntocasia  escuUnta, 
antiquorum,  &c.,  Caladium  bicolor,  violace- 
um,  and  others. 

EDDYA.  A genus  of  Bnraginatete  from 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  containing  a 
small  much-branched  very  hispid  prostrate 
undershrub  with  crowded  leaves  and  soll- 
t.ary  axillary  white  flowers  ; corolla  salver- 
shaped,  naked  at  the  throat;  stamens 
inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  tube  of  corolla ; 
nuts  ovate,  cohering  by  their  internal 
angles,  muricate.  [J.  T.  S.] 

EDENTATE.  Not  having  teeth. 

EDGED.  When  one  colour  is  surrounded 
by  a very  narrow  rlra  of  another. 

EDGWORTHIA.  A genus  of  plants  be- 


I longing  to  the  Thymelacrre,  named  by  C.  A. 
Meyer  in  honour  of  Mr.  Edgworth,  an 
Indian  botanist.  The  flowers  have  a.slngle 
perianth,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided  into 
, four  ovate  blunt  lobes.  There  are  no 
, perlgynous  scales,  but  one  emargluate 
’ hypogj-nous  one ; stamens  eight,  nearly 
j sessile,  arranged  in  two  distinct  lines,  one  : 

I atwve  the  other  ; ovary  covered  with  hairs, 

, one-celled,  containing  a single  suspended  j 
ovule;  style  threadlike,  ending  in  an 
elongated  awl-shaped  stigma.  There  are  i 
two  species  of  the  genus,  E.  chrysantha,  1 
found  in  Chusan  by  Mr.  Fortune,  a shrub 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  ohlong-lanceulate 
leaves  of  a very  dull  green,  covered  with 
hairs  closely  pressed  to  the  surface  ; and 
E.  Oardneri,  found  in  Nepal.  [J.  H.  B.]  j 

EDM0N8T0NIA.  A genus  of  plants  ' 

! named  after  Thos.  Edmonstone  of  Shet- 
land, naturalist  of  the  Herald.  It  belongrs 
I to  the  Samydacser,  and  has  a coloured 
persistent  four-cleft  perianth  ; four  sta- 
I mens  Inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
‘ calyx,  the  fllameuts  free,  the  anthers  in-  . 
trorse ; and  a free  one-celled  ovary  with  I 
three  parietal  placenws,  and  numerous 
ovules.  There  1s  one  known  species,  E.  > 

] paciftca,  which  is  a shrub  ten  to  twelve 
' feet  high,  native  of  the  promontoo'  of 
, Corrieutes  In  Darien.  [J.  H.  B.] 

I EDRAIANTHU8.  The  generic  name  of  i 
■ plants  belonging  to  the  orderof  bellworts, 

1 and  charactensed  by  the  number  five  pre-  | 
! vailing  in  the  flower;  the  stamens  free,  | 
their  filaments  broad  at  the  base;  the  ' 
ovary  with  two  or  three  cells ; and  the  i 
seeds  ovate  and  plain.  The  name  is  de-  ' 
fined  from  Greek  words  signifying  ‘ sessile 
; or  stalkless  flower.’  The  species  are  natives 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  nsually  in  the  i 
form  of  small  tufted  herbs  with  narrow  ' 
alternate  leaves,  which  are  often  furnishi“d 
, with  stiff  hairs ; the  Individual  flowers 
i are  stalkless  but  grouped  In  heads.  [G.  D.]  | 

I EFFLORESCENT.  Theactlon  of  begin-  | 
^ nlug  to  flower.  \ 

EFFOLIATION.  The  removal  of  leaves.  ] 

I EFCLCRATE.  Said  of  buds  from  below  | 
I which  the  customary  leaf  has  fallen.  | 

EGENOLFIA.  Polybotrya. 

EGERIA.  A genus  of  Hydrocharidnrere 
from  South  America,  consisting  of  water 
I plants  with  the  habit  of  Anacharis,  having 
I dichotomous  branches  and  verilcillate 
' linear  leaves  with  finely  serrated  margins. 
The  spathe  of  male  flowers  is  axillary  and  : 
sessile,  the  flowers  themselves  resem-  ! 
, bling  those  of  Hydrocharis ; female  flowers 
j unknown.  [J.  T.  8.] 

I EGG-PLANT.  Solarium  esculentum  (Me- 
longena)  and  ovigerum. 

EGG-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Ovate. 

E'GILOPE.  (Fr.)  jEgilops. 

E'GILOPS.  (Fr.)  Quercus  JEgilops. 

E'GI.ANTIER.  (Fr.)  Bnsa  Eglanirria.  ' 
, — JAUJfE.  ItoaaluUa.  —ODORANT,  or 
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ROUGE.  Rom  rvibiginom,  — SAUVAGE. 
Rosa  cnn  }><<«. 

EGLASDtJLOSE.  Not  having  glands. 

EGLANTINE.  Rota  Rglanttria,  and 
I Riibu.i  EglanU-ria;  also  applied  to  Rosa 
rttbiginosn,  tlie  Sweet  Brier. 

EGREVILLE.  (Pr.)  Lactuca  perennig. 

ERRETIACE.E  (Ehreiiadt).  A natural 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  l>elonglng 
to  De  Candolle’s  subclass  CoraUtflora,  and 
to  Llndley’s  eclilal  alliance  of  peryginous 
exogens.  The  plants  are  closely  allied 
to  the  borageworts,  differing  In  their 
terminal  style,  perfectly  concrete  four- 
celled  ovary,  and  drupaceous  fruit.  Trees, 
shrubs  or  herbs  covered  with  rough  hairs  : 
leaves  alternate,  simple,  without  stipules ; 
Inllorescence  scorplold  ; mstivatlon  Imbri- 
cate. Calyx  Inferior  with  five  divisions ; 
corolla gamopetalous and  tubular;  stamens 
live,  alternate  with  the  corolllne  seg- 
ments. Ovary  on  a circular  disk,  two  to 
four-celled,  with  a terminal  style  or  two- 
lobed  stigma.  Fruit  lleshy,  with  a single 
seed  in  each  cell.  Chiefly  tropical  plants, 
though  some  occur  In  the  South  of  Europe, 
others  In  the  Southern  Suites  of  America, 
They  have  scarcely  any  Important  proper- 
ties. A few  are  febrifugal,  astringent, 
and  alterative.  The  Peruvian  heliotrope, 
cultivated  since  1740,  has  a delightful 
odour.  There  are  flfteeu  known  genera 
and  about  330  species  in  the  order.  Illus- 
trative genera:  Ehretia,  Toume/ortia^  Ile- 
liotropium,  C>I-  H.  B.] 

EHRETIA.  A genus  of  Ehrcfiacctr,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  with 
paniculate  or  corymbose  flowers  which  are 
usu.ally  white.  The  c.alyx  Is  deeply  flve- 
parted,  the  corolla  salver-shaped  with  a 
flve-parted  limb,  the  stamens  Hve,  the 
ovary  four-celled,  and  the  fruit  a berry-like 
drujie  with  two  or  four  stones,  each  con- 
taining a single  seed.  E.  bia-i/olia,  an 
Indian  shrub  with  sessile  wedge-shaped 
shining  scabrous  leaves  and  axillary  few- 
flowered  peduncles.  Is  employed  as  an  alter- 
ative, and  Is  also  regarded  as  an  antidote 
to  vegetable  poisons.  E..»cmita,  an  Indian 
tree,  with  oblong  serrated  smooth  leaves 
and  fragrant  flowers,  yields  tough  light 
and  durable  wood.  [J.T.  .S.] 

EURHARTA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  trilie  Oryzecc,  distinguished 
I by  the  Inflorescence  lielng  In  compressed 
splkelets,  three-flowered ; flowers  nearly 
I together:  thetwolowerneutral, one-paled, 
I thick  and  keeled,  mucronate  or  with 
short  awns:  the  terminal  herm.aphrodite, 
two-paled ; stamens  six  ; styles  two,  with 
feathery  stigmas.  The  species  tielonging 
to  this  curious  genus  arc  mostly  natives  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  South  Africa, 
and  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

EICHORNIA.  A genus  of  Pontfderaef<B 
from  South  America.  Kunth  restricts 
Ponteiieria  to  the  species  in  which  two  of 
the  cells  of  the  ovary  are  aliortlve,  while 
Eichomia  has  a three-ce)led  thrce-valved 


• many-seeded  capsule.  They  are  aquatic 
plants  with  roundish  rhomboidal  stalked 
nidlcal  leaves,  and  a scape  with  a single 
leaf  or  spathe  like  the  root-leaves,  and  a 
spike  of  lilac  or  blue  flowers.  E.  speciosa, 
widely  spread  on  the  continent  of  .South 
America,  is  a very  handsome  plant  with  a 
ten  or  twelve-flowered  spike  and  the 
jietioles  of  the  leaves  curiously  swollen, 
the  enlargement  consisting  of  very  loose 
spongy  tissue.  It  Is  often  cultivated  In 
stoves  under  the  name  of  Povtederia 
azurea,  or  crassipes.  [J . T.  S.] 

EICHWALDIA.  A genus  of  the  Rfait- 
miiriaccfc,  distinguished  by  Its  many-leaved 
calyx.  The  only  known  species,  E.  oxiana, 
found  on  the  Oxus  river,  which  flows  Into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a scrubby  little  bush 
with  white  stems,  alternate  linear  fleshy 
leaves,  and  few  somewhat  racemed  flowers, 
almost  half  an  Inch  across.  Inside  the 
calyx  of  numerous  round  hract-llke  leaves 
are  five-clawed  petals,  numerous  stamens, 
and  an  ovary  crowned  with  live  styles. 
The  fruit  Isa  little  capsule  opening liy  live 
valves,  apparently  one-celled  at  top,  but 
distinctly  flve-celled  below.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ELACHISTA.  A small  genus  of  para- 
sitic. Alga:  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Eeio- 
enrpus,  and  on  the  other  to  Chirrdaria.  In 
E.  scutulata  the  threads  are  so  intimately 
combined  with  the  tissue  of  Hinmnthalia 
Inrca  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  Indeed, 
did  not  the  species  produce  distinct  fruit, 
they  might  justly  be  reckoned  as  mere 
transformations  of  the  cells  of  the  mother 
pl.ant.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I EL.EAGIA.  A genus  of  lofty  clnchona- 
ceous  trees,  natives  of  the  Cordilleras. 
The  flowers  arc  arranged  In  terminal 
clusters:  they  have  a cup-like  calyx;  a 
corolla  with  the  short  tube  bulging  at  top, 
and  aspreading  limb;  and  stamens  with 
very  short  filaments,  and  broadly  ovate 
anthers.  The  globose  capsule  Is  riblied, 
and  bursts  into  two  or  four  valves.  These 
trees  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
j green  resinous  or  waxy  matter  which  is 
1 secreted  by  the  stipules,  which  Invest  tho 
unoxpanded  buds.  This  resin  Is  collected 
by  the  Indl.ans,  and  Is  employed  by  them 
to  varnish  boxes  and  many  other  useful  or 
orimmental  objects.  For  this  purpose  it  Is 
[ purified  by  Immersion  In  hot  water;  its 
fragility  Is  then  removed  by  chewing  it  till 
It  becomes  ductile ; imd  iifter  these  pro- 
cesses It  acquires  a yellow  tint,  and  Is 
ready  to  receive  the  v.irlous  colours  Im- 
part^ by  .adding  colouring  matter  to  it 
when  melted.  The  resin  when  thus  pre- 
pared and  coloured  Is  laid  on  In  thin 
layers  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure,and 
by  means  of  differently  coloured  layers 
placed  one  upon  another  and  rut  out  Into 
various  shapes,  a sort  of  desi  gn  Is  produced. 
To  procure  a metallic  lustre  on  the  objects 
covered  with  the  varnish,  the  Indians  first 
coat  the  surface  with  a layer  of  silver  foil. 
The  natives  speak  of  the  tree  producing 
I this  resin,  E.  utilis,  as  the  Wax  tree  or 


I 
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Varnish  tree.  M.  Triana,  to  whose  account 
In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Bot.  de  Prance, 
1858,  p.  600,  we  are  indebted  for  these 
pat  ticulars,  dwells  with  justice  on  the  Im- 
portance of  developing  this  manufacture, 
and  of  cultivating  this  and  allied  plants 
producing  similar  secretions  In  other  loca- 
lities. The  temperature  of  the  district 
where  the  Elfeagia  is  chiefly  found  ranges 
from  54=>  to  745  F.  Some  better  method 
of  preparing  the  resin  might  no  doubt 
be  adopted.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EL-EAGNACE.®  (Oleasters).  A natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley’s  amental  alliance  of 
diclinous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs  usually 
covered  with  scnles  or  scurf,  having  exstl- 
pulate  entire  leaves,  and  usually  lmi>erfect 
flowers.  Staminate  flowers  in  catkins,  ari- 
sing each  from  a scale-like  bract ; perianth 
of  two  to  four  leaves,  sometimes  united; 
stamens  three,  four,  or  eight.  Pistillate 
and  perfect  flowers  with  a tubular  perianth 
and  a fleshy  disk ; ovary  free,  one-cclled, 
with  one  ovule ; fruit  a crustaceous  achene, 
enclosed  within  the  succulent  perianth. 
Chiefly  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Represented  in  Britain  by  Hippophne  rham- 
noides,  the  sea  buckthorn,  a spiny  shrub 
which  grows  well  near  the  sea,  and  forms 
a good  fence;  it  is  covered  with  silvery 
scurf,  which  is  a beautiful  object  under  the 
nolcroscope ; its  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten. 
Elcr.agnus  parvifolia  bears  clusters  of  red 
edible  berries,  mottled  with  scales.  The 
fruit  called  In  Persia  zlnzeyd  is  the  produce 
of  EUeagnus  orientalis.  Some  of  the  plants 
of  the  order  are  said  to  possess  narcotic 
qualities.  There  are  four  known  genera 
and  thirty  species.  Examples  : Shepherdia, 
Uippophde,  Elwagnus.  [J.  n.  B.] 

EL^.AGNUS.  The  Oleaster  or  Wild 
Olive  tree.  A small  tree  native  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe  and  several 
parts  of  Asia,  which  received  its  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  true  olive, 
from  which,  however,  it-differs  in  not  bear- 
ing useful  fruit.  The  twm  plants  in  reality 
belong  to  different  orders,  the  present 
plant  giving  name  to  the  order  Elo’agnacere. 
E.  hortensis,  the  species  most  commonly 
grown  In  English  garden.s,  attains  the 
height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  covered,  as 
well  as  the  young  shoots,  with  stars  of 
hairs  of  a hoarj'  colour.  The  branches  are 
brown  and  smooth,  more  or  less  spiny. 
The  flowers  are  of  two  kinds,  some  con- 
taining .stamens  and  pistils,  which  are  four- 
cleft,  pale  j'cllow  within  ; the  others,  with 
stamens  and  an  abortive  pistil,  arc  five  to 
eight-cleft,  and  of  a golden  yellow  within  ; 
all  are  axillarj’,  two  or  three  together  on 
short  stalks,  and  fragrant.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  ripens  Its  fruit,  wdiich  is  of  a red- 
brown  colour,  something  like  a small  date. 
In  August.  The  blossoms,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  perfume  the 
air  for  a considerable  distance  round. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a nmst  desirable 
tree  for  a lawn  or  shrubbery.  French, 


Olivier  de  Bohfme;  German,  Wilde  Oel- 
baume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

I EL.EIS.  A genus  of  palms  comprising 
I the  Oil  Palm  of  Africa,  and  another  closely 
allied  American  species.  They  have  thick 
trunks  of  no  great  height.  Indeed  the 
American  species  creeps  along  the  ground, 
and  bears  a tuft  of  large  pinnate  leaves, 
with  strong  prickly  stalks.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  borne  Indistinct  heads, 
1 generally  upon  different  trees,  but  occa- 
sionally upon  the  same  ; each  head  consist- 
’ ing  of  numerous  little  branches  of  minute 
• flowers,  gathered  together  into  a dense 
' mass  and  enclosed  while  young  in  two 
complete  spathes.  The  males  are  packed 
very  close  together,  so  that  the  branches 
resemble  catkins ; the  females  are  spread 
farther  apart.  The  fruit,  whlrti  is  yellow 
or  bright  red,  is  irregular  in  form,  gener- 
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ally  angular  and  somewhat  three-sided,  and 
larger  at  the  bottom  tfan  the  top.  It  con- 
sists of  an  outer  coating  of  fibrous  oily 
flesh,  surrounding  a hard  nut.  E.  guineen- 
sis,  the  African  Oil  Palm,  which  yields  the 
celebrated  palm  oil,  is  a native  of  tropical 
Western  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance;  and  from  whence  It  has  been 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  grows 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  the  trunk  being 
covered  with  the  remains  of  the  stalks  of 
dead  leaves.  The  fruits  are  borne  in 
dense  heads,  measuring  a foot  and  a half 
or  two  feet  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  In  circumference,  the  individual 
fruits  being  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  by  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  part 
yielding  the  palm  oil  is  the  outer  fleshy 
coating  of  the  fruit,  but  the  seed,  which 
is  enclosed  in  a hard  shell,  likewise  affords 
an  oil,  small  quantities  of  which  occa- 
sionally come  to  this  country.  Commer- 
cial palm  oil  Is  about  the  consistence  of 
butter,  of  a bright  orange-red  colour,  and 
has  a rather  pleasant  violet-like  odour 
when  perfectly  fresh.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  fruits  In  w'ater  and  skimming 
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off  tlieoll  as  It  rises  to  the  siirfa’e;  and 
as  its  production  and  preparation  Is  carried 
on  solely  by  the  ncKro  population,  who 
bring  it  to  the  merchants  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  sale,  It  is  anticipated  that  ere  long 
the  Negro  kings  will  And  the  trade  in  palm 
oil  more  prodtable  than  that  In  human 
beings.  In  ISflO  the  Imports  of  palm  oil 
Into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
»M,326  cwts.,  representing  a money  value 
of  l,786,«93l.  The  chief  use  to  which  this 
substance  Is  applied  is  for  the  manufacture 
: of  candles,  and  It  Is  the  principal  article 
used  for  that  purpose  In  the  extensive 
works  of  Price's  Patent  Caudle  Company  ; 
besides  which  it  Is  greatly  employed  In 
; soap-making,  and  likewise  for  Rasing  the 
wheels  of  railway  carriages.  In  Africa  It 
I Is  eaten  as  butter,  and  a kind  of  s<3up  Is 
' made  by  boiling  the  fruits.  The  hard  black 
shell  of  the  nut  takes  a fine  polish,  and  Is 
I frequently  made  into  rings  and  otherorna- 
I mental  articles  by  the  negroes.  [A.  8.] 

! EL.E0CARPU3.  A genus  of  Tiliace<F, 

I natives  mostly  of  tropical  parts,  prlncl- 
1 pally  of  India  and  Java,  a few  occurring 
! In  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They  either 
form  trees,  attaining  sometimes  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  or  large  shrubs ; 
they  have  simple  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
small  flowers,  with  a calyx  of  five  sepals, 
and  five  petals  either  toothed  or  beautifully 
fringed,  the  stamens  Indefinite,  Inserted 
upon  a swollen  lol>ed  disk, and  havlnglong 
downy  unequal-cel  led  anthers  usually  ter- 
minating In  a bristle.  The  ovary  Is  from 
two  to  five-celled,  and  the  fruit  contains  a 
very  hard  rough-shelled  nut,  divided  Into 
as  many  one-seeded  cells  as  the  ovary,  or 
sometimes  all  but  one  cell  Imperfect.  E. 
Ganitrug,  a tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  is  native  of  India  and  the  Mal.ay 
Islands,  where  the  hard  stones  of  the  fruit 
are  commonly  used  forstringing  Into  rosa- 
ries, or  for  making  necklaces,  bracelets, 
buttons,  beads  of  pins,  and  similar  articles. 
E.  Binau,  the  HInau  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers, Isa  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  three  or  four  feet  thick,  producing 
a very  hard  white  timber,  which,  however. 
Is  not  very  valuable,  being  apt  to  spilt  when 
exposed  to  wet  or  heat.  The  bark  affords 
an  excellent  and  permanent  dye,  varying 
from  light  brown,  to  puce,  or  deep  black:  it 
Is  greatly  used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing 
their  garments.  The  pulp  surrounding  the 
Slone  of  the  fruit  of  this  and  other  species 
Is  eatable;  and  In  India  the  fruits  of 
several  arc  either  used  in  curries  or  pickled 
like  olives.  [A.  S.] 

EL-GODENDRON.  A genus  of  trees  or  I 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  Celattracetr,  oc- 
curring In  greatest  numbers  In  8.  Africa, 
but  also  represented  In  Australia,  India, 
and  the  W.  indies.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site or  alternate,  elliptical  or  lanceolate 
and  smooth ; and  the  Inconspicuous  green 
or  white  flowers  are  disposed  In  axillary 
cymes,  and  have  a four  or  five-parted  calyx, ' 
afour  or  five  petaled  corolla.  Inserted  under 
a fleshy  ring  and  longer  than  the  calyx, 
a like  number  of  stamens  inserted  on  the 


margin  of  the  fleshy  ring  In  which  the  i 
ovary,  crowned  with  a short  style  and  a ! 
rounded  stigma,  is  Immersed.  The  fruits  ' 
are  green  fleshy  druia-s,  sometimes  about 
the  site  of  a hazel-nut,  but  often  much  , 
smaller,  with  a thin  fleshy  outer  covering,  ■ 
surrounding  a hard  three  to  flve-celled  nut. 
E.  auaimte  furnishes  a close-grained  firm  ' 
wood,  which  Is  used  In  N.  ,S.  Wales  for  ; 
turning  and  cabinet  work ; this  tree  attains  | 
a height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet,  with  a dla-  I 
meter  of  eight  to  fourteen  inches.  The  . 
drupes  of  £.  Kubu  are  eaten  at  the  Cape.  ■ 
The  bark  and  roots  of  E.  Ibtxburgkii,  an  ! 

1 Indian  species,  are  considered  elllcaelous 
In  all  cases  of  swelling,  and  are  used  exter-  I 
nally  ruldred  with  water.  The  root  Is  also 
' said  to  be  powerfully  astringent  and  useful  ‘ 

I In  snake  bites.  [A.  A.  B.]  j 

j EE.EOSELINCM.  The  generic  name  of  ! 

! plants  Itelonglng  to  the  order  of  mnbelll- 
! fers,  distinguished  from  their  allies  by  | 

I having  each  half  of  the  fruit  with  fire 
I principal  and  four  secondary  ribs,  two  of 
I the  latter  being  wing-llke.  E.  vieoidea  is  a 
' natlveof  Sicily,  and  occurs  also  in  Algiers  ; 
Its  leaves  are  twice  pinnate,  rough  on  the 
stalks  and  nerves,  the  leaflets  numerous 
and  very  narrow.  [O.  D.] 

ELAIO.  In  Greek  compounds  = olive 
colour,  a mixture  of  green  and  brown. 

ELAPHOGLOS8UM.  A genus  of  poly- 
podlaceous  ferns  of  the  tribe  Acroatichar, 
distinguished  by  their  simple  fronds,  and 
simple  or  parallel  forked  free  veins,  which 
are  club-shaped  at  the  apex.  Thus  defined  \ 
the  genus  includes  a largo  proportion  of 
the  species  formerly  referred  to  Acroati-  | 
chum.  In  some  of  them  the  fronds  are  I 
smooth  and  naked,  but  In  others  they  are  , 
clothed  with  variously  shaped  and  often  j 
strongly  coloured  scales  which  form  pretty  ; 
objects  for  mlcroscoiilcal  examination,  j 
Upwards  of  l.V)  siiecles  arc  admitted,  the  | 
larger  proportion  of  them  occurring  lu  the  : 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  a con- 
siderable numlier  In  India  and  the  East, 
and  others  extending  to  the  Mascaren 
Islands,  Madagascar,  the  Cai>e,  and  Sierra 
Li-one,  and  to  Australia  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Paclfla  The  fertllefronds  are  distinct 
from  the  sterile  ones,  genenilly  more  or 
less  often  very  much  contracted,  and  not 
nnfrequently  elevated  on  longer  stalks, 
their  under  surface  being  entirely  covered 
with  spore-cases.  [T.  M.J 

ELAPHOMTCE8.  Underground  FuTiffi, 
differing  from  truffles  by  reason  of  the 
contents  of  the  thick  peridlum  lining  ulti- 
mately resolved  into  a mass  of  dusty 
sporldla  from  the  absorption  of  the  ascl. 
They  were.  In  consequence,  for  along  time 
associated  with  puffballs.  We  have  three 
wild  species  In  this  country,  two  of  which 
are  pretty  generally  diffused.  The  iierldlum 
Is  either  smooth  or  rough  with  warts.  Of 
our  more  common  species,  E.  qranuhdna  la 
far  less  rough  externally,  and  has  a thinner 
peridlum,  which  Is  not  variemted  within  ! 
like  N.  canepofiM.  All  the  species  aiqiear  to  | 
be  Involved  In  an  Intricate  mass  of  rootlets  j 
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1 1 and  spawn.  They  had  once  the  reputa- , 
I tion  of  being  aphrodisiac,  arising  from  a 
false  notion  as  to  their  origin,  and  they  are 
still  kept  by  the  herbalists  In  Covent 
Gai^en  under  the  name  of  lycoperdon 
nuts.  Several  species  have  been  found  In 
France  which  at  present  have  not  rewarded 
the  researches  of  British  mycologists.  E. 
ffraniiUitus  gives  rise  occasionally  to  Cor-  i 
dicepa  capitntua,  as  does  E.  variegatus  to  C.  i 
ophiogloaaoides.  [M.  J.  B.3  I 

ELAPHRIUM.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Amyri- 
dacece,  abounding  In  resinous  juice,  anil  ■ 
natives  of  tropical  America.  The  character- 
istics reside  In  the  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  aiiersistentfour-parted  calyx ; 1 
four  petals  Inserted  beneath  an  entire  disc 
along  with  the  eight  stamens ; a sessile 
ovary,  with  two  ovules  In  each  of  its  two 
compartments  ; and  a short  style  with  two 
stigmas.  The  fruit  Is  a pea-shaped  drupe 
with  a thick  rind,  and  an  Inner  shell  con- 
taining generally  one  seed  surrounded  with 
pulp.  £.  elemi/entm,  anatlve  of  Mexico,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Royle  furnishes  Mexican 
ElemI,  a greenish  resin.  E.  tomentomm 
also  yields  a resin.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ELATERIUM.  A drug  prepared  from 
the  pulp  of  the  fruits  of  Ecbalium  agreate, 
formerly  known  as  ilomordica  Elaterium. 

EI,.\TERS.  Cells  containing  a double 
spiral  which  occur  In  the  capsules  of  Jun- 
germnnniacetr  and  Marchantiacece  in  com- 
pany with  the  spores.  The  young  capsules 
contain  two  sets  of  cells,  the  one  narrow, 
the  other  broader : the  endochrome  of  the 
narrower  gives  rise  to  a single  or  double 
spiral  thre.ad,  while  the  broader  cells  by 
I transverse  and  longitudinal  cell-divislon 
I give  rise  to  the  spores.  The  threads  In  the  \ 
perldia  of  Trichia  resemble  claters  very  \ 
closely,  but  there  Is  still  a controversy  as 
i to  their  real  structure.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ELATIIfACE.E  (Watar-prppera).  A natu- 
ral order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons, 
j belonging  to  Llndlcy’s  ratal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  Small  annuals  grow- 
ing In  marshes  with  opposite  leaves,  having 
Interpetlolar  stipules,  and  minute  axillary 
flowers;  sepals  and  petals  three  to  five; 
stamens  as  many  or  double  the  number ; 
styles  three  to  flve;  stiguias  capitate. 
Fruit  a three  to  five-celled  capsule,  opening 
at  the  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  cxal- 
buminous  attaclied  to  a central  placenta. 
The  family  Is  ne.arly  allied  to  the  chlckweed 
order,  but  differs  In  the  stlgm.as,  the  mode 
in  which  the  fruit  opens,  and  the  straight, 
not  curved,  embryo.  Bindley  thinks  that  ] 
the  affinities  are  chiefly  with  the  rue 
family.  The  plants  are  generally  distribut- 
ed over  the  world.  Some  of  them  possess 
acridity,  hence  their  English  name.  There 
are  six  known  genera,  and  twenty-four 
species.  Examples,  Elatine,  Bergia,  Ana- 
trupa.  [J.  H.  B.]  , 

EBATIJfE.  A genus  of  dwarf  annual 
aquatics  with  rooting  pipe-llke  stems  and  I 
opposite  leaves.  There  are  two  British 


species,  calledWaterworts, both  of  unusual  i 
occurrence.  E.  hexandra  Is  a minute  plant 
barely  an  Inch  high,  which  grows  on  the 
margins  of  lakes,  forming  a moss-llke  mat 
sometimes  extending  under  the  water,  and 
In  drj-  seasons  when  It  Is  left  by  the  re- 
ceding water  assuming  a crimson  hue. 
The  flowers,  which  are  minute  and  flesh- 
coloured,  grow  In  the  axils  of  the  opposite  ■ 
leaves.  E.  Bydropiper  scarcely  differs 
from  the  preceding  except  that  the  flowers 
are  octandrous.  They  might  be  sown  with 
advantage  on  the  shelving  banks  of  arti- 
flcial  water  to  conceal  the  unsightliness  of 
mud.  [C.  A.J.] 

ELCAIJA,  ARABIAN.  Trichtlia  emetirg. 

ELDER,  The  popular  name  forSanifrucus. 

ELECAMPANE.  Inula  Hetcninm. 

ELECTRA.  A genua  of  small  Mexican 
bushes  of  the  composite  family,  nearly  al- 
lied to  Careopsia,  but  the  latter  has  the  ray 
florets  barren,  while  in  this  genus  they  are 
female.  The  young  twigs  are  four-sided 
and  furnished  with  lance-shaped  smooth 
leaves ; and  the  yellow-rayed  flower-heads, 
nearly  an  Inch  across,  are  disposed  In  ter- 
minal corymbs.  Each  head  Is  surrounded 
by  an  Involucre  of  two  series  of  scales,  the 
outer  very  narrow,  the  inner  broader  and 
membranaceous ; the  strap-shaped  ray 
florets  are  female,  the  tubular  ones  of  the 
disc  flve-toothed and  perfect.  Theachenes 
compressed,  nearly  elliptical,  crowned  with 
two  bristles,  or  quite  naked.  The  receptacle 
Isfurnlshed  with  golden  chaffy  scales.  Only 
two  species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.]. 

ELEGIA.  A genus  of  Jteatiacew  allied 
to  Bestin,  hut  differing  In  having  the 
male  flowers  with  the  three  Inner  glumes 
larger  than  the  three  outer.  They  are 
sedge-like  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  leafless  stems,  and  paniculate 
or  splcate  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ELEMI.  The  name  of  certain  stimulant 
gum-resins,  derived  from  various  plants. 
—.AMERICAN  or  BRAZILIAN.  The  gum- 
resin  of  Idea  Idcariba.  — .EASTERN  or 
MANILLA.  The  gum-resin  of  Ciinarium 
commune.  — , MEXICAN.  The  gum-resin 
of  Elaphrium  elemi/erum. 

KLKOCHARI8.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scirpete,  dis- 
tinguished by  one  or  two  of  the  lowest 
glumes  being  larger  than  the  others,  and 
empty ; bristles  three  to  six,  or  wanting  ; 
nut  compressed,  crowned  w ith  the  persis- 
tent dilated  base  of  the  jointed  stylo.  The 
species  have  a wide  geographical  range, 
some  of  them  growing  within  the  torrid 
zone  and  others  reaching  nearly  to  the 
arctic.  In  Stcudela  Bj/nnpaia  Plantarum 
Cyperaeearum,  118  species  are  described, 
four  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The 
commone.st  Is  £.  palwatriK,  which  In  many 
places  nils  up  bog  holes  and  ditches  with  Its 
long-matted  encangled  stems.  The  flowers 
arc  In  small  brown  spikes.  [D.  M.j 

ELEPHANTOPU8.  A genus  of  erect 
annual  or  perennial  hairy  weeds  belong 
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I jiig  to  the  composite  family.  About  a 
I (Jozcn  si>ccies  are  known,  natives  of 
: America,  one,  however,  being  a com- 

I mon  weed  in  most  tropical  countries. 

' The  alternate  leaves  are  linear,  or  more 
■ generally  oblong,  narrowed  below.  The 

comi»ound  flower-heads,  half  an  Inch  or 
I ' more  In  dlanteter,  arc  arranged  In  loose 
;l  terminal  corymbs,  or  in  a spicate  manner, 

; each  sei’arate  head  having  an  involucre  of 
I narrow-pointed  bracts,  which  enclose  three 
I t«)  five  while  or  purple  tubular  four-tooth- 
1 ed  florets  deeply  cleft  on  one  side  so  as  to 
appear  palmate.  The  achciies  are  com- 
pressed, rll)l>ei!,  and  crowned  with  a pap- 
pus of  numerous  chafljy  bristles.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  of  A’.  Itfartii  is  used  by 
i the  Brazilians  in  pectoral  affections,  and 
is  known  as  Erva  Grasso ; It  grows  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  has  narrow 
oblong  root  leaves,  and  compound  flower- 
, heads  disposed  in  loose  corymbs  terminat- 
ing the  simple  steins.  The  leaves  of  E. 

1 ecaber^  a plant  very  like  the  former  In  aiv 
] pearance,  are  used  In  Travaiicorc,  boiled 
I and  mixed  with  rice,  for  pains  In  the 
, stomach,  swellings  In  the  body,  &c.  The 
twigs  of  E.  sptruta  are  used  in  Jamaica  for 
, making  brooms.  [A.A.  D.] 

] ELEPHANTORHIZA.  A genus  com- 
1 posed  of  two  Caffrariaii  bushes  with  tubc- 
; rous  woody  root-stocks  which  are  said  to 
I bear  some  resemblance  to  an  elephant’s 
i fo<it.  They  l>eIong  to  the  Mimosa  group  of 
I the  leguminous  family,  and  are  most 
I nearly  allied  to  Prosopis,  but  differ  In  the 
nature  of  their  i>ods,  which  are  nearly 
straight,  compressed,  about  six  inches 
! long,  mid  an  inch  broad,  and  contain  nume- 
rous seeds  ; when  ripe  the  two  valves  fall 
away,  and  leave  the  entire  rim  of  the  pod 

■ behind.  The  pods  in  Pr"Sopis  are  spirally 
j twisted,  and  do  not  open  when  ripe.  The 
' leaves,  like  those  of  many  species  of  Acacia 
I and  Jf/mesa,  are  blpliinate  and  alternate, 

; and  are  made  up  of  six  to  ten  pairs  of 
1 pinnae,  each  of  which  has  eighteen  to  thirty 
) pairs  of  linear  smooth  leaflets.  Theiiume- 
I rous  small  flowers  arc  arranged  in  simple 
I or  compound  spikes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I I ELEPH  ANTS-EAU,  The  common  name 
toT  Brffonia. 

ELEPHANrS-POOT.  Testadinaria  Ek- 
phavtipes ; also  Che  common  name  for  Ele- 
phantuput. 

ELETTARIA.  A genus  of  Zingiberacerr, 
consisting  of  plants  having  much  the  ap- 
I pearance  of  Ammmim,  from  which  genus 

■ the  present  is  distinguished  hy  the  elon- 
' gated  Aliform  tube  of  the  corolla,  by  the 

presence  of  the  internal  lateral  lobes  in 
I the  shai>e  of  very  small  tooth  like  pro- 
I cesses,  and  by  the  Alamentsnot  being  pro- 
longed lieyond  the  antlicr.  Tlicy  are  na- 
tives of  the  tropical  i«rts  of  India.  E. 
Cardamomum  furnishes  tlie  fruits  known 
as  the  Small  nr  Malabar  Cardamoms  of 
commerce.  These  are  collected  either  in 
their  wild  state  or  from  cultivated  plants. 
In  the  forests  of  Travancore  the  Cardamom 
springs  up  spontaneously  when  the  trees 


. are  felled.  In  four  years’  time  tho  plant  | 
attains  Its  full  develoiiciuent, and  produces  ' 
Its  fruits,  wlilch  are  gathered  In  November 
and  rli>cned  in  the  sun.  The  plant  con- 
tinues to  yield  fruit  till  the  seventh  year, 
when  the  stem  is  cut  down,  new  plants 
I arising  from  the  stumps  (Hrwry).  As  Im- 
l i>orted  the  fruits  are  ovate  triangular 
' capsules  of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  contain- 
ing several  angular  seeds.  Three  principal 
varieties  occur  in  commerce,  called,  accord- 
i lug  to  their  length,  sliorts,  short-longs, 
and  long-longs!  Tlie  se^s  are  used 
medicinally  in  tills  country,  for  their  cor- 
dial aromatic  properties,  which  depend  on 
the  presence  of  a volatile  oil.  In  India 
tlie  fruits  are  cliewed  by  the  natives  with 
their  tietcl,  and  are  also  used  in  tiowel 
complaints.  Ceylon  Cardamoms  are  said 
by  Dr.  Pereira  to  be  the  produce  of  E. 
major.  [M.T.  M.] 

ELED.SINE.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  tlie  tribe  CMoriden-,  distinguished 
liy  the  liiAorescencc  being  in  close  Hnger- 
like  splkclets  at  the  a|K-x  of  the  raebis  ; 
glumes  live  to  seven-Aowered,  tlie  valves  ■ 
obtuse;  pales  obtuse,  upper  biAd-toothed  ; ‘ 
scales  truncate,  Ambriate ; styles  two,  con-  ! 
Aiient  at  tlie  base.  Tlie  species  arc  mostly  I 
natives  of  the  wanner  parts  of  the  globe,  ' 
wliere  sonic  of  them  are  of  considerable  j 
importance.  E.  eoracaiia  is  cultivated  in 
Japan  as  a com  crop  tor  its  large  farina-  ! 
ceous  seeds,  and  also  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  wliere  it  is  called  Natchnee.  [D.  M.] 

ELEDTHEROS.  In  Greek  compounds — 
distinct,  separate. 

EI.I.SENA.  Agcnusofpancratiform  ama- 
ryllldnreous  buHis,  found  In  Peru.  They 
produce  erect  liiiear-lorate  leaves,  and 
scapes  supporting  a few  Howers,  tlie  short 
tube  of  w hich  Is  cylindrical,  the  limh  re- 
Aexed,  its  segments  linear,  two  of  them  as 
well  as  the  cup  and  Alaments  dccllnate ; I 
the  cup  is  cylindrical  with  a repaiid  re-  j 
curved  margin.  One  or  two  species  are 
known.  E.  lovgipetata  Is  a pretty  pltnt 
with  wlilte  Aowers,  sometimes  met  with 
in  gardens.  [T.  M.] 

EEIZARETHA.  A genns  composed  of 
two  lieiiutiful  leguminous  trt'es  found  in 
British  Culana,  nearly  related  to  Browoiea ; 
but  the  stamens  are  nine  in  number,  three 
of  them  longer  tlian  tlie  otlicrs  and  liear- 
Ing  anthers,  the  remainder  sterile;  while  In 
Brnmea  tliey  are  more  numerous,  and  all 
fertile.  The  unequally  pinnate  leaves  of  E. 
priveeps  are  made  up  of  twenty  to  forty 
pairs  of  narrow  leallots,  while  those  of  E. 
cofcinea  have  fewer  and  larger  leaAets.  The 
rose  or  scarlet  Aowers  are  arranged  in 
dense  terminal  bracted  spikes  from  two  to 
four  liirlies  long.  The  tubular  calyx  is  Ave- 
toothed,  tlie  upper  tooth  broader  tlinn  the 
otliers;  the  Ave  narrow  petals  arc  iiearly 
of  equal  length ; and  the  nine  stamens  are 
free  or  shortly  united  at  tlie  base.  The 
broadly  linear  pod  Is  compressed  and 
thickened  on  the  upper  edge,  from  three 
to  Ave  Inches  long,  velvety,  and  contain- 
ing a number  of  seeda.  The  genus  was  de- 
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dlcated  by  Schomburgk  to  the  Princess 
Hoyal  of  Prussia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ELLKANTHUS.  Evelyna. 

ELLEBORE  BLAKC.  (Fr.)  Perotrum 
album, 

ELLEUTOKIA.  A Malabar  climber, 
fomiin?  a genus  of  A poctrnacea,  distin- 
guished from  AUttmia  and  Blnberopua 
chiefly  in  having  peltate  seeds  expanded 
at  each  end  Into  a broad  membranous  wing. 

ELLIOTTIA.  A genus  of  Cyrillacect  con- 
taining a North  American  shrub  with  alter- 
nate entire  leaves  and  terminal  racemes. 
Flowers  with  a four-parted  calyx,  a very 
deeply  six-parted  corolla,  eight  stamens 
with  glandular  fllaments,  and  a four- 
celled  ovary  and  capsule.  [J.  T.8.] 

ELLIPEIA  enneifolia,  the  only  species 
of  the  genus.  Is  acllmbiug  shrub,  natlveof 
Malacca,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Atio- 
naceiF,  In  which  It  Is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characteristics  : — petals  over- 
lapping one  another  In  the  bud;  carpels 
oblique,  distinct  one  from  another,  and 
each  having  a single  ovule  attached  to  the 
ventral  suture.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EI.LIPSOIDAL.  A solid  with  an  ellipti- 
cal figure. 

ELI-IPTIC.  A flat  body,  which  Is  oval 
and  acute  at  each  end. 

ELEISIA.  A genus  of  Hydrophyllacece, 
containing  six  species  of  North  American 
branching  annual  herbs,  with  opposite  or 
alteniateoblongand  pinnatlsect  leaves,and 
white  flowers  on  solitary  peduncles,  oppo- 
site the  leaves  below,  and  In  loose  racemes 
above.  The  calyx  Is  five-parted,  without 
reflexed  appendages  to  the  sinuses;  the 
corolla  tubular,  campanulatc  and  caducous, 
with  ten  small  scales  In  the  tube;  the 
stamens  included;  the  nectary  surrounding 
the  ovary,  and  rising  into  five  gland-like 
teeth  ; and  the  capsule  ovoid-globose  with 
four  seeds.  This  genus  scarcely  differs  from 
Kemophila,  except  In  wanting  the  afipeu- 
dages  to  the  calycine  sinuses.  [W.  O.J 

ELLOBOCARPU3.  CeratopterU. 

ELM.  The  common  name  for  Ulmtt*. 
— of  New  South  Wales.  Epicarpuriu 
ori^talis,  — .SPANISH.  Cordia  Geras- 
chanthm,  or  Geraschanthus  rutgaris',  also 
i said  to  be  applied  to  Ilamelia  ventricoaa, 
— WYUH  or  WITCH.  Ulmus  montana. 

ELODEA.  A genus  of  Bypericacea;,  differ 
ing  from  i/j/p«ricHni  only  In  having  scale- 
like  glands  alternating  with  the  bundles  of 
stamens.  Hypericum  Elodea,vrhlch  Isfound 
In  various  parts  of  Britain,  Is  referred  to 
this  genus ; and  there  are  a few  European 
and  Western  Asiatic  species,  and  twofound 
In  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  are 
perennial  smooth  pea-green  herbs,  with 
opposite  shortly  stalked  or  sessile  ellipti- 
cal or  lance-shaped  leaves,  furnished  with 
transparent  dots,  and  yellow  or  purplish 
flowers  disposed  In  axillary  or  terminal 
few-flowered  cymes.  A stomachic  tincture 


Is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
E.virginica.  fA.  A.  B.] 

ELONGATE.  Lengthened  or  stretched 
out,  as  It  were. 

ELS,  ROOD.  Cunonia  capensia.  — ,W1T. 
Veinmannia  trifoliata.  t 

ELSBOLTZIA.  A genus  of  labiate 
plants,  distinguished  by  having  the  calyx 
ovate  or  bell-shaped  (changing  its  form 
and  becoming  longer  as  the  fruit  ripens), 
and  having  five  equal  teeth  ; the  tube  of  the 
corolla  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  rarely 
longer.  Its  border  two-lipped,  the  upper 
slightly  notched,  the  lower  three-lobed  and 
spreading.  The  species  arc  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs of  little  Interest,  natives  of  Eastern 
India  and  Java,  rare  In  Central  Asia.  The 
genus  was  named  after  Elsholtx,  a Prussian 
botanist.  [O.  O.] 

ELVASIA.  genus  of  Brazilian  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  Ochnacea;.  They  have  , 
small  flowers  In  terminal  clusters,  a four-  | 
leaved  calyx,  four  petals,  eight  stamens,  j 
and  a four-celled  ovary,  with  an  ovule  ! 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  Inner  angle 
of  each  compartment.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ELYME  DES  sables.  (Fr.)  Elymua 
arenariua.  I 

ELYMU8.  A genns  of  grasses  belong-  | 
Ing  to  the  tribe  Hardcce,  distinguished  by  ! 
the  Inflorescence  being  in  simple  spikes, 
very  rarely  branched ; spikclets  two  to 
three  together;  glumes  two,  both  on  the 
same  side  of  the  splkelet.wlthout  awns,  en- 
closing one  to  seven  florets.  In  SteudeVa  \ 
Synopaia  there  are  forty-nine  species  de-  j 
scribed.  These  have  an  extensive  geo-  i 
graphical  range  ; nearly  all  are  Inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  zones,  but  some  extend 
even  to  the  Arctic  circle.  Only  two  species 
are  natives  of  Britain,  A’,  jreniculafu*  and  E. 
arenariua ; the  latter.  Sea  Lyme-grass,  1s 
useful  tor  binding  with  Its  long  creeping  | 
roots  the  land  where  it  grows.  They  are 
all  coarse  grasses,  and  of  little  Importance 
for  agricultural  purposes.  [D.  31.] 

ELYNA.  A genus  of  cypemceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Caricino-,  distin- 
guished by  the  scales  being  imbricated  or 
slightly  lapping  over  each  other  by  their 
edges,  covering  a splkelet  of  two  flowers ; 
lower  floret  fertile,  upper  barren.  Small 
grass-like  plants,  having  the  habit  of  some 
carlces.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  Alpine 
countries,  and  rarely  met  with.  [D.  M.] 

ELYNANTHUS.  A genua  of  cypera- 
ceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Bhyn- 
choaporeee,  and  distinguished  by  the  In- 
florescence being  In  close  bundled  spikes ; 
flowers  polygamous,  the  terminal  one  her- 
maphrodite; styles  three-cleft,  thickened 
and  bulbous  at  the  base  ; seeds  triangular. 
The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

ELYTRANTHE.  A genus  of  Lorantba- 
cace,  containing  Indian  parasitical  shrubs 
with  compact  abbreviated  spikes  of  few 
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' whitish  purple  or  omnpe  flowers,  whirh  > 
nre  Inserted  in  the  rachls,  and  each  fur- 
! jiisheU  with  three  bracts  ; iietals  cohering 
In  a tube  at  the  base  ; stamens  six.  [J.T.S.J 

' ELYTRARIA.  A genus  of  Acanthacetr, 
containing  a few  species  scattered  over  the 
tropical  regions  of  America,  Africa,  and 
\ India.  Ther  are  stemless  herbs,  with 
' entire  dentate  or  repand  radical  leaves  and 
small  flowers.  The  cal.vx  is  four  or  flve- 
' parted.  The  corolla  is  two-lipped  or 
■ ringent;  there  are  two  fertile  and  two 
' barren  stamens,  all  Included  ; and  the  cap- 
sule contains  many  pitted  seeds  in  each 
cell,  attached  to  the  placenta  without  any 
retinacula.  [Yf.  C.J 

: EMARCID.  Flaccid,  wilted. 

I EMAROINATE.  Having  a notch  at  the 
end,  as  If  a piece  had  been  taken  out. 

\ EMBELIA.  A genus  of  llyrsinaecir, 
nearly  allied  to  Miraa,  from  which  It  differs 
in  Its  free  ovary,  and  from  theother  genera 
In  the  family  with  free  petals  In  Its  slender 
racemes  of  flowers,  which  usually  fonn  a 
terminal  panicle.  It  Is  composed  of  about 
twenty  species  of  straggling  shrubs,  found 
In  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  those  to  the  east  of 
Africa.  The  alternate  stalked  leaves  are 
lance-shaped,  elliptical,  or  oval,  furnished 
I with  transparent  dots.  The  minute  green, 
white,  nr  pink  flowers  are  home  in  great 
profusion,  and  arranged  in  simple  or  com- 
pound racemes  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches ; they  have  a five-parted  calyx, 
live  free  spreading  petals,  opposite  to 
I which  are  five  stamens,  and  an  ovary  t 
crowned  with  a short  style  and  rounded 
I stigma.  The  lorries  are  minute,  round,  | 
and  either  red  or  black  when  ripe.  Those  j 
of  E.  Ribes,  one  of  the  most  common  Indian  ' 
species,  with  ovate-lanceolate  smooth  ' 
leaves,  are  gathered  and  sold  to  traders, 
who  use  them  for  adulterating  black  pep-  I 
per,  which  they  somewhat  resemble,  and 
have,  moreover,  a slight  pungency,  owing 
I to  a resinous  substance  contained  In  them. 

I They  possess  anthelmintic  properties,  and 
I are  sometimes  given  in  Infusion.  £. 

another  Indian  species  with  larger 
elliptical  and  more  or  less  downy  leaves.  Is 
useful  in  various  ways.  The  young  leaves 
in  combination  with  ginger  are  used  as  a 
gargle  In  cases  of  sore  throat : the  dried 
bark  of  the  root  is  a reputed  remedy  for 
the  toothache ; and  the  berries  mixed  with 
butter  are  used  as  an  ointment,  which  Is 
applied  to  the  forehead  as  a specifle  for 
I pleuritls.  [A.  A.  B.j 

I EMBLICA.  A genus  of  Enphorhiacat, 
differing  only  from  PhpUatUhus  in  the 
more  deeply  divided  style,  and  in  the 
I nature  of  the  fruit,  which  Is  about  the  size 
' of  a small  gooseberry,  with  a fleshy  outer 
covering,  andahard  three-celled  nut,whlch 
splits  whenrliie  Into  six  portions, and  con- 
I tains  six  seeds:  the  fruit  of  Phyllanthus 
; beingusuallyadry  membranous  capsule.  E, 

I officinatie,  or,  as  It  is  sometimes  called, 
Phyllanthua  Emblica,i»  the  only  species,  and 


is  found  wild  and  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  Indiaand  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  is  a tree  sometimes  of  large  growth,  but 
more  generally  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
with  an  abundance  of  simple  alternate 
linear  leaves,  which  are  smooth,  and  ar- 
ranged on  slender  branches  In  adistichous 
manner,  so  that  they  appear  like  leaflets  of 
pinnate  leaves ; In  their  axils  the  little 
green  flowers  are  found  in  cymes,  the 
females  mixed  singly  with  the  males.  The 
latter  have  a six-parted  calyx,  no  petals, 
six  glands,  and  three  to  five  stamens  united 
into  a short  column.  The  females,  with  a 
similar  calyx,  have  a cup-shaped  disc, and 
an  ovary  crowned  with  a style  which  has 
three  thick  recurved  two-lohed  branches. 

In  Borneo,  the  bark  and  young  shoots  are 
used  to  dye  cotton  black,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  boiled  with  alum.  The  fruits 
are  often  made  Into  a sweatmeat  with 
sugar,  or  eaten  raw  as  a condiment,  but 
' they  are  exceedingly  acid.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  valuable,  as  It  rt'sists  damp  well. 

In  India  the  bark  Is  used  In  tanning,  and 
the  root-bark  mixed  with  honey  Is  applied 
to  Inflammation  of  the  mouth.  The  fruits 
also  are  used  as  a pickle,  or  preserved  in 
I sugar;  when  ripe  and  dry  theyare  given  in 
I cholera,  diarrhoea,  &C.,  under  the  name 
Xlyrobalanl  Embllcl.  The  seeds  are  em- 
ployed in  nauscaand blllousaffection8,and 
given  in  Infusion  In  fevers.  An  infusion 
of  the  young  leaves  mixed  with  sour  milk 
is  also  used  in  dysentery.  The  natives 
of  Travancore  have  a notion  that  the  plant 
Imparts  a pleasant  flavour  to  water,  and 
therefore  place  branches  of  the  tree  in  i 
their  wells,  especially  when  the  water  Is  j 
charged  with  an  accumulation  of  impure 
vegetable  matter.  [A.  A.  B.]  i 

EMBOLUS.  A plug;  a process  which 
projects  downwards  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  in  Armeria, and  | 
closes  up  the  foramen  of  tlie  ovule.  ; 

EJIBOTHRIUM.  A .small  genus  of  Pro-  j 
feacco’,  having  an  elongated  tubular  calyx,  j 
bursting  longitudinally,  and  a sub-globose  1 
four-cleft  limb  l>carlng  the  anthers,  which  | 
are  sessile,  on  the  concave  points  of  the  I 
segments.  The  fruit  Is  a leathery  many-  ■ 
seeded  follicle.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  | 
with  simple,  oval  or  lanceolate  entire  t 
leaves,  greyish  on  the  under-sIde,  and  red  | 
generally  smooth  flowers.  They  are  found  ; 
In  the  Western  and  Antarctic  portions  of  | 
South  America.  [It-  H.] 

EMBRACING.  Clasping  with  the  base. 
The  same  as  Amplcxicaul.  I 

EMBRYO ladj.EMBRYONALI.  Therudl- 
mentary  plant,  engendered  within  a seed  I 
by  the  action  of  pollen.  — FIXED.  A 
leaf  bud. 

EXIBRYO-BUDS.  Spheroidal  solid  bodies, 
of  unknown  origin,  resembling  woody 
nodules,  formed  In  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
capable  of  extending  into  branches  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

EMBRYOTEGIUM,  EMBRYOTEGA.  A 
. little  papilla,  often  separating  as  a lid. 
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which  covers  over  the  radicle  of  some  i 
kinds  of  embryo.  It  is  the  hardened  apex  i 
of  the  nucleas. 

EMERICEtiLA.  A most  curious  irenos.  ! 
connecting,  apparently  like  Convxybe  and 
some  others,  the  myxogastrous  Fungi  with 
CalicieL  The  stem  consists  of  a spongy 
central  column,  giving  off  threads  which 
have  gonidia  like  those  of  Pauiia,  and  i 
resembling  some  species  of  Pabnella,  to  > 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  here- 
after. These  bodies  become  blue  when 
treated  with  iodine.  The  spores  are  pur- 
plish, furnished  with  very  long  spines, 
seated  in  the  same  plane,  and  inclos^  in  a ! 
glolKise  perldlum.  The  only  species  has  , 
been  found  on  decaying  leaves  of  Euphorbia  : 
nerii/olia  at  Secnncerabad.  A figure  will  ' 
be  found  in  Berkeley's  Introduction  to 
Cryptogamic  Botany,  p.  341.  [M.  J.  B.] 

EMERCS.  (Pr.)  Coronilla  Emerut. 

EMEX.  A genus  of  Polygonacece,  closely 
allied  to  Rumrx,  from  which  it  is  dlstin-  i 
guished  by  the  perianth  segments  being  ’ 
united  at  the  base,  and  by  the  Sowers  being  : 
polygamous.  AT.  spinosus,  the  only  species,  I 
is  a salt  marsh  annual,  of  the  Mcditerrar  < 
nean  region,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  i 
the  Antilles.  In  habit  it  closely  resembles 
Rumex  pulcher,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
broadest  in  the  middle,  and  the  perianth 
has  much  larger  spines  when  the  fruit  has 
arrived  at  maturity.  [J.  T.  8.] 

EMILIA.  A small  group  of  composite 
plants,  separated  from  Cucalia,  and  con- 
sisting mostly  of  annuals,  represented  by 
E.  sagittata,  the  Caealia  coccinea  of  rar- 
dens.  They  are  natives  of  India,  China, 
and  the  Sooth  African  islands.  The  fiower- 
heads  are  subcorymbosc,  the  florets  being 
all  tubulose,  and  In  the  common  garden 
forms  either  orange,  scarlet,  or  yellowish. 
The  lobes  of  the  fl<irets  are  linear  elongate, 
and  the  pentagonal  aclienes  are  ciliated  at 
the  angles,  and  crowned  with  a many- 
rowed  pappus  of  filiform  hairs.  [T.  M.] 

EMMENANTHE.  A genus  of  Ilpdro- 
phyllacecc,  containing  a single  species  from 
California.  It  is  an  elegant  erect  herb 
with  alternate  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  pen- 
dulous flowers  in  erect  racemes,  the  calyx 
being  five-parted,  the  corolla  eampanulate 
and  i>erslstent,  and  the  stamens  included. 
The  ovary  is  surrounded  by  a small  disc, 
and  the  capsule  is  oblong,  and  two-celled  | 
from  the  meeting  of  the  enlarged  placentie 
in  its  centre.  [W.  C.] 

EMPETRACEiE  KCfrotcberries).  A natu- 
ral order  of  inonochlaniydeous  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Lindley's  euphorblal 
alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens.  Shrubs 
with  heath-like  evergreen  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  small  axillary  flowers  which 
are  usually  imperfect.  Perianth  of  four  to 
sliahypogynous  persistent  scales,  tlie  in- 
nermost sometimes  petalold  and  united. 
Stamens  two  to  three,  alternate,  with  an  in- 
ner rowof  scales.  Ovary  free  In  a fleshy  disk, 
two  to  nine-celled.  Fruit  fleshy,  with  two 
to  nine  nucules;  seed  solitary.  Katives 


chiefly  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  A few  are  found  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  even  at  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens.  The  order  Is  represented  in 
Britain  by  Empetrum  nigrum,  the  black 
crowberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten  in 
northern  countries,  and  is  used  by  the 
Greenlanders  to  prepare  a fermented  liquor. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  of  some  of  the  plants 
are  somewhat  acid.  There  are  four  known 
genera,  and  Ore  species.  Examples  :—£m- 
petrum,  Coreina,  Ceroiiola,  [J.  H.  B.] 

EMPETRUM.  Crowberry  or  Crakeberry. 
Small  evergreen  heath-like  plants  of  the 
order  Empetracetf,  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters : calyx  of  three  leaves 
with  six  imbricated  scales  at  the  base; 
three  petals,  and  as  many  stamens  ; berry 
depressed.contalnlng  from  six  to  ninebony 
seeds.  E.  nigrum,  the  badge  of  the  M'Leans, 
Is  a small  procumbent  much-branched 
shrub,  with  rough  wiry  branches  and 
small  narrow  leaves,  the  edges  of  wbieh 
are  so  much  recurved  as  almost  to  form  a 
tube.  Theflowers  are  of  a dark  red  colour, 
small  and  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
h aves,  and  are  succeeded  by  brownish- 
black  berries,  about  the  size  of  Juniper 
berries,  of  a firm  fleshy  substance,  and 
insipid  in  taste.  A native  of  moors  and 
the  sides  of  boggy  hills  throughout  the 
north  of  the  Eastern  continent,  and  the 
islands  towards  America.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  most  abundant  on  the  Scottish  bills, 
where  it  affords  abundant  food  to  the  moor- 
game,  and  is  also  found  in  the  moorland 
districts  of  the  north  of  England.  Its 
berries  are  eaten  by  the  Highlanders  and 
Russian  peasants,  and  are  considered 
wholesome.  Boiled  in  alum-water,  they 
furnish  a dingy  purple  dye,  and  Lliinmus 
states  that  they  are  used  by  the  Laplanders 
for  dyeing  otter  and  sable  skins  black.  E. 
mbrum,  a native  of  the  extreme  south  of 
South  America,  has  red  berries,  which  are 
said  to  be  pleasant  to  eat.  It  Is  most 
abundant  along  the  sandy  coast.  Both 
speciesare  easyof  cultivation  as  bogplants, 
but  are  slow  growers.  French  Camarine : 
German  Rauchbeere.  [C.  A.  J.] 

EMPHY8EMAT08E.  Bladder)',  resem- 
bling a bladder. 

EMPHTSOPU8.  A name  formerly 
applied  to  a little  perennial  lierb  of  the 
composite  family,  which  Is  common  on 
pasture  lands  in  Tasmania,  and  in  habit 
and  form  of  leaves  a good  deal  resembles 
the  common  daisy.  The  flower-heads,  how- 
ever, supported  on  naked  stalks,  one  to 
three  inches  long,  are  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
leaves  are  clothed  with  a soft  down.  The 
plant  is  now  placed  in  LAOEyopHoua: 
which  tee.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EMPLEUROSMA.  The  name  of  a small 
shrub  of  the  rue  family,  a native  of  Swan 
river,  and  having  leathery  linear  leaves, 
rolled  under  at  the  iiiargins,and  unisexual 
flowers,  the  males  with  a four-parted 
calyx,  and  eight  stamens,  whose  anthers 
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' ar»’  with  a gland.  The  rl-mt  la  Im- 

! perfectly  known.  [M.  T.  M.] 

i EMPLEUnUM.  A genus  of  ItutaceiB 
i consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape 
‘ with  oblong  glandular  serrulated  leaves, 

■ and  axillary  flowers,  solitary,  or  In  twos  or 
threes.  They  have  a four-cleft  calyx, 
thickened  at  the  base,  no  corolla,  and 
four  stamens,  opposite  to,  and  longer  than 
the  lot)C3  of  the  calyx,  with  anthers  having 

! a gland  at  the  top.  The  ovary  is  solitary, 
one-celled,  terminating  at  top  In  a long 
I horn,  the  style  lateral, ns  long  as  the  horn- 
like extremity  of  the  ovary ; ovnles  two. 
The  homed  capsnle  is  one-seeded.  E. 
. sctTnidfam  Is  a pretty  greenhouse  shmh 
j with  pinkish  flowers.  [JI.  T.  M.] 

! EXAKTHROCARPra  A genus  of  Cru- 
ciferm  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
I ranean;  It  Is  allied  to  RnpAonus  but  with 
a different  pod,  which  breaks  across  Into 
I only  two  parts,  the  lowermost  of  which  Is 
persistent,  short,  obconlcal  with  one  to 
three  seeds,  the  uppermost  long  and 
j knotty,  with  numerous  seeds.  Rough 
! annuals  with  lyrate-plnnatlfld  root  leaves, 
toothed  stem  leaves,  and  elongate  racemes 
: of  yellow  or  purplish  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

EXCALTPT.\.  A genus  of  mosses 
I belonging  to  the  natural  order  Enealyptei, 
I distinguished  by  the  targe  funnel-shaped 

■ persistent  veil  which  covers  the  capsule. 
: f.t'Mlpan's  is  a remarkable  moss,  and  occurs 

here  and  there  on  the  tups  of  walls,  though 
not  so  general  as  some  other  wall  mosses. 
The  capsule  In  this  genus  is  either  even  or 
grooved  ; the  peristome  is  either  single, 
double,or  altogether  wanting.  The  genus 
Is  almost  exclusively  conflned  to  Europe 
I and  North  America,  though  there  are 
traces  of  it  in  Chlliie,  Peru,  and  Kumaon. 
It  is  the  only  genus  of  the  order.  [II.  J.  B.] 

ENCEPH.\LARTOS.  A genus  of  Cyca- 
deacerr,  having  tall  cylindrical  trunks,  with 
a terminal  tuft  of  pinnate  thick  spiny 
leaves.  The  male  flowers,  like  those  of 
Cycas,  are  collected  lutoa  terminal  stalked 
cone,  consisting  of  a number  of  oblong 
wedge-shaped  scales,  with  anthers  on 
their  under-surface;  while  the  female 
flowers  are  collected  In  terminal  stalked 
cones,  consisting  of  peltate  stalked  scales, 
: on  the  under-surface  of  which  the  ovule 
I is  placed,  as  in  Zamia.  The  Interior  of  the 
i trunk,  and  the  centre  of  the  ripe  female 
i cones,  contain  a spongy  farinaceous  pith, 
' made  use  of  by  the  Caffers  as  food,  and 
hence  the  trees  are  called  by  the  name  of 
; Cafler-bread.  [M.  T.  M.] 

j ENCHOLIRIEM.  A name  applied  to  a 
; genus  of  Bromtliacea,  represented  by  a 
i Brazilian  herbaceous  plant,  with  tufted 
I spiny  leaves,  and  clustered  flowers,  with 
; a calyx  of  three  short  egnal  segments,  a 
{ corollaof  three  petals,  and  six  hypogynous 
I stamens,  with  curved  fliaments  dilated  at 
the  base.  The  ovary  Is  free : the  style 
triangular  with  three  stigmas.  [M.  T M.] 

1 ENCKEA.  Shnibs,  or  leas  frequently 
trees,  forming  a genus  of  Piperacece,  cha- 


' racterised  by  the  bracts  at  the  Inflores- 
cence, which  are  hood-like  and  bent  in-  i 
wards.  Stamens  flve  to  seven,  placed  round 
the  ovary  ; fliaments  persistent,  the  an- 
thers kidney-shaped,  deciduous.  Ovary  ses- 
sile, sometimes  prolonged  at  the  top : stig- 
mas three  to  flve.  Fruit  aromatic,  herry- 
llke,  with  a thick  rind.  The  roots  of  E. 
unyuicu/nta  and  E.  glauceicens  are  used 
I medicinally  in  Brazil.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ENDECA.  In  Greek  componnds=eleven. 

ENDIVK  Cichorium  Endivia. 

ENDIVE  PETITE.  (Fr.)  Cichorium  En- 
divia angiLstifolia. 

ENDOCARP.  Tlie  lining  of  a carpel; 
the  inner  surface  of  a fruit,  representing 
at  that  time  the  upper  surface  of  a carpcl- 
I lary  leaf.  The  stone  of  a cherry  is  its  en- 
docarp. 

ENDOCARPBI.  A natural  order  of 
lichens,  in  which  the  capsule-llke  fruit  is 
constantiy  immersed  in  the  foliaceous  or  | 
crust-like  frond.  The  walls  of  the  fruit  . 
moreover  arc  pale  and  never  carbonised  as 
in  Yermcariei.  The  best  known  species  I 
are  Endocarpon  miniatvm,  which  is  so  | 
common  about  waterfalls,  presenting  a i 
peltate  leathery  greenish  frond  tinged  with  I 
red  below ; and  Pertusaria  coni Jn«nis,whlch  I 
is  still  more  common  on  smooth-liarked  : 
trees,  especially  the  oak  and  the  beech,  and  j 
which  by  a peculiar  degeneration  pro- 
duces the  white  patches  which,  according  ■ 
to  their  more  or  less  mealy  condition,  are  I 
referred  to  the  now  exploded  genera  I'u- 
rioluria  and  Lepraria  [M.  J.  B.] 

ENDOOHROA.  A supposed  interior 
layer  of  the  cuticle. 

ENDOCHROME.  The  colouring  matter 
of  plants.  A term  applied  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  cells,  esiieclally  amongst 
Atgie  und  Fungi,  though  frequently  appli- 
cable to  he  simple  structures  In  pbieno- 
gams.  The  colour  of  flowers,  funguses,  &c., 
deiiends  generally  upon  the  colour  of  the 
endochrome,  the  cell  wall  Itself  being 
hyaline.  In  Alyw  and  Ftingi  it  frequently 
acts  an  Important  part,  being  either  con- 
centrated into  a single  spore  or  zoo.spore, 
or  resolved  into  a definite  or  Indeflnlte 
number  of  either,  while  at  times  it  gives 
' rise  to  spermatozoids.  [M.  J.  B.] 

EXDOGKNS.  A large  class  of  pl.ants  to 
which  the  names  of  Monocotyiedones  und 
AmphibrytB  are  also  given.  They  have  a 
cellular  and  vascular  system— the  latter  ex- 
hibiting .spiral  vessels.  Their  stem  is  en- 
dogenous, that  is,  increases  in  diameter  by 
addition  of  woody  vessels  towards  its 
j interior,  the  outer  part  l>elng  the  oldest 
and  densest  {hence  the  name  Endogens  or 
Inward-growers)  ; bundles  of  woody, 

I spiral  and  pitted  vessels  are  scattered  I 
j throughout  the  cellular  tissue ; there  is  no 
i pith,  no  separable  bark,  no  woody  rings 
or  zones,  and  no  true  medullary  rays.  The 
age  of  woody  Endogens  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  counting  concentric  rings  as  In 
i Exogens.  The  leaves  are  usually  con-  | 


tinuous  with  the  stem,  and  do  not  fall  off 
by  articulations  ; when  at  length  they  se- 
parate their  bases  leave  marks  or  scars 
at  definite  intervals  on  the  stem,  as  seen 
in  palms.  The  stems  of  endogens  are  often 
subterranean,  in  the  form  of  corms, 
rhizomes,  or  bulbs.  The  leaves  have  sto- 
mates,  and  their  venation  Is  usually  paral- 
lel, though  in  a few  cases  it  Is  slightly  re- 
tlcuLated.  The  flowers  have  stamens  and 
pistil,  and  threc-membered  symmetry.  The 
ovules  are  contained  in  an  ovary,  and  the 
embryo  has  one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe, 
whence  they  are  called  monocotyledonous. 

The  class  has  been  divided  into  two 
subclasses:  1.  PetaXoidem  or  Floridce,  in 
which  the  flowers  consist  either  of  a co- 
loured perianth  or  of  scales  arrangecl  in  a 
whorl ; 2.  Glumi/ercBf  in  which  the  flowers. 
In  place  of  sepals  and  petals,  have  im- 
bricated bracts  or  scales  called  glumes. 
Lindley  has  added  a third  subclass  called 
Dicti/ogence,  on  account  of  the  net-A'eined 
leaves.  Among  the  Petaloidece  there  are 
three  sections : 1.  Epigyrue,  having  perfect 
flowers  and  a superior  iwrianth,  as  orchids, 
gingers,  Irids,  amaryllids,&c,;  2.  Hypogynm, 
having  perfect  flowers  and  an  inferior 
! perianth,  as  lilies,  rushes,  and  palms;  3. 
Incompletce,  with  imperfect  flowers  with- 
out a proper  whorled  perianth,  as  screw- 
pines  and  arums.  Among Glumiferre  there 
are  Included  the  two  orders  of  grasses  and 
sedges. 

Perm.anent  endogenous  stems  are  well 
Illustrated  by  palms.  In  these  the  hardest 
part  Is  on  the  outside,  and  the  trunks  are 
usually  unbranched,  and  are  limited  as  re- 
gards their  Increase  In  diameter.  They  in- 
crease principally  by  forming  a crown  of 
i leaves,  and  if  this  growing  point  is  de- 
stroyed they  die.  Some  Endogens,  as  Z>ra- 
crenas,  attain  a great  diameter  of  stem,  and 
divide  in  a forked  manner.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ENDOGONIUM.  The  contents  of  the 
nucule  of  a Chara. 

ENDONEMA.  A Cape  of  Good  Hope 
shrub  belonging  to  the  PetKeacece.  Its 
leaves  are  flat  and  overlapping ; the  flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  with  a coloured  tubular 
perianth  divided  into  four  short  lobes,  and 
fourstamens,  inserted  Into  the  top  of  the 
perianth  tube,  alternately  with  its  lobes. 
The  ovary  has  four  compartments,  each 
containing  four  ovules,  the  upper  pair  as- 
cending, the  lower  pendulous.  (Til.  T.  M.] 

ENDOPHLCEUM.  The  liber  of  bark  ; the 
inner  layer,  containing  woody  tissue,  lying 
next  the  wood. 

EXDOPHYLLOTJS.  Formed  from  within 
a sheathing  leaf;  as  the  young  leaves  of 
endogenous  plants. 

ENDOPLEURA.  The  Innermost  skin  of 
a seed-coat. 

EXDOPTERA.  A genus  of  Compositce, 
nearly  related  to  Crepis,  but  differing  in 
the  achenes  of  the  ray  florets  having  a 
wing  on  their  Inner  face.  There  are  but 
tw'O  species,  E.  Dioscnridis  and  E.  aspera, 
both  annual  branching  weeds  of  S.  Europe 


and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  appearance  much 
like  our  species  of  Crepis.  The  generic 
name  refers  to  the  wings  on  the  Inner  face 
of  the  achene.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ENDOPTILB.  Said  of  an  embryo  whose 
plumule  is  rolled  up  by  the  cotyledon,  as  in 
endogens. 

ENDORHIZAL.  That  kind  of  germina- 
tion In  which  the  original  radicle  forms  a 
sheath  round  the  first  root  which  comes 
from  within  the  former. 

ENDORHIZB.®.  A name  applied  by 
Richard  to  endogenous  or  monocotyledon- 
ous  plants,  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  young  root  is  developed.  The  embryo 
of  these  plants,  when  it  germinates  or 
sprouts,  usu.ally  sends  out  from  a definite 
point  a bundle  of  rootlets,  which  pierce 
through  the  integument,  and  are  covered 
each  by  a sheath  called  coleorhiza.  This  is 
well  seen  in  the  sprouting  of  the  grains  of 
grasses.  The  embryo  is  hence  called  endor- 
hizal,  meaning  root  within.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ENDOS.  In  Greek  composition  = within, 
or  in  the  inside  of  anything. 

ENDOSMOSB.  That  force  which  causes 
a viscid  fluid  lying  within  a cavity  to  at- 
tract to  itself  a watery  fluid  through  an  or- 
ganic membrane. 

ENDOSPERM.  The  albumen  of  a seed. 

ENDOSTOME.  The  aperture  in  the  inner 
integument  of  an  ovule. 

ENDOTHECIUM.  The  lining  of  an  an- 
ther. 

ENEMION.  An  herbaceous  perennial 
belonging  to  the  Raimnculaccfe,  with  five 
petal-like  deciduous  sepals,  and  from  two  to 
six  carpels,  which  when  mature  are  ar- 
ranged in  a stellate  manner,  and  contain 
two  oval  seeds.  E.  bitematum,  the  only 
species,  grows  to  about  the  height  of  six 
Inches,  and  bears  flowers  about  the  size  of 
Anemone  quinquefolia^  It  is  a native  of 
Kentucky.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ENERVIS.  When  there  are  no  ribs  or 
veins  visible. 

ENGELHARDTIA.  A genus  of  Juglan- 
dacecp,  numbering  about  ten  species,  found 
in  India,  Java  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Tliey  are  trees  with  pinnate  leaves  a good 
deal  like  those  of  the  walnut,  and  inconspi- 
cuous flowers  disposed  in  drooping  splcate 
panicles,  the  outer  and  shorter  branches 
of  which  bear  sterile  flowers,  the  inner 
fertile.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  little 
fruits,  wliich  are  about  the  size  of  a i>ea, 
each  seated  on  the  base  of  a three-lobed 
beautifully  veined  and  coloured  bract. 
The  beautiful  catkin-llke  spikes  of  these 
bracted  fruits  are  often  more  than  a foot 
long,  and  hang  very  gracefully  among  the 
foliage.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ENGELIA.  A genus  of  Acantharefr,  con- 
taining two  tpecies,  natives  of  Columbia. 
They  are  cilmblng  undershrubs,  with  one- 
flowered  axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  is 
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reduced  to  a mere  ring.  Tlie  corolla  tube 
is  bent,  and  the  limb  Assured  in  front  and 
I>arted  into  Ave  roundish  lobes  ; there  are 
' four  didynamous  stamens,  with  a rudi- 
I mentary  Afth.  The  ovary  is  one-celled, 
I with  one  ovule  in  each  cell ; and  the  fruit 
! is  a Aeshy  one-celled  drupe  with  a single 
' seed.  [W.C.] 

ENGELMANNIA.  A genus  of  Enphorbir 
acea,  found  in  Texas  and  the  neighbouring 
states.  It  Is  nearly  allied  to  Croton^  but 
! differs  In  having  fewer  stamens,  and  in  its 
I little  capsular  fruit,  about  the  size  of  an 
I orange-pip,  being  composed  of  two  not 
three  cocci.  E.  Nuttalliana^  the  only  spe- 
cies, Is  an  erect  branching  herb  one  to  two 
feet  high,with  alternate  stalked  oval  leaves, 
silvery-white  underneath.  The  minute 
Aowers  are  disposed  in  little  clusters  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches,  the  males  and  fe- 
males together.  The  genus  bears  the  name 
of  Dr.  Engelmann,  of  St.  Louis,  aii  Ame- 
I rican  botanist.  A cx)mposlte  plant  has  also 
been  dedicated  to  him,  but  that  now  bears 
the  name  Angelandra.  [A.  A.  B.] 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  a section  of 
CiisciUa,  elevated  into  a genus  by  Pfeiffer, 
containing  those  species  which  have  a four 
or  Ave-cleft  monosepalous  calyx,  and  a capi- 
tate stigma,  and  in  which  the  capsule  de- 
hisces at  the  apex.  [W.  C.] 

ENGLISH  MERCURY.  Chenopodium 
Bontis-Henrictis. 

ENGRAIN.  (Pr.)  Triticum  monococcum. 

ENHALUS.  A genus  of  Hydrochuridnceoet 
allied  to  Stratiotes,  from  which  it  differs 
chieAy  in  having  the  inner  segments  of  the 
perianth  linear.  It  is  found  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers.  In  Ceylon  and  other  Indian 
Islands.  The  leaves  are  radical,  linear, 
serrated  at  the  apex,  and  the  spathe  of  the 
female  Aowers  is  two-leaved  with  a bearded 
keel.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ENKTANTHUS.  An  elegant  glabrous 
shrub,  with  deciduous  leaves  and  showy 
red  Aowers,  often  tipped  with  white.  It  Isa 
native  of  South  China,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens.  It  forms  a genus 
of  Ericaceas  of  the  trll>e  Andromedece,  dis- 
tinguished by  a cainpanulate  Ave-lobed 
corolla,  ten  stamens  having  the  anther-cells 
tipped  with  awn-like  points  and  opening 
longitudinally  to  the  base,  and  a free  hard 
Ave-cellcd  capsule  opening  loculicidaliy 
in  as  many  valves.  The  Aowers  are  termi- 
nal, pedicellate  and  drooping,  issuing,  seve- 
ral together,  from  a tuft  of  coloured  bracts. 
E.  qmnqu^floriia  is  probably  the  only 
species  known,  for  E.  reticulatxu  appears  to 
be  only  a slight  variety  of  it. 

BNKYLIA.  A genus  of  Cucurbitac^ce, 
consisting  of  Indian  climbing  herbaceous 
plants,  with  pedate  downy  leaves,  having 
somewhat  spiny  margins,  and  small  Aowers 
arranged  in  panicles.  The  male  Aowers  have 
a Ave-fold  calyx  and  corolla,  and  Ave  sta- 
mens completely  united  into  one  parcel; 
the  female  Aowers  have  a similar  calyx  and 
corolla,  and  an  inferior  ovary,  with  a single 
pendtdoua  ovule  in  each  of  the  two  or  three 


compartments.  Fruit  berry-like,  of  the 
form  of  a pea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ENNEA.  In  Greek  compounds  *=  nines. 

ENSAT.<E.  A name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
a natural  order  of  monocotyledonous  or  en- 
dogenous plants,  including  7W«,  Oladiohis, 
Antholyza,  Ixia,  Sisyrinchium,  Commelyna, 
Xyris,  Eriocaulon,  and  Aphyllanthes.  These 
plants  are  now  distributed  over  Ave  sepa- 
rate orders,  [J.  H.  B.J 

ENSIAO.  Sempervivum  glutinosum, 

EN8IPORM,  ENSATE.  Quite  straight, 
with  the  point  acute,  like  the  blade  of  a 
broad-sword,  or  the  leaf  of  an  Jm. 

ENTADA.  A genus  of  leguminous  plants 
containing  about  half-a-dozen  species  of 
climbing  tropical  shrubs,  which  have  twice- 
pinnated  leaves,  and  Aowers  produced 
either  in  spikes  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves, 
or  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
these  Aowers  have  a hell-shaped  calyx,  Ave 
white  or  yellow  petals,  and  ten  stamens. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  genus  is 
the  extraordinar}' length  of  its  pods,  which 
are  Aat  and  woody,  divided  Into  numerous 
joints,  each  containing  one  large  Aat  po- 
lished seed.  In  E.  scandens,  a native  of  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  thepodsoften 
measure  six  or  eight  feet  in  length.  The 
seeds  are  about  two  inches  across,  by  half  an  ' 
inch  thick,  and  have  a hard  woody  and  beau-  j 
tlfully  polished  sliell,  of  a dark  brown  or 
purplish  colour.  In  the  tropics  the  natives 
convert  these  seeds  into  snuff-boxes,  scent- 
bottles,  siK)ons,  &c.,  and  in  the  Indian  I 
bazaars  they  are  used  as  weights,  Occa-  i 
sionally  they  are  sent  to  this  country  and 
are  hawked  about  the  streets  of  London 
under  the  name  of  West  Indian  Filberts, 
but  they  are  not  eatai)le.  Sometimes  they  ; 
are  conveyed  by  the  great  oceanic  currents  ' 
to  the  shores  of  the  west  of  Scotland  and  ; 
the  Orkneys,  and  they  are  occasionally 
carried  as  far  as  the  Loffoden  Isles  and  the 
Norway  coast.  [A.  S.j 

ENTANGLED.  Intermixed  In  so  irregu- 
lar a manner  as  not  to  be  readily  diseu- 
tangled,  sucli  as  the  hairs,  roots,  and  ; 
branches  of  many  plants. 

ENTELEA.  A genus  of  Tiliacea:^  pecu- 
liar to  New  Zealand,  and  represented  by  a 
single  species,  E.  arboreac^s,  a small  ; 
branching  tree  from  Ave  to  ten  feet  high,  i 
with  large  alternate  heart-shaped  or  three-  ! 
lobed  leaves,  and  white  Aowers,  some-  ! 
what  like  those  of  a small  dog-rose,  dis-  | 
posed  In  little  umbels  which  terminate  the  ' 
branches  of  an  axillary  or  terminal  panicle,  j 
They  have  a four  or  Ave-leaved  calyx,  a ' 
like  number  of  somewhat  crumpled  pe-  j 
tais,  and  numerous  fertile  stamens.  The  I 
four  to  six-celled  capsular  fruits  are  about 
the  size  of  a hazel  nut.  In  New  Zealand 
the  light  wood  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
Aoats  for  their  nets.  Spamiannia,  to  which  j 
the  plant  is  m()st  nearly  allied,  differs  in  i 
having  numerous  sterile  stamens  inter-  ' 
mixed  with  the  fertile  ones.  [A.  A.  B.]  ■ 

ENTEROMORPHA.  A genus  of  green-  j 
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gpored  Alga,  comprising  those  species  of  I 
Viva  which  have  a tubular  frond,  whether  1 
simple  or  more  or  less  branched.  The  i 
most  general  species,  E.  inteftinalU.  known  j 
by  its  bullate  crisped  fronds,occurs  in  fresh  1 
as  well  as  salt  water,  E.  compresm  being 
the  more  common  species  on  tidal  rocks, 
and  having  simple  or  branched  narrower 
fronds,  dilated  above.  The  species  run 
closely  Into  each  other,  and  are  probably 
; too  much  multiplied.  [M.J.  B.] 

ENTIRE.  Having  no  kind  of  marginal 
division. 

ENTOPHTTE.  A plant  which  grows 
from  within  others,  as  some  rhizantbs  and 
fungals. 

ENULA-CAMPANA.  (Fr.)  Inula  Bela- 


their  flowers,  are  deservedly  great  favour 
Ites  in  the  greenhouse.  There  Is  very  much 
diversity  lii  the  habits  of  the  plants.  In  E. 
pulchella,  E.  rigida,  and  E.  microphylla,  the 
leaves  are  very  sm^l,  and  the  Sowers  white. 


EOrSB.  (Pr.)  QuermtHex.  I \ 

EOCVE.  (Ft.)  PinutCembra.  I ^ , 

EPACRIDACE.E  (Epacrids).  A natural 
order  of  corolllHoral  dicotyledons.  In-  art 

clud^  In  Llndley’s  erlcal  alliance  of  hypo- 

gynous  Exogens.  Shrubby  plants,  with  Epacrli  giandiflot*. 

usually  alternate  simple  leaves ; flowers 

regular  and  perfect.  In  spikes  or  racemes ; g grandi/Urra  the  leaves  are  much  larger. 


lum,  Stuphelia,  Lmeapogon.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EPACRIS.  A large  genns  typical  of  the 
Epaeridacea,  distinguished  by  having  a 
coloured  calyx  with  many  bracts,  a tubular 
corolla  with  asmooth  llmb,stamenBafflied 
to  the  corolla,  and  a flve-valved  many- 
seeded  capsule.  They  are  branched  shrubs 
with  the  leaves  lanceolate  or  cordate, 
generally  sharp-pointed,  and  the  flowers 
axillary,  white  red,  or  purple,  usually  In 
leafy  spikes.  The  species  are  distributed 
over  the  extra-tropical  portions  of  Austra- 
lia, Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  and  many 
of  them , from  the  abundan  ce  and  beauty  of  j 


In  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ; j „egrly  an  Inch  In  length,  of  a brilliant  • 
anthers  one-celled,  opening  by  a longitudi-  purple  at  the  base,  and  pure  white  1 

nal  slit.  Ovary  superior,  flve-celled,  with  jn  g impresaa,  E.  ruscifolia, 

five  scales,  distinct  or  combined  at  Its  I tomentosa  the  flowers  are  of  a deep 

base.  Fruit  either  fleshy  or  capsular ; em-  1 ^gj^jolour:  whilelni;.n<i!ea,E.oWi«i/oli'a,  1 
bryo  with  albumen  and  very  small  cotyle-  | jj  yfteroTiema,  and  E.  paludcta  they  are 
dons.  There.are  two  sections  of  the  order:  jgVgeandofapurewhlte,  theplantshaving 
1.  Epacrea,  with  a capsular  many-seeded  pgn-ow  lanceolate  sharp- pointed  leaves, 
fruit : 2.  StppheHea,  with  a drupaceous  one-  The  New  Zealand  species  are  rather  Incon- 
seeded  fruit.  The  plants  are  natives  of  gpimous  In  their  flowers.  [R.  H.] 

the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Australia,  and  . „ 

represent  the  h jaths  In  those  countries ; fiPEAUTRE.  (Fr.)  Triticnm  SpeUa. 

but  they  differ  from  true  heaths  (Erica)  In  ~ i. 

thelrpentamerouS8ymmetry,thelranther8  BPERBA. 

being  one-celled  without  appendages,  and  1*^6  timber  tree.  Is  the  only  member  of 
In  the  attachment  of  the  stamens  and  the  ■ this  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  It  Ms  | 
corolla.  I pinnate  leaves  composed  of  two  or  three 

They  are  cultivated  In  greenhouses  for  pairs  of  leaflets;  and  '**  ^*^,^ 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Some  yield  borne  n drooping  ked  b^ 

edible  fruits.  The  berries  of  Leucopognn 
Eichei,  called  native  currants,  are  said  to  sepals  with  their 
have  supported  the  French  naturalist 

Riche,  who  was  lost  for  three  days  on  the  the  corolla  Is  a ?J"?he 

south  coast  of  New  Holland.  AstroUma  petal,  *"ser^  Inw  the  mldjRe^o^  the 
humifusum  is  called  the  Tasmanian  cran-  calyx ; and  there  are  tM  ® 

berry.  There  are  82  known  genera,  and  338  curiously  curved  ®®t  ^ 
sn^ct^A.  BxftmnlGA  DTdCovhvl“  scniWwicc  to  & siiQ 

lum  gtvDlleUa.  ZaueoDDo^  (J  HB]  < ontains  from  three  to  four  very  flat  seeds. 

lum,  Stuphelia,  Lmeapogon.  [J.  a.  j abundant  In  the  forests  of 

British  Guiana,  where  It  attains  a height 
of  flfty  feet,  with  a girth  of  about  six 
feet.  The  timber  is  of  a bright  red-brown 
colour,  marked  with  whitish  streaks,  hard 
and  heavy,  but  rather  coarse-grained.  In 
consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which 
It  splits.  It  Is  commonly  employed  in 
Demerara  for  shingles,  palings,  &c.,  and 
being  impregnated  with  a resinous  oil, 
it  is  very  durable.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
is  bitter,  and  the  Indians  employ  a decoc- 
tion of  It  as  an  emetic.  They  also  use  the 
gum  as  an  application  to  cuts.  [A.  SO 
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j ^PERVIERE.  (Fr.)  Hieracium.  — 

, I ORANUEE.  Hieracium  aurantiacum. 

' I EPHEBE.  A curious  and  anomalous 
; (?enu8  proposed  by  Pries,  which,  after  oscil- 
: lating  between  lichens  and  sea-weeds,  was 
! lor  a time  joined  with  Byttoidece,  but 
i whose  real  afflnltles  were  quite  unin- 
telligible till  the  discovery  of  the  fructlfl- 
catlon,  which  clearly  places  It  In  close  ron- 
1 1 junction  with  Lichina  and  its  near  allies. 
The  frond  consists  of  branched  threads 
composed  when  young  principally  of  large 
brownish  cells  more  or  less  perfectly  dls- 
I posed  In  transverse  rows,  and  often  divided 
vertically  or  horizontally  Into  four.  In 
this  condition  it  seems  to  indicate  an 
Intimate  relation  with  the  algal  genus 
Sriitonema.  In  older  branches,  however, 
there  Is  a distinct  cellular  tissue  both 
external  and  within  the  layer  of  large 
cells,  and  towards  the  extremities  the 
branchlets  swell  and  contain  nuclei,  like 
those  of  Dothidea,  filled  with  a gelatinous 
mass  consisting  of  fertile  asci,  each  of 
which  contains  eight  simrldia,  while  In 
other  similar  swellings  nuclei  are  produced 
whose  gelatinous  contents  produce  myriads 
of  granules,  supposed  to  be  the  male  fruit 
1 of  the  plant.  The  plant  is  therefore 
clearly  a lichen,  allied  to  Collema  and 
I Lichina,  receding  from  the  common  type 
in  the  nature  of  its  gonidia,  which  depart 
I from  the  usual  green  tint,  and  seem  to  be 
propagated  like  such  genera  as  Haimalococ- 
I cue.  The  species,  which  are  not  nume- 
rous, occur  on  irrigated  rocks  and  stones. 
They  are,  as  known  at  present,  confined  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  [M.  J.  B.j 

EPHEDRA.  A genus  of  Onetacea;. 
The  plants  have  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers  ; the  stamlnate  flowers  in 
catkins  and  with  a membranaceous  i>eri- 
anth  ; the  pistillate  flowers  terminal  on 
axillary  stalks,  within  a two-leaved  invo- 
lucre. The  fruit  is  a succulent  cone.formed 
of  two  carpels,  with  a single  seed  in  each. 
They  are  hranchlng  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
sandy  sea  shores  of  temiierate  climates  In 
both  hemispheres.  The  branches  are 
Blender,  erect  or  pendulous;  leaves  very 
small,  scale-like,  articulated  and  united 
into  a sheath  at  the  base.  There  are 
twenty-live  known  species.  E.  dietachya 
abounds  in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia ; 
Its  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  i>easants  and  by 
the  wandering  hordes  of  Great  Tartary. 
The  branches  and  flowers  of  some  of  the 
Ephedras  have  been  used  to  stop  bleedings 
and  discharges.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EPHEMERINE.  (Fr.l  Tradeecantia. 

I EPHEMERDM.  Tradeecantia. 

EPHEMERD8.  Enduring  but  a day. 

EPHIPPIUM.  A name  applied  by  Blume 
to  certain  epiphytal  orchids  now  referred 
to  various  genera,  such  as  BoOmphyllum,  ^ 
Sarcapodium,  and  Cirrhopetalum.  The  | 
most  notable  species  is  Sarcopodium  yran- 
diflorum  from  New  Guinea,  which  has 
' creeping  wiry  stems  with  four-sided  pseu- 


do bulbs  at  intervals,  and  a solitary  flower 
and  leaf ; the  flower,  home  on  a stalk,  is 
said  to  l>e  eight  inches  across, and  of  aptile 
yellowish-green  colour.  [A.  A.  B.j 

EPI.  In  Greek  compounds  = upon. 

EPIAIRE.  (Fr.)  Stachys.  — , GR.\NDE. 
Stachye  eylvatica. 

EP1BLA8T.  A small  transverse  plate 
(a  second  cotyledon),  found  on  the  embryo  I 
of  some  grasses.  I 

EPIBLEMA.  An  epidermis  consisting  of 
thick-sided  flattened  cells. 

EPIBLEMA  grandifionaa  is  a terres- 
trlal  tuberous  rooted  orchid  of  W.  Austra- 
lia, with  a slender  erect  stem  eighteen 
inches  high,  hearing  a single  grassy  leaf 
with  a few  sheathing  bracts,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a raceme  of  from  one  to  five  pretty 
blue  flowers,  each  about  an  inch  across. 
According  to  rr.Llndley,  the  genus,  which 
belongs  to  the  tribe  Kcutterr,  differs  from  : 
Thelymitra,  of  which  it  has  the  habit,  not  j 
only  in  the  clawed  lip  with  long  slender  ] 
processes  at  the  base,  but  also  in  the  anther 
bed  not  being  cucullate.  [A.  A.  B.)  i 

EPICALYX.  Tlie  involncellum,  or  ex-  1 
ternal  series  of  envelopes  beyond  the  calyx, 
as  in  Malva, 

EPICARP.  The  outermost  layer  of  the 
pericarp,  corresponding  with  the  under 
side  of  the  carpellary  leaf. 

EPICEA.  (Fr.)  Abies  excelea. 

EPICHART8.  A genus  of  Meliaccir,  com- 
prising certain  trees,  natives  of  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  which,  added  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  order  to  which  they 
belong,  present  the  following  distinguish- 
ing features:  corolla  of  four  spreading 
or  reflected  petals ; stamens  eight,  their 
fllaments  united  so  as  to  form  a tube,  the 
upper  margin  of  which  Is  divided  into 
eight  notched  lobes,  and  encloses  the  an- 
thers; ovary  sessile,  four-celled,  enclosed 
within  the  tube  of  the  stamens.  Fruit  a 
capsule  bursting  by  two  or  four  divisions, 
each  compartment  containing  a single  seed 
provided  with  a fleshy  arillus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EPICHILE.  The  upper  half  of  the  lip 
of  an  orchid,  when  that  organ  is  once  joint- 
ed or  strangulated. 

EPICLINAL.  Placed  upon  the  disk  or 
receptacle  of  a flower. 

, EPIDENDRUM.  A vast  genus  of  South 
i American  orchids,  numt)Crlng  more  than 
300  species,  and  exhibiting  great  diversity 
of  growth.  They  are  mostly  eplfihytes  on 
trees,  whence  the  generic  name,  though 
not  a few  are  terrestrlaL  The  stems  are 
elongated  and  leafy  in  some,  and  reduced 
to  a pseudo-bulb  in  others ; the  leaves  are 
leathery  in  texture  and  usually  strap-shap- 
ed ; and  the  flowers  are  either  solitary  or 
disposed  In  axillary  or  terminal  spikes,  ra- 
cemes, or  panicles.  According  to  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  re- 
sides in  the  lip  being  more  or  less  united  by  ; 
a fleshy  base  to  the  edge  of  a column,  which 
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Ig  hornlegg,  and  considerably  elongated, 
but  not  petaloid  and  winged;  In  the  pollen 
magses  belngfour,  equal,  compreggcd,  with 
as  many  pulverulent  caudicleg  folded  back 
on  them  ; and  finally.  In  the  presence  of  a 
cuniculug  more  or  less  deep  at  the  base  of 
the  lip.  E.  nemorale,  often  miscalled  rerru- 
cosuin,  Is  one  of  the  handsomest  In  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a Mexican  plant,  with  ovate 
Itseudo-bulbs  bearing  two  glossy  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  panicles  of  handsome 
rosy  fiowers,  each  about  one  and  a half 

• Inch  across,  the  lip  streaked  with  lines  of  a 
darker  colour ; It  takes  its  name  from  the 
minute  rough  points  on  the  branches  of  the 
panicle.  Similar  In  size  and  colouring  of 
flower  is  E.  Skinneri  from  Guatemala,  but 
it  has  elongated  stems,  the  flowers  arranged 
In  drooping  terminal  racemes,  and  the  lip 
with  three  yellow  crests.  Perhaps  the  most 
desirable  species  Is  the  Mexican  E.  vUelli- 
num,from  Its  brilliant  deep  orange-coloured 
and  long-enduring  flowers  : It  has  oblong 
pseudo  bulbs  with  two  short  leaves,  and  a 
flower  scape  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  the 
individual  flowers  alx>ut  an  inch  In  length. 
Then  we  have  E.  cuspidatum,  notable  for  Its 
veo"  large  yellow  flowers,  with  a curious  trl- 
lobed  lip,  the  central  lobe  linear,  and  the 
two  lateral  crescent-shaped  with  beautifully 
fringed  borders.  To  the  same  group  belong 
E.  ciliare  and  E.  noetumum,  the  flrst  smaller 
In  all  Us  parts,  with  greenish  flowers,  the 
latter  destitute  of  the  fringe  to  the  lip,  and 

• emlttlnga  very  agreeable  odour  in  the  even- 

ing. The  singular  colouring  of  the  flowers 
In  E.  prismatoearpum  renders  It  attractive, 
the  ground  colour  being  yellow-green  with 
many  dark  purple  blotches  across  the  sepals 
and  petals,  and  the  lip  pink.  It  has  ovate 
pseudo-bulbs  with  a leathery  strap-shaped 
leaf  a foot  long,  and  the  flowers  are  In 
many-flowered  scapes.  A.  A.  B.] 

EPI  D'EAU.  (Pr.)  Potamoffelon.  — , DE 
LAIT  or  DE  LA  VIEBGE.  Oniithogatum 
pyramidale.  — DE  VENT.  AgrottUi  Spica- 
pmO.  — , FLEUBI.  Btoehys. 

EPIDERMIS.  The  true  skin  of  a plant 
below  the  cuticle. 

EPIDERMOID.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
skin. 

EPIG.EA.  The  generic  name  of  shrubs 
of  the  heathwort  order,  characterised  by 
having  three  leaflets  on  the  outside  of  the 
five-parted  calyx  ; and  by  thecorolla  being 
salver-shaped,  five-cleft,  with  Its  tube  hairy 
on  the  Inside.  The  name,  derived  from 
Greek  words  signifying  ‘ upon  the  earth,’  Is 
sufficiently  expressive  of  the  inode  of 
growth  or  trailing  habit  of  the  species.  One 
of  them,  E.  repent,  a native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, has  been  long  known  In  cultivation  ; It 
is  an  ornamental  procumbent  shrub,  with 
fragrant  flowers,  usually  white  with  a red- 
dish tinge.  D.] 

EPIGENOUS.  Growing  upon  the  surface 
of  a part,  as  many  fungals  on  the  surface 

i of  leaves. 


EPIGEOUS.  Growing  close  upon  the  ; 
earth.  i 

EPIGONE.  The  membranous  bag  or 
flask  which  incloses  the  spore-case  of  a 
liverwort  or  scale-moss  when  young.  Also 
the  nucule  of  a Chora. 

EPIGYNICM.  East  Indian  shrubs,  so 
named.  In  consequence  of  the  disc  which 
surmounts  the  ovary.  Tlicy  constitute  a i 
genusof  Vacciniacere,  known  by  their  five-  I 
parted  flowers,  bell-shaped  or  cup-shaped  I 
corolla,  ten  separate  stamens,  and  five-  j 
celled  ovary  containing  many  ovules,  and  j 
surmounted  by  a flve-lobed  disc,  as  well  as  i 


Eplgynium  leueobotryi.  | 

by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  The  fruit  is  sue- 
culent.  E,  acuminatum,  a greenhouse 
shrub,  has  racemes  of  richly-coloured  red  ‘ 
flowers.  E.  leucobotrya,  another  species  in 
cultivation,  has  a tuberous  root  like  a yam, 
and  the  berries  are  white  and  wax-llke  ; 
hence  the  name.  [M.  T.  M.J  | 

EPIGYNODS.  Upon  the  ovary  ; a term 
applied  when  the  outer  whorls  of  the 
flower  adhere  to  the  ov.ary,  so  that  their 
upper  portions  alone  are  free  and  apiicar 
to  be  seated  on  It,  as  In  umbelllfers, 
myrtals,  campanals,  &c. 

EPILEPI8.  A genus  of  the  composite  i 
faintly  allied  to  Carenpais,  but  differing  In  ' 
having  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  each  t 
wingless  achene  a three-toothed  chaffy 
scale.  The  only  known  species,  E.  rutlis. 

Is  an  erect  hispid  Mexican  herb  with 
opposite  pinnatisect  leaves,  whoso  stems 
are  terminated  by  a corymb  of  numerous 
yellow-rayed  flower-heads,  each  about  an  | 
Inch  across;  these  have  an  Involucre  of  : 
two  series  of  scales,  neuter  ray-florets, 
those  of  the  disc  tubular  and  perfect.  The 
compressed  achenea  crowned  with  two 
short  awns.1  [A.  A.  B.j 

EPILINELLA.  A section  of  Cuecutn, 
containing  those  In  which  the  calyx  con- 
sists of  live  fleshy  sepals,  keeled  on  the 
back,  and  with  membranaceous  margins 


« 
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unlt^  at  the  base.  It  has  been  raised  to  aOxvacantha.  — DU  CHRIST.  Paliuma 
generic  posltlou  by  Plolfler.  [W.  C.]  | ocuieoUtu.  — NOIRE.  Prunus  gpinoaa. 

EPINETTE  ROUGE.  (Fr.)  Zarix 


EPILITHES.  The  name  of 


herbaceous  plant,  which  covers  the  rocks  , ammeana. 

in  cerUlii  parts  of  tho  Island  of  Java,  and  ePINE-VINETTE.  (Ft.)  Berberit  mil- 


la  described  by  Dr.  Blume  as  belonging  to  garit. 


Nyctaffinacea, though hlsdescriptlon  seems  : 
rather  to  apply  to  a plant  of  some  other  1 


^PINARD.  (Fr.)  Sptnacfei.  — BI,.\NC  DU 


order.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  four-  j MALABAR.  Basella 

parted,  the  females  without  i>ctals ; ovary  ! Spmacia  tpinos^  — DE  ^LLANDE. 
inferior  with  one  ovule;  stigmas  four,  tnennis.  - DU  MALABAR. 

hniBii.iiVe  • fruit  herrv.likB.  'M  T M 1 \ Botella  Tvbra.  — FRAI8E.  Bhtummrga- 

brush-like , fruit  berry-like.  .m.  i.  ai.j  ^ _ j jj^qj^^EL.  Rumex  Patientia.  - 

EPILOBIUM.  A somewhat  extensive  i 8ACVAGE.  Chenopodium  Bomts-Uenricua. 


genus  of  mostly  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Onagracea, 


EPIPACTI8.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids,  consisting  of  erect  herbs  with 


hv  ' TOOts,  Biid  a Icafy  8t€m,  benrlnff  a 

their  flowers  having  eight  stame^,  and  by  simple  raceme  of  purplish-brown  or 

arn  ' whitish  flowers  occasionally  tinged  with 
elon^ted  pod-Ilke  seed-ve^L  “"[P  red.  The  perianth  is  spreading,  without 

found  in  all  situations,  by  rivers,  in  w”bds,  i petals  and  sepals  are  nearly 

f\-n  uroafa  kwwnisn/l  osxH  arsmA  AlnlllA  “‘‘J  ‘I  . , • 


or  on  waste  ground,  and  some  are  Alpine. 
In  habit  they  are  mostly  erect  and  but 


similar;  the  Up  free  from  the  column, 
thick  and  concave  at  the  base,  the  termi- 


llttle,  if  at  all,  branched ; the  leaves  aro  ^ ‘“gJ^^oSlon  bl^lnd 

i protuberances  at  the  base;  the  column 


at  the  base ; and  tiie  flowers,  which  aro 
either  axillary  or  in  terminal  spikes,  are 
generally  of  a purple  hue,  apparently 


short  with  a terminal  anther.  There  are 
but  few  species,  natives  of  the  temperate 


,hp  resl-ns  ‘he  northern  hemisphere.  Two 
stalked,  but  in  reality  sup^rt^  on  the  British : E.  lati/olia,  not  unfre- 

slender  rodlmentary  capsule,  are  qygjjj  |„  woods  and  shady  places,  but 

Mveral  British  species,  most  of  which  are  | ^gq^ny  singly,  attaining  two  feet  in  height 
unpretending  weeds;  but  E.  )lirsufM»n,a^l  even  more,  the  lower  leaves  ovate,  the 
sijecles  gro^ng  from  four  to  slifeet  high,  | „ppgy  g^gg  smau  gnd  narrow,  the  flowers 

!s  ''tMi  varying  from  green  to  a dingy  brown,  and 

rlvere  and  pond^  The  Aowiot  p*  ‘h*»  hanging  in  a long  loose  one-sided  raceme; 
plant  are  lar^  and  of  a dellrete  pale  pink,  pai-ugtrta,  which  la  more  local, 

although  abundant  In  particular  spots. 
The  whole  plMt  is  downy,  soft  kbd  jg  gP  a 

clammy,  exhaling  a peculiar  acidulous  jjjg  iggygg  narrower,  the  racemes  more 

Compact,  With  larger,  slightly  drooping 


name  of  Codllns  and  Cream.  E.  angiiati- 
folium  is  not  often  found  truly  wild,  but 


is  a common  ornament  of  cottage  gardens,  ‘w-.  — i.j,  nint 
when,  if  suffered  to  range  at  its  will,  it  witn  pmic. 


flowers,  the  sepals  pale  greenish-purple, 
the  petals  and  lip  white,  more  or  less 


soon  overpowers  all  other  herbaceous  ve-  EPIPET. 
getatlou.  It  Is  sometimes  planted  with  on  a petaL 
advantage  in  shrubberies  when  luxuriant  ■n.DiDTruratro 
under^owth  is  desired,  but  should  not  EPIPHEQU8. 


EPIPETALOU8.  Inserted  or  growing 


of  Oroban- 


WASUVI  nt  VIA  *9  uvoi4«.\A(  a/wv  asswaaau  asvrw  ...  , . m 

be  admitted  into  a small  garden,  as  It  is  ejacea,  containing  a single  species  frem 
mostdIOlcult  of  eradication.  In  this  plant  North  America.  It  is  a brownish  fleshy 
the  leaves  are  scattered  and  destitute  of  ‘‘’‘I*® 

all  pubescence,  and  the  flowers  are  Irregu-  beech,  and  furnished  with  a branched  stem, 
lar,  large,  rose-red,  and  grow  In  a terminal  small  remote  st^es,  from  the  axils  of 
spike.  French,  Epilobe.Lanrier  St.  Antoine,  which  spring  root  flbres  as  well  as  flowere. 
Oaierjteuri;  German,  FeidmcA.  [C.A.J.]  P®  flowers  on  the  upper  portion  of  pe  j 

branches  are  hermaphrodite  and  have  a ] 
EPIMEDIUM,  Barrenwort.  A genns  of  large  corolla,  but  are  generally  barren, 
Berberidacea,  known  by  having  the  iiarts  while  those  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  , 
of  the  flower  In  fours,  there  l)elng  four  branches  are  small,  have  a short  corolla, 
sepals,  eight  petals  and  four  stamens,  and  are  always  fructiferous.  In  the  | 
They  are  Alpine  herbs,  found  In  Europe,  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  corolla  Is  i 
Middle  Asia,  and  Japan.  E.  alpinum,  the  rlngent,  compressed  and  four-cleft  with 
only  European  species,  is  a low  herb  with  a the  lower  lip  flat;  while  in  the  female 
creeping  rhizome,  and  long-stalked  triter-  flowers  the  corolla  is  short,  obsoletely 
nate  leaves,  with  large  ovate-cordate  four-toothed  and  deciduous.  The  capsule 
serrated  leaflets,  and  panicles  opposite  the  Is  small,  roundish,  imperfectly  two-val ved. 


I leaves  bearing  rather  small  dull  purplish  with  numerous  ovate  seeds, 
i flowers,  with  the  inner  petals  bulging  at 
the  base ; It  has  been  stated  to  grow  in  EPIPHORA  pidxscens  Is  a South  African 


! Scotland ’and  the  north  of  England,  hut  epiphytal  orchid  about  a span  high,  with 


only  where  planted. 
EPINE  BLANCHE. 


[J.  T.  8.1  short  ovate  pseudo-bulbs  bearing  two  or 
three  oblong  linear  leaves  a little  ohllaue 
Cratagua  at  the  apex,  and  a erminai  erect  raceme  of 


Elft  Crrai^urp  al 


numerous  fragrant  l>rlglit  yellow  flowers 
screaked  with  red,  and  nearly  half  an  Inch 
across.  It  Is  a highly  desirable  plant,  as  It 
keeps  on  flowering  for  nine  months  of  the 
year.  The  relationship  of  the  genus  Is 
with  Polystachya  amongst  the  Vande<p, 
and  It  differs  chiefly  from  that  genus  In 
' the  four  pollen  masses  being  attached  to  a 
1 distinct  though  short  caudlcle.  The  inside 
I of  the  little  trident-shaped  lip,  which  is 
I uppermost  In  the  flower.  Is  bearded  with 
long  hairs.  There  1s  only  one  species 
! known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

j EPIPHLCEITM.  The  layer  of  bark  Im- 
mediately below  the  eplderm.  The  cellu- 
! lar  integument  of  the  bark.  j 

! EPIPHRAGM.  A membrane  drawn  over  j 
I the  mouth  of  the  spore-case  In  um-mosses, 

I and  closing  it  up. 

I EPIPHYLLOtrS.  Inserted  upon  a leaf. 

' EPIPHTLLUM.  A small  genus  of 
j Cactacea,  commonly  cultivated  In  conser- 
vatories In  this  country  on  account  of  the 
! showy  pink  or  crimson  flowers.  Only 
I three  species  are  known,  all  natives  of  j 
i Brazil,  where  they  are  generally  found 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  They  grow  two  I 
I or  three  feet  high,  and  have  thin  cylindri-  ! 
I eal  stems,  and  branches  composed  of  ; 
' numerous  short  leaf-like  joints  growing  j 
out  of  one  another,  and  resembling  leaves  ! 
j joined  together  by  their  ends.  The  flowers 
are  produced  singly  at  the  extremities  of 
I these  branches,  and  are  upright  and 
j regular  In  one  species,  but  bent  downwards 
I and  somewhat  two-lipped  in  the  others. 

' The  sepals  and  petals  are  numerous  and 
I coloured  alike,  so  that  they  are  scarcely 
dl8Cinguishable,though  the  innermost  have 
their  bases  united  into  a tube  ; the  stamens 
are  numerous,  arranged  in  two  series.  The 
fruit  Is  a small  very  smooth  berry,  some- 
times having  angular  ribs. 

E.  truncatum  Is  the  species  most  fre- 
quently cultivated  In  this  country,  and 
there  are  several  garden  varieties  of  it, 
distinguishable  only  by  the  size  and  colour 
of  their  flowers.  It  Is  a native  of  Brazil, 
particularly  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  but 
Is  seldom  found  at  a greater  elevation  than 
4,500  feet.  The  flat  joints  of  the  branches 
are  about  two  inches  long,  broad  at  top, 
but  tapering  towards  the  base,  and  the 
flowers,  which  arc  produced  from  tlie 
broad  ends  of  the  joints,  are  bent  down- 
wards, one  side  of  the  expanded  part  being 
larger  than  the  other  : they  are  pink, 
crimson,  or  orange-coloured,  with  white 
stamens.  E.  Bussellianum,  also  Brazilian, 
Is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  last  by 
Its  flowers  being  straight,  and  the  petals 
expanding  In  a regular  manner : the 
' stamens,  also,  are  of  the  same  pink  colour 
! as  the  flower.  [A.  8.] 

EPIPHYTE  (adj.EPIPHTTAIA  Plants 
which  grow  upon  the  surface  of  others,  as 
many  mosses  and  orchids. 

EPIPODIUM.  A form  of  disk  consisting 
of  glands  upon  the  stipe  of  an  ovary.  Also 
the  stalk  of  the  disk  itself. 


EPIPOGIUM  aphyllum  Is  a curious 
leafless  pale-coloured  herb,  forming  a 
genus  of  terrestrial  orchids.  The  root- 
stock  has  a number  of  short  thick  fleshy 
fibres  like  those  of  Coraltorkiza.  The 
stem,  about  six  inches  high,  bears  some 
small  scale-like  bracts,  and  three  or  four 
rather  large  pale  yellowish  flowers  with 
narrow  sepals  and  petals,  and  an  ovate 
somewhat  concave  lip  with  a thick  pro- 
jecting spur  underneath  ; the  column  is 
sliort,  with  a shortly  stalked  terminal 
anther.  The  species  has  a very  wide  range 
in  Europe,  and  temi>erate  Asia,  but  is 
generally  very  scarce,  growing  here  and 
there  among  rotten  leaves.  In  woods,  and 
shady  places.  In  Britain  it  has  only  been 
found  in  a single  locality,  near  Tedstone 
Delamere  In  Herefordshire. 

EPIPTEROU8.  Having  a wing  at  the  ‘ 
summit. 

EPIRHIZOUS.  Growing  on  a root. 

EPI8CIA.  A small  genus  of  Gesneracete, 
containing  six  species,  natives  of  America. 
They  are  fleshy,  creeping,  and  rooting 
herbs,  with  opposite  petiolate  leaves,  and 
solitary  or  aggregated  axillary  flowers, 
wliosc  small  calyx  Is  free  and  live-parted, 
and  the  corolla  erect  within  the  calyx, 
then  obliquely  salver-shaped,  with  the 
limb  flve-lobed.  The  ovary  is  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  a disc,  which  swells  behind 
into  a gland.  The  capsule  Is  membrana- 
ceous, two-celled,  with  numerous  oblong 
seeds.  [W.  C.j 

EPISCOPEA.  Themistoclegia. 

EPISPERM.  The  skin  of  a seed. 

EPI8PORANGIUM.  The  indusium  of  a 
fern  when  it  overlies  the  spore-cases,  as  in 
Aspidium. 

EPI8PORE.  A skin  which  covers  some 
spores. 

EPISTTLIEM.  A genus  of  the  spurge- 
wort  family  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  contain- 
ing only  a couple  of  species,  one  of  which 
Is  a shrub,  the  other  a tree  of  about 
twenty  feet ; both  have  smooth  alternate 
laurel-like  leaves,  and  minute  yellowish- 
green  or  reddish  flowers  disposed  In  little 
clusters  or  racemes,  which  in  E.  axittare 
proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
In  E.  cauli/lontm  from  the  bare  stems. 
The  sterile  and  fertile  flowers  are  In  the 
same  cluster,  the  former  with  a four-parted, 
the  latter  with  a flve-parted  calyx.  The 
fruits  are  little  oblong  three-sided  caj>- 
sules,  with  three  cellsand  one  or  two  seeds 
In  each.  The  genus  is  by  some  authors 
united  with  Phytta7ithuf,  from  which  it 
chiefly  differs  in  the  four-lobed  calyx  of 
the  male  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EPITHELIUM.  Anepldermls consisting 
of  young  thin-sided  cells,  filled  with  homo- 
geneous transparent  colourless  sap. 

Spurge.  (Pr.l  Euphorbia  Lathyria. 

EQEISETACE.E,  EQUISETCM.  A natu- 
ral order  and  genus  of  the  higher  crypto- 


i 


gams,  remarkable  for  tlie  external  resem- 
blance  which  they  l>ear  In  habit  to  Casua- 
rinu  or  Ephedva,,  and  as  regards  the  heads 
of  fructification  to  Zamia.  All  resemblance, 
however,  ceases  there,  aiid  the  natural 
affinities  of  the  plants  are  with  ferns. 
The  plants  are  often  perennial,  new  shoots 
being  thrown  up  from  the  creeping  rhi- 
zomes. The  spores  germinate  like  those  of 
ferns,  and  produce  a sort  of  prothallus, 
which  bears  archegones  and  autherids. 
The  latter  yield  large  spiral  fringed  sper- 
matozoids  like  those  of  ferns.  The  shoots 
are  jointed,  each  articulation  having  a 
toothed  membranous  sheath,  and  are  often 
repeatedly  divided, with  whorls  of  branches 
and  branchlets.  The  fructification  is  pro- 
duced in  the  form  of  terminal  cones,  con- 
sisting of  a number  of  peltate  scales,  each 
of  which  produces  a circle  of  spore-cases, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  opening  by 
a longitudinal  fissure,  the  walls  of  which 
consist  of  very  delicate  spiral  tissue.  The 
spores  have  a spiral  coat,  which  ultimately 
splits  up  into  two  bodies,  each  with  two 
clavate  ends,  and  attached  by  their  centre 
so  as  to  look  like  four  stamens.  These, 
however,  are  nothing  more  than  the  un- 
rolled spiral  of  which  the  spore  coats 
consist. 

The  structure  of  the  rhizome  and  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  is  very  curious,  and 
quite  different  from  anything  In  ferns.  In 
an  early  stage  there  is  a central  column  of 
cellular  tissue  in  the  rhizome,  from  which 
eight  plates  radiate,  being  connected  with 
an  external  cylinder  of  the  same  nature, 
and  leaving  between  them  distinct  cavi- 
ties. At  a later  period  new  tissue  grows 
from  thewallsof  the  plates,  and  ultimately 
obliterates  the  cavities.  Opposite  to  each 
of  the  plates  is  a vascular  bundle,  consist- 
ing of  distinct  annular  vessels  passing 
into  spirals.  In  ferns,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vessels  are  mostly  scalarlform.  In  the  frult- 
bearlng  stems  the  cavities  are  more  abun- 
dant with  various  modifications. 

Equiseta,  or  Horsetails,  are  found  Inmost 
parts  of  the  world,  though  they  are  want- 
ing in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the 
temperate  regions  they  are  mostly  inhabi- 
tants of  fields  and  wet  places,  and  some- 
times of  loose  sands,  which  they  tend  to 
bind  together  by  their  delicate  rootlets,  and 
have  stiff  erect  stems  capable  of  support- 
ing themselves.  But  in  warmer  regions, 
and  even  in  Lisbon,  as  E.  debile  and  elongor 
tum^  they  require  the  support  of  bushes 
to  which  they  cling.  They  sometimes 
attain  a considerable  size,  as  E.  gigantenm, 
though  never  reaching  the  dimensions  of 
undoubted  fossil  Eqtvisetacece.  An  immense 
quantity  of  silica,  amounting  sometimes  to 
half  their  weight  when  consumed,  is  taken 
up  into  their  substance ; and,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Brewster,  the  par- 
ticles, each  of  which  has  a double  axis  of 
refraction,  are  dlsimsed  in  rows  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  occasionally  forming  ovals 
connected  together  like  the  jewels  of  a 
necklace.  In  consequence  of  this  abund- 
ance of  silica,  like  Tripoli,  some  of  the 
species  are  used  for  polishing  various 


articles,  and  large  quantities  of  E.  hyemale 
are  imported  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  polishing  or  Dutch  rushes.  Some 
of  the  species  have  been  used  in  medicine. 


Equisetum  xylocbeetum. 

hut  their  virtues  are  doubtful.  The 
rhizomes  contain  a considerable  quantity 
of  starch,  and  the  starch  cells  sometimes 
exhibit  a kind  of  circulation.  [M.  J.  B.] 

EQUITANT.  When  the  two  sides  of  a 
leaf  are  brought  together  and  adhere  ex- 
cept at  the  base,  where  they  enclose  an  op- 
ix>slte  leaf  whose  sides  are  in  the  same 
state : hence  they  look  as  if  they  rode  on 
each  other. 

ERABLB.  (Pr.)  Acer,  — DENORVEGE 
Acer  platanoides.  — DURET.  Acer  opu- 
lifolium.  — JA8PE.  Acer  pensylvanicum, 
— N16gONDO.  Negundo.  — OBIER.  Acer 
opullfolium. 

ERAGROSTIS.  A very  extensive  genus 
of  grasses,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Festu- 
ccce,  distinguished  by  having  the  Infior- 
escenceln  more  orless compound  or  decom- 
pound panicles  ; glumes  four  to  ten-flower- 
ed ; pales  imbricated  in  two  ranks,  the 
upper  reflexed  with  the  edges  turned 
back;  stamens  two  or  three;  styles  tw’o, 
with  feathery  stigmas ; seeds  loose,  two- 
horned, not  furrowed.  In  Steudel’s  Sijnop- 
sis  there  are  243  species  described ; these 
range  more  or  less  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe,  Asia  being  the  quarter  where 
they  mostly  abound.  Europe  has  only  six 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
soutiiern  portion  only.  The  appellation  is 
derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying 
when  combined  Love-grass.  Most  of  the 
kinds  are  handsome,  and  some  of  them  are 
sufficiently  hardy  for  being  cultivated  as 
ornamental  grasses  In  Britain.  [D.  M.] 

ERANTHEMUM.  A considerable  genus, 
of  Acanthaceoe,  containing  nearly  fifty 
species,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Old  and 
NewWorlds.chiefly  growing,  at  a greater  or 
less  height,  on  mountains.  They  are  shrubs 
or  under-shrubs,  with  entire  or  serrated 
i leaves,  and  showy  often  spicate  flowers, 

' whose  corolla  is  salver-shaped,  with  a long 
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slender  tube  and  an  unequally  lohed  limb 
There  are  two  fertile  slaiiiens.  [W.  C.] 

ERANTHI8.  A highly  prised  little  her- 
baceous plant  lielonging  to  the  Jiuaun- 
culaeea  and  allied  to  Uellehortu,  from 
which  it  may  at  once  he  distinguished  by 
the  more  delicate  texture  of  its  learea,  and 
by  having  its  solitary  flowers  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  cleft  Into  uumcrous  seg- 
ments. It  Is  most  commonly  known  by  | 
the  name  of  Winter  Aconite,  l>ecausc  Its  ■ 
foliage  resembles  that  of  the  aconites,  and 
Its  bright  green  Involucre  and  pretty  yel- 
low flowers  are  in  perfection  when  snow-  I 
drops  bloom.  Being  a low-growing  plant, 
but  a few  Inches  high.  It  Is  well  adapted 
for  the  front  of  borders.  It  Is  jierfectly 
hardy  as  to  temperature,  and  will  thrive 
In  any  soil.  if.  hyemalit,  the  species  most  | 
generally  cultivated.  Is  a native  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  In  moist  shady  places, 
and  on  hills,  E.  tibiricu*,  a native  of  Eastern 
Sil>eria,  a plant  of  precisely  similar  habit, 
has  live  sepals ; where.as  E.  hyetnalia  has 
six  to  eight.  French,  A'runMu (ffcitwr,  iiel- 
Uborine.  [C.  A,  J.] 

ERASMIA.  A genus  of  Piperacea,  com- 
prising a low-growing  Mexican  herb,  with  1 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  branching  spikes 
bearing  scattered  persistent  (leltatc  bracts ; 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  rather 
thick,  short ; anthers  globular ; ovary  ses- 
aile,  cylindrical ; stigma  conical.  Thefrult 
is  an  elongated  smooth  berry.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

EREM^A.  A genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
myrtle  family,  natives  of  Swan  River,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Melaleuca,  hut  distinguish- 
ed from  It  by  the  stamens,  which  are  either 
entirely  detached,  or  more  or  less  united 
Into  groups.  The  anthers  are  fixed  more-  i 
over  by  their  base,  and  not  by  their  backs ; ' 
and  the  flowers  grow  singly  at  the  end  of 
i the  branches,  where  they  are  covered  with 
; overlapping  bracts.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EREMIA.  The  generic  name  of  shrubs,  ] 
natives  of  the  Capo  of  Hood  Hope,  belong- 
ing to  the  heathworts,  having  the  calyx 
bell-shaped  or  somewhat  glolmse,  and  the 
stamens  more  than  four,  usually  six  or 
eight,  very  rarely  live.  The  name  Eremia 
was  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
another  mark  (not  however  confined  to 
these  plants),  vli.one  seed  In  each  cell  of  the 
fruit.  The  species  have  the  general  aspect 
of  heaths,  with  leaves  three  or  four  In  a 
whorl,  spreading  or  bent  down,  and  having 
stiff  hairs.  [G.  D.] 

EREMOBTRA.  A term  proposed  to  de- 
signate that  group  of  fenis  In  which  the 
fronds  are  produced  laterally  on  the  rhi- 
zome, and  articulated  with  It.  See  also 
De$mobrya.  [T.  M.] 

ERKMOCARP1T8.  A genusof  EMphorbto- 
esm,  remarkable  for  having  Its  little  hairy 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  an  orange-seed, 
composed  of  a single  carpel,  not  of  three, 
which  Is  the  usual  number  in  the  family. 
E.  setigerus,  so  named  from  the  brlstle-lIke 
hairs  on  the  stems.  Is  peculiar  to  California, 


and  la  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  ft  Is 
a small,  prostrate  annual  herb,  having  all 
Its  parts  densely  clothed  with  soft,  white  , 
starry  hairs.  The  stalked  alternate  leaves 
have  brnadly-oval  obtuse  blades,  and  the 
small  green  fiowers  come  In  dense  clusters 
in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  males  and  fe- 
males together,  the  females  sessile.  The 
whole  plant  has  a strong  disagreeable 
odour,  even  In  a dried  state.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EREMOBENBRON.  A genus  of  Mynpo- 
raeece  containing  a single  species  from 
New  Holland.  It  Is  a beautiful  tree,  with 
long  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  and  axillary 
fiowers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The 
large  coloured  lolies  of  the  five-parted  calyx 
are  oblong,  oliovate,  narrow  at  the  base, 
and  not  changing  In  fruiting,  while  the 
corolla  has  an  Incurved  tube,  and  an  un- 
equally flvc-lobed  limb.  The  ovary  Is 
ovold-obloug,  compressed,  and  two-celled. 
This  genus  Is  scarcely  separable  from  Ere- 
mbphita,  except  by  the  peculiar  lobes  of 
calyx.  [W.  Q] 

EREMOLEPI8.  A genus  of  plants  In- 
cluded in  the  order  Loranthaccce.  Tlie 
flowers  are  dioecious,  and  have  no  petals; 
the  stamlnate  fiowers  have  a tripartite 
calyx,  with  three  stamens  which  are  Insert- 
ed opposite  to  the  calyclne  segments  ; and 
the  pistillate  flowers  have  a tripartite  calyx, 
an  inferior  ovary,  a short  style,  and  a simple 
stigma.  They  areparasltlc  shrubby  plants, 
with  alternate  leaves  destitute  of  a termi- 
nal scale,  the  stamlnate  flowers  In  catkins, 
the  pistillate  In  clusters.  The  genus  Is 
allied  to  the  Eubrnchion  of  Hooker.  Two 
species,  natives  of  South  America,  have 
been  described,  E.  punctulata  and  E.  icrrur 
COSO.  [J.  H.  B.]  ; 

EREMOPHILA.  A genusof  lf|/oporoc««,  ’ 
containing  four  species  of  broom-like 
shrubs,  natives  of  New  Holland.  They 
have  opimslte  or  alternate  leaves,  and 
axillary  crowded  or  solitary  peduncles 
supporting  flowers  which  have  a five-parted 
scarlous  calyx,  and  a corolla  with  a large 
tube  and  bilabiate  limb.  [W.  C.] 

EREM08TACHY8.  A genus  of  labiate  I 
plants  distinguished  by  the  upjierllp  of  the 
corolla  being  elongated  and  helmet-llke, 
narrow  below,  and  hairy  on  the  outside,  [ 
the  lower  Up  with  three  spreading  rounded 
lobes,  the  middle  being  broadest.  The  name 
Is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signify- 
ing ‘ solitary  ’ and  ‘ spike.'  The  species  are 
hardy  phants  of  little  importance.  One  of 
them,  E.  laeiniata,  has  been  long  known  in 
cultivation  ns  a hardy  perennial,  a native 
of  dry  hills  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cau- 
casian range : It  has  large  spindle-shaped  i 
fleshy  roots  well  adapted  to  resist  the 
drought  to  which.  In  Its  native  wilds,  it  is 
sometimes  subjected.  [G.  B.] 

EREM08YNE.  A genus  of  Saxifragaeett 
from  New  Holland,  with  rosettes  of  obovnto  j 
entire  root  leaves,  and  iiectinate-pinnate 
stem  leaves  ; tlie  flowers  small,  white.  In 
compiMit  dichotomous  cymes : with  a hemi- 
spherical calyx-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary. 
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; and  (Ire  linear  petals;  ovary  two-celled, 
i with  solitary  ovules.  [J.T.  8.] 

EREMCRU8.  A genus  of  lAliactm 
closely  allied  to  Atphodtlua,  but  differing 
by  having  the  fllaments  not  dilated  at  the 
base  and  the  seeds  smootli.  They  are  herbs 
from  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
with  fasciculate  roots,  linear  radical  leaves, 
and  a naked  scape  terminating  In  an  elon- 
1 gated  raceme  of  yellow  or  white  flowers 
I with  narrow  spreading  perianth  segments, 
and  exserted  stamens.  [J.  T.  8.3 

I EBEMUS.  A ripe  carpel  separating  from 
I its  neighbours,  and  standing  ainrt. 

ERGOT.  An  affection  of  the  seeds  of 
! differentgrassesin  which  the  seed  becomes 
' black  and  elongated,  so  as  to  resemble  In 
I form  a rock's  spur,  whence  it  derives  its 
I name.  In  an  early  stage  the  Ergot  Is  par- 
tially covered  with  a thin  crust  producing 
abundant  conidla.  These  conidia  appear 
sometimes  to  grow  like  yeast  globules,  so 
as  toassume  the  form  of  an  Oitiium.nhence 
the  fungus  has  received  the  nameof  Oidium 
abortifacien*.  It  Is  at  least  supposed  that 
the  grains  of  the  conidia  and  of  the  Oidium 
are  Identical.  If  the  Ergot,  however,  is  kept 
moist,  either  by  excluding  the  outward  air, 
or  by  sowing  It  in  damp  soli,  different  spe- 
cies of  Cordicept  Invariably  appear,  which 
are  supposed  to  bo  the  perfect  state  of  the 
fungus.  Ergot  Is  a destructive  disease 
I amongst  com,  but  especially  In  rye  ; but  It 
derives  Its  greatest  notoriety  from  Its  pe- 
. cullar  properties  In  producing  contraction 
of  the  uterus,  properties  of  which  the 
surgeon  avails  himself  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  fmtus  and  preventing  hmmorrhage. 
It  Is  moreover  combined  with  chloroform 
with  a view  to  produce  contraction  wlth- 
i out  pain.  Ergot  Is  a valuable  remedy  In 
I the  hands  of  the  regular  practitioner,  but 
I a most  formidable  one  In  those  of  the 
I quack,  by  whom  It  Is  often  given  to  produce 
abortion.  In  this  case  a second  quality 
j comes  Into  play,  namely,  that  of  causing 
. dangerous  gangrene, which  It  does  where  It 
' forma  a considerable  portion  In  bread-corn, 
j or  Is  taken  medicinally  for  a continuance. 
I Instances  are  on  record  where  the  most 
frightful  gangrene  has  ensued  from  its 
I use,  sometimes  affecting  a whole  district. 
Ergot  is  often  extremely  abundant  In  our 
pastures,  and  causes  sheep  and  cows  to  slip 
their  young.  No  doubt  many  cases  of  gan- 
grene In  our  flocks  and  herds  are  attribut- 
able to  Its  prevalence.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ERGOT  DE  COQ.  (Fr.)  Cratagut  Orut- 
galli. 

ERIA.  A genus  of  epiphytal  orchids 
peculiar  to  India  and  the  adjacent  Islands, 
and  numbering  altout  seventy  species. 
Borne  are  minute  stemless  herbs,conslstlng 
of  a small  pseudobulb  with  a solitary  leaf 
and  flower ; otbeia  have  creeping  wiry 
stems  furnished  at  Intervals  with  flattish 
pseudobulbs  and  short  spikes  or  racemes 
of  small  white  or  greenish  flowers ; whilst 
not  a few  have  erect  or  drooping  terete 
stems,  with  lance- shaped  often  plaited 


leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or 
panicles.  None  of  the  species  are  remark-  I 
able  for  their  beauty,  though  many  have  I 
fragrant  flowers.  The  genus  Is  nearly  re- I 
lated  to  Dtndrobium,  but  has  eight  Instead  I 
of  four  pollen  masses.  It  takes  Its  name 
from  the  Greek  erion,  wool,  the  flowers  of 
many  of  the  species  being  clad  with  soft 
white  down.  The  Up  Is  usually  trilobed, 
with  a crested  disc,  and  jointed  to  the  much 
produced  base  of  the  column  [A.  A.  B.J 

BRIACHNE.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Arenae.  The  Inflorescence 
of  the  species  is  panicled,the  splkelets  two- 
flowered,  sessileor  stalked, and  hermaphro- 
dite ; glumes  two,  membranaceous,  about 
equal  to  the  short  awns;  stamens  three  ; 
ovary  smooth.  There  are  twenty-three 
species  described  In  Stendel's  Sj/nopsis, 
which  are  nearly  all  natl  ves  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  South  Africa,  and  New  Hol- 
land, where  some  of  them  are  valuable  as 
insture  grasses,  CD-  MJ 

ERIANTHERA.  A genus  of  Aeantha- 
eea,  containing  two  species,  natives  of 
India,  They  are  low  undershrubs,  with 
few  leaves,  and  flowers  without  bracts,  on 
one  or  two-flowered  axillary  peduncles 
the  calyx  equally  flve-parted,  and  the 
corolla  two-lIpped,  with  the  broad  upper 
lip  bind,  and  the  lower  trifld.  [W.  C.J 

ERtANTHCa  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  tbe  tribe  Andropoponscs,  scarcely 
differing  from  .Socchamm,  under  which  the 
species  are  Included  by  Stcudel,  [D.  M.] 

ERICACE.1E.  (Heathviorti).  A natural 
order  of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons,  typical 
of  LIndley's  erlcal  alliance  among  hypo- 
gynons  Exogens.  Shrubs  or  undershrubs, 
with  evergreen,  rigid,  entire,  whorled  or 
opposite,  exstipulate  leaves ; calyx  Inferior, 
four  to  flve-rleft ; corolla  four  toflve-cleft ; 
stamens  eight  to  ten  or  twice  those  num- 
bers, bypogynous ; anthers  two-ceIled,wlth 
appendages,  opening  by  pores.  Ovary 
surrounded  by  a disk  or  scales.  Fruit 
capsular,  rarely  berried  ; seeds  numerous, 
albuminous.  There  are  two  sections  of  the 
order:  — 1.  Jricem,  fruit  opening  locnllcl- 
dally,  rarely  septicidally ; buds  naked;  2. 
Bhododendna,  fruit  capsular,  septlcidal ; 
buds  scaly,  resembling  cones. 

Tbe  genus  Leiophyltum  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  having  a polypetslous  corolla. 
The  common  heath  (CaUuna)  Is  separated 
from  the  heaths  (Erica)  by  Its  capsules 
having  a septlcidal  and  not  a loculicldal 
dehiscence.  The  genus  Erica  reaches  Its 
maximum  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some 
of  the  heathworts  are  astringent,  others 
have  edible  fruit,  and  others,  such  as 
species  of  Bhododendron,  Kalmia,  and 
Ledum.tiTe  poisonous.  Arbattu  Vnedo  is  the 
strawlierry  tree,  common  near  the  Lakes  of 
Klllamey.  Bhododendron  arboreum,  and 
other  siiecles.  In  India,  sometimes  attain 
a height  of  forty  feet ; some  species  grow 
at  the  elevation  of  Ifl.ooo  to  18,noo  feet  In 
the  Himalayas.  Bhododendron  kirtutumnnA  j 
fgrrugineum  grow  on  the  Alps  and  By-  I 
renees  at  an  elevation  of  4.000  to  6,ouo 
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feet,  and  are  called  the  Roses  of  the  Alpa  > 
Andromeda  faetigiata  Is  called  Himalayan 
heather.  GauUheria  Shalton  and  other  spo- 
clesyleld  edible  baccate  frulta  Azalea  pro- 
cumbene  grows  on  the  Scotch  mountains, 
and  Is  also  a native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  of 
the  Alps,  of  Northern  and  Southern  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  North  America.  There  are 
about  fifty  known  genera  and  nine  hun- 
dred speciea  Examples  : £Hca,  Ctet/ira, 
Arbuiue,  Azalea,  Kalmia,  Bhododetidron,  I 
Sgaria,  Ledum.  [J.  H.B.] 

ERICA.  The  generic  name  of  shrubby  ! 
plants  belonging  to  the  heathwort  order, 
from  which.  Indeed,  the  scientific  deslgna-  , 
tlon  of  It,  L'ricacetE,  is  derived.  They  are 
distinguished  from  their  congeners  by  the 
four-leaved  calyx,andfour-Iobed  corolla.the 
lower  part  of  which  Is  either  globular  or 
tubular  and  dilated  ; the  stamens  have  the 
lobes  of  the  anthers  distinct,  sometimes 
with  an  awn-Ilke  appendage,  and  opening 
by  an  oblong  pore : the  fruit  Is  dry,  four  or  , 
eight-celled,  many-seeded,  bursting  loculi-  | 
cidally.  ! 

The  genus  Erica  comprehends  a great 
number  of  species  of  much  interest  and  : 
beauty,  and  therefore  general  favour-  i 
Ites  with  horticulturists,  especially  since 
the  best  method  of  growing  them  has  been  I 
found  out,  and  in  this  much  credit  is  due  I 
to  the  late  Mr.  M‘Nab  of  Edinburgh.  There  ! 
is  a marked  tendency  to  rci>etltion  of  the 
number  four  in  the  different  parte  of  the 
flower,  viz.  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and 
fruit ; and  this  1s  true  even  of  the  grouping 
of  the  leaves  and  of  the  flowers.  The  usual 
absence  of  any  odour  Is  compensated  for 
by  elegance  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
plants,  as  well  In  their  foliage  as  flowers, 
which  combine  to  render  most  of  the 
species  worthy  of  a place  In  collections. 
In  the  corolla  especially  .the  beauty  of  form, 
delicacy  of  aspect,  and  variety  of  tint  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  shapes  of  the 
flower,  a study  for  the  modeller,  present 
considerable  variety  of  modiflcatlon,  being 
long  and  tubular,  straight  or  arched,  in 
some  very  small  and  dilated,  in  others 
smooth  and  brilliant,  or  covered  with 
clammy  hairs.  As  to  colour,  we  And  the 
purest  white,  passing  into  very  pale  rose, 
purples  of  various  hues,  red,  less  frequently 
yellow,  and  sometimes  green.  In  some  in- 
stances the  calyx  rivals  even  the  corolla 
in  appearance.  Plants  of  this  genus  are 
confined  to  the  old  world  ; In  Africa  espe- 
cially they  abound,  and  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  is  the  main  source  whence  we  have 
derived  those  now  so  well  known  as  orna- 
ments of  our  horticultural  collections, 
where,  under  skilful  treatment,  they  even 
far  surpass  in  luxuriance  those  which 
occur  in  the  wild  state.  In  Britain  six 
species  are  usually  counted  as  Indigenous, 
only  two  of  which  are,  however,  widely 
diffused  and  cover  Immense  tracts,  viz.  E. 
Tetralix  and  E.ciTierea',  the  remaining  four 
are  more  local  and  conflned  to  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  true  Heaths  are  of  little  Importance 
in  a medical  point  of  view,  none  possess- 


ing any  active  property.  In  our  own 
country  the  two  more  common  species 
above  mentioned  are  used  for  brooms  and 
fur  bedding  rattle ; their  buds  and  tender 
shouts  constitute  part  of  the  food  of  some 
of  our  native  birds ; and  they  often  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  formation  of  peat.  The 
Scotch  Heath,  E.  cinerea,  is  the  Itadge  of 
the  M'Alistcrs,  and  E.  Tetralix  that  of  the 
hPDonalds.  [G.  D.] 

KRICAMERIA.  A small  genus  of  the 
composite  family,  found  in  Oregon  and 
California,  related  to  Linoei/rit,  but  differ- 
ing in  having  rayed  as  well  as  tubular 
florets,  and  also  In  having  smooth  achones. 
They  are  dwarf  resinous  shrubby  plants, 
much  branched  and  leafy,  with  the  aspect 
of  heaths,  the  leaves  awl-shaped  and  nu- 
merous, and  the  small  yellow  flower  heads 
in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  smooth  achenes  are  crowned  with  a 
pappus  consisting  of  numerous  capillary 
unequal  bristles.  [A.  A.  B.j 

ERICINELLA.  A genus  of  heathworts, 
having  the  calyx  In  four  divisions,  one  of 
them  larger  than  the  others ; corolla  bell- 
shaped,  the  border  deeply  divided  intofour; 
stamens  four,  rarely  five,  usually  with  awn- 
llke  aiipendages  ; style  or  appendage  at 
top  of  the  seed  vessel,  ending  in  a shleld- 
llke  surface.  The  name  Ericinella  is  the 
diminutive  of  Erica,  the  species  having 
the  general  aspect  of  heaths  ; leaves  three 
in  a whorl,  flowers  small  and  terminal, 
without  bracts  or  leaflets  at  their  base. 
They  are  small  shrubs,  natives  of  Madagas- 
car, Tropical  Afrlca,or  Caffrarla.  [G.  B.] 

ERIGERON.  A genus  of  unpretending 
herbaceous  plants  of  bumble  stature  be- 
longing to  the  Compoeiice.  The  flowers 
are  radiate,  the  florets  of  the  ray  In  several 
rows,  veo'  narrow  and  of  a different  colour 
from  those  of  the  disk,  which  are  fertile, 
with  a hairy  i>appu8 ; the  Involucre  Is  Im- 
bricated with  several  rows  of  narrow  scales. 
Two  or  three  weedy  species  are  natives  of 
this  country,  and  many  foreign  siwcles 
are  described  by  authors,  all  marked  rather 
by  the  absence  of  bright  colours  than  by 
any  desirable  qualities.  The  name  Erigeron 
denotes  ‘ soon  becoming  old,’  and  Is  most 
appropriate,  for  In  many  of  the  species 
the  plant,  even  when  In  flower,  has  a worn- 
out  api>earauce,  giving  the  idea  of  a weed 
which  has  passed  its  prime.  French,  Ver- 
gerette ; German,  Schar/e.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ERINEDM.  A name  given  to  numerous 
productions  which  appear  upon  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  very  rarely  on 
those  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  were 
formerly  referred  by  authors  to  Fungi,  but 
are  now  almost  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  merely  diseased  states  of  the  cutlcu- 
lar  cells.  The  simngy  spots  on  the  leaves 
of  vines  and  lime  trees  afford  a good  ex- 
ample. The  forms  which  these  diseased 
cells  assume  are  extremely  various  ; and 
they  are  Interesting  to  the  physiologist, 
as  showing  the  alteration  to  which  the 
component  cells  of  (ilautsare  subject  when 
free  from  the  pressure  of  neighbouring 
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; cells  ami  subjected  to  new  conditions.  II- 
i lustrations  will  be  found  In  the  works  of 
I Corda  and  llrevllle,  and  a complete  account 
1 In  a work  on  the  subject  by  Ft*.  [M.  J.  B.j 

! ERIXOSMA.  A gea\xs  ot  Amaryllidace/e 
containing  the  plant  sometimes  called  Aeu- 
cojinn  vemiim,  an  early  spring-flowering 
herb, with  ovate  bulbs,  llnear-Iorate  leaves, 

I and  one-flowered  scapes.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant,  anddifferfrom  those  of  the  snow- 
drop in  having  petals  like  the  sepals, 

; white.wlth  a yellowish-green  spot  outside ; 

and  from  those  of  the  snowline  in  hav- 
' Ing  a club-shaped  style.  [T.  M.j 

i ERIMUS.  Low  herhaceous  Alpine  plants 
I belonging  to  the  ScrirphntariacerF,  distin- 
guished by  having  a flve-leaved  calyx, a co- 
rolla with  a flve<lcft  equal  limb,  and  short 
I reflexed  upper  lip,  and  a two-celled  capsule, 
i They  are  pretty  little  plants,  with  tufted 
. foliage  and  simple  racemes  of  purple  or 
‘ yellow  flowers,  and  are  therefore  desirable 
j for  the  decoration  of  rockwork  or  old  walls, 

' for  which  purpose  no  plants  can  be  more 
lltted,  as  they  produce  their  numerous 
blossoms  during  most  of  the  summer 
months  The  species  most  frequently  cul- 
tivated. Is  E.  alpimtt  (French,  Erine  des 
Alpea\,  a native  of  the  European  moun- 
tains. E.  hispaniciis  is  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  and  has  downy  leaves.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ERIOBOTRYA.  The  Loquat,  or  Japanese 
Medlar,  E.  japonica  lifetpiltu  japonica  of 
I.lnnaeus),  one  of  the  Pimiacece,  Is  a native 
of  Japan  and  the  southern  parts  of  China, 
and  is  cultivated  as  an  edible  fruit  lu  many 
parts  of  India.  It  was  flrst  made  known 
to  us  by  Kmmpfer,  who  saw  It  growing  In 
Japan,  which  he  visited  In  1690.  It  was 
more  fully  described  In  1712  by  Thunlrerg, 

. who  met  with  It  growing  near  Nagasaki, 
Yedo,  and  elsewhere  commonly  in  Japan. 
In  that  country  it  Is  called  Bywa  and 
Kuskube,  In  China  Lo-quat.  It  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  French  lu  1784,  and 
planted  In  the  National  Garden  at  Paris  ; 

I and  three  years  later  it  was  Imported  from 
I Canton  to  Kew. 

The  tree,  according  to  Thunberg,  attains 
a large  size  In  Its  native  country.  The 
leaves  are  evergreen,  large,  oblong,  rugose 
I like  those  of  the  medlar,  bright  green 
I alKive,  somewhat  downy  beneath.  The 
' flowers  are  produced  In  October  and  No- 
vember, In  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
I branches ; their  petals  are  like  those  of 
! the  hawthorn,  but  larger  and  perfectly 
, white.  The  fruit  is  oval,  of  the  size  of 
a small  apple,  pale  orange  with  a faint 
blush  of  red,  the  flesh  pale  yellow,  with  a 
sharp  subacid  flavour  resembling  that  of 
an  apple.  It  ripens  in  spring,  or  early  In 
summer.  The  tree  is  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  but  It 
has  been  killed  wlien  exposed  to  frosts  of 
unusual  severity,  such  as  that  which  oc- 
curred in  1814, 18.18,  and  1860.  We  are  not 

1 aware  of  its  having  fruited  in  this  country 
except  under  glass,  and  with  the  aid  of 
artlflcial  heat.  It  lias  not  fruited  at  Paris 
in  tho  open  air ; but  it  is  successfully  cul- 


tivated as  a standard  In  the  south  of  , 
France,  and  its  fruit  Is  even  common  In 
the  markets  of  Hyeres  and  Toulon.  At 
Malta  It  succeeds  admirably.  Improved  ; 
varieties,  as  regards  the  size  and  quality  ! 
of  the  fruit,  have  been  there  raised,  and  ! 
Introduced  Into  England ; but  In  conse- 
quence of  the  tree  uaturally  pnxluclng  Its 
flowers  at  the  commencement  of  winter, 
it  is  not  adapted  for  bearing  fruit  in  the 
open  air  In  this  country,  the  blossoms 
lieing  either  cut  off  by  frost,  or  so  much 
checked  by  cold  that  the  growth  of  the 
> embryo  fruit  cannot  go  on.  There  Is, 

I however,  no  dlBlculty  in  fruiting  It  under 
glass.  This  was  done  at  Bllthfleld  In 
; Stallordshlre  In  1818;  and  an  account  of 
tlie  means  adopted  Is  given  by  Lord  Bagot 
In  the  TransacUont  of  the  Horticultural 
■ Society  (ill  299)  accompanied  by  a coloured 
, plate.  The  plant  was  fruited  In  a pot  kept 
; In  a stove  during  winter,  the  fruit  ripen- 
ing In  March  or  April,  two  months  earlier 
than  Its  period  of  ripening  in  its  native 
country.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  amount  of  heat  to  which  the  plant  was 
; subjected  In  the  stove  was  greater  than 
; that  which  prevails  Ijetween  the  time  of 
^ flowering  and  the  rlixmtng  of  the  fruit  In 
' Japan.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  fruit 
artiflclally  produced  at  Bllthfleld  was  of 
excellent  quality,  [R.T.] 

! ERIOCAULACEJE.  (PipeteortiX  A natu- 
ral order  of  incomplete  monocotyledons 
Included  In  IJndley's  glumal  alliance 
among  the  Endogens.  Marsh  plants,  with 
i narrow  cellular  spongy  leaves,  sheathingat 
, the  base,  and  a capitate  Inflorescence.  The 
; flowers  are  very  minute,  some  having 
: stamens,  others  pistils.  Glumes  two  to 
, three.  Ovary  superior,  three,  rarely  two- 
, celled,  surrounded  by  a membranous  tube  ; 

I ovules  solitary,  orthotropal ; stylo  very 
I short ; stamens  two  or  three.  Capsule  with 
loculicldal  dehiscence;  seeds  solitary, pen- 
dulous, with  a winged  or  hairy  covering 
The  species  abound  in  South  America,  and 
some  plants  of  tlie  order  are  found  in 
I North  America  and  AnstraliA 
I There  are  ten  known  genera  and  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  species.  Ex- 
amples : Eriocaulon,  Lachnocaulon,  Clado- 
caulon,  Philodict.  [J.  H.  B.3 

i ERIOCAULON.  The  typical  genus  of 
Eriocaulacece.  The  name  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  meaning  ‘ wool  ’ and 
‘stem,'  on  account  of  the  woolly  character  of 
the  stalks  of  some  of  the  species.  Flowers 
dioecious,  in  a compact  scaly  head,  the 
staminate  ones  In  the  centre,  and  the 
i pistillate  ones  In  the  circumference  of  the 
head.  The  species  are  found  in  the  prln- 
I cipal  parts  of  Asia,  America,  and  New 
I Holland.  They  are  rare  In  North  America, 
j One  species,  E.  teptanyulare,  occurs  In  Brl- 
. tain,  being  found  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  in 
' Galway.  One  hundred  species  have  been 
described.  Some  of  those  found  in  Brazil 
attain  a height  of  six  feet.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ERIOCEPHALUS.  Agenusof S.African 
CompoeiUE,  comprising  nearly  twenty  spe-  i 
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cles,  which  form  much  branched  bushes, 
usually  with  linear,  somewhat  fleshy  leaves, 
covered  with  silky  hairs,  but  sometimes 
large  and  variously  tmithed,  a good  deal 
like  those  of  some  wormwoods,  aud  like 
them  with  an  aromatic  odour.  Tlie  white 
Bower-heads,  sometimes  solitary  but  usu- 
ally arranged  in  corymbs  or  umbels,  are  a 
good  deal  like  those  of  the  milfoils  in  size 
and  appearance.  They  are  remarkable  for 
having  the  inner  scales  of  the  Involucre 
clothed  with  long  woolly  hairs ; these  are 
not  very  perceptible  when  the  plJUit  is  in 
flower,  but  after  the  flowers  wither,  and 
the  anthers  approach  to  ripeness,  the  heads 
are  completely  enveloped  in  the  hairs,  and 
look  like  little  balls  of  cotton  about  the 
size  of  a pea.  The  hairs  when  fresh  are 
white,  but  at  length  become  rust-coloured, 
and  are  used  by  various  birds  fur  building 
their  nests.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERIOCHLOA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicc®,  now  referred 
to  Hel^us.  [D.  M.] 

ERI0CH08MA.  NoiluchUma. 

ERIOCXEM  A.  A genus  of  AfelaaUnnacea, 
nearly  allied  to  Sonerila,  but  having  the 
parts  of  the  flower  arranged  in  (Ives  Instead 
of  in  threes.  The  species  are  dwarf  hairy 
Brazilian  herbs,  scarcely  a foot  high,  with 
somewhat  fleshy  stems,  bearing  near  their 
base  a few  oval  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  and  densely  clothed  with  rusty  hairs. 
The  small  white  flowers  are  few,  and  ar- 
ranged In  little  umbels,  on  the  end  of  a 
naked  stalk.  E.  marmoratum  has  the  leaves 
beautifully  variegated.  [A.  A.  B.J 

ERIOCOCCrs.  The  name  given  by  some 
authors  to  a species  of  Riedia,  whose  cap- 
sules are  clothed  with  soft  short  wool. 

ERIOCO.VIA.  The  Silk  Grass,  B.  engpida- 
ta.  Is  jtecullar  to  North  America,  where  It  is 
found  usually  in  barren  spots  from  Lake 
Winlpeg,  west  and  south  to  New  Mexico. 
Tt  grows  one  to  three  feet  high,  has  wiry 
leaves  with  the  margins  rolled  Inwards, 
and  very  lax  panicles  of  flowers,  each  spike- 
let  supported  on  a long  slender  stalk.  Like 
the  feather-grasses,  to  which  this  is  nearly 
allied,  the  spikelets  are  one-flowered,  the 
outer  glumes  are  membranaceous,  remark- 
ably Inflated  below,  and  contracted  sud- 
denly at  the  apex  into  a short  pointed  l>eak. 
The  Inner  glumes  are  very  silky  at  the  base, 
and  end  in  a short  awn.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERIOCYCLA.  A genus  of  Umbflli/erm, 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  fruit  being 
clothed  with  wool-llke  hair.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  an  Inconspicuous  herb,  a native  of 
the  Himalayas,  having  the  leaves  thrlce- 
pinnate ; the  secondary  divisions  of  the 
umbels  somewhat  capitate.  [G.  D.] 

ERIODENDRON.  A genus  of  tropical 
trees,  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the 
^erculiac&r,  and  by  others  to  the  Mal- 
vacetr.  It  Is  nearly  allied  to  Bombax,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  stamlnal  column 
being  flve-eleft,  each  branch  bearing  two 
or  three  anthers,  that  of  Bombax  being  di- 
vided at  top  into  an  indeflnite  number  of 


I fliaments  bearing  single  anthers.  They  , 
have  digitate  leaves,  and  one-flowered  ax-  | 
Illary  or  subterminal  peduncles,  which  are 
either  solitary  or  fasciculate,  the  flowers  , 
being  rather  large,  white  or  rose-coloured.  I 
The  habit  of  E.  indicum  is  represented  in  ! 
plate  13  6.  [T.  M.]  i 

ERIOGLOS.SUM.  A genus  of  .?«pfnrf«cc®,  j 
nearly  related  to  Sapivdvs,  but  differing 
in  the  nature  of  Its  fruits.  These  In  So- 
pindm  are  made  up  at  two  or  three  one- 
seeded  carpels,  which  are  united  their  whole 
length,  or  slightly  separate  at  top,  so  that 
they  form  one  berry,  while  here  the  ellip- 
tical berried  carpels,  which  are  two  or  three 
In  number,  are  ijuite  free  to  the  base.  E. 
edule  Is  a common  tree  in  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
extending  to  North  Australia:  Ithasalter- 
nate  unequally-plnnate  ash-like  velvety 
leaves,  about  one  foot  long,  aud  the  small 
greenish -white  flowers  are  dlsiiosed  In 
branching  panicles.  The  four  petals  are 
each  furnished  with  a strap-shaped  and 
bilobed  wiH>lly  api>endage  on  the  Inside 
near  the  l»se,  the  name  of  the  genus,  which 
signifles  ‘ woolly  tongue,'  having  reference 
to  these.  The  woodls  valuable, being  strong 
and  durable.  In  the  only  other  sia'cles,  E. 
cauUfiorum,  the  racemes  of  flowers  proceed 
from  the  old  wood.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERIOGONCM.  A genus  of  Folygontuetr, 
forming  the  type  of  a tribe  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  stipules,  and  the  involu- 
crate  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  western 
North  America,  rarely  occurring  In  the 
Southern  States.oron  the  east  coast.  Herbs 
or  undershrubs,  usually  woolIy,wlth  radical 
leaves  In  tufts,  and  alternate  or  tufted  stem 
leaves.  The  peduncles  often  form  a com- 
pound umbel  or  hetid.  The  perianth  Is  her- 
baceous, six-cleft,  with  the  segments  ar- 
ranged In  two  rows.  [J.  T,  8.1 

ERIOL.ENA.  This  genus,  known  also 
as  Schilltra  and  Micmlami,  lielongs  to  the 
SterctUiaeeir,  In  which  It  is  notable  from 
having  i>erfect  flowers  with  petals  which  do 
I not  wither  and  remain  attached,  but  fall 
early,  together  with  acolumn  of  numerous 
j stamens  in  many  series,  all  the  stamens 
I perfect,  and  not  as  In  many  of  the  family 
having  sterile  stamens  (Stamlnodia),  alter- 
I noting  with  the  perfect  ones.  There  are 
I seven  known  species,  all  East  Indian  trees 
I or  shrubs,  with  alternate  stalked  heart- 
shaped  leaves  resembling  those  of  a lime 
tree  In  form  and  size,  and  axillary  or  ter- 
minal panicles  of  rather  large  mallow-like 
yellow  flowers.  [A.  A.  BO 

ERION.  In  Greek  compounds  = woolly. 

ERIOPETALUM.  A small  genus  of  As- 
clepiudacex,  the  species  of  which  are  natives 
; of  India,  and  form  erect  branching  herbs 
with  scale-Ilke  adpressed  leaves,  atid  small 
flowers  In  lateral  or  terminal  sessile  umbels. 
The  corolla  la  subcampanuiate  and  flve- 
cleft,  with  long  linear  segments,  and  the 
stamlnal  crown  gamophyllous  and  flfteen- 
I lobed  ; the  five  inner  lobes  rest  on  the  an- 
I thers,  the  others  are  erect,  and  adhere  to 
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I the  inner  series.  This  genus  agrees  in  i 
habit  with  Microstemma,  but  differs  in  the 
form  of  the  staminal  crown  : on  the  other  | 

' hand,  it  resembles  Bnneeroeia  in  the  crown, 
hut  has  a widely  different  habit.  [W.  C.J 
ERIOPHORUM.  A genusof  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Sctrpetp, 
distinguished  by  the  inflorescence  being 
either  in  single  or  compound  spikes; 
glumes  nearly  equal,  the  lowest  8(»metlines 
empty : bristles  ultimately  silky ; nut,  j 
trigonous.  The  British  species  all  grow  on  ; 
wet  logs  or  turfy  moors,  where  they  fre- 1 
quently  fonn  very  conspicuous  masses  of  i 
vegetation,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
showy  silky  bristles  of  the  flowers.  The 
English  name  Cotton  Grass  is  very  ex- 
pressive, the  flowers  of  some  of  the  s|)ecles 
appearing  like  tufts  of  cotton.  [D.  M.] 

ERIOSOLENA.  A genus  of  Thymelacece, 
or  Daphnacea.  Perlgone  coloured,  villous  : 
externally,  funnel-shaped,  with  a four-cleft  i 
limb,  the  alternate  segments  shorter,  the 
throat  naked.  Stamens  elght,inserted  In  two 
rows  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  j 
perlgone,  the  alternate  ones  longer.  Ovary  i 
one-celled,  with  a single  ovule  ; style  short ; 
i stigma  capitate.  Fruit  drupaceous,  single- 
sc-eded.  Shrubs  from  Javaand  India,  with 
alternate  oblong-lanceolate  coriaceous 
leaves,  which  are  glaucous  below  ; flowers  i 
In  solitary  axillary  heads  with  long  pedun- 
cles, and  a two  to  four-leaved  Involucre. 
There  are  three  species.  By  De  Camlolle 
they  are  included  under  Daphne.  [J.  H.  B.] 

' ERIOSORUS.  Gymnogramma. 

! ERIOSPH.ERA.  A genus  of  Composites, 

I consisting  of  a few  South  African  herbs, 
nearly  related  to  Helichrysum,  differing 
chiefly  in  their  less  numerous,  and  densely 
woolly  Involucral  scales.  Some  are  un- 1 
branched,  erect,  and  about  six  Inches  high ; , 
others  much  branched,  with  slender  pros- 1 
tratesteins;  andallhavethelrpartsclothed 
with  a short  white  wool.  The  leaves  are  ] 
oboval  or  spathulate,  and  entire,  and  the 
yellow  spherical  flower-heads  are  few  or 
numerous,  and  disposed  in  dense  clusters 
on  the  ends  of  the  stem,  each  being  about 
1 the  size  of  a i>ea.  [A.  A.  B.] 

i ERI08TEM0N.  A genus  of  shrubby 
Rutacecs,  whose  main  characteristics  arc, 

' a corolla  of  live  petals  which  do  not  soon 
• fall  off,  but  remain  on  the  plant  for  some 
time  in  a withered  condition  ; ten  hispid 
i stamens,— hence  the  name  of  the  genus,  . 
i which  slgnlfles  ‘ woolly  stamen  fruit  of  : 
five  carpels  which  separate  and  open  by  a 
long  cleft  to  liberate  the  usually  solitary 
seed.  They  are  natives  of  New  Holland, 
and  have  for  the  most  part  white  or 
pinkish  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ERIOSYNAPHE.  A genus  of  umbelli- 
fers,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  ‘ wool,’  and 
‘ junction,'  or  commissure,  and  points  out 
a prominent  character— the  presence  of  a 
I downy  or  wool-llke  covering  near  the  line 
which  indicates  the  junction  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  fruit.  £.  lemgifolia  is  a pe- 


rennial shrub,  with  the  divisions  of  the 
leaves  long  and  narrow ; the  flowers  yellow. 

It  is  a native  of  BlberLa,  along  the  course 
of  the  Volga.  [G.  D.j 

ERISMA.  A curious  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees,  belonging  to  the  Vochy- 
aceee,  and  remarkable  for  the  enlarged 
calyx  segments  which  crown  the  somewhat 
I>ear-shaped  ripe  fruit.  The  species  are 
some  of  them  upwards  of  100  feet  high, 
with  smooth,  opposite  or  whorled  laurel- 
like  leaves  of  a leathery  texture  ; some  are 
oval,  pointed  and  entire,  others  oblong, 
attenuate  below  into  a stalk,  and  notched 
at  the  apex.  The  pretty  blue  or  yellow 
flowers,  disposed  in  terminal  panicles,  smell 
like  primroses.  In  some  species.  They  are 
like  the  others  In  the  family,  very  unsym- 
metrlcal,  having  a calyx  of  four  or  live 
teeth ; a single  nearly  fan-sliaped  petal 
narrowed  below  into  a claw;  one  fertile 
and  four  barren  stamens ; and  a one-celled 
ovary  crowned  with  a simple  style. 

The  Japura  of  Brazll.E.  Jdjmra,  Is  atree 
of  80  to  120  feet,  with  stalked,  whorled,  ' 
oblong  leaves,  and  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers.  Mr.  Spruce,  its  discoverer,  thus 
speaks  of  it This  noble  tree,  called  by 
the  Indians  Japura,  is  frequent  on  the 
Upper  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  Uaupes.  It 
is  said  to  be  abundant  on  the  Japura,  and 
to  have  given  the  name  to  that  river.  As 
I came  up  the  Rio  Negro  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Uaupf's  to  San  Carlos,  In  March  1853, 
the  large  heads  of  the  Japura,  clad  with 
red  fruits,  were  observed  dotted  every-  i 
where  about  the  forest.  The  kernels  are  i 
pleasant  eating  both  raw  and  boiled : they  I 
are  also  prepared  in  this  way : having 
been  boiled  from  morning  till  night,  they 
are  well  covered  up,  and  put  into  baskets 
in  running  water,  where  they  remain  two 
or  three  weeks.  When  at  the  end  of  this 
period  they  are  opened  out,  they  have  a dis- 
agreeable stercoraceous  odour.  They  are 
now  beaten  in  a mortar  until  they  have  the 
appearance  and  consistence  of  pale  butter. 
To  receive  this,  a large  cylindrical  basket, 
three  to  flvepalms  long  by  oneln  diameter, 
is  made  of  strips  of  the  trunk  of  the  gra- 
vatana  palm  (IrUirtea  prurietu),  and  lined 
with  the  leaves  of  a Heliconieu  The  basket 
is  placed  on  a stage  over  the  Are,  where  it 
Is  customary  to  put  things  that  require  to 
be  kept  dry,  and  there  the  butter  will  re- 
main good  for  two  or  three  years.  Japura 
butter  (as  it  may  be  called)  is  eaten  along 
with  ilsh  and  game,  being  melted  in  the 
gravy  along  with  the  fruits  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Capsicum,  which  Is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  mohlo  at  every  Brazilian 
table,  whether  the  guests  be  red  or  white. 
People  who  can  get  over  its  vile  smell, 
which  is  never  lost,  find  It  exceedingly 
savoury.  The  fruits  call  to  mind  those  of 
the  Indian  Dipterocarpus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERISMA.  The  rachls  or  axis  of  grasses. 

ERITHALIS.  A name  applied  to  a genus 
of  West  Indian  shrubs,  in  consequence  of 
their  shining  deep  green  leaves.  They  are 
included  among  the  Cinchonacees,ani  have 
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axillary  paniclcg  of  white  flowers,  with 
live  or  ten  parted  whorls,  a wheel-shaped 
corolla,  an  Inferior  ovary  with  from  five 
to  ten  compartments,  one  ovule  hanititig 
from  the  summit  of  each  of  the  cavities. 
The  fruit  Is  a berry  crowned  by  the  limb  of 
the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ERITKICHIUM.  A genus  of  Boraginor 
cert,  consisting  of  small  woolly  Alpine 
plants  forming  dense  cushions ; racemes 
short,  hracteatcd,  he.aring  a few  small 
bright  blue  flowers,  with  a salver-shaped 
corolla  closed  at  the  throat  by  five  small 
obtuse  scales.  [J.  T.  SJ 

ERNESTIA.  A genus  of  MeUutomaeem, 
represented  by  B.  tenella,  which  grows  In 
the  mountain  woods  of  New  Granada,  and 
Is  a slender  suffruticoso  hairy  herb,  with 
opposite  stalked  oval  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  disposed  In  loose  terminal  panicles. 
The  form  of  the  sbamens  Is  that  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  the  genus  from  Its 
allies;  the  anthers  are  awl-shaped,  and 
their  connective  has  two  erect  brlstle-Uke 
apfiendages,  about  the  length  of  the  an- 
thers, and  Is  produced  below  Into  a short 
spur.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Ernest 
Meyer,  a Hanoverian  botanist.  [A.  A.  134 

ERNODEA.  A genus  of  low-growing 
clnchonaceous  plants,  with  lance-shaped 
leaves ; sheathing  many-parted  stipules  ; a 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  four  to  six 
linear  segments  rolled  hack ; and  an  In- 
ferior two-celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a 
fleshy  disc.  The  fruit  Is  a berry,  crowned 
by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  contains  two 
one-seeded  stones.  E.  mmitana,  a fiicillan 
plant,  has  dark  red  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ERODIUM.  Stork's  Bill.  A genus  of 
Geraniacrce,  known  by  having  five  of  the 
ten  stamens  without  anthers,  and  the  tails 
of  the  carfiels  bearded  on  the  inside  ; they 
coil  up  spirally  when  they  split  away  from 
the  central  column.  The  species  are  gene- 
rally distributed  : a great  many  of  them  In- 
habit the  Medlterrane.an  region ; and  three 
occur  In  Britain,  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon 1s  E.  cicutariiim,  which  has  the  leaflets 
of  the  pinnate  leaves  deeply  plnmatlfld,  and 
the  flowers  pink  or  white.  E.  mvsclmtmn 
is  much  more  rare,  and  has  the  leaflets  of 
the  pinnate  leaves  only  deeply  toothed, 
and  the  flowers  are  smaller.  [J.  T.  8.] 

EROPHILA.  A section  of  the  genus 
Draha,  distinguished  by  having  the  petals 
bind,  .and  the  seeds  numerous  in  each  cell 
of  the  po<l.  The  common  British  Draba 
remit,  or  Whitlow  Grass,  belongs  to  this 
section:  it  Is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering 
plants  we  have,  and  Is  often  scarcely  an 
Inch  high.  [J.  T.  S.] 

EROSO-DENTATE.  Toothed  In  a very 
irregular  manner,  as  if  bitten. 

ER03TRATE.  Not  having  a beak. 

EROSE,  ERODED.  Having  the  margin 
irregularly  toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  an 
anim.al. 

ERl’ETINA.  A genus  of  ifelaetomaceir. 


nearly  allied  to  Med inilUi,  but  differing  in  I 
the  structure  of  the  anthers.  These,  In 
Medinilla,  open  at  top  by  a little  pore,  but, 
here  they  open  by  two  slltsalong  the  Inner 
face,  from  base  to  apex.  The  only  species, 

' E.  radieans,  is  a smooth  slender  epiphytal 
i plant,  growing  on  the  stems  of  trees  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  The  stems,  about  the  , 
thickness  of  a crow-<jnlll,  are  furnished 
with  opposite  stalked  elliiitical  fleshy 
leaves,  the  little  stalked  flowers  being  pro-  ' 
j duced  singly  in  their  axils.  [A.  A.  B.] 

j ERPETION.  Tiola.  ' 

I ERI7CA.  A ^nus  of  Cntciferce,  closely  ' 

I allied  to  Brassica,  fiinapie,  and  Biplotaxis, 

. but  differing  by  having  the  beak  of  the 
fruit  compressed,  strapshaped,  and  acute. 
The  seeds  are  In  two  rows,  as  In  Diplotaxie.  ' 

I Erectannnal.s,wlthlyrate-plnnatlfldleaves, 

I and  rather  large  white  or  yellow  flowers. 

’ The  species  occur  In  the  Mediterranean 
I region ; the  mostcommon,  E.  tativa,  which 
h.is  large  white  flowers  veined  with  purple, 
and  very  acrid  leaves,  is  used  in  Southern 
I Europe  as  a salad.  [J.  T.  8.] 

j ERrCARIA.  A genus  of.  Cmciferce, 
j known  by  its  pod  breaking  into  two  parts,  j 
the  lower  with  two  cells,  the  upper  one- 
celledandensiform. Thesiieclesareannuals  ■ 

' from  South-east  Europe  and  Western  Asia;  i 
the  leaves  plnnatifld  and  smcKith,  and  the 
I racemes  of  purplish  or  white  flowers,  ter- 
I minal  or  opposite  the  leaves.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ERS.  (Fr.)  Ervum  Ervilia. 

ERVA  DE  RATA.  A Brazilian  name  for  | 
Pspehvtria  noria,  and  Palicourea  Mare-  j 
; gravii.  — MOIRA.  A Brazilian  name  lor  ; 
Eolanum  nigrum.  i 

I ERVALENTA.  The  same  as  Revalenta,  ^ 
a meal  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Ervum 
I Lens.  , 

ERVDM.  A genua  of  leguminous  plants,  I 
containing  about  twenty  species  of  weak-  : 

1 stemmed  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  ge-  j 
nerally  terminating  In  tendrils.  It  Is  very  i 
closely  related  to  Vida,  both  in  general  ] 
appearance  and  botanical  characters,  the  | 
principal  difference  conslstingin  the  calyx 
of  Ervum  having  narrow  sharp  segments  j 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  almost  as  long  j 
as  the  papilionaceous  corolla,  while  In  Vida  i 
they  are  broader,  and  the  two  upiier  ones 
are  shorter  than  the  othera  The  pods  con-  I 
tain  from  two  to  four  seeda  i 

E.  Lens,  the  common  Lentil,  grows  i 
about  a font  and  a half  high,  and  has  a 
weak  branching  stem,  leaves  composed  of  . 
from  eight  to  twelve  oblong  leaflets,  and 
pale  blue  flowers  borne  In  twos  or  threes. 
The  pods  are  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  i 
smooth,  and  contain  one  or  two  seeds. 

The  I.,entll  was  prol>ably  one  of  the  flrst 
plants  brought  under  cultivation  by  man- 
kind for  the  purpose  of  affording  food.  It 
is  several  times  mentioned  In  the  Bible: 
for  instance,  in  Genesis  xxv.  we  read  that 
Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  his  brother  ' 

! Jacob  for  a mess  of  r(^  pottage,  made  of  j 
lentils.  At  the  present  day  Lentils  are  still  | 
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extensively  cultivated  throughout  most  I 
I'arts  of  the  East,  Including  Egypt,  Nubia,  1 
Syria,  India,  &c. ; and  likewise  In  most  of 
the  countries  of  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 1 
rope,  but  not  to  any  extent  in  England.  | 
There  are  several  different  kinds,  the  most 
common  being  the  French  and  Egyptian. 
The  former  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  large  | 
and  very  flat,  resembling  a lens  in  shape : in  | 
fact,  the  lens  derives  Its  name  from  the  i 
resemblance  It  bears  to  the  lentil  seed  ; 
while  the  latter  Is  much  smaller  and  round- 
er, with  a dark  skin,  and  of  an  orange-red 
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colour  inside.  On  the  Continent,  and  also 
in  India  and  other  eastern  countries.  Len- 
tils are  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  i 
human  food,  but  in  this  country  their  use  I 
is  not  so  general,  although  considerable  I 
(luantltles  are  annually  Imported.  Thus,  1 
In  1859,  the  Imports  Into  the  United  King-  i 
doin  amounted  to  131,892  bushels,  valued  , 
at  26,379L,  or  4s.  per  bushel,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  came  from  Egypt.  Their  , 
principal  use  with  us  is  for  the  preparation  i 
of  the  so-called  invalids’  food,  which  under 
the  names  Ervalenta  and  Revalenta  have 
attained  no  little  celebrity.  These  articles 
are  nothing  more  than  lentil  meal,  sweet- 
ened with  sugar  nr  flavoured  with  salt ; but 
under  cover  of  their  high-sounding  names  ! 
they  are  palmed  off  upon  a credulous  public 
at  a price  far  above  their  real  commercial 
value.  As  an  article  of  food  lentils  rank 
first  among  the  pulses,  containing  three  ] 
per  cent  more  flesh-forming  or  nutritive  ' 
matter  than  the  common  pea,  but  like 
: many  other  eatable  leguminous  seeds,  they  \ 
! are  very  indigestible  when  not  freed  from  ; 
I the  outer  skin.  [A.  S.] 

The  generality  of  readers  will  wish  to  ! 
I know  if  there  Is  any  real  foundation  In  the  , 
widely  extended  belief  that  Lentil  powder, 
and  combinations  of  It  with  other  vege- 
table ingredients,  have  the  medicinal  pow- 
ers attributed  to  them.  To  this  question 
the  answer  is  In  the  atflrmative,  allow- 
ing, however,  for  some  degree  of  exagge- 
ration. Lentil  powder,  and  the  prepared 
foods  alluded  to,  are  reported  to  be  a re- 


medy for  almost  every  variety  of  indiges- 
tion and  bilious  disorder,  to  relieve  jmlns 
in  the  stomach,  and  to  be  so  far  aperient, 
as  in  most  rases  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
habitually  taking  aperient  medicine  ; and 
there  Is,  In  truth,  no  doubt  that  they  act 
as  a mild  deobstruent  on  the  entire  of  the 
digestive  organs,  producing  an  increased 
flow  of  gastric  juice,  bile,  and  other  secre-  ' 
tlons.  But  It  should  be  distinctly  under-  ; 
stood,  that  these  beneficial  effects  can  only  ] 
be  secured  by  selecting  lentils  of  the  best 
quality,  and  completely  depriving  them  of 
the  various  extraneous  substances  and  de- 
cayed and  Injured  seeds  which  they  always 
contain,  as  well  as  of  their  outer  skin.  ! 

The  proper  mode  of  cooking  Lentils  as  a 
remedy  for  Indigestion,  &c.,  la  boiling  I 
them  for  twenty  minutes,  or  till  they  are 
quite  soft  (but  never  more  than  half  an  j 
hour),  In  soup  or  beef-tea,  to  which  a small  I 
quantity  of  salt  has  been  previously  added,  i 
In  this  mode  of  cooking  them,  the  peculiar  I 
vegetable  principles  on  which  the  remedial 
powers  depend,  a great  part  of  which  are 
extracted  by  the  liquid  during  the  boiling, 
are  eaten  with  the  soup,  beef-tea,  or  other 
convenient  vehicle ; and  It  Is  probable 
tlmt  Lentil-powder  owes  part  of  its  repu- 
tation to  Its  being  taken  entire,  the  direc- 
tion given  being  to  mix  it  with  milk. 

Peas  iH>sses8  in  some  degree  the  same 
qualities,  and  haricot  beans  in  almost  an 
equal  degree,  but  this  Is  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  by  the  length  of  time  required 
in  boiling  them.  As  on  article  of  diet  Len- 
tils are  extensively  used  in  various  imrts 
of  the  world,  and  are  a favourite  food  in 
the  East,  where  the  Hindoo  adds  them  to 
his  rice,  making  doubtless  a salubrious 
mixture.  Like  other  leguminous  seeds, 
they  contain  much  caselne,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  most  nutritious  of  vegetable 
products,  100  parts  by  analysis  yielding ; 
Water,  14-0 : caselne,  26'0:  starch,  35-0;  su- 
gar, 2'0;  gum,  Tfl;  fat,  2’0;  woody  fibre, 
lys  ; mineral  matter,  16.  [H.  C.] 

The  Lentil  Is  easily  cultivated  in  Eng- 
laitd,  and  Is  worthy  of  attention,  as  being 
capable  of  yielding  a large  supply  of  a 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  food. 
Half  a pint  of  seed  drilled  In  rows  afoot 
apart,  would  not  badly  occupy  a portion  of 
the  cottager's  potato  garden,  and  the  seeds 
ground  into  meal  would  make  a pottage 
which  would  be  of  great  value  In  rearing 
a family 

We  have  two  native  si>eclcs,  viz.  E.  hir- 
sufum,  the  Hairy  Tare,  and  E.  tetratpermum, 
the  Smooth  Tare.  These  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  hairy  two-seeded  pod  of 
the  former,  and.  the  smooth  four-seeded 
pod  of  the  latter.  These  plants  are  of  f re- 
quent  occurrence  about  bushes,  among 
which  their  slender  stems  climb  for  sup- 
port. They  are  also  common  as  agrarian 
; weeds,  especially  In  corn-fields,  the  hairy 
form  being  the  most  general,  as  being 
fond  of  all  kinds  of  soil  Where  it  estab- 
lishes itself  amidst  the  wheat,  it  is  a great 
pest,  as  it  sometimes  climbs  about  It  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  bear  It  to  the  earth, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  crop.  The  smooth 
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form  l9  less  common,  but  It  is  not  nnfro- ' 
quent  In  clays.  [J.  B.]  | 

ERYCIBE.  A genus  of  climbing  shrubs, 
containing  seven  siiecies,  natives  of  tro- 
pical Asia.  They  have  entire  leaves,  and 
Sowers  in  terininal  panicles ; the  calyx 
consisting  of  Sve  sepals,  the  corolla  deeply 
five-cleft,  with  large  bifid  lol>e8,  h.aving  a 
triangular  sericeous  part  on  the  middle  of 
the  back,  the  five  stamens  inserted  on  ; 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the  ovary  cy-  . 
llndrical-ovoid,  glal>rous,  and  one-celled,  I 
surmounted  by  a large  fleshy  ten-rlbl)ed  i 
stigma  The  fruit  is  a one-seeded  berry. 
An  order,  Erycibta,  has  been  established 
for  the  reception  of  this  anomalous  genua 
Nearly  approaching  Convolvutacea,  it  dif- 
fers from  this  order  in  having  a sessile 
radiating  stigma  like  a puppy.  The  sessile 
stigma  exists  in  Ebenacea,  but  in  most 
other  respects  Erydbe  has  no  relation  with 
that  group.  [W.  C.] 

ERYNGIUM.  A well-marked  genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  distinguished  by 
spiny  leaves,  and  hemispherical  or  oblong 
heads  of  sessile  flowers,  the  base  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  a whorl  of  conspicu- 
ous bracts,  most  frequently  rigid  and 
spiny.  E.  maritimum.  Sea  Eryngo,  or  Sea 
Holly,  is  a common  plant  on  most  of  the 
sandy  shores  of  Great  Britain,  where  It  is 
conspicuous  by  the  glaucous  hue  of  Its 
short  rigid  leaves  and  stems,  and  its  thistle- 
like  heads  of  blue  flowers.  It  has  exten- 
sively creeping  cylindrical  fleshy  roots, 
the  gathering  of  whlcli,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  them  into  a sweetmeat,  was 
formerly  an  occupation  of  some  conse- 
quence to  the  sea-side  population.  Candled 
Eryngo-root  is  still  to  be  obtained  in  some 
places,  but  its  medical  imwers,  which  were 
at  one  time  highly  extolled,  are  now  held 
In  no  repute.  The  veuatlou  of  this  plant, 
as  well  as  of  other  species,  being  remark- 
ably strung  and  durable,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  arefrequently  employed  as  fit  sub- 
jects for  skeleton  bouquets.  E.  eampegtre, 
was  formerly  to  be  found  in  a few  places  ' 
in  England,  but  has  recently  become  ex-  1 
tinct.  Of  the  foreign  species  of  Erynpium,  I 
which  are  numerous,  the  most  worthy  of  [ 
notice  are  E.  amethystinum,  so  railed  from  i 
the  lirllliant  blue  tint,  nut  of  its  flowers  | 
only,  but  of  the  bracts  and  upper  part  of  i 
the  stem ; it  is  a native  of  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia,  but  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
English  gardens.  E.  alpinam,  a smaller 
plant  of,  a still  more  brilliant  colour,  is  a 
native  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  French,  PanU 
caiU ; German  Kraxisdiatel.  [C.  A.  J:] 

ERYNGO.  Eryngium  maritimum  and 
campestre. 

ERYSIMUM.  A genus  of  Oruci/erce,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  long-podded 
genera,  which  have  the  radicle  of  the  seed 
lient  round  and  lying  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  cotyledons,  by  having  the  pods  four- 
angled and  elongated,  i^e  species  are 
usually  biennials,  found  in  Europe  and  tem- 
perate Asia,  with  narrow  leaves  often  at- 
tenuated at  the  base,  and  terminal  racemes 


{at  first  corymbs)  of  yellow,  or  very  rarely 
white,  flowers.  E.  clieirunthoufcs,  wl th  nar- 
row-based leaves  and  small  yellow  flow- 
ers, is  not  uncommon  in  England ; and 
E.  (rritntnle,  with  tlie  stem  leaves  amplexl- 
caul,  and  the  flowers  small  and  white,  has 
occurred  In  some  of  the  eastern  counties, 
but  scarcely  even  naturalised.  E.  Perof- 
skianum  and  E.arkamanum,  arehandsome  i 
cultivated  species,  the  former  with  rich 
orange-coloured  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ERYSIPHB.  A large  assemblage  of  asci- 
gerous  Fungi,  now  broken  np  into  a num- 
ber of  distinct  genera.  The  mycelium  is 
white,  or  in  parts  slightly  tinged  with 
brown,  creeping  over  the  green  parts  of 
pIants,or  more  rarely,  bursting  through  the 
Btomates,  and  sending  out  here  and  there 
suckers  which  exhaust  the  juices  of  the 
matrix.  The  creeping  threads  send  forth 
here  and  there  perpendicular  branches, 
which  are  articulated,  and  break  up  at  the 
tips  into  large  couidia,  which  either  ger- 
minate immediately  or  jiroduce  a multi- 
tude of  threads  from  the  granular  contents. 
Some  of  these  joints  occasionally  become 
cellular  and  produce  in  their  centre  a mul- 
titude of  minute  conidia  orsperraatla  At 
different  jiolnta  in  the  creeping  threads 
little  swellings  are  formed,  which  ulti- 
mately become  perlthecis,  and  are  fring- 
ed with  curious  appendages,  which  are 
sometimes  straight  and  pointed  with  a 
bulb-likc  base,  sometimes  waved,  some- 
times hooked  or  incurved,  sometimes  re- 
peatedly forked  either  with  straight  or  di- 
varicate branches,  and  sometimes  end  in 
a thick  spongy  body.  The  iwrithecla  con- 
tain occasionally  only  a single  ascus,  as 
in  Spharotheru,  while  In  other  genera,  the 
asci  vary  in  numlier,  but  are  generally  few, 
and  never  so  numerous  as  in  Sphitria,  Pe- 
rlthecla  sometimes  occur  which  are  not 
distinguishable  from  the  true,  but  which, 
instead  of  containing  asci,  yield  a multi- 
tude of  minute  spores  joined  together  with 
mucous  matter.  Five  kinds  of  fructifica- 
tion, therefore,  have  been  found  in  these 
plants. 

In  an  early  stage,  the  species,  which  are 
then  descrilied  as  Oidia,  constitute  the 
white  mildew  so  destructive  to  various 
plants,  as  vines,  hops,  peaches.  Sic,  In  this 
state  they  are  easily  ehecked  by  the  ap- 
plicatlonof  subllnietl  sulphur, which  seems 
to  comiiinc  with  the  nascent  oxygen  to 
form  sulphurous  acid.  [M.  J,  B.] 

ERYTHR.EA.  Herbaceous  plants.grow- 
Ing  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  with  simple 
or  branched  stems,  and  pink  or  pale  yellow 
flowers  in  cymose  panicles ; they  differ 
from  those  of  the  allied  Oentiana,  by  their 
calyx  being  divided  to  the  base,  by  their 
anthers,  which  become  spirally  twisted  as 
they  wither,  and  by  the  greater  length  of 
the  style  E.  Centamium  Is  a common 
English  plant,  in  dry,  randy,  or  chalky 
soils  especially  ; and  found  also  throughout 
Europe  and  Central  Asia.  It  Is  an  annual, 
with  erect  square  generally  branched 
stems,  broad  egg-shaped  leaves  at  the  base, 

I and  flowers  of  a ^e  pink  colour  in 
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I a much  branched  cyme.  This  plant  varies  ^ 
I very  much  In  the  size  of  tlie  flowers,  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  and  the  decree  of  branch- 
ing, so  that  it  may  l>e  found  as  a simple 
stem  half  an  inch  high,  with  only  a single  , 
flower,  or  one  or  two  feet  in  height,  with  | 
very  numerous  blossoms : hence  some  i 

of  the  more  marked  varieties  have  been  ; 
considered  to  form  distinct  species.  The  j 
plant  partakes  of  the  bitter  qualities  of  the 
order,  and  might  be  used  in  place  of  gentian.  | 
Besides  the  Engli.sh  .species,  others  from 
the  south  of  Kuroi>e,  the  Azores,  <tc.,  with 
yellow  or  pink  flowers,  are  occ.xsion.ally 
grown  in  g^ens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ERYTHIUNA.  A genus  of  handsome 
leguminous  trees  or  shrubs,  popularly 
known  as  Coral  trees.  They  are  pretty  I 
generally  distributed  through  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres.  Some  attain  great 
dimensions,  while  others  are  dwarf  bushes 
with  woody  rootstocks;  a few  have  the 
stems  and  leaf-stalks  beset  with  prickles. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  with  long  stalks,  * 
the  leaflets  oval  lanceolate  elliptical  or 
triangular.  Many  of  the  siiecles  are  cultl-  1 
vated  in  hothouses  for  the  sake  of  their  . 
beautiful  large  generally  blood-red  iK’a- 1 
flowers,  which  are  arranged  In  termltial  ] 
racemes.  In  some  siiecies  the  tubular 
calyx  is  two-lipiied  or  equally  flve-toothed, 

! the  petals  all  narrow,  and  nearly  of  equal 
length,  while  the  keel  is  composed  of  two  i 
I distinct  petals.  Some  botanists  consider 
I that  the.se  alone  should  form  the  genus 
j Erythrina.  The  name  Chirocalyx  is  given 
■ by  some  authors  to  a few  species  in  which 
the  calyx  is  sheatb-llke,  split  atmvc,  and 
flve-tootlied  at  the  apex  ; in  a third  group, 
called  Durhatsningia,  the  keel  is  of  one 
petal,  bind  at  the  point,  and  is  equal  in 
length  to  the  wings,  which  are  about  twice 
a-s  long  as  the  calyx,  while  the  erect  stan- 
danl  is  broad,  generally  oval,  and  narrowed 
below  into  a claw ; while  in  a fourth  group, 

I called  Micropteryx,  the  keel  Is  also  of  one 
I petal  beaked  at  the  point,  but  the  wings 
I are  small,  generally  scale-like,  and  included 
I In  the  calyx.  The  pods  in  most  species  are 
long,  narrow,  round,  and  constricted  be- 
tween the  seedj,  which  are  often  bright  red 
with  a black  spot,  and  abont  the  size  of  a pea. 
These  hard  red  seeds  are  f re<iuently  strung 
into  necklaces.  The  Am.asisa  of  Peru,  B. 
Avuitita,  is  the  only  siiecles  whose  pods  i 
split  when  ripe.  This  plant  is  describetl  liy 
Its  discoverer,  Mr.  Spruce,  as  one  of  the 
: most  beautiful  trees  of  the  country,  attain- 1 
ing  a height  of  IfiO  feet,  and  clad  in  spring 
and  autumn  with  large  flame-coloured  or 
vermilion  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

E.  Caffra,  the  Kafllrboom  of  the  Dutch, 
or  KaOlr’s  tree,  is  a native  of  South  Africa, 
where  It  forms  a tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
i height.  Its  trunks  are  commonly  hollow- 
ed out  and  made  into  water-troughs  and 
canoes.  The  wood  Is  soft,  but  Is  said  to  be 
durable  when  tarred ; and  It  is  so  llglit 
that  it  is  used  as  a substitute  for  cork  for 
floating  Ashing  nets.  E.  intlica,  a small 
tree,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing 
I alxiut  thirty  feet  high.  Is  commonly  cul-  ^ 


tivated  in  India  and  the  Malayan  penln”  I 
siila  and  islands,  for  supporting  the  weak  | 
stems  of  the  pepia-r  plant,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  kept  dwitrf.  It  affords  a very 
soft  iwrous  wood,  greatly  used  in  India  for 
iuaking  toys,  light  boxes,  and  similar 
articles,  which  are  usually  overlaid  with  a 
thick  coating  of  varnish  or  lacquer.  In 
Ceylon  tlie  young  tender  leaves  are  eaten  * 
In  curries.  E.  vmlirofa,  which  attains  a 
height  of  flfty  or  sixty  feet,  is  a native  of  I 
tropical  South  America,  and  is  commonly 
cultivated  there,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  | 
West  India  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  : 
protecting  the  cocoa  plantations  from  the  i 
effects  of  high  winds,  and  at  the  same  time  | 
to  induce  a proper  degree  of  moisture  In  I 
their  neighbourhood.  [A.  S.]  | 

ERYTHRINE.  A culourlng  matter  found 
in  lichens.  i 

ERYTHROCHITOS.  A small  Brazilian  | 
rutaceous  tree  with  long  alternate  simple 
fragrant  leaves,  and  flowers  placed  on  | 
short  jointed  stalks  arising  from  the  leaf  ' 
axils,  in  groups  of  two  or  more  ; the  calyx  I 
is  red,  large,  tubular;  the  corolla  white,  I 
salver-shaped.  [M.T.  M.]  j 

ERYTHROCOCCA.  A genus  of  Euphor- 
hincrce,  composed  of  a siiigie  W.  African  I 
s|H‘cies.  E.  aculcttta,  a smooth  low  shrub  | 
with  stalked  oval  leaves,  having  short 
straight  prickles  In  their  Alls  (prickly  j 
plants  are  rare  In  the  family),  and  little  i 
fascicles  of  minute  green  flowers,  the  males 
and  females  on  different  plants,  both  hav- 
ing a three-|iarted  c.alyx.  The  ripe  fruits,  [ 
about  the  size  of  a peppercorn,  are  of  an 
intense  scarlet  colour.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

ERYTHROL.ENA.  A genus  of  Cornpo-  i 
I siftr  found  In  Mexico,  represented  Iiy  a ' 
single  siiecies,  E.  congpieua,  which  was  in-  j 
troduced  to  English  gardens  about  183B,  ; 
and  is  commonly  known  a.s  the  Scarlet 
Mexican  Thistle.  It  is  a tall  pl.ant  eight  j 
to  ten  feet  high,  with  rigid  leaves,  some- 
what like  those  of  a common  wayside  • 
thistle  : those  at  the  base  of  the  stem  ' 
pinuatlfld,  with  cut  and  spiny-pointed  , 
segments,  and  about  two  feet  long ; the 
stem-leaves  smaller,  lanceolate,  with  spiny 
teeth,  and  all  more  or  less  downy  under-  1 
neath.  The  flower-heads,  clustered  at  the  i 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  about  three  i 
Inches  long,  and  very  handsome,  because 
of  their  scarlet  liivolucral  scales.  The 
florets  are  all  tubular,  yellow,  and  per-  : 
feet ; and  the  smootli  achencs  are  crowned 
with  a feathery  pappus.  [A.  A.  B.]  j 

ERYTHRfiXIUM.  A genus  of  Liliacea-,  ! 
of  nearly  etemless  licrhs,  with 
a lonff  narrow  solid  scaled  bulb,  and  two  ; 
very  smooth  elliptical  leaves  usually  spot- 
ted with  purple.  The  scape  Is  one-ttowered ; 
the  flower  larpre,  noddini?,  llly-like,  with  • 
the  perianth  of  six  separate  portions,  l>eli-  , 
shaped  or  recurved,  the  three  Inner  seg-  ' 
ments  furnished  with  a callous  tooth  on  | 
each  side. 

The  common  Pog’s-t<»oth  violet,  E.  Dens  I 
caniSf  has  purple  llowers ; it  is  a native  of  ! 
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Southern  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and  ' 
Is  an  exceedingly  ornamental  garden  , 
plant,  as  well  as  an  early  floncrer.  The  i 
most  common  American  species,  E.  ame-  \ 
ricanuvi,  has  narrow  perianth  segments  of 
a pale  yellow  colour,  [J.  T.  S.] 

ERYTHRO.  In  Greek  compounds  = any 
pure  red. 

ERYTHROPHYLL.  The  red  colouring 
matter  of  plants. 

ERYTHROPHYSA.  A genus  of  Sapin- 
dace<e,  nearly  related  to  Cardiosi>ennum,  but 
i differing  in  Its  flve-lobed  bell-shaped  and 
petal-llke  calyx.  The  only  known  siiecles, 
E.  undulaUt,  1s  a smooth  stunted  South 
African  bush,  with  rigid  stems,  furnished 
near  the  aiwx  with  unequally  pinnate  ; 
leaves,  composed  of  four  to  six  pairs  of  1 
; small  elliptical  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one ; 
i the  flowers,  which  all  seem  to  be  yellow  or 
I scarlet,  are  disposed  in  little  clusters  at  the  ' 

[ ends  of  the  twigs.  The  fruits  are  three-  j 
celled  bladdery  capsules,  of  a flue  red  co- 
lour, and  suggest  the  generic  name,  which 
slgnlfles  ‘ red  bag.'  The  plant  Issometlmes 
called  Erythrophila  undulata.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I ERYTHROPOGON.  Two  neat  little  erect 
8.  African  hushes  form  this  genus  of  Cum- 
positie,  which  differs  from  Its  nearest  ally, 
Jfetiilatia,  In  having  stalked  flower-heads 
and  sessile  achenes.  In  E.  umbelUUa  the 
; minute  heath-like  leaves  are  of  a silvery 
j white  colour,  rounded,  linear,  curiously 
, spirally  twisted,  and  disposed  In  numerous 
, crowded  bundles.  In  E.  imbricata  they  are 
I fewer  and  nearly  lance-shaped.  In  both 
the  toi)-shai>ed  flower-heads,  with  white  or 
I i)urple  florets,  are  few  and  disposed  In 
! little  umbels  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
j The  smooth  beakless  achenes  are  crowned 
with  a pappus  of  one  series  of  rough  hairs, 

, of  an  Intense  purple  colour.  [A.  A.  B.j 

I ERYTHRORCHIS.  A remarkable  genus 
of  leafless  terrestrial  orchids  found  in  the 
j Birman  empire  and  adjacent  islands.  They 
■ are  perhaps  theraostglganllcplantsln  the 
! family.  The  stems  of  E.scauderas  are  from 
i fifty  to  a hundred  feet  long,  scrambling 
over  trees  in  dense  wet  jungles.  They  are 
of  a pale  dull  red,  furnished  with  brown 
scales  which  supply  the  place  of  the  leaves  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  panicles  or 
racemes,  the  sepals  and  petals  whitish- 
yellow,  and  the  lip  tinged  with  pale  blue. 
It  differs  from  Vanilla  in  the  Up  lielng  free 
: Instead  of  connate  with  the  column  ; and 
from  dirloaia  in  the  capsular  not  berried 
fruit,  with  winged  seeds.  [.A.  A.  B.] 

ERYTHROSPERMUM.  A genus  of  blx- 
ads,  composed  of  a few  Mauritian  and  oue 
Ceylon  tree,  and  differing  from  the  others 
in  the  family  in  having  a deflnlte  number 
of  stamens.  They  have  smooth  oval  lance- 
shaped  or  oblong  leaves,  either  alternate, 
opposite  or  whorled ; and  the  white  myrtle- 
like  flowers  are  arranged  In  racemes  or 
panicles.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERYTHR08TIGMA.  A Japanese  tree, 
belonging  to  the  Anaeardiacue,  and  re- 


markable for  being  covered  with  red  dots  ; 
the  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate ; the  flve- 
parted  flowers  are  arranged  on  a much- 
branched  panicle ; the  five  hair-llke  flla- 
nients  are  united  together  at  their  bases  ; 
the  ovary  Is  stalked,  and  contains  a single 
ovule ; and  the  fruit  is  a kldney-sbap^ 
drupe.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ERYTHR08TOMUM.  Any  aggregate 
fruit  like  that  of  a strawberry  or  Ranun- 
culus. 

ERYTHROXYLACE^.  (Erpthroxyh.)  A 
natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  gapindal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Shrubs  or  trees 
with  alternate  smooth  stipulate  leaves, 
and  small  whitish  or  greenish  flowers  on 
axillary  peduncles,  covered  at  the  base 
with  imbricated  scaly  bracts.  Sepals  flve, 
united  at  the  base,  persistent ; petals  flve, 
e<|ual,  with  plaited  scales  at  their  broad 
bases  ; stamens  ten,  monadelphous ; an- 
thers Innate,  with  longitudinal  dehiscence. 
Ovary  three-celled,  with  three  styles  and 
eight  capitate  stigmas;  ovule  anatropaL 
Fruit  drupaceous,  one-seeded.  They  are 
chiefly  West  Indian  and  South  American 
plants.  Some  have  stimulating  qualities  ; 
otliers  have  a tonic  bark.  The  bark  of  E. 
snberosum  supplies  a reddlsli-brown  dye. 
There  is  only  one  genus,  Erylhroxylon,  and 
above  seventy  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

ERYTHROXYLON.  This  genus  contains 
numerous  species,  the  majority  natives  of 
tropical  South  Americaand  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  but  some  occurring  in  Madagascar 
and  the  Mauritius.  They  are  mostly  bushy 
shrubs,  or  occasionally  they  form  small 
trees. 

E.  Coca  is  the  most  Interesting  of  the 
species,  on  account  of  Its  being  extensively 
cultivated,  and  its  leaves  largely  employed 
as  a masticatory,  under  the  name  of  Coca, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  on  the 
Facifle  side  of  South  America.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  six  or  eight  feet  high,  somewhat 
resembling  a blackthorn  bush.  Tlio  Coca 
leaves  are  of  a thin  texture,  but  opaque, 
oval,  tapering  towards  both  extremities, 
their  upper  surface  dark  green,  the  lower 
paler  and  strongly  markt^  with  veins,  of 
which  two.  In  addition  to  the  midrib,  run 
parallel  with  the  margin.  Small  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  little  clusters  upon 
the  branches,  in  places  where  the  leaves 
have  fallen  away,  and  stand  upon  little 
stalks  about  as  long  as  themselves. 

The  use  of  Coca  in  Peru  is  a custom  of 
very  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  Incas.  At  the  present 
day  It  is  common  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Peru,  Quito,  and  New  Grenada ; and 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  where 
it  is  known  as  Spadic.  Coca  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  among  the  Indians, 
and  wherever  they  go  they  carry  with  them 
a bag  of  the  carefully  dried  leaves,  and  also 
a little  bottle-gourd  filled  with  finely 
powdered  lime,  and  having  a wooden  or 
metal  needle  attached  to  its  stopper.  Four 
times  a day,  whatever  the  nature  of  his 
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occupation,  whether  employed  In  the 
mines,  the  fields,  as  a muleteer,  or  do- 
mestic servant,  the  Indian  resigns  hitn- 
seif  to  the  pleasures  of  Coca  chewing, 
mixing  the  leaves  with  lime  or  the  ashes 
of  Cecrnpia,  When  used  In  moderation 
Cora  exerts  a pleasurable  Infiuence  uiwn 
the  imagination,  and  Induces  a forgetful- 
ness of  all  care:  It  Is  also  a powerful 
stimulant  of  the  nervous  system,  and  when 
under  its  influence  Indiansare  able  to  pei^ 
form  long  and  rapid  journeys,  and  carry 
heavy  loads,  without  requiring  any  other 
I sustenance.  But  when  taken  in  excess  it 
I produces  intoxication,  of  a character  re- 
; scmbling  that  of  opium  rather  than  alco- 
I liol,  liutnot  so  violent,  although  the  con- 
j sequences  of  its  prolonged  use  are  quite 
as  Injurious,  and  very  few  of  those  who 
become  slaves  to  the  habit  attain  an  old 
age. 


Erythroxylon  Coca. 

I Spmeesays  that  an  Indlan,wltha  chewof 
1 Spadic  In  his  cheek,  will  go  two  to  three 
i days  without  food,  and  without  feeling  any 
deMre  to  sleep.  [A.  S.j 

ESCALLONIACE.®.  iCarpodeUa,  Escat- 
loniads.)  A natural  order  of  calycifloral  di- 
cotyledons belonging  to  Llndley’s  grossal 
alliance  of  eplgynous  Exogens.  Evergreen 
shrubs,  often  odoriferous,  with  alternate 
exstipulate  Icaves.and  axillary  conspicuous 
flowers.  Calyx  superior,  flve-toothed  : co- 
rolla of  five  petals,  alternate  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx,  aestivation  imbricated  ; 
stamens  five,  attached  to  the  calyx,  and  al- 
ternating with  the  petals.  Ovary  inferior, 
two  to  five-celled,  with  a large  central  pla- 
centa and  numerons  ovules  ; style  simple, 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  an  cpigynous 
disk;  stigma  two  to  flve-lobed.  Fruit  a 
caiisule  or  berry  crowned  by  the  persistent 
calyx  and  style:  seeds  minute  with  oily 
albumen.  The  order  is  allied  to  the  goose- 
berry family,  and  some  think  that  It  has 
an  afllnity  to  saxifrages.  The  species  are 
natives  chiefly  of  South  America ; but 
some  are  found  In  the  southern  parts  of 


Australia  and  New  Zealand.  On  the  moun- 
tains of  South  America  they  grow  at  an 
elevation  varying  from  6,600  to  14,760  feet, 
and  form  a marked  region  of  vegetation. 
There  are  seven  known  genera  and  about 
sixty  species.  Examples : EtcalUmia,  Ilea, 
and  CaTpodetue.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ESCALLONIA.  A genus  of  Eseatlonia- 
cem,  named  In  honour  of  a Spanish  travel- 
ler, the  companion  and  friend  of  the  bo- 
tanist Mutls.  It  consistsof  treesorshrubs,  , 
natives  of  South  America,  Chill,  4c.  They 
have  simple  leaves,  covered  with  resinous 
dots;  flowers  variously  arranged,  white, 
pink,  or  red,  with  five-parted  whorls ; and 
petals  and  stamens  attached  to  the  margin 
of  a cup-like  disc  which  surmounts  the 
ovary.  The  fruit  Is  a capsule.  Several 
species  are  in  cultivation  as  greenhouse  or  I 
half-hardy  shrubs.  E.  rubra  has  tubular  | 
red  flowers,  and  is  very  handsome  when  ' 
trained  against  a wall.  £.  macrantha  is 
even  more  beautiful.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ESCARIOLE,  or  SCAROLE,  (Fr.)  Ci- 
chorium  Endivia  latifolia. 

ESCENS.  A termination  equivalent  to 
the  English  Ish ; thus,  rubcscctis  = reddish. 

E8CHERIA.  A synonym  of  Salieia,  a 
genus  of  gesnerads,  of  which  Gloxinia  i 
maailata  Is  the  tyiie.  | 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA.  A Californian  genus  | 
of  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Pa-  } 
paveracete,  distinguished  by  its  singular  ' 
calyx,  which,  unlike  that  of  the  true  pop- 
pies, Is  lifted  off  in  one  piece  by  the  ex- 
panding petals  Instead  of  separating  into 
two  sepals.  The  petals  are  four  in  number,  ^ 
and  the  seed-vessel  resembles  the  slllquc  . 
of  the  cruciferous  order,  being  two-valved 
and  bearing  the  seeds  on  the  edges  of  the  | 
valves.  There  are  several  siiecles  or  va- 
rieties, all  from  California,  E.  califomicn, 
the  best  known,  is  a large  bnshy  herb 
with  straggling  branches,  which,  as  well  as 
the  finely  divided  leaves,  arc  very  glaucous. 
The  flowers  are  large,  bright  yellow,  saf-  | 
fron-coloured  In  the  centre,  and  expand  . 
only  In  the  sunshine.  It  is  a perennial,  | 
but  in  British  gardens  is  mostly  treated  as  ; 
an  annual,  as  it  flowers  the  first  year  and 
sows  Itself  freely.  A.  crocea,  wl  th  saffron- 
coloured  flowers,  and  E.  compacta,  of  a less 
straggling  habit,  are  probably  mere  va- 
rieties. [C.  A.  J.j 

ERCHWEILERA.  A genus  of  Brasilian  1 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Lecutbidacete,  and 
only  differing  from  Lecytbie  In  the  limb  of 
the  calyx  being  bent  backwards  so  as  to 
touch  the  tube.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ESCOBEDIA.  A genus  of  ScrophtildWa- 
ccir,  consisting  of  two  South  American  or 
Mexican  species,  erect  stiff  nearly  simple 
herbs,  very  rough  to  the  touch,  with  oppo-  j 
site  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  large  i 
white  flowers,  nearly  sessile  in  the  upper  j 
axils.  The  calyx  is  long,  tubular,  and  her-  1 
baceous ; the  corolla-tube  very  long,  with  ; 
a broad  spreading  limb ; the  capsule  is  ' 
two-valved.  Included  in  the  persistent 
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I caJyx.  Neither  of  the  species  has  been  as 
yet  Introduced  into  our  gardens,  although 
I both  are  said  to  be  haudsonie.  They  may, 

' however,  possibly  be  parasitical  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants,  in  which  case  their 
! cultivation  would  be  very  difficult. 

ESCXIRZONERA.  A Chilian  name  for 
Achyropharua  apargioides  and  A.  Scorzo- 
nercE. 

ESBNBECKIA.  A genus  of  arboreous 
Butace<E  remarkable  for  their  bark,  which 
i contains  tonic  iiropcrties.  In  one  of  the 
I Brazilian  species  cinehonin  has  even  been 
detected.  The  flowers  have  five-parted 
wliorls,  the  five  stamens  ultimately  l>ent 
downwards,  and,  like  the  petals,  inserted  at 
the  l>ase  of  a cup-shaped  disc,  in  which  the 
ovary  is  placed  ; the  latter  is  warty  on  the 
surface,  and  five-lolted.  [M.  T.  M.] 

t ESPADiEA.  The  generic  name  of  a 
Cuban  plant  said  to  belong  to  the  Verbe- 
noccie,  and  to  have  alternate  leaves,  and  an 
ovary  united  half  its  length  with  the  tube 
of  the  calyx.  These  are  characters,  how- 
ever, quite  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
family.  E.  amcena  is  described  by  M.  Ri- 
chard asa  much  branched  l>ush,  with  rusty 
down  on  its  twigs,  which  are  furnished 
with  oboval  and  obtuse  smooth  leathery 
leaves,  narrowed  towards  the  base ; the 
solitary  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
are  stalked,  and  have  a bell-shaped  calyx,  a 
' funnel-shaped  arched  ci>rolla,  with  an  ob- 
I llque  border  of  five  erect  unequal  lobes, 

I and  four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short. 
The  fruits  are  globose  drupes,  with  two 
cells,  and  one  seed  in  each.  [A.  A.  B.] 

E8PAGNOLE.  (Pr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

ESPARCETTE.  (Fr.)  Onobrychit  sativa. 

ESPATHATE.  Not  having  a spathe. 

E.SPELETIA.  A genus  of  remarkable 
ComposiUe,  found  near  the  snow  limit  at 
elevations  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet  and  ui*- 
wards  in  the  Andes  of  N,  Grenada,  and 
Equador.  A few  of  them  do  not  exceed 
a foot  in  height,  and  have  gras.sy  rigid 
root-leaves,  quite  white  from  a covering 
i of  silky  hairs.  The  greater  number,  how- 
i over,  are  taller,  and  furnished  with  long 
strap-shaped  root-leaves  wholly  covered 
with  dense  white  or  rusty-coloured  wool, 
which  forms  for  them  an  admirable  pro- 
tection from  the  cold,  their  thick  texture 
and  warm  woolly  covering  no  doubt  sug- 
gesting the  name  ‘I.ion’s  ear*  which  is 
sometimes  given  to  them  by  the  Spa- 
niards. The  stems  terminate  either  in  a 
single  flower-head,  or  more  commonly  in 
a corymb  of  yellow  flower-heads,  some  an 
inch  or  more  across,  and  surrounded  with 
an  involucre,  which,  like  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  is  clothed  with  wooL 

These  plants  bear  much  resemblance  to 
Cnlcitinm,  which  is  found  in  the  same  re- 
gions, and  the  Spanish  appellation  ‘ Frale- 
I jon  ’ is  common  to  both.  They  differ  abun- 
dantly, however.  In  having  stra|>-shai>ed 
ray  florets,  and  achenes  destitute  of  i>ai>- 
pus.  About  seven  sjiecies  are  known.  A 


! resinous  substance  is  present  in  most  of  I 
them,  but  is  produced  in  greatest  quantity 
by  E.  grandiflora ; it  is  of  a beautiful  yel- 
low colour,  and  is  valued  by  the  printers 
of  Santa  Fede  Bogota,  who  use  it  in  the  | 
composition  of  their  ink,  and  give  to  it  the 
name  of  treminthlna  ctercbinthlne),though 
it  hasneither  the  odour  nor  the  consistence 
of  the  turpentine  of  commerce.  The  ge-  1 
nus  was  named  by  Mutis  in  compliment  to  | 
M.  Espcieta,  who  rendered  him  much  ser-  ’ 
vice  in  his  botanical  labours  about  Santa  i 
Fe.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ESPRIT  D’lV  A.  An  aromatic  liqueur  of 
which  PtarmiCii  moschata  is  the  basis.  ^ 

ESQCINANCIE.  (Fr.)  AapertUa  cynan-  | 
ehica. 

ESTERHAZYA.  A genus  of  Serophula- 
riacece,  closely  allied  to  Gerardia,  and  dif- 
fering clilefly  In  the  stamens  projecting  far 
bevond  the  corolla,  with  the  anthers  thickly 
clothed  with  long  woolly  hairs.  There  are 
two  or  three  species,  natives  of  Southern 
Brazil,  erect  branching  slinibs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  opi-oslw  or  scattered  entire 
leaves,  and  large,  very  showy  flowers  of  a 
rich  red  or  pink  colour,  forming  short  ter- 
minal leafy  racemes.  Notwithstanding 
their  beauty,  they  have  notlteen  Introduced 
into  our  gardens,  and  perhaps,  like  the 
Gerardias,  their  cultivation  may  be  very 
difficult. 

ESTIVATION.  The  manner  in  which  the 
parts  are  arranged  in  a flower-bud. 

E8TRAGON.  (Fr.)  ArUmisia  Dracun- 
eului. 

£sULE.  (Fr.)  Euphorbia  Esula.  — 
RONDE.  Euphorbia  Peplita.  —GRANDE. 
Euphorbia  Lathy  via.  — PETITE.  Euphorbia 
exigua. 

ET.ERIO,  ETATRIUM.  Such  a kind  of 
aggregate  fruit  as  that  of  the  Banunculua 
or  strawlierry. 

ETERNELLE.  (Fr.)  Belichryeum  orien- 
tale. 

ETERNPE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  Ajrrosfi*. 

ETHULIA.  A genus  of  the  Composita, 
distinguished  by  the  four  or  five-angled 
' achenes  being  surmounted  byamimiteand 
entire  crown-llke  ring.  It  is  made  up  of 
aI>out  seven  species,  all  of  them  hranchlng 
weeds  of  no  beauty,  found  in  various  tro- 
i)lcal  and  subtropical  countries  of  the  east- 
ern hemisphere,  extending  as  far  west  as 
Syria  In  Asia,  and  Seiicgambia  in  Africa. 
The  little  purple  or  white  tlower-hcads  are  ' 
numerous,  about  the  size  of  a small  pea, 
disposed  In  a corymb  at  the  end  of  the 
twigs.  t-'-  A.  B-] 

ETIOLATED.  Deprlvod  of  colour  by  be- 
ing kept  In  the  dark ; blanched. 

BITBOTRYS.  A genus  of  deciduous  erl- 
caceous  shrubs,  better  known  under  their 
former  name  of  Lyonia.  The  main  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  arc:  a five-parted  calyx 
with  two  small  bracts  at  tbe  base,  a more 
or  less  cylindrical  corolla  with  a reflexed 
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limb,  ten  stamens  with  short  flattened  fila- 
ments, a truncate  stinma,  aiulaflve-celled 
flve-valve<i  eapi-ule.  Tlie  speries  are  hand- 
some North  American  shrubs,  many  of 
them  cultivated  In  this  country.  The  leaves 
of  £.  arborcit  have  an  acid  flavour,  whence 
the  name  of  Sorrel-tree.  Hunters  In  the 
mountains  arc  said  to  use  these  leaves  as 
a means  of  alleviating  thirst.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EDHRACHION.  A small  kind  of  leaf- 
le.ss  mistletoe,  growing  on  myrtles  on  the 
river  Uruguay,  In  South  America,  and  con- 
stituting a genus  of  Lora7ithace<r.  It  has 
the  male  .and  female  flowers  mixed  In 
small  eatkln-like  spikes  on  the  terminal 
branches. 

EUCAUTPTUS.  The  gigantic  Gum-trees, 
Stringy-barks,  and  other  timbers  of  the 
Australian  and  Tasmanian  forests,  consti- 
I tute  this  genus  of  ilyrtaceit,  of  which  be- 
1 tween  100  and  150  species  are  described, 

1 though,  owing  to  the  widely  different  ap- 
I pearances  .assumed  by  individual  trees  at 
I different  periods  of  growth,  it  Is  extremely 
difllcult  to  arrive  at  a correct  estimate  of 
their  number.  Australia  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  genus,  numerous  species 
being  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of 
that  continent ; several  are  also  found  In 
Tasmania,  where  they  form  extensive 
forests  ; and  a few  extend  as  far  north  as 
Timor  and  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  trees,  some  growing  to 
I an  immense  height  and  having  propor- 
, tionately  thick  trunks.  Their  leaves  are  of 
I a thick  leathery  texture,  alwaj  s quite  en- 
j tire, very  variable  in  shape.  Inyoungplants 
they  are  always  opjioslte,  but  they  gene- 
rally become  alternate  as  the  plant  gets 
older,  and  their  stalks  then  acquire  a pecu- 
liar twist,  BO  that  the  leaves  present  their 
edges  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  angles  between  the  leaves  and 
stem,  and  are  either  solitary  or  In  clusters ; 
the  calyx  is  hard  and  woody,  and  separates 
into  two  pieces,  the  upper  of  which  re- 
sembles a lid  or  cover,  and  falls  away  In  a 
single  piece  when  the  flower  open.s,  carry- 
ing along  with  It  the  corolla,  which  is  in- 
timately combined  with  It,  while  the  lower 
Is  persistent,  and  liears  the  very  numerous 
stamens,  which  form  a fringe  round  Its 
I summit.  The  fruit  is  closely  enveloped  In 
j the  woody  calyx. 

Tlie  Australian  colonists  distinguish 
many  of  the  trees  of  this  genus  by  cha- 
racters derived  from  the  bark;  some  hav- 
ing smooth,  others  rough  or  cracked  l>ark ; 

1 some  are  solid  (Iron-bark),  while  others 
' are  fibrous  (Stringy-bark) ; and.  Anally,  in 
some  siiecies  the  bark  scales  off  in  flakes, 
either  from  the  whole  tree  or  from  tlie  i 
upper  part  only.  They  are  also  called  Gum- | 
trees.  In  consequence  of  the  quautlty  of  , 
gum  that  exudes  from  their  trunks.  The  : 
J timber  Is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  Is  in 
common  use  In  our  Australian  and  Tasma- 
nian colonies.  In  the  latter,  the  three  I 
I following  species  yield  the  best  quality  of  | 
tlmtier,  namely;  £.  pfohulHS,  the  Blue  Gum ; : 
E.  giganUa,  the  Strlngy-bark ; and  E.  I 
amygdalina,  the  Peppermint-tree.  But  of  j 


these  the  flrst-mcntloncd  Is  considered 
the  most  valuable,  although  the  Stringy- 
bark  attains  the  largest  size.  Trees  of  the 
latter  species  have  been  felled,  measuring 
upwards  of  300  feet  high,  by  ino  feet  in 
girth  at  a yard  from  the  ground.  The 
blue-gum  timber  Is  greatly  used  by  colo- 
nial shlp-builders,  al.so  by  mill-wrights, 
carpenters,  and  Implement-makers,  and 
by  engineers  in  the  construction  of  works  ; 
requiring  beams  of  great  s|>an  ; It  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  verj' durable.  A plank 
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of  the  swamp-gum,  forwarded  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1803,  measured  230 
feet  In  length.  For  some  particulars  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  timber  of  these  Gum 
trees,  see  Gardenet’s  Chronicle,  1862,  571. 

Among  other  Interesting  products  of 
this  genus,  we  may  briefly  mention  that 
many  species  yield  a red  resinous  juice,  . 
which  hardens  Into  a substance  resem-  I 

' bling  kino,  and  possessing  powerful  astrin- 
gent qualities.  £.  Gunni,  the  Tasmaiiian  I 
Cider-tree,  yields  a cool  refreshing  liquid,  ' 
from  wounds  made  in  Its  bark  during  the 
spring.  A saccharine  substance,  resem-  ; 
bling  offlclnal  manna,  exudes  from  E.  man- 
ni/era,  and  other  species ; £.  piperita 
yields  an  essential  oil ; and  the  large  flakes  , 
of  bark  obtained  from  several  of  the  spe-  | 
cics  are  used  by  the  aborigines  for  making 
huts,  canoes,  &c.  [A.  S.j 

EUCEPHALUa  Diplopapput. 

1 EUCERjEA.  a genus  of  Samydacer,  | 
nearly  related  to  Coeearia,  from  which  it  i 
may  be  recognised  by  its  minute  greenish-  I 
white  flowers  being  disimsed  In  axillary 
panicles  longer  than  the  leaves,  not  In 
short  axillary  fascicles  or  cymes.  E.nitida, 
a Brazilian  bush.  Is  the  only  species.  Its 
spreading  branches  are  funilshed  with  al- 
ternate stalked  entire  leaves,  between  oval 
and  lance-shaped  in  form.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EnCHARlDIUM.  A pretty  little  annu-al 
Introduced  from  N.  America  In  1846,  be- 
longing to  the  Onagracea,ani  closely  allied 
to  Clarkia.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  long 
and  slender  tube  of  the  calyx  terminating 
in  four  deciduous  sepals,  by  its  four  threo- 
cleft  petals,  and  by  its  four-celled,  four- 
valved  capsules  containlngnumerous  seeds. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  a foot,  with 
somewhat  downy  stems  and  foliage ; the 
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leaves  are  stalked,  ovate,  and  undivided, 
bearing  In  tbeir  axils  solitary  purpllsli 
flowers.  [C.  A.  J .J 

EUCHARTS.  A beautiful  genus  of 
broad-leaved  evergreen  pancratiform  A ma- 
ri/llidaeea;,  having  ovate  bulbs,  broadly 
elliptic  or  ovate  long-stalked  leaves,  and 
tall  scapes  bearing  several  large  white  nod-  | 
ding  fragrant  flowers.  The  blossoms  have  a I 
long  slender  tube,  six  broad  ovate  spread-  | 
Ing  perianth  segments,  and  a large  bell-  I 
shaped  white  coronet  or  cup  bearing  the  | 
six  stamens  on  its  margin,  each  having  a ' 
lateral  tooth  at  its  base.  The  species  are 
few  in  number,  and  are  all  natives  of 
South  America.  E.  grandiflora  is  one  of  , 
the  most  beautiful  of  stove  bulbs.  [T.  M.] 

EITOREUMA.  A genus  of  rose-spored 
Algtv  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Geli- 
diacetr,  consisting  of  cartilagino-gelatlnous 
tuberculated  or  spinous  species,  remark- 
able for  thick-walled  capsules,  containing 
a central  placenta,  which  at  length  l>e- 
comes  hollow  in  themlddleand  bears  neck- 
laces of  spores.  E.fpeciosum  is  the  Jelly- 
plant  of  Australia,  and  is  one  of  the  l>est 
species  for  making  jelly,  size,  cement,  Ac. 

A very  fine  species,  possessing  doubtless 
similar  properties,  occurs  in  the  United 
States.  [M.  J,  B.j 

EUCHILUS.  A genus  of  much  branched 
Australian  nnder-shrubsof  the  leguminous  I 
family,  and  nearly  allied  to  Pultentra,  but 
I differing  in  having  a disproportionately 
I large  upper  lip  to  the  calyx,  instead  of  two  I 
I nearly  e<iual  Ups,  and  a stalked  instead  of  a 
sessile  pod.  They  have  slender  twiggy 
stems,  separately  or  densely  clothed  with 
leaves,  which  are  sometimes  junlper-lIke, 
and  sometimes  small,  round,  or  Inversely 
heart-shaped ; while  the  little  yellow  jiea- 
flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
I leaves,  and  either  few,  distant,  and  stalk- 
I ed,  or  numerous  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 

I and  nearly  sessile.  About  ten  species  are 
known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUCHRESTA.  A genus  of  icflriimino.to’, 
nearly  allied  to  the  W.  Indian  cabbairo 
I trees  (Andira),  but  differing  In  having  the 
] base  of  the  tubular  flve-toothed  calyx 
j slightly  projecting  .above,  and  in  the 
standard  or  upper  petal  being  very  narrow, 
i not  broad  and  rounded.  E.  Ilorufteldii,  the 
only  known  species,  grows  In  mountain 
districts  in  Java  and  Formosa,  and  is  an 
elegant  smooth  shnih  with  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves  ; the  slender  bninches  termi- 
nated by  erect  racemes  of  numerous  white, 
waxy,  vetch-like  flowers,  succeeded  by 
stalked  elliptical  one-seeded  pods.  Ac-  [ 
cording  to  Dr.  Horsfleld,  the  whole  idant  ' 
is  Intensely  bitter,  and  much  sought  after  j 
by  the  natives  because  of  its  medicinal 
projicrtles.  They  employ  the  seeds  against  i 
any  poison  that  may  have  been  taken  into 
the  stomach,  exhibiting  one  of  them  tri-  ' 
turated  with  water  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects. According  to  Leschenault,  tho 
powdered  fruits  mixed  with  food  arc  re-  I 
garded  as  having  the  power  of  preventing  I 
diseases  and  giving  tone  to  the  stomach.  | 


Mixed  with  lemon  juice,  they  are  applied 
to  wounds  caused  by  any  venomous  an  I-  i 
inal.  The  fruits  are  sold  for  five  or  even 
ten  sou.s,  French  money,  each.  This  plant 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  medicinal 
plants  of  the  island  in  the  opinion  of  the 
natives.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUCLEA.  A genns  of  slmidc-leavcd 
African  bushes,  of  the  family  EU-intrcrr, 
numbering  almut  twenty  species.  One  Is 
found  in  Abyssinia,  another  on  the  west 
coast  south  of  the  line,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  southern  districts.  Their  nearest 
relationship  is  with  Rogena,  from  which 
they  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
flowers  being  disposed  In  racemes,  not  one 
or  three  together  in  thenxils  of  the  leaves, 
and  by  the  males  and  females  growing  on 
different  plants.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
or  opposite,  entire,  oval  lanre-shai>cd  or  ob- 
long, sometimes  crisped  or  wavy ; and  the 
little  white  flowers,  disimsed  in  racemes 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  are  a good  deal 
like  those  of  some  whortleberries,  havltig  a 
bell-sliaped  corolla  with  five  to  seven 
teeth.  The  fruit  is  globular,  fleshy,  and 
juicy,  sometimes  as  large  as  a cherry. 
Those  of  many  of  tho  species,  known 
i by  the  colonists  as  Cuarry,  are  eaten, 

' and  are  sweet  and  slightly  astringent. 
The  woo<l  of  E.  I’fcudo-Ebentis,  a species 
with  narrow  lance-8hai>ed  leaves.  Is  said 
to  be  extremely  hard  and  black.  [A.  A.  B.j 

EUCLiniU.M.  A genus  of  Cruciferaf, 
found  in  South-eastern  Kuroi>e  and  West- 
ern Asia.  It  Is  known  from  the  other 
genera  In  which  the  radicle  of  the  seed  Is 
bent  round  and  lies  along  the  edges  of  the 
cotyledon.s,  by  haviiiga  smooth  subglobular 
Indehiscent  lamch,  with  a complete  parti- 
tion, and  a single  seed  in  each  cell.  E.  sy- 
rianim,  the  only  Euroiwan  species.  Is  a ^ 
small  annual  with  rigid  branches,  ruficl-  ; 
nate  root-leaves,  and  lateral  spikes  of  small 
white  flowers.  T.  S.j 

EUCN’IDA.  An  annual  belonging  to  the 
order  ZoaaacfO’,  and  often  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Microttpemia.  E.  hartonioides, 

I the  only  species,  a native  of  Mexico.whence 
I it  was  Introduced  in  1IM!I,  grows  to  the 
1 height  of  about  a foot,  with  bristly  stems, 

1 ovate,  lobed,  and  denticulated  leaves, 

I and  axillary,  very  large  yellow  flowers, 

' consisting  of  five  spreading  petals,  at  the 
Imse  of  which  is  a distinct  tuft  of  long 
golden  stamens,  exceeding  the  petals  in 
length.  The  style  Is  slender:  the  stigma 
five-furrowed,  but  not  divided  ; the  capsule 
one-celled,  containing  iluuierous  minute 
seeds.  [C.  A.  J.] 

EUrODONIA.  A Mexican  gesnerad  allied 
to  Arhimaies,  forming  a dwarf  herb,  with 
ovate  obtuse  pubescent  crenated  leaves, 
and  Iliac  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx  Is 
deeply  flve-parttal,  and  the  corolla  large, 
ventrlcose,  camipanulate  with  an  oblique 
spreading  limb;  there  arc  four  Included 
stamens,  a membranaceous  entire  glandu- 
lar ring,  and  a bllobed  stigma.  The  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  fur  the  sake  of  its  | 
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flowers.  Is  sometimes  called  Scheeria  lanata  ' 
I and  Mandirola  lanata.  [T.  M.]  ^ 

EtUX)MI8.  A genus  of  Liliaeeir,  con-  j 
I slsting  of  South  African  bulbs,  with  broad 
root-leaves,  and  a simple  raceme  of  rather 
I large  usually  greenish  flowers,  sunnounted 
by  a tuft  f)f  empty  leaf-llke  bracts,  called 
! a coma.  The  perianth  Is  six-parted  and 
j spreading,  the  stamens  Inserted  In  Its  seg- 
ments, with  the  fllaments  dilated  at  the  I 
base.  The  capsule  Is  three-winged,  the  few  { 

[ seeds  with  a hard  black  seed-coat.  Several  , 
handsome  half-hardy  species  are  In  cultl- 
1 vatlon.  (n/olwi  has  only  two  leaves  lying  ■ 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  a short  raceme  of 
pale  green  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

j ETCOSIA  ramen  Is  a terrestrial  orchid 
, of  Java,  with  a stem  about  a span  high, 

I bearing  four  to  six  ovate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minating In  a downy  spike  of  about  three 
small  flesh-coloured  flowers,  each  support- 
ed by  a long  narrow  bract.  The  plant  has 
' the  habit  of  some  Oondyera*,  but  the  In- 
I temal  structure  of  the  flower  Is  riulte  dlf- 
i ferent.  The  remarkable  thing  Is,  that  the  ■ 
j anther  Is  attached  to  a fllament  which 
j gn>ws  out  quite  distinctly  from  the  base  of 
, the  column,  whereas  In  most  orchids  the 
' anther  has  no  fllament,  but  rests  in  anlche 
I at  the  apex  of  the  column.  The  plant  Is 
! beautifully  represented  by  Blume  In  hls  , 
splendid  folio  work  on  the  orchids  of  the  , 
Indian  Archipelago.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUCRINCM.  A subgenns  of  FritiUaria, 
proposed  by  Nnttall  to  Include  a few  spe- 
I clcs  which  approach  to  Lilinm,  but  differ 
from  both  genera.  In  having  an  undivided 
stigma,  and  the  cup  formed  by  the  perianth 
segments  broadly  funnel-shaped.  The  ha- 
bit Is  that  of  PritiUaria.  The  F.  tnlipi/oUa 
from  the  Caucasus,  and  the  American  F. 
pudica,  belong  to  this  section.  [J.  T.  8.] 

I ECCROSIA.  A genus  of  stove  bulbs  of 
the  order  Amaryll idacetw.  E.  bieolnr,  the 
' only  species,  a native  of  8.  America,  has 
round  bulbs,  wide  petlolated  leaves,  and  a 
, tapering  scape,  supjmrting  an  umljcl  of 
four  or  more  vernilllon-coloured  flowers, 
which  have  an  oblique  perianth  tube,  com- 
pressed recurved  limb  segments,  and  a 
declined  cup.  abbreviated  and  rostrate  j 
almve,  and  shovel-formed  and  prolonited 
I below.  It  comes  near  Eliaena.  [T.  M.] 

ErCRYPHIA.  Agenns  of  theSt.  John's- 
wort  family,  differing  from  all  the  other 
I genera  except  Cratoxi/lon,  In  having  winged 
1 seeds,  and  from  the  latter  genus  In  Its  four 
I to  flve-leaved  calyx  being  thrown  off  In  the  I 
form  of  a cap  as  the  flower  expands.  The 
1 four  to  five  petals  are  roundish  ; the  sta-  I 
i mens  numerous  and  disposed  In  many  | 

J series  : and  the  ovary  live  to  twelve-celled, 
surmounted  with  as  many  styles  as  there 
are  cells.  The  fruits  are  little  woody  cap-  j 
sules.  The  four  known  species  are  oppo- 
site-leaved trees  or  shrubs,  two  found  In 
Tasmania,  and  two  In  Chill.  E.  BiUardierils 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  Tas- 
mania, sometimes  growing  to  sixty  or  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  covered  In  February  i 


with  an  abundance  of  white  clstus-like 
flowers,  otie  to  two  inches  across.  These 
arc  solitary  and  stalked  In  the  axils  of  the 
narrow  obtuse  leaves,  which  are  gummy 
alOTve,  and  white  underneath.  E.  pinnati-  ' 
folia,  one  of  the  Chilian  species.  Is  remark-  ! 
able  In  the  family,  as  well  as  In  the  genus,  | 
for  having  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  made  i 
up  of  two  pairs  of  smooth  serrated  leaflets,  1 
and  an  odd  one  ; the  single  white  flowers  1 
themselves  are  a good  deal  like  those  of  a | 
wild  dog-rose,  and  solitary  near  the  ends  ' 
of  the  branches.  Tlie  name  Carpodemtoa  is  : 
sometimes  given  to  the  Tasmanian  species,  | 
which  differ  from  the  Chilian  ones  In  bav-  ; 
Ing  flve-celled  fruits.  [A.  A.  B.]  j 


ECCTCLA.  A genus  of  Pnhjgonacea,  : 
allied  to  Eriogmum,  having  the  plicate  l 
coloured  perianth  salver-shaped,  the  three 
outcrdlvlslonsdlverglngandorhlcular,and  : 
the  three  inner  linear  oblong,  forming  a 
cylinder.  The  flowers  are  yellow  or  pur-  , 
pie.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Rocky  I 
^fountains.  [J.  T.  8.]  | 

EI'DESMTA.  A handsome  Swan  River  I 
myrtaceous  shrub.  The  branches  arc  four-  ‘ 
cornered,  with  lance-shaped  thick  leaves  ; : 
the  flowers  red,  disposed  In  umbels,  with  ‘ 
four-parted  stamens,  united  Into  four  hun- 
dles : capsule  four-celled.  E.  telrngona  Is  ; 
In  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.]  1 

EUDIANTHE.  A section  of  bycAnfs,  com-  i 
prising  those  species  which  have  the  calyx  \ 
tube  contracted  at  the  top.  The  pretty 
lilac-flowered  L.  Cali-i-oaa,  which  Is  often 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  annual,  under 
the  name  of  Viscaria,  belongs  to  this  sec- 
tion. [J.  T.  8.] 

ECDOXIA.  Peruvian  herbs  belonging  to 
Genlumarnr,  with  large  handsome  drooping 
flowers.  In  a terminal  i>anlcle.  They  have 
a bell-shapid  membranous  calyx  ; a bell- 
shaped flve-cleft  corolla,  having  the  seg- 
ments convolute  liefore  expansion;  and 
the  fllaments  of  the  stamens  are  channelled 
on  the  Inner  surfaee.  Ovary  two-eelled, 
two-valved  ; stigma  sessile,  with  two  di- 
lated revolute  segments.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EFFR.XGIA.  A genus  separated  from  ; 
Barlaia  mainly  on  account  of  the  structure 
of  its  seeds,  which  are  ‘slightly  angular, 
very  minute,  crenate-ribbed,  the  hilum  i 
basal.'  E.  viaensa,  an  erect  uiibnanched 
annual  with  viscid  foliage  and  yellow 
flewers,  not  uncommon  In  marshy  ground 
In  the  west  of  England  and  some  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  Is  the  same  as  ; 
Bartaia  viacoaa.  [C.  A.  J.3 


ECFRAISE.  (Fr.)  Eupkraaiaojflcinalia. 

EITGEXIA.  A genus  of  3fprtace<r,  com- 
prising several  trees  orshrubs.forthemost 
part  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Tlic  flowers  are  placed  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  white,  with  a four-part- 
ed calyx,  four  petals,  and  numerous  sta- 
mens. The  berry  is  crowned  by  the  calyx, 
one  or  two-celled,  and  contains  one  or  two 
sei'ds. 

The  most  important  species  Is  £.Pim«n(a, 
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which  furnishes  Allspice.  This  consists  of 
the  fruits  gathered  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Allspice  tree 
is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  Jar 
maim,  where  the  trees  are  planted  in  rows 
called  pimento  walks  ; the  produce  is  some- 
times very  large.  The  Allspice  or  Pimento 
berries  of  commerce  are  of  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  of  a dark  colour,  and  surmounted 
by  the  remains  of  the  calyx.  The  odour 
and  flavour  are  supposed  to  resemble  a 
combination  of  those  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  hence  the  name  allspice ; they 
are  due  to  a volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained 
by  distillation.  Allspice  is  largely  used  for 
flavouring  purposes,  being  cheap.  The  oil 
is  occasionally  employed  as  a carminative. 

Many  of  the  species  yield  agreeably 
tasting  fruits,  such  as  E.  cauliflora,  which 
furnishes  the  Jabuticaba  fruits  of  Brazil, 
described  as  being  of  the  size  of  a Reen- 
gage, and  very  refreshing ; it  is  cultivated 
In  some  parts  of  Brazil.  The  Rose  Apples 
of  the  East  are  the  produce  of  E.  malac- 
censis  and  E.  Jambos.  E.  Ugni,  a native  of 
Chill,  has  lately  been  Jiitroduced  into  En- 
glish gardens,  where  it  is  at  least  as  hardy 
as  its  near  ally,  the  myrtle.  Its  fruit  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Chili.  Those  gro^vn  in 
this  country  are  glossy  black  when  ripe, 
and  have  an  agreeable  flavour  and  per- 
fume. Numerous  other  species  are  grown 
either  for  their  handsome  foliage  or  for 
their  flowers.  E.  lAtma  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EUKYLTSTA  Spruceana,  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  is  described  as  a tree 
attaining  the  height  of  fifty  to  seventy 
feet,  with  bark  which  scales  off  like  that  of 
the  plane  tree ; its  flowers  show  it  to  bo 
one  of  the  Cinchonacece.  The  flower  buds 
are  at  first  enclosed  within  membranous 
bracts,  which  ultim.ately  fall  off;  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  Is  scarcely  developed ; the 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  shorty  Its  limb 
divided  into  six  to  eight  lobes,  and  its 
throat  lined  with  dense  hairs ; stigmas 
two.  Fruit  a capsule,  dividing  into  two  ; 
pieces,  the  seeds  winged.  CM.  T.  M.]  j 

EULOBUS.  A Californian  annual,  with  ' 
narrow  leaves,  and  rather  large  white  t 
flowers  often  tinged  with  red,  constituting  | 
a genus  of  Onagracete,  distinguished  from 
(Enothera  chiefly  by  its  long  slender 
linear  capsules  incompletely  divided  into 
four  cells. 

EULOPHIA.  A numerous  genus  of 
epiphytal  or  terrestrial  orchids,  natives  of  | 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  oc-  1 
curring  in  greatest  numbers  at  the  Cape.  ' 
They  have  either  pseudobulbs  with  one  or 
tw’oleaveSjOr  tuberous  rhizomes  of  the  size  ! 
of  potatos  or  larger,  with  the  leaves  and  j 
flower-scapes  arising  laterally  from  near  i 
the  base.  The  leaves  are  grassy,  or  lance- 
shaped  and  plaited  ; and  the  flower-scapes 
either  simple  or  branched,  bearing  few  or 
many  flowers,  which  seldom  exceed  an  inch  i 
in  diameter,  the  prevailing  colour  being 
yellow.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
equal ; the  lip  pouched  or  spurred,  with  an 


entire  or  trilobed  limb,  bearded  or  crested 
in  the  middle ; the  column  with  atermlnal 
helmet-shaped  anther-case,  enclosing  the 
two  pollen  masses  with  their  verj*  short 
caudicle,  attached  to  a rather  large  diverg- 
ing gland.  A few  of  the  species  have  been 
in  cultivation.  Cyrtopera^  Galmndra,  and 
Zygopetalvm,  have  all  been  referred  to  this 
genus  by  Dr.  Blume.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUMORPHIA.  The  name  of  a pretty 
little  South  African  bush  of  the  composite 
family,  nearly  related  to,  and  having 
flower-heads  like  those  of  the  chamomile. 
It  differs,  however,  in  the  achenes,  which 
arc  four  or  flve-angled,  and  destitute  of 
pappus.  The  leaves  also  are  very  different, 
being  minute,  heath-like,  and  closely 
packed  on  the  twigs,  which  are  terminated 
by  three  white-rayed  flower-heads.  The 
plant  was  first  gathered  by  Mr.  Drege,  a 
collector  In  South  Africa,  and  Is  named 
after  him  E.  Dregeana.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUONTMUS.  The  Spindle-tree,  a com- 
mon hedge  shrub  or  small  tree,  better 
known  among  mechanics  by  the  names 
Dogwood,  Pegwood,  Skewerwood,  and 
Prickwood.  It  may  be  discriminated  in 
summer  by  its  ovate  lanceolate  shining 
leaves,  and  by  its  small  pale  green  flowers, 
each  composed  of  four  petals,  issuing 
cross-wise  from  a whitish  disk.  These  are 
home  two  to  five  together  on  a stalk  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  succeeded 
by  top-shaped  seed-vessels  of  three  blunt 
lobes,  and  as  many  cells,  each  containing 
a solitarj'  seed.  Towards  autumn  these 
become  more  conspicuous  among  the 
leaves  (now  turning  yellow)  by  their  as- 
suming a pink  hue : and  when  the  tree  has 
entirely  lost  its  foliage,  they  are  highly 
ornamental.  Each  of  the  lobes  of  the 
capsule,  which  has  by  this  time  acquired  a 
bright  rose-coloured  hue,  opens  at  the  pro- 
jecting angle,  and  discloses  the  seed  wrap- 
ped in  an  orange-coloured  arillus.  The 
foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  Spindle- 
tree  are  poisonous,  but  the  last  are  some- 
times used  as  a dye.  The  wood,  which  is 
of  a light  yellow  hue,  being  strong,  com- 
pact, and  easily  worked,  is  applied  to  many 
useful  purposes.  ‘Bkewers,  pegs  for  shoes, 
spindles,  toothjdcks,’  readily  suggest  the 
derivation  of  its  various  names.  The 
charcoal  made  from  the  young  shoots  is 
also  much  approved  by  artists  for  its 
smoothness,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  erased.  Among  foreign  species 
cultivated  in  British  gardens,  E.  latifolius 
is  the  handsomest,  from  its  broad  shining 
leaves  and  its  large  red  pendulous  seed- 
vessels,  with  orange-coloured  seeds,  which, 
when  the  capsules  open,  are  highly  orna- 
mental. E.  japonicHS  is  an  evergreen 
species  with  rounded  ovate-toothed  leaves. 
French,  Fusain ; German,  SpindeWaum. 

EUPATOIRE  D’AVICENNE.  (Pr.)  Eu- 

patorium  cannabinum.  — DE  MESU;^. 
Achillea  Ageratum. 

EUPATORITJM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
CompoHiUBt  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
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hiTh.iceoui  plant<4.  The  siwcles  a*rree  In 
I hnvinff  all  the  florets  tubular,  perfect,  and 
I furnished  with  a loiiff  l»raiiched  style,  and 
I In  colour  either  purple,  idnk,  nr  white. 

: never  yellow.  They  are  mustly  natives  of 
' America;  hut  one  sj»erles,  E.  cannubinum^ 
Hemp  Aprlmony,  a tall  plant  with  un- 
j branched  stems,  downy  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal crowded  corymbs  of  dull  pale  pur- 
plish flowers.  Inhabits  watery  places  and 
damp  hedf^es  in  Britain.  E.perfoliaUimh^  \ 
1 some  reputation  In  Amcrb^a  as  a tonic  | 
I stimulant,  and  is  administered  in  the  form  j 
! of  a decoction  of  the  leaves  ; It  is  era* 
i ployed  also  as  a remedy  in  Intermittent 
fevers.  French  EupaUAre  ; German  Afr-  i 
I kr(nd.  [('.  A.  J.]  I 

I The  leaves  of  E.  glMtinosum  have  lH*en  ; 
I considered  to  be  the  Matlco  of  the  Peru-  I 
viatis.  a substance  that  is  used  as  a styptic  < 
and  for  other  medicinal  purposes.  It  Is  I 
possible  that  more  than  one  plant  bears  j 
the  name  Matico,  but  the  leaves  brought  I 
to  this  country  under  that  name  arc  those 
ii  ot  Artanthe  elongaia,  CM.T.  M.] 

j EUPETALITM.  A genus  of  begonlads, 
represented  by  undershrubs  found  in  Peru. 
Tlie  stamlnate  flowers  have  four,  and  tire 
pistillate  from  five  to  eight  sepals.  There 
are  four  species.  The  name  Is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  ch  well  or  good,  and 
talon  a petal,  In  allusion  to  the  character  of 
the  sepals.  The  species  were  formerly  in- 
cluded under  Begonia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EUPHORBIACE.E.  (P»e?«ia7iW«p,  TVeicf- 
' accfVf  Spurgetofrrts.)  A natural  order  of 
f nionochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  typical  of 
j Lindley’s  eiiphorbial  alliance  of  diclinous 
I Exogens.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 

I with  opposite  or  alternate  often  stipulate 
leaves,  and  involucrate  incomplete  sonie- 
I times  achlnmydeous  flowers.  Perianth 
' when  present  Inferior,  lobed,  with  glaiidu- 
i lar  scaly  or  pt^talold  appendages  ; stamens 
I definite  or  Indefinite,  separate  or  united 
I in  one  or  more  bundles.  Ovary  one  two 
three  or  more  celled ; ovules  one  or  two. 
Fruit  usually  of  three  carpels,  which  sepa- 
. rate  in  an  clastic  manner,  sometimes  fleshy 
, and  not  oinmlng;  seeds  with  albumen,  I 
and  often  an  aril;  embryo  with  asui>erior 
radicle.  The  plants  alxjund  in  equinoctial  , 
America ; they  are  also  found  In  North  ! 
America,  Africa,  India,  and  Europe.  Tliey 
are  generally  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  | 
contain  much  milky  juice.  Some  yield  | 
starch,  others  oils  and  caoutchouc.  Enphor-  • 
bia  Lathtjrie,t\ui  caper  spurge,  has  purgative  ' 
seeds,  and  a resinous  matter  having  similar  , 
qualities  is  procured  from  other  species,  ' 
such  as  E.  offleinarumt  antiquorum  and  canor 
riensis.  Cattimandoo,  a kind  of  caoutchouc, 
is  got  from  another  species  In  India,  Castor 
oil  Is  procured  from  Iticinus  eommunU 
seeds;  croton  oil  from  those  of  Croton  TSg- 
Hum.  The  seeds  of  Jatropha  Curcoa,  or 
physic-nut, are  purgatives.  .StiUingia  sebi/era 
is  the  tallow  tree  of  Chlua—the  fatty  matter 
being  procured  from  the  fruit.  Dyes  are 
supplied  by  Crozophora  tinctorifit  the  turn- 
sole, and  Bottlcra  tinctorial  the  latter  plant 
also  yields  kamlla,  a powder  from  Its  cap- 


I sule,  used  for  wonns.  Teak  is  yielded  by 
j OUtfiiUiia  a/ricana;  cnoutchonc\ty  Siphonia 
I lutea,  brevifolia,  branliensin^  and 

' Spniceana  ; and  the  )>oisonous  maiichlneel 
by  liippomanc  Mancinella.  Janipha  Manihoi 
i)T  Manihot  furnishes  cassava  and 

taplt)ca,  which  consist  of  the  starchy  matter 
from  its  root.  Aleuriten  triloba  yie]ils  choe 
oil  ; Anisophgllum  laurinum  bears  an  acid 
fruit  called  monkey-apple  in  Sierra  Leone.  ; 
CoUiguajaodori/era  hasi>eculiar  jumping  or 
m»>vlTig  seeds,  owing  to  their  becoming  the  . 
bahiUitioii  of  the  larva  of  an  insect.  B<jx-  1 
wood  is  the  produce  of  linxus  eempert'ircTut.  | 
Ilura  rrcyjjbiws.ihe  sandbox  tree,  has  a fruit  , 
consisting  of  numerous  carjads  which,  i 
when  dry,  separate  with  a loud  rc|M)rt.  j 
Species  of  /?ap)iorl>m  abound  in  Africa,  and  I 
some  of  them  attain  a height  of  tlilrty  or  : 
forty  feet,  w ith  a diameter  of  two  feet  at  ] 
the  base  of  the  stem.  There  are  230  knowTi  , 
genera,  and alM)ut  2, floo  s|>ecie8.  Examples:  , 
Euphorbia,  Hum,  Mcrcurialis,  Acalppha,  ' 
Siphonia,  Jatropha,  Ricinus,  Andrachne,  ^ 
Xylophylla,  Phylla^Uhua.  [J.  H.  B.]  | 

EUPHORBIA.  The  Spurge  genus,  which  ■ 
gives  its  name  to  the  order  Euphorbiacerr, 
comprises  a ver)'  inrge  number  of  species  ' 
distributed  throughout  almost  the  whole  , 
world,  and  varj  ing  exceedingly  In  general  1 
or  outward  appearance,  but  corresponding 
closely  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers.  | 
All  have  to  a greater  or  less  extent  amdky  ' 

' juice.  In  the  tcmi>crate  regions  of  the  i 
northern  hemisphere  the  species  are  for  ! 

' the  most  part  herbaceous;  In  warmer  1 
counlries,  especially  those  of  the  southern  ■ 
hemisphere,  they  have  a shrubby  or  even 
tree-like  habit.  Many  of  the  South  African 
kinds,  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries, 
possess  succulent  spiny  leafless  stems 
like  Cacti.  V'lirlable  as  Is  the  appearance 
of  these  plants  as  regards  their  stems  and 
i leaves,  their  flow’ors  are  all  arranged  on 
j the  same  plan.  The  flowers  are  monopcioua, 

' collected  Intohetids,  surrounded  by  bracts 
! constituting  an  inveducre;  those  flower- 
heads  are  placed  in  umbels  variouslybranch- 
ed  raggregated  into  clusters  round  the  top 
i of  the  stem.  The  Involucre  Is  more  or 
less  cup-shaped,  four  or  five-toothed,  the 
lolies  or  teeth  alternating  with  a number  j 
of  glands  of  various  form.  'Within  the 
Involucre  are  a number  of  stamens  sur-  I 
rounding  a stalked  ovary,  hence  giving  the  | 
appearance  of  a single  flower ; but  this  is  ; 
mu  really  so,  as  each  stamen  represents  a t 
single  male  flt»wer,  because  It  Is  jointed  In  I 
the  middle,  and  has  at  its  base  a separate  1 
scale.  There  are  really  several  monan- 
drous  male  flower.s  .surrounding  a central 
stalked  female,  which  latter  consists  of 
a three-celled  ovarj*,  with  a three-cleft  , 
stylo.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  single*  , 
seeded  carpels.  ' 

A comparatively  small  number  of  kinds 
are  cultivated  in  thU  country,  either  for  ' 
their  beauty  or  as  objects  of  curiosity  : 
of  the  former  E.  pvnicea,  E.  cplendens^ 
E.fvlgena,  E.  vmnifoHa,  {ind  E.  Bojeri  may 
be  mentloneo.  These  are  all  remarkable 
i for  tlw  brilliant  scarlet  colour  of  the  bracts 
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of  the  involucre,  and  aa  they  flower  in 
winter  time  and  remain  long  in  bloom, 
they  are  deservedly  great  favourites. 

Those  cultivated  for  their  singular  and 
grotesque  appearance  are  such  as  have  suc- 
culent prickly  cactus-like  stems,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  without  leaves.  Among 
the  best  known  are  J?.  grandidens,  a tall- 
growing  kind,  sending  out  whorls  of 
branches  like  those  of  a candelabrum ; E. 
ojjicinarnm,  E.antiqnorum^  and  E.canari- 
emis,  all  somewhat  similar;  E.  HystriXt 
which  has  long  spines  and  lance-shaped 
leaves  at  the  top  part  of  the  stem,  the 
lower  portion  being  destitute  of  them  ; and 
E.  meloformis,  a dwarf  species,  in  shape 
like  a melon  or  an  Echinocartiui,  but  with- 
out spines.  Several  of  them  are  so  like  cac- 
tuses that  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
them,  especially  as  tiie  flowers  are  com- 
paratively rarely  seen;  a slight  punctnre 
with  a pin  or  the  point  of  a knife  will, 
however,  immediately  decide  the  matter, 
as,  should  the  plant  be  a Euphorbia,  a 
milky  fluid  will  ooze  out. 

In  some  districts  the  succulent  Spurges 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  as  they 
are  able  to  thrive  where  little  else  can 
grow.  Thus  in  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Teneriffe  E.  canariensia  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  arid  rocky  districts.  Pro- 
fessor Sraythe  speaks  of  this  plant  as  at- 
taining a height  of  ten  or  more  feet,  while 
the  branches  spread  on  all  sides  over 
twenty  feet.  The  stems  are  erect,  stiff, 
leafless,  prlsmoidal  and  ill-favoured,  ‘the 
product  of  light  and  raw  heat,  salt  land,- 
and  no  shade  or  genial  moisture.’  In  some 
parts  of  South  Africa,  too,  the  tall  columnar 
species  constitute  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape—^,  grandidens  for 
one,  being  said  to  attain  a height  of 
thirty  feet  and  upwards. 

The  milky  juice,  which  forms  one  of  the 
constant  characteristics  of  these  plants, 
contains  active  medicinal  properties. 
Hence  in  all  countries  where  they  grow, 
some  of  them  hav’c  been,  or  are,  employed 
medicinally.  The  most  important  of  them 
for  this  purpose  are  some  of  the  succulent 
ones,  which  furnish  the  drug  known  as 
Euphorblum.  The  exact  kind  which  sui>- 
plies  this  resinous  substance  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  E.  carMriensis,  E.  ojfflcina- 
myn,  E.  antiquornm,  and  E.  tetragona  have 
all  been  mentioned.  In  commerce  Eu- 
phorbium  exists  in  the  form  of  small 
irregular  yellowish  lumps,  pierced  with 
oneor  more  holes.in  whichare often  found 
the  remains  of  the  prickles  of  the  stem 
fronj  which  the  resin  exuded.  The  drug 
is  procured  from  Barbary,  w’here  the 
natives  are  said  to  make  incisions  into  the 
branches,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
milky  juice  exudes.  Thisis  so  acrid,  that  it 
excoriates  the  hand  when  applied  to  it. 
The  juice  is  allowed  to  dry  and  harden  on 
the  stem,  and  after  a time  the  lumps  fall 
off  and  are  collected  with  caution,  the 
collectors  being  obliged,  says  Mr.  Jackson 
in  his  account  of  Morocco,  to  tie  a cloth 
over  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  to  prevent 
the  small  dusty  particles  from  annoying 


them,  as  they  produce  incessant  sneezing. 
Euphorbium  is  an  intensely  acrid  sub- 
stance, which  severely  affects  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  lungs  of  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  drug  in  its  powdered 
state.  If  the  greatest  precautions  be  not 
taken.  It  is  said  also  to  induce  delirium. 
From  its  violent  action,  it  is  now  rarely  if 
ever  used  in  medicine,  but  it  was  employed 
ns  an  emetic,  purgative,  etc.,  and  externally 
as  a rubefacient. 

The  natives  of  India  are  said  to  use  the 
juice  of  E.  antiqyiornm  as  an  external  ai>- 
l>lIcatlon  in  rheumatism  and  neuralgia, 
and  when  diluted  as  a purgative.  E.Xivulia 
i.s  used  for  similar  purpo.ses.  The  juice  of 
E.  heptagona  and  other  African  species  is 
employed  by  the  natives  to  poison  their 
arrow’s,  while  the  same  purpose  Is  effected 
In  Bnizil  by  the  juice  of  E.  cotini/olia ; that 
of  E.  Ugulana  is  u.sed  in  India  for  the 
removal  of  w’arts ; the  root,  moreover,  of 
the  Indian  species  first  named  is  em- 
ployed both  internally  and  externally  in 
cases  of  snake-bite.  So  also  many  of  the 
leafy  species  in  which  the  stem  is  not 
fleshy,  are  considered  valuable  as  purga- 
tives in  many  parts  of  the  w'orld.  Others 
are  esteemed  for  the  cure  (>f  syphilis ; while 
some  arc  employed  to  poison  fish.  E. 
hiberna  Is  said  to  have  been  used  In  Ireland 
for  this  purpose.  The  roots  of  some  species 
are  emetic,  such  as  those  ofE.  Gerardiana, 
as  well  as  those  of  E.  Pithyusa  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  of  E.  Ipecacuanha  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  they 
are  apt  to  produce  dangerous  purging.  Nor 
are  astringent  and  aromatic  properties 
wanting,  for  E.  thymifolia,  an  Indian  plant, 
has  these  qualities,  as  also  E.  hyperici/olia, 
a native  of  tropical  America. 

The  poisonous  principle  pervading  these 
plants  is  more  or  less  dissipated  by  heat, 
and  hence  we  hear  of  a few  of  them  fonn- 
Ing  articles  of  diet ; thus  E.  edulis  is  men- 
tioned as  a potherb,  so  also  A’,  halsamifera: 
the  juice  too  of  the  latter  is  said  when 
concentrated  (by  beat?)  to  famish  an 
edible  jelly,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  the  Canary  Islands ; and  Berthollet  even 
mentions  the  natives  of  Teneriffe  .as  being 
in  the  habit  of  removing  the  bark  from 
E.  canariensia,  and  then  sucking  the  inner 
portion  of  the  stem,  in  order  to  quench 
their  thirst.  This  is  indeed  not  so  impro- 
bable as  at  first  appears,  as  it  is  the  limpid 
w’atery  ascending  sap  which  is  taken,  while 
the  acrid  milky  descending  sap  is  removed 
with  the  rind  of  the  tree,  which  It  perco- 
lates. The  juice  of  E.  Cattimandoo,  a 
native  of  the  Madnis  presidency,  fur- 
nishes caoutchouc  of  a quality  which  is 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  be  put  to  a variety 
of  uses  ; some  of  it  was  favourably  reported 
on  in  the  Jury  Reports  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  Dr.  Wight,  in  his  leones 
Plantartan  India:  orientaUs,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Elliot  : — * The  milk  is  obtained  by  cutting 
off  the  branches,  when  it  flows  freely.  It 
is  collected  and  boiled  on  the  spot,  at  which 
time  it  is  very  elastic,  but  after  being 
formed  into  cakes  or  cylinders,  it  becomes 
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resinous  or  brittle.  In  which  state  it  is  , 
sold  in  tile  bazaars,  and  employed  as  a 
cement  for  flilng  knives  into  bandies,  and 
other  similar  purposes,  which  are  effected 
by  heating  it.  It  is  also  employed  medi- 
cinally as  an  outward  application  In  cases 
of  rheumatism.  The  gum  has  not  the  valu- 
able  property,  like  gutta  perctia,  of  being 
ductile  at  all  times.  It  can  be  moulded  to 
any  shape  when  first  boiled,  but  as  far  as 
we  know  not  afterwards,  though  some 
plan  may  be  found  for  rendering  It  sub- 
sefiuently  pliable.’  Dr.  Wight  furtlier 
remarks  that  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a fire  or  lamp  It  rapidly  softens,  and  be- 
comes as  adhesive  to  the  hand  as  shoe- 
maker’s wax,  but  when  soaked  for  some 
time  in  warm  water,  it  slowly  softens, 
liecomes  pliable  and  plastic,  and  in  that 
state  takes  any  required  form.  Another 
of  the  Indian  species,  E.  TimmlU,  Is  fre- 
quently used  in  Coromandel,  for  making 
hedges,  as  animals  for  the  most  part  will 
not  touch  It,  though  goats  will  eat  it  In 
spite  of  the  acrid  juice,  which  latter  is  used 
medicinally  by  the  natives.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  Milk  Hedge.  EphospAorea derives 
the  name  from  the  fact  of  its  sap  emitting 
a phosphorescent  light  on  a warm  night 
in  the  Brazilian  forests.  There  are  several 
British  species,  which  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  acrid  properties  so  general  in  this 
group.  [M.T.  M.j 

EUPHORBIALES.  One  of  Lindley’s  al- 
liances, including  Eiiphorbuncea,  and  a tew 
small  related  groups. 

EtrPHORBlDM.  A gum  resin  obtained 
from  certain  succulent  species  of  Euphor- 

I bia. 

\ EUPHRASIA.  TTie  Eye-bright  Is  a small 

I annual  belonging  to  tlie  Scrophiilariacetr, 

I distinguished  by  a tubular  four-cleft  calyx, 
a two-llpi)ed  corolla,  the  upper  Up  two- 
lobed,  the  lower  th  ree-lobed,  and  an  oblong 
compressed  capsule,  containing  numerous 
pendulous  ribbed  seeds.  Eye-bright  is  a 
common  plant  In  heaths  and  dry  mea- 
dews,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  to 
twelve  inches,  with  small  sessile  leaves 
arranged  in  opposite  pairs,  and  several 
fiowers  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
white  spotted  with  yellow  and  purple. 
From  the  frequent  mention  of  Euphrasy 
by  the  poets,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  held  in  high  repute  for  Its  medi- 
cal virtues,  a view  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  statements  of  the  old  herbalists,  who 
recommended  its  use  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  in  powder  and  in  decoction,  for 
complaints  of  the  eyes.  It  is  still  a rustic 
remedy  as  an  eye-water,  but  is  said  by 
some  to  bo  Injurious  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. French,  Eu/raiee  ; German,  Augen- 
trost.  [C.  A.  J.j 

EUPHROSTXE.  A genus  of  Uompoiffo’, 
composed  of  two  annual  Mexican  weeds, 
which  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  have  alternate  twice  or  thrice  pinnatl- 
sected  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
little  white  flower-heads,  each  about  the 
size  of  a pea.  The  flowers  have  much  re- 


semblance to  Ambrosia,  but  differ  in  hay-  I 
Ing  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  same  i 
capitulum.  [A.A.B.]  | 

EDPLOCA.  A North  American  genus  of  i 
Bhretiacece,  probably  not  distinct  from  i 
Messerschmidlia,  and  consisting  of  herbs 
fumislied  with  rough  leaves,  and  funnel-  ' 
shaped  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.]  I 

EUPOMATIA.  A genus  of  laurel-like 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  eastern  extratro- 
: pical  parts  of  New  Holland.  It  forms  at 
I present  a kind  of  botanical  puzzle,  being 
I evidently  allied  to  Anonacetr,  and  yet  dif- 
\ ferlng  very  materially  from  the  other  I 
i genera  of  that  family.  E.  tavrifvlia  was  ' 
1 discovered  by  the  late  Rol>ert  Brown,  and 
though  it  is  cultivated  in  conservatories,  it  , 
has  not  produced  its  flowers.  The  stamens  ' 
are  perigy  nous,  and  the  inner  ones  sterile,  i 
petal-like;  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  co-  | 
hcrent  with  the  ovaries,  while  the  limb 
separates  by  a transverse  silt,  like  a lid,  I 
from  the  tube.  In  these  flowers  the  ac-  ! 
cess  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas  appears 
to  be  completely  cut  off  by  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  Intenial  barren 
petal-like  stamens;  but  the  communica- 
tion is  restored,  says  the  learned  botanist 
who  first  descrll)cd  the  plant,  by  certain 
minute  insects  eating  the  petal-Ilke  fila- 
ments, while  the  antherlferous  stamens, 
which  are  either  expanded  or  reflected, 
and  appear  to  be  even  slightly  Irritable, 
remain  untouched.  Recently  a second 
species  has  been  discovered,  and  named 
by  Dr.  Mueller  E.  Bennettii,  in  compliment 
to  Dr.  Bennett,  the  well-known  Australian 
naturalist.  This  species  has  produced 
flowers  In  this  country,  and  is  figured  in 
the  Botanical  liagaztne  (t.  4848),  under  the 
name  of  E.  laurma,  its  distinctness  from 
that  species  nut  having  been  at  first  de- 
tected. [M.  T.  M.] 

EUPTEEia  A sectional  name  applied 
i by  Agardh  to  the  normal  forms  of  Pteris, 

, as  distinguished  from  the  groups  repre- 
sented by  P.  aquilina  and  Lilnbruchia  ves- 
\ pertilionis.  It  is  applied  by  Newman  as  a 
I generic  name  to  the  common  Bracken, 

: Pteris  aquilina. 

I EU  ROTl.A.  A genus  of  Chenopodiaeeo’, 
foiiiidin  Russiaand Sll>eria, and  consisting 
of  annuals  with  numerous  branches,  nar- 
row entire  leaves,  and  male  flowers  four 
or  five  together  at  the  apices  of  small 
branches.  The  female  flowers  are  solitary 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  with  the  fruiting 
perianth  llmh  growing  out  in  the  shape  of 
I two  horns.  [J.T.  8.] 

EURYA.  A genus  of  Temstrumiacecr, 
composed  of  a number  of  evergreen 
shrubs  or  small  trees  found  in  India, 
China,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  one  spe- 
! cies  extending  to  theFeejee  Islands.  Their 
I very  minute  and  unisexual  flowers,  toge- 
ther with  their  small  berried  fruits,  serve 
I to  distinguish  them.  The  leaves  are  not 
I unlike  those  of  the  tea  plant, and  the  small 
I white  flowers  are  arranged  in  Imndles  in 
I their  axils.  [A.A.BJ 
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EUUYALE.  Before  the  discover>'  of  the 
Victoria  regia,  the  Indian  aquatic  herb 
bearing  the  above  name  took  rank,  per- 
liap!!,  as  the  noblest  aquatic  plant  in  cul- 
tivation, at  least  as  to  Its  leaves,  which 
are  much  like  those  of  the  rieforio,  but 
smaller,  of  a circular  form,  with  very  pro- 
minent and  spiny  veins  on  the  rich  purple 
under-surface : the  upia'r  surface  being 
covered  with  rounded  eminences,  and  of 
a dark  green  colour ; aiid  the  size  varying 
from  one  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
j flowers  are  stalked,  and  have  a calyx  which 
Isadherentbelowto  theovary,  but  above  it 
is  divided  Into  four  segments;  the  whole 
1 outer  surface  of  this  calyx  is  covered  with 
i strong  spines ; the  petals  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  smaller  than  the  calyx,  and  of  a 
1 purple  colour ; the  stamens  numerous,  de- 
1 tacbed,  all  fertile.  Fruit  a round  many- 
seeded  berry,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  By  these  characters  Euryale  Is 
distinguished  from  Victoria:  both  belong 
to  the  Ngmphaacea.  E.  ferox  Is  a native 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal  and  other 
I quarters  of  India,  where  also  It  Is  frequent- 
I ly  cultivated.  Its  seeds  are  floury,  and 
1 after  being  baked  in  sand  are  eaten  by 
theiiatlves.  The  Hindoo  physicians, more- 
over, say  that  they  possess  medicinal  vir- 
tues. The  plant  Is  also  grown  in  China 
for  the  sake  of  Its  seeds.  CM.  T.  M.] 

EURYBIA.  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  the  composite  family, conflned  to  Austra- 
lia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  and  num- 
bering upwards  of  sixty  species.  In  many 
' resja'cts  It  Is  allied  to  Aster  of  the  northern 
; hemisphere,  but  the  flower-heads  do  not 
contain  nearly  so  many  florets.  The  genus 
Olearia  Is  their  closest  relationship,  but 
there  the  pappus  is  double,  while  here  It  Is 
i single.  They  are  very  variable  In  appear- 
ance, some  being  large  trees,  others 
heath-like  shrubs;  and  the  dalsy-llkc  flower- 
heads  arc  either  solitary  or  numerous  and 
panlcled  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

The  stiver-leaved  Musk  tree,  E.  argo- 
phylln.  Is  a Tasmanian  plant,  attaining  a 
height  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  with 
a girth  of  three  feet.  It  Is  often  seen  In  j 
greenhouses  as  a shrub,  where  It  is  cul-  ■ 
tivated  for  the  musky  odour  of  its  leaves. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard  and  takes  a ] 
good  polish.  The  larger-leaved  species,  , 
which  are  chiefly  conflned  to  New  Zealand  j 
and  Tasmania,  are  much  like  this  In  ap- 
pearance. The  smaller-leaved  ones  are 
more  common  on  the  cimtinent.  Amongst 
these  latter  Is  E.  Dampieri,  found  In  great 
abundance  by  Dampicr  on  one  of  the  is- 
lands on  the  north-west  co.ast,  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  called  by  him  Rose- 
mary, from  Its  resemblance  to  that  plant. 
The  name  Daisy-tree  Is  given  to  E.  l>rata 
In  Tasmania.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  stars  in  Greek 
mythology.  [A.  A.  B.) 

EURYCLF.a  A genus  of  amaryllids,  of 
the  pancratiform  group,  found  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  In  New  Holland. 
The  bulbs  are  ovate  ; the  leaves  are  broad 
and  pcttolated;  and  the  scape,  which 


scarcely  precedes  the  leaves,  supports  a 
m.any-flowered  umbel  of  flowers,  of  which 
the  tube  is  cylindrical,  the  limb  regular, 
with  equal  segments,  and  the  cup  fre- 
quently imperfect.  E.  antboruennie  is  a 
stove  bulb.  E.  austrolaeica,  or  Cvniiing- 
hami,  a smaller  species  from  Australia,  is 
called  the  Brisbane  Lily.  [T.  M.] 

EtJRYCOMA.  A genus  of  shrubs  from 
Sumatra,  referred  by  Planchon  to  the  Si-  i 
marubacetr.  The  leaves  are  compound,  and 
clustered  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ; ^ 
the  flowers  are  panlcled,  of  a purple  colour, 

I and  on  some  plants  unisexual,  on  others 
l>erfect.  E.  longifolia  Is  stated  to  be  a ' 
valuable  febrifuge.  [M.  T.  M.J  j 

I EURYLOBIUM.  A genus  of  StUbacetr,  ‘ 

■ a family  of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons,  con- 
I sisting  of  shrubs  furnished  with  rough  11- 
! near  leaves ; and  flowers  of  which  the  calyx 
: Is  flve-toothed,  the  corolla  tubular,  flve- 
cleft,  its  two  upper  lobes  larger  and  con- 
' nate,  the  tul>e  hairy  within,  and  the  sta- 
mens four.  E.  SCTT«lflli<m,theonly  species 
which  Is  known,  Isanativeof  South  Africa.  1 
[J.  H.  B.3  i 

EURYNEMA.  A small  annual  Arabian 
plant  belonging  to  the  Zygophyltacece.  The 
flowers  are  on  long  stalks,  which  are  bent 
In  the  middle;  stamens  five,  their  flla- 
I ments  dilated  at  the  base,  shorter  than 
the  anthers;  ovary  on  a short  stalk,  with 
several  ovules  in  each  of  its  live  com- 
partments. Fruit  capsular.  [M.  T.  M.j 

EDRYOPS.  A genus  of  Compnsita,  near-  ■ 
ly  allied  to  Seneeio,  but  differing  in  the  I 
nature  of  the  Involucre,  which  Is  com- 
post of  one  series  of  scales  having  their 
margins  more  or  less  united,  so  that  the  , 
Involucre  has  the  appearance  of  a uwithed 
cup ; while  in  Scnecio  the  scales  are  free. 
The  hairs  of  the  short  woolly  pappus  are 
curiously  bent  In  a zig-zag  manner,  and 
their  outer  row  Is  often  deflexed.  Ofabout 
thirty  known  species,  one  Is  found  in 
Arabia,  another  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  re- 
mainder In  S.  Africa.  They  are  handsome 
often  resinous  under-shrubs,  very  variable 
in  appearance,  some  having  the  leaves  j 
smooth  undivided  plne-Ilke,  while  In  others  ' 
they  are  wedge-shaped  and  toothed,  and  In 
a goodly  number  are  pinnately-lobed  and 
cut.  The  yellow-rayed  flower-heads  are 
small  disposed  In  corymbs,  or  large  and  r 
solitary.  E.  speeiotistimtit  la  called  Resin- 
bush  by  the  colonists,  because  of  a gummy 
exudation  often  seen  on  the  stem  and 
leaves.  The  handsome  flowerheads  are 
nearly  four  Inches  across.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EU8CAPHIS  tiaphylcaidee  represents 
a genus  of  Staphyleaeeir,  found  In  Japan, 
the  Corea,  and  tlie  Lou  Choo  Islands.  It 
resembles  the  common  Staphylea  pinnata, 
but  It  is  easily  recognised  by  Its  fruits, 
which  are  composed  of  three  distinct 
bladdery  carpels;  while  in  .Staphylea  the 
carpels  are  united  so  as  to  form  one  blad- 
dery capsule.  The  plant  grows  to  a bush 
of  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  Is  furnished 
with  opposite  pinnate  smooth  leaves, which 


are  a good  deal  like  thone  of  tlie  elder: 
and  so  also  are  the  little  wlilte  or  yellowish 
(lowers,  which  art*  numerous  and  dlsiaised 
in  tenninal  j'anlcles.  According  to  Sle- 
bolt,  the  plant  Is  a favourite  In  Japanese 
gardens  from  Its  neat  habit  and  its  pretty 
bladdery  fruits,  which  are  of  a red  colour 
when  rliie,  and  remain  on  the  bush  till 
winter  approaches.  It  Is  prizetl  also  for 
its  medical  proia'rties.  The  inner  hark  of 
the  root  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  Is 
given  In  Infusion  In  ca.s>.'s  of  dysentery 
and  chronic  diarrhoea  The  leaves  are  not 
so  edlcacious,  and  have  when  fresh  a dis- 
agreeable fishy  smell.  The  name  of  tho 
genus  has  reference  to  the  pretty  fruits, 
which  open  along  the  inner  surface  into 
the  form  of  a little  boat.  [A.  A.  li.] 

I Er.ST.^CHTS.  A genns  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Chloridta;;  now  In- 
cluded in  ChlorU.  [D.  M.] 

EUSTEGIA.  A genns  of  South  African 
AscicpindoccfF,  containing  a few  species  of 
decumlient  branching  pcrcnnlalherhs,with 
opiMisIte  hastate  leaves,  and  suleumbellato 
flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  Is  five-parted, 
and  the  corolla  rotate  and  five-cleft,  with  a 
triple  stamlnal  crown  : the  divisions  of  tho 
two  Innerwhorls  of  the  latter  alternating 
with  the  lobes  of  the  outer  whorl  and  with 
the  anthers.  [W.  C.] 

ECSTIGMA  dblmglfolium.  A small  tree 
of  South  Chlna,forming  a genus  of  Hama- 
■meUdttr,  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  long 
broad  flat  stigmas.  The  flowers  are  in 
small  loose  heads,  without  any  petals  ex- 
cept flve  small  gland-likc  scales,  and  have 
five  stamens,  with  obtuse  two-valved  an- 
thers, and  a half-inferior  ovary. 

EUSTOMA.  A gentlanaceous  annual 
plant,  native  of  North  America,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  white,  with  a deeply  five- 
cleft  calyx,  a funnel-shai>cd  condl.a,  with 
a contracted  tul>e  into  the  middle  of 
which  the  stamens  .are  Inserted,  and  a 
large  two-Iobed  stlgmA  [M.  T.  M.J 

ErSTREPHU-S.  A genns  of  Liliacea< 
consisting  of  twining  woody-stemmed 
plants,  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Austra- 
lia. with  elliptical  or  lancetdate  leaves,and 
aggregate,  pedicellate  flowers,  from  the 
axilsof  the  leavesand  the  endof  the  stem. 
The  flowers  are  purplish,  with  a six-parted 
spreading  perianth,  the  inner  divisions 
fringed.  [J.T.  S.] 

EPTASSA.  A genns  of  coniferous 
plants,  sometimes  considered  as  a section 
of  Arriwaria,  and  Including  those  species 
which  have  been  called  needle-leaved, 
such  as  A.  ex^rlua,  Cunnitighami,  and 
CookiL  [See  An.tuCARTA.]  The  species  in- 
cluded under  Eiifnson  are  found  In  Austra- 
lia, as  at  Norfolk  Island,  Moreton  Bay,  | 
New  Holland,  and  New  Caledonia.  As  a 
snb-geuus  i>f  .4  rnucoi-fa,  sometimes  called  , 
Eutacta,  it  Is  thus  defined  : scales  of  the  j 
cone  bro.adly  winged:  a distinct  basilar  | 
appendage  to  the  seed:  anthers  six  to 
ten-celled;  cotyledons  four.  [J.  H.  B.]  | 


EHTAXIA.  A genus  of  pretty  legumi- 
nous bushes  found  in  Australia,  but  chiefly 
confinetl  to  the  western  lairtlons.  There 
are  about  a dor.en  species.  They  have 
much  the  appearance  of  PuUentra  or  Mil- 
Kj/nia,  so  well  known  as  greenhouse 
plants,  and  differ  from  the  former  fn  the 
standard  Imiugabout  as  broad  a.slt  Is  long, 
not  broader  ; from  the  latter  In  the  wings 
being  shorter  than  the  keel,  not  cgual  to 
it  in  length  ; and  from  both  In  having  op- 
posite leaves.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
much-branched  low-growing  bushes,  with 
small  often  heath-like  leaves,  and  axillary 
golden-yellow  pea-flowers,  two  or  three  tf>- 
gether.  E.  myrtifolia  Is  a well-known 
greenhouse  plant,  whose  slender  stems 
are  often  seen  thickly  covered  In  the 
spring  and  summer  months  with  the 
pretty  yellow  blossoms.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUTERPE.  A genus  of  palms  of  ex- 
tremely graceful  habit,  having  slender 
almost  cylindrical  stems,  sometimes  nearly 
a hundred  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
tuft  of  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  narrow,  very  regular  and  close  together, 
and  generally  hang  dowmwards.  The  bases 
of  the  leaf-.slalks  are  dilated,  and  form 
cylindrical  sheaths  round  a considerable 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem , gi  v i ng 
It  a woollen  appearance.  Ten  species  are 
known, all  natives  of  the  forests  of  tropical 
South  America,  where  they  grow  together 
in  large  m.asses : some  inhaldtlng  midst 
swampy  places  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
others  extending  a considerable  height  up 
the  sides  of  mountains.  Thelrflower-splkes, 
which  grow  out  horizontally  from  the 
stem  below  the  swelling  of  the  leaf-stalks, 
are  simply  branched,  and  the  flowers  are 
seated  in  little  furrows  upon  the  branches, 
with  bracts  at  their  base : tho  males 
and  females  being  in  pairs  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  branches,  while  the  males  are 
most  numerous  on  the  upper  parts.  Tlie 
fruits  are  of  a d.ark  purple  colour,  with  a 
thin  fibrous  fleshy  rind,  enclosing  a single 
seed. 

E.  ediitis,  the  Assal  Palm  of  Para,  grows 
In  swampy  places,  particularly  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  within  the  tidal  limits, 
where  it  attains  a height  of  thirty  or  forty- 
feet,  and  has  a stem  about  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  slightly  bulged  out  at  the  base, 
and  generally  curved  or  leaning  over.  Its 
fruit,  which  resembles  a sloe  In  size  and 
eolour.has  athlncoatlng  of  clotted  fibrous 
flesh,  from  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Pard 
manufacture  a beverage  called  Assal.  This 
is  prepared  by  throwing  the  rii>e  fruits  Into 
a vessel  containing  warm  water,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  soak  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then,  the  water  licing  partly  poured  oft, 
kneading  them  thoroughly  with  the  hands, 
fresh  cold  water  being  occasionally  added, 
until  all  the  pulp  Is  detached,  when  the 
ll<|uld  Is  separated  by  strdnliig.and  is  then 
fit  foruse.  It  is  of  a thick  cre.amy  consist- 
ence, and  of  a tine  plum  colour;  and  when 
sweetened  with  sugar,  and  thickened  with 
c.as.sava  farina,  it  is  very  nutritious,  and 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  dally  food  of 
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a large  number  of  the  tnhabitanta  of  Pari, 
with  whom  Assai  Is  a great  favourite. 

S.  moiitana,  a West  Indian  s[>eclcs.  Is 
cultivated  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country'. 
It  attains  a height  of  about  twenty  feet, 
and  has  the  base  of  Its  stem  much  swollen 
or  bulged  out.  The  central  portion  of  the 
I upper  part  of  the  stem,  including  the  leaf- 
j bud,  of  this  and  the  other  siiecles  is  eaten 
' either  when  cooked  as  a vegetable  or  pick- 
i led : but  the  tree  must  be  destroyed  lu 
j order  to  obtain  It.  [A.  S.] 

I EX'THALES.  A goodenlaceous  genus, 
I native  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Austra- 
i lla.  It  bears  a tubular  unequally  five-cleft 
Inferior  calyx,  a corolla  cleft  on  one  side 
I at  the  apex  with  a bilabiate  limb,  free 
j anthers,  an  undivided  style,  with  the  indu- 
I slum  of  the  stigma  bilabiate,  and  a four- 
I vaivcd  capsule.  They  are  stemless  herbs 
I with  long-stalked  nearly  entire  leaves, 
1 and  yellow  flowers.  [K.  H.] 

EUTHEMIS.  A genus  placed  by  some 
authors  in  Sanvnffesiacea\  and  by  others  in 
Ochnacete ; dllferingfrom  any  in  the  former 
In  Its  berried  fruit,  and  from  any  in  the 
latter  in  the  fruit  being  composed  of  five 
united  carpels,  instead  of  numerous  free 
carpels  seated  on  a rounded  and  thickened 
receptacle.  Ills  composed  of  a few  beauti- 
ful littleshrubsof  the. Mala.van  Archipelago, 
h.avlng  smooth  rounded  steins  furnished 
with  alternate,  elliptical  or  lance-shaped 
leaves  beautifully  and  minutely  serrulate 
at  the  margins,  and  the  glossy  blades  ex- 
quisitely marked  with  a great  abundance 
of  parallel  nerves  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib,  the  spaces  between  them 
forming  a beautiful  network  of  vclnlets. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  tinged  with  pur- 
ple, and  disposed  In  axillary  or  terminal 
compound  racemes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ETJTHY8TACHYS.  A genus  of  Stilhaccce. 
entirely  confined  tog.  Africa,  and  differing 
from  Its  nearest  ally,  Campyloataehys,  lu  Its 
straight,  not  curved,  flower-spikes,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus,  and  In  the  little 
funnel-shaped  corollas,  which  have  a fivc- 
lobed  Instead  of  a four-lohcd  border.  The 
only  known  species,  E.  abbreviuta,  is  a 
smooth  shrub,  with  heath-llke  four-ranked 
leaves  thickly  set  on  the  stems,  which  ter- 
minate in  a bracted  spike  of  flowers.  From 
the  other  genera  this  differs  In  having  a 
calyx  two  of  whose  narrow  segments  are 
free,  and  three  are  united  by  their  margins 
nearly  to  the  summit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ECTOC.V  Annual  herbs  belonging  to 
the  Ifydrnphyltace(e,ot  an  erect  hablt,wlth 
rough  leaves,  and  clusters  of  showy  flowers. 
They  arc  natives  of  North  America,  especi- 
ally California,  and  are  often  grown  In 
European  gardens.  The  species  mostly 
cultivated  arc  E.  ilenzieeii  or  viultiflora, 
about  eighteen  Inches  high,  with  downy 
narrow  leaves,  either  entire  or  lobed,  and 
blue  flowers.  E.  viarida  Is  much  branched, 
with  hcart-shai>ed  deeply-cut  toothed 
clammy  leaves,  and  elonvated  racemes  of 
blue  flowers  with  a rose-coloured  tube. 


All  the  species  are  elegant  and  hardy. 
French,  EtUuque.  [C.  A.  J.] 

EUTRIANA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Cbloridea;.  The  In- 
florescence Is  for  the  most  part  In  short 
racemose  spikes;  splkelcts  one-sided,  al- 
ternately sessile,  two  to  three-flowered ; 
glumes  two,  keeled,  the  exterior  larger ; 
pales  two,  of  thicklsh  texture,  the  Inferior 
one  three-cleft,  the  superior  two-keeled. 
The  score  of  known  species  are  nearly  ali 
natives  of  South  America.  [D.  M.] 

ECTROPI8.  An  Imperfectly  described 
genus  of  Asclepiadace(F,  containing  a sin- 
gle species,  abundant  In  the  Punjab,  and 
forming  a low  twining  fleshy  lance-leaved 
undershrub.  Its  position  Is  between  Calo- 
tropis  and  Paratropia,  having  the  angular 
and  saccate  sinuose  corolla,  membrane- 
lipped  anthers  and  corona  of  the  former; 
ami  the  coronal  leaflets  cleft,  and  the 
pollen  masses  oval  and  ventrlcose,  as  lu 
the  latter.  [W.  C.] 

EUXENIA.  A genus  of  opposite-leaved 
Chilian  shrubs  belonging  to  the  compo- 
site family,  and  distinguished  amongst  Its 
allies  by  each  yellow  flower-head  being 
entirely  composed  of  unisexual  florets, 
all  of  which  are  tubular  and  five-toothed. 
The  leaves,  somewhat  rough  to  the  touch, 
are  broadly  oval  or  lance-.shai>ed ; and  the 
globose  yellow  flower-heads  usually  grow 
two  or  tliree  together,  and  are  stalked  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  about  |half  an 
Inch  across ; the  achenes  are  four-sided, 
without  pappus.  There  are  but  two  species. 
E.  grutti,  with  broadly  oval  leaves.  Is  called 
by  the  Chilians  Palo  Negro  ; the  other,  E. 
Matigui,w\th  lance-shai>ed  leaves.  Is  called 
Matlqul.  In  both  the  leaves  have  a plea- 
sant aromatic  scent.  CA.  A.  B.] 

EVANE8CENTI- VENOSE.  When  lateral 
veins  disappear  within  the  margin. 

EVAX.  A genus  of  Compoaita,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  composed  of  a few  minute 
tufted  annual  herbs,  having  all  their  parts 
clothed  with  white  wool  like  many  of  the 
cudweeds.  In  some  species,  as  In  E.  erio- 
apheera,  the  whole  plant  does  not  exceed  a 
quarter  at  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  looks 
like  a little  ball  of  wool,  whence  the  spe- 
cific name.  None  of  them  exceed  four 
Inches  In  height,  and  If  branched  the 
branches  are  not  more  than  two  Inches  j 
long,  and  terminate  in  a sessile  flower-  | 
head  surrounded  by  a rosette  of  oblong 
woolly  leaves.  The  genus  Is  chiefly  dis-  | 
tingulshed  among  its  allies  by  the  elonga-  i 
ted  cone-shaped  receptacle  on  which  the 
florets  are  seated,  and  by  the  achenes 
being  destitute  of  pappus.  [A.  A.  B.]  I 

EVEI.YNA.  A numerous  genus  of  South  I 
American  epiphytal  orchids,  found  grow- 
ing on  stems  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  : 
readily  known  by  their  habit.  They  have  I 
erect  wiry  stems,  one  to  three  feet  high, 
furnished  with  lance-shaped  strongly  rib- 
bed leaves,  and  terminating  lu  a few- 
flowered  spike,  the  flowers  enveloped  by  i 
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' lonpf  coloured  bracts.  The  anther  Is  two- , 
i celled,  with  eight  pollen  masses  attached  i 
In  fours  to  a very  short  caudlcle  with  a . 
triangular  gland.  E.  Caravata,  from  the 
West  Indies  and  French  Uulana,  is  In  cul-  | 
tlvatlon.  Ithas  hispid  stems  a foot  high,  ' 
bearing  long  lance-shaped  rough  leaves, 
and  bright  yellow  flowers  with  a beauti- 
fully fringed  lip,  almost  hidden  from  view.  | 
by  long  pin  It  bracts.  The  genus  hears  the  [ 

! name  of  John  Evelyn,  an  eminent  patriot  i 
; of  the  seventeenth  century.  Etlennthni  is 
a synonym.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EVENING  FliOWEH.  Heaperantha.  i 

EVENNESS.  An  absence  of  elevations  or 
depressions  of  the  surface  of  any  part  or 
organ. 

EVERGREEN.  Continuing  to  bear  green 
leaves  all  the  year  rbund. 

EVERNIA.  A small  genus  of  lichens 
belonging  to  the  usneold  tribe  of  Parme- 
, Haceat,  differing  from  Samalina  In  tbelr 
having  a distinct  under-surface  to  the  flat 
erect  branched  fronds.  They  are  some- 
times prettily  coloured,  E.  Jlamcant  and 
vulpina  being  of  a beautiful  yellow.  E. 
prunaatri  Is  common  In  almost  every 
thicket,  and  was  formerly  ground  down 
with  starch  to  make  hair  powder.  It  was 
used,  at  the  Instigation  of  Lord  Dundonald, 
as  a substitute  for  gum  In  cotton-printing. 
The  yellow  species  contain  two  distinct 
colouring  principles,  and  of  these  E.  vul- 
pina  1s  said  to  be  poisonous  to  wolves, 
E.ylumcana  occurs  In  the  south  of  England, 
but  prefers  warmer  regions.  [M.  J.  B.] 

EVIA.  A genua  of  Indian  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  Anacardiacece,  and,  judging 
from  description,  so  closely  allied  to  Spon- 
diai  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
In  Evia  the  fliaments  are  awl-shaped,  in| 
Spmdias  thread-like.  The  fruits  of  Evia 
are  edible.  [M  T.  M.j 

EVITTATE.  Not  striped;  destitute  of 
vltta). 

EVODIA.  A genus  of  small  rutaceous 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  New 
Holland  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  In  a panlcled  manner, 
and  the  flower-stalks  are  jointed  In  the 
middle.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are  four- 
fold ; the  calyx  persistent ; the  petals  and  I 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  a cup- 
shaped  sinuous  disc,  which  encircles  the 
lower  part  of  the  four  ovaries ; the  styles 
are  four,  becoming  after  a time  fused  into 
one.  The  fruit  consists  of  four  carpels 
which  separate.  E.  triphylla  Is  a stove- 
shrub  with  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EVODIANTHTJ3.  A genus  of  Pandor 
nnee®,  consisting  of  climbing  somewhat 
palm-like  plants,  with  cleft  leaves,  and 
monoecious  flowers  arranged  on  stalked 
spadices,  which  are  protected  by  three 
bracts.  The  perianth  of  the  male  flower. 
In  which  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  genus  reside,  is  tubular,  funnel-shaped  . 
and  curved,  the  lower  portion  fleshy  and  tri- 
angular, the  upper  part  bell-shaped,  some- 


what four-cornered,  the  limb  very  short  ! 
and  divided  Into  several  lobes,  which  are 
arranged  in  two  rows,  those  of  the  outer 
row  detached  one  from  the  other,  those 
of  the  inner  confluent,  and  provided  with 
two  teeth.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of 
Carludovica.  [M.  T.  M,] 

EVOLUTIO.  The  act  of  developement. 

EVOLVULtrS.  A considerable  genus  of 
Cmivolvnlaceir,  containing  nearly  sixty  de- 
scribed species,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical 
America,  but  with  one  or  two  species  from 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World. 
They  are  annual  herbs,  or  have  a perennial 
sometimes  woody  stock,  and  bear  entire  j 
usually  small  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles,  or  In 
terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  with  the  | 
corolla  campanulato  or  funnel-shaped,  and 
angular  or  lobed.  [W.  C.j 

EVONYMCS.  Eiumymut.  \ 

EVOSMIA.  Tropical  American  shrubs  : 
of  small  trees,  belonging  to  the  Cincho- 
naee<r,  and  having  red  flowers  on  slender 
axillary  stalks,  the  corolla  wheel-shaped,  I 
the  stamens  short.  The  fruit  is  a four-  ^ 
celled  berry,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  ; 
calyx,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour.  Sir 
R.  Schomburgh  says  that  cases  of  poison- 
ing among  the  Indians  have  arisen  from 
their  using  the  wood  of  one  of  these  plants,  . 
E.  corvmbosa,  as  a spit  whereon  to  cook 
meat.  [M.  T.  M.j  | 

EWALDIA.  A genus  of  begoniads, 
consisting  of  villous  shrubby  plants  found 
In  Brazil.  Their  stamlnate  flowers  have 
four, and  the  pistillate  live  sepals;  anthers 
oblong,  with  united  fliaments ; style  per- 
sistent, its  branches  surrounded  by  a con- 
tinuous papillose  band,  which  makes  two 
spiral  turns;  placentas  undivided,  their 
transverse  sections  being  ovate.  There 
are  two  known  species,  E.  femiginea  and 
E.  lobttta-,  both  of  them  formerly  included 
under  Begonia.  The  genus  is  named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Kwald,  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.  W-  H.  B.J 

EX.  SeeE.  But  COT  signifles  outwards 
or  eitcnial,  as  in  eiogens  and  exlntlne, 
luasi  exoiutine. 

EXACCM.  Erect  branched  annual  herbs, 
with  opposite  sessile  leaves  and  showy, 
blue,  yellow,  or  white  flowers,  belonging 
to  the  Oentianacece.  The  calyx  is  bell- 
shaped  and  four-cleft : the  corolla  salver- 
shaped, four-cleft,  with  an  inflated  tube ; 
the  capsule  globose,  two-celled,  many-seed- 
ed,  and  splitting  ; the  seeds  minute.  The 
plant  described  by  Sir  J.  Smith  under  the 
name  of  Exacum  jUi/orme  Is  the  Oentiatia 
/Ui/ormia  of  Linnaeus  and  the  CicendiaflU- 
formia  of  modern  botanists.  French,  Gen- 
tianelle ; German,  Kugelrdhre.  CC.  A.  J.] 

EXADENtJS.  Tropical  American  annuals 
of  the  gentian  family,  with  linear  leaves 
I and  four-parted  flowers,  the  corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  four-cleft,  persistent,  and  each  of 
its  four  segments  provided  on  the  outside 
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near  the  base  with  a seaslle  or  stalked  ’ 
gland ; capsule  two-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EXALBCMINOSE.  Having  no  albumen.  ' 

EXANTHEMATA.  Skin  diseases, 

j blotches  of  leaves,  4c.  i 

1 EXAREOLATB.  Not  spaced  out. 

■ EXARI8TATE.  Destitute  of  an  arista, 
awn,  or  l>eard. 

EXASPERATE.  Covered  with  hard  ' 
short  stiff  points.  | 

EXCENTRIC.  Out  of  the  centre.  | 

EXOIPULE.  That  part  of  the  thallusof 
a lichen  which  forms  a rim  and  base  to  the 
shield.  Also  a similar  part  in  certain  fun- 
gals.  I 

EXCfECARIA.  A small  genus  of  spurge-  ' 
worts  consisting  of  about  eighteen  spe- 
cies, live  or  sU  of  which  belong  to  India, 
while  the  remainder  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil.  Most  of  them 
are  w«ody  shrubs,  but  a few  form  small 
trees.  Their  leaves  are  usnally  alternate, 
and  either  entire  or  with  their  margins 
toothed.  The  flowers  are  produced  In  cat- 
kins, some  species  having  the  males  and 
females  on  distinct  trees,  and  others  bear- 
ing them  In  different  parts  of  the  same 
catkin.  The  individual  flowers  have 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  but  their  place  Is 
occupied  by  a variable  number  of  little 
bracts.  The  fruit  Is  three-celled. 

E.  Afianochiimva^  atone  time  supposed 
to  yield  the  fragrant  resinous  Indian  wood 
called  Agallochmn,  Aloes  or  Eagle  wood, 
which  Is  now,  however,  known  to  be  the 
produce  of  Aquilaria  Agallnchum,  a plant 
belonging  to  a totally  different  natural 
order.  It  is  a native  of  India,  where  It  is 
commonly  found  growing  in  salt  marshes, 
and  Issoinctimes  employed  for  strengthen- 
ing the  hanks  of  rivers  In  places  within 
the  Influence  of  the  sea  water.  It  forms  a 
small  crooked  tree  or  large  branching 
shrub,  with  egg-shaped  leaves,  having 
round  blunt  teeth  along  their  edges.  The 
different  sexes  of  the  flowers  are  borne 
on  distinct  trees,  the  male  catkins  Iteing 
very  long,  and  either  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
while  the  females  are  much  shorter,  and 
sometimes  three  together.  When  the  tree 
is  wounded,  a white  milky  juice  Howsfrom 
It,  which  1s  of  a very  acrid  nature,  produc- 
ing inflammation  and  ulceration  if  allow- 
ed to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  If  It 
gets  Into  the  eyes  It  causes  blindness. 
The  wood  Is  used  for  charcoal  and  firewood, 
but  the  smoke  from  It  Is  said  to  cause  In- 
tolerable pain  in  the  eyes.  [A.  8.j 

Giusmia  of  Sprengel  from  Brazil,  and 
OymnantheK  of  Swartz  from  the  W.  Indies, 
both  moncecious,  are  Included  by  modem 
authors  in  the  present  genus. 

EXCRETION.  Any  superfluous  matter 
thrown  off  by  the  living  plant  externally. 

EXCURRENT.  Running  out.  When 
a stem  remains  always  central,  all  the 


other  parts  being  regularly  dlsfiosed  round 
It,  as  In  the  stem  of  a flr  tree. 

EXEMBRYONATE.  A name  given  to 
cryptogams  In  conseciuenceof  their  spores 
not  containing  an  embryo  like  the  seeds  of 
phacnogams.  Though,  however,  the  spores 
contain  no  embryo  In  the  higher  crypto- 
gams, the  archegonia  contain  a cell  which 
goes  through  the  same  process  of  cell- 
division  as  the  embryonic  cell  In  phajniv 
gams,  sometimes  producing  a distinct 
plant,  sometimes  only  fruit.  [M.  J.  B.j 

EXINDU8IATE.  Not  having  an  Indu- 
^um. 

I EXINTINE.  The  middle  coat  of  a pol- 
len grain,  or  If  three  or  four  coatings  are 
present,  then  that  which  Is  next  the  In- 
tine. 

EXOCARPUS.  A genua  of  Thymdactte 
' or  Daphnaettr,  though  some  refer  it  to  a 
separate  order,  Anthobolrn;.  The  flowers 
are  sometimes  perfect,  at  other  times  In- 
I complete.  The  perianth  Is  four  to  flve- 
I parted  ; stamens  four  to  five.  Inserted  on 
the  base  of  the  perianth,  the  fliaraents 
; short ; ovary  free,  one-celled ; the  style 
very  short,and  the  stigma  capitate.  Fruit, 
a single-seeded  nut,  supported  on  an  en- 
1 larged  berried  peduncle.  Trees  and  shrubs 
I of  New  Holland  ; found  also  sfiaringly  at 
the  Moluccas.  They  have  scattered,  often 
' minute,  leaves,  which  have  no  stipules; 
flowers  small  In  axillary  spikes,  with 
I caducous  bracts,  the  flower-stalk  enlarging 
I after  fertilisation.  There  are  four  known 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EXOCHORDA.  A beautiful  Chinese 
bush  of  the  rose  family,  cultivated  In  Eng- 
land and  quite  hardy.  It  Is  remarkable 
for  the  structure  of  Its  fruits,  which  con- 
sist of  five  small  compressed  bony  carpels 
adhering  round  a central  ax  Is  In  a star-like 
manner.  From  the  axis  or  growing  point 
i stand  live  erect  placentary  cords,  which 
enter  the  carpels  on  their  Inner  face  near 
the  top,  susiteudlng  from  the  apex  two 
thin  seeds.  These  cords  remain  after  the 
carpels  have  fallen,  and  have  suggested 
the  name  of  the  genus.  The  only  species, 
K.  grandifiora,  is  a smooth  bush  with  al- 
ternate nearly  lance-shaped  entire  leaves, 
the  stems  terminated  by  racemes  of  hand- 
some white  flowers,  which  appear  in  May, 
and  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
mock-orange ; they  have  a bell-shaped 
calyx  with  a five-parted  border,  live 
rounded  petals,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  sta- 
mens. The  plant  bears  also  the  name  of 
Spiraa  grandifiora.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I EXOOENS.  A name  given  to  one  of  the 
great  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
corresponding  with  the  Dicotyledons. 
Tlte  name  Exogen  Is  derived  from  the 
Creek  words  signifying  ‘ outwards ' and  ‘to 
I grow,'  meaning  growing  outwardly,  and 
' has  reference  to  the  mode  In  which  the 
, wo<Mly  circles  are  produced,  viz.  from  the 
centre  outwardly  towards  the  circum- 
ference. The  age  of  an  exogenous  tree, 
particularly  In  temperate  climates,  may  be 
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an  abundance  of  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  ’ 
little  white  jiea-flowers  are  very  numerous, 
and  disposed  In  dense  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs,  succeeded  by  thin  sabre- 
shaped  pods.  The  only  other  species,  E. 
spinosa,  also  a Mexican  bush,  has  the  ends 
of  Its  flower  spikes  hardened  Into  spiny 
points  after  the  llowers  have  fallen.  The 
genus  hears  the  name  of  C.  W.  Eysenhardt,  | 
once  professor  In  the  university  of  Ko- 
nlgsberg.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FAAM,  orFAHAM.  Angrescum  fragrans. 

F.\B.\.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Fdbacew  or  Leguminnin.  It  consists  of  an- 
nual plants  rising  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  having  smooth  (juadrangular  hollow 
stems  ; alternate  pinnated  leaves,  formed 
of  from  two  tofourpalrsof  entire  oval  leaf- 
lets; and  numerous  large  white  or  violet 
highly  fragrant  blossoms,  marked  with  dark 
violet-coloured  veins  and  blotches  on  the 
petals.  The  seeds  are  produced  within  a 
long  green  pod,  or  legume,  and  arc  round- 
ish kidney-shaped,  and  more  or  less  de- 
pressed or  flattened. 

The  common  Bean,  F.  vutgarig,  Isa  hardy 
annual,  generally  believed  to  be  a native 
of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  well  as 
of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  It  is 
a vegetable  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is 
noticed  In  sacred  history  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era 
(2  Samuel  xvil.  28).  The  earlier  Greeks 
and  Athenians  arestated  to  havecultlvated 
beans,  and  offered  them  as  a sacrlfloe  to 
their  gods — a practice  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  In  later  times  followed  by  the 
Romans.  One  of  the  noblest  families  of 
ancient  Rome— the  F.abli— derived  Its  name 
from  Its  ancestors  haring  been  celebrated 
for  the  great  success  which  attended  their 
culture  of  beans.  Yet,  strange  to  say.  the 
most  superstitious  notions  were  enter- 
tained respecting  their  composition,  and 
fitness  for  being  used  as  food  for  man,  so 
that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  en- 
joined their  followers  to  abstain  from 
eating  them.  They  appear  to  have  been 
known  In  this  country  from  time  Im- 
memorial ; when,  or  how,  they  were  In- 
troduced we  have  no  Information  ; It  Is, 
however,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
by  the  Romans. 

Among  the  Industrious  classes,  beans 
when  full  grown  are  a favourite  vegetable, 
and  considered  to  be  very  nutritious  to 
jiersons  with  strong  constitutions,  but  to 
those  of  a delicate  habit  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended  unless  In  a very  young  state, 
when.  If  properly  dressed,  they  form  an 
excellent  dish.  There  are  several  varieties 
In  cultivation,  which  chiefly  differ  from 
one  another  In  being  tall  or  dwarf,  early 
or  late ; or  In  the  colour  of  the  beans  being 
brownish  red,  or  green.  [W.  B.  B.] 

FABACE.®.  The  bean  or  leguminous 
family,  a natural  order  of  calycifloral 
dicotyledons,  better  known  by  the  name 
Leguminostf  , under  which  head  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics  are  described.  The 
plants  are  distinguished  either  by  their  pa- 


pilionaceous (pea-llke)  flowers,  or  by  their 
fruit  lieing  a legume  : in  other  words,  a iiod 
like  that  of  the  pea  or  bean.  [J.  H.  B.j 

FABAGELLE.  (Fr.)  Zygophyilum. 

FABIANA.  A genus  of  South  American 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Svlanacetr.  They 
have  alternate  scattered  or  overlapping  ' 
leaves,  and  extra-axillary  flower-stalks, 
l>eariug  a single  flower,  with  a tubular  five-  I 
cleft  calyx,  and|funncl-like  corolla,  whose 
tube  Is  gradually  dilated  upwards,  and 
whose  limb  Is  divided  Into  flve  short  lobes. 
The  flve  stamens  are  Included,  and  of  un- 
equal length  ; the  anthers  open  by  slits ; 
the  capsule  Is  two-celled.  Included  within 
the  persistent  calyx,  and  divided  by  two 
valves.  F.  imbricata  is  a neat  half-hardy 
shrub,  of  fastlglate  habit,  with  white 
flowers,  and  has  much  of  the  general  ai>- 
pearance  of  a heath.  [M.T.  M.j 

FABRICIA.  A genus  of  ilyrtacecr,  con-  | 
sisting  of  New  Holland  shrubs,  with  broad  ] 
oblong  glaucous  dotted  leaves,  and  solitary 
axillary  white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  a 
bell-shaped  adherent  calyx-tube,  and  a five- 
cleft  deciduous  limb ; the  five  petals  ; 
roundish,  attached  to  the  throat  of  the  i 
calyx ; numerous  stamens.  Inserted  with 
the  petals,  and  shorter  than  they ; and  a 
partly-adherent  many-celled  ovary,  each 
comi>artment  containing  several  ovules  i 
The  fruit  Is  a capsule  opening  at  the  top  i 
through  the  backs  of  the  valves.  Two  or  , 
three  species  are  In  cultivation.  [M.T.  M.] 

FABRICOULIER,  or  FAEABRIQUIER.  I 
(Fr.)  CMia  australis. 

FACELIS.  A little  annual  composite 
plant  found  In  Cliill,  and  also  on  the  op-  | 
IKPSlte  side  of  the  continent.  It  resembles 
a cudweed  In  appearance,  and  differs  ; 
from  Its  allies  In  having  the  tubular  ray-  , 
florets  female  and  In  many  series,  and  ! 
those  of  the  disk  fewer  In  number,  more 
Blender,  and  perfect.  The  weak  stems 
seldom  exceed  eight  inches  high,  and  are 
furnished  with  numerous  narrow  some- 
what wedge-shaped  leaves ; and  the  little 
narrow  flower-heads,  containing  ptnk-tlp- 
ped  florets,  arc  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the 
stem.  The  achenes  are  silky,  and  crowned  ! 
with  a pappus  of  one  series  of  feathery  1 
hairs.  [A.  A.  B.j  j 

FACIES.  The  general  appearance  of  a 
plant. 

FADTENIA.  A curious  West  Indian 
aspldlold  fern,  remarkable  for  having  its 
small  sterile  recumbent  fronds  broader 
than  the  fertile,  and  attenuated  and  proli- 
ferous at  the  point,  the  fertile  being  erect 
and  blunt,  almost  covered  by  the  two  rows 
of  sorl.  The  only  siiecics  Is  F.  proli/era,  a 
dwarf  plant  but  a few  Inches  in  stature, 
both  forms  of  fronds  being  simple.  The 
fronds  have  netted  veins,  and  arc  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  of  the  sorl,  and  the 
very  much  elongated  sinus  of  the  Indu- 
slum,  which  Is  renlform. 

The  name  Fadymia  has  also  been  pro-  i 
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posed  by  Endllcher,  for  tbe  Garrya  Fady-  , 
enii  of  Hooker.  [T.  M.]  | 

FAKEER,  One  of  tbe  Arabian  names  of 

Papyrus.  1 

FAGARASTRUM.  A genus  of  Amyri- 
dn«<B,  consisting  of  certain  8hrul)s,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  tropical  , 
Africa,  having  hermaphrodite  Bowers  with 
a short  three  to  four-parted  calyx,  three  to 
four  petals,  and  twice  as  many  stamens,  the  | 
alternate  ones  shorter  than  tlie  rest,  the 
fliainents  thickened  above  the  base,  and  ‘ 
the  anthers  large.  Both  petals  and  stamens 
are  Inserted  into  a kind  of  stalk,  support- 
ing the  three  to  four-celled  ovary,  in  each 
compartment  of  which  are  two  ovules  sus- 
pended from  the  top.  The  fruit  is  as  yet 
unknown.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FACE.  (Fr.)  FafUS  sylvaiica. 

FAGELIA.  A genus  of  Leguminoste, 
composed  of  a few  twining  herbs  found  in  | 
South  Africa  and  Abyssinia.  They  are  ; 
more  or  less  clothed  with  yellowish  clammy  ; 
hairs,  and  have  ternate  leaves  somewliat 
like  those  of  Phaseolus  muUifiorus,  Imt 
smaller,  with  ne.arly  triangular  leaflets. 
Their  pretty  yellow  pea  blossoms  are 
borne  on  long  axillary  racemes.  The  chief 
distingulsliing  characters  of  the  genus 
are,  the  deeply  divided  calyx,  the  obtuse 
keeled  petal  longer  than  the  wings,  and 
the  two-seeded  turgid  pods,  about  halt  an 
Inch  long.  [A.  A..B.] 

FAGHUREH  of  Aviccnna.  Zanihoxy- 

Um  hastile. 

FAGOPYRTJM.  The  common  Buck- 1 
wheat  and  a few  other  species,  of  Asiatic  | 
origin,  are  included  in  this  genus  of  Poly-  ; 
gonacew.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  ; 
erect  branching  stems,  and  lieart-shaiied'or  i 
halhert-sliaped  leaves.  The  perianth  is  cut 
Into  five  equal  divisions,  and  does  not 
Increase  in  size  along  with  the  fruit,  like 
that  of  some  allied  pl.ants;  and  the  eight 
stamens  alternate  with  eight  round  gland.s. 
The  fruit  Is  three-sided,  and  not  enveloped 
in  the  perianth,  like  that  of  Polygonum ; 
the  seed  is  mealy. 

The  common  Buckwheat,  or  Brank  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  F.  esculentum,  is  an 
annual  plant  with  a branched  stem,  gniw-  ; 
Ing  two  or  three  feet  high.  It  is  a native  ] 
of  central  Asia,  but  has  been  so  long  ex-  I 
tensively  cultivated,  that  it  has  become  j 
i naturalised  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

I In  this  country  it  is  only  grown  to  a small 
extent,  and  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  food  for  pheasants.  On  the  con- 
tinent, however,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Buckwheat  is  largely 
employed  for  human  fobd ; and  the  thin 
cakes  made  of  it  are  said  to  be  very  dell- 
I clous.  As  a food,  its  nutritious  properties 
are  greatly  inferior  to  wheat,  but  it  ranks  ! 
much  higher  than  rice.  In  France  It  Is  | 
called  Sarrasln  and  Ble  nolr.  The  plant  is  , 
still  sometimes  called  Polygonum  Fagopy- 
rum.  [A.  8.3 

i FAGRJEA.  A genus  of  Asiatic  or  Polyne- 


sian Lcganiaceae  consisting  of  thick-leaved  ! 
trees  or  shruhs,  sometimes  found  growing 
on  loose  mould  that  may  have  gathered 
on  the  stems  or  forks  of  othertrees.  Their 
chief  distinguishing  features  consist  in 
the  border  of  the  tubular  corolla  being 
live,  rarely  six  to  seven-lobed,  the  loties 
twisted  in  the  bud ; and  in  the  fruit  being 
a two-celled  berry.  From  most  genera  In 
the  family  they  are  readily  recognised  by 
the  remarkably  thick  and  leathery  texture 
of  their  smooth  and  entire,  usually  ellipti- 
cal or  lance-shaped  leaves.  Tbe  flowers 
are  white  or  cream-coloured,  and  often 
fragrant;  in  some  very  large,  and  thick 
in  texture,  with  a trumpet-Ilke  tube,  two 
to  five  inches  long  (in  F.  auriculala,  one  of 
the  largest-flowered  species,  witli  a border 
six  inches  across) ; in  others,  where  the 
flowers  are  very  numerous  and  disposed 
in  tcnninal  corymbs,  the  corollas  are  much 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
berries,  which  in  the  larger-flowered  spe- 
cies are  of  tiic  size  of  a duck’s  egg,  and 
contain  numerous  seeds.  Altogether  they 
have  much  the  appearance  of  Gardenia, 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
ovaries  being  superior.  Upwardsof  thirty 
species  are  known.  The  name  Cyrtophul- 
lum  is  sometimes  given  to  some  of  the 
smaller-flowered  species.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FAGU.S.  A genus  of  Corylacem,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  triangular  nuts  en- 
closed within  a spiny  capsule  orhusk.  The 
most  Important  of  the  few  species  Is  F. 
sylvatiea,  the  Common  Beech,  awell-known 
European  tree,  and  a native  also  of  Arme- 
nia. Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  forms  a 
large  and  very  handsome  tree,  especially 
when  growing  on  chalky  hills ; and  though 
its  timber  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  it  is 
found  extremely  useful  fora  variety  of  pur- 
poses, and  is  also  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
wood  for  fuel.  The  nuts  or  mast  are,  like 
acorns,  much  souglit  after  by  swine : and  in 
some  parts,  where  the  tree  abounds,  tbe 
animals  are  driven  Into  the  beech-woods  | 
In  autumn.  A useful  oil  la  also  expressed  i 
from  the  nuts.  For  a full  account  of  the 
uses  of  the  Beech,  the  reader  Is  referred  to 
Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannieum. 

Tliere  are  some  very  ornamental  varieties 
of  the  common  Beech  to  be  met  with  in 
cultivation : as,  for  example,  the  Purple 
Beech,  with  purple  leaves ; Copper  Beech, 
with  copper-coloured  leaves ; and  Fem- 
leaved  Beech,  with  the  leaves  variously  cut 
into  narrow  segments  resembling  the 
fronds  of  a fern.  [T.  M.] 

FAIR  MAID  OF  FRANCE.  Banuncur 
lus  aconiti/olius  fl.  plena. 

FAIRY  RINGS.  Green  circles  or  parts 
of  circles  in  pastures  produced  by  various 
species  of  agarics  and  other  Fimgi.  They 
appear  to  be  generated  in  the  following 
manner:— A patch  of  spawn,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  many  Fungi,  spreads  centrl- 
fugally  In  every  direction,  and  produces 
a crop  at  its  extreme  edge.  The  soil  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  disc  is  exliausted,  I 
and  tbe  spawn  there  dies  or  becomes 
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effete.  The  rrnp  of  fungi  meanwhile  j 
perishes  and  supplies  a rich  manure  to  the  ! 
grass,  which  is  In  consequence  of  a vivid 
gri’en  : the  parts  within  the  ring,  in  conse-  ^ 
quence  of  former  exhaustion,  looking  dry 
and  parched,  and  those  beyond  less  luxu- 
riant from  comparative  want  of  manure.  : 
Thus,  year  after  year,  the  ring  increases  In 
diameter  till  It  attains  dimensions  of  many  . 
yards  across.  If  any  accident  happens  to  1 
the  spawn  In  the  first  Instance,  a part  only  ! 
of  the  circle  may  he  developed.  Rings  of  | 
fungi  often  occur  In  woods,  but  as  they 
grow  amongst  decayed  leaves,  the  circles  ' 
arc  seldom  observed  by  any  except  pro-  | 
fessed  mycologists,  liarasmias  orcaites,  i 
Afffiricus  gambogvjtf  and  A.  arvengis  are  . 
amongst  the  most  prominent  Inhaldtants 
of  Fairy  Kings.  [M.  J.  B.]  i 

FALCATE,  FALCIFORM.  Plane  and 
curved  in  any  degree,  with  parallel  edges, 
like  the  blade  of  a reaiier's  sickle  ; as  the  ' 
pod  of  liedicago  falcata. 

FALCONERIA.  The  name  of  a few 
Indian  trees  of  the  spurgewort  family, 
very  nearly  related  to  Sapium,  and  chiefly 
differing  In  having  the  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  Instead  ot  on  the 
same  tree.  The  species  are  trees  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  sometimes  attaining 
a height  of  si xty  feet,  the  stems  abound- 
ing in  a milky  juice,  the  branches  fur- 
nished with  stalked  smooth  leaves,  and 
the  Inconspicuous  green  flowers  arranged 
In  axillary  tufted,  erect  or  drooping  spikes. 
The  fruits  arc  about  the  size  of  a pea.  The 
genus  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  H.  Falconer, 
an  English  botanist  and  zoologist,  distln- 
I guisbed  for  his  discoveries  In  fossil 
I zoology.  It  is  referred  to  the  SlUaginacea; 
by  Llndley,  hut  that  family  is  now  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a mere  group 
of  Euphorbiaceee.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FALKIA.  A genns  of  ConvolmUacea-, 
containing  two  species,  one  of  which  Is 
scattered  pretty  generally  over  the  world, 
and  the  other  confined  to  Mexico.  They 
are  small  creeping  pubescent  herbs,  with- 
out milky  juice,  and  have  reniform  petio- 
late  entire  leave.**,  and  ebracteale  one- 
flowered  axillary  i>eduncles.  The  calyx  is 
five-parted,  and  the  corolla  campanulate 
and  five-cleft.  [W.  C.] 

FALLING  STARS.  The  popular  name 
In  many  districts  of  the  common  Nngtac, 
which  often  surprises  by  Its  sudden  ap- 
pearance on  gravel  walks,  after  a shower, 
where  it  was  unnoticed  just  before.  Dry- 
den  alludes  to  this  sulistance  when  singing 
of  fairies  In  the  following  Hues,  more  fan- 
ciful than  truly  poetical 

And  lest  our  leap  from  the  sky  prove  too 
far, 

NFe  slide  on  the  back  of  a new  falling 
star. 

And  drop  from  above 

In  a jelly  of  love.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PALL  POISON.  Amianthiuvi  musetc- 
I Uxeicum. 


FALSE  BARK.  That  layer  on  the  out- 
side of  the  stem  of  an  Endogmi,  which 
consists  of  cellular  tissue  Into  which 
fibrous  tissue  passes  obliquely. 

FALSE-NERVED.  When  veins  have  no 
vascular  tissue,  hut  are  formed  of  simple 
elongated  cellular  tissue ; as  In  mosses, 
seaweeds,  &c.  I 

FAN-SHAPED.  Plaited  like  a fan ; as  | 
the  leaf  of  Boraseus  flubelliformis. 

FAN-VEINED.  Wlien  the  veins  or  ribs 
are  disposed  like  those  of  a fan. 

FARIAM.  In  rows:  thus  bifariam.  In 
two  rows ; tri/ariam.  In  three  rows,  &c.  i 

FARINACEOUS.  Having  the  texture 
of  flour,  as  the  albumen  of  wheat. 

FARINOSE.  Covcredwlth  a white  mealy  I 
substance ; as  the  leaves  of  Primula  fari- 

710SO. 

F.AROUCHE.  (Fr.)  Trifolumincamatiim.  ^ 
PARRO.  Polish  wheat,  Triticum  poloni-  ; 
cum. 

FAR8ETIA.  A genus  of  Cnicifertc,  al- 
lied to  Alyssum,  differing  by  the  oblong 
pouch  containing  numerous  seeds  which 
have  the  fiinlcle  free  from  the  body  of 
the  seed.  They  are  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  temperate  Asia. 
Berteroa  Is  scarcely  different,  the  chief 
distinction  being  that  the  partition  of  the 
pouch  is  destitute  of  the  nerve  which  j 
occurs  In  Pargetia  ; and  Aubrwtia  has  as  ' 
little  claim  to  be  separated  on  account  of  , 
Its  seeds  not  being  margined.  Smallplants,  ! 
often  shrubby  at  the  base,  with  white,  | 
yellow,  or  purple  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.j  I 

FASCIA  (adj.  PASCIATE).  A cross  band  ; 
of  colour.  I 

FASCIATED.  When  a stem  becomes  * 
much  flattened  Instead  of  retaining  its 
usual  cylindrical  figure,  as  In  the  cocks-  i 
comb,  &C. 

FASCIARItJS.  Narrow;  very  long,  with 
the  two  opposite  margins  parallel,  as  the  i 
leaves  of  the  seawrack. 

F.ASCICLE,  FASCICLED,  FASCICU- 
LATED. Wlien  several  similar  things 
proceed  from  a common  point,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  larch,  or  the  tubers  of  a 
dahlia. 

FA8C1CULATO-RAM08E.  When  branch-  | 
es  nr  roots  arc  drawn  closely  together  so  , 
as  to  be  almost  parallel.  j 

FASTIGIATE.  Tapering  to  a narrow 
point,  pyramidal ; os  the  branches  of  the  ■ 
Lombardy  poplar.  j 

FAT  PORK.  Clusia  flava.  I 

FAU.  (Fr.)  Fagus  gylvatica. 

FAUREA.  A genus  of  Proteaceeg,  con- 
taining a single  species,  F,  galigna,  distin- 
guished by  having  a club-shaped  tubular 
silky  calyx  with  a four-cleft  limb;  four  i 
stamens,  with  short  filaments,  attached  to  ! 
i the  segments  of  the  calyx  ; and  an  ovary  . 
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covered  with  silky  hairs,  and  crowned  with 
a flllforra  style  and  oblons  stiirma.  The 
fruit  Is  a bearded  nut,  tipped  with  theiier- 
inanent  style.  It  Is  a small  tree  of  South 
Africa,  with  alternate  lanceolate  acute 
subfalcate  shlnlni?  leaves,  and  bearimt 
Its  flowers  In  solitary  terminal  densely 
crowded  spikes.  [It.  H.] 

FAUS8E-AIRELLE.  (Fr.I  Gaylussacia. 

CAMPANL'LE.  ilichauxia  campanit- 

loidet.  — GES8E.  Vida  lathyroUlei.  — 
-IRIS.  Mnrwa  iridioides.  — JOUIIARBE. 

OreyoriaVitaliana, LYCIINIDE.  A'j/o- 

terinia  Lychnidea. pAqUERETTE. 

Belliiim  bellidioide*.  — -RESONCULE. 
Anemone  rannnculoidee.  — VIPERINE. 
Onoema  echioidee, 

FAUX.  The  orifice  of  a calyx  or  corolla. 

FAUX-ACACIA.  (Fr.)  Bobinia.  — -AR- 
MERI.A.  Anneria  Psendo-Armeria.  — 
-BAfiUENAUDIER.  Cormilla  Emerus.  — 
-COTOXNIER.  Gomphocarpus  friUicoevA. 

DRAGOXNIER.  Yucca  Draconit.  — 

-EBEXIER.  Cytisne  Laburnum.  — FRA- 
SIER. Potentilla  Prayariastrum.  —-HE- 
LIOTROPE. Toumefortia.  --INDIGO. 
Amorpha  fmticom.  — JALAP.  Mirabilis 
Jalapa,  — LI8ERON.  Polyffonum  Canrol- 
vuiue.  — MUSCARI.  Muscari monetroaum. 
— -NARCISSE.  Xarciaans  Pseudo-Sarcis- 

aua. NEFLIER.  Pynis  Chamcemes- 

pilue.  — -NERPRUN.  Hippophae  rhamr 
noides.  — -PARTH^NIUM.  Anthemis 
parthmioidee.  — -PERSIL.  jEthuea  Cy- 
napium.  — -PIMENT.  S>danum  Paeudo- 
capaicum,  — -PISTACHIER.  Staphylea 
pinnata.  — -PL.\TANE.  Acer  Paeudo- 
PlatanuB.  — SAFRAN.  Carthamua  tinc- 

toriua. SAPIN.  Aftieserccljo.  — SfiXfi. 

Cnlutea  arbareacena.  — TEUCRIUM.  Ver- 
bena teucrioidea.  — -THUIA.  Ciipreaaua 
thyoidea.  — TREMBLE.  Populua  tremur 
loidea.  — TURBITH.  Thapsia  villoaa. 

FAVA  DE  8.  IGNACIO.  Aniaoaperma 
Paaaijlora. 

FAVEOLATE.  Honeycombed.  The  same 
as  Favose. 

FAVILL.E.  A term  applied  by  alRoIo- 
gists  to  those  capsules  In  Algm  In  which 
the  nucleus,  consisting  of  many  spores,  is 
formed  within  a single  mother-cell,  as  in 
Ceramium.  When  several  contiguous  cells 
are  fertile,  the  group  is  called  a/adllidium. 
Sometimes  a roccldlum,  when  enclosing  a 
multitude  of  nuclei,  or  favlllte,  la  called  a 
favillidium.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FAVIOLLE  A BOUQUETSw  (Fr.)  Pha- 
aeolua  multiflorua. 

F.AVOSE.  Excavated  In  the  manner  of 
a section  of  honeycomb,  as  the  receptacle 
of  many  composites. 

FAVO8O-ARE0LATE.  Divided  into 
si>acea  resembling  the  cavities  of  honey- 
comb. 

FAVOSO-DEHlSCENT.’Appearlng  honey- 
combed after  dehiscence,  as  the  anther  of 
Viaeum. 


FAYARD.  (Fr.)  Fagua  aylvatica. 

FEA-BERRY.  The  Gooseberry,  Ribes 
Groasularia, 

FEATHERFOIL.  An  American  name 
for  Uottonia. 

FEATHER-VEINED.  Having  veins 
which  proceed  from  a midrib  at  an  acute 
angle. 

FE.ATHERT.  Consisting  of  long  hairs 
which  are  themselves  hairy,  as  the  pappus 
of  Leontodon  Tararacum. 

FEDIA.  A genus  of  small  succulent 
annuals  belonging  to  the  Valerianacace, 
distinguished  from  Valeriana  by  having 
the  fruit  crowned  with  unequal  teeth  in- 
stead of  a feathery  pappus.  There  are 
several  British  species  all  of  similar  hahlt, 
growingfrom  six  toelght  Incheshigh.with  I 
Blender  reiteatedly-forked  stems,  oblong 
spathulate  leaves,  and  very  minute  whitish 
flowers,  some  few  of  which  are  solitary  in 
the  upper  forks  of  the  stem,  the  rest 
crowded  into  terminal  leafy  heads.  F. 
olitoria.  Corn  Salad,  or  Lamb’s  Lettuce,  is 
the  most  frequent,  and  is  a common  weed 
In  cornfields  and  other  cultivated  ground. 
Under  the  names  of  Mache,  Bouraette, 
Doueette,iini  Blanchette,  this  species  Is  still 
commonly  cultivated  on  the  continent;  as 
well  as  another  species  with  large  leaves  i 
railed  Mache  dCItaUe  or  Rfgence.  The  genus 
Fedia  is  Included  by  some  botanists  under 
ValerianelUu  [C.  A.  J.] 

FEEA.  A small  genus  of  hymenophylloid 
ferns,  separated  from  Trichomanea  by  their 
dimorphous  fronds,  and  from  Hymeno- 
atachya,  which  has  dimorphous  fronds,  by 
their  free  veins.  They  arc  dwarf  tropical 
Bubpellucid  plants,  with  the  sterile  fronds 
pinnatifld  or  pinnate,  and  the  fertile  ones 
reduced  to  a mere  spike  with  marginal 
cytM  containing  the  spore-cases.  [T.  M.] 

FEELER-WORT.  Cataaetum. 

FELICIA.  A genus  of  Compoaitce,  sepa- 
rated from  Aater  chiefly  by  its  short  unl- 
serial  withering  pappus,  the  hairs  of  which 
are  filiform, Ilexuose,  and  serrulate.  They 
are  herbs  or  suflrutlcose  plants  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  branching  stems,  nar- 
row alternate  leaves,  and  flower-heads 
writh  usually  white  or  blue  rays.  One  of 
the  species,  F.  tenella.  Is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated among  annuals  under  the  name  of 
Aater  tenellua.  [T.  M.] 

FELLERS.  Bitterasgall. 

FELWORT.  Swertia;  also  an  old  name 
for  Oentiana  lutea. 

FELOUGNE.  (Fr.)  Chelidonium  majua. 

FENDLERA.  The  shrub  so  named  In 
honourof  a well-known  Itotanlcal  collector, 
belongs  to  the  order  Philadelphnceie.  The 
tube  of  the  calyx  Is  marked  with  eight 
ridges,  the  limb  four-parted ; petals  four, 
deltoid,  stalked,  irregularly  notched:  sta- 
mens eight,  the  filament  prolonged  be- 
yond each  side  of  the  anther,  into  a linear 
I lube,  and  the  anthers  provided  with  a 
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I small  spiny  point ; styles  more  or  less  con- 
solidated, permanent  on  the  four-celled 
I capsular  fruit.  [M,  T.  M.] 

FENESTRA  (adj.  FENESTRATE).  An 
' opening  through  a membrane,  like  a win- 
dow in  a waU. 

FENNEL.  Foeniculttm  vulgare.  — , AZO- 
REAN. FceniciUum  diilce.  — , GIANT. 
Fertila.  — , HOG'S,  or  SOW.  Peucedaniim 
officinale.  — , SWEET.  The  Finocchio.Fo)- 
niculum  diUce. 

I FENNEL-FLOWER.  FigcUa. 

FENOUIL.  (Fr.)  Fteniculum.  — , bX- 
I TARD.  Aiiethmn graveolens,  — DE  MER. 
i Crithmum  maritimum.  — DE  PORC.  I'eu- 
! cedanum  officinale. 

FENUGREEK.  TrigoneUa  Fcenum  grce- 
cum. 

F^NtJ-GREC.  (Fr.)  Trigonella  Fcenum 
grcecum. 

FENZLI.\.  A genus  of  tropical  New 
Hoilaud  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Melasto- 
macecc.  They  are  covered  by  bran-iike 
scales,  and  have  thick  entire  leaves,  and 
rose-coloured  flowers  on  short  axillao' 
stalks.  The  calyx  has  two  bracts  at  the 
base,  a globose  tube,  and  a limb  of  flvc 
acute,  spreading  segments;  petals  flve; 
stamens  numerous,  shorter  than  the  petals, 
with  globular  anthers,  whose  two  cells  are 
separated  by  a thickened  connective,  and 
which  open  by  long  clefts.  The  fruit  Is  a 
berry,  crowned  by  the  calyx-limb,  one-cell- 
ed,  one-seeded  by  abortion.  [M.  T.  M.) 

'The  name  Fenzlia  dianthijtnra  is  applied 
In  gardens  to  a beautiful  dwarf  Californian 
annual  belonging  to  the  Polcmoniacecr, 
which  In  cultivation  forms  a closely  raml- 
fled  spreading  tuft,  bearing  a profusion  of 
Its  delicate  ros.v-tlnted  flowers  with  a 
yellow  throat,  surrounded  by  flvc  dark- 
coloured  dots.  These  flowers  have  a tubu- 
lose-carapanulate  deeply  flvc-cleft  calyx, 
and  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  broad 
spreading  obovate  dentate  limb  segments. 
This  plant  is  more  correctly  called  Gilia 
dianthoides.  [T.  M.] 

FER,  FERT7S.  A Latin  termination 
signifying  the  carrying  of  something,  as 
florifer,  the  carrier  of  flowers. 

FERRCGINOrs.  Light  brown,  with  a 
little  mixture  of  red. 

FERDINANDA.  A genus  of  yellow- 
flowered  Mexican  bushes  of  the  Composite 
family,  nearly  allied  to  Ileliopei9,  from 
which  they  are  easily  recognised  by  having 
numerous  small  flower-heads  arranged  in 
corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  In- 
stead of  single  and  large  flower-heads. 
The  alternate  or  opposite  leaves  arc  rough  ; 
and  the  flower-heads  have  an  Involucre  of 
one  to  three  series  of  narrow  scales,  the 
outer  row  of  florets  being  strap-shaped 
and  female,  the  inner  tubular  and  perfect. 
The  achenes  are  four-sided,  e.ach  embraced 
by  a chaffy  scale,  and  seated  on  a conical 
receptacle;  tub  pappus  Is  entirely  absent. 


or  present  In  the  outer  florets  In  the  form 
of  two  to  flve  scales.  [A.  A.  B.)  | 

FERDINANDEZIA.  A genus  compels-  | 
Ing  ten  species  of  epiphytal  orchids  from  i 
tropical  America.  They  differ  more  in  I 
habit  than  character  from  Oicidium  : and 
have  slender  stems  thickly  covered  with  ' 
overlapping  triangular  leaves,  the  edges. 
Instead  of  the  flattened  portion,  pointing  . 
upwards:  the  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  | 
and  disposed  in  axillary  racemesorpanleles 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves;  the 
two  pollen-masses  are  pear-shaped,  with- 
out a caudiclo,  and  attached  to  a small 
ovate  gland.  The  species  have  much  in 
common.  Lockhartia  is  another  name  for 
the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FERDINANDFSA,  or  FERDINANDIA. 
These  names  both  refer  to  the  same  genus 
of  CincAonoceie,  which  consists  of  Brazilian 
trees, with  leathery  leaves ; and  the  flowers 
in  panicles,  with  a funnel-shaped  corolla, 
whose  limb  Is  divided  into  four  ovate 
notched  revolute  segments,  and  four  sta- 
mens slightly  protruding  from  the  corolla. 
The  fruit  Is  a two-celled  capsule  bursting 
by  two  valves,  which  separate  also  from 
the  calyx,  which  Is  cleft  lengthwise ; the 
seeds  are  winged.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FER-A-CHEVAL.  (Fr.)  Bippocrepis  unU 
siliguoaa. 

FERN.  BEECH.  Polypodium  Phegopterie. 
— , BLADDER.  Cystnpteria.  — , BRISTLE. 
T^chnmanee.  — , BUCKLER.  Laetrea. 
— , CINNAMON.  Osmunda  cinnnmomen. 
—.CLIMBING.  Lygndium.  —.FEMALE. 
Athyrium  Filix-faemina ; also  Laetrea  The- 
lypteria,  and  Pterin  aguilina.  — , FILM.  By- 
menophyllnm.  — , FLOWERING.  Osmun- 
da, and  also  Anemia.  — .HARD.  Blechntim 
spicntit.  — , HARE’S-FOOT.  Davallia  ca- 
nariensia.  — , HOLLY.  Polystichum  Lon- 
chitis.  — ,LADY.  Athyrium  Filix-fcrmin a. 
— , LIP.  Cheilantkee.  — , MAIDEN-HAIR. 
Adiantum  Capillua  Veneris.  — , MALE. 
Laatrea  Filix-maa.  — , MARSH.  Laatrea 
Thclypteria.  — , MOUNTAIN.  Laatrea 
montana.  — , OAK.  Polypodium  Dryopte- 
ris.  — , OSTRICH.  Struthiopteria.  — , 
PARSLEY.  Aliosorua  cn'spiM  ; also  some- 
times applied  to  Athyrium  Filix-faemina 
crispum.  — , POD.  Ceratopteria  thalic- 
troi<Ua.  — , RATTLESNAKE.  Botrychinm 
nirginicum.  — , ROYAL.  Osmunda  rega- 
lia. — , ROYAL  of  Calabar.  Litobroehia 
CnrrnrL  — .SCALE.  Ceterach.  — .SENSI- 
TIVE. Onoclea  senaibilia.  — , SHIELD. 
Aapidium.  — , STONE.  Alloaorua  criapua. 
— ,BUy.  PolypodiumPhegopteria. — .SWEET. 
Laatrea fragraTia and  montana.  — .SWORD. 
xiphnpteria.  — , TARA.  Ptcria  eaculenta. 
— , walking.  Camptnsorua  rhiznphyllua. 
— , WALL.  Polypodium  vulgare.  — , 
water.  Osmunda.  —.WOOD.  A name 
applied  to  the  American  Laatreaa. 

FERN-BUSH,  SWEET.  An  American 
name  for  CompUmia  aepleni/olia. 

FERN-ROOT,  TASMANIAN.  The  Can- 
. dex  of  Pteria  esculmta. 
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FERNS.  Thp  higbest  of  the  sub-groupg 
of  Acrogens,  tecbulcallf  called  Filices  : 
which  see, 

PEHONIA.  The  Wood.appIe  or  Elephant- 
apple  tree  of  India,  F.  elephanmm.  Is  the 
only  Slides  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
Aurantiacctr.  Itlscommon  throughout  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  and  Bumiah.and  forms  a large 
tree,  yielding  a hard,  heavy  wood,  of  great 
strength  hut  not  durable.  When  wounded, 
there  flows  from  It  a transparent  gum, 
which  Is  mixed  with  other  gums  and  sent 
to  this  country  under  the  name  of  East 
Indian  Gum  Arabic.  The  tree  has  pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  shining  stalkless 
leaflets,  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  In 
racemes,  containing  a mixture  of  male, 
female,  and  perfect  blossoms ; these  have 
a flat  flve-toothed  calyx,  five  (occasionally 
four  or  six)  white  spreading  petals,  ten 
stamens,  and  a flvc-celled  ovary.  The 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple, 
has  a very  bard,  rough,  woody  rind,  and 
contains  a pulpy  flesh  with  numerous 
seeds  Imbedded  In  It.  This  pulp  is  eat- 
able, and,  like  that  of  the  Bengal  quince, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a closely  allied  tree.  It 
exerts  a beiieflclal  action  in  cases  of  dys- 
entery and  diarrhnea;  a jelly  resembling 
black  currant  jelly  Is  also  prepared  from 
It.  The  leaves  have  an  odour  like  that  of 
anise,  and  the  native  Indian  doctors  em- 
ploy them  as  a stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive. [A.  S.] 

FERRARIA.  A genus  of  Cape  Iridacea, 
with  tuberous  rhizomes,  simple  or  panicu- 
lately  branched  stems,  two-ranked  ensi- 
forra  thick  nervose  glaucous  leaves,  and 
very  fleeting  flowers,  which  consist  of  a 
six-parted  perianth,  with  oblong  undulated 
spreading  or  reflexed  segments,  the  ex- 
terior ones  being  broader  than  the  others ; 
three  stamens,  with  the  fliaments  connate 
Into  a tube  : and  a three-ceiled  many- 
seeded  ovary,  surmounted  by  a filiform 
style,  and  three  dilated  pctalold  multifld 
stigmas.  The  flowers  are  highly  curious, 
hut  dingy,  and  very  fugacious.  [T.  M.] 

FERTILE.  Having  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing perfect  seeds  ; or  fertilised  ; or 
producing  a large  quantity  of  seeds. 

FERULA.  A genus  of  Umbelliferm 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  com- 
pound umltels,  variable  involucres,  a five- 
toothed  calyx,  ovate  pointed  petals,  and 
compressed  fruits:  each  half  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  a membranous  border, 
and  has  three  thread  like  ridges,  the  two 
lateral  ones  losing  themselves  in  the  wlng- 
like  margin.  There  are  three  or  more 
channels  for  oil  in  the  furrows  between 
the  ridges,  and  four  on  the  surface  that 
touches  the  other  half  of  the  fruit. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Persian  regions,  with  tall- 
growing  pithy  stems  and  deeply-divided 
leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  fre- 
quently linear.  F.  communU  attains  some- 
times In  English  gardens  a height  of 
fifteen  feet,  and  Is  known  under  the  name 
of  Giant  Fennel.  It  is  a common  plant  in 


Sicily,  wherethe  pith  in  the  Interlorof  the 
stem  Is  used  for  tinder.  F.  persico,  a dwarf 
species,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  asnfmtida,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  drug  is  the  produce  of  Narthex 
Asa/mtida.  F.  urientalu  anil  F.tingitana  are  ! 
i said  toyleld  African  Ammoniacum,a  gum-  ! 
< resin  like  asafmtida,  hut  less  powerful. 

( .Sagapenum,  a similar  drug,  is  supposed 
i likewise  to  be  the  produce  of  some  species 
1 of  this  genus,  but  great  uncertainty  pre- 
I vails  on  the  subject.  [M.  T.  M.} 

I FESTUCA.  A very  extensive  genus  of 
I grasses,  typical  of  the  trlb<‘  Festucecr.  The 
si>ecle8havceithersi>anlclcdorracemed  in- 
florescence, with  flattened  spikelets,  which 
are  two  to  many-flowered ; glumes  two,  un- 
equal, thinner  than  the  pales,  which  latter 
are  ribbed, rounded  on  the  back,  acute, with 
the  seta)  terminal  or  nearly  so;  stamens 
three,  rarely  one  to  two  ; styles  two,  short ; 
stigmas  feathery.  The  genus  embraces 
about  200  species,  which  have  a wide  geo- 
graphical range  over  nearly  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  arc  divided  into  four 
sections,  namely,  A'ardurus,  Schleroehloa, 

■ V«/pia,  and  true  Ffs/ucco’.  TTiere  arc  nine 
of  the  species  natives  of  Britain,  and  among 
them  some  of  our  most  valuable  meadow 
and  pasture  grasses.  F.  prateruia,  the 
Meadow  Fescue,  and  F.  durivtcula,  the 
Hard  Fescue,  are  both  excellent  kinds,  and 
highly  prized  for  agricultural  purposes. 
F.  ovina,  the  Sheep's  Fescue,  is  Important 
for  subalpine  pastures,  wheae  It  grows 
freely,  and  Is  much  relished  by  sheep.  It  . 
Is  also  useful  for  forming  lawns,  where 
the  grass  Is  required  to  be  kept  short  and  | 
neatly  dressed.  Many  of  the  foreign  spe-  j 
c.les  are  also  useful  forthe  same  purposes,  i 
especially  F.  heteroph]/lla,  Halleri,  and  I 
raletinca.  Although  the  Fescue  grasses  j 
are  rather  remarkable  among  the  family,  I 
tor  the  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  | 
In  their  composition,  one  species.  F.  qua-  | 
I dridentata,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  in  (Juito, 
where  it  is  called  Plgonil.  See  Lindtey's  . 
Vrgetable  Kingdom,  p.  113.  [D.  M.J  j 

FETID.  Having  a disagreeable  smell  of 
any  kind. 

I F^TUQUE.  (Fr.)  Fettuea,  — DES  BRE- 
I BIS.  Feehita  ovina.  — TRApANTE.  Fea- 
tuea  rubra. 

' FEUILLA!A.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican Cnairbitacea-,  belonging  to  the  small 
section  of  that  order  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  anthers  not  being  sinuous.  The 
siiecles  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
with  i;jther  woody  stems,  climbing  up 
trees  to  a great  height  and  supporting 
themselves  bymeansof  tendrils,  which  are 
said  to  proceed  from  theaxilsof  theleaves. 
Instead  of  from  the  sides  as  In  the  common 
gourd.  They  have  large,  roundish,  smooth 
leaves,  frequently  lobed,  and  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  home  on  distinct  plants, 
both  having  a flve-lobed  calyx,  and  a 
wheel-shaped  corolla  with  flve  divisions. 
The  fruit  Is  globular  and  has  a woody  shell, 
marked  with  a scar  which  forms  a zone 
I round  it,  and  shows  the  division  between 
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the  enlarged  calyx  and  the  shell  of  the  and  nine  petals  Instead  of  five  : in  all  other  ' 
fruit:  it  contains  a niin)l>er  of  large  flat  respects  it  is  a true  crowfoot;  indeed,  i 


seeds  embedded  in  solid  flesh,  and  does 
not  split  open  when  ripe.  | 

F.  cordifoUa  is  the  Sequa  or  Cacoon  An-  i 
tidote  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  a common  | 
plant  In  shady  woods,  climbing  to  a great  , 
height  up  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  fruits  I 
are  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  , 
contain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  large  flat 
seeds,  which  possess  purgative  and  emetic 
properties  and  have  an  intensely  hitter 
taste.  In  Jamaica  the  negroes  employ 
them  as  a remedy  in  a variety  of  diseases, 
and  consider  them  to  be  an  antidote  , 
against  the  effects  of  poison ; they  also  , 
obtain  a large  quantity  of  semt-solld  fatty  1 
oil,  which  Is  liberated  by  pressing  and  boil-  j 
ing  them  in  water. 

The  seeds  of  an  allied  species  called  ! 
Abllla  In  Peru,  contain  so  much  oil  thatthe 
Peruvians  use  them  for  making  candles. 
These  are  made  by  cutting  cubical  pieces 
of  the  seed  and  stringing  them  upon  a 
thin  piece  of  stick,  the  point  of  which  Is  j 
lights.  The  candles  thus  rudely  con- 1 
Btructed,  burn  well,  with  a tolerably  clear 
light,  and,  not  being  readily  extinguished 
by  wind,  are  commonly  us^  in  the  open- 
I air  processions  of  the  Homan  Caihtdlc 
I Church.  Another  curions  use  is  made  of 
1 these  AblUaseeds  : the  shell  is  lined  with  a 
1 soft  felt-like  substance,  which  when  dry  I 
I forms  an  excellent  tinder,  and  the  Indian,  i 
by  rapidly  twirling  a pointed  stick  upon  it,  ! 
: soon  obtains  a light ; thus  the  same  seed  : 
I furnishes  him  with  his  candle,  and  with 
I tinder  fur  lighting  it.  [A.  S.] 

FEVK,  or  F.  DE  MARAIS.  (Fr.)  Faba 
I vulgaris. 

I FEVER-BCSII.  An  American  name  for 

Benzoin. 

I FEVERFEW.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 

— , BASTARD.  Parthenium  Bysterophorus. 

I F^ VEROLLE.  (Fr.)  Faba  vulgaris. 

FEVERWORT.  Triosieum. 

I FEVIER.  (Fr.)  aieiiitschia.  — D’AMfi- 

RK^UE.  Oleditschia  triacanthoa. 

I FIBRE,  EEEMENTART.  That  thread 

] which  Is  turned  round  the  Interior  of  the 
' tubes  that  are  called  spiral  vessels,  or  of 
any  similar  kind  of  tissue. 

FIBRILL^  (adj.  FIBRILLOSE).  The 
roots  of  lichens ; any  kind  of  small  thread-  j 
shaped  root ; also  applied  occasionally 
among  fungals  to  the  stipe. 

FIBR0I7S.  Containing  a great  propor- 
tion of  woody  fibre ; as  the  rind  of  a 
cocoa-nut. 

PIBRO-VASCULAR.  Consisting  of 
woody  tissue  and  spiral  or  other  vessels,  j 

FICAIRE.  (Fr.)  Ficaria  ranunculoides. 

FICARIA.  This  genus  Is  distinguished 
frf)m  Ranunculus  by  Its  having  three  de- 
ciduous Instead  of  five  persistent  sepals, . 


our  native  species,  F.  raminculnidcs.  Is 
not  unfrequcntly  described  underthe  name 
of  Ranunculus  Ficaria.  Though  called 
Small  Celandine  and  Lesser  Celandine,  | 
it  is  totally  distinct  from  the  true  celan- 
dine IChelidonium).  Being  one  of  the  [ 
earliest  of  British  flowering  plants,  and  its  I 
petals  being  of  a beautiful  golden-yellow, 
and  Its  leavesa  glossy  green.  It  is  a gene- 
ral favourite.  Its  roots  consist  of  a num- 
ber of  small  fleshy  tubers,  which  store  u|i  | 
nourishment  like  bulbs  during  the  whole  ' 
of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Gerardo's 
description  of  its  duration  is  worth  quot- 
ing for  its  accuracy  and  quaintness : ‘ It 
commeth  forth  about  the  calends  of  March, 
and  floureth  a little  after;  it  beginneth 
to  fade  away  in  Aprill,  it  Is  quite  gone  In 
May,  afterwards  It  is  hard  to  bo  found, 
yea,  scarcely  the  root.’  This  might  be 
taken  for  an  allegorical  epitome  of  the 
life  of  man.  The  young  leaves  of  Ficaria,  1 
according  to  Linnseus,  are  sometimes  used 
as  greens  in  Sweden.  A variety  with 
double  flowers  is  occasionally  cultivated. 
French,  Petite  Chelidoine ; German,  Feigcn- 
rannnfcel.  [C.  A.  J.] 

The  trivial  name  of  Pllewort  has  been 
bestowed  ui>on  this  plant  from  the  struc- 
ture of  its  tubercles,  which  grow  in  bun- 
dles of  small  tul>ers,  so  like  the  shape  of 
those  excrescences  which  occur  in  the 
more  distressing  casts  of  piles  (hsemor- 
rholds),  that  our  forefathers,  who  chose  ^ 
their  medicines,  not  from  a knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  plants,  ■ 
but  from  a kind  of  faticy  as  to  Nature's  ex- 
ternal Impress  indicating  innate  virtues,  1 
adopted  it  as  a remedy  for  this  malady,  j 
Culpepper  Is  most  enthusiastic  in  descrlb-  i 
ing  Its  virtues:  ‘Here  is  another  secret 
for  my  countrymen  and  women — a couple 
of  them  together.  Pilewort  made  Into  an  i 
oil,  ointment,  or  plaster,  readily  cures 
both  the  piles,  or  haemorrhoids,  and  the  i 
klng’s-evll.  The  very  herb  borne  about  ^ 
one's  body  next  the  skin  helps  In  such 
diseases,  though  it  never  touched  the 
place  grieved.  Let  poor  i>copIe  make  much 
for  their  uses.  With  this  I cured  my  own 
daughter  of  the  klng’s-evll.’  Confldent  as 
are  these  assertions,  yet  the  use  of  the 
plant  is  all  but  discontinued  in  the  present 
day,  medical  practitioners  very  properly 
looking  for  sounder  principles  than  those 
derived  from  the  doctrine  of  similitudes. 

In  Green’s  Universal  Herbal  we  And  the 
following  observations  The  particular 
form  of  the  roots  probably  recommended 
this  plant  as  a cure  for  the  piles ; and  this 
fancied  quality  was  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish name.  The  roots  aresometimeswash- 
ed  bare  by  the  rains  : and  this  induced  the 
Ignorant  and  superstitious  to  imagine  tliat 
it  rained  wheat,  to  which  the  uncovered  , 
tubercles  bear  a little  resemblance.’  That  ' 
this  plant,  from  these  and  other  reasons,  | 
was  long  considered  as  a ‘herb  of  grace,’ 
there  can  he  no  doubt ; however.  It  Is  at 
present  looked  upon  principally  as  a weed  ‘ 
which  can  best  be  got  rid  of,  when  trouble-  | 
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gome,  bf  openinK  drains  and  thinning  out 
trees  or  thickets.  [J.  B.] 

FIOISIA.  A genus  of  cyperaceou.«  plants 
belonging  to  tlie  tribe  Seirpea;.  The  in- 
florescence is  cither  in  solitary  spikes  or  Iti 
conglonioratcd  beads  of  spikes.  Scales  im- 
bricated, some  of  the  lower  empty  ; styles 
three-cleft,  rarely  two-cleft ; ovary  with  a 
fleshy  disc;  achenes  sharply  pointed  or 
I muticous.  There  are  upwards  of  forty 
I si>ecles,  nearly  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
j ^uth  Africa.  [D.  M.] 

FICOIDALES.  Oneof  Lindley's  alliances 
of  perigj  nal  Exogeus,  represented  by  Jlfe- 
setnbryantkemitm. 

FICOIBE.  (Fr.)  Mfsembryanthrmnm. 

FICOIDE.E,  or  Fig-Marigold  family.  A 
i natural  order  of  ralycifloral  dicotyledons, 
j the  type  of  Lindley’s  flcoidal  alliance.  The 
I order  Is  better  known  as  Hestmbri/iiretr  or 
I JleirmliriiajithemaMe.  [J.  H.  B.] 

' FICrs.  A genus  of  3foraeerr,  Including 
I the  cultivated  Fig.  The  flowers  are  usually 
' Incomplete,  collected  on  axillary  recei>- 
; tacles,  which  are  either  stalked  or  sessile, 
pear-shajx-d  or  glol)Ular,  with  three  bracts 
[ at  the  base.  There  1s  a four  to  sii-Ieavetl 
perigonc  ; in  the  stamlnatc  flowers  one  to 
six  stamens ; and  in  the  pistillate  a one- 
i celled  ovary.  The  fniit  consists  of  globose 
or  angular  achenes,  with  a diy  thin  rarely 
I pulpy  pericarp.  They  are  erect  or  creep- 
1 log  trees  or  shnitis,  found  In  Southern 
j Euro|>e  and  Africa,  and  In  large  numbers 
In  the  w,arm  parts  of  India,  and  In  the  Is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Sea  and  of  the  South- 
ern Ocean.  They  have  alternate  rarely  op- 
posite entire  or  lobed  leaves.  There  are 
nearly  leo  known  spt'cles.  Of  the  cultivat- 
ed Fig  thereare  a vast  number  of  varieties. 

; The  part  eaten  Is  the  hollow  receptacle 
1 which  contains  the  flowers.  Theachenes, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  seeds,  are 
ultimately  Immersed  In  the  pulpy  mass  of 
the  receptacle.  Turkey  figs  are  imported 
from  Smyrna  In  small  boxes  called  drums. 
From  the  old  genus  Flcim,  Miguel  has 
separated  the  genus  Vrnstigma,  Pharma- 
cori/cca,  Pogoaotrnphe,  Fgcvmoriu),  Covillia, 
and  Synctcia.  See  Plate  6,  figs,  a,  /;  and 
Plate  10.  Ilg.  6.  [J.  H.  B.) 

The  Fig  of  our  gardens  Is  the  F.  Carica 
of  botanists.  The  name  Fieiis  applied  to 
this  very  anciently  known  fruit.  Is  most 
probably  derived  from  Feg,  Its  Hebrew 
name;  that  of  Carica  Is  from  Caria  In  Asia 
Minor,  where  flue  varieties  of  It  have  long 
existed.  According  to  various  authors.  It 
Is  a native  of  Westeni  Asia,  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  Including 
Greece  and  Italy.  It  Is  certainly  Indige- 
nous to  Asia  Minor;  but  it  may  have  been 
thence  Introduced  and  naturalised  In  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  coun- 
tries near  Its  shores,  both  in  Europe  and 
Africa. 

The  Fig  Is  a deciduous  tree,  fifteen  to 
twenty  or  even  thirty  feet  high  In  favour- 
able climates.  The  alternate  leaves  arecor- 
I date,  more  or  less  deeply  three  to  flve- 


lobed,  and  rough.  The  fruit  Is  generally 
shortly  turbinate,  but  some  varieties  are  of 
an  ehmgated  pyriform  shape ; the  skin  soft, 
with  shallow  longitudinal  furrows ; the 
colour  yellowish-white,  greenish-brown, 
purplish-brown,  violet,  or  dark  puri)le. 
It  consists  of  a hollow  fleshy  receptacle 
with  an  orifice  In  the  top,  which  is  sur- 
rounded and  nearly  closed  by  a number  of 
Imbricated  scales— as  many  as  200,  accord- 
ing to  Duhamel.  The  flowers,  unlike  those 
of  most  fruit-trees,  make  no  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  are  concealed  within  the 
fig  on  its  intenial  surface;  they  are  male 
and  female,  the  former  sltiuited  near  the 
orifice,  the  latter  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
cavity next  the  stalk.  On  rutting  oi>en  a 
fig,  when  it  has  attained  little  more  than 
one-third  its  size,  the  flowers  will  lie  seen 
In  full  development,  and,  provided  the 
stamens  are  perfect,  fertilisation  takes 
place  at  that  stage  of  growth.  But  It  often 
happens  that  the  stamens  are  Imiairfect, 
and  no  seeds  are  formed  ; nevertheless  the 
fniit  swells  and  ripens. 

Pnder  favourable  circumstances,  a fruit 
or  two  IS  formed  along  the  shoots  at  the 
base  of  almost  every  leaf.  Of  these  the 
quantity  that  sometimes  attains  maturity 
Is  enormous;  but  frequently,  from  vicissi- 
tudes of  cold  in  soinc  climates  and  heat  In 
others,  much  of  the  fruit  drops  prema- 
turely. It  may  not  do  so  at  the  time  when 
dryness  pri'valls.  hut  at  some  future  period 
when  moisture  Is  sufficiently  abundant : In 
fact,  the  Injury  caused  hy  drought  to  this 
fruit  becomes  most  apparent  after  moisture 
has  started  the  tree  into  vigorous  growth, 
and  hence  the  true  but  remote  cause  of 
failure  In  the  crop  Is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
And  If  this  lie  sometimes  the  rase  now.  It 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  generally  so  in 
former  times,  when  there  was  among  cul- 
tivators hut  little  intelligence  as  regards 
tracing  effects  to  their  causes.  Accord- 
ingly, to  prevent  the  fruit  of  the  Fig  tree 
from  dropping  prematurely,  and  to  hasten 
Its  ripening,  the  process  of  enprifleatian 
was  resorted  to.  This  consisted  in  placing 
the  fruit  of  a wild  sort,  called  the  Capriflg, 
amongst  the  cultivated  ones.  An  insect 
of  the  gnat  family  Infests  the  former, 
which  It  leaves  to  attack  the  latter,  en- 
tering to  the  Interior  of  the  fruit  by  the  ori- 
fice. It  Is  a very  ancient  practice,  for  it  Is 
mentioned  by  the  earliest  Greek  writers 
on  natural  history,  and  Is  even  minutely 
descrilied  hy  Theophrastus.  It  appears  to 
have  originated  In  Greece.  Pliny  remarks 
that  It  was  only  used  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  ; that.  In  his  time,  it  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Italians;  and 
that  there  was  no  tradition  of  Its  ever 
having  been  Introduced  to  Syria  or  Pales- 
tine. Its  utility  was  doubted  by  some 
authors,  and  among  others  hy  the  celebrat- 
ed Duhamel.  He  thought  it  questionable 
whether  hy  capriflcntlon  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit  was  hastened,  except  In  the  same 
way  as  apples  and  pears  are  when  attacked 
by  the  grub.  Professor  Gasparrlnl,  In  an 
essay  written  for  the  Uoval  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Naples,  details  a number  of 
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eipcrlmentg  which  he  had  made,  and . which  wag  that  Carthage,  the  rival  of 


repeated  in  diflTcrent  yearg.  Tlieir  results  , 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  capriflcation  is 
useless  for  the  setting  and  ripening  of  the  | 
fruit,  and  instead  of  making  the  flgs  re- , 
main  on  the  tree,  it  either  causes  or  faclll- 1 
tates  their  fall,  especially  when  the  insect ' 
has  penetrated  Into  the  inside,  and  pro-  | 
duced  decay  tiy  its  own  death.  According 
to  Gasparrlnl,  the  practice  of  capriflcation  ^ 
I ought  to  ta?  abolished,  as  it  entails  expense,  I 
and  deteriorates  the  flavour  of  tlie  flgs.  I 
The  French  naturalist,  Oliver,  says  it  is 
being  abandoned  In  some  islands  of  the  i 
Archipelago  wliere  it  was  formerly  prac-  i 
tlscd,  but  in  which  excellent  flgs  are  still 
I produced.  We  have  thought  It  necessary 
; to  briefly  notice  the  operation, as  so  much 
I lias  been  written  with  regard  to  Its  pre- 
1 sumed  advantageous  effects : hut  from 
I what  has  been  stated,  it  will  he  seen  that, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  modem 
science,  it  is  proved  to  be  not  only  unne- 
ees.sary,  hut  ixisltively  Injurious. 

Figs  have  been  used  In  the  east  as  an 
article  of  food  from  time  Immemorial. 
They  were  among.st  the  fruits  brought 
bark  from  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  sent 
by  Moses  to  report  on  the  productions  of 
that  land.  We  read  of  a present  having 
been  made  to  David  of  200  rakes  of  flgs. 
They  were  probably  used  chiefly  in  the 
dried  state.  Tlie  drying  is  easily  effected 
in  a warm  climate  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  in  the  same  way  as  tliose  grapes  are 
dried,  which  are  called  from  that  circum- 
stance raisins  of  the  sun.  hike  the  grape, 
the  subst.anccof  the  fig  abounds  In  what 
la  termed  grape  sugar.  'In  drying,  some  of 
this  exudes  and  forms  th,at  soft  white 
powder  which  we  see  on  tlie  imported 
dried  flgs.  They  are  thus  preserved  in 
tlielr  own  sugar,  and  rendered  flt  for  stofs 
Ing  up  as  an  article,  of  food. 

Figs  were  considered  of  such  necessity 
by  the  Athenians  that  their  exportation 
from  Attica  wa.s  prolilbited.  Those  who 
Informed  against  persons  violating  this 
law  were  called  ‘.Sycophantal,’  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying  the  discoverers  of 
flgs.  These  informers  apiiearto  liave  tieen 
especially  disliked,  for  their  name  gave 
rise  to  the  term  syro|ihant,  used  for  de 
signing  liars  and  impostors  generally,  as 
well  as  flatterers. 

The  Figs  of  Athens  were  celebrated  for 
their  exquisite  fl.avour;  and  Xerxes  was 
induced  by  ttiem  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Attlex  The  African  flgs  were 
also  much  admired  at  Rome,  although 
I’llny  says, ‘it  is  nothing  since  they  began 
to  grow  flgs  in  Africa.'  C.ato,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  Roman  senators  to  declare 
j war  against  Carthage,  showed  them  a tig 
i brought  from  thence.  It  wasfresli  and  in 
I good  condition,  and  all  agreed  tliat  It 
must  have  been  quite  recently  pulled  from 
the  tree.  ‘ Yes,’  said  Cato,  ‘ It  is  not  yet 
tlireo  days  since  this  flg  was  gatliered  at 
Carthage ; see  liy  it  how  near  to  the  walls  j 
of  the  city  we  have  a mortal  enemy.’  This  ! 
argument  determined  the  senate  to  com- 
mence tlie  third  Funic  war,  the  result  of 


Rome,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

Only  six  varieties  of  Figs  were  known  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Cato.  Others  were  In- 
troduced from  Negropont  and  Scio,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  who  gives  a catalogue  of 
thirty  sorts.  Tlie  flg  may  liave  been  in- 
troduced Into  Britain,  along  with  tlie  vine, 
by  the  Romans,  or  subse<iuently  by  the 
monks.  But  if  it  had,  it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  till  lirought  from  Italy  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  cither  when  he  returned 
from  tliat  country  in  1.12,5,  or  after  liis 
second  resldenceahroad  in  IMS.  In  eitlier 
case  tlie  identical  trees  whlcli  he  lirought, 
and  which  were  planted  in  tlie  garden  of  the 
Archlepiscopal  Palace  at  Lambeth,  have 
certainly  existed  for  more  than  axi  years. 
This  proves  that  the  flg  lives  to  a great 
age,  even  under  less  favourable  clrciim- 
st.anrcs  than  it  enjoys  in  its  native  country. 
Anotlier  tree,  brouglit  from  Aleppo  by 
Dr.  Pocock,  was  planted  in  the  garden  of 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  In  lfi4S. 
Having  been  Injured  by  Are  in  1809,  the 
old  trunk  decayed  and  was  removed,  but 
fresh  slioots  sprang  up,  some  of  which  in 
1819  were  twenty-one  feet  high.  In  this 
country  a chalk  subsoil,  and  a climate  like 
tliat  near  the  soutli  coast,  appear  to  suit 
the  flg  liest.  There  the  trees  grow  and 
hear  as  standards.  They  are  liable,  liow- 
ever,  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in  winters 
of  excessive  severity  ; but  they  spring  up 
afrcsli  from  the  roots.  There  was  an 
orchard,  not  exceeding  tliree-qiiarters  of 
an  acre,  at  Tarring,  near  Wortliing,  in 
Sussex,  containing  lOO  standard  flg-trecs. 
About  100  dozen  of  ripe  flgs  were  usually 
gathered  daily  from  these  trees  during 
August,  September,  and  October,  liy 
selecting  similarly  favourable  spots,  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  that  this  country 
could  supply  Itself  with  abundance  of 
fresh  flgs.  As  for  dry  ones,  they  are  ob- 
tained In  large  quantities  from  Turkey, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  other  countries: 
but  the  supply  for  centuries  liack  has 
chiefly  been  from  Turkey.  The  IniiKirt  has 
been  as  niucli  as  1,000  tons  a year:  and 
now  tliat  theduty  is  taken  off,  the  quantity 
IniiHirtcd  will  doubtless  be  much  greater. 
Tlie  wood  of  the  Fig  is  soft  and  spongy  ; 
and  as  it  ran  in  consequence  be  ea.sily 
charged  with  oil  and  emery,  it  1s  used  in 
some  countries  by  locksmiths  and  armour- 
ers for  polishing.  [R.  T.] 

FIDDLE-SHAPED.  Obovnte,  with  one 
or  two  deep  recesses  or  Indentations  on 
each  side,  as  the  leaves  of  the  flddie-dock, 
Jiumex  pulcher. 

FIDDLEWOOD.  CithararyUm. 

FIDFS.  FLS.sr.S.  Divided  half-way  into 
two  or  more  parts. 

FIELDIA.  A genus  of  Australian  Get- 
neracerr,  having  only  a single  species,  F. 
aiiftraliii.  It  has  a flve-parted  calyx  with 
bifld  spathaceous  bracts ; a tubular  swollen 
corolla,  with  a flvep.arted  sllglitly  two- 
lipped  limb  ; five  stamens,  four  of  which 
are  fertile  ; and  a style  scarcely  as  long  as 


the  stamens,  terminating  In  a bllamellar 
stigma.  Tlie  fruit  is  an  ovate  many-seeded 
berry.  Tlie  plant  lias  opimsite,  remote 
shortly-stallted  broadly  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  axillary,  solitary  pendulous  flowers  of 
a pale  green  Colour.  It  Is  a climlier,  with  a 
rooting  stem,  attaching  Itself  to  the  tniiik 
of  tret'  ferns,  Ac.  The  name  Is  sometimes 
applied  to  certain  Vandas.  [II.  H.] 


FIG.  Ficus.  -,  ADAM’S.  Musa  para- 
aisxaca.  — .BARBARV.  Optt,tUia  vulgaris, 
COMMON.  Ficus  Carica.  DKVIL’S 
£^*P*KRNAL.  Argevione  mexicana,  — 
HOTTENTOT'S.  Meseitibryanthemurti  edulc, 
INDIAN.  Optintia,  especially  O.  vvlga- 
a general  name  f<)r  the  Cactacea, 
tTu*  S .Vx?/.  Diospyros  Kaki.  — , 

SACRED, 

!■  IG-MARIGOLD.  Mesembryantheinum, 

FIGCE  BANANE.  (Fr.)  Musa  sapien- 
— CAQUE.  Diospyros  Kaki,  — 
MODIQUE.  ^usiaflava. 

FIGUIER.  Ficus,  — COMMUN.  Ficus 
D'ADAM.  Musa  paradisiaca. 

I>  IN  DE,  Opuntiii  vulgaris. 

FIG-WORT.  Scrophtilaria,  The  term 
Figwons  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
scrophulariaceous  order. 

the  anther. 

Any  kind  of  thread-shaped  body. 

FILAGO.  a genus  of  small  herbaceous 
CompostUs,  distinguished  by  their  chaffy 
receptacle,  the  absence  of  a pappus,  and  by 
the  female  fltirets  being  mixed  among  the 
scales  of  the  imbricated  Involucre  They 
are  mostly  annuals  of  low  stature,  having 
the  stems  and  leaves  hoary  with  cottony 
down,  and  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the 
rexture  popularly  known  as  everlasting 
I The  commonest  British  species  are  F 
I a hoary  little  plant  three  to  four 

inches  high,  with  erect  stems,  very  narrow 
leaves,and  brownish-yellow  flowers ; and  F. 
p^nnica,  a plant  of  similar  habit,  six  to 
eight  Inches  high,  with  an  erect  stem  ter- 
m natlng  in  a globular  head  of  small  coni- 
cal  flowers,  from  the  base  of  which  usually 
spring  two  or  three  horizontal  branches 
terminating  in  like  manner.  This  curious 
mode  of  growth  occasioned  the  tenr.  Iferba 
tmpia  to  be  applied  by  the  old  botanists  to 
this  plant,  as  if  the  offspring  were  unduly  i 
elevating  themselves  alxivc  the  parent. 
None  of  the  foreign  species  are  worthy  of  | 
especial  notice.  French,  CotonniPrei  Gcr-  i 
[C.  A.  J.] 

AveHana.  —.WEST 
INDIAN.  Kntada  scandeTis.  I 

BtTRREE.  An  Indian  name  for  I 
the  fruits  of  VHex  fn/oh’o.  j 

FILICES.  One  of  the  principal  groups  I 
of  cryptogams,  some  of  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities of  which  will  be  found  explained  i 
In  the  article  Aorogbns.  They  are  com- 
monly called  Perns,  and  consist  of  arbo- 
rescent or  herbaceous  perennial,  very  rare- 
ly annual  plants;  those  of  arborescent 


'■»n-lng  from  two 
i or  eighty  feet  in  height, 

and  form^  of  the  consolidated  bases  of 
outbuilding  a soft  central 
massof  tissue;  those  of  herhnreons  hahit 
^ •'uv'ijg  a caudex  foniied  on  a plan 
similar  to  the  arlxirescent  kinds,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  young  fronds  forming 
"^1.?''’’''^’  U’’  having  a more  or 
less  fleshy  rhizome  whose  growing  point 
is  in  advice  of  the  development  of  the 
rromls,  which  are  produced  from  its  sides 
instead  of  its  apex.  Arborescent  Perns  are 
represented  in  Plates  2.  flg.  c,  9.  and  12; 
and  a simple-fronded  Fern  In  Plate  12. 

Ferns,  under  which  name  are  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  ferns  that  are  known 
may  l>e  recognised  by  the  circinate 
growth  of  their  young  leaves,  and  by  their 
hypophyllous  fructification.  The  fronds 
are  very  various  in  regard  to  size  and 
form,  some  being  simple,  others  many 
times  cut  or  divided : while  some  measure 
hut  an  Inch,  and  others  many  feet, in  length. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  there  is  no 
niaterlal  difference  of  aspect  between 
those  fronds  which  are  fertile  and  those 
which  are  sterile ; but  in  others,  including 
whole  groups,  the Acrosticfictp  forexamplc, 
there  is  a manifest  contraction  of  the 
fertile  fronds,  which  are  sometimes  re^ 
duced  to  mere  ribs  and  spikes  clustering 
with  masses  of  the  spore-cases. 

The  spore-cases,  which  are  collected  Into 
neaps  called  sorl,  consist  of  little  one- 
relled  vesicles,  girt  either  longitudinally, 

' ohlliinely  hy  a jointed  ring, 

, wnieh  nearly,  or  in  some  ea-ses  completely, 
surrounds  them.  ThI.s  ring  Is'elastic,  and 
ny  Its  contraction  disrupts  the  spore-case 
and  scatters  the  contained  spores — mere 
dust-like  atoms,  invisible  except  In  a mass 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  sorus,  or  heap  of 
spor^cascs.  Is  In  some  groups  naked, 
out  In  others  covered  while  young  by  a 
membrane  called  the  indnsium. 

The  spores  of  Fenis  are  produced  hy 
cell-division  within  the  spore-oases,  and 
are  consequently  unattached,  and  various- 
ly shaped  and  sculptured.  They  consist  of 
two  coats  containing  a grumous  mass. 
On  germination  the  outer  coat  bursts,  and 
the  Inner  is  elongated  and  protnided,  and 
I by  cell-division  becomes  converted  into  a 
: thin  marchantiform  frond  or  prothallus. 

j On  thcunder-snrfaccof  the  prothallus.  two 

kinds  of  bodies  are  home,  one  of  which, 

I the  anthorld,  produrcs  spiral  ciliated  spep- 
matozolds,  while  the  other,  which  forms 
the  archegone  or  female  cell.  Is  sunk  in 
the  tissue.  The  cell  at  the  base  of  the 
arehegones,  after  Impregnation,  gives 
rise  to  a new  plant,  which  is  gradually  de- 
Teloped,  and  is  of  different  duration  In 
different  species,  producing  successive 
crops  of  fronds  and  spore-cases. 

Many  schemes  have  liecn  proposed  for 
the  classification  of  Fenis,  hut  that  seems 
to  be  preferable,  which  is  ba.sod  on  the 
modifications  of  the  vascular  system  taken 
In  conjunction  with  thefructiflcatlon.  All 
Ferns  are  referrible  to  one  of  the  gronps 
OphioglossacoB,  Marattiacece,  or  Polypodia- 
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cetr,  of  wliich  the  two  nr«,  sometimes  spore-eases  (two  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve) 
called  pseudo-Ferns,  are  very  llmltcil.wlitlo  i situated  at  the  hack  of  the  frond,  sessile 
the  latter,  contalniiiB  the  true  Ferns,  In- I or  nearly  so,  and  burstlns  vertically; 
eludes  the  greater  itorllou  of  all  the  known  j fronds  rigid  and  opaque,  and  usually  dl- 
species.  I chotomously-branchiul.  Trichamaninecp, 

The  three  groups  just  named  are  distin-  with  the  ring  resembling  that  of  the  Glei- 
I gulshed  from  each  other  by  the  nature  and  c/tentnetB,  but  the  spore-cases  lenticular, 
structure  of  their  sitore-cases.  The  pre-  clustered  on  an  often  exserted  recep- 
seiice  of  the  annulus  or  ring  around  the  j taclc,  which  Is  a prolongation  of  the  vein 
spore-case,  in  some  form,  either  completely  , beyond  the  ordinary  margin  of  the  frond, 
I surrounding  It,  or  In  a more  or  less  rudi-  so  that  the  sort  become  extrorse  margl- 
t mentary  condition.  Is  the  distinctive pecu-  | nal  or  projected  outwards,  as  well  asopen- 
llarity  of  the  Polypodianen  ; while  the  M(i-  | lug  outwardly  ; fronds  pellucld-membra- 
raUiacem  and  the  Ophiogtossacew  are  sepa-  naceous.  Sehiz<cine<r,  with  the  ring  horl- 
I rated  from  It  by  the  absence  of  any  such  xontal  or  transverse,  situated  quite  at  the 
I ring,  rudimentary  or  otherwise,  and  are  apex  of  the  oval  spore-case,  which  Is,  In 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  ob-  consequence,  said  to  be  radlate-strlate  at 
vlous  characters  that  the  JfiiraMiacete  have  the  a^x  ; the  spore-case  also  sometimes 
their  sorl  dorsiferous,  that  1s,  on  the  back  , resupinate,  or  turned  upside  down,  so  that 
or  under  surface  of  thel  r fronds,  as  Is  com-  the  true  apex  is  below  ; habit  sometimes 
monly  the  case  among  true  Ferns,  while  scandent.  Ceratnpteridinea,  one  or  two 
the  Ophioglofsaeea  have  their  sorl  margl-  aquatic  species,  the  siwre-cases  sometimes 
nal,  the  spore-bearing  or  fertile  fronds  furnished  with  a very  rudimentary  ring, 
being  contracted.  The  Ophioglotsacete  are  reduced,  as  in  Ofsmtmdinta,  to  a few 
j few  in  number,  and  present  little  dlifei^  parallel  striae,  sometimes  furnished  with 
ence  of  structure ; the  Marattiacea,  how-  a very  broad  and  more  lengthened  ring ; 
ever,  form  three  small  tribes,  of  which  spores  bluntly  triangular,  marked  with 
the  Marattinea  have  their  sorl  ranged  In  three  scries  of  concentric  lines.  Oamim- 
two  lines  facing  each  other,  fonning  dis-  dmete,  with  the  spore-cases  two-valved, 
tinct  oblong  masses ; the  Kaulftuunnea  bursting  vertically  at  the  apex,  the  ring 
liave  distinct  circular  sorl,  the  spore-cases  very  rudimentary,  reduced  to  a few  parallel 
of  each  sorus  being  concrete  into  a sin-  vertical  strl®  on  one  side  near  the  apex 
gle  annular  series,  and  tumlsheil  with  of  the  spore-case.  In  all  but  the  last  of 
openings  towards  the  centre ; and  the  these  groups,  the  spore-cases  are  not  val- 
Dameineas  have  their  sorl  connate  over  vate,  and  consequently,  when  they  open 
the  whole  under  surface,  which  then  shows  for  the  liberation  of  the  spores,  they  hurst 
long  parallel  lines  of  small  round  cavities.  | partially  or  Irregularly,  and  do  not  split  at 
The  Pnlypodiacea  offer  so  much  variety  the  top  In  two  equal  divisions,  as  occurs 
of  structure  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  In  the  Osmundinece. 
subdivide  them,  and  for  this  purpose  the  These  primary  and  secondary  groups 
peculiarities  In  the  form  of  the  spore-  ' will  lie  more  readily  comparable  in  the 
eases,  or  In  their  number  and  position,  or  following  summary 
In  the  structure  and  development  of  the 

annulus  or  ring,  are  most  relied  on.  This  Spore-catea  ringiesa. 

gives  the  following  groups ; — Polppodi-  I.  OPjnooLOaSACB.*— FructIBcatibns  mar- 

)tC(F,  the  most  extensive  of  all,  with  spore-  ' glnal  on  rachifomi  fronds. 

cases  almost  equally  convex,  having  a 2.  Marattiacbaj— Fructifications  dorsal 

vertical  and  nearly  complete  ring,  and  on  flat  leafy  fronds. 

bursting  transversely  at  a part  on  the  an-  g ifnrottmea?— Sorl  oblong,  distinct,  lon- 

terlor  aide,  c.alled  the  stoma,  where  the  gltudlually.blscrlal. 

strlffi  of  the  ring  become  dilated  Into  g Kaal/ussinea—Sorl  circular,  distinct; 

elongate  parallel  cells.  Cvatheinea,  with  spore-cases  annularly  concrete. 

spore-cases  sessile  or  nearly  so,  seated  on  g Daticcinew—Sor\  connate  throughout. 

an  elevated  receptacle,  obllqiie-laterally  . ... 

compressed,  the  nearly  complete  ring  be-  Spore-catea  having  ajotnted  ring. 

Ing,  In  consequence,  more  or  less  ob-  3.  PoLYPoniACE*  — Spore-cases  not  val- 
llquely  vertical,  that  Is,  vertic.al  below,  vate  : rarely  somewhat  two-valved  ver- 

curving  laterally  towards  the  top,  hurst-  tically. 

Ing  transversely : they  approach  very  near  g Pnli/podmcm— Ring  vertical,  nearly 

the  Polypndinece,  through  some  spt'cles  complete';  spore-cases  usually  stalked, 

of  Alsophila,  In  which  the  characteristic  gibbous;  receptacles  superficial  or  Im- 

obllquity  of  the  ring  Is  little  apparent.  mersed. 

Matonineo’,  a single  species  only,  with  g CjmtAcinctB  — Ring  obliquely  vertical, 

spore-cases  sessile,  bursting  horizontally,  nearly  complete,  narrow;  spore-cases 

not  vertically,  the  ring  broad,  sub-obllque,  crowded,  sessile  or  subsessile,  oblique- 

and  nearly  complete,  the  sorl  dorsal  and  laterally  compressed;  receptacles  cle- 

ollgocarpous,  covered  by  umbonato-hemi-  vated. 

spherical  indusla,  which  are  peltate  or  g Matoninea— Ring  sub-obllque.  nearly 

affixed  by  a central  stalk.  Oleichenineir,  complete,  broad  ; spore-cases  few,  ses- 

with  the  ring  complete  transverse,  either  slle,  gibbous  ; sorl  oligocarpous. 

truly  or  obliquely  horizontal,  the  spore-  g OleicAentneie— Ring  zonal,  horizontally 

cases  globose-pyriform,  forming  ollgocar-  or  obliquely  transverse,  complete ; 

pous  sort,  1.&  sorl  consisting  of  but  few  spore-cases  sessile  or  subsessile,  veo 


tically  compressed ; sorl  dorsal ; fronds 
rigid. 

§ Trich(manine(B—R\r\g  and  spore-cases 
as  in  Gleichcnme(n  ; sorl  extrorse-mar- 
ginal ; fronds  pellucid. 

§ f;chizceinc(s—Yi\nf;  apical,  complete, 
horizontally  transverse : spore-cases 
sessile  or  subsessile,  oval,  crowned  by 
the  convergent  strl®  of  the  ring, 
sometimes  rcsupinate. 

§ Ceratoptei'idinece — Ring  rudimentary  or 
, more  or  less  Incomplete,  very  broad, 
flat,  obliquely- vertical ; spore-cases 
sessile,  globose. 

§ OstnJtJidbjc®  — Spore-cases  vertically 
two-valved;  ring  rudimentary,  trans- 
verse. 

The  Polypodinece  arefurther  divided  into 
lesser  grroups  characterised  by  the  form, 
position,  and  vestiture  of  the  sori.  There 
is  little  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
pteridologists  as  to  the  three  principal 
divisions,  but  a good  deal  of  diversity  as  to 
the  value  of  the  minor  ones.  [T.  M.] 

FILICOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  Ferns. 

FILICALES.  That  alliance  of  Acrogens 
to  which  the  Ferns  belong. 

FILIFORM,  FILIFORMIS.  Slender, like 
a thread. 

FILIPENDULE.  (Fr.)  Spircea  Filipen- 
dula. 

FIMBRIA.  A fringe.  An  elastic  toothed 
membrane,  situated  beneath  the  operculum 
in  urn-mosses. 

FIMBRIATE.  Having  the  margin  border- 
ed by  long  slender  processes,  forming  a 
fringe. 

FIMBRIATO-L.\CINIATE.  Having  the 
edge  cut  up  into  divisions  which  are 
fimbriated. 

FIMBRILLIFEROUS.  Bearing  many 
little  fringes,  as  the  receptacle  of  some 
composites. 

FniBRISTYLTS.  A genus  of  cypera- 
ceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  | 
Scirpeoe,  having  the  Inflorescence  In  spikes, 
solitary,  in  pairs,  or  in  crowded  heads, 
many-flowered:  scales  imbricated  allround, 
the  lower  larger,  one  or  two  of  them 
barren;  style  compressed  and  fringed,  its 
base  enlarged,  adhering  to  the  ovary.  This 
genus  embraces  nearly  200  species,  which 
have  a wide  geographical  range,  though 
most  of  them  are  natives  of  rather  warm 
countries.  [D.  M.] 

FTMETARIOUS.  Growing  on  or  amidst 
dung. 

FINCKEA.  A genus  of  the  heath  worts, 
having  the  corolla  cylindrical  and  tubular, 
with  a four-toothed  border.  The  name  was 
given  by  Klotzsch  in  honour  of  a botanist 
named  Flnck.  The  species  are  Cape  shrubs, 
the  leaves  three  or  four  together  and 
hairy ; corolla  hairy  and  about  as  long  as 
the  calyx.  [G.  D.] 


FINGERED.  The  same  as  Digitate. 

FINGERHUTHIA.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalaridecc,  Glumes 
two,  equal,  with  bristly  points,  keeled  and 
membranaceous;  low’er  flowers  fertile,  as 
long  as  the  glumes ; pales  rigid,  the  lower 
rather  the  longest,  keeled,  with  a short 
bristle  at  the  point,  five  to  seven  nerved, 
the  upper  shorter  and  slightly  compressed; 
stamens  three,  with  bearded  anthers ; styles 
two ; upper  flowers  imperfect.  Only  tw’o 
species  are  described,  both  of  which  are 
natives  of  South  Africa.  [D.  M.3 

FIN  HOUSSY.  (Fr.)  Trifolium  repens. 

FINLAYSONIA.  A genus  of  Asdepia- 
daccce,  containing  a single  species,  native 
of  India.  It  is  a twining  glabrous  plant, 
yielding  a milky  juice,  and  having  oppo- 
site obovate  leaves,  and  numerous  small 
flowers  arranged  in  interpetiolar  corymbs. 
The  calyx  is  small,  flve-cleft;  and  the 
corolla  rotate.  The  staminal  crown,  which 
rises  from  the  throat  consists  of  five  deli- 
cate white  slightly  converging  threads, 
each  bent  back  at  the  apex  so  as  to  form 
a small  hook ; the  stamens  are  distinct, 
with  short  filaments,  and  large  anthers 
adhering  to  the  stigma;  and  the  divaricate 
follicles  contain  numerous  large  flat  obo- 
vate seeds  with  a few  silky  fibres.  [W.  C.] 

FTNOCCHIO.  Foeniculum  dulce.  , 
ASSES’.  FceniciUuvi  piperitum. 

FIORIN.  Agrostia  stolonifera,  and  Agro- 
stis  alba. 

FIORIN  DES  ANGLAIS.  (Fr.)  Agrostia 
stolonifera. 

FIR.  A general  name  for  the  trees  re- 
ferred to  the  coniferous  genera  Pinus^ 
AhieSf  LariXj  &C.  — , BALM  OF  GILEAD. 
Abies  balsamea.  — , HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
Abies  canadaisi.0.  — , PARASOL.  Scia- 
dnpitys  verticillata.  — , PLUM.  Prumno- 
pitys'elegans.  — , SCOTCH,  /’masai/leesfns. 
— , SILVER.  Abies  pectmata;  also  a ge- 
nenil  name  for  the  species  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  Picea.  — , SPRUCE.  Abies  ex- 
cc/sa ; also  a general  name  for  the  species 
of  true  Abies. 

I FI  RE  WEED.  An  American  name  for 
Erechtites  hieracifolia. 

I FIR-RAPES.  Lindley’s  name  for  the 
; Monotropaceoe. 

\ FIRS,  JOINT.  A name  proposed  by 
Llndley  for  the  order  Chtetacece. 

FISCHERIA.  K germs  ot  Aaclepiadacece^ 
containing  about  ten  species  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America.  They 
are  twining  hairy  shrubs,  with  opposite 
cordate  leaves,  and  many  flowers  in  ra- 
I cemes  on  long  interpetiolar  peduncles, 
which  thicken  upwards  and  are  scarred  by 
, the  deciduous  pedicels.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
I parted ; the  corolla  Is  rotate  and  flve-cleft, 
the  divisions  having  a curled  indentation 
1 at  their  apices ; the  staminal  crown  is 
* simple  or  double ; the  pentagonal  stigma 
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covers  the  pollen-masses ; and  the  follicles 
are  ovoid  and  fleshy.  [W.  C. j 

FISH-POISON.  Lepidium  Fiscidium, 
— , JAMAICA.  Piscidia  Erythrina. 

PISSENIA.  A genus  of  LooBOJua^ 
found  in  Arabia  and  the  interior  of  South 
Africa,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  re- 
presentative of  the  family  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  It  differs  from  other  genera 
in  having  a three-celled  fruit,  with  one 
seed  In  each  cell.  The  only  species,  F.  spa- 
thulata,  is  a branching  bush  with  straw- 


Fistenia  tpathulata. 


coloured  stems,  alternate  stalked  lobed 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  gooseberry 
but  larger,  and  pale  green  flowers  four  to 
six  together  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs ; the 
! flowers  have  ten  petals,  five  large  and 
j rounded,  and  five  small  and  narrow,  very 
: numerous  stamens,  and  three  styles.  The 
■ little  ten-ribbed  fruits  or  nuts  crowned 
< with  the  livelong  narrow  calyx  lobes,  look 
like  miniature  shuttlecocks.  [A.  A.  BJ 

FISSICALTX.  A tree  from  Venezuela, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  panicles 
of  yellow  flowers,  forming  a genus  of 
i Leguminosoe  ot  the  tr\he  Dalbergiece^  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  Irregularly 
split  calyx  ; by  the  anthers  opening  in  ter- 
minal pores ; and  by  the  fruit  being  sur- 
rounded bya  broad  membranous  wing  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre  instead  of  the 
edges  of  the  valves,  thus  giving  the  fruit 
the  appearance  of  that  of  euaiacum, 

FISSIDENS.  A pretty  genus  of  mosses, 
containing  both  acrocarpous  and  cladocar- 
pous  species,  and  at  once  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  habit  arising  from  the  flat 
broad-keeled  two-ranked  leaves  with  a 
sheathing  base.  The  peristome  Is  single, 
and  the  sixteen  teeth  of  which  it  Is  com- 
posed deeply  cleft.  The  species  grow  on 
banks,  on  stiff  soil,  or  near  watercourses, 
and  vary  from  a line  to  two  inches  in  length. 
They  occur  in  both  hemispheres  and  in 
various  climates,  the  species  of  very  distant 
countries  being  frequently  Identical.  The 
shoots  sometimes  bear  reproductive  bodies 


' at  their  apex,  distinct  from  the  proper 
fruit.  These  are  occasionally  close  to  the 
male  organs.  [M.  J . B.] 

PISSIDENTEiE.  A natural  order  of 
mosses  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
peristome  being  like  that  of  Dicranum  or 
almost  rudlmentarj',  accompanied  by  a 
totally  different  habit  due  to  the  flat 
broad-keeled  sheathing  leaves.  Pissidens 
has  already  been  noticed.  DrepanophyUum, 
from  which  the  order  is  sometimes  called 
Drepanophyllecp^  is  a magnificent  moss 
abounding  in  Cayenne,  with  a tawny  tint, 
the  habit  of  a Jungermannia,  and  a nearly 
naked  peristome.  The  tips  of  the  male 
plants  bear,  in  close  connection  with  the 
antheridia,  tufts  of  jointed  fusiform  pur- 
plish gemmm.  Conomitrium  is  an  aquatic 
genus,  and  has  Irregular  unequally  split 
often  truncate  teeth  without  any  central 
line,  and  a mitraeforra  veil.  The  species 
grow  in  running  water,  and  one  only  ha.s  at 
present  been  found  In  Europe.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FISSIPAROUS.  Propagating  by  a sub- 
division of  the  interior  of  a cell  into  two 
or  more  other  cells,  by  the  production  of  a 
membranous  partition  or  septum,  from  the 
lining  of  the  mother  cell. 

PIS8US.  Divided  halfway  ; usually  into 
a determinate  number  of  segments.  We 
say  bifldus,  split  In  tw'o  ; iriflduSy  in  three, 
and  so  on ; or  imiltiflditSt  when  the  seg- 
ments are  very  numerous. 

PISTULAR,  FISTULOUS.  This  is  said 
of  a cylindrical  or  terete  body  which  is 
hollow,  but  closed  at  each  epd,as  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  onion. 

PISTULINA.  A genus  of  pore-bearing 
Fungi,  sometimes  wrongly  associated  with 
Hydnum,  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
fleshy  Polyporihy  the  free  tubes  which  are 
at  flrst  closed  and  look  like  little  stellate 
pink  or  cream-coloured  pimples.  F.  hepa- 
tica,  our  only  species,  grows  on  the  trunks 
of  old  oaks,  and  acquires  sometimes  a very 
largo  size.  When  divided  it  looks  like  beet- 
root, and  drips  with  red  juice.  It  is  not  un- 
wholesome, but  in  our  opinion  not  a plea- 
sant article  of  food,  however  disguised 
with  lemon  juice,  cayenne  pepper,  or  other 
condiments.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PITCH.  The  Vetch  or  Tare. 

FITCHIA.  A genus  of  arborescent  clcho- 
raceous  Compoaitce  founded  on  a single 
sixjcles,  F.  nutans,  from  Elizabeth  Island 
in  the  South  Pacific.  It  is  a noble  plant 
nearly  related  to  Rea,  and  has  thick  woody 
stems,  opposite  broad  ovate-cordate  leaves, 
and  large  terminal  drooping  heads  of 
flowers,  hanging  by  longish  stalks.  The 
Involucre  is  broadly  cainpanulate,  com- 
posed of  about  three  series  of  orbicular 
scales,  which  enclose  numerous  llgulate 
male  flowers ; the  females  are  unknown. 
The  filaments  and  style  are  very  much  ex 
serted.  The  achenes  are  compressed, 
clothed  with  silky  hairs,  and  termluated 
by  a pair  of  elongated  hairy  setse.  It  is 
named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  W.  Fitch,  a 
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riever  hounical  artist,  by  whom  the  draw- ' 
iiigs  of  the  plants  figured  In  this  work 
have  been  executed.  [T.  M.] 

FITTWEED.  Eryngium  ftclidum. 

FITZROYA.  A genua  of  coniferous  or 
cone-bc.iring  plants  belonging  to  the  sub- 
order Cuprettinece.  It  was  named  by  Dr. 
Hooker  In  honour  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  who 
, first  discovered  the  tree.  The  fruit  la  In 
I small  starlike  cones  which  consist  of  nine 
' sc^es,  three  In  each  whorl:  the  lower  three 
and  upper  three  are  barren,  while  the  In- 
termediate three  arc  fertile,  and  t)ear  each 
three  winged  seeds.  The  leaves  are  in 
threes,  sometimes  twos  or  fours,  ovate-ob- 
I long,  flat,  without  stalks.  There  is  one 
si>ecles,  F.  patagonien,  an  evergreen  tree 
growing  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  with 
slender  spreading  branches  which  curve  at 
the  extremities.  The  tree,  which  Is  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Patagonia,  bears  the 
ordinary  winters  of  Britain.  [J.  H.  B.) 

FIVE-FINGERS.  Potmtilla  reptani  and 
canadentis. 

FLABELLATU3,  FLABELLIFORMIS. 
Fan-shaped. 

FLACCID.  Wilted,  or  relaxed  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  loss  of  moisture. 

I FLACOrRTIACE.B.  (Bixncfcr,  Bixads.) 
A natural  order  of  thalamltloral  dicotyle- 
dons lielonging  to  Lindiey's  violal  alliance 
of  bypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  shrubs 
orsmall  trees  with  alternate  leaves  having 
no  stipules,  often  marked  with  round 
transparent  dots.  Sepals  and  petals  four  to 
. seven,  the  latter  sometimes  wanting  ; sta- 
! mens  same  number  as  petals  or  a multiple 
thereof;  ovules  attached  to  parietal  pla- 
I centas.  Fruit  one-celled,  either  fleshy  and 
indehiscent,  or  a four  to  five  valved  cap- 
' sule  containing  pulp,  in  which  numerous 
> albuminousseedsarccnveloped.  The  plants 
arc  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 

' and  of  Africa.  Two  or  three  species  are 
! found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  one 
nr  two  in  New  Zraland.  Some  of  the  plants 
I are  bitter  and  astringent;  others  yield 
: edible  fruits.  Amotto  is  the  orange-red 
! fiulp  of  the  fruit  of  Baa  Orellaua;  It  Is 
I used  as  a dye,  fur  staining  cheese,  and  In 
I the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  Some  Fla- 
' C'lurtiaa  yield  suhacid  fruit.  There  are 
; thirty-live  known  genera,  including  Fta- 
I eoartia,  Prockia,  Bixa,  Azara,  Erythroapfr- 
^ mum ; and  about  100  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

i FLACOCRTIA.  The  typical  genus  of ; 
i Flaeourtiactir,  characterised  by  having  a ■ 
I succulent  fruit  and  several  stigmas.  It 
has  distinct  male  and  female  apetalous 
flowers,  usually  lK>mo  on  different  plants  ; 

I the  males  have  a great  number  of  sta- 
i mens  crowded  together  upon  the  dilated  re- 
ceptacle, hut  not  surrounded  by  glands  like 
I thoseof  Roumta;  the  females  have  an  ovary 
1 crowned  with  from  four  to  nine  narrow 
j radiating  stigmas.  The  species  are  mostly 
I shrubs,  but  some  few,  however,  attain  a 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  nearly 


all  arc  armed  with  thorns.  They  are  found  . 
In  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

The  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  F.  cata^ 
hracta  are  used  medicinally  by  the  native 
ndian  doctors,  who  prescribe  them  In  ' 
diarrhoea,  and  also  as  an  infusion  to  remove  j 
hoarseness  ; they  arc  astringent  and  sto- 
machic. F.  Ramontchi  is  a small  tree,  na-  ^ 
tive  of  Madagascar  and  India,  producing  a 
dark  violet  or  black  fruit  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a plum,  and  having  a sharp 
but  sweet  taste.  F.aepiaria,  a bushy  shrub. 

Is  used  In  some  parts  of  India  for  making 
hedges.  Its  spiny  nature  rendering  It  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  that  purpose.  The 
fruits  are  sold  In  the  markets,  and,  like 
those  of  F,  Ravumtchi  and  aapida,  have  a 
pleasant  subacid  flavour  when  perfectly 
ripe,  but  the  unripe  fruit  Is  extremely  as- 
tringent. The  Indian  doctors  use  a lini- 
ment made  of  the  bark  In  cases  of  gout, 
and  an  infusion  of  It  as  a cure  for  snake- 
bites.. [A.  a] 

FLAG.  7ns.  -,  CAT-TAIL.  An  Ame- 
rican namefor  TVphu-  — , CORN.  Oladio- 
III*.  — , SWEET.  Aamia  Calamua.  — , 
YELLOW.  Irit  Paeud-acorus. 

FLAGELLARIA.  A genus  of  Commely- 
nacece,  but  referred  to  Juncacetr  by  some 
authors.  Natives  of  India  and  Australia, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  sheathing  the  stem 
St  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a spiral 
tendril ; flowers  paniculate,  bracteolate, 
the  perianth  six-cleft  coloured  persistent, 
with  the  three  Inner  segments  largest ; 
stamens  six,  with  simple  glabrous  flla- 
menis ; fruit  a pea-like  drupe  containing 
a single  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

FLAGELLIFORH.  Long,  taper,  and 
supple,  like  the  thong  of  a whip,  as  the 
runners  of  many  plauta 

FLAGELLUM.  A twig,  or  small  branch ; 
also  a runner  like  that  of  the  strawberry. 

FLAMBE.  (Fr.)  IHa  germanica.  — 
PETITE.  Iria  pumila. 

FLAMBOYANTE.  (Fr.)  Tulipa  turcica. 

FLAME-(X)LOURED,FLAMMEUS.  Very 
lively  scarlet;  fiery  red. 

FLAME  TREE.  BrackychiUm  aeeri/oUum. 

FLAMME.  (Fr.)  Iria  germanica. 

FLAVEDO.  Yellowness;  a disease  In 
plants  In  whlc)i  the  green  parts  assume  . 
that  colour. 

FLAVESCEN8,  FLAVIDB8,  PLAVU8.  I 
A pure  pale  yellow.  { 

FLAVO-VIREN8.  Green,  much  stained 
with  yellow.  | 

FLAVERIA.  An  herbaceous  biennial 
comiioslte,  distinguished  by  having  the 
common  involucre  imbricated  with  un- 
equal scales,  and  the  partial  of  two  to  five 
leaves  containing  as  many  florets,  a 
I naked  receptacle,  and  no  pappus.  F.  Con- 
j irayerba  Is  a native  of  Peru,  and  derives 
Its  name  from  Its  being  used  to  dye  yellow,  i 
I It  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  Inches,  [ 
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with  lanrenlate  serrated  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of  yellow 
flowers.  [C.  A,  J.] 

FLAX.  The  common  name  for  Ltnum ; 
also  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  stems  of 
Linum  uaitatUaimum.  — , FALSE.  An 
American  name  for  Camelina.  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Phormium  tmax.  — , TOAD. 
Linana. 

FLAX-BDSH.  Phormium  tmax. 
FLAX-SEED.  Itadiola. 

FLAX-STAR.  Lyaimachia  Linum-ttella- 
turn. 

FLAXWORTS.  A name  for  the  order 
Linacea. 

FLBAB.\NB.  Cmyza",  also  Pvlicaria 
vulyaria  and  dyterUeriea;  also  Erioeron 
viacotum,  graveolena,  and  acre.  —.AFRI- 
CAN. Tarehmanthua.  MARSH.  Pluefeeo. 

FLEA-SEED.  The  seed  of  PUaOago 
Payllium, 

FLEAD  DES  PR^&  (Fr.)  PhUum 
pratenae. 

FLEA  WORT.  Puliearia  vulgaris;  also 
Plantago  Payllium. 

FL^CHI&RE.  (Fr.)  SagiUaria  aagitta- 
folia. 

FLBMINGIA.  A genus  of  erect,  pro- 
strate, or  sometimes  twining  plants  at  the 
pea  family,  and  nearly  allied  to  Rhynchoaia, 
but  differing  In  having  a turgid  and  two- 
seeded,  Instead  of  a flattened  and  many- 
seeded  pod.  Most  of  the  twenty  known 
species  are  found  in  India,  a few  extend- 
ing to  the  northern  and  eastern  portions 
of  Australia,  and  one,  F.  betulifoHa,  occur- 
ring in  W.  Africa.  The  stems  are  furnished 
with  simple  or  trifoliate  stalked  leaves,  I 
often  having  glandular  dots ; In  some  spe-  ' 
cies  the  stipules  are  large  and  chaffy.  The  | 
small  vetch-like  flowers  are  purple,  white 
with  pink  lines,  or  yellow,  and  disposed  in 
axillary  compound  racemes  nr  panicles. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  of  them,  F.  atro- 
bilifera,  is  remarkable  for  its  drooping 
catkin-llke  racemes,  furnished  with  large, 
pale  yellow  kidney-shaped  bracts,  each  of 
which  encloses  a fascicle  of  white  flowers 
marked  with  pink  lines.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  ovate  and  acute,  and  vary  much  in 
size,  ilie  plant  has  been  in  cultivation. 

A beautiful  purple-flowered  species,  F. 
veatita.  Is  cultivated  In  many  parts  of  N.  W. 
India  for  the  sake  of  its  edible  tuberous 
roots,  which  are  nearly  elliptical,  and  about 
an  Inch  long.  The  plant  is  prostrate,  with 
weak  stems,  and  hairy  clover-like  leaves, 
formed  of  rounded  hairy  leaflets.  The  pur- 
ple blossoms  are  larger  than  in  any  other 
of  tbo  genus,  and  are  remarkable  for  being 
placed  two  or  three  together  on  the  apex 
of  a slender  axillary  flower  stalk,  those  of 
the  other  species  being  disposed  in  ra- 
cemes. The  genus  hears  the  name  of  Dr. 
J.  Fleming,  an  Indian  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FL^OLE.  (Fr.)  Phleum  pratmae. 


I FLESH  of  vegetable  bodies.  The  soft 
I parts. 

I PLEDR  DE  COtreOD.  (Fr.)  Lyehnia 
. Floa-cueuli ; also  Primula  veria,  and  A'ar- 
. eiaaua  Paeudo-Sarciaaus.  — DECRAPADD. 
! Stapeliavariegata.  —DES DAMES.  Helio- 
tropium  pemvUmum.  — DE  J If  PITER. 
Lyehnia  Floa  Jovia.  — DE  LA  PASSION. 
Paaaifimra.  — DE  LA  TRlNITfi.  Viola 
tricolor.  — DELIS.  Phalangium Liliago ; 
also  Iria  germanica  and  other  Euro|>ean 
species.  The  Fleur  de  lis  representing  the 
Iria  is  the  emblem  of  France,  and  was 
called  by  old  English  authors  Flower  de 
Luce.  — DE  MIEL.  Melianthua  major. 

— D'OR  ET  D’ARGENT.  Lonicera  eonfiiaa. 

— DE  PAON.  Poinciana  puleherrima.  — 
DE  PAIJUES.  Bellia  perennia.  — DE 
PARADIS.  Poinciana  puleherrima.  — 
DE  gtJATRE  HEURES.  Mirabilia  dicho- 
toma.  — DES  VEUVES.  Scabioaa  atro- 

I pn^ureo.  — DD  DIABLE.  Iria  auaiana. 

! — D’DNE  HEURE.  Hibiacua  veaicariua 
and  others,  — DU  GRAND-SEIGNEUR. 
Amberboamoaehata.  — DU  80LEIL.  He- 
lianthua  annuua.  — EN  CASQUE.  Aconl- 
tum  Napellua. 

FLEURTA.  Agenflsof  Urticacete  com- 
posed of  a number  of  annual  or  perennial 
weeds,  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. They  are  much  like  common 
nettles  in  appearance,  aud  some  of  the 
species  are  furnished  with  stings,  but 
they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
them  by  their  alternate  (not  opposite) 
leaves,  as  well  as  by  the  narrow  bifid 
stipules  which  accompany  them.  From 
other  allied  genera  they  differ  in  their 
little,  oblong  or  rounded  and  compressed 
Hchenes  having  concave  depressions  on 
both  surfaces.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FLEXU08E.  Zig-zag;  having  a wavy 
[ direction,  gently  bending  alternately  in- 
wards and  outwards. 

FLINDER81A.  A genus  of  Cedrelacex, 
having  a calyx  of  five  short  teeth ; five 
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white,  ovate,  plane  petals,  slightly  hairy- 
on  the  exterior;  ten  stamens  of  which  only 
five  are  fertile,  the  alternate  ones  being 
sterile ; and  a simple  erect  obtusely  flve- 
angled  style,  with  a peltate  flve-lobed 


gtitrma.  The  capsule  Is  woody,  oMonf. 
obtuM,  flve-valved,  the  exterior  thiclily 
covered  with  sharp-pointed  tul>ercles.  They 
are  lofty  trees,  having  altern.'M  pinnate 
l^ves  • found  In  New  South  Wales  and 
the  Moluccas.  The  natives  of  these  Islands 
use  the  rough  tnberculated  fruit  m 
ia  preparing  roots  &c»  for  food.  [R.  HO 
FLIX-WEKD.  Sitymbrium  Sophia. 
FLOOCI.  Woolly  threads,  found  mixed 
with  sporules  in  fungals ; also  any  wool- 
like hairs. 

FLOCCOSE.  Covered  with  close  woolly 
hairs,  which  fall  away  In  little  tufts. 

FLORAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
flower.  — EN^'ELOPES.  The  calyx  and 
corolla,  one  or  both. 

FLOR  DE  AROMA.  Acacia  Fameniana. 
— DE  ISABEL.  Barkeria  tpectabilU.  — 
DE  JESUa  iMlia  acuminata.  — DE 
MAYO.  Larlia  majalis. 

FLORE8TINA.  A genus  of  Mexican 
composite  herljaceous  plants,  with  the  ha- 
bit otStevia,  to  which  they  were  fonncrly 
referred.  They  are  covered  with  small 
appressed  white  hairs,  aud  have  entire  or 
pedately  divided  leaves,  and  flowers  borne 
In  loose  corymbs  surrounded  by  an  Invo- 
lucre of  eight  short  bracts.  The  corollas 
have  all  a short  tube,  and  a whitish  or 
punile  limb  divided  Into  five  segments 
The  aehenes  are  somewhat  four-cornered, 
surmounted  by  a pappus  of  eight  or  twelve 
membranous  scales.  [M.  T.  M.J 

FLORETS.  When  many  small  flowers 
are  collected  In  clusters  or  heads,  each 
flower  is  called  a floret.  The  florets  o)  the 
disk  are  those  which  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  head  of  a composite:  while  florets  of 
the  ray  occupy  the  circumference. 


FLORIDE.E.  A name  given  to  the  rose- 
spored  Alga;,  In  conseiiuence  of  many  of 
them  exhibiting  the  rosy  tints  of  flowers. 
They  are  now  more  generally  known  as 
Rhodosperms.  [M-  d- 

FLORIPER.  Flower-bearing. 

FLORIPAROUS.  Producing  flowers ; 
also  a monstrosity  consisting  In  t^  pro- 
duction of  other  flowers  Instead  of  fruit. 

FLORIPOSDIO.  Datura  sanguinea. 

FLORKEA.  A North  American  annual 

i I herb, referred  to  thellinnantheousdivlsion 

It  of  Trop;colace(c.  It  is  a marsh  plant,  with 
slender  decumbent  stems,  and  alternate 
plnnately-parted  leaves,  bearing  solitary 
I small  white  flowers  in  their  axils.  It  Is 
distinguished  from  Limnanthes  chiefly  by 
' Its  having  trimerous  instead  of  penmme- 
rous  flowers.  [T- 

FLORDS.  In  composition  = flowered : 
thus  uniflorus  Is  one-flowered ; bi/lorus, 
two-flowered;  triftorus,  three-flowered; 

1 multiflorus,  many-flowered,  &c. 

FLOS.  A flower.  — COMPOSITDS.  An 
I old  name  for  the  capltulum. 


FLOS  ADONIS.  Adonis  antumnaiis.  — 
AERIS.  Aerides  Arcudinites.  — CARDI- 
NALIR  Qiiamoclit  vulgaris.  — CDCDLI. 
Cardamine  pratensis;  also  Lychnis  Flos- 
cuculi.  — GLOBOSUS.  Oomphrena  glo- 
bosa.  — JOVIS.  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis.  — 
MARTINI.  Alstrdmeria  Flos  Martini.  — 
PASSIONIS.  Posst/lorn cimtiea  and  others. 
— SOLIS.  Hehanthus  annmis ; also  Usli- 
anthenium  vulgare.  — 
tanthera  Susanna.  — TRIMTATIS. 
Viola  tricolor. 

FLOSCOPA.  A genus  of  Commelyruxcea 
more  usually  known  under  the  name  of 
Ditbyrocarpus,  and  distinguished  by  having 
nearly  regular  flowers,  with  six  stamens, 
all  fertile,  with  parallel  anther-cells ; and 
a two-celled  ovary  and  capsule,  with  one 
ovule  and  seed  In  each  cell.  Thereare  but 
very  few  species,  natives  of  the  tropical 
regions  both  of  the  new  and  the  eld  worl^ 
Tlie  most  common  species,  F.  paniculata,la 
abundant  In  Asia,  and  is  also  found  in 
South  Africa  and  Brazil.  It  I®  a- herb  of 
two  or  three  feet  In  height,  with  acuminate 
leaves,  and  a dense  hirsute  terminal  panicle 
of  small  blue  flowers. 

FLOSCDLl  (adj.  FL0SCIJL08B).  The 
same  as  Florets. 

FLOTOVIA.  A genus  of  spiny  8.  Ame- 
rican bushes  belonging  to  the  Composita, 
and  nearly  related  to  Bamadesia,  from 
which  it  differs  In  its  regularly  flve-parted, 
not  two-lipped  corollas.  The  numerous 
florets  of  the  flower-heads,  and  the  Insertion 
of  the  stamens  on  the  middle  of  the  corolla 
tube,  are  the  characterr  which  separate 
the  genus  from  its  other  allies.  Upwards 
of  twenty  species  are  known,  the  greater 
portion  found  in  Brazil,  a few  In  the  P^u- 
vian  Andes,  and  one  or  two  in  Chill.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  bushes  of  four  to 
six  feet,  with  alternate  leaves, accompanied 
by  two  straight  slender  spines.  The  pink 
flower-heads  In  Bome  are  solitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  but  more  commonly 
numerous  and  small ; the  silky  aehenes  are 
crowned  with  a pappus  of  one  series  of 
beautiful  feathery  awns.  F.  argentea,  a 
pretty  Andean  species,  is  by  some  referred 
to  Dasyphyllum.  [A-  A.  B.j 


FLOURENSIA,  A genus  of  reslnlferous 
composite  shrubs  found  In  New  Mexico 
and  Chill,  and  nearly  allied  to  Helianthus, 
differing  chiefly  In  the  tongue-like  branches 
of  the  style,  which  are  obtuse  and  not 
tipped  with  an  awl-shaped  appendage. 
The  leaves  are  usually  covered  with  a 
gummy  exudation.  The  yellow  rayed  flow- 
er-heads are  usually  large  and  solitary  i>r 
two  to  three  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  The  most  handsome  species  Is  F. 
thurifera,  which  grows  to  a bush  of  four 
to  six  feet  in  Chill,  and  has  Its  twigs 
as  well  as  its  broadly  lance-shaped  leaves 
covered  with  a resinous  substance,  which 
Is  collected  and  burnt  as  Incense  In  the 
churches:  its  line  yellow  flower-heads  are 
single  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  more 
than  two  inches  across.  The  Chilians  call 
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the  plant  Maravllla,  or  Maravilla  del  Campo. 
Four  species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FLOUVE.  (Fr.)  Anthoxanthum.  — 
DE8  BRES8ANTS.  AnthoxaiUhian  odont^ 
turn. 

FLOWER.  That  assemblage  of  organs 
In  a plant,  of  which  the  stamens,  or  pistils, 
or  both,  form  part. 

FLOWER  DE  LUCE.  An  old  English 
name  for  the  common  species  of  fritt-ger- 
matiica,florerUina,  &c. 

FLOWER  OP  CRETE.  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  Tripolinm. 

FLOWER  OF  JOVE.  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis. 

FLOWER-FENCE.  Poinciana,  — , BAR- 
BADOS. Poineiana  pulcherrima,  — , BAS- 
TARD. Adenanthera. 

PLOWER-OENTLE.  Amaranthus. 

FLUELLIN.  Linaria  Elatine  andaptma ; 
also  Veronica  ojfflcinalis. 

PLtfOGEA.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacere 
nearly  related  to  Phyllanthus,  from  which 
It  may  be  recognised  by  the  sterile  flow- 
ers having  three  stamens  surrounding  a 
rudimentary  ovary,  there  being  no  rudi- 
mentary ovary  in  those  of  Phyllanthus. 
The  genus  consists  of  several  much  bran- 
ched smooth  and  entire-leaved  bushes 
found  in  most  tropical  countries  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  leaves  are  obovate 
or  ovate.  The  flowers,  sterile  and  fertile 
on  different  plants,  are  minute,  green,  and 
disposed  in  fascicles  or  cymes  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  fruits  are  dry  capsules 
or  berries  about  the  size  of  a pea  or 
smaller.  The  b.'irk  of  F.  virosust  according 
to  Roxburgh,  is  strongly  astringent,  and 
possesses  the  property  of  intoxicating  flsh 
when  thrown  in  the  water,  thus  rendering 
them  easily  caught.  The  white  berries  of 
F.  leueopyrus  in  India,  and  F.  abyssinica 
In  Eastern  tropical  Africa,  are  eaten  by 
the  natives.  A Chinese  species,  F.  suffru- 
ticosa,  has  long  been  known  as  Geblera 
suffruHcosa.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PLUITANS.  Floating  upon  the  surface 
of  water. 

fluvial,  FLUVIATILE.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  water. 

FLUTE AU.  (Fr.)  Alisma  Plantago. 

PLUVIALES.  A natural  order  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  aquatics  established  by  Ven- 
tinat.  The  plants  are  now  included  lu 
NAIAOACB2B  : which  see.  [J.  H.  B.) 

FLY-AGARIC.  The  common  name  of 
Agaricus  muscarius,  a splendid  scarlet 
species  studded  with  white  or  yellow 
warts,  which  is  common  in  birch  woods, 
and  is  used  to  make  a decoction  for  de- 
stroying flies.  Its  narcotic  properties 
are  so  strong  that  in  some  countries  it  is 
employed,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  cran- 
berries, to  produce  intoxication,  the  dry 
plant  being  more  efficacious  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  fresh.  The  effects  are  some- 


what different  from  those  of  other  narco- 
tics, being  characterised  by  extreme  stimu- 
lation of  the  muscles.  The  nervous  system 
is  at  times  excited  to  such  a degree  as  to 
produce  the  most  ludicrous  actions.  It  is 
a curious  fact  that  the  urine  of  persiins 
who  have  partaken  of  the  fungus  acquires 
the  same  narcotic  properties ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  narcotlcprinciple,  llkesome 
other  substances,  passes  through  the  urine 
without  change.  (See  E.  A.  Parkes  on  the 
Composition  of  Urine,  1860.)  In  excess  It  is 
doubtless  a dangerous  poison,  and  we 
! have  known  temporary  Intoxication  arise 
from  its  accidental  use.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PLY-POISON.  Amianthium  muscoetoxi- 
cum. 

FLY-TRAP.  Apocynumandrosocmifolium, 
— , VENUS’S.  Dioncea  ynuscipula, 

FLY-WORT.  A name  applied  to  those 
species  of  Catasetum  formerly  called  My- 
anthm. 

FfEMTNEUS.  Female,  that  Is,  bearing 
pistils  only. 

FCENICULUM.  A genus  of  umbellife- 
rous plants,  with  finely  dissected  leaves, 
no  Involucres,  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Anethtim,  to  which  it  is 
very  closely  allied,  by  the  fruits  being 
somewhat  compressed  from  side  to  side, 
and  not  from  back  to  front.  P.  vtilgare,  the 
common  Fennel,  Is  a native  of  temperate 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  ; in  this  country 
it  is  usually  found  in  dry  chalky  soil,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  Sweet 
Fennel,  F.  dulce,  is  by  some  considered  as 
only  a variety  of  the  preceding ; but  it  ' 
differs  in  being  a smaller  plant,  in  the 
stem  being  compressed  at  the  base,  not 
round.  In  the  smaller  number  of  rays  to 
the  umbel.  In  the  greater  size  of  the  fruit, 
in  flowering  earlier,  &c.  It  is  grown  in 
this  country  as  a potherb  and  for  garnish- 
ing ; its  fruit  supplies  an  aromatic  oil, 
which  is  carminative  like  dill.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FCENUM  GR.(ECUM.  Trigonella  Fcennm 
groBcum,  so  called  because  formerly  made 
Into  hay  in  Greece.  It  was  also  cultivated 
by  the  Romans,  and  is  still  occasionally 
employed  In  the  agriculture  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  plant  and  seeds  are 
strongly  scented,  ^th  the  new  hay-like 
odour  of  coumarin. 

FCETIDIA.  A genus  of  shrubby  plants 
doubtfully  placed  in  Myrtacece,  the  leaves 
being  alternate  and  without  dots,  and  the 
flowers  destitute  of  petals.  The  three 
known  species  are  natives  of  the  Mauritius 
and  Madagascar,  attaining  a height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  ash-coloured 
branches  furnished  at  their  extremities 
with  smooth  entire,  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  axillary  and  so- 
litary, and  have  a three  or  four-sided  calyx 
tube,  with  a border  of  four  triangrular 
lobes,  and  very  numerous  stamens.  The 
fruits  are  woody,  four-sided,  four-celled, 
somewhat  top-shaped  nuts.  F.  mauritiana, 
known  as  ‘ Le  Bols  puant  * In  the  Mauritius 
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fnmlahesKoodfurniturewood.  According  I that  the  sterna  have  a triquetrous  outline, 
to  Roxburgh,  the  bark  Is  very  tough,  red  There  Is,  however,  no  nerve  as  In  the  Dre- 
wlthln,  bitter  and  astringent.  It  Is  used  panophyUei,  and  they  are  frequently  spilt 
bv  woodmen  for  bundling  up  the  wood,  downthemlddle,  each  division  looking  like 
Instead  of  cord.  The  common  appellation  a separate  leaf.  F.antipyretica  is  common 
of  Stinkwood  has  no  doubt  suggested  the  about  millwheels,  on  stones,  roots,  Ac.,  In 
name  of  the  genus.  r A.  A.  B.J  running  streams;  and  does  not  fructify 

name  oi  tne  genus.  exposed  or  the  ends  of 

FOG-FRUIT.  An  American  name  for  the  branches  come  up  to  the  surface.  The 
Livpia  nodiflora.  dried  plant  Is  used  by  the  Laplanders  to 

ii.r.T  iimmira  xiaviniF  the  texture  or  the  space  between  the  chimneys  and 

FOLIACEOUa  Having  the  p„vent  Are,  as  It  does  not 

form  of  a leaf,  as  the  branches  of  Xylo-  Fontinalio  has  a mltraeform 

calyptra,  but  In  the  neighbouring  genus 
i FOLIA  MALABATHRI.  The  aromatic  Dichtlyma  the  calyptra  Is  dimidiate,  while 
I dried  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  nilidum.  the  capsules  are  more  exserted.  [M.  J . B.J 


FOLIAR.  Inserted  upon,  or  procwdlng 


the  capsules  are  more  exserted.  [M.  J . B.J 
FONTINALIS,  FONTANUa  Growing  In 


from  the  leaf;  thus  a eirrhus  foUarii  Is  a or  near  a spring  of  water, 
tendril  growing  from  a leaf.  FOOL’S-STONER  Orchis  mascula  and 

FOLIATION.  The  act  of  leaflng.  Iforio. 

FOLIATE.  Clothed  with  leaves. 


FOLIATE.  Clothed  with  leaves.  FOR.AMEN.  An  aperture.  The  foramen 

.....  of  an  ovule  Is  an  aperture  through  the  In- 
FOLLICULARE8.  A suborder  of  plants  , teguments,  allowing  the  passage  of  the 
belonging  to  the  ProUacea,  and  referred  *5,^^  jp  t,je  nucleus, 
by  Decandollc  to  the  monochlamydeous  * 

dicotyledons.  They  are  distinguished  by  FORAMINULE.  The ostlolum of  certain 
their  coriaceous  or  woody  follicles,  which  fungals. 

contain  one  or  many  seeds.  The  general  FORBIDDEN  FRUIT.  Citrtu  Faradisi. 
characters  of  the  order  are  g^ven  under  _ j London).  A variety  of  the  shaddock. 
PROTBACBAt  The  fMIlcu  M division  con-  p Oecumana.  - (of  Italy).  The  Pomme 
ta)n8BUchgeneraasGr^HM,.Hofcc<i,Xam-  g variety  of  C.  Limetta.  — (of 

bertia,  Rhopala,  Kmghtia,Tetopia,  L^atm,  , <p|,g  gweet-skinned  orange,  a va- 

Banksta,  and  Dryaudra.  [J.  H.  B.]  p Auronltum. 

FOLIlPAROUa  Producing  leaves  only,  forCIPATE.  Forked,  like  a pair  of 
as  leaf-buds.  pincers. 

FOLIOLE  (adj. FOLIOLATE).  .A leaflet;  fORGET-JIE-NOT.  Myosotis  palustris. 
the  secondary  divisions  of  a compound  _ ^^jjTARCTIC.  Myosoiidium  nobile. 

leaf-  ....... 

„ ...  , FORFICARIA  araminifolia  Is  a ter- 

FOLIOSE.  Covered  closely  with  leaves,  pggtrlal  tuberous-rooted  orchid  of  South 
FOLLE-AVOINE.  (Fr.)  Avena/atoa.  Africa,  with  narrow,  rigid,  grassy  leaves 
....  ....  V ..  shorter  than  the  stem,  which  Is  one  to  two 

FOLLETTE.  (Fr.)  Atnplex  hortensis.  feet  high,  and  terminating  In  a loose  ra- 
FOLLICLE.  A kind  of  fruit,  consisting  ceme  of  eight  to  ten  flowers,  each  sup- 
of  a single  carpel,  dehiscing  by  the  ventral  ported  by  a short  membranaceous  bract, 
suture  only,  as  in  Delphinium,  Asclepias,  The  upper  sepal  Is  boat-shaped,  the  two 
Apocynum,  Ac.  lateral  ones  larger,  keeled  and  acute,  the 

KONTANE8IA.  A Syrian  shrub  of  the  Petals  brlstl^like  and  hairy,  and  th^e^llp 


BONTANE8IA.  A Syrian  BhruD  oi  ine  very  short,  fleshy  and  pubescent.  There 
olive  family,  named  In  honour  of  M.  Des-  , ' , ---’.ng-ig.  [A.  A.  B.] 

fontalnes,  an  eminent  French  botanist.  It  Is  only  one  species.  la.  a. 


has  iancMhaped  leaves,  ciliated  at  the  FORNICATE.  Arched.  I 

margins;  and  white  clustered  flowers  with  pouNIX.  Little  arched  scales  In  the  I 

a persistent  four-cleft  calyx.and  four  petals  ' flowers, 

united  into  pairs  at  the  base  by  the  adhe-  o'  so™®  nowers. 

Sion  of  the  two  stamens.  The  ovary  Is  two  FORRESTIA.  A genus  of  Commelynacea 
to  three-celled.  With  two  guBpended  ovules,  found  In  New  Guinea.  Herhs  with  elllptl- 
the  style  short,  the  stlfnna  cleft  into  two  cal  lanceolateglabrous  leaves  having  hairy 
threadlike  divlsiona.  The  capsule  is  thin,  eheaths,  and  red  flowers  in  dense  heads, 
notched,  indehlscent,  surmounted  by  the  with  six  stamens,  the  filaments  of  which 
stigmas,  and  having  a membranous  mar-  are  glabrous,  [J*  T.  S.J 

8*"*  CM.  T.M.]  fORSKOLEA.  A genus  of  Urticacea, 

FONTINALEI,  FONTINALIS.  A small  found  In  various  parts  of  ‘Jj® 

sectionandgenusofpleurocarpous mosses,  terranean  region,  Arabia,  and  North-west 
distinguished  by  their  aquatic  habit,  the  India.  It  I’clongs  to  a small  tribe 
nearly  sessile  capsule  Immersed  In  the  peri-  terlsed  by  the  male  flowers  having  but  one 
cbrntlal  iraves,  Md  the  cancellated  Inner  atamen  ; and  Is  distinguished  from  its  near 
peristome.  The  principal  genns.FonHnolis,  allies  by  Its  minute  flowers  being  enclo^ 
contains  a few  species  conflned  to  tern-  In  a two  or  many-leaved  Involucre.  The 
perate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  live  known  species  are  branching  herlM, 


Creaijuri}  af  Satans- 


with  rigid  stinging  hairs,  furnished  with 
lance-shaped  or  ovate  leaves,  the  little 
flowers  densely  packed  In  their  axils,  males 
I and  females  In  the  same  Involucre.  F.  an- 
gtuti/olia  Is  said  to  be  used  In  the  Canary 
I Islands  to  promote  perspiration.  The 
: genus  bears  the  name  of  M.  P.  Forskal,  a 
j botanist  of  the  last  century  who  wrote  a 
! flora  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  Felix.  [A.  A.  B.] 

i FORSTEKA.  A genus  of  Stylidiaceie 
with  a calyx  of  from  three  to  six  lobes; 
corolla  white,  campanulate,  with  a four  to 
nine-lobed  spreading  limb  ; stamens  and 
style  united  Into  a central  erect  column 
surmounting  the  ovary,  having  at  Its  base 
two  large  erect  subulate  nr  lunate  glands. 
The  anthers,  on  the  top  of  the  column,  are 
sessile,  bursting  transversely,  the  two 
halves  hooded,  the  upper  turned  back; 
stigma  two-lobed,  feathery,  and  spreading 
in  the  female  flowers;  fruit  a membranous 
capsule.  The  stems  are  simple  or  branched, 
two  to  three  Inches  In  height ; the  leaves 
more  or  less  closely  Imbricated,  alternate  ; 
the  flowers  roonmclous  or  dioecious.  Very 
remarkable  Alpine  piants,  natives  of  Tas- 
mania, New  Zealand,  and  Fuegia.  [R.  H.] 

FORSYTHIA.  A genus  of  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  OUacece,  having  a four-part- 
ed calyx,  a shallow  bell-shaped  four-cleft 
corolla,  a two-lobed  stigma,  and  capsular 
fruit.  F.  viriditgima  is  very  ornamental 
In  March,  with  Its  numerous  tufts  of 
rather  large  pendulous  bright  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  which  grow  two  or  three 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  rod-llke 
branchea  After  these  have  feded,  the 
slightly  aromatic  shining  oblong  lanceo- 
late leaves  make  their  appearance;  they 
remain  till  late  In  autumn,  turning  yellow 
or  purple  before  they  fall  off.  The  shrub 
then  has  somewhat  the  habit  of  a willow, 
but  the  stems  are  four-angled  and  studded 
with  a number  of  largo  prominent  buds. 
It  Is  perfectly  hardy.  [C.  A.  J.] 

FORTUN^A.  A genus  of  Juglandaeea 
found  In  North  China  and  Japan,  and  re- 
presented by  a single  species,  F.  chinengia, 
a smooth  pinnate-leaved  bush  with  the 
aspect  of  a Sumach,  its  leaves  being  com- 
posed of  flve  to  seven  pairs  of  lance-shaped 
unequal-sided  sharply  serrated  leaflets 
with  an  odd  one  The  branches  are  ter- 
minated by  a cluster  of  slender  drooping 
catkins  of  green  male  flowers  somewhat 
like  those  of  a willow,  and  a solitary  cone- 
llke  and  erect  female  catkin,  made  up  of 
a number  of  hard-pointed  bracts  closely 
overlapping  each  other,  and  each  bearing 
In  Its  axil  a little  one-seeded,  two-wInged 
nut.  According  to  Mr.  Fortune,  who  first 
gathered  the  plant,  and  whose  name  It 
bears,  the  Chinese  use  the  fruits  to  dye 
the  black  colour  of  their  clothea  Its 
cone-llke  female  catkins  sufllce  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  genera.  [A.A.  B.] 

FORTUTNIA.  A genus  of  Crucifereg 
allied  to  liaphanug,  but  with  the  two  lower 
cells  of  the  pod  empty,  the  two  upper  one- 
seeded  and  indehlscent.  The  pod  is  flat- 
tened, broadly  winged,  resembling  that  of 


Isatis  : Indeed,  the  genus  is  founded  on  the 
/.  Gareini,  an  eastern  plant.  [J.  T.  S.3 

FOTHERGILLA.  A genus  of  the  wltch- 
hazels,  named  In  honour  of  Dr.  Fothergill, 
a London  physician  and  patron  of  Botany 
of  the  last  century.  The  corolla  Is  want- 
ing ; the  stamens  usually  twenty-four  in 
number,  their  filaments  long  and  clubbed. 
The  species  are  dwarf  deciduous  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  America,  having  white  , 
and  sweet-scented  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

FODGERE  COMMUNE  or  GRANDE. 
(Fr.)  PUrig  aquilina.  — FEMELLE.  i 
Athgrium  FiliD-fcemina , also  Pterig  aqui- 
tiuja,  — FLEDBIE.  Oamunda  regalia.  — 
MALE.  Laatrea  PiUxrmaa.  — MUStjUEE. 
Scandix  o^rata. 

FOUNTAIN  TREE.  A popular  name  lor 
Cedrug  Iteodara. 

FOURCROTA-  An  amaryllldaceous 
genus  closely  related  to  Agave,  and  like  It 
having  long-lived  massive  stems,  great 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a very  tall  pyramidal 
terminal  Inflorescence  produced  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.  Herbert  speaks  of 
F.  Umgeeva  as  the  most  magnifleent  plant 
In  the  order,  beyond  all  comparison : Its 
stem  forty  feet  high  ; Its  leaves  less  rigid 
and  erect  than  In  r«ccrt;  Its  inflorescence 
thirty  feet  high,  the  lower  branches  of  the 
terminal  pyramid  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long;  and  Its  white  flowers  Innumerable. 
These  flowers  cimslst  of  a six-parted  pe- 
rianth, with  regular  nearly  patent  se^ 
ments,  subulate  conniving  filaments  with  • 
versatile  anthers,  a straight  hollow  trian-  l 
gul.-ir  style  enlarged  below,  and  a triangu- 
lar fringed  stigma.  Tlie  species  are  rather 
widely  dispersed,  occurring  In  South  Ame- 
rica, Mexico,  West  Indies,  New  Holland, 
and  Madagascar.  F.  gigantea  was  formerly 
called  Agave  foetida,  and  Is  a smaller  plant 
than  the  foregoing.  [T.  M.] 

FOUR  O'CLOCK  FLO'WER.  Mirabilia 
dichotoma. 

FOUROUCHE.  (Fr.)  Trifolium  inear- 
natum. 

FOUTEAU.  (Fr.)  Fagua  aylvatica. 

FOVEA  (adj.  FO'VTEATE,  dim.  FOVEO- 
' LATE).  A small  excavation  or  pit:  hence  | 

I pitted.  ’ 

I FOVEOLE.  The  peritheclum  of  certain  | 

{ fungals.  i 

FOVEOLARIA.  A genus  of  the  Styrax  i 
family,  peculiar  to  Pern,  and  represented  ; 
by  a single  species,  F.  femtginea,  so  named  \ 
because  of  the  copious  rusty  down  which  j 
clothes  the  branches,  flower  racemes,  and  | 
under  surface  of  the  leaves.  It  Is  a tall  , 
bush,  with  alternate  elliptical  entire 
i leaves  ; and  the  little  whlteflowers,  which  I 
are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Styrax,  but  ; 

I smaller,  are  borne  In  axillary  racemes,  and  | 
have  a flve-toothed  calyx,  flve  oblong 
, petals,  and  ten  stamens  adhering  by  their  ' 
stalks  Into  a tulie  so  as  to  be  monadelphous ; | 

> this  latter  character  being  the  chief  die-  i 


Creaujurj)  of  iSotans. 


tingruisblng  feature.  The  fruits  are  little  ' 
ovoid  berries.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

FOVILL.V  The  Imaginary  fluid  or  ema-  ; 
nation  which  it  was  formerly  thouirht  that 
the  pollen  discharged  when  performing  i 
the  act  of  fertilisation.  The  fluid  actually 
contained  in  the  pollen-grain. 

FOXBANE.  Aamitum  Vulparia. 

FOX.CHOP.  MesembryaiU/iemum  ml- 
pinum. 

FOXGLOVE.  Digitalis.  — , DOWNY 
FALSE.  An  American  name  for  Gerardia 
flava.  — , LADIES'.  Verbascum  Thapsus. 

FOX-GRAPE.  YitU  vulpina,  Labrusca, 
&c. 

FOX-TAIL.  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

FRACID.  Of  a pasty  texture ; between 
fleshy  and  pulpy. 

FRAGARIA.  A genus  of  UosacetB,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  ten-cleft  calyx,  its  five 
petals,  and  its  seeds  inserted  on  a fleshy 
receptacle.  This  fleshy  receptacle  is  the 
fruit  known  as  the  Strawlwrry.  The  name 
Fragaria  is  derived  from  /rograns  — the 
1 fruit,  as  is  well  known,  being  peculiarly  per- 
I fumed.  The  common  name  of  Strawberry 
I has  been  given,  according  to  Sir  Joseph 
I Banks  and  others,  on  account  of  straw 
I having  been  laid  to  prevent  tlie  fruit  from 
getting  soiled  in  wet  weather. 

I There  are  several  species,  of  which  the 
I principal  are,  F.  vesca,  to  which  belong 
' the  wood  and  Alpine  varieties  ; F.  viridis, 

1 the  green;  F.  elatior,  the  Hautbois;  F. 
virginiana,  the  Virginian  or  scarlet;  F. 
grandiflora,  tlie  pine ; and  F.  chilensis, 

I the  Chilian  strawberry. 

I Previous  to  1629,  the  date  assigned  to 
■I  the  introduction  of  the  Scarlet  Strawberry 
from  Virginia,  the  Wood  Strawberry  must 
I have  l)cen  the  sort  generally  gathered  for 
sale  in  this  country.  ‘ Strabery  ripe,'  to- 
gether with  ‘Gode  Peascode,’  and  ‘Cherrys 
in  the  ryse,’  were  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  London  cries  by  Lidgate  in  a poem 
which  he  wrote,  probably  400  years  ago,  or 
nearly,  for  he  died  in  1483.  Peas  must 
have  been  then  cultivated  for  sale  ; straw- 
berries may  have  been  partially  so,  or  they 
maj’  have  been  chiefly  gathered  for  the 
purpose  where  found  growing  in  their 
wild  state.  But  Holllnshed  mentions  the 
fact  that  Gloucester  a.sked  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  for  strawberries  when  contemplating 
the  deatli  of  Hastings ; and  the  circum- 
stance has  been  dramatised  by  Shakes- 
peare 

‘My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I was  last  in 
Holbom, 

1 saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
there.' 

The  palace  and  garden  of  the  Bishop  were 
situated  in  that  part  of  London  now  called 
Ely  Place ; and  the  grounds  sloping  to  the 
then  open  stream  or  rivulet  of  Holbom 
must  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  strawberries. 

The  green  strawberry  Is  a European 


plant,  but  rarely  met  with.  Tlie  fmit  Is 
small,  very  abundant,  roundish  ; the  flesh 
has  a greenish  tinge,  solid,  and  juicy  ;and 
having  somewhat  of  the  pineapple  flavour, 
soiiietliiiig  good  might  result  from  cross- 
ing it  with  other  sorts. 

The  Hautbois  is  a native  of  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  not  been 
found  in  a wild  state  so  plentifully  as  the 
Wood  or  Alpine  kinds.  The  cultivated 
varieties  of  this  species  sometimes  bear 
most  abundant  crops  ; occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  plants  only  produce  sterile  flowers, 
yet  iierliaps  in  another  season  the  same 
plants  again  bear  profusely,  sterility  being 
induced  by  circumstanees  which  occasion 
a too  rapid  development  of  the  parts  of 
fructification,  and  their  conseiiuent  Im- 
perfection. This  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  Strawberry  was  a dioecious  plant ; but 
it  is  not  so,  for  the  rudiments  of  stamens 
and  pistils,  more  or  less  perfect,  can 
always  be  detected.  The  Hautbois  have 
plicated,  mgose  leaves,  and  the  fruit  has  a 
musky  flavour,  which  many  persons  greatly 
prefer. 

The  Virginian  or  Scarlet  Strawberry 
has  many  varieties,  of  various  forms, 
round,  conical,  and  oblong,  some  of  them 
sugary  and  mild,  but  most  of  the  scarlets 
have  a brisk  acidity.  The  Old  Scarlet  still 
ranks  amongst  the  earliest  ripening  sorts. 
Although  it  was  almost  the  only  scarlet 
known  for  nearly  200  years  after  its  intro- 
duction, and  a sliy  bearer,  no  attempts  ta 
change  it  by  crossing  appear  to  have  been 
made  till  within  the  last  fifty  years.  By 
accident  some  good  varieties  of  it  were 
obtained  ; now,  by  artiflclal  crossing,  they 
are  exee^lngly  numerous.  They  cross 
readily  amongst  themselves,  and  likewise  . 
with  the  plnea 

The  Pine  Strawberries  have  generally  I 
large  flowers  and  fruit,  with  foliage  of  a i 
darker  green  and  thicker  substance  than 
that  of  the  scarlets,  and  the  leaves  are  ' 
not  so  sharply  serrated.  According  to  I 
some  authorities,  the  species  is  a native  of 
Surinam,  but  the  true  Old  Pine  was  doubt-  , 
less  obtained  from  Carolina.  This  sort  is 
very  much  superior  to  many  formerly  cul-  ; 
tivated  under  the  denomination  of  Pine  | 
Strawberries,  and  which,  although  most 
abundant  bearers,  have  l>cen  ab<andoned  ! 
for  new  sorts  that  are  both  prolific  and  ^ 
good  in  quality.  Still,  as  regains  richness  | 
of  flavour,  the  true  Old  Pine  or  Carolina  I 
maintains  its  high  character.  Instead  of 
being  hollow  and  spongy,  it  is  solid  and 
juicy— so  much  so,  that  a basket  of  it  may 
be  detected  among  other  sorts  by  its 
greater  weight. 

The  Chili  Strawberry  is,  as  its  name  Im- 
plies, a native  of  Chill ; but  Prof.  Deeaisne, 
in  his  splendid  work,  the  Jardin  Fruitier 
du  Jdusfe,  states  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  that  part  of  South  America,  but  has 
also  been  found  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  In  California,  and  Oregon. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  silky 
hairs,  those  on  the  scapes  and  peduncles 
spreading  horizontally.  It  Is  of  vigorous 
growth  where  the  climate  is  suitable  for  It ; 
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but  It  was  found  rather  tender  for  our 
severe  winters,  and  It  does  not  succeed  In 
the  climate  of  Paris,  but  In  the  south-west 
of  France  It  thrives  admirably.  It  was  In- 
troduced to  Marseilles  from  Chili,  In  1712, 
by  Frezler,  a French  ofllcer  of  marine  ar- 
tillery. Five  plants  were  all  that  survived 
the  voyage ; but  in  1857  about  450  acres 
were  occupied  with  this  sort  alone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brest,  where  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winters  and  moisture  of  the 
air  are  favourable  to  Its  growth.  It  was 
cultivated  In  this  country  by  Philip  Miller 
In  1727  ; afterwards  It  appears  to  have  been 
lost,  till  reintroduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Though  not  Itself  adapted  for  our 
climate,  very  beneflclal  results  have  fol- 
lowed Its  relntroductlon,  for,  by  crossing, 
a very  large  variety  called  Wllmot’s  Superb 
was  raised;  and  though  this  had  too  much 
of  the  tenderness  of  its  parent,  yet,  by 
repeated  crossing,  others  less  tender  and 
of  better  quality  have  been  obtained,  and 
among  them  th.at  so  extensively  grown  and 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  British 
! Queen,  one  of  our  most  valuable  sorts. 

I Formerly  strawberries  were  chiefly 
carried  to  the  London  market  by  women 
In  bead-load  baskets.  These  women  came 
mostly  from  Wales  and  Shropshire,  and 
I retunied  after  the  fruit-gathering  season 
was  over.  They  often  made  two  journeys 
I from  Isleworth  or  Twickenham  to  London, 

: thus  walking  between  thirty  and  forty 
i miles  dally,  with  heavy  loads  on  their  heads 
for  half  that  distance.  Such  labour  Is  now 
almost  entirely  done  away  with,  and  spring 
vans  are  employed  for  the  conveyance  of 
■ strawberries  to  the  markets.  [R.  T.] 

FIIAGILARIA.  A genus  of  Dfafmnmwe 
In  which  the  frustules  adhere  Intimately 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  long  rlbbon- 
Ilke  threads  which  are  narrower  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  probably  from  the  rupture 
of  the  thread  In  the  centre.  F.  hiemali»  Is 
very  common  in  little  pools  and  runlets  In 
early  spring,  and  Is  always  a pleasing  mi- 
croscopic object.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FRAGON.  (Fr.)  Ruacaa, 

FRALSIER.  (Fr.)  Fragaria.  — A CHAS- 
SIS. I&agaria  mnu>r.  — BRESLINGE. 
Fragaria  coUina.  — BtllSSON.  Fragaria 
tffiagellia.  — D'ANGLETERRE.  Fraga- 
ria minor.  — DE  LTNDB.  Fragaria  irr- 
dica,  sometimes  called  Duchemea  Jragor 
rioidet.  — DE8  BOIS.  Fragaria  aylvea- 
tria.  — DE  TOCS  LES  MOI8.  Fragaria 
aemperjlorena.  — ^FRES.SANT.  Fragaria 
hortenaia.  — STERILE.  Potmtllla  Fra- 
gariaatrum.  — DE  VERSAILLES.  Fra- 
garia monophyUa. 

FRAMBOISIER.  (Fr.)  Ruinta  ideeua. 
— DU  CANADA.  Rubua  odoratna. 

FRANCIHCEA.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
shrubs.  Included  among  the  Bcrophula- 
riacea,  and  closely  silled  to  Brun/elaia, 
from  which  It  differs  In  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  being  curved  and  dilated  at  Its 
summit.  There  are  several  species  In  cul- 
tivation as  stove  plants,  most  of  them 


I having  very' showy  salver-.shaped  purple 
I flowers.  The  root  of  F.  uniflora,  and.  to  a 
less  extent,  the  leaves,  are  used  In  Brazil 
In  syphilitic  complaints  : hence  the  plant 
I Is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Vegetable  Mer- 
i cury.  It  Is  bitter,  purgative,  emetic,  and 
Is  poisonous  in  large  doses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FRANCISIA.  A genus  of  Chamataveia- 
cem,  having  a calyx  with  live  short  teeth, 
the  tube  of  which  is  cyllndrlco-pentagonal 
and  partially  united  with  the  ovary:  a 
corolla  of  five  suhorbiculate  converging 
! petals  Inserted  In  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
twenty  stamens,  those  opposite  the  petals 
trlfld,  themlddlelobesl>elngantherlferou8, 
and  those  alternate  with  the  petals  simple; 
and  a flllform  style  with  a hooked  stigma. 
It  Is  a slightly  branched  shrub,  with 
crowded  linear  triquetrous  leaves  full  of 
pellucid  dots,  and  terminal  clustered  flow- 
ers. Native  of  New  South  IVales.  CIL  H.] 

FRANCO ACEiE.  (Franeoada.)  A natural 
order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  LIndley's  erical  alliance  of  hypogynous 
Exogens.  Stemless  herbs,  with  lobed  or 
pinnate  eistipulate  leaves,  and  scape-like 
stalks  bearing  racemes  of  flowers ; the 
calyx  four-cleft ; petals  four,  persistent  for 
a long  time  ; stamens  about  sixteen,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  the 
alternate  ones  abortive.  Ovary  free,  four- 
celled  ; ovules  numerous  ; no  style;  stigma 
four-lobed.  Fruit  a four-valved  capsule  ; 
seedsnumernus,  with  anilnute  embryo  and 
fleshy  albumen.  They  are  natives  of  Chill. 
Their  qualities  are  astringent  and  slightly 
sedative.  There  are  two  genera,  Froncoo 
and  Tetilla ; and  five  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FRANCX3A.  A genus  of  perennial  Chi- 
lian herbs,  typical  of  the  Francoaeeee,  hav- 
ing lyrately  pinnatifld  leaves  which  are 
nearly  all  radical,  and  flowers  In  simple 
or  branched  racemes,  the  pedicels  bearing 
single  flowers,  and  having  a persistent 
bract  at  the  base.  The  calyx  Is  four-parted, 
the  petals  four,  the  stamens  eight  fertile  al- 
ternating with  eight  sterile, and  theovary 
free,  four-celled,  with  numerous  ovules. 
There  are  four  or  five  species.  Tlieir  juice 
Is  said  to  l>e  sedative,  and  the  roots  of  some 
are  used  for  dying  black.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FRANGIPANE.  Plitmieria  rubra. 

FRANGIPANIER.  (Fr.)  Plumiaria. 

FRANKENIACE.E.  (Frankeniada.)  A 
natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  LIndley’s  vlolal  alliance  of  hy- 
pogynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  undershrubs 
with  branching  stems,  and  opposite  exstl- 
pulate  leaves  with  a sheathing  base.  Flow- 
ers sessile.  Imbedded  In  the  leaves  ; sepals 
fuurto  flve,unlted  In  a furrowed  tube,  per- 
sistent ; petals  alternate  with  sepals,  often 
with  scaly  appendages ; stamens  four  to 
five  or  twice  these  numbers,  the  anthers 
roundish,  versatile,  opening  lengthwise. 
Ovary  superior,  with  a slender  cleft  style, 
and  numerous  anatropal  ovules  attached 
to  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  a one-celled 
capsule,  enclosed  by  the  calyx ; seeds  very 
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' small.  Chiefly  natives  of  North  Africa  and 
I ' the  south  of  Europe ; a few  liave  been 
: found  In  South  Africa,  South  America, 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  Australia. 
They  have  scarcely  any  properties  of  im- 
portance. The  leaves  of  Beatsonia  portu- 
laecefolia  are  used  in  St.  Helena  as  a sulistl- 
tute  for  tea.  There  are  six  genera,  includ- 
ing Frankenia,  Beatmnia,  and  Hypericop- 
Bit,  and  upwards  of  thirty  species.  [J.  £L  B.j 

FRANRENIA.  A genus  of  small  heath- 
llte  herbs  or  sub-shrubs  giving  name  to 
' the  order  Frankeniacea,  distinguished  by 
having  the  petals  furnished  with  claws 
which  arc  equal  in  length  to  the  tube  of  the 
; calyx,  six  stamens,  a three-cleft  stigma, 
and  a three-celled  many-seeded  capsule. 
Frankenia  is  represented  in  Great  Britain 
by  F.  Icects,  a procumbent  plant,  with  nu- 
merous narrow  oblong  leaves  which  grow 
, in  tofts,  and  flowers  rising  from  the  forks 
I of  the  stems  or  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
I leaves.  It  grows  In  muddy  marshes  by  the 
i seaside  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
Canary  Islands ; in  England  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Other  species  come  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ca|>e 
: of  Good  Hope,  North  America,  and  New 
Holland.  French,  Franqtimne.  [C.  A.  J.] 

I FRANKINCENSE.  The  odoriferous  resin 
called  OIII)anum  obtained  from  BotvxUia. 
—.EUROPEAN.  A resinous  exudation  of 
I the  spruce  flr.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
j PimiB  Toeda, 

I FRANKLANDIA.  A proteaceons  genus 
' containing  only  one  species,  F.fueifolia, 
j a small  upright  shrub,  very  remarkable 
' in  its  appearance,  having  scattered  flll- 
form  dicliotomous  leaves,  covered  with 
orange-coloured  glands  and  warts.  The 
flowers  have  a salver-shaped  calyx  with  a 
straight  slender  cylindrical  tulie  and  four- 
cleft  deciduous  limb ; four  stamens  in- 
cluded within  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ; and  a 
Aliform  ovary,  with  spindle-sliaped  style, 
and  Inversely  conical  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
a small  nut  with  a single  seed.  It  is  a 
native  of  South-west  Australia.  [R.  H.] 

FRASER  A.  A North  American  genus 
of  the  gentian  family,  consisting  of  bien- 
nial herbs  with  axillary  stalked  flowers, 
having  a wheel-shaped  four-cleft  corolla, 
whose  segments  have  in  the  middle  a glan- 
dular depression,  protected  by  a fringed 
scale.  F.  carolinentit, or  F.  Walteri  as  It 
is  also  called,  Isa  curious  little  plant  found 
In  the  morasses  of  North  America.  It  fur- 
nishes a line  gentlan-llke  bitter,  and  when 
fresh  is  said  to  be  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  roots  have  been  Imported  under  the 
name  of  American  Calumba.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FRAXINE.1G.  The  ash  tribe,  a suborder 
of  Olearta.  It  Includes  those  genera 
which  have  a winged  fruit  or  samara,  with 
one  or  more  seeds.  Among  these  are  com- 
prised the  common  ash  (FVazmua),  and  the 
manna  ash  (Ornua).  [J.  H.  BJ 

FRAXINELLA.  JBetamnvt  aUmt. 

FRAXINELLE.  (Fr.)  DiOamnut  aOnu. 


I FRAXINU8.  The  Ash,  a familiar  tree  be- 
longing to  the  OleacetE,  well  distinguished 
I by  Its  fruit,  which  Is  dry  and  indeliiscent, 
i two-celled,  two-seeded,  compressed,  and 
I ending  In  a leaf-like  expansion  (samara). 
F.  exceltior  is  indigenous  throughout  the 
' greater  part  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 

1 and  some  parts  of  Asia.  Not  remark- 
' able  for  robustness,  grandeur,  or  longevity, 

I it  rests  its  claim  to  distinction  among 
I European  trees  on  qualities  scarcely  less 
striking.  In  height,  gracefulness  of  form, 
and  elegance  of  foliage,  it  has  no  supe- 
riors, scarcely  any  competitor.  ‘ Its  bran- 
ches at  flrst  keep  close  to  the  trunk,  and 
form  acute  angles  with  it;  but  as  they 
begin  to  lengthen,  they  generally  take  an 
easy  sweep,  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves 
corresponding  with  the  lightness  of  the 
spray,  tlie  whole  forms  an  elegant  depend- 
ing foliage.'  iOilpin.)  The  ‘sweep’  de- | 
scribed  by  Gilpin  is  especially  remarkable  I 
in  old  trees,  the  lower  pendent  branches  of  1 
which  are  curved  upwards  at  the  extre-  I 
mitles  In  a way  which  quite  typifies  the  . 
tree.  In  early  spring  the  spray  assumes  a 
characteristic  appearance,  occasioned  by  I 
the  numerous  clusters  of  flowers  which  : 
appear  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  ; 
at  least  a mouth  before  the  leaves.  Tliese  | 
flowers  arc  minute  and  remarkably  simple  1 
in  their  structure,  being  destitute  both  of  . 
calyx  and  corolla ; but,  being  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  of  a dark  purple  colour, 
they  are  very  conspicuous.  They  grow  in  I 
dense  clusters  on  the  extremities  of  those 
iiranches  which  were  produced  In  the  for- 
mer year,  and  eventually  become  diffuse, 
andare  Anally  succeeded  by  bunches  of  iien- 
dent  seeds  not  inappropriately  called  keys. 
The  foliage  of  the  ash  is  very  late  In  making  | 
Its  appearance,  and  it  takes  its  departure 
among  tlie  flrst,  though  the  precise  time  at 
which  it  sheds  Its  leaves  varies  much  In 
different  indi  viduala  The  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  about  flve  pairs  of  acute  notched 
leaflets  with  a terminal  odd  one,  which 
last  Is  occasionally  abortive.  A variety 
named  heterophylla  has  most  of  tlie  leaves 
simple.  Anotlier  variety  is  well  known  as 
the  Weeping  Ash,  all  the  existing  specl- 
mensof  which  were  originally  derived  from 
I a tree  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the 
I last  century  growing  near  Wimpole  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

I As  a timber  tree  the  Ash  Is  exceedingly 
j valuable,  on  account  of  Its  quick  growth, 
and  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the 
wood,  in  which  latter  quality  it  surpasses 
every  European  tree.  In  Its  younger  stages 
(wlien  It  Is  railed  Ground-Ash),  It  is  used 
for  walking-sticks,  hoops,  and  hop-poles. 

1 The  matured  timber  is  converted  into 
ploughs,  axle-trees,  harrows,  oars,  carts, 

I ladders,  handles  for  tools  and  a variety  of 
. other  Implements ; and  as  fuel  It  Is  un- 
! rivalled.  Several  American  species  of  ash 
I resemble  the  European  ash  In  general  ap- 
pearance and  qualities.  The  Ash  is  the 
badge  of  the  clan  Menzies.  French,  FV<«e ; 
German,  BbcKb.  [0.  A.  J .] 

The  Common  Ash  has  perhaps  a greater 
number  of  superstitions  connected  with  it 
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than  almost  any  other  tree,  for  it  would 
I seem  that  in  England  ft  unites  the  honours 
usually  attributed  to  the  rowan  tree,  or 
mountain  ash  of  Scotland,  with  those  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Or  perhaps  the  supposed 
powers  of  keeping  witches  at  a respectful 
distance  of  the  mountain  ash— 

' Rowan  tree  and  Red  Thread 
Keep  the  witches  at  their  speed— 

I have  been  attributed  to  It  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  leaves  of  the  one  to  those  of 
' the  other,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name  of 
ash  for  very  dissimilar  trees. 

One  of  tlie  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
the  most  ancient,  usages  to  which  the  Ash 
was  appropriated,  was  that  of  passing  chil- 
dren who  were  ruptured  through  a cleft  in 
the  Iwle  of  a young  tree.  Evelyn  says : ‘ I 
have  heard  It  aflirmed  with  great  confi- 
dence, and  upon  experience,  that  the  rup- 
ture to  which  many  children  are  obnoxious 
is  healed  by  passing  the  Infant  through  a 
wide  cleft  made  In  the  bole  or  stem  of  a 
growing  ash  tree;  It  is  then  carried  a 
second  time  round  the  ash,  and  caused  to 
repass  the  same  aperture  as  before.  The 
rupture  of  the  child  being  bound  up.  It  Is 
supposed  to  heal  as  the  cleft  of  the  tree 
closes  and  coalesces.’  In  this  case,  where 
both  parents  were  living,  the  father  pre- 
sented the  child,  and  tlie  mother  received 
it.  In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Worcester  is  a portion  of  a young  ash 
which  was  probably  submitted  to  this 
operation  not  many  years  since,  and  which 
did  not  heal  as  it  grew,  but  retained  an 
oval  aperture  In  the  stem.  That  this 
superstition  lingered  until  very  recently 
we  know,  as  the  Rev.  T.  Bree  describes  a 
case  as  having  occurred  in  Warwickshire. 

A superstition  prevailed  among  the  old 
leeches  that  a shrewmouse,  on  creeping 
over  the  limbs  of  man  or  the  lower  animals, 
was  the  cause  of  cramp  and  paralysis.  To 
cure  this,  a hole  was  made  with  an  auger 
in  the  lH)le  of  an  ash  tree,  and  a poor  live 
shrew  was  fastened  in  with  the  plug  of 
wood  that  had  been  abstracted.  It  is  even 
now  a not  quite  exploded  belief  that  a 
( shrewmouse  running  over  the  foot,  will 
i cause  lameness,  the  antidote  for  which 
I was  the  application  of  a twig  of  ‘ shrew 
ash.’  Thus  Gilbert  White  says : ‘ We  have 
several  persons  now  living  in  the  village, 
who.  In  their  childhood,  were  supimsed  to 
be  healed  by  this  superstitious  ceremony, 
derived  down,  perhaps,  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  who  practise  It  before  their  I 
conversion  to  Christianity.’  The  same  ' 
author  describes  the  preparation  of  the 
‘ shrew  ash  ’ as  follows At  the  south  cor-  i 
ner  of  the  plestor,  or  area,  near  the  church, 

' there  stood,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a 
very  old,  grotesque,  hollow  pollard-ash, 
which  for  ages  had  been  looked  upon  with  | 
no  small  veneration  as  a shrew  ash.  Now 
a shrew  ash  is  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  ! 
branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  I 
of  cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains 
which  a beast  suffers  from  the  running 
of  a shrewmouse  over  the  part  affected ; 
for  It  is  supposed  that  a shrewmouse  is  of 


so  baneful  and  deleterious  a nature,  that 
whenever  it  creeps  over  a beast,  l>e  it  horse, 
cow,  or  sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is 
adilcted  with  cruel  anguish,  and  threaten- 
ed with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb. 
Against  this  accident,  to  which  they  were 
continually  liable,  our  provident  fore- 
fathers always  kept  a shrew  ash  at  hand, 
which,  when  once  medicated,  would  maln- 
' tain  Its  virtue  for  ever.  The  manner  of 
preparing  the  shrew  ash  was  by  means  of 
the  shrewmouse  as  already  described.  In 
which  doubtless  some  strange  Invocations 
: were  used ; but  as  we  do  not  know  them  In 
these  degenerate  days,  we  may  suppose 
^ the  charm  is  lost.  Not  so,  however,  that 
attributed  to  the  even-leaf  from  the  Ash, 
that  Is,  where  the  leaf  terminates  with  two 
opposite  pinna;  instead  of  the  usual  single 
terminal  leaflet.  In  Wiltshire  and  Glou-  i 
I cestershire  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  I 
the  lucky  Under  of  the  often  much  coveted 
even-leaf  to  invoke  it  as  follows 

‘ Even-ash,  I do  thee  pluck. 

Hoping  thus  to  meet  good  lock; 

If  no  luck  I get  from  thee, 

^tter  far  be  on  the  tree.’ 

This  simple  charm  keeps  away  witches ; 
and  we  ran  only  say  that  In  our  younger 
days  we  have  travelled  with  an  even-ftaved 
ash  on  many  an  eerie  night,  and  we  never 
saw  a witch. 

Evelyn  says  that  'the  chymists  exceed- 
ingly recommend  the  seed  of  ash  to  ho 
an  admirable  remedy  for  stone.  But 
whether  by  power  of  magic  or  nature,  I 
determine  not  ’—doubtless  from  the  power 
of  Its  roots  to  rive  rocks,  and  the  facility 
with  which  this  tree  will  grow  in  stony 
places.  Be  this  as  it  may.  It  is,  though  a 
very  old  remedy,  now  discarded ; and.  In- 
deed, of  the  many  virtues  the  Ash  was  once 
supposed  to  possess  (and  we  have  not 
named  them  all),  it  now  boasts  none  but 
the  utilitarian  one  of  being  a most  useful 
timber  tree.  However,  In  this  relation  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  root 
of  the  ash  yields  a most  curious  veined  or 
camleted  wood  In  which  superstition,  ere 
now,  has  traced  extraordinary  figures. 
Thus  Evelyn  quotes  one  Jacobus  Gaffcrel- 
lus  for  the  assertion.  In  his  book  of  Un- 
heard-of Curiotities,  that  ‘ of  a tree  found  In 
Holland,  which  being  cleft,  had.  In  several 
slivers,  the  figures  of  a chalice,  a priest’s 
alb,  his  stole,  and  several  other  pontifical 
vestments.’  CJ.  B.] 

FREE.  Not  adhering  to  anything  else ; 
not  adnatc  to  any  other  body. 

FREMONTIA.  A remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful Californian  bush,  Iielonging  to  the 
StercuUaeeee.  Along  with  the  hand-plant  of 
Mexico  iCheiroetemon),  it  differs  from  the 
others  in  that  group  in  the  flowers  having 
no  petals : and  from  the  latter  it  is  readily 
recognised  by  the  bell-shaped  calyx,  which 
remains  attached,  and  does  not  fall  away 
when  the  Dower  withers. 

F.  cali/omtca  was  first  discovered  by  Col. 
Fremont  (whose  name  It  bears).  In  one  of 
his  Californian  expeditions  In  the  northern 


The  handsome  yellow  flowers  are  pro- 
duced singly  on  the  ends  of  short  spur-Ilke 
hranehes,  and  consist  of  a broadly  bell- 
shaped  calyx  of  five  spreading  divisions, 
clothed  sparsely  with  cinnamon-coloured 
down  outside ; flvc  stamens  having  their 
stalks  united  below  Into  a cup ; and  an  ovoid 
ovary  surrounded  by  the  stamlual  cup,  and 
terminating  In  a simple  style.  The  fruits 
are  oval  capsules,  which,  when  ripe,  split 
Into  five  woody  portions,  each  of  which 
contains  a few  black  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FRENCH  BERRIES.  The  fruits  of 
Rhamnus  infectoriui,  eaxatilis,  amygdalir 
mis,  &c. 

FRENELA.  A genus  of  Coniferos  of  the 
tribe  Oupressinar.  The  flowers  are  Incom- 
plete, the  stamliiate  and  pistillate  ones  on 
the  same  plant : the  former  In  cylindrical 
catkins,  with  numerous  stamens,  imbri- 
cated in  six  rows ; the  latter  in  globular 
or  conical  cones  of  six  scales.  The  seeds 
are  numerous,  winged  on  both  sides.  Re- 
sinous trees  or  shrubs  of  New  Holland, 
with  cylindrical  or  three-angled  branches, 
and  temate,  scale-like,  J>er8l8tent,  and  de- 
current  leaves.  They  are  two  years  in 
ripening  their  seeds.  The  name  was  given 
by  Mirbel  after  M.  Frenel.  There  are 
twenty  known  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FrAnE.  (Fr.)  Rraximis  exulsior.  — 
X FLEURS.  Omus  europwa.  — A LA 
MANNE.  Rraxintis  rotundi/olia. 

FRESENIA.  A South  African  genus  of 
Compositce  characterised  by  its  yellow 
flower-heads  containing  about  fifteen 
florets,  all  of  which  are  tubular  and  per- 
fect ; and  by  its  achenes  crowned  with  a 
double  pappus,  the  exterior  short  and 


' part  of  the  .Sierra  Nevada.  It  forms  a de-,  chaffy,  the  Interior  of  rough  hairs.  F. 
clduous  bush  four  to  ten  feet  high,  havlug  i leptophylla  and  scaposa,  the  only  species, 
much  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary  flg-tree.  are  dwarf  undershrubs,  the  former  with 
The  rounded  five  to  seven-lobed  leaves,  i opposite  linear  smooth,  the  latter  with  al- 
however,  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  flg,  i ternate  downy  leaves,  and  both  with  small 
and  clothed  with  rusty  hairs  underneath.  | terminal  flower-heads.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FRESHWATER  SOLDIER.  Stratiotes 
aloides. 

FREYCINETIA.  A genus  of  Pandii- 
nacecs  consisting  of  climbingor  scrambling 
trees,  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Norfolk  Island,  New  Zealand,  Ac.  They 
have  the  habit  of  Pandamis,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  having  their 
male  flowers  upon  an  unbranched  spadix, 
by  their  female  flowers  having  abortive 
stamens,  and  by  the  ovaries  having  nume- 
rous ovules  placed  on  three  parietal  pla- 
centae. The  fruit  consists  of  numerous 
fleshy  drupe-iike  carpels,  completely  or 
partially  fused  together,  so  that  there  are 
many  or  only  one  cell  containing  the  nu- 
merous seeds.  Examples  of  this  genus  are 
shown  in  Plate  10,  flg.  c,  and  Plate  14, 
flg.  c.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FREYERA.  A genus  of  umbelllfers, 
havitig  the  fruit  flattened  laterally,  each 
half  with  live  sharp  wiug-llke  ridges ; and 
comprehending  a single  herbaceous  plant, 
a native  of  Illyria,  the  stem  of  which  is 
slightly  branched,  with  compound  leaves 
twice  divided,  the  divisions  one  orthree- 
lobed ; Bowers  white ; fruit  black.  [6.  D.] 

FREZIERA.  A South  American  genus 
of  Tmistrbmiacece,  chiefly  found  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Andes.  They 
are  evergreen  bushes  or  trees  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  often  with  the  aspect  of 
laurels,  but  their  leaves  are  usually  covered 
beneath  with  close-pressed  silky  down. 
The  little  white  flowers  are  usually  two  or 
three  together,  sometimes  solitary  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ; they  have  a five- 
leaved  calyx,  flve  rounded  petals,  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  a (three  to  five-celled 
ovary,  which  becomes  a small  dry  berry 
with  numerous  seeds.  Cleyera,  to  which 
this  genus  is  most  nearly  allied,  has  few 
seeds  in  each  cell.  The  wood  of  F.  chryso- 
phylla  la  preferred  to  many  others  in  the 
I Peruvian  Andes  for  making  charcoal ; its 
I lance-shaped  leaves  are  clothed  beneath 
with  golden  down.  F.  theoiiUs,  a common 
West  Indian  species,  has  smooth  leaves  like 
I those  of  the  tea,  said  to  be  astringent  and 
' to  have  a similar  taste.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FRIAR’S-COWL.  Aruarum  vulgare. 

FRIESIA.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
the  Tasmanian  species  of  Aristotelia. 

FRIJOLE8.  A Spanish  name  for  various 
kinds  of  pulse. 

FRINGED.  The  same  as  Fimbriate. 

FRINGE-MYRTLES.  A name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  ChamaUmciaceoe. 

FRINGE-TREE.  Chionanthus. 

FRITILLARIA.  A genus  of  liliaceous 
plants  of  ornamental  character,  found  in 
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the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Asia.  They  I 
are  perennials,  furnished  with  bulbs,  and 
have  erect  annual  stems  with  alternate  or 
somewhat  whorled  often  glaucous  leaves, 
nodding  hell-shaped  flowers,  sometimes 
solitary  and  terminating  the  stem,  some- 
times disposed  in  the  form  of  a raceme  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  sometimes 
collected  into  a whorl  beneath  a terminal 
leafy  tuft,  this  last  being  the  arrangement 
in  the  Crown  Imperial,  F.  imperiulis,  one 
of  the  most  stately  of  the  species.  The 
periaitth  is  six-parted,  and  each  of  its 
segments  has  a honey-pore  near  its  base  ; 
within  this  are  six  stamens,  and  a three- 
celled  ovary  crowned  by  a three-parted 
style.  In  several  of  the  species,  especially 
in  the  native  one,  F.  Meleagris,  the  colours 
of  the  flower  are  chequered,  whence  it  is 
said  the  name  is  derived,  from  fritillus, 
assumed  to  mean  a chess-board.  [T.  M.] 

FRITZSCHIA.  A genus  of  Melasto- 
mocetp,  composed  of  a few  dwarf  peren- 
nial Brazilian  herbs,  having  much  the 
aspect  of  the  common  thyme.  Their  mi- 
nute leaves  are  smooth  and  marked  with 
glandular  dots,  which  is  unusual  in  this 
family,  and  tlie  slender  twigs  are  termi- 
nated by  solitary  small  purple  flowers, 
which  have  a tubular  calyx,  four  elliptical 
petals,  eight  straight  stamens,  with  ovoid 
anthers  united  to  their  fliamentsbyashort 
connective  which  has  on  its  Inner  face 
two  tubercles  or  short  spurs.  The  te- 
traraerous  structure  distinguishes  them 
from  some,  and  the  nature  of  the  stamens 
from  others,  of  their  allies.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FROLICHIA.  A genus  of  Amaran- 
thaceie  nearly  allied  to  Gomphrma,  from 
I which  it  differs  in  having  a tubular  pcrl- 
I anth  flve-cleft  at  the  apex,  and  stamens 
with  the  flinments  united  into  a long  tube. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  one 
species  reaching  as  far  north  as  Illinois ; 
and  consist  of  hairy  or  woolly  herbs,  with 
opposite  sessile  leaves  and  spiked  flowers, 
each  with  three  scarious  bracts.  [J.  T.  S.] 

FROG-BIT.  Hydrocharis  morsus  raniB- 
— , AMERICAN.  Limnobium. 

FROG-CHEESE.  A name  applied  occa- 
sionally to  the  larger  puff-balls  when 
young.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FROLE.  (Fr.)  Arbutus  Vnedo. 

FROMAGEON.*  (Fr.)  Malva  rotundi- 
folia. 

FROMAGER.  (Fr.)  Bombax.  — EPI- 
NKUX.  Bombax  Ceiba. 

FROMENTAE.  (Fr.)  Avena  elaiUyr. 

I FROMENT.  (Fr.)  Tritimm.  — CTJLTIV^. 
Tritinim  vulgare.  — DER  HATES.  Tbdti- 
cum  raninum.  — LOCULAR.  Triticum 
I monococcum, 

I FROND,  FRONS.  A combination  of  leaf 
and  stem,  as  in  many  algals  and  liver- 
worts ; also  improperly  applied  to  a leaf 
i which  bears  reproductive  bodies,  as  that 
of  dorsiferous  ferna  Linnmus  aitplled  it 


to  palm  leaves,  and  so  destroyed  Its  mean- 
ing. 

FRONDOSE.  Covered  with  leaves ; bears 
Ing  a great  number  of  leaves. 

FRONDIPAROU8.  A monstrosity,  con- 
sisting In  the  production  of  leaves  instead 
of  fruit. 

FROPIERA.  A small  tree  from  the 
Mauritius  with  alternate  evergreen  entire 
leav|g  and  small  fiowersin  axillary  clusters 
or  short  racemes,  forming  a very  distinct 
genus,  whose  immediate  affinities  have  not 
been  ascertained.  The  dotted  leaves  and 
most  points  of  structure  are  those  of 
Myrtaceae,  but  the  ovary  is  entirely  su- 
perior, and  the  stamens  dcflnlte. 

FROSTED.  A term  applied  to  surfaces 
in  which  a dewy  appearance  is  opaque,  as 
if  the  drops  were  congealed. 

FROST-WEED.  Helianthemum  eanor 
dense. 

FRUCTIFICATION.  The  parts  of  the 
flower : or  more  properly  the  fruit  and  Its 
parts. 

FRUCTIPAROUS.  A monstrosity,  con- 
sisting in  the  production  of  several  fruits. 
Instead  of  the  one  which  is  metamor- 
phosed. 

FRUIT.  That  part  of  a plant  which  con- 
sists of  the  ripened  carpels,  and  the  parts 
adhering  to  them.  — , SPURIOUS.  Any 
kind  of  inflorescence  which  grows  up  with 
the  fruit,  and  forms  one  body  with  it,  as  a 
pine  cone. 

FRULLANIA.  A large  genus  of  Junger- 
manniacex,  distinguished  by  its  numerous 
I archegones  and  complicated  leaves.  The 
species  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
I are  far  more  common  In  tropical  or  sub- 
I tropical  countries  than  in  Europe.  F.ta- 
1 marisci  is  almost  universally  distributed, 
and  Is  found  abundantly  in  rather  moun- 
I talnous  heathy  districts,  where  It  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  purple  hue.  The  leaves  In 
! this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  Inflated 
lobes  on  their  under  side.  [M.  J.  B.’ 
FRU8TULE8.  The  joints  Into  which  the 
brlttleworts  separate. 

FRUSTULOSE.  Consisting  of  small 
fragments. 

FRUTA  DE  BURRO,  of  CarthagenA  A 
poisonous  plant  supposed  to  be  a species 
of  Capparis.  — , of  Humboldt.  The  ^fuit 
of  Xylopia  prandi/lora.  — DB  PARAO. 
The  fruit  of  Schmidelia  edulis. 

FRUTEX  (adj.  FRUTICOSE,  FRUTES- 
CENT).  A shrub  ; a woody  plant  which 
does  not  form  a trunk,  but  divides  Into 
branches  nearly  down  to  the  ground. 

FRUTICULUS.  A small  shrub. 


I FUCACE-E.  A natural  order  of  dark- 
I spored  Atg<e,  consisting  of  olive-coloured 
: inarticulate  seaweeds  whose  spores  are 
contained  in  spherical  cavities  in  the 
frond.  Most  of  them  are  large  species  of 
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a tough  leathery  substance,  and  assume  a 
dark  colour  when  dried.  Many  of  them 
have  distinct  leafy  and  even  two-ranked 
appendages,  while  others  are  destitute  of 
any  distinction  whatever  itetween  stein 
and  receptacle.  In  Ifimantlialia  the  frond 
is  a small  cup-shaped  body,  the  receptacle 
Itelng  repeatedly  forked  and  many  feet 
long..  In  many  cases  the  receptacles  form 
little  pod-llke  solitary  or  fasciculate  bodies 
projecting  from  the  stem,  while  In  others 
they  are  merely  slight  swellings.  Another 
cause  of  variety  of  aspect  arises  from  the 
different  nature  of  the  air-bladders  by 
which  they  are  sustained  In  the  water. 
These  are  sometimes  entirely  wanting, 
sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  com- 
pound or  arranged  In  necklace-llke  rows. 
In  all  alike,  whatever  the  habit  may  be, 
the  spores  are  contained  In  cavities  re- 
sembling the  cells  of  Dothidea. 

Fucacea  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
calculated  forjtbe  growth  of  seawe^s,  and, 
though  much  more  abundant  as  regards 
species  In  warm  than  In  temperate  regions, 
have  numerous  representatives  In  the  lat- 
ter. All  are  probably  occasionally  attached, 
but  they  may  exist  for  centuries  as  floating 
masses,  as  In  the  instance  of  the  Gulf 
weed.  SurviUira  which  is  remark- 

able for  Its  having  the  habit  of  a Laminaria, 
though  belonging  truly  to  this  order,  and 
distinguished  by  the  large  cells  like  those 
of  a honeycomb  contained  in  its  frond, 
is  used  in  Chill  and  elsewhere  for  thicken- 
ing soup.  The  greater  part  of  these  plants 
contain  a great  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  was  once  procured  from  them 
In  considerable  quantities  In  the  form  of 
kelp,  and  they  in  common  with  some  other 
melanospenns  are  a fertile  source  of  iodine, 
one  of  the  most  important  medicines  In 
the  Pharmacopcela.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FUCHSIA.  A genus  of  Onagracem  cha- 
racterised by  having  a funnel-shaped 
coloured  deciduous  four-parted  calyx, 
sometimes  with  a very  long  tube ; four 
petals  set  In  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube, 
and  alternating  with  Its  segments ; eight 
exserted  stamens  ; and  a long  style  with  a 
capitate  stigma.  The  flowers  are  suc- 
ce^ed  by  oblong  bluntly  four-cornered 
berries. 

A plausible  story  has  been  often  printed 
which  attributes  the  introduction  of  the 
Fuchsia  into  England  to  a sailor,  whose 
wife  or  mother  was  Induced  to  sell  It  to 
Mr.  Lee,  a nurseryman,  who  In  the  course 
of  the  following  summer  made  a profit  of 
300  guineas  by  the  transaction.  This  is 
said  to  have  happened  about  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  It  was,  however,  a hun- 
dred years  before  this  time  that  a monk 
named  Father  Plumler  discovered  the  first 
specimen  of  the  family,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Melchior  Adam  Fuchs. 
This  first  species  was  named  Fuchtia  tri- 
ph]/Ua /lore  eoccineo,  and  a description  of  it 
is  to  be  found  In  the  works  of  Plumler, 

I published  In  1703.  'Wlththeexceptlon  of  F. 
exeorticata  and  F.  proeumbene,  which  are 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  all  the  species 


I l>eIong  to  the  central  and  southern  regions 
! of  America,  in  shady  moist  places,  in  [ 
forests,  or  on  the  lofty  mountains  of 
I Mexico,  Peru,  and  Clilli.  The  numl)cr  of 
distinct  species  at  present  known  is  more 
' than  fifty,  which  have  been  Introduced 
from  time  to  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century;  but  the  varieties 
! most  prized  by  florists  date  only  from  the 
year  1837,  when  F.  fnlgens  was  introduced. 

; The  introduction  of  this  siweies,  and  soon 
I afterwards  of  F.  corymbi/tora,  eordifolia, 
and  eerratifoUa,  gave  to  horticulturists  the 
' opportunity  of  liybrldlslng  these  long- 
, flowered  siwcies  with  the  globose  kinds, 
and  the  result  lias  l>cen  the  annual  api>ear- 
ance  of  varieties  which,  from  a garden 
point  of  view,  liave  surpassed  their  pre- 
' decessors,  to  be  themselves  eclipsed  in 
their  turn.  [C.  A.  J.] 

FUCHSIA,  AUSTRALIAN  or  KATIV’E. 

A colonial  name  for  Correa.  | 

FUCU8.  A name  formerly  applied  in-  | 
discrlmlnately  to  almost  all  the  more  solid  | 
Alger,  thougli  now  confined  to  a single 
! genus  of  Fucacete.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  subdivide  even  this  from  slight 
differences  In  the  spores  or  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  male  organs.  Focus,  as  now 
generally  restricted,  comprises  those  social 
seaweeds  which  have  a flat  or  compressed 
, forked  frond,  the  air-vessels  when  present  | 

, formed  by  the  occasional  swelling  of  the 
' branches,  or  In  their  substance,  and  also  i 
' liave  recei>tacles  fllled  with  niuens,  trar  I , 
i versed  by  a network  of  jointed  filaments.  : 
Focus,  in  fact,  contains  such  slides  as  ■ 
serroftis  and  nodosiis,  which  are  ns  common  | 
on  our  coasts  as  grass  In  the  fields.  The 
antherids  are  produced  either  on  the  same  , 
or  on  different  plants,  and  their  spermato-  i 
I zoids  have  been  proved  to  have  active  f unc- 
, tlons  from  their  effects  on  the  spores, 
which,  without  tlielr  access,  are  not  caiMble 
of  reproducing  the  species,  though  they 
commence  an  imperfect  germination. 

Many  of  the  species  are  more  or  less  ex- 
posed at  low  water.  F.  canaliculaius,  bow-  ; 

I ever,  which  is  referred  by  some  to  a distinct  , 

I genus,  Pelreha,  is  remarkable  for  its  am- 
I phlhious  habit,  growing  as  it  does  fre- 
' quently  on  large  boulders,  where  it  is  dried  ; 

I up  by  the  sun  Into  a hard  brown  mass.  I 
Tills,  however,  recovers  its  usual  appear- 
I ance  entirely  with  the  first  return  of  the 
tide,  and  is  so  little  incommoded  by  the 
j change,  that  it  even  brings  fruit  to  per- 
fection In  such  situations.  As,  however, 
there  is  a point  beyond  which  endurance  is 
I impossible,  it  Is  not  known  on  the  coasts  j 
I of  the  United  States,  where  the  hot  bum- 
1 Ing  sun  would  completely  destroy  vitality 
before  the  return  of  the  tide.  The  pecu- 
! liar  leathery  texture  of  the  frond  seems 
to  enable  it  to  bear  considerable  change 
without  Inconvenience. 

These  plants  afford  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  seaweed  thrown  np  upon 
our  shores  and  collected  for  manure,  as  it 
was  formerly  for  making  kelp.  Cattle  also 
occasionally  browse  upon  them,  or  they  are 
1 boiled  and  given  with  coarse  meal  as  food. 
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■ The  gelatinous  receptacles  are  sometimes 
' used  as  applications  to  scrofulous  swell- 
ings. Any  l>encflt  which  results  must 
; depend  on  the  small  (luantlty  of  Iodine 
which  they  contain. 

Most  of  the  species  are  confined  to  the 
Northern  seas.  F.  vesiculoims,  though  so 
common  under  a variety  of  forms  hotli  In 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  does  not 
exist  In  the  Mediterranean  except  In  fioat- 
' Ing  masses  carried  In  through  the  Straits 
! of  Gibraltar.  F.  nodosus  occasionally 
‘ exists  In  similar  fioatlng  masses,  and  then 
I assumes  curious  forms  which  have  been 
' registered  as  distinct  species  distinguished 
] by  their  mode  of  branching  and  other  cha- 
I racters.  F.  ve^iculoaus  Is  the  badge  of  the 
I M’Nellls.  [M.J.  B.] 

I FrCACIOlTS,  FUGAX.  Falling  oil,  or 
perishing  very  rapidly. 

FFOOSl A A genus  of  Malvacetp,  con- 
I slstlng  of  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
1 rica,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Their  flowers 
I are  surrounded  by  an  outer  calyx  or  Invo- 
; lucel  of  six  or  more  leaves,  within  which 
is  a five-cleft  calyx  dotted  over  with  black 
spots,  and  five  oblique  petals.  The  cap- 
sule Is  three  to  four-celled,  opening  through 
the  backs  of  the  carpels.  CM.  T.  M.] 

FUIRBNA.  A genus  of  cyperaceons 
plants  belonging  to  the  trilie  Scirpece,  hav- 
ing the  Infiorescence  In  solitary  spikes.  In 
spikes  of  three,  or  In  crowded  heads  of 
spikes,  many-fiowered ; scales  Imbricated, 
the  outer  frequently  empty ; stamens  three ; 
styles  three-cleft;  achenes  triangular, with 
' the  bases  of  the  styles  adhering.  There 
1 are  about  forty  species,  mostly  natives  of 
I the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  chiefly  In 
I the  southern  hemisphere.  [D.  M.] 

FTTl.CIENS.  Supporting  or  propping  up 
anything;  said  of  one  organ  which  Is 
placed  beneath  another. 

FULCUA  (adj.  FULCRATF,).  Additional 
organs,  such  as  pitchers,  stipules,  tendrils, 
spines,  prickles,  hairs,  &c. 

FTIIiCRAOEOUa  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  fulcra. 

FULIGINOUS,  FULTGINO.SB.  Dirty 
brown,  verging  upon  black. 

FULVOUS.  Dull  yellow,  with  a mixture 
of  grey  and  brown. 

FULWA  A solid  buttery  oil  obtained 
from  Baaaia  butyracea. 

FUMARIACEiE.  (Fumeipnrtn.)  A natural 
order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyledons,  be- 
longing to  LIndley’s  berberal  alliance  of 
hypogynons  Exogens.  Herbs  with  brittle 
stems,  watery  juice,  alternate  cut  exstlpu- 
late  leaves,  and  Irregular  unsymmetrlcal 
flowers.  Sepals  two,  deciduous ; petals  four, 
cniciate.  Irregular,  one  or  two  of  them 
often  saccate  or  spurred,  and  the  two  Inner 
frequently  cohering  at  the  apex  so  as  to 
Include  the  anthers  and  stigma ; stamens 
either  four  and  free,  or  six  and  diadelphous, 
each  bundle  being  opposite  the  outer 
pet^s,  the  central  anther  two-celled,  and 


the  two  outer  one-ccllcd.  Frultaroundand 
indehiscent  achene,  or  a one-celled  and 
two-valvcd  pod  ; seeds  crested  with  a ml-  1 
nute  embryo.  Natives  chiefly  of  the  tern 
perate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ; a few  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  posse.ss  slight  bitterness  and 
acridity.  Dielyira  upectahilis  has  very 
showy  flowers.  There  are  about  180  species, 
distributed  In  eighteen  genera,  of  which 
llypecmmi,  Fumaria,  Corydalis,  DieMra, 
aiid  Platycapnoa  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FUMARIA.  The  Fumitory,  a genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  giving  name  to  the  order 
Fumariaceir,  among  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  one  of  the  petals 
swollen  or  spurred  at  the  base,  and  a one- 
seeded  capsule  which  does  not  open.  The 
species  vary  but  little  In  habit,  being 
small  slender  herbs  with  weak  climbing 
or  straggling  stems,  decompound  leaves, 
and  clusters  or  spikes  of  small  tubular  irre- 
gular flowers  of  a pinkish  hue  tipped  with 
purple,  or  rarely  white.  Several  kinds  of 
Fumitory  are  common  weeds  In  comflelds 
and  other  cultivated  ground,  varying  In 
luxuriance  according  to  the  richness  of 
tho  soil,  F.  effleinaha  is  said  to  l>e  a com- 
mon weed  throughout  the  world,  and  has 
been  long  esteemed  for  Its  medicinal 
virtues,  the  juice  having  been  recom- 
mended ns  a purifier  of  the  hlood,  and  an 
Infusion  of  the  leaves  asacosraetlc.Tliough 
now  not  valued  In  England,  It  occurs  In 
lists  of  French  medicinal  plants  as  a depn- 
ratlve.  ^ench,  FumeUrre ; German,  Erd- 
rauch.  [U.  A.  J.] 

The  Fumitory  Is  essentially  an  agrarian 
plant,  tracking  both  garden  and  field  cul- 
ture over  a great  part  of  Asia  as  well  as 
Europe.  It  Is  probably  from  this  cause 
that  the  species  are  so  variable,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  that  so  many  varieties 
occur ; and  being  sown  with  different 
kinds  of  seeds,  such  as  clover,  flax,  and 
other  crops,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  we  need  not 
wonder  If  a variable  mode  of  growth 
should  1)€  the  consequence  of  the  varying 
conditions  which  plants  so  circumstanced 
must  encounter.  The  typical  species  Is 
F.  offlcinnlia,  which  was  formerly  In  repme 
for  a variety  of  diseases.  Its  generic 
name.  Indeed,  Is  said  to  lie  derived  from 
the  Latin  fumus,  smoke,  which,  Pliny  tells 
us,  was  given  because  the  juice  of  the 
plant  brought  on  such  a flow  of  tears 
that  the  sight  became  dim  as  In  smoke, 
and  hence  Its  reputed  use  in  affections  of 
the  eye.  It  Is  now  no  longer  employed 
medicinally,  although  a volume  might  he 
written  of  W'hat  has  been  said  of  its  virtues 
and  the  many  diseases  In  which  It  was  held 
as  a remedy  by  a host  of  physicians  from 
DIoscorldcs  to  Cullen.  [J.  B.] 

FUMETERRE.  (Fr.)  Fumaria.  — 
BULBEUSE.  Ctrrydalia  bulimia. 

rUMOUa,  FUMOSE.  Grey,  changing  to 
brown ; smoke-coloured. 

FUMEWORTS.  The  plants  of  the  order 
Fumariacea. 
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FUMITORT.  Fumaria.  BULBOPS 
Corydalis  bulboaa,  also  Adoxa  Moachateh- 
Una. 

FCNAPIS.  Formed  of  coarse  fibres  re- 
sembling cords. 

FUNARIBI.  FUNARIA.  A small  natural 
order  and  genus  ol  acrocarixius  mosses 
with  apear-shaped  rapsule,  and  the  calyptra 
! much  Inflated  and  vesicular  below,  and 
subulate  above.  The  peristome  Is  either 
i double,  single,  nr  altogether  wanting,  the 
I vesicular  calyptra  being  the  point  of 
I greatest  Importance.  Fiinaria  hygrome- 
j Irtcn  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
is  ejttremely  common  In  this  country,  es- 
1 pecially  on  charred  or  burnt  soil,  and  is 
conspicuous  from  its  large  calyptra  and 
I cemuous  beada  [M.J.  B.] 

I FUNDAMENTAL  Constituting  the  es- 
j sentlal  part  of  anything , in  a plant,  the 
I axis  and  Itsappeudagea 

FUNDI  or  FUNDUNGL  The  Hungry 
Rice,  Paapaliun  exile. 

! FUNDUS  PLANT.®.  The  collar,  or  place 
; of  junction  of  root  and  stem. 

FUNGALF.S,  FUNGAL8.  A name  in- 
I tended  to  Include  under  one  head  Fungi 
I and  Lichena,  the  latter  of  wliich  are  so 
closely  allied  that  it  is  often  dilflcult  to  tell 
> to  which  dlvlsiuu  some  given  six-cles  may 
I belong.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FUNGI.  A large  class  of  cryptogams 
distinguished  frym  Algm  more  by  habit 
than  by  any  general  character.  They  agree 
i with  them  in  their  cellular  structure, 
which  is  void  of  anything  like  vascular  tis- 
sue except  in  a very  few  cases,  while  they 
differ  in  their  scarcely  ever  being  aquatic, 
in  deriving  nutriment  from  the  substance 
, on  which  they  grow,  and  in  the  far  lower 
I degree  of  development  of  the  organs  of 
: Impregnation  — tfle  Impregnating  cells, 
where  they  really  possessa  sexual  function, 
being  extremely  simple,  void  of  clliie,  and 
therefore  possessed  of  nothing  more  than 
molecular  motion,  the  only  exception  being 
that  of  Leptamitua  and  its  allies,  which 
seem  to  be  almost  Intermediate.  The 
myxogastrous  Fungi,  whose  spores  produce 
a body  reseinliling  certain  infusoria,  are 
wholly  exceptional,  and  the  indications  of 
animal  life  which  they  exhibit  point  in 
' another  direction. 

I Minute  and  abstruse  as  are  these  differ- 
ences, It  Is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
certain  Fungi  and  Atgre  without  them. 
Take,  for  Instance,  a Ptronoapora  and  a 
Chroolepue.  Both  exhibit  erect  liranched 
threads,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  cells 
are  produced  containing  a thick  grumous 
matter.  At  flrat  sight  no  one  would  think 
j theycould  belong  to  very  differentsectlons 
1 of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When,  how- 
I ever,  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  first, 

ithat  the  one  Is  a true  parasite,  tlie  other 
growing  indifferently  on  bark  or  stone, 
and  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the 
surrounding  air;  and  tlien  when  we  torn 
from  the  habit  to  intimate  structure. 


we  find  that  the  spores  of  the  Peronoapora 
fall  off  and  germinate  at  once,  while  the 
analogous  bodies  in  the  Chrooleptia  burst 
and  send  out  a multitude  of  minute  repro- 
ductive bodies  moving  about  for  a time 
by  means  of  long  lash-shaimd  cilim.  A 
second  form  of  fruit  which  occurs  in 
Peronaapora  shows  a greater  difference 
between  the  two  as  genera,  but  not  as 
regards  important  sectional  character.  A 
similar  pai^lel  might  bo  made  in  other 
cases. 

Popularly  speaking.  Fungi  may  be  recog- 
nised either  as  the  creatures  of  corruption 
—springing,  that  is,  from  various  Imdies, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in  a more  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  — or 
as  paraxites  on  living  bodies,  producing 
an  injurious  change.  The  ephemeral  toad- 
stools of  the  hotbed,  the  mushrooms  of 
our  rich  pastures,  the  sap-balls  on  decay- 
ing trees,  the  mouldswhich  infest  ourfood 
and  even  the  tissues  of  living  animals, 
the  mildew  hunt  and  smut  of  our  corn- 
crops,  with  many  other  more  or  less  fami- 
liar objects,  are  so  manyFunpi,  all  agreeing 
in  the  main  particulars  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, and  so  differing  from  the  green 
scum  of  our  brooks,  and  the  weeds  of  the 
sea,  though  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  essential  differences  of  structure.  In 
I some,  no  indications  of  sexual  differences 
have  been  found,  while  in  others  iKxlies 
occur,  which  in  all  probability  have  an 
especial  sexual  function,  though  at  present 
we  are  without  actual  i>roof  of  the  fact. 

Funpi  are  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
characterised  iiy  the  mode  in  which  the 
reproductive  bodies  are  formed.  In  the 
one,  they  are  simply  the  terminal  joint  or 
joints  of  the  comp<ment  threads  or  ceils, 
altered  In  form  from  those  which  precede 
them,  and  at  length  falling  off  and  repro- 
ducing the  plant,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  spores.  In  the  other  they  are  formed 
from  the  contents  of  certain  sacs  or  ascl, 
and  are  usually  definite  in  number,  and  i 
multiples  of  four,  where  they  are  not  j 
reduced  below  that  number ; In  this  case  ^ 
they  are  called  sporidia.  Both  spores  and 
gporldia  may  Ihi  multicellular,  and  in  ger- 
mination give  rise  to  as  many  threads  of 
spawn  as  there  are  cells.  In  many  species 
of  the  latter  division,  a serniid  form  of 
fruit  occurs,  which  Is  naked  as  In  the  first ; 
and  in  every  division  two  or  more  kinds  of 
fruit  are  frequently  produced  by  the  same 
species,  a fact  which  takes  from  the  ma- 
thematical precision  of  the  two  great  di- 
visions, though  it  does  nut  interfere  with 
their  natural  afllnltles. 

Fungi  may  be  divided  into  six  principal 
classes,  the  first  four  of  which  bear  naked 
spores,  the  two  latter  sporidia:  — 

1.  Hymexomycktes,  in  which  the  fructi- 
fying surface  is  at  length  exposed,  if  not  so 
In  its  first  origin.  Mushrooms  and  sap- 
balls  are  well-known  examples. 

2.  GA8TEROMYCETE.S,  in  whIch  the  fmiv 
tifying  surface  is  always  enclosed  at 
first,  and  is  never  completely  exposed, 
except  in  old  age  or  decay,  in  consequence 
of  its  sinuous  intricate  character,  even 
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when  the  perldlum  bursts.  PuS-balls  area 
familiar  example. 

3.  CoNioMYCKTES,  In  Which  the  spawn 
or  vegetative  part  Is  redueed  to  a mini- 
mum, and  the  al)undant  spores  at  length 
form  a dusty  or  more  rarely  a gelatinous 
mass.  The  rust  and  hunt  of  corn  aSord 
ready  instances. 

I 4.  Hyphomycetbs,  in  which  the  vege- 
I tative  part  consists  mostly  of  thres^s 
which  are  not  woven  into  a solid  m.ass 
except  in  a few  cases  which  border  on 
Hl/menomycetet.  The  naked-seeded  moulds 
belong  to  this  division. 

5.  AscoMYCETEs,  In  which  the  sacs  or 
asci  which  contain  the  sporldla  are  either 
packed  into  an  exposed  hymenlum,  or  line 
the  Interior  of  the  frultrbearing  cysts. 
Morels  afford  an  example  of  the  first,  and 
the  insect  Sphtrrin;  of  the  second. 

6.  Physomycetes,  in  which  the  compo- 
nect  thre.ods  are  more  or  less  free  as  in 
Hypliomyceles.  The  common  bread  mould 
Is  an  excellent  example. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  again  divided. 
In  a few  Instances  the  bodies  which  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  the  spores  or  ulti- 
; mate  fruit,  are  in  reality  a sort  of  prothal- 
lus.  Sometimes  a third  evolution  takes 
place  before  the  ultimate  spore  is  formed. 
The  truly  parasitic  fungi  of  the  third  di- 
vision give  us  examples. 

I The  uses  of  Fungi  are  various.  To  enu- 
‘ meratc  them  here  would  be  merely  to  go 
. over  ground  which  must  he  again  travel- 
1 led  under  individual  orders  and  species.  It 
is  suIBclcnt  to  say  that  they  afford  excel- 
j lent  and  ai)uudant  food,  vsiluablo  medi- 
cines, besides  less  Important  assistance  in 
domestic  economy.  Their  office  in  the 
I organised  world  Is  to  check  exuberant 
growth,  to  facilitate  decomposition,  to 
I regulate  the  balance  of  the  component 
Clements  of  the  atmosphere,  to  promote 
fertility,  and  to  nourish  myriads  of  the 
smaller  members  of  tlic  animal  kingdom. 
Tliey  occur  In  every  part  of  tlie  world 
wlicre  the  cold  is  not  too  Intense  to  de- 
stroy their  spawn,  or  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture,  though  they  almund  the 
most  in  moist  temperate  regions  where  the 
summer  is  warm.  Tliero  arc  but  few  cer- 
tain traces  of  them  in  antediluvian  strata, 
and  those  only  in  the  more  recent.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  too  soft  and  fugitive 
to  make  it  likely  that  they  should  have 
been  i>reserved.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FUNGIFORM,  FUNGII.UFORM.  Cy- 
lindrical, having  a rounded  convex  over- 
' hanging  extremity. 

I FUNGINOUS.  Of  or  belonging  to  a fun- 
gus. 

funiculus,  FUNICLE.  The  cord  nr 
thread  which  sometimes  connects  the 
ovule  or  seed  to  the  placenta. 

FUNILIFOUM.  Formed  of  cord-llke 
fibres. 

FUNKIA.  A genus  of  Ltliftcets  found  in 
China  and  Japan,  having  fasciculate  roots, 
the  leavcsusually  all  radical,  stalked,  ovate 
or  cordate,  acuminate  and  plaited,  the  cau- 


, line  ones,when  present,  sessile.  Thefiowers 
grow  In  racemes  and  are  blue  or  white, 

; with  a tubular  six-parted  perianth,  and  the 
style  and  stamens  bent  down.  The  seeds 
have  a black  membranous  coat,  produced 
into  a wing  at  the  ai>ex.  A few  species  are 
known,  and  they  are  mostly  Introduced  to 
our  gardens.  [J.  T.  S.] 

FUNNEL-SHAPED.  A calyx  or  corolla, 

' or  other  organ,  in  which  the  tula;  Isobconl- 
! cal,  gradually  enlarging  upwards  into  the 
\ limb,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  a funnel, 
as  In  the  Convolvulus. 

FURBIURNE.  An  Arab  name  for  Eu- 
phorbia offleinarum. 

FURCATE.  Having  long  terminal  lobes, 
like  the  prongs  of  a fork,  as  Ophioglossum 
jiendulum. 

FURCELLARIA.  A genus  of  rose- 
spored  Algre  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  Cryptonemiacen’,  with  a forked 
cylindrical  fastiglate  frond,  having  the 
[ capsules  lodged  in  the  pod-like  branches. 
F.faatiginta.ibo  only  known  species,  which 
Is  widely  distributed  in  the  Northern  At- 
lantic, is  one  of  the  commonest  sea-weeds 
on  our  coast.  It  is  so  like  Polyides  rotundus 
that  it  Is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
except  when  in  fruit ; the  sponge-like 
masses  in  which  the  capsules  of  Polyides 
are  immersed,  afford,  however,  a marked 
distinction.  [M.J.  B.j 

FURFURACECUS.  Scurfy  ; covered 
with  soft  scales,  which  are  easily  dis- 
placed. 

FURROWED.  Marked  by  longitudinal 
channels,  as  the  stem  of  the  parsnep. 

FURZE.  The  gorseor  whin,  Vlex  ev.ro- 
preus. 

FUSAIN.  (Fr.)  Euonymus  europceus. 

FU.S.ANUS.  A genus  of  sandalworts, 
having  flowers  of  mixed  character,  some 
belngperfect,  having  stamens  and  pistils  ; 
others  with  stamens  or  with  pistils  only. 
The  border  of  the  calyx  is  deeply  divided  , 
into  four  pieces,  which  spread  horizon- 
tally like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  but  ulti- 
mately fall  off;  the  stamens  are  four  in 
number.  The  species  arc  small  trees  or 
shntbs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  of  the  southern  parts  of  New  Holland. 
Dr.  Lindley  states  that  ‘ the  fruit  of  the 
(juandang  nut  (F.  aaiminatus)  Is  as  sweet 
and  useful  to  the  New-Hollandcrs  as  al- 
monds are  to  us.'  LG.  D.] 

FUSARl  UM.  A genus  of  moulds  closely 
resembling  Fnsistmrium,  but  consisting  of 
I^ngi  which  burst  forth  from  bencatli  the 
cuticle  of  the  plants  on  which  they  grow. 
In  little  gelatinous  spots.  F.heterosporium 
has  affected  rye  in  the  south  of  England 
during  hot  seasons,  and  F.  Mori,  a species 
first  described  liy  Leveille,  is  the  pest  of 
the  white  mulberry  crops  cultivated  for 
silkworms,  forming  on  the  leaves  brown 
gel.atinous  specks  which  exhaust  their  nu- 
tritive qualities.  The  other  species  are  of 
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litt’e  importance  from  all  economical  point  ■ white,  black,  or  blue  berry  about  thesiie 
of  view.  [ILJ.  BO  of  a pea,  with  two  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FtJSETTE.  The  Spanish  name  for  iJAit*  GAGEA.  An  extensive  genus  of  tJli'aceiE 


Ish  name  for  iJAits  I gaGEA.  An  extensive  genus  of  tiliaceiE 
CotinM.  I formerly  Included  in  Oniithugalum,  from 

r-iraioivinTT-M  A iremis  of  moulds  ' which  it  is  easily  distinguished  iiy  the 
with  ;eptaa.  Sidiid^  s^lng-  ' ‘?lmVa'“adL°ri^  dls- 

i^n^u  Thfcut ideas  rate.  Xsia,  .and.  northern  Africa,  and  r^_ 


seeds  having  a yellowish  (not  blackl  seed- 
I coat,  and  the  stamens  adhering  more  dls- 
I tinctly  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth. 


•bursting  forth  ^rom  beneath  he  e each  other  closely  in  having  linear 

1 InthatBenus.  Sei  e^  root-leaves,  and  a scape  with  a terminal 

destructive  to  vege  abies,  ^ Ur^  bracteated  uml.el  or  conmb  of  greenish- 

nips,  beei-root,  gour  . , • . j yellow  llowers  rather  large  for  the  size  of 

extremely  Iniurlous  to  potetos,  ana  in  | i n|»nta  The  neriantli  1s  persistent,  of 
company  with  Penmospora  tn/eaiana  has-  , ^ I nearly  coual  divisions;  the 

tens  the  i wm'ensdxrri'e  s^r'temlna  ,"ed’ by  a 

that  pa>^be  or  ronw  tutors  into  . j,,e  capsule  three- 

a hard  dry  Innutritious  mass,  ino  not.ci  , ..  . ^ G lutea  is  a 

I are,  however,  toijmiich  develop^  to  make  8i>eclc8  thouKh  rather  rare;  it  la 

! this  a typical  f’uawpoTiuni.  [M.  J.  B.3  distinguished  from  allied  European  species 
I FUSCOUS.  Brown,  with  a greyish  or  ’ hy  having  no  accpsory  bulb  Included  In 
nio,-ti<.h  iinire  the  commou  envelope.  [J.a.  S.J 


blackish  tinge. 

FUSIFORM.  Thick,  tapering  to  each 
end;  as  the  root  of  the  long  radish.  Some- 
times coulcal  roots  are  called  fusiform. 

FUSTET.  (Fr.i  Bhu»  Cotiniit. 


the  common  envelope. 
GAGLEE.  Arum  maculatum. 


IQ ; as  tnerootoiineioiigrauisii.  ojmv-  t_  u>«>„xh 

mes  coulcal  roots  are  called  fusiform.  (3ATAC.  A narne  applied  In  Fr^ch 

Guiana  to  the  wood  of  Dxpteryx  odorata. 

FUSTET.  (Fr.i  Bhua  Cotinua. 

FUSTIC  A di-e-stuff,  consisting  of  the  I J^'^e™lal' 


wood  at  tin^rin.  YOUKG.  ;h7com^.iislte  fHmilyi  chiefly  found  In  the  I 

The  wood  of  iZaus  Cotinus,  i goutheriiStates,8oincextenUingtoOrcgon,  j 

G.ERDTI.X.  A genus  of  Begrmiacem  i and  G.  aristata  reaching  across  tlie  i 

having  the  stamlnate  and  pistillate  flowers  I Mountains  to  the  'Wlnlpeg  Valley.  The 
on  tile  same  plant,  arranged  In  dichoto-  i chief  features  of  the  genus  are  tlie  slender 
mous  cymes.  The  stamlnate  flowers  Inve  I lirlstles  Instead  of  chaffy  scales  of  the  re-  | 
a white  four-leaved  perianth,  and  twenty  i coptaclc,  the  long  and  Aliform  styles,  the  , 
to  thirty  stamens ; and  the  pistillate  ones,  neuter  ray  florets,  and  the  villous  achenes  ' 
which  also  have  a white  four-leaved  perl-  I crowned  witli  a pappus  of  six  to  ten  inem- 
anth,  have  a three-winged  ovary  with  three  , hranareous  one-nerved  scales,  which  arc  I 
central  bifld  placentas.  They  arc  Brazilian  , prolonged  into  an  awn.  The  leaves  are 
slirubby  plants  with  smooth  shining  joint-  soinetlmes  pinnatifld,  hut  more  generally  | 
ed  stems  and  branches,  semlcordato  leaves,  I entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  lance-sha^d 
and  large  shining  deciduous  stipules.  The  and  rough,  the  cauline  ones  sessile.  The  | 
four  known  species  are  included  by  most  flower-heads,  about  two  inches  across,  are  ' 
authors  under  Begonia.  [J.  H.  B.]  ; single  and  supported  on  naked  stalks,  i 

' tlie  strap-shaiied  ray  florets  three  to  flve- 
G.ERTNERA.  A genus  of  opposltc-leav-  I toothed,  sometimes  hrick-red  or  purple: 
ed  buslies  or  small  trees  of  the  Logania  iielow,  sometimes  altogether  yellow.  The  | 
family,  differing  from  most  of  tlie  genera,  I slender  hairs  of  the  stems  and  leaves  are 
In  the  fruits  being  two-celled  berries  with  seen  to  be  curiously  jointed  when  looked  at 
one  or  rarely  two  Instead  of  numerous  through  a leiiA  Six  species  are  known,  all 
seeds  In  each  cell.  The  erect  and  not  of  them  pretty  border  plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 
lateral  attachment  of  the  seeds  serves: 

to  distinguish  them  from  'their  nearest  GAll.LbT.  irr.)  traiuim. 

allies.  The  greater  number  of  the  thirty  OAIMARDIA.  A genus  of  Bemvitiau'acetr, 

known  species  are  found  In  Manritins  and  dufcring  from  the  rest  of  the  order  hy  hav- 


to  thirty  stamens;  and  the  pistillate  ones, 
1 which  also  have  a white  four-leaved  perl- 
I anth,  have  a three-winged  ovary  with  three 
central  bifld  placentas.  They  arc  Brazilian 
slirubby  plants  with  smooth  shining  joint- 
ed stems  and  branches,  semlcordato  leaves, 
and  large  shining  deciduous  stipules.  The 
four  known  species  are  Included  by  most 
I authors  under  Begonia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

G.ERTNERA.  A genus  of  opposltc-leav- 
ed  bushes  or  small  trees  of  the  Logania 
family,  differing  from  most  of  the  genera. 
In  the  fruits  being  two-celled  berries  with 
one  or  rarely  two  Instead  of  numerous 
seeds  In  each  cell.  The  erect  and  not 
lateral  attachment  of  the  seeds  serves 
to  distinguish  them  from  'their  nearest 
allies.  The  greater  number  of  the  thirty 
I known  species  are  found  In  Manritins  and 


Madagascar,  the  remainder  In  W.  Africa  two  Instead  of  only  one  stamen.  It 


and  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  islands. 
Tlie  smooth  entire  leaves  are  lance-shaped. 


contains  a small  tufted  herb  from  the  i 
Maclovian  I8land8,wlth  erect  stems  branch- 


ovate  or  elliptical,  and  the  flowers  are  gtj  at  the  apex  and  densely  leafy  ; the  ' 
white,  green,  or  rose-coloured:  in  some  branches  with  scattered  leaves;  the  leaves 
species  not  unlike  tliose  of  ttie  com-  imbricated,  bayonet-sliaped,  with  sheath- 
mon  privet  and  arranged  in  a similar  )ng  bases ; the  flower-spike  solitary  termi- 
innnncr,  in  others  disposed  in  compact  ter-  nai,  with  oue-flowered  splkelets.  [J.  T.  S.] 
minal  heads,  and  in  a goodly  number  in  i ... 

corymbs.  Thecalyx  is  usually  very  minute,  ^ GAINIER  COMMUN.  (Fr.)  Cercts  Sill- 
! but  ill  G.  ealgeina,  a Mauritian  species,  it  ; quaetnim. 


is  enlarged,  bell-shaped,  and  coloured.  Tlie  | 
corolla  tulie  has  a flat  liordcr  of  live  mar- 
row loiies,  and  bears  on  Us  inner  face  live  | 


stamens.  The  ovary  becomes,  when  ripe,  a | nua  eangumea. 


G.AIROUTTE.  (Fr.)  Lathyrua  Cicero. 
GAITREfi  BERRIES.  The  fruits  of  Obr- 
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Erwiittrp  of  38otani). 


[galb 


GALA,  GALACTO.  In  Greek  compounds 
r=  milk  or  white  as  milk. 

6ALACTITES.  A genus  of  Compositop. 
peculiar  to  the  Medlteiranean  n‘gion  aud  ; 
the  Canary  Islands.  The  three  known  j 
species  have  much  the  aspect  of,  and  are 
nearly  allied  to,  Cnicus,  differing  chiefly  in 
the  outer  florets  of  the  flower-head  being 
sterile  and  larger  than  the  others,  as  in 
j Centaurea.  The  stems  seldom  exce^  two 
j feet  high ; the  leaves  are  pinnatifld  with 
j spiny-pointed  segments,  spotted  with  white 
I above,  and  covered  with  cottony  down  be- 
j low,  the  bases  of  the  upper  ones  decur- 
! rent,  and  forming  a wing  to  the  stems. 

I The  flow'er-heads,  which  contain  numerous 
1 white  or  pink  florets,  are  either  clustered 
} and  sessile  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or 
! grow  simply  on  long  stalks.  O,  iomentosa 
' is  remarkable  among  tlie  thistles  for  hav- 
ing a milky  juice  like  that  so  common  in 
the  cichory  group.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GALACTODENDRON.  A generic  name 
' given  by  some  authors  to  the  celebrated 
I Cow-tree  or  ‘ Palo  de  Vaca’  of  South  Ame- 
rica, now  more  generally  referred  to  Bnosi- 
MUM : w'hich  see.  [A.  S.] 

GALAM  BUTTER.  A reddish-white  solid 
! oil  obtained  from  Bassia  butyracea. 

I GALANE.  (Fr.)  Chelone. 

I GALANGAL  or  GALANGALE.  Th^aro- 
I matic  Alpinia  Galavga;  also  A.  racemoaa, 

[ AUnghaSy  and  pyramidalU ; in  Sweden  it 
is  called  Galgant.  Also  a common  name  for 
Kcempferia, 

GALANT  DE  JOUR.  (Fr.)  Cestrum  diur- 
j num.  — DE  SOIR.  Cestrum  vespertinum. 
— DE  NUIT.  Cestrum  nocUimum. 

GALARDIENNE.  (Fr.)  Gaillardia. 

GAL.\NTHUS.  A genus  of  Amarylli- 
dacece  characterised  by  having  a six-leaved 
bell-shai>ed  perianth,  the  exterior  seg- 
ments concave  and  spreading,  the  interior 
shorter,  erect, and  emarginate;  six  stamens 
Inserted  on  an  epigynous  disk,  with  very 
i short  filaments  and  erect  convergent 
■ anthers;  a straight  filiform  style  with 
simple  acute  stigma;  and  a three-celled 
; ovary  with  numerous  ovules.  G.  nivalis  is 
i the  common  Snowdrop,  a dwarf  bulbous 
, plant  found  In  some  parts  of  England,  and 
having  a pair  of  narrow  linear  glaucous 
leaves,  and  drooping  white  flowers  dotted 
with  green  on  the  Inner  segments,  and 
generally  solitary  at  the  top  of  the  short 
scape.  G.  pUcata,  the  Crimean  Snowdrop,  is  , 
similar,  but  larger  and  handsomer,  with  the  1 
leaves  bro:id  linear  and  plicate.  Our  Eng- 
lish Snowdrop  is  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
earliest  floral  harbingers  of  spring,  the 
* first  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year,’ 

! and  a double-flowered  variety  is  much  cul- 
I tivated.  [T.  M.] 

GALATELLA.  A genus  of  perennial 
herbs  of  the  composite  family,  numbering 
about  twenty  species,  found  in  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Asia,  one  species  only  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States.  They  have  much 


the  appearance  of  Aster y and  only  differ  In 
the  ray  florets  being  neuter  ; while  from  Lt'- 
nosyris  they  differ  in  the  ray  florets  being 
whif«  or  purple,  never  yellow.  The  stems 
are  simple  Ijelow,  branching  above,  and  fur- 
nished with  narrow  entire  leaves,  and  nu- 
merous flower-heads  arranged  in  terminal 
corymbs.  The  ray  florets  are  white  or  blue,  ! 
those  of  the  disk  yellow ; and  the  achenes  j 
are  hairy  or  villous  and  crowned  with  a i 
pappus  consisting  of  numerous  rigid  and  i 
filiform  rough  bristles.  [A.  A.  B.J  j 

GALAX.  The  name  of  a genus  of  win-  j 
tergreens  distingui.shed  by  having  the  flla-  j 
ments  united  to  form  a tube,  with  ten  i 
teeth  at  the  end,  the  five  teeth  opposite  to  ! 
the  petals  having  no  anthers,  and  the  other  • 
five  bearing  perfect  anthers.  The  name  is  j 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  ! 
* milk,’  and  probably  refers  to  the  colour  of  j 
the  numerous  small  flowers.  The  only 
species  is  G.  aphylla,  a tufted  herbaceous  1 
plant,  with  scaly  creeping  root-stocks,  and  | 
a native  of  open  woods  fn  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  extending 
northwards  to  Virginia.  [G.  D.J 

GALAXIA.  A genus  of  Cape  Iridacere,  ' 
forming  dwarf  plants  with  bulb-tuberous 
rhizomes,  short  stems  bearing  a terminal 
cluster  of  narrow  leaves  and  handsome 
flowers,  consisting  of  a funnel-shaped 
perianth,  with  a slender  terete  tube,  and 
six-parted  equal  limb  of  oblong  wedge- 
shaped  spreading  segments,  the  outer  of 
which  have  a nectariferous  cavity  .at  the 
base.  They  have  three  stamens,  with  the 
filaments  connate  into  a short  tube,  and 
the  arrow-shaiwd  anthers  affixed  by  their 
])ase ; a filiform  triquetrous  club-shai)ed 
style  with  three  fringed  convolute  stig- 
mas ; and  a three-celled  ovary  containing 
many  ovules.  There  are  some  five  or  six 
species;  of  which  G.  ovata  grows  three  or 
four  Inches  high,  and  has  ovate-oblong 
plicate  ciliated  leaves,  and  large  bright 
yellow  flowers.  [T.  M.] 

GALBA.  A durable  Indian  wood  pro- 
duced by  Calophyllum  Calaba. 

GALB.\NUM.  A Persian  umbelliferous 
plant,  the  fruit  only  of  which  is  known, 
has  been  described  under  this  name,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  source  of 
the  drug  galbanum ; a supposition,  how- 
ever, that  is  at  present  unsupported  by 
evidence.  The  fruits  of  G.  officinale  are 
elliptical  and  flattened  from  back  to  front ; 
each  half-fruit  has  seven  elevated  bluntly 
keeled  ridges ; the  Intervening  channels 
are  broad,  and  have  no  vittte  or  reservoirs 
for  oil,  but  on  the  commissure  or  surface 
by  which  the  two  halves  of  the  fruit  are  In 
contact,  there  are  two  vlttm.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  name  Galbanum  is  also  applied  to 
a balsamic  gum-resin,  of  which  that  ob- 
tained from  Persia  is  ascertained  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Opoidia  galbanifera ; its  proper- 
ties are  similar  but  inferior  to  those  of 
asafoetida.  It  is  supposed  to  be  also  yielded 
by  other  umbellifers. 

GALBULU8.  A strobilus,  whose  scales 
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are  fleshy,  and  combined  Into  a uniform 
I ^ mass ; as  the  fruit  of  the  juniper. 

GALE,  SWEET.  Myrica  Gale. 

GALEA.  The  helmet  or  arched  part  of  a 
flower,  always  placed  at  the  back,  that  is, 
next  to  the  axis. 

GALEANDRA.  This  was  formerly  recog- 
nised as  a distinct  genus  of  orchids,  hut  is 
now  referred  to  Eulophia  by  Dr.  Blume. 
The  Mexican  G.  Baueri,  frequently  cul- 
tivated by  orchid  growers,  is  epiphytal,  1 
with  cylindrical  stems  bearing  several  , 
lance-shaped  nerved  leaves,  and  l>eautlful 
drooping  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  j 
lip  having  parallel  purple  lines  near  the 
apex,  which  has  wa^T  margins.  G.  Dcw>- 
niana  is  another  handsome  species,  with 
large  chocolate-coloured  flowers,  having 
a funnel-shaped  white  Up  marked  with 
i pink  lines.  ^ 

GALEARTA.  A genus  of  handsome 
laurel-leaved  bushes  found  in  the  Malay 
1 Peninsula  and  'Archipelago,  referred  by 
' some  authors  to  the  StilaginacefP,  and  by 
! others  to  the  Euphorbiacece ; from  the 
I former  of  which  It  differs  in  the  flowers 
having  petals,  and  from  any  genus  in  the 
' latter  by  its  solitary  and  terminal,  often 
' drooping  flower-spikes,  which  are  some- 
i times  more  than  a foot  long.  The  leaves 
I are  accompanied  by  minute  stipules  ; and 
1 the  minute  green  flowers  are  dioecious, 

' the  males  with  a five-parted  calyx,  five 
I concave  petals,  and  ten  free  stamens ; the 
females  with  similar  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
' an  ovary  crowned  with  three  or  five  minute 
1 stigmas.  The  fruits  are  rounded,  fleshy, 
about  the  size  of  a pea  when  only  one  cell  is 
perfected,  larger  and  two  or  three-lobed 
when  two  or  three  are  perfected  : each  cell 
I containing  one  seed.  The  names  Bennettia 
and  Cremoatachya  have  been  given  to  some 
of  these  plants.  ^A.  A.  B.] 


GALEGA.  A genus  of  smooth  erect 
perennial  herbs  of  the  leguminous  family, 
having  pinnate  leaves,  arrow-headed  sti- 
pules, and  long  axillary  racemes  of  pretty 
li  lac  or  white  pea -flowers.  The  few  known 
species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  extend  eastward  to  Persia. 
They  are  nearly  related  to  Glycyrrhiza,  but 
the  pods  are  narrow  and  smooth,  and  con- 
tain numerous  seeds,  while  those  of  the 
liquorice  are  broad,  usually  rough  exter- 
nally, and  one  to  four-seeded.  The  roots 
have  a sweetish  taste.  The  stems  are  fur- 
nished with  unequally  pinnate  leaves  made 
up  of  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  ovate  lance- 
shaped of  linear  leaflets.  G.  offlcinalia,  the 
Goafs  Rue,  was  at  one  time  In  repute  as  a 
cordial  in  fevers  and  convulsions,  but  It 
has  long  fallen  Into  disuse.  The  generic 
name,  derived  from  the  Greek  signifying 
milk,  refers  to  its  supposed  property  of 
increasing  the  milk  of  animals  which  feed 
upon  the  plants.  [A.  A.B.] 

GALENIA.  A genus  of  Tetragoniacem 
consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs  from  the 
C.ape  of  Good  Hope,  usually  much  branched, 
hairy  or  paplllo8e,wlth  alternate  or  opposite 


entire  fleshy  leaves  and  sessile  flowers, 
generally  cymose*  or  paniculate.  Calyx 
deeply  four  or  flve-cleft,  coloured  within  ; 
corolla  absent ; stamens  eight  or  ten  ; 
ovary  two  to  five-celled  ; capsule  woody  or 
corky,  varying  in  shape  according  to  the 
number  of  cells  in  the  ovary.  [J.  T.  S.] 

GALEOBDOLON.  The  name  of  a section 
of  Laminin  distinguished  by  having  the 
corolla  tube  obliquely  annulate  within, 
contracted  below,  and  dilated  and  subven- 
tricose  above  the  annulus,  where  it  is  also 
somewhat  recurved  and  lengthened  out ; 
and  by  the  helmet  being  elongated  and 
narrowed  at  the  base.  The  principal  species, 
Lamium  Oaleobdolon,  our  native  Arch- 
angel, is  sometimes  separated  under  the 
name  of  O.  Ivieum.  [T.  M.] 

GALEOGLOSSA.  The  name  of  certain 
Ferns,  otherwise  referred  to  Niphoholus. 

GALEOPSIS.  A genus  of  labiates,  called 
Hemp-nettles,  distinguished  by  their  equal- 
ly five-toothed  calyx,  by  the  two  lower  star 
1 mensbeing  longer  than  the  other  pair,  by 
I the  two-lipped  corolla,  of  w'hlch  the  upper 
I lip  is  arched,  the  lower  three-lobed,  and  by 
the  diverging  anther-cells,  which  open  lon- 
gitudinally. The  commonest  species  is  G. 

• Tetrahit,  an  annual  weed  frequently  met 
I with  in  cultivated  ground.  Itgrow's  to  the 
j height  of  a foot  or  more,  and  is  well  marked 
i by  its  hispid  stem,  which  is  singularly 
swollen  beneath  the  joints,  by  the  very 
long  rigid  calyx  teeth,  and  by  the  purple, 
sometimes  white,  flowers.  G.  Ludanum 
has  the  stems  less  hairy  than  the  last,  and 
the  stem  is  not  swollen  beneath  the  joints; 
it  grows  principally  on  a limestone  or  chalk 
soil.  G.  versicolor  approaches  in  habit  to 
G.  Tetrahit,  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  more  showy  j*ellow  flowers 
having  a blotch  of  purple  on  the  lower  lip ; 
this  is  found  in  several  parts  of  England, 
but  is  most  abundant  in  Scotland,  espe- 
cially in  cultivated  fields  among  the  High- 
lands. G.  ochroleuca,  with  large  pale  yel- 
low flowers  without  spots,  grows  in  sandy 
corn  fields,  but  is  rare.  French,  Galeope ; 
German,  TavJbe  NeaaeU  [C.  A.  J.] 

GALEOTTIA.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  an  obscure  Mexican  orchid  supposed  to 
be  closely  allied  to  Batemonnia,  but  to 
differ  in  having  a large  ovate  gland  and 
short  caudlcle,  Batemavnia  having  no 
caudicle.  It  has  beside.s  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Acanthacem,  which  has  also  been 
called  Glockeria,  and  is  related  to  Stenoste- 
jtiumus,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  bila- 
biate corolla.  This  latter  is  a Mexican 
shrub,  with  nutant  crimson  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles.  [T.  M.] 


GALEWORTS.  Lindley’s  name  for  the 
Myricaceoe. 

GALTACE^.  (Stellafea,  Maddencorta.)  A 
natural  order  of  calyclfloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley’s  cinchonal  alliance 
of  epigynous  Exogens.  The  order  has  been 
sometimes  called  fitellatoe  from  the  star- 
like  arrangement  of  the  leaves  ; and  by 
many  it  is  reckoned  as  a suborder  of  Ru- 
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hiace(e,  which  is  thus  ni.ide  to  Include  Imth 
Cinchimafece  and  (JahacefF.  Herhs  with 
whorled  exstipulate  leaves,  and  angular 
stems.  Calyx  su|ierlor.  the  limh  obsolete, 
four  to  live  or  eix-lobed;  ci>rolla  gamope- 
taluus,  rotate  or  tubular,  regular,  divided 
like  the  c.alyx  ; stamens  eiiual  In  number 
to  the  corolline  lolies  and  alternate  with 
them.  Ovary  two-celled,  with  solitary 
erect  ovules  ; styles  two : stigma  undi- 
vided. Fruit  two-celled,  with  two  seeds; 
embryo  In  the  axis  of  horny  albumen. 
Natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  of  high  mountains  in 
. Bouth  America  and  Australia.  The  order 
I contains  some  plants  used  for  dyeing  and 
some  having  tonic  qualities.  The  horny  al- 
bumen of  goose-grass  or  cleavers  ^Galillm 
Ai>nrine)  has  been  used  as  a substitute  for 
coffee.  The  root  of  madder  I /fitftfa  tincto- 
rtiin)  is  employed  as  a dye,  and  supplies  the 
Turkey-red  : that  of  Rfihia  enrdifolia  fur- 
nishes the  dye  called  niunjeet  in  India.  The 
leaves  of  woodruff  i.\Ft>erula  odorata)  are 
fragrant  when  dried.  There  are  ten  known 
genera  and  about  .aso  species.  Examples : 
Galium,  liubia,  Anpemltu  [J.  H.  B.] 

OAT.TMRTA  WOOD.  The  timber  of  Bit- 
vulia  salici/olia. 

GALINGALE.  Cj/petTts, especially  0.  fon- 
giu. 

GALININGUE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

GALIN'SOGA.  A genus  of  annual  .South 
American  weeds  of  the  comimslte  family, 
furnished  with  opposite  ovate  three-nerved 
nettle-like  leaves,  and  small  axillary  or 
terminal  stalked  flower-heads  having  an 
involucre  of  three  to  flve  ovate  scales,  en- 
closing four  or  five  white  or  purple  ray 
florets  with  pistil  only,  and  numerous 
yellow  tubular  perfect  disk  florets;  the 
angled  achenes  are  crowned  with  a pappus 
of  lacerated  chaffy  scales,  and  seated  on  n 
conical  chaffy  receptacle.  O.  parviflnra,  a 
species  with  smooth  leaves,  white  ray  flo- 
rets, and  a habit  like  that  of  the  annual 
mercury,  is  naturalised  in  many  countrie.s, 
and  has  lately  Itecome  a pest  In  the  market 
gardens  around  London.  [A.  A.  B.J 

GALIOTE.  (Fr.)  Oeum  urbanum. 

GALIPEA.  A genus  of  rutaccoiis  shrubs 
or  small  yees,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  a aalver-shaia'd 
corolla  with  spreading  acute  lobes  ; four 
to  seven  stamens,  somewhat  adherent  to  l 
the  petals,  sometimes  all  fertile,  hut 
usually  only  two  of  them  antheriferous ; a 
cup-shaped  disk : flve  styles,  becoming  ul- 
timately fused  Intojone,  with  afourtoflve-  . 
grooved  stigma;  and  flveor  fewer  carpels.  ' 
The  bark  of  one  or  more  of  the  species,  [ 
such  as  G.  ojjlcinalii  and  0.  Cusparia,  Is  , 
used  In  medicine  as  an  aromatic  or  stimu-  { 
lant  tonic.  Dr.  Hancock,  who  had  largo  ' 
experience  of  Its  use  In  tropical  South  i 
America,  even  preferred  It  to  cinchona  In 
the  treatment  of  fever.  In  this  country  It 
Is  butllttle  used,  being  deemed  Inferior  to 
other  remedies,  and  possibly  from  the  fact  ‘ 
that  a false  Angostura  bark  was  at  one  l 


time,  through  Inadvertence  or  cupidity, 
substituted  for  the  genuine  bark.  This 
false  bark  occasioned  several  dangerous 
accidents,  which  led  some  of  the  continen- 
tal governments  to  prohibit  the  nseof  An- 
gostura or  Cusparla  bark.  The  s|>urious 
bark  proved  to  have  laien  really  derived 
from  the  deadly  nux-voinleatree.  Thlsnux- 
vomica  bark,  it  appears,  was  also  sold  In 
Calcutta  for  the  harmless  bark  of  Soymida 
frhri/iiga ; and  a preparation  of  the  former, 
to  beused  instead  of  quinine  by  the  Indian 
army,  was  made  under  the  impression  that 
It  was  a valuable  and  harmless  remedy.  Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy  fortunately  discovert^  the 
error  in  time  to  prevent  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences which  might  have  ensued  from 
the  employment  of  this  preparation.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Pertira't  Mntrria  Me- 
dica  ill.  part  II.  p.  19151  for  full  details  as  to 
the  means,  chemical  and  otherwise,  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  true  from  the  false  Ango- 
stura barks,  the  most  readily  recognisable 
features  of  the  true  bark  being,  that  It  oc- 
curs In  pieces  which  are  not  so  much 
twisted  or  bent  as  the  nux-vomlca  bark, 
that  it  has  a disagreeable  odour  which  Is 
not  noticed  In  the  false  Iiark,  and  from 
lieing  lighter  Is  more  readily  broken  or  rut 
It  is  stated  that  the  natives  employ  the  true 
Angostura  bark  to  stupefy  Ashes,  In  the 
same  way  that  cinchona  bark  Is  said  to  he 
used  by  the  Peruvians.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GALII7M.  Tlie  typical  genus  of  ffah'acMP, 
consisting  of  numerous  herbaceons  plants, 
disilnguished  by  having  a minute  almost 
obsolete  calyx,  a four-lolied  wheel-shapetl 
almost  tubeless  corolla,  and  a fructlflca- 
tlon  consisting  of  two  seed-vessels,  each 
containing  a single  dry  seed.  Upwards  of 
160  species  are  described,  of  w hich  fourteen 
arc  British.  They  all  agree  In  having 
square  stems  and  whorled  leaves;  and  the 
roots  of  most  afford  a purple  dye.  Some 
are  perennials,  others  annual.  The  predo- 
minating colour  of  the  flowers  is  white  ; 
and  the  numl)er  of  leaves  in  awhorl  varies 
from  four  to  ten.  Of  the  British  species, 
G.  verum,  Bedstraw,  and  G.  cntciaUmi, 
Ooss-wort,  are  perennial,  and  bear  yellow 
flowers.  O.  Aparine,  Goose-grass,  derives 
Its  English  name  from  the  avidity  with 
which  the  young  stems  and  leaves  arc 
eaten  by  geese  ; It  Is  called  Cleavers  on  ac- 
count of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  fruit 
adheres  to  any  rough  and  soft  substance. 
It  Is  a long  straggling  annual  plant,  abun- 
dant In  hedges  and  among  bushes,  through 
which  it  climbs,  supiiortlng  Itself  by  the 
hooked  prickles  with  which  It  Is  copiously 
invested.  The  globular  seeds  covered  with 
hooked  prickles,  found  on  the  dress  of  per- 
sons who  walk  through  bushy  places  in 
autumn,  arc  derived  from  this  plant.  O. 
sturatlle  is  the  pretty  little  species,  only  a 
few  inches  high,  which  Is  so  frequently 
seen  in  heathy  place8,assoclated  with  wild 
thyme,  bird's-foot  trefoil,  and  tormentll ; 
Its  flowers  are  of  a brilliant  white,  and  are 
succeeded  hy  reddish  fruit  which  Is  con- 
spicuous by  itsabundance.  French,  Oaitlet; 
German,  LabkrauU  [C.  A.  J.] 
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GALL  OF  THE  EARTH.  Mulgedium  aepalous  means  monosepalons,  and  gamo- 
floridnntim,  or.  according  to  Dr.  A.sa  Gray,  petaluua,  monopetalous. 


Sabulus  fraseri. 

GALLESIA.  A genua  o(  Phytolaccace(s,  \ 
a large  Brazilian  tree,  with  alternate 
stalked  ovate  or  oval  entire  pellucid-dotted, 
smooth  leaves,  small  tuliercular  stipules, 
and  a many-flowered  terminal  panicle  of 
si'ssile  flowers,  each  with  three  bracteoles,  | 
and  having  a four-|iartcd  calyx  and  nume- 
rous stamens  In  two  rows.  The  fruit  is  a : 
samaroid  achene,  with  a large  sclinetar- 
shaped  wing  at  the  apex.  [J.  T.  S.] 

GALLINHA  CHOCA.  Erythroxylon  su- 
berosam. 


GAMOLEFIS.  A small  genus  of  South 
African  Cirmpositcr,,  having  smooth  entire 
three-lohed  or  pinnatlfld  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal solitary  or  corymbose,  long-stalked  | 
flower-heads  containiiig  numerous  florets,  j 
Tliey  are  nearly  related  to  Leucantitemum, 
but  differ  In  the  scales  of  the  Involucre  1 
being  In  one  series,  and  more  or  less  united 
by  their  margins  so  as  to  form  a cup.  The 
ray  florets  are  strap-shaiied,  and  contain 
only  a pistil,  the  disk  florets  being  tubular 
and  perfect;  while  the  achenesare  smooth 
wingless  and  destitute  of  pappus.  [A.  A.  B.] 


r’ATTg  t^TcrescpTiceB  of  various  kinds  GAMOPLEXIS  ordbanchoidas  Is  thf 
and  forms  produced  In  plants  by  the  pr^ 


sence  of  the  larvie  of  different  Insects. 
The  forms  which  they  assume  are  multi- 
I tudlnous,  and  the  changes  produced  In  the 
I tissues  various.  They  occur  on  all  parts  of 
the  iilant,  and  sometimes  in  great  quan- 
' title.s,  but  they  appear  In  general  to  do 
little  harm  If  they  do  not  attack  the  parts 
* of  fructification.  It  Is  probable  that  the 
I change  of  growth  depends  In  the  first  place 
upon  some  acrid  fluid  discharged  together 
with  the  egg.  The  process  of  caprlflcatlon. 


dian  orchid  which  Is  destitute  of  leaves, 
and  has  the  aspect  of  an  Orobanche.  It  Is 
notable  for  Its  parasitism,  which  is  rare 
amongst  endogenous  plants.  Dr.  Falconer 
states  that  the  tuberous  rhizome  emits  no 
root-flbres  by  which  to  fix  itself  on  other 
plants,  but  is  itself  matted  over  by  their 
slender  rootlets,  giving  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  being  the  subject  of 
a parasitical  growth  rather  than  a parasite 
itself.  The  stem  Is  one  to  two  feet  high. 


hi  which  flgs  are  stimulated  to  generate  I Pale  straw  colour,  temhiating  1 

juicy  Instead  of  dry  tissues,  is  strictly  ana-  raemne  „f  flowers  The  lip  is  comb  od  , 
logons,  though  there  Is  no  external  altera-  , with  the  sepals  and  petals  to  form  a tubm  ' 
tion  of  form.  The  rootlikegalls  in  grasses  j lar 

are  produced  by  larvae  between  the  sheath  ' "tt®  the  pollen  Is no^axj  or  pow  tier), 

and  the  stem,  and  not  penetrating  the  sub-  j ’“t  granular  as  In  , 


[M.  J.  B.j 


In  the  lip  being  free,  instead  of  connate 
with  the  tube  of  the  perianth.  [A.  A.  B.j 
An  anagram  of  Afolpj- 1 gaNDASULI.  (Fr.)  Ucdyrhinm.  —k 


GALPHIMIA.  An  anagram  of  Jfofpi- 1 gaNDASULI.  (Fr.)  Ucdychinm.  ■ 
plim,  applied  to  a genus  of  Mexican  malpl-  BOUQUETS.  1/edychium  coronarium. 

ghlaceous  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  cultl-  , 

vated  as  evergreens  in  our  stoves.  They  GANGLIA.  The  mycelium  of  certain 
have  a five-parted  calyx  whose  segments  fungala 

are  mostly  destitute  of  glands : five  st.alked  GANGRENE.  A disease  ending  in  putrid 

IH'tala  generally  ribbed  on  their  outer  siir- 
face  ; ten  stamena  sllffhtly  adherent  at  the 

* * ....  a X^TSianTN  /INm  \ B 


base  : and  a three-lohed,  three-cclled  ovary 
with  a solitary  pendulous  ovule  in  each 
compartmtnt.  The  fruit  consists  of  three 
two-valved  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GALUXCHA.  An  Indian  febrifuge  pre- 
ptired  from  the  stems  of  Tinospora  verru- 
cosa and  cordifoUa, 

GAMA.SS.  The  Squaraash  or  Blscult- 
root,  Camassia  escuienta. 

GAMBIR  A powerful  astringent  olv 


GANITRE.  (Fr.)  Elceocarpus. 

GANNE.  (Fr.)  MoUnia  c(vnclca. 

GANT  DE  NOTRE  DAME.  (Fr.)  Cnm- 
pnnula  Tracbelium  ; also  AquUegia  vulga- 
ris, and  Digitalis  purpurea. 

GANTELEE.  (Fr.)  Campanula  Trache- 
lium ; also  Digitalis  purpurea. 

GANTIERE.  (Fr.)  Digitalis  purpurea. 

GANYMEDE.S.  A name  proposed  for  a 


tallied  from  Cncaria  Giimbir,  andemployed  few  species  of  Xarcissus,  e g.  A.  triamlrus 
as  a substitute  for  catechu.  \ pulchellits  nutans,  &c.  They  are  called 

„ . . -i  Hush  Daffodils  from  the  rush-llke  leaves. 

GAMBOGE.  AMERICAN.^  The  juice  of  j|,g  perianth  has  a slender  drooping  tulie 
Vismia  guianensis.  — , CEYLON.  A gum-  reflexed  limb,  the  cup  or  coronet  Is 

resin  obtained  from  Garchtia  C’umi'i’gm,  equal  to  or  shorterthan  thellmb,  thesepa- 
also  called  Camftopui  Gutta  and  Hchrntoi-  ]j„p  stamens  are  prolonged,  and  the  style 
dron  gambogioides.  —,  MYSORE.  The  jg  straight  and  slender.  [T.  M.j 

GARANCE.  (Fr.)  Eubiatinctoruin. 

gre"o7'?MS"'c'lc!?;nch"],'^^^^  «ARB.  Salix  babylanica. 

others  that  of  G.  Cnmhogia.  GARBANZOS.  The  Spanish  name  of  the 

GAMO.  In  Greek  compounds  = united  Gram,  Ciccr  grief  mam. 
by  the  edirpK  ; thus  (lamoxihyllus  signiflus  GAKCINIA.  A genus  of  con- 

leavcs  united  by  their  edges,  while  gamo- . eistlug  of  sever^  opposite-leaved  trees 
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whose  stems  yield,  in  greater  nr  lessquan- 
I titv,  a vellow  resinous  juice  which  in  G. 

I Combogiii  is  known  as  Ceylon  Gamboge. 

I Tlie  chief  features  of  the  genus  are ; uni- 
; sexual  or  rarely  i>erfcet  flowers,  having  a 
calyx  of  four  rounded  leaves,  and  four 
petals  of  similar  form ; in  the  males  nu- 
merous stamens  which  are  free  or  united 
into  one  or  four  parcels  ; and  in  the  females 
a few  barren  stamens  surrounding  a glo- 
bose ovary  which  Is  from  two  to  ten-celled 
with  one  ovule  in  each  cell,  and  is  crowned 
by  a shield-llke  entire  or  Inhed  stigma. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  species  are 
found  in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
All  have  glossy  laurel-Ilke  leathery  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  either  white  tinged  with 
pink,  nryellow,  and  arranged  In  clusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  le.aves  or  in  panicles  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  The  species  from 
which  the  Gamboge  or  Gamboge  of  com- 
merce Is  obtained  in  largest  quantity  are 
commonly  known  under  the  name  Cam- 
bogia:  which  see.  O pirtoriir,  which  is 
found  in  the  Coorg  district  of  Malabar, 
yields  a gamboge  said  by  Dr.  Chrlstlson 
and  others  to  have  properties  similar  to 
those  of  the  Ceylon  and  Slam  gamboge, 
being ‘excellent  as  a pigment,  etfleient  as 
a purgative,  and  equal  to  the  gamboge  in 
common  use.'  It  doesnot, however,  appear 
to  be  imported  In  any  quantity,  by  far  the 
greater  isirtlon  brought  to  this  country 
being  sent  from  .Siam  to  Singapore  and 
shipped  from  that  port.  This  plant  is  a 
tall  tree  with  elliptical  Icave.s,  smallyellow 
axillary  solitary  flowers,  and  berries  about 
the  size  of  a cherry,  with  four  one-seeded 
cells. 

The  Mangostan  or  Manaosteen  [G.  Man- 
gostana),  so  well  known  for  its  luscious 
fruit,  is  found  In  the  Malay  Islands,  where 
it  grows  to  a tree  of  middling  stature  with 
' a conical  head,  the  branches  furnished 
with  glossy  leathery  elliptical-oblong  poin- 
ted leaves,  and  the  flowers  single  and  near- 
ly sessile  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  and  as  large  as  dog-roses. 
Dr.  Abel,  writing  of  the  fruits  of  D.atavla, 
says  : ‘ First  in  beauty  and  flavour  was  the 
celebrated  Mangostan.  This,  so  often  eu- 
logised by  travellers,  certainly  deserves 
much  of  the  jiraise  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is 
of  a spherical  form,  of  the  size  of  a small 
orange,  when  ripe  reddish-brown,  and 
when  old  of  a chestnut-brown  colour.  Its 
succulent  rind  is  nearly  the  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  It  contains  a very 
powerful  astringent  juice,  and  in  wet  wea- 
ther exudes  a yellow  gum  which  Is  a variety 
of  gamboge.  On  remox'ing  the  rind,  its 
esculent  substance  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
juicy  pulp  having  the  whiteness  and  solu- 
bility of  snow,  and  of  a refreshing,  delicate, 
delicious  flavour.  We  were  all  anxious  to 
carry  away  with  lissome  precise  expression 
of  its  qualities;  hut  after  satisfying  our- 
selves that  It  partook  <if  the  compound  taste 
of  theplne-appleand  peaeh.we  were  obliged 
to  confess  It  had  many  oiherequally  good 
but  utterly  Inexpressible  qnalitie.s.'  Any 
amount  of  the  fruit  may  be  eaten  without 
Injury,  and  It  is  said  to  be  given  to  those 


aflllcted  with  fever  along  with  the  sweet 
orange.  The  Chinese  use  the  bark  as  a 
basis  for  a black  dye,  and  It  is  also  used  In 
dysentery.  In  1853  it  first  produced  its 
blossom  and  fruit  In  this  country  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
atSyon,  from  whence  It  was  figured  by  Sir 
W J.  H(«>ker  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t. 
4847j.  It  has  beencultlvated  in  the  south- 


Garcinia  Mangoitana. 

cm  and  eastern  parts  of  India,  but  does 
I not  there  attain  the  same  perfection  as  It 
; does  in  the  Malay  Archipi  lago.  A few 
j small-flowered  species,  wllli  the  stamens 
in  four  parcels,  and  the  two-celled  ov.ary 
crowned  with  a shield-llke  stigma,  are  hy 
1 some  authors  kept  as  a separate  genus 
! under  the  name  Discoatigma.  [A  A.  B.j 
GARDENEIfS  GARTERa  Digraphis 
arundmaeea  l ariegata. 

GARDENIA.  A genus  of  CincJimacea, 
and  a favourite  with  cultivators  on  account 
of  the  fragrance  and  l»eauty  of  its  flowers. 
It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  frequently 
splnv,  and  Indigenous  In  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie. 
The  calyx  tube  is  ovate,  the  limb  variously 
divided  : corolla  white  or  yellowish,  more 
or  less  funnel-shaiH  d,  with  its  limb  divided 
Into  from  live  to  nine  somewhat  twisted 
segments,  and  Its  tulie  considerably  longer 
than  the  calyx  ; anthers  live  to  nine,  sessile 
on  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  from  which 
they  project  to  a short  distance ; ovary 
partially  five-celled,  with  numerous  ovules ; 
fruit  l>erry-like,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the 
I calyx.  G.  gnmmifera  and  G.  lucida.  East 
1 Indian  species,  yield  a fragrant  resin  some- 
thing like  Eleml,  which  might  be  turned  to 
some  account.  The  fruit  of  G.  campanil- 
lata  la  stated  by  Roxburgh  to  be  used  by 
the  natives  as  a cathartic,  and  also  to 
wash  out  stains  in  silk.  Several  kinds  of 
this  beautiful  genus  are  in  cultivation. 

' The  Cape  Jasmine,  G.  /Inrida  and  O.  raili- 
enns,  both  found  with  double  flowers  of 
exquisite  fragranee,  and  6.  Siaiilepana.vi'th 
long  trumpet-shaiied  blossoms,  are  among 
; the  most  beautiful  species.  [M.  T.  M.] 
GARDENIOLA.  The  name  of  a Rraziliau 
' shnib  of  the  Cinchona  family,  having  nu- 
1 merous  fl.it leneil  branches,  with  polyga- 
' mous  tlowers;  the  males  in  groups  of  three 
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! or  five,  sessile  oil  the  ends  of  the  hranclies  ; 
and  the  females  in  similar  groups,  but  stalk- 
ed. The  corolla  Is  salver-shaped,  with  a 
short  and  slightly  inflated  tube,  hairy 
throat,  and  four-lohed  limli.  The  fruit  1s 
berrj-llke,  black,  and  two-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GARDE-ROBE,  (Fr.)  Artemisia  Abro- 
tanum, 

GARDNERIA.  A genus  of  Loganiaeete 
composed  of  two  scandent  opposite-leaved 
1 hushes  found  in  India  and  Japan.  They 
differ  from  nio.st  in  the  family  In  having 
little  berried  two-celled  fruits,  with  one  or 
two  instead  of  many  seeds  in  each  cell ; 

' and  the  lateral  attachment  of  these  in  a 
shield-like  manner,  not  erect  from  the 
base,  serves  to  dlstlnuuish  the  plants  from 
their  ne.arest  allies.  The  narrow  or  broadly 
lance-shaped  leaves  are  smooth  and  entire, 
and  the  small  yellow  blossoms  are  disposed 
in  loose  panicles  which  arise  from  the  axils 
I of  the  leaves,  and  in  size  and  form  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  privet.  The  ripe  fruits 
arc  scarlet  berries,  about  the  size  of  a large 
red  currant,  with  two  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GARDOQGl.V.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
labiates,  having  the  teeth  of  the  calyx 
I short,  straight,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
size ; the  corolla  with  a long  almost 
straight  tube.  Its  upper  lip  notched,  the 
lower  in  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  of 
i which  is  broadest ; style  bifid  at  the  end, 

I the  divisions  small  and  equal  in  length. 

' The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Gardoqul, 

a Spanish  financier  who  promoted  the  pub- 
, lication  of  a Flora  of  Peru.  The  species 

I I are  low  shrubs  or  undershruhs  chiefly  na- 
I tlves  of  Peru  and  Chili,  rare  in  North 

America,  and  having  showy  usually  pink 
flowers.  [G.  D.] 

I GARGET.  An  American  name  for  Pftj/- 
tolacca  decandra, 

GARIDELLA.  A genus  of  Hnnuncu- 
Incetr  consisting  of  a few  herbs  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  temperate  Asia, 
i resembling  Sigclla,  but  more  slender  in 
^ habit,  the  ovary  containing  two  or  three, 
I not  five  or  more  carpels,  and  the  styles 
very  short.  They  are  erect  annuals  with 
dissected  leaves, and  sm.all  solitary  whitish 
flowers  at  the  extremity  of  long  peduncles. 
G.  Xigcllaatnim,  which  is  found  in  the 
south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Crete,  is  the 
most  frequent.  [J.  T.  8.J 

i GARLAND  FLOWER.  A common  name 
for  Hedj/chiuvi ; also  applied  to  Daphne 
^ Cncornm,  Plmrandra  Cneorum,  and  Erica 
persoluta. 

GARLIC,  or  GARLICK.  AUUim  sativum. 
— , HEDGE.  Sispmbrium  AUiaria.  — , 
HONEY.  Xectaroscordum. 

GARLIC  SHRUB.  Bignonia  alliacea; 
also  Petiveria  alliacea, 

GARLICKWORT.  Siepthbrium AUiaria. 

GARO  DB  MALAGA.  (Fr.)  ‘ Aquilaria 
ovata. 

GAROtr.  (Fr.)  Daphne  Mezereum. 


GAROUPE.  (Fr.)  Cneorum  tricoccum. 

GAROUSSK  (Fr.)  Lathyrus  Cicera. 

GARNETBERRY.  Ribes  rubrum. 

GARRY ACE-E.  {Garryads.)  A natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  garryal  alliance  of 
diclinous  Eiogens.  Shrubs  with  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves  and  catkin-bearing  im- 
perfect flowers  surrounded  by  united  bracts, 
j The  staminate  flowers  have  a four-leaved 
perianth,  alternating  with  four  stamens. 
The  pistillate  flowers  have  an  adherent  two- 
toothed perianth.  Ovary  one-celled ; styles 
two;  ovules  two,  pendulous  with  long 
cords.  Fruit  a two-seeded  berry ; emliryo 
minute  in  the  base  of  fle.shy  albumen. 
The  wood  is  not  arranged  in  circles,  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  dotted  vessels. 
They  are  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  America.  The  few  species  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  genera  Garrya  and 
Fadpenia,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  is 
not  generally  adopted.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GARRYA.  The  only  admitted  genus  of 
Garryaccor,  composed  of  opposite-leaved 
evergreen  bushes,  found  in  California,  Mex- 
ico, thilia,  and  Jamaica.  G.elliptica  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  evergreens  we  have  in 
our  gardens,  especially  as  it  produces  its 
pale  greenish-yellow  blossoms  In  the  spring 
months  when  little  else  is  In  bloom.  It 
was  sent  from  California  by  the  lamented 
Douglas  in  1818.  This  bush,  with  much 
the  aspect  of  an  evergreen  oak,  may  be 
seen  sometimes  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  its  ; 
branches  clad  with  dark  green  elliptical  I 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female  i 
on  different  plants,  arranged  In  elegant  i 
drooping  necklace-like  catkins  which  pro- 
ceed from  near  the  apex  of  the  shoots,  and 
are  often  from  four  to  seven  Inches  long. 
In  the  maleplantfwhich  alone  Isin  cultiva- 
tion) they  are  clothed  with  silky  hairs,  and 
a plant  covered  with  these  tassels  of  pale  ' 
yellow  flowers  waving  in  the  wind,  has  a 
slngttlarly  graceful  appearance.  Each  link 
of  the  necklace  (if  we  may  so  speak)  is 
composed  of  a cup-shaped  bract  enclosing 
three  flowers,  each  having  a calyx  of  four 
divisions  and  four  stamens.  Inthefemale  | 
the  disposition  of  the  flowers  Is  the  same.  > 
The  fruit  is  a two-seeded  berry  somewhat  | 
like  that  of  the  hawthorn  in  size  and  shape. 
The  calyx  of  some  species  is  destitute  of  I 
the  two  teeth  which  are  seen  in  G.elliptica,  , 
and  the  tips  of  the  calyx-leaves  in  the  male  ' 
flowers  remain  united  to  each  other;  these  | 
are  separated,  by  some  authors,  who  give  to  I 
them  the  name  of  Fadpenia,  but  such  dif-  I 
ferences  are  not  distinctive.  The  flowers  of  j 
some  species  are  in  compound  instead  of 
simple  racemes,  but  none  can  be  compared 
to  O.  elliptica  for  beauty.  [A.  A.  B.) 

GARUGA.  An  Indian  name  applied  to 
a genus  of  Amyridacerr,  consisting  of  trees 
whose  flowers  have  a five-cleft  bell-shaped 
calyx;  five  petals  Inserted  between  the 
notched  and  glandular  lobes  of  a fleshy 
disk  ; and  a pulpy  fruit  with  five  or  fewer 
bony  one-se^ed  stones.  O.  pinnata,  an 
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Indian  sperlps,  and  O.  madaongearieutis 
I are  occasionally  met  with  as  stove  shrubs, 

I nlth  flnu  pinnated  foliage  and  panicles  of 
[ yellow  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

' GARVANCE.  (Pr.)  Cicer  arietinum. 

I GASTERIA.  Thenaraeof  certain  species 
of  Aloe,  which  are  regarded  by  aomo  as 
iKdng  distinct  from  that  genus.  They  are 
! mostly  dwarf  steniless  plants  with  the 
I thick  succulent  spotted  or  warted  tonoruc- 
shaiied  leaves  often  rigidly  two-ranked, 
and  the  long  arching  spikes  of  green-tlp- 
yied  red  flowers  freely  produced.  The  cur- 
v.ature  and  bellying  of  the  flower-tubes  has 
suggested  the  name ; the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  group  is  Indeed  furnished 
; by  the  curved  tube  of  the  i>erianth  swollen 
j at  the  base,  by  the  stamens  being  adgluti- 
nated  to  the  perianth  .at  the  base,  and  by 
the  capsule  being  subcostate.  They  arc 
mostly  ornamental  plants,  and,  like  the 
other  aloes,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  [T.  M.] 

GASTEROMTCETEa  One  of  the  six 
great  divisions  of  Funai,  containing  those 
genera  with  naked  spores  in  which  the 
fruit-bearing  surface  Is  either  permanently 
concealed  In  a surrounding  perldlum,  or 
in  which,  when  the  jicridium  bursts,  the 
hymenlum  Is  complicated  like  the  crumb 
of  a loaf,  st>  that  a small  portion  only  is 
exposed.  In  Montagnitea,  however,  the  hy- 
menium  consists  of  true  gills.  The  genera 
are  divisible  into  six  natural  groups  as  fol- 
lows •.—Podaxinei : mostly  clavate ; hyme- 
nlum sinuous,  enclosed  at  first  In  avolva- 
likc  perldlum,  and  exposed  partially  by  Its 
rupture,  withering  or  entirely  drying  up 
so  as  to  fonn  a dusty  mass,  llupogtri : 
subterraneous  : perldlum  seldom  distinct. 
Fhidinidei:  hymenlum  at  first  enclosed  In  i 
a gelatinous  volva,  at  length  diffluent. 
.Vidulariacei;  perldlum  mostly  cup-shaped, 
enclosing  several  simmiigla.  Tyieliogastrea ; 
subglobose,  not  having  a distinct  volva ; 
hynionium  at  first  cellular,  at  length  Icav- 
! Ing  a dusty  mass  of  threads  and  spores. 
Afl/.rngaatrea  : hymenlum  and  mycelium  at 
first  gelatinous.  [M.  J.  B.] 

GASTONIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Ivyworts,  dlstlngulshetl  by  haring  the  co-  , 
rollawlth  five  or  six  petals;  the  stamens  ! 
! leu  to  twelve,  attached  to  the  i>etals,  and  l 
j apparently  In  pairs  opposite  to  them ; the 
i fniit  a dry  berry  with  eighteen  cells,  each  I 
; of  which  contains  one  seed.  The  name 
was  given  by  Comraerson  In  honour  of 
Gaston  de  Bourbon,  son  of  Henry  IV.  The  ; 
only  species,  G.  patmata.  Is  a native  of 
Mauritius.  [G.  D.] 

GASTRANTHGS.  A genus  of  Ges- 
neracets  conualning  two  species  from 
South  America.  They  are  undershrubs 
with  opposite  oblong  crenate  le.aves,  and 
few  uml>ellate  flowers.  The  divisions  of 
the  calyx  are  lanceolate ; the  oirolla 
oblbiuo  and  shortly  spurred,  with  the 
limb  cut  Into  five  unequal  small  roundish 
lobes  : the  four  dldynainous  st.amens  in- 
clude d ; the  disk  very  small,  but  swelled  on  | 


, one  side  into  a large  gland  half  ceivering 
' the  ovary:  and  the  aiu’x  of  the  style  cup- 
shaped,  .and  slightly  bilobed.  [W.  C.j 

GASTIUDIUM.  A genus  of  grasses  of 
the  trllM)  Agrortideea,  consisting  of  a single 
si>eclcs,G.len(l(pcntm,or,aalt  is  sometimes 
I culled,  G.  auttrale,  one  of  our  rarer  British 
species,  and  very  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  It  Is  an  elegant  erect- 
] growing  annual  plant,  six  or  eight  inches 
! high,  with  the  panicle  contracted  Into  a 
I loose  tapering  spike  two  to  three  Inches 
' long,  of  a pale  green,  and  shining  with  a 
satiny  lustre.  It  hits  been  separated  from 
Agrostia  on  account  of  the  polished  en- 
I larged  base  of  the  outer  glumes.  [T.  M.] 

GASTROCIIII.rS.  A genua  of  Zingihe- 
I niccw,  whose  flowers  have  a tubular  calyx, 

I and  a corolla  with  a long  tube,  the  outer 
segments  of  the  limb  equal,  the  Inner  ones 
. unequal,  the  two  lateral  wide,  united  at 
the  base  with  the  fllament  to  form  a kind 
of  tube,  the  middle  segment  or  lip  large 
and  distendetl,  whence  the  name.  G.  pul- 
cherrima,  a native  of  Rangoon,  and  one  or 
two  other  Indian  species,  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  cultivation,  and  are  very  oma- 
mentaL  [M.  T.  M.] 

GASTRODIA.  This  Is  the  genus  which 
gives  itsntime  to  a small  tribe (GnslTOdiro") 
of  the  orchid  family  characterised  by  the 
granular  Instead  of  waxy  or  powdery  i>ol- 
len-massea  There  are  two  known  species, 
G.  CunniughamU  from  New  Zealand,  and 
O.  aeaamnidea  from  Tasmania  and  Australia, 
both  leafless  parasites  with  the  aspect  of 
Orobanche,  and  like  that  found  growing  on 
the  roots  of  other  plants.  The  whole  plant 
is  of  a uniform  pale  brown  colour,  the 
stems  one  to  three  feet  high,  fiinilshed 
i with  a few  obtuse  br.acts,  and  terminating 
In  a long  raceme  of  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  united  so  as  to  form  a tubular  peri- 
anth, but  the  lip  free  and  not  connate  with 
the  perianth  as  in  Gavuyplexia.  The  root 
of  the  New  Zealand  species  Is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  who  call  It  Perl ; It  is  about 
eighteen  Inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  Anger, 
and  full  of  starch.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GA.STROI.OBIUM.  An  extensive  genus 
of  the  i>ea  family,  peculiar  to  the  sotith- 
I western  portions  of  Australia.  It  is  known 
I by  the  two-lIpped  and  flve-toothed  calyx 
without  bracts;  the  pea-flower  corolla  with 
[ petals  nearly  e<iual  In  length ; and  the 
stalked  two-seeded  vcntricose  or  inflated 
piHis,  seldom  larger  than  a pea.  Pultaixra 
differs  In  having  sessile  pods,  as  well  as 
heath-llke  foliage.  Most  of  the  Gastro- 
loties  are  bushes  of  two  to  four  feet  high, 
with  twiggy  stems  furnished  with  opposite 
often  whorled  leaves  varying  much  in  form, 
and  pretty  yellow  blossoms,  sometimes  In 
twos  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  more 
usually  In  short  racemes  arising  from  near 
the  aiiex  of  the  twigs.  A number  of  the 
siK'rles  of  this  and  of  allied  genera  are 
known  In  Western  Australia  as  Poison- 
plants  : and  farmers  lo.se  annually  a large 
number  of  cattle  through  their  eating  the 
foliage.  Mr.  James  Drummond,  In  Uooker’a 
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Journal  of  IJofany  (il.  p.  352>,  snys  : 'The 
flne^it  and  stnmgest  animals  are  the  first 
I virtims:  a dlfflculty  of  ^)^eathln^?lspercep- 
j tililofor  a few  minutes,  when  they  stacr^er, 
drop  down,  and  It  is  all  over  with  them. 

' After  the  death  of  Die  animal,  the  stomach 
! assumes  a hro>vn  colour,  and  is  tenderer 
, than  It  ouf?ht  to  bo  : but  it  appears  to  me 
' the  poison  enters  into  the  circulation  and 
altoifether  stops  tbeaotion  of  the  lun>?8  and 
I heart.  The  raw  flesh  poisons  cats,  and  the 
I blood,  which  Is  darker  than  usual,  dogs ; 

I but  the  roasted  or  boiled  flesh  Is  eaten  by 
' the  natives  and  some  of  the  settlers  wlth- 
j out  their  appearing  to  suffer  any  Incon- 
j venience.'  The  poisonous  effects  were  at- 
I trihuted  by  Mr.  Drummond,  at  the  time 
! he  wrote  this,  to  a s|>ecic8  of  Lobelia^  but 
he  afterwards  found  out  that  they  were 
due  to  the  plants  of  this  and  allied  genera. 
Dr.  Harvey  says  the  worst  of  the  Poison- 
plants  Is  fr.  6i7olmm,  Tliis  plant  has  oblong 
nearly  smooth  slightly  two-lobed  leaves, 
j placed  fourln  a whorl  round  the  stem,  and 
I terminal  umbels  of  pretty  yellow  fltjwers. 

! the  keel  and  wing  petals  marked  with 
purple.  (?.  has  similar  projH'rtlcs. 

I Altogether  there  are  about  a dozen  si^- 
; cles  In  cultivation  in  greenhouses.  The 
generic  name  has  reference  to  the  bellied 
form  of  the  i>ods.  [A.  A.  B.3 

G.\STROXEMA.  A small  genus  of  South 
African  AmaryllidacecB^  closely  allied  to 
CyrianthnSt  and  not  unfreouently  united 
therewith.  The  perianth  tube  is  slender 
below,  curved  and  widely  eanipanulatc 
above,  the  limb  short  and  reflexed ; of  the 
six  stamens,  which  have  decurrent  conniv- 
ing filaments  and  short  anthers,  the  three 
upperarc  Umgerand  incurved,  the  i»eta!ino 
ones  Inserted  at  the  top,  and  the  sepallnc 
ones  near  the  tube;  the  style  Is  decllnate. 
G.claratHm^  the  original  species,  Is  a pretty 
little  l>ulb,  with  slender  deciduous  loaves 
and  one  or  two  white  flowers  striped  with 
red,  [T.  M.] 

GATEX,  GATTEN,  GATTER,  or  GATTE- 
RllhiE  TREE.  Cornm  fnmuinea’,  also 
Emmymua  europceiuit  and  Viburnum  Opu- 
! Ui8. 

j GATILIER.  (Fr.)  Vitex  Aynm  caatm. 

0.\TTIE.  An  Indian  gum  obtained  from 
the  Babool,  Acacia  arabica. 

I GAUB.  An  Indian  name  for  the  nstrin- 
I gent  medicinal  fruit  of  Dios^pyros  Embryo- 
j pterin. 

GAUDE  or  VAUDE.  (Fr.)  Reseda  Lu- 
I ieola, 

j GArDICHArniA,  a gemis  of  Mexican 
I cllml»lng  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Malpi- 
j I ohiacc(at  and  remarkable  for  producing  con- 
stantly two  kinds  of  flowers,  the  most  nu- 
I mcrous  and  perfect  of  which  have  a Are- 
j cleft  glaiKlular  calyx  : five  stalUeil  toothed 
petals;  five  stamens,  two  of  which  are 
usually  sterile;  three  ovaries  united  at 
their  Inner  edge ; and  a fruit  wMnired  at  the 
; sldesaud  bark.  The  more  Imperfect  flowers 


t have  a calyx  without  glands  ; no  petals,  or  ' 
only  rudimentary  ones;  and  two  ovaries 
with  imj>erfect  styles.  The  flowers  are 
, yellow.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I GAUDIXIA,  A gonu.aof  grasses  of  the 
■ tribe  Acc«c/c,  now  generally  regarded  as 
' forming  a section  of  Aveyia.  [D.  M.] 

I 

GArLTHERIA.  A large  genus  of  stiff 
branching  erlcaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  evergreen  leaves,  principally  inhabit- 
i Ing  the  American  continent,  extending 
from  Magalhaens’  Strait  iti  the  south  as  far 
, north  as  Canada  and  Vancouver’s  Island, 
i A few  arc  found  In  Asia,  priuriiially  in  the 
' Himalayas  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Java:  and  five  or  six  omir  in  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.  Tlio  leaves  are  leather)*, 
smooth  and  shining,  and  In  many  species 
the  young  branches  arer4ivercd  with  bristly 
hairs.  The  flow’ers  arc  small,  ovate,  with  a 
contracted  mouth, and  enrb>se  ten  stamens; 
they  are  white,  scarlet,  or  rose-coloured, 
and  produced  singly  or  in  racemes  at  the 
endsorfron>  the  sides  of  the  branches.  The 
flve-Iobed  calyx  frequently  Increases  in 
size  after  the  flowering  period,  and  some- 
times becomes  fleshy.  The  anthers  open 
by  pores  at  tbe  t<»p,  and  terminate  by  two 
I bristles.  The  fruit  Is  small  and  nearly  g!o- 
1 bular,  and  when  ripe  splits  open  through 
‘ Hie  middle  of  each  of  the  five  cells. 

G.  pror«ni/»cMS,  a little  creeping  plant,  of 
the  Xorthern  TTnIted  States  and  Canada, 
grows  aln)ut  five  or  six  Inches  high.  The 
erect  stiff  branches  bear  tufts  of  shining, 
evergreen  oval  leaves  at  their  summits; 
and  the  drooping  w hite  flowers,  produced 
singly  from  the  bases  of  the  lo.aves,  arc 
succeeded  by  fleshy  bright  red  Iierrieg, 
formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  calyx 
which  encloses  the  true  fruit.  All  parts  of  j 
this  plant,  wbicli  is  c*iinmonly  calk'd  Win-  ' 
tergreen  in  the  Cnlted  States,  possess  a 
rather  pleasant  peculiar  aromatic  odour 
arki  flavjiur,  due  to  the  presence  of  a vola- 
tile oil,  which,  w’hen  separated  by  distilla- 
tion, is  known  Wlntergreen  oil.  It  is 
of  a i>ale  green  colour,  having  tbe  same 
composition  ns  blreli-bark  oil,  and  Is  em- 
ployed medicinally  as  a cordial  stimulant. 
The  leaves  also  iiossess  a considerable  de- 
' gree  of  astringency,  and  their  tincture  Is 
useful  in  diarrhoea.  Thol>errles  are  known 
I by  various  names,  such  as  Partrlilgc-berry, 
Chequer-l>erry,  Deer-berry,  Tea-berry,  Bv>x- 
berry,  Ac.,  and  afford  winter  food  to  par- 
. tridtfes,  deer,  and  other  animals.  The 
, plant  Is  likewise  called  Mountain  Tea,  its 
leave.s  being  used  as  a substitute  for  tc:i 
or  for  flavouring  genuine  tea.  , 

! The  Shallon  or  Salal  of  the  north-west  ' 
coast  of  America,  G.  Shalbnif  Is  a small 
shrubby  plant,  growing  alnuit  a ffM>t  and  a 
liaif  high,  flourishing  in  shady  pine  forests 
w’herc  few* other  plants  will  live.  Itsdark 
purple  fleshy  Ix'rrles,  w’hirh  are  produced  ' 
in  great  abundance,  have  a verj*  agreeable  | 
flavour  and  make  excellent  tarts ; they  are 
much  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  prepare  a 
kind  of  bmid  by  mashing  them  together  [ 
I and  drying  them  in  tbe  sun.  [A.  S.J  I 
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I GAUI.THERIE  DU  CANADA.  (Fr.)  Gaul- 
: theria  procmnbois. 

! GAURA.  A penus  of  onagrads,  In  which  : 

1 the  tube  of  the'  calyx  Is  long  and  three  or  : 

I four-angled  below  ; the  corolla  of  four, ! 

1 rirely  three  petals,  turned  to  the  upper  j 
side  : the  stamens  eight,  rarely  six,  those  ! 

, op|x>slte  the  petals  shortest ; the  fruit  a 
h.ard  woody  nut,  with  three  or  four  pro-  , 
mlncnt  angles,  and  usually  four-celled.  I 
The  name,  from  the  Greek  signifying  su-  | 
Iierh,  Is  not  generally  applicable  to  the  | 
species.  The  plants  are  natives  of  North 
I America,  and  have  alternate  leaves  vary-  \ 

' Ing  In  outline,  and  the  Mowers  In  spikes,  j 
1 white  or  rose-ndoured,  rarely  yellow, 

[ turning  to  reddish  when  fading.  [G.  D.] 

I GAY.k.  Tropical  .\merican  herbs,  be- 
I longing  to  the  mallow  family,  having  soll- 
i tary  yellow  flowers,  whose  structure  Is 
that  of  the  closely  allied  girfn,  from  which, 
however,  the  present  genus  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  capsule,  which  consists  of  several 
one-Seeded  c.arpels,  opening  .along  the  back 
by  two  valves,  and  thus  allowing  of  the 
protrusion  of  an  Inner  strap-shaped  valve- 
I like  appendage.  [M.  T.  M.] 

1 GAYAC  OFFICINAL.  (Fr.)  Guaiacum 
I oJUcinale. 

I GAYAL.  An  Indian  name  fcr  4()at!«  t»i- 
I vipara. 

GAYRINE.  rharbitit. 

\ GAYLUSSACIA.  A genus  of  tropical  ^ 
American  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  I'acei-  ] 
1 niiic«<r,  and  named  In  honour  of  the  cele- 
brated French  chemist  M.  Gay-Lussac. 

I The  leaves  are  terminated  by  a h.ard  spine  ; 
the  corolla  Is  tubular,  distended  at  the 
l).ase:  and  the  stamens  are  Inserted  Into 
the  calyx,  theanthers  being  without  horns. 
The  ovary  Is  inferior,  and  the  fruit  suc- 
culent, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
with  ten  one-seeded  stones.  O.  J’seiido- 
Viiccinhini  Is  a greenhouse  shrub  with 
pretty  red  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

G.\ZANI.\.  A genus  of  low-growing 
herbs  of  the  composite  family,  peculiar  to 
Southern  Afrlc.a.  The  greater  proportion 
are  stemless,  with  a rosette  of  plnnatifld 
' leaves  having  linear  segments,  generally 
white  with  close-pressed  silky  down  be- 
neath. In  the  caulescent  species,  the 
leaves  are  mostly  narrow  oblong  or  lance- 
shaped,  glossy  green  above,  white  beneath. 
The  Mower-heads  are  large  and  handsome, 
with  yellow  strap-sh.aped  ray  florets,  and 
tuliular  disk  florets  u.su.ally  of  a darker 
colour.  The  principal  characters  of  the 
genus  arc  : an  involucre  of  many  scales, 
wliose  margins  are  united  nearly  to  the 
summit,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  cup;  neuter 
ray  florets;  perfect  illsk  florets;  and  wing- 
less achenes  clothed  with  silky  hairs,  which 
nearly  hide  the  double  pappus  of  thin  and 
delicate  hairs.  The  double  pappus  serves 
to  distinguish  this  from  Gurterm,  a South 
African  genus  of  very  similar  appearance. 
One  of  the  most  hand.some  and  best  known 
of  the  plnnatlfld-leavcd  species  is  G.  Pa- 


vmiia,  which  has  long  been  In  cultivation  t 
as  a greenhouse  plant,  and  Is  a l>eautiful  | 
object  when  Its  large  dark-centred  orange-  ; 
coloured  Bower-heads,  nearly  three  Inches  j 
across,  are  expanded.  The  plant  is  said  to  ; 
be  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  1 
waysides  in  Its  native  country,  opening  Its  ! 
blossoms  only  In  sunshine.  Upwards  of 
forty  Bi>ecies  are  enumerated.  [A.  A.  B.j 

GAZLES.  Jlibet  nibrum, 

GAZON  D’ESFAGNE,  or  D'OLYJIUE. 
(Fr.)  ArmenVi  maritima.  — TURC.  5«gi- 
fruga  hppnoidea. 

GEAN.  The  wild  Cherry,  Cerams  Avium- 

I GEASTER.  A genus  of  puffballs  dlstin- 
I guished  by  the  outer  coat  or  iierldlum 
being  lierfectly  distinct  from  the  Inner,  | 
J which  contains  the  spores,  and  splitting 
ultimately  Into  several  divisions,  so  as  to  I 
! have  the  appearance  of  a star,  whence  the  ' 
'■  name  of  Earth-star.  Sometimes  the  outer 
peridlum  consists  of  two  separalile  coats, 
of  which  the  inner  becomes  at  length  in- 
verted, so  that  It  is  lifted  up  and  supported 
by  the  tips  of  Its  lobes  upon  those  of  the 
' outer  coat,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Man 
Fungus  of  the  older  herbalists.  The  Inner 
pcrldiuin  Is  either  sessile  or  stipitate,  and 
j sometimes  without  any  trace  of  an  aper- 
■ ture  for  the  dispersion  of  the  spores,  wldle 
In  several  species  there  Is  a distinct  orlflee 
which  Is  variously  fringed,  folded,  &c.  In 
G.  coli/ormis  there  are  numerous  orifices, 
and  many  confluent  stems.  Ins  young  state 
the  hymenlum,  as  In  Lycoptrtic/n,  looks 
like  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  in  that  con- 
dition It  has  the  same  structure  as  the 
gills  of  an  agaric,  though  afterwards  it 
dries  up,  leaving  behind  a mass  of  threads 
and  spores.  In  general  each  peridlum 
springs  from  its  own  mass  of  spawn,  but 
In  a fine  species  which  occurs  In  Cuba, 
Ceylon,  and  Japan,  there  Is  a common  ex- 
panded mycelium.  Some  of  the  species,  as 
G.  bygrnvietricuii,  arc  extremely  sensitive 
of  moisture,  and  are  driven  atiouc  by  the 
wind  as  shapeless  masses,  till  the  first 
shower  expands  them  like  the  fruit  of  the 
Menembryavthemum.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, expand  when  dry.and  contract  when 
moist. 

The  Earth-stars  are  amongst  our  rarer, 
or  at  least  more  local  fungi,  and  are  found 
on  leaves  In  shady  places,  or  on  exposed 
banks  and  sands.  They  arc  more  common 
In  the  south-eastern  and  .southeni  parts 
of  England  than  In  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Species  occur  in  all  warmer  lati- 
tudes, but  do  not  ascend  very  high  north- 
i wards,  or  if  they  occur  at  all  it  Is  only  In 
small  quantities.  [M.  J.  B.} 

GEBLERA.  The  name  given  by  Fischer 
I and  Meyer  to  a Chinese  herb  of  the  spurge- 
wort  family,  now  referred  to  Fi.&qgea: 
j which  see.  [A.  A.  U.] 

I GEIGERA.  The  name  of  a shrub  of  the 
: nic  family,  native  of  tropical  Australia, 
with  flve-parted  flowers,  having  the  sta- 
] mens  Inserted  lieneath  a fleshy  flvc-lol>ed 
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■ disk,  in  theocntreof  whicli  theflvcovaries  | 
I are  placed.  Tlie  fruit  consists  of  from  one 
i t«  three  carpels  wUicli  are  adlierent  at  their 
' base.  [M.  T.  il.J 

! GEIS30IS.  A genus  of  Cimoniaee(n, 

1 native  of  New  Caledonia,  distinguished 
1 by  having  a calyx  of  four  Icatliery  ovate 
I sepals  with  shaggy  hairs  on  the  Inside,  no 
corolla,  eight  to  ten  stamens  with  rich 
' crimson  filaments  an  inch  long,  and  a style 
I liearing  two  stigmas.  The  seed-vessel  is 
two-celled  and  two-valved,  containing 
I many  compressed  winged  seeds.  It  con- 
I sistsof  a small  tree,  liearing  closely  packed 
' flowers  in  long  racemes  on  tlie  old  wood, 
and  opimslte  leaves  with  five  slightly  ser 
rated  leaflets.  A plant  of  this  genus  has 
! heen  lately  Introduced  whicli  is  possibly 
' distinct  from  tlie  oriainal  species,  <7.  rnce- 
- mosa,  described  by  Lablllardiere.  [R.  H.] 

I GEISSOLOMA.  The  name  applied  to  a 
' South  African  shrub,  referred  to  the  Pe- 
nivacece,  and  distinguished  from  Peneea 
by  the  imbricated  arrangement  of  the 
lobes  of  the  perianth  ; by  the  presence  of 
i eight  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  have 
! not  a aeshy  connective:  and  by  the  pen- 
dulous ovules  : thus  affording  a singular 
illustration  of  the  great  dlffercnco  exist- 
ing between  some  plants  In  certain  rases, 
where  nevertheless  it  is  not  considered 
advisable  to  place  them  in  different  groups, 
because,  in  spite  of  their  numerous  iKilnts 
of  diversity,  they  are  yet  more  closely 
allied  one  to  the  other  than  to  anything 
else.  G.  margina-ta,  a greenhouse  shrub, 
t has  red  Bowers  surrounded  by  a number 
‘ of  scale-like  bracts.  [M.  T.  M.] 

1 GEISSOMERIA.  A genus  of  Acantha- 
1 ceir,  containing  nine  species  from  Brazil. 

I They  are  utidershruhs,  with  a tetragonous 
stem,  oval  or  olilong  leaves,  and  long  red, 

; often  velvety  flowers,  in  many-flowered 
i spikes.  These  have  a five-parted  calyx,  a 
i tubular  corolla  dilated  upwards,  four  sta- 
mens Inserted  near  the  base  of  the  corolla 
tube,  the  filaments  hairy  at  the  base,  and 
the  one-cclled  antliers  acute  at  botli  ends. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  and  four-seeded.  [W.  C.] 

GEISSORHIZA.  A genus  of  South  Afri- 
can Iridacew,  one  species  of  which  has 
been  found  in  Abyssinia.  The  plants  have 
bulb-tuberous  rhizomes,  narrow  setaceous 
or  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  a simple  or 
branched  stem  bearing  the  large  showy 
flowers  in  one-sided  spikes.  The  iierlanth  Is 
funnel-shaped,  with  a short  tube,  and  an 
ample  six-parted  nearly  equal  limb,  the 
I segments  of  which  bear  a nectariferous 
pore  at  the  base ; the  three  stamens  are  in- 
cluded : the  style  Is  Aliform  and  decllnatc, 
with  three  linear  wedge-shaped  condupll- 
cate  stigmas ; and  the  ovary  is  three-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules  arranged  in  two 
rows  in  the  ocntral  angles  of  the  cells.  The 
rhizomes  are  covered  by  the  crustaceous  or 
gcarious  remains  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  tiles  of 
a roof,  and  hence  the  name  of  Tile-root  has 
been  given  to  the  plants.  The  ixia-like 


flowers  are  very  showy,  and  various  In 
colour.  [T.  II.] 

GELA.  Entada  Purs<Ftha. 

GELASINE.  A genus  of  frftfacco’ clo.sely 
allied  to  Trichunema,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  many  botanists.  G.  luurea,  a 
dwarb  bulbous  plant  from  the  Rio  Grande 
ill  South  America,  is  the  typo.  [T.  M.] 

GELIDIACE.1E.  A natural  order  of 
rose-spored  Algce  belonging  to  the  group 
which  bears  necklaces  of  spores  (Desmio- 
spermete),  and  amongst  these  distlngulslied 
by  the  placenta  lielng  axial  or  suspended 
by  lll.aments  in  the  cavity  of  the  external 
or  balf-lmmcrsed  capsules.  It  contains 
many  very  beautiful  Afprs.  especially  In 
warmer  latitudes,  amongst  which  the 
Uupne(B  are  conspicuous,  on  almost  every 
tropical  coast,  for  the  hooked  tips  of  the 
fronds.  Gelidiuvi  corneum,  one  of  our  com- 
monest and  most  varlalile  seaweeds,  with 
its  rigid  compressed  more  or  less  repeat- 
edly pinnate  frond,  occurs  almost  every- 
where In  some  form  or  other.  CM.  J.  B.] 

GELINEAE.  Cells  In  algals  secreting 
vegetable  jelly. 

GELL,  or  GILL.  Olechoma  hederacea. 

GELSEMIUM.  A genus  of  Loganiacede, 
consisting  of  an  evergreen  lactescent 
climbing  shrub,  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers  In  the  southern  states  of  America. 

It  has  opposite  lance-shaped  shining 
leaves  with  email  axillary  glands,  and 
few-flowered  axillary  fascicles  of  sweet- 
scented  yellow  flowers,  which  have  a 
small  flve-lobed  calyx,  and  a large  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  a flve-cleft  almost 
equal  limb.  The  fruit  Is  composed  of  two 
seiiarahle  jointed  follicles  containing  nu- 
merous flat  seeds.  G.  nilidum  is  called  the 
Carolina  Jasmine.  [T.  M.] 

GEMINATE.  United  or  collected  In 
pairs.  I 

GEMINI.  Two  together. 

GEMINIFLOROUS.  When  two  flowers  I 
grow  together. 

GEMMA.  A leaf-bud ; leaf-buds  are  . 
sometimes  also  called  foliifera;  gcmmtp,  and 
flower-buds  (alabastrl),  flori/erid  gemmie. 
The  term  Genim®  is  also  applied  to  certain  | 
small  reproductive  bodies  found  In  some 
liverworts,  which  are  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  leaf-buds. 

GEMMATIO.  The  act  of  budding  ; the 
manner  in  which  young  leaves  are  folded 
up  in  the  bud  prior  to  its  unfolding.  , 

OEMMULB.  The  plumule;  also  the  ovule. 

GEN.  Persian  manna,  an  exudation 
caused  by  insects  on  the  stems  of  Tamarix, 
according  to  some  authorities  ; but  accord- 
ing to  others  It  la  produced  tjAlhagi  Maur 
ronim. 

GENDARUSSA.  A genus  of  Aconflmceas, 
containing  a single  species,  growing  every- 
where In  India.  It  Is  a shrub  with  narrow 
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leaves,  and  spicate  flowers  on  axillary  pe- 
dicels furnished  with  small  bracts  and 
bracteolos.  The  calyx  Is  regularly  five- 
part^ : the  corolla  tube  Is  short,  and  Its 
limb  two-lipped,wtth  the  upper  Up  arching  ; 
there  are  two  stamens,  with  two-celled 
anthers;  and  a slender  rigid  four-seeded 
capsule.  The  leaves  and  stalk  of  G.  vul- 
garis have,  when  rubbed,  a strong  and  not 
unpleasant  smell,  and  are,  after  being 
roasted,  prescribed  in  India  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism  attended  with  swell-  ; 
Ing  of  the  joints.  [W.  C'.] 

GENE8TROLLE.  Omista  tinetoria. 

GENET.  Genista.  — BLANC.  Cytisus 
albus.  — D’ESPAGNE.  Genista  juncca. 
— ^PINEUX.  Ulex  europmis. 

GENETTE.  (Fr.I  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus. 

GENETTLLIS.  A small  genus  of  C7m- 
madauciucece,  distinguished  by  having 
sessile  flowers  with  two  small  bracts,  a 
calyx  of  five  short  obtuse  entire  lobes, 
five  ovate  slightly  acute  petals,  twenty 
short  stamens,  the  alternate  ones  sterile, 
a filiform  bearded  style,  and  a one-celled 
seed-vessel  with  four  or  five  seeds.  The 
I llower-heads  In  one  section  of  the  genus 
I are  enclosed  in  large  coloured  ovate  or 
I oblong  involucres  about  an  Inch  in  length, 

; generally  of  n reddish  hue,  or  white  striped 
i with  red,  and  on  this  account  they  are 
' exceedingly  handsome  plants,  particularly 
I 6.  tulipifera,  O.  macrostegia,  0.  speciosa. 


\ \ I 
' 


Gcnotyllis  tulipifera. 

and  0.  Hookerinna.  The  leaves  arc  cither 
lanceolate.  sp.athulate,  or  linear  and  three- 
angled, full  of  glandular  dots,  the  upper 
ones  generally  memhranaceou.s.  The  name 
of  ITi'tlaroma  was  given  by  Dr.  TUndley  to 
certain  of  the  Involucratc  species  from 
South-West  Australia.  The  species  are 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  sweetness 
of  their  foliage,  which  with  the  half-ripe 
fruit  retain  their  fragrance  for  such  a 
length  of  time  that  they  possibly  might 
be  considered  worth  collecting  for  the  per- 
fumer. They  are  mostly  heath-like  shrubs. 


and  are  natives  of  the  south  and  south- 
west parts  of  Australia.  CIL  H.} 

GENEVRETTE.  A wine  made  from 
juniper  berries. 

. GENEVRIER.  Junipents  communis.  — ; 
A L'ENCENS.  Junipems  thurifera.  — i 
CADE.  Junipems  Orpeedrus.  — FE-  I 
MELLE.  Junipems  iamariscifolia.  — 
MALE.  Junipems  aipressi/olia. 

GENICtTLATE.  Bent  abruptly  like  a ' 
knee ; as  the  stems  of  many  grasses.  ; 

GENICULCM.  The  node  of  a stem.  I 

GENIP.A.  A genus  of  tropical  American  ! 
trees  of  the  cinchona  family,  nearly  allied 
to  Gardenia,  but  differing  In  the  tutje  of  I 
the  corolla,  which  is  much  shorter  than  In 
that  genus,  so  that  the  five  to  six  ovate 
segments  of  the  limb  arc  longer  than  the  ] 
tube.  The  fruit  Is  succulent,  with  a rather  i 
thick  rind,  crowned  l>y  the  calyx,  and  | 
tai>cring  at  each  end.  Some  of  the  species  | 
furnish  edible  fruits.  Thus  O.  americana 
produces  the  Genipap  fruit,  as  largo  as  an 
orange,  and  with  an  agree.able  flavour.  In 
Surinam  the  same  fruit  Is  called  the  Mar- 
malade Box.  The  fruit  of  G.  brasiliensis 
furnishes  a violet  dye.  A few  of  the 
species  are  in  cultivation  as  evergreen 
stove  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GENIPAP.  The  fruit  Of  Genipa  ameri- 
cana. 

GENIPI  BLANC.  Artemisia  ilutellina. 
— NOIR.  Artemisia  spicata. 

GENIP  TREE.  Genipa;  also  an  old 
West  Indian  name  for  ilclicocca  bijuga. 

GENISTA.  An  extensive  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  including  the  Planta  Ge- 
nista or  Plante  genet  at  the  French,  from 
which  a celebrated  rare  of  English  kings, 
the  Plantagcnets,  took  their  name.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  wearing  a sprig  of  the 
plant  ns  a distinctive  badge.  The  genus 
contains  more  than  a hundred  si^ecies, 
chiefly  abounding  in  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  In  Western  Asia, 
and  in  the  Canary  islands,  three  being  in- 
digenous to  Britain.  They  are  all  small 
branching  shrubs,  sometimes  armed  with 
spines,  seldom  growing  higher  than  live 
or  six  feet,  and  often  not  more  than  a foot, 
bearing  simple  nr  trifollolate  leaves,  and 
abundant  yellow  flowers,  which  arc  pro- 
duced either  singly  or  in  racemes  or 
clusters  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves  or 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They  have 
a flve-toothed  calyx  ; a papilionaceous  co- 
rolla, of  which  the  keel  becomes  curved 
backwards  after  flowering : ten  .stamens 
united  Into  an  entire  sheath,  bearing  long 
and  short  anthers  alternately  ; and  a flat- 
tened or  sometimes  roundish  pod  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds. 

The  Petty  Whin,  G.  anglica,  is  a small 
prickly  stniggling  English  shrub,  with  nu 
merous  decumbent  stems,  bearing  small 
lance-shaped  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 

, and  armed  with  sharp  spine.s,  whence  the 
plant  Is  frequently  called  Needle  Green- 
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weed.  G.  tinctoria,  a native  of  Central  and 
Southern  Euro|>e,  common  in  England,  is 
a low  husliy  tutted  slirub,  producing  nu- 
merous woody  unarmed  stems,  whlcli  send 
forth  stiff  erect  angular  green  branches, 
clothed  with  leaves  varying  from  narrow 
lance-shaped  to  broadly-elliptical,  and  bear- 
ing short  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  This  was  formerly 
of  some  Importance  as  a dye  plant,  but  it 
has  long  been  superseded  by  dyes  of 
foreign  origin.  It  Is  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Wotidwaxen  or  Dyer’s 
Greenweed,  but  the  colour  derived  from  It 
was  a bright  yellow,  and  It  was  only  by 
afterwards  dipping  the  yellow  yam  or 
cloth  into  a blue  solution  of  woad  {/sattsl 
that  the  green  tint  was  obtained.  This 
was  the  process  by  which  was  obtained 
the  once  celebrated  Kendal  green,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Kend.al  In  Westmoreland, 
In  the  vicinity  of  which  the  plant  was 
abundant,  and  where  also  the  process  was 
flrst  Introduced  by  Flemish  emigrants  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  plant  thrives 
upon  very  poor  soil,  and  is  regarded  by 
agriculturists  of  the  present  day  as  an 
indication  of  the  poverty  of  the  land  where 
it  abounds.  [A.  S.] 

GENI8TELLA.  Genista  anglica,  and 
others ; also  Aspalatlius  spinosa. 

GEXTIAU.  Gentiana.  The  gentian  root 
of  the  druggists  is  furnished  by  O.  lutea. 
— , DASTAKD.  Hypericum  Sarothra,  or 
Sarnthra  gentinnoidcs.  — , HORSE.  Trios- 
teiim.  — , SPURRED.  Halenia. 

GENTIANACE.E.  (Gentian worts.)  A na- 
tural order  of  corolllfinral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  LIndley's  gcntlanal  alliance 
of  perlgynous  Exogens.  Herbs,  rarely 
shrubs,  with  opposite  entire  exstipulate, 
usually  rlbl>ed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers. 
Calyx  divided,  persistent : corolla  persis- 
tent, imbricate  or  indiipllcate,  and  often 
twisted  in  mstivatlim;  stamens  alternate 
with  the  corolllne  segments:  ovary  of  two 
carpels,  placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
axis,  <me-cclled  with  two,  parietal  often 
introflexed  placentas;  style  one;  stigmas 
two.  Fruit  a capsule  or  berry:  seeds  nu- 
merous, with  fleshy  albumen  and  a minute 
embryo.  They  are  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  S(one  at  high  elevations, 
and  others  In  hot  tropical  plains.  Bitter- 
ness prevails  geiierallyln  the  order.  .Some 
of  the  plants  have  emetic  and  narcotic 
gu.alltics.  The  root  of  the  yellow  gentian 
of  the  Alps  (Gentiana  lutea)  is  u.sed  medici- 
nally ns  atonic.  In  the  Himalaya,  chlrata 
(Agalhotes  Chirayta)  Is  employed  a.s  a bitter 
tonic.  Krucitm  hieolor  and  Ophelia  elegans 
are  similarly  used.  There  are  about  70 
known  genera,  and  upwards  of  500  si>ecies. 
Examples:  Gentiana,  .‘lieertia,  Chironia, 
En/thro'a,  Chlora,  Lisianthus,  Afenyanthes, 
Viharsia,  Limnanthemuni.  [J.  H.  B.]  j 

GEXTIANA.  A large  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  giving  their  name  to  the 
order  Gmtianaceee.  The  Gentians  are  per- 
ennial plants,  with  opposite  ribbed  leaves  ; 
a calyx  of  four  or  flve  valvnte  segments ; 1 


' a four  to  flve  or  occasionally  ten-parted 
' corolla;  four  to  flve  stamens;  and  a one- 
I relied  ovary  with  two  stigmas  either  sepa- 
rate and  rolled  back,  or  contiguous  and 
funnel-shaped.  The  fruit  is  a two-valved, 
one-celled,  many-seeded  capsule.  While 
blue  is  the  most  freiiuent  colour,  yet  white,  I 
yellow,  and  even  red  flowers  are  met  with.  1 
The  red-flowered  species  are  almost  con-  . 
fined  to  the  Andes:  while  blue-flf>wered  ^ 
species  ascend  the  Hlmala.vas  to  the  height 
of  16,000  feet.  The  great  majority  are  j 
found  in  hilly  or  mountainous  districts.  In  i 
the  northern  hemisphere  both  in  the  old 
and  new  world,  extending  also  to  the  tne  | 
pics.  Most  of  the  genera  which  inhabit 
the  elevated  regions  of  tlie  temperate  or  , 
tropical  zones  are  likewise  found  In  the  ' 
arctic  or  antarctic  regions  in  great  abuu- 
dance,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ; 
ca.se  with  Gentiana.  i 

\ The  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  Gen-  I 
tians  on  the  European  Alps  never  fall  to  I 
arrest  the  attention  and  demand  the  ad-  i 
miration  of  the  traveller,  who  knows  not  I 
whether  most  to  admire  the  noble  appear-  | 
ance  presented  by  some  of  the  taller  more  , 
stately-looklng  species,  such  as  O.  lutea,  or 
, the  intensely  brilliant  blue  colour  of  some  ' 
of  the  more  lowly-growing  species,  such  | 
as  G.  rei-na  or  acaulis,  and  which  may 
l)e  found  growing  in  profusion  on  little 
swards  environed  on  all  sides  by  ice-clad 
rocks  and  mighty  glaciers.  A few  siK-cies 
are  native  in  the  British  Islands  ; the  must 
, frequently  met  with  Iming  G.  Amaretla,an  , 

! erect  branching  annual,  sometimes  attain- 
ing to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  I 
the  flowers  pan  icled,  of  a pale  purple  colour,  ' 
the  calyx  with  flve  segments,  and  the  co- 
rolla with  a fringe  of  hairs  at  the  throat. 
G.  campestris  much  resembles  this,  but  I 
has  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fours,  not  in 
fives,  and  has  two  of  the  lobes  of  its  calyx 
larger  than  the  other  two,  which  they  over- 
lap. O.  Pneumonanthe,  a rare  English  per- 
ennial species,  has  a stem  ne.arly  a foot 
in  height,  the  upper  leaves  linear,  and  the 
corolla  an  inch  and  a half  long,  bright  blue 
without  hairs  in  its  throat,  but  with  five 
greenish  lines  on  the  exterior.  G.  vema 
is  a low-growing  perennial,  growing  in 
dense  tufts  with  very  short  flower-stalks, 
terminated  by  a single  bright  blue  flower.  ; 
It  is  a rare  plant  In  this  country,  but  abun- 
dant in  mountainous  meadows  in  Central 
and  Southern  Euroiie.  0 niralis  Is  only  ' 
found  in  Britain  on  tome  of  the  Scotch  ! 
mountains;  it  is  a slender  branching  an-  i 
nual,  each  branch  being  terminated  by  a 
blue  flower  about  half  .an  Inch  In  length. 
Several  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation,  . 
such  as  G.  lutea,  G.  purpurea,  G.  acaulis  I 
the  Gentianella  of  gardens,  and  G.  criuita,  | 
a North  American  kind,  with  the  four  lobes 
of  the  corolla  fringed  at  the  margin. 

It  is  not  only  for  their  beauty  that  these 
plants  are  prized,  hut  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  All  the  species  are.  to  ngreater 
or  less  extent,  pervaded  by  a pure  bitter 
principle,  which  confers  valuable  tonic  vir- 
tues on  them,  not  always  unaccompanied 
by  some  slight  degree  of  narcotic  or  acrid 
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homy  eeed.  None  of  the  si>ecleR  possess 
any  particular  features  of  Interest ; tlie  ^ 
only  useful  purposes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied lieing  that  of  supplying  leaves  for 
I thatcliing  huts,  and  flexible  stems  for 
walking-sticks.  [A.  S.]  I 

GKOPHILA.  A genus  of  Cinchonaceie, 
called  ‘ earth-loving ' from  the  creeping  ha- 
bit of  the  plants.  The  species  are  natlve.sof 
II  tropical  America  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
I somewhat  resemble  violets  In  their  mode 
I of  growth.  They  arc  nearly  allied  to  Psv 
i chotria,  from  which  they  arc  distinguished 
by  their  flowers  being  In  beads  surrounded 
by  a few  bracts,  and  by  the  calyx  IK-Ing 
more  deeply  divided  Into  flve  linear  spread- 
ing segments.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

GEORCHIS.  A small  genus  of  orchids 
found  growing  among  moss,  <fec..  In  the 
I damp  woods  of  India  and  Java.  The  spe-  , 
I des  have  all  the  hahlt  of  Gimdijera,  and, 

I according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  differ  from  that 
genus  In  the  very  sharp-pointed  anthers  ' 
and  stigma,  the  latter  of  which  splits  Into 
j two  long  brlstle-llke  arms.  The  slender 
I stems  throw  out  roots  at  intervals,  and 
I bear  a number  of  ovate  or  heart-shaped 
leaves  one  to  three  Inches  In  length,  while 
1 the  small  white  or  pink  flowers  are  disposed 
in  terminal  spikes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GEORGINA.  A name  given  by  Wlllde- 
now  to  the  genus  Dahlia,  but  not  generally 
adopted. 

GEOTHERMOMETER.  A thermometer 
constructed  especially  tor  determining  the 
temiierature  of  the  earth. 

GERANIACE.E.  (Crnnesbillt.'i  A natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons,  cha-  i 
racterlstic  of  LIndley's  geranlal  alliance  | 
of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  shrubs  ' 

' with  swollen  joints,  and  opposite  or  alter-  I 
I nate  leaves,  which  are  usually  palmately  ; 
1 veined  and  lobed,  often  stipulate.  Sepals  ' 
j flve  Imbricate,  one  of  them  sometimes  , 
spurred;  pet.als flve,  with  claws, contorted  : 
I In  bud  ; stamens  usually  ten,  united  by  ! 
I their  filaments,  some  occasionally  sterile;  j 
ovary  of  flve  bl-ovular  carpels  placed  round  i 
an  elongated  axis,  to  which  the  styles  ad- 
here. Kruit  formed  of  flve  one-seeded  car- 
pels, which  Anally  separate  from  the  base 
of  the  central  axis  or  beak,  and  curve  up- 
wards by  means  of  the  attached  styles  ; se^ 
exalbumlnous ; embryo  curved  and  doubled 
up,  with  plaited  cotyledons.  The  plants 
are  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  species  of  PeIrtrponiitTO  abound  , 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; those  of  Gera- 
nium and  Krndinm  are  chiefly  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, North  America,  and  Northern  Asia. 
They  have  astringent  and  aromatic  quali- 
ties, many  of  them  are  fragrant,  and  some  | 
have  a musky  odour.  They  are  sometimes  | 
tuberous,  and  the  tubers  are  eaten.  There  , 
are  numerous  hybrids  among  the  plants  j 
of  this  order,  and  it  la  not  easy  to  deter-  ] 
mine  the  exact  nuuilier  of  species,  but  [ 
about  MO  are  recorded.  Srodium,  Gera-  1 


amples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GERANIl'M.  Tlie  Cranesbills,  whose 
name  isderived  from  the  long  central  beak 
of  the  fruit,  form  a large  genus  of  the  Ge- 
raniaceer,  distinguished  by  having  regular 
flowers,  ten  stamens  with  the  fliaments 
united  at  the  base,  and  flve  car]>el8  each 
tipped  by  a long  glulirous  awn  ('he  per- 
sistent style),  which  becomes  recurved 
when  it  separates  from  the  central  axis, 
not  spirally  twisted  as  In  Erodinm.  They 
are  herbs,  very  rarely  undershnihs,  grow- 
ing in  all  temperate  climates,  having  stems  ' 
with  enlarged  joints  and  palmately  lobed  I 
cleft  or  divided  leaves,  the  lower  ones  | 
stalked,  the  upper  sessile.  The  one  or  two-  i 
flowered  peduncles  have  small  bracts  at 
the  base  of  the  pedicels,  and  the  flowers 
are  often  large  and  brightly  coloured.  Most 
of  the  species  are  astringent,  particularly 
the  North  AmerlcanG. moculnfumor  Alum- 
root, the  rhizome  of  which  is  used  In  its 
native  country  Instead  of  kino.  The  Tas- 
manian O.  purvi/tornm  Is  there  called  the 
Native  Carrot,  and  Its  tubers  used  as  food. 
There  are  about  a dozen  British  species. 
The  genus  Pelargonium,  to  which  belong 
the  popular  Geraniums  of  our  gardens.  Is 
distinguished  from  the  Cranesbills,  by  Its 
Irregular  flowers,  and  adherent  calyclne 
spur.  [J.  T.  S.j 

GERANITM,  INDIAN.  A term  used  by  ; 
perfumers  for  Andropogon  Eurdus.  — , [ 
NETTLE.  A popular  name  for  Coleus  fru- 
ticosus. 

GERANION.  (Fr.1  Geranium,  Including 
Pelargonium  and  Erodium. 

GERARDIA.  A genusof  .<>crophHlariocf(r, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
rarely  shrubby  at  the  base,  and  most  if  1 
not  all  the  species  probably  more  or  less  ' 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  or  the  upiior  ones 
alternate,  all  entire  or  very  rarely  cut. 
The  flowers,  sessile  or  pedicellate  In  the 
upiier  axils,  or  forming  short  terminal  ra-  | 
rentes,  are  usually  purple  or  pink,  and 
downy  outside.  The  calyx  Is  campanulate 
and  flve-toothed  ; the  corolla  obliquely  tu-  | 
bular  or  campanulate,  with  flve  broad  more  - 
or  less  spreading  lobes  ; the  stamens  four, 
didynamous,  not  longer  than  the  corolla,  | 
with  two-celled  anthers.  The  capsule  opens  ‘ 
locullcidally  In  two  valves,  and  contains 
numerous  small  seeds.  There  are  about  ; 
two  dozen  species  known,  natives  of  ' 
North  or  South  America,  and  most  of  them 
very  handsome.  All  attempts  to  cultivate 
them  have,  however,  failed.  The  dried  spe-  ' 
cimens  usually  turn  quite  black.  ; 

GERBE-D'OR.  (Fr.)  Bolidago  canaden- 
sis. 

GERBERA.  A gemis  of  that  group  of  1 
the  CoriiposiUe  called  Uutisiacea-,  In  which  | 
all  the  florets  arc  two-llpiied.  The  genus  ! 
Is  almost  entirely  African,  and  Is  repre- 
sented in  greatest  numbers  at  the  Cape.  ' 
Upwards  of  a dozen  species  are  known,  all  ] 
stemless  perennial  herbs, with  their  leaves  i 
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nsnally  clothed  beneath  with  white  cot- 
tony down ; EK>ine,  as  G.  atplmifolia,  have 
plnnatlfld  leaves,  calling  to  mind  the 
fronds  of  Aspleniitvi  Trichomanet,  but  the 
larger  proportion  have  the  leaves  oval  or 
oblong  and  entire.  The  flower-stalk  which 
rises  from  the  crown  l>ears  on  Its  apei  a 
single  large  flower-head  one  to  two  inches 
across,  the  ray  florets  In  which  are  yellow, 
purple,  or  blood  colour,  disposed  In  a single 
or  double  row,  and  containing  a pistil  only, 
while  the  disk  florets  are  usiully  yellow  and 
perfect.  The  achenes  are  cylindrical  or 
flattened,  smooth,  beaked,  and  crowned 
with  a pappus  of  two  or  more  series  of 
niugh  hairs.  The  name  Latiopus  is  by 
some  authors  given  to  those  species  which 
have  a double  row  of  ray  florets.  [A.  A.  B.] 

6EEMANDER.  Teucrium  Chamaidrya; 
also  a common  name  for  Che  genus  Teu- 
crium. — , WATER.  Teucrium  Seordium. 
— , WOOD.  Teucrium  Scorodemia, 

6ERMANDREE.  (Er.)  Teucrium.  — 
AQDATIQUE.  Teucrium  Seordium.  — 

I FBMELLE.  Teucrium  Botrpa.  — MARI- 
I TIME.  Teucrium  Marum.  — OFFIOI- 
I NALE.  Teucrium  Chamredrya.  — 8AU- 
VAGE.  Teucrium  Scarodonia. 

GERMAN  TINDER.  The  Soft  Amadou, 
Polyporue  fomentariua. 

GERMEN.  The  ovary. 

GERMINATION.  The  first  act  of  growth 
by  an  embryo  plant,  connected  with  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  extrication 
I of  carlmnlc  acid.  Germination  ceases 
when  the  latter  begins  to  be  decomposed. 

GERNOTTE.  (Bt.)  Bunium  BulbocaatOr 
num. 

GfiROFEE,  or  G15rOFLIER.  (Fr.) 
Caryophyllua  aromaticua. 

GERONTOGEOC8.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Old  World. 

GEROPOGON.  A genus  of  the  compo- 
site family  nearly  related  to  Tragopogon, 
and  consisting  of  an  annual  glabrous  herb 
of  Che  south  of  Europe,  having  simple 
stems,  subamplexicanl  entire  elongated 
leaves,  and  capitules  of  purplish  flowers 
solitary  at  the  thickened  ap«x  of  the  stem. 
It  differs  from  Tragopogon  in  having  hair- 
llke  scales  on  the  receptacle,  and  In  the 
nature  of  the  pappus.  [T.  M.] 

GERV.\0.  A Brazilian  name  lor  Staclii/- 
iarpha  Jamaicensia. 

GESNERACE/E.  I Oyrtandracece,  Didy- 
mocarpece,  Oesnerworta.)  A natural  order 
of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Lindley's  bignonlal  alliance  of  i>erigynous 
Exogens.  Herbs  or  shrubs  often  growing 
from  scaly  tubers,  with  wrinkled  usually 
opposite  leaves  and  showy  flowers ; calyx 
half-adherent  flve-parted  ; corolla  more  or 
less  Irregular,  flve-lobed ; stamens  two,  or 
four  and  didynamous  with  Che  rudiment 
of  a fifth,  the  anthers  often  combined. 
Ovary  one-celled,  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  glands  or  a ring.  Fruit  capsular  or 


I succulent,  one-celled,  with  parietal  placen- 
tas to  the  right  and  left  of  the  axis.  Na- 
tives of  various  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly 
the  warmer  regions  of  America  Tlie  suc- 
culent fruits  arc  occasionally  edible,  and 
some  of  the  species  yield  a dye.  The  leaves 
of  some  of  them  produce  buds  when  laid 
on  the  soli.  There  are  upwards  of  80  genera, 
and  nearly  300  species.  Geanera,  Glpxinia. 
Achtmenea,  Blreplocarpua,  and  Cyrtaudra 
furnish  examples.  [J.  H.  B.]  \ 

GESNERA.  The  typical  genus  of  Geane-  ( 
racers,  consisting  of  numerous  tropical 
8outh  American  species,  some  of  which 
are  amongst  the  most  lieautlful  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  cultivated  In  our  stoves. 

It  has,  like  some  other  genera  of  the  order,  ' 
been  much  broken  up  by  modem  botanists. 
Some  of  the  species  are  referred  to  a divi- 
sion called  Braehylomaleee,  in  which  there 
are  souamose  catkin-like  stolones,  as  in 
Achimenea ; others  to  the  Eugesnerea',  \ 
which  have  tuberous  rhizomes ; and  ; 
others  to  the  Rhytidophyllere,  which  are 
shmbby  or  subshrubby  in  habit.  In  the 
modern  restricted  fonn,  Oesnera  itself 
consists  of  plants  with  depressed  tubers,  ' 
a racemose  corj  mbose  or  panlclcd  inflores- 
cence, and  somewhat  two-lIpped  corollas, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  with  a , 
short  galea  or  upper  lip,  differing  In  the  | 
latter  particular  from  Dirciea,  another  of  1 
the  Eugeenereee,  in  which  the  upper  lip  is  i. 
very  much  elongated  and  fornicate.  The  ' 
flowers  have  also  from  two  to  five  con-  i 
splcnons  glands.  Of  the  live  groups  Into  > 
which  the  restricted  genus  is  divided,  the  j 
following  species  are  examples : G.  dia-  I 
color,  macroatac/iya,tuOeroaa,Sceplrum,  and  i 
punctata.  The  most  familiar  of  the  sepa-  I 
rated  genera  in  the  several  tribes  are  the  I 
following,  the  first  three  of  which  belong 
to  the  BracliylomatecB,  the  next  two  to  the 
^ Evgcrmcrccc,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Bhy- 
tidophyllcre : — 

Ncegelia  : with  a campanulate-cyllndrical  I 
corolla  tube,  inflated  beneath,  and  short 
subbilabiate  limb,  a flve-crenate  perigy- 
nous  glandular  ring,  and  a stomatomor- 
phous  stigma : ex.  G.  zebrina. 

Kiihleria : with  an  oblique  corolla  having 
a cylindrical  or  tumid  deflexed  tube,  and 
ringent  limb,  five  subequal  glands,  and  a 
blfld  stigma:  ex.  G.  Seemanni. 

Cryptoloma : with  a straight  corolla  tube, 
and  very  short  limb,  live  subequal  glands, 
and  a blfld  stigma : ex.  O.  hondenaia. 

Sechateineria  : with  a subbllablate  tubu- 
lar corolla,  two  largo  dorsal  glands  and 
three  smaller  ventral  ones,  and  a stomato- 
morphous  stigma : ex.  O.  allagophylla. 

Dircma : with  a gaping  tubular  corolla, 
theupper  Up  elongate-fornicate,  the  lower 
tmneate,  two  connate  dorsal  glands,  and  a 
stomatomorphous  stigma  : ex.  G.  bulboaa. 

Houttea : with  a long  corolla  tube,  and 
short  spreading  limb,  and  live  glands,  of 
which  the  dorsal  are  larger  and  connate  : 
ex.  G.  pardina. 

Mouaacmia : with  a shorter  sublnflated 
corolla  tube,  and  scarcely  spreading  limb, 
and  five  subequal  glands : ex.  G.  elongata. 
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i Herincquia : with  a very  long  slightly 
1 curved  corolla  tube,  and  straight  limb, 
and  a flre-lobed  toothed  ring  : ex.  6.  liba- 
neruit.  [T.  M.] 

OESN^RIE  BIZARRE.  (Fr.)  Tydaa 
picta. 

I (lESNERWORTS.  A name  proposed  by 
! LIndley  lor  the  Otsneracta. 

1 GESSE.  (Fr.)  Lathyrus.  — CiHICHE. 

I Lathyrus  Cicero.  — DE  PRES.  Lathyrus 
\ praUneis.  — GRANDE.  LatAyrus  lati- 
’ foliue.  — SADVAGE.  Lathyrus  tylveetrii. 

! — VELDE.  Lathyrus  hirsuttu. 

GE38ETTE.  (Fr.)  Lathyrus  Cicero. 

GETHTLLIS.  A small  genus  of  Cape 
Amaryllidaceer,  allied  to  Stembergia  and 
Oporanthus,  and  consisting  of  dwarf  bul- 
I hous  plants,  with  linear  leaves,  and  short 
one-flowered  flower-scapes.  The  perianth 
tube  is  long  cylindrical,  the  limb  of  six 
segments  regular  and  spreading ; the  sta- 
mens Insert^  In  the  month  of  the  tube, 
and  sometimes  by  superfluity  doubled  or 
trebled  or  multiplied  numerously,  with 
erect  anthers  ; and  the  style  connate  with 
the  perianth  tube,  free  and  exserted  at  top, 
with  a capitately  trigonous  stigma.  The 
capsule  is  berry-like  and  succulent,  and  Is 
I said  to  be  esculent.  G.  undulata  has  the 
I leaves  remarkably  waved  at  the  edge,  and 
ciliated  with  strong  bristles.  [T.  M.] 

GEUM.  A genus  of  perennial  Rosacea. 
deriving  its  generic  name  from  the  Greek 
word  geuo,  which  slgniflesto  have  an  agree- 
able taste,  on  account  of  the  slightly  aro- 
matic flavour  of  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
species.  The  main  characters  of  the  genus 
reside  in  the  calyx,  whose  limbisflve-cleft, 
with  live  little  bracts  on  the  exterior,  and 
In  the  carpels  which  are  dry  with  hardened 
hooked  styles  forming  collectively  a kind 
of  burr.  Two  siiecles  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, G.  urbanum  and  rivate.  The  former, 
known  as  Avens  or  Herb  Bennett,  has  an 
erect  slightly  branched  stem ; the  lower 
leaves  deeply  divided  In  a pinnate  manner, 
with  a large  terminal  lobe,  the  side  lubes 
in  pairs,  some  of  them  much  smaller  than 
the  rest ; the  flowers  yellow,  with  small 
spreading  petals.  The  mot  of  this  plant, 
called  by  the  old  herbalists  Clove-root, 
radix  caryophyllata,  has  an  aromatic  dove- 
like  odour,  and,  as  It  possesses  astringent 
properties,  it  has  l>een  used  In  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,lntermlttent  fevers,  4c.  It  was 
formerly  put  Into  ale  to  give  It  a dove- 
like  Savour  and  prevent  it  turning  sour, 
and  has  been  recommended  to  be  chewed 
when  the  breath  is  foul.  The  Water-avens, 
G.  rivate,  has  the  leaves  more  hairy,  the 
flowers  much  larger,  drooping,  and  of  a 
dull  purple  colour,  and  the  head  of  fruits 
separated  from  the  calyx  by  a short  stalk. 
This  plant  is  frequently  found  in  a pro- 
lifled  state,  that  is,  with  a branch  or  a 
second  flower  In  the  centre  of  the  original 
one.  Other  species  of  this  genus  are 
widely  diffused  over  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  O.  canadense 
Is  found  In  Canada  and  the  United  States, 


where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Choco- 
late or  Blood  root,  and  is  used  as  a mild 
tonic.  Several  species  are  cultivated  in 
this  country : among  the  handsomest  Is  O. 
cocemeum,  with  scarlet  flowers.  [H.  T.  M.] 

GEVIN.  (Fr.)  Quadria. 

GHEKOOL,  or  GHET-KOL.  An  Indian 
name  for  the  acrid  tubers  of  Typhouium 
trilobalum. 

GHETCHOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Apo- 
nogettyn  numoslachyi'n,  the  tubers  of  which 
are  used  like  potatus. 

GIBBER.  A pouch-Ilke  enlargement  of 
the  base  of  a calyx,  corolla,  4c. 

GIBBEROSE,  GIBBOUS,  or  GIBBOSE. 
Mure  convex  or  tumid  In  one  place  than 
another. 

GIESEKIA.  A genus  of  Phytclaceaeeir, 
containing  tropical  or  subtropical  annual 
herbs  from  Asia  and  Africa,  with  prostrate 
dichotomous  stems,  linear-oblong  or  sm- 
thulate  entire  fleshy  leaves,  rough  with 
subcutaneous  glands,  and  small  greenish 
flowers,  often  becoming  purple,  in  small 
umbellate  or  contracted  cymes  opposite 
the  leaves.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  to 
live  rough  utricles.  The  name  Is  sometimes 
written  Oisekia.  [J.  T.  S.] 

GIE.SLERIA.  A gesneraceous  plant  of 
herbaceous  habit,  now  Included  In  TycUea. 

GIGARTINA.  A genus  of  the  large  natu- 
ral order  of  rose-six>red  Alga,  call^  Oryp- 
tonemiacecr.  The  capsules,  which  are  glo- 
bose and  external,  contain  several  round- 
ish masses  of  spores ; the  frond  Is  flat  or 
cylindrical  and  mostly  branched,  composed 
of  Innumerable  longitudinal  and  horizon- 
tal threads  in  a Arm  pellucid  jelly ; and  the 
tetraspores  are  collected  In  little  heaps  or 
sort.  The  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
Iridaa  and  Chondrus.  Many  of  the  species 
are  covered  with  projecting  tubercular  or 
spine-shaped  processes,  so  as  to  make  the 
frond  rough  like  a rasp.  G.  mamillosa  is 
often  found  amongst  carageen.  G.  tmeiosa, 
the  Jelly-plant  of  the  Australian  coU)nists, 
Is  now  referred  to  Eucheuma.  CM.  J.  B.j 

GIGOT.  (Fr.)  Iris  fatidissima. 

GILIA.  A genus  of  pretty  American 
Polemoniacece.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped 
flve-cleft ; the  corolla  funnel-shaped  or  ap- 
proaching to  bell-shaped  ; the  stamens  five  ' 
In  number,  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the 
corolla : and  each  cell  of  the  capsule  con-  ^ 
tains  several  angular  seeds.  The  species 
have  been  distributed  Into  several  sub-  , 
genera,  of  which  the  most  familiar  are : ! 
Ipomnpeis,  represented  by  G .cormopifolia  ; j 
Leptoeiphon,  by  G.  androsacea ; Dianthoides,  ' 
by  O.  dianthoides,  or,  as  it  Is  also  called, 
Fenxlia  dianthi/lora ; LepUniactylon,  by  G.  c<v 
U/omica ; and  Eugilia,  of  which  G.  tricolor,  I 
achillea/otia,  and  capitata  are  well-known  ^ 
Illustrations.  Most  of  them  are  pretty 
garden  flowers,  the  different  groups  being 
for  the  nii«t  part  regarded  as  distinct 
families  by  cultivators.  O.  eoronopi/oRa, 
elegans,  and  aggrsgata,  known  In  gardens  i 
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M gpecleg  of  Ipomopsit,  are  bfcnnials ; the 
LeptodactyUms  are  perennials;  and  the 
rest  are  mostly  annuals.  [C.  A.  J.] 

GILIBERTIA.  A genus  of  Ivyworts, 
characterised  by  having  the  corolla  with 
Are  to  ten  petals ; gtamens  flve  to  ten, 
attached  to  the  petals  and  alternate  with 
them  ; style  short,  ending  In  flve  to  ten 
stigmas,  which  are  at  flrst  erect,  and  then 
spreading.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour 
of  J.  E.  Glllbert,  a French  botanist.  The 
only  species  Is  a small  shrub  of  Peru, 
having  alternate  oblong  acute  leaves, 
slightly  toothed;  and  flowers  in  terminal 
compound  umbels.  [G.  D.] 

GILL,  or  GELL.  Nepeta  Olechoma. 

GILLENIA.  A genus  of  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  belonging  to  the  Rosacem 
and  allied  to  Spircea,  from  which,  however. 
It  Is  well  distinguished  by  Its  funnel- 
shaped  calyx,  very  short  stamens,  and  flve 
carpels  combined  Into  a flve-celled  cap- 
sule, with  two  seeds  In  each  cell.  The 
leaves  are  temate,  with  stalked  serrated 
leaflets  ; the  flowers  whitish  or  red,  axillary 
and  terminal,  on  long  flower-stalks.  The 
roots  are  medicinal,  itossessing  In  a mild 
degree  the  properties  of  Ipecacuanha.  Two 
species  only  are  described  by  botanists, 
both  natives  of  North  America : O.  tri- 
foliata,  distinguished  by  Its  very  narrow 
pointed  stipules;  and  G.  stipulacea,  the  i 
stipules  of  which  are  large,  ovate  and 
deeply  cut,  [0.  A.  J.] 

GILLIE3IACE.£.  (GUlietiadt.)  A natu- 
ral order  of  hypogynous  monocotyledons  ! 
belonging  to  Lindley's  lillal  alliance  of  I 
Endogens.  Bulbous  plants,  with  grass-  | 
like  leaves,  and  umbellate  flowers  enclosed 
in  a spathe.  Perianth  of  two  portions,  the 
outer  petalold  and  herbaceous,  six-leaved, 
the  Inner  minute  often  flve-toothed;  sta- 
mens six,  three  sometimes  sterile.  Capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  many-seeded, 
opening  in  a locullcldal  manner ; covering  , 
of  seed  black  and  brittle ; embryo  curved ; 
albumen  fleshy.  Natives  of  Chill.  The  ge- 
nera are  Gillieitia  and  Miertia,  comprising 
about  half  a dozen  species.  CJ.  H.  B.] 

GILLIESI  A.  A genus  of  Chilian  bulbous 
herbs,  belonging  to  Gillietiacea.  They 
have  linear  flaccid  root-leaves,  and  sul>- 
decumbent  scapes,  the  flowers  cermious, 
greenish.  Inconspicuous,  In  an  umbel  with 
two  leaf-like  bracts  at  the  base.  The  exte- 
rior Involucre  Is  flve-leaved,  with  the  two 
lateral  Interior  ones  much  smaller  than 
the  others;  the  interior  Involucre  many- 1 
leaved,  surrounding  a slIpper-Ilke perianth  j 
lobe ; the  stamens  are  united  into  a cup, 
the  three  posterior  ones  sterile.  [J.  T.  8.]  | 

GILLIFLOWER.  A name  corrupted 
from  the  French  Glroflee:  also  written  Gil-  [ 
loflower  and  Gillyflower,  and  further  cor-  i 
rupted  into  July-flower ; that  of  the  old  wrl- 1 
ters  wasfManlAu#  Caryophpllm,  of  the  mo- 
dems, Matthiota.  — , CLOVE.  Dianlhut  [ 
CaryophpUu*.  — , HARSH.  Lpehnia  Flog 
euculi.  — , QUEEiPH  Betperit  matronaliM.  j 


— , ROGUE’S.  Besperia  matronalis.  — , SEA. 
Armsrio  vulgaris.  — , STOCK.  Matthiola 
incana,  annua,  — , WALL.  Cheiran- 
thus  Cheiri.  — , WATER.  Bottonia  paluS’ 
Ms.  — , WINTER,  Besperis  matronalis. 

GILLS.  The  lamellSB  or  plates  growing 
perpendicularly  from  the  cap  or  plleus  of 
an  agaric. 

GILVUS.  Dull  yellow,  with  a mixture 
of  grey  and  red. 

GINGELLY  OIL.  The  oil  of  Sesamum 
orientals. 

GINGEMBRE.  (Fr.)  Zingiber. 

GINGER-GRASS  OIL.  An  essential  oil 
obtained  from  Andropogon  Nardus. 

GINGER.  Zingiber  offleiHole.  The  ginger 
of  the  shops  is  the  dried  rhizomes  of  this 
plant ; black  or  East  Indian  ginger  Is  the 
unscraped  rhizome  prepared  by  scalding  ; 
white  or  Jamaica  Is  the  scraped  rhizome 
dried  in  the  sun.  — , AMADA.  Curcuma 
Amada.  — , EGYITIAN.  Colocasia  eseu- 
lento.  —.INDIAN.  Asarum  canadense. 
— , MANGO.  Curcuma  Amada.  RED. 
The  same  as  East  Indian  ginger.  —.WILD. 
Asarum  canadense.  — , WOOD.  An  old 
name  for  Anemone  ranunculoides. 

GINGERBREAD-TREE.  The  Doom 
Palm,  Bypheene  thebaica ; also  Parinarium 
macrophyllum. 

GINGER  WORTS.  A popular  name  for 
the  Zingiberaceai. 

OINGILIE  OIL.  The  Oil  of  Sesamum 
orientals. 

GINGO,  or  GINKGO.  The  aboriginal  i 
Japanese  name  of  Salisburia  adianti/olia.  | 

GINSEN.  (Fr.)  Panax.  ! 

GINSENG.  The  root  of  one  or  more  , 
species  of  Panax.  It  Is  also  called  Gin-  i 
schen.  Pereira  gives  P.  quinque/olium  as  ! 
American  Ginseng,  and  P.  Schinseng  as 
Asiatic  Ginseng. 

GIPSYWORT.  Lyeopus  europteus. 

GIRANDOLE.  (Fr.)  Coburgia. 

GIRARDINIA.  A genus  belonging  to  a | 
small  group  of  the  nettle  family,  charac-  | 
terlsed  by  Its  stinging  properties.  From  i 
Vrtica  itself  it  diifers  In  having  alternate  I 
instead  of  opposite  leaves,  and  from  other  | 
allies  In  the  calyx  of  the  fertile  flowers  I 
being  twoparted,  one  of  the  segments  { 
being  much  tlie  larger  and  three-toothed,  I 
the  other  small,  linear,  or  sometimes  abor-  i 
tive.  The  species,  three  of  which  are  East 
African  and  three  East  Indian,  are  tall  | 
annual  or  perennial  herbs.baving  all  their  i 
parts  clothed  with  lung  and  sharp  white 
stinging  hairs.  The  stalked  leaves,  which 
are  accompanied  by  large  stipules,  are  ' 
sometimes  nearly  a foot  in  length,  variously  | 
lobedand  coarsely  toothed,  some  like  those 
of  the  hemp,  others  like  those  of  the  maple  : 
In  form.  The  small  green  flowers,  like 
those  of  a nettle,  are  unisexual ; the  males 
In  racemes  and  the  females  In  compact 
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rvmes  densely  clothed  with  stinging  hairs.  | i 
O.  heterophylla,  one  of  the  commonest  i i 
Himalayan  species,  has  three  to  seven  lol^ 
leaves,  five  Inches  to  a foot  long.  Dr.  | 
Hooker,  in  his  llimaXayan  Journals,  al-  ‘ 
luding  to  this  plant,  says  : ‘ The  quantity  i 
of  gigantic  nettles  growing  on  the  border  ; . 
of  maize  fields  was  quite  wonderful  j their 
long  white  stings  look  most  formidable,  , 

hut,  thongh  they  stlngpowerfully, the  pain  1 

only  lasts  half  an  hour  or  so.  According  | 
to  the  same  authority,  a sort  of  cloth,  and  ] 
also  a sort  of  cordage,  are  made  from  nbre  j 
furnished  by  the  stems  of  this  plant  In  | 
Sikkim.  In  Southern  India,  the  stems  of 
G.  Leschenuultiana,  which  is  closely  allied  I i 
to  the  preceding,  yield  a good  silken  fibre  | 
which  Is  made  Into  thread.  The  process  I 
of  separation,  in  some  places.  Is  performed  j 
by  boiling  the  stems;  in  others,  by  steep- 
ing them  in  water  for  twelve  days  or  so,  | 
when  the  outer  orflbrous  porttonis  readily 
removed,  and  afterwards  siiun  into  a beau- 
tiful soft  thread.  The  fibre  exists  In  large 
proportions,  and  the  tow  bears  great  re- 
semblance to  sheep's  wool.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GIRAUMONT.  (Fr.l  Cucurbita  Pepo. 
The  seeds  of  some  cucurbltaccous  plant,  ■ 
bearing  the  name  of  Giraumont  seeds,  are 
used  to  destroy  tape-wonn. 

GIREODDIA.  A genus  of  Begoniacea, 
named  after  M.  GIreoud,  a Berlin  horticul- 
turist. Flowers  monoecious : the  staminate 

ones  with  two  obovate  petals,  numerous 
stamens  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  oblong 
anthers  opening  laterally ; the  pistillate 
ones  with  two  petals,  a trigonal  Inferior 
three-celled  ovary  which  is  unequally 
winged,  and  crescentic  stigmas  surrounded 
at  the  margin  by  a papillose  band.  The 
capsule  Is  triquetrous  and  top-shaped,  open- 
ing by  curved  chinks  at  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  They  are  fleshy  undershrubs,  erect  | 
or  creeping,  found  In  Central  America  and 
In  Mexico,  and  have  usually  entire  lobed 
leaves  with  long  petioles  and  large  sti- 
pules. The  flowers  are  In  axillary  dichoto- 
mous cymes.  There  are  about  thirty  sp^ 
cies,  all  of  which  were  formerly  Included 
In  Begonia.  W- 

GIROFLfiE.  (Pr.l  Clieiranthus.  — DES 
JARDIN3.  ifntihiola  incana.  — DE 
MAHOX.  Ualcohnia  maritima.  DE 

MlIRAILLE.  Cheirnnthus  Cheiri.  — 
JAIJNATRE.  Cheiranthm  ochroleucus.  — 
JACNE.  Cheiranthus  Cheiri.  — QITA- 
RANTAINE.  Malihiola  annua.  — VIO- 
LETTB.  Cheiranthus  Cheiri. 

GIROPLIER,  or  G.  AROMATIQCE.  (Pr.) 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus. 

GIROLLES.  (Fr.)  Siam  Sisarum. 

GIRO.SELLE.  (Fr.)  Dodecatheon. 

GITH.  The  Corn  Cockle,  Agrostemma 
GUhago. 

GITHAGIXECS.  Grecnlsh-red. 

GITHAGO.  The  ntme  of  one  of  the 
groups  Included  in  Lychnis,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  Agrostemma  GUhago  of  Lln- 


I naeus.  The  lamina  of  the  petals  Is  entire 
and  without  appendages.  [T.  M.] 


GITHOPSia  A genus  of  Camnonufoce®, 

! nearly  allied  to  SpecularUi,  but  differing  In 
; the  narrow-campanulate,  not  rotate,  co- 
rolla, In  the  filaments  without  hairs,  and 
In  the  capsule  opening  In  terminal  pores. 

‘ It  comprises  two  Californian  annuals,  with 
j small  blue  flowers,  scarcely  showing  be- 
tween the  long  segments  of  the  calyx. 

I GLABER,  GLABRATE,  GLABROUS. 

^ Smooth ; having  no  hairs. 

I GLACIALE.  (Fr.)  Mesembryanthemum 
\ crystallimim. 

I GLADDON,  GLADE5T,  or  GLADER.  Iris 
fcaidissima, 

\ GL  ADI  ATE.  Sword-shaped;  the  same 
' as  Enslform. 

GLADIOLE,  WATER.  Buiomus  umbel- 
lattis. 

GLADIOLUS.  An  extensive  and  very 
beautiful  genua  of  Iridaceoe,  found  spa- 
' rlngly  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and 
I i In  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  much 
more  abundantly  In  South  Africa.  They 
form  fleshy  corms,  from  which  grow  the 
1 erect  stems,  terminating  In  a spike  of 

■ flowers  of  greater  or  less  length,  the  leaves 
> being  distichous  and  equitant,  and  either 
I narrow  and  grass-llke  or  rush-llke,  or 
f broader  and  sword-shaped.  The  flowers 
: consist  of  an  Irregular  perianth,  with  a 
r terete  tube,  and  six-parted  bilabiate  Umb ; 

’ three  stamens  Inserted  In  the  tube ; and 
1 an  obtusely  three-cornered  three-celled 
s ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules  In  seve- 

■ ral  rows  In  the  central  angle  of  the  cells. 

3 The  ovary  1s  crowned  by  a flllform  style, 
t I with  three  petalold  stigmas.  There  Is  great 
1 I variety  amongst  the  species,  not  only  In 
I aspect,  but  also  in  size,  and  In  the  form 
i-  of  the  flowers.  Certain  of  them,  chiefly 
►-  G.  natalensis,  fioribundus,  and  cardinalis, 
1-  have,  by  cross-breeding  and  continued 
i seeding,  yielded  a race  of  half-hardy  so- 

called  bulbs,  which  rank  amongst  the  most 
ornamental  of  our  popular  garden  flowers, 
3 and  of  which  new  varieties  are  raised  an- 
p nually  In  large  quantities.  These  are  all 
_ stately  plants,  growing  from  three  to  six 
feet  In  height,  and  producing  long  spikes 
of  large  blossoms  of  the  most  varied  and 
L striking  colours.  The  European  species 
^ are  hardy  garden  flowers  In  favourable 
situations.  CT.  M.] 

GLADWYN.  Iris  foetidissima. 
GLAIVANE.  (Fr.)  Xiphidium. 

GLAND  DE  TERRE.  (Fr.)  Lothyrus 
tuberosus. 

GLANDACEUS.  Tellowlsh-brown,  the 
colour  of  an  acorn. 

GLANDS.  GLANDULES.  WarMlke 
ie  swellings  found  on  the  surface  of  plants, 
•e-  or  at  one  end  of  their  hairs.  They  are  ex- 
n-  tremely  various  In  form. 
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GLANDtri.OSE,  GLAK  DU  LI  FERGUS. 
Bearing  glands. 

GLANDULOSO-SERRATE.  Having ser- 
raturcs  tipped  b.v  glands. 

GLANDULAR.  Covered  with  lialrs bear- 
ing glands  npon  their  tips ; as  the  fruit  of 
ruses,  the  pods  of  Adenocarptts,  iSce. 

GLAN3.  An  Inferior  fruit,  onc-eclled  by 
alH>rtlon,  not  dehlseing,  containing  one  or 
two  seeds,  and  seated  In  a cupule ; as  In  the 
acorn. 

GLAPHYRIA.  A genus  of  myrtaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Malayan  Islands,  iIcc. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  Is  flve-lohed  ; petals 
five ; fruit  succulent,  with  live  many-seeded 
rompartinenls.*  G.  nitida  Is  called  by  the 
Malays  the  Tree  of  Long  Life,  prolwbly  be- 
cause it  is  enabled  to  grow  at  greater  ele- 
vations than  other  forest  trees.  The  leaves 
are  used  as  a substitute  for  tea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GLAREOSE.  Growing  In  gravelly  places. 

GLASSWORT.  Saliromin.  — , PRICKLY. 
Saltola  Kali.  — , WHITE.  Suceda  mari- 
tima. 

GLAUCESCENT.  Dull  green,  passing 
Into  greyish-blue. 

GLAUCIUM.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Papneenieetr,  well 
marked  by  their  very  long  pod-like  two- 
valved  and  two-celled  capsule.  The  Yellow 
Horn  Poppy,  O.  lutenm.  Is  a common  plant 
on  the  sandy  sea-shore  of  Europe  and  some 
parts  of  North  America,  where  It  may  bo 
detected  even  In  winter  by  Its  large,rough, 
deeply-cut  leaves  of  a decided  glaucous  hue. 
In  summer  It  attains  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and  Is  made  conspicuous  not  only 
by  the  white  hue  of  Its  foliage,  but  by  Its 
large  flowers  of  four  delicate  pale-yellow 
petals,  which  last  only  for  a day,  and  are 
succeeded  by  very  long  curved  pods,  which 
are  rough  with  tubercles.  O.  phwniceum, 
a smaller  species,  with  scarlet  fl<iwers,  and 
a black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Is 
said  to  hare  been  found  in  Engl.and,  but  la 
not  considered  a native.  Several  other 
species,  with  yellow  or  scarlet  flowers,  are 
cultivated,  and  are  considered  ornamental 
plants  ; they  arc  either  annual  or  biennial, 
and  abound  In  a copper-coloured  acrid 
juice,  which  la  said  to  he  poisonous  and 
to  occasion  madness.  Uennan,  GelUinile 
BChblkraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

GLAUCOUS.  Covered  with  a One  bloom, 
like  the  plum  or  the  cabbage-leaf. 

GL.\UX.  A pretty  little  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, belonging  to  the  PrimHlncc(f.  The 
flower  Is  destitute  of  a corolla,  but  the  bell- 
shaped  calyx  Is  coloured  and  fiviHobed ; 
the  capsule  Is  globose,  flve-valved,  and 
contains  about  live  seeds.  G.  maritima, 
the  only  species,  grows  abundantly  on  most 
parts  of  the  sea-coast,  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  In  salt  marshes.  The  roots, 
which  creep  extensively,  arc  composed  of 
long  zigzag  fibres,  and  send  up  numerous 
matted  stems, four  to  five  Inches  high, and 
densely  clothed  with  oblong  fleshy  smooth 


entire  leaves,  which  are  pale  underneath 
and  salt  to  the  taste.  The  flesh-coloured 
Mowers  are  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  and  ax- 
illary. The  glaucous  hue  of  the  leaves 
suOIciently  accounts  for  the  systematic 
name ; but  whence  It  derived  one  of  Its 
English  names,  I5ca  Milkwort,  Is  not  so 
plain.  Another  name,  which  Is  appropri- 
ate enough,  is  Black  Saltwort.  Kreneh, 
Glance ; German,  Milchkraut  [C.  A.  J.j 

GLAYEUL.  iPr.l  Gladiolat  cmnmunis. 
— PUANT.  Irie  fatlidixaima. 

GLEBA,  GLKBULA.  The  peridluni  or 
the  Meshy  part  of  certain  fungals. 

GLEBUL.E  ladj.  GLEBULOSEl.  Little 
roundish  elevations  of  the  lhallus  of  li- 
chens ; also  the  spores  of  certain  fungals. 

GLEOHOMA.  The  Llnnsean  generic 
name  of  Xrpeia  Glcchoma  and  other  allied 
species  of  Sepeln.  G.  hederacca.  Ground 
Ivy,  is  a well-known  trailing  herbaceous 
plant,  with  kidney-shaped  crenatc  leaves 
and  violet-purple  flowers;  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  its  supposed  medicliial  vir- 
tues. Its  leaves  are  slightly  bitter  and 
aromatic,  on  which  account  It  was  used  to 
give  a flavour  to  ale  : hence  Its  old  names 
Ale-hoof  and  Tnn-hoof.  The  juice  was 
recommended  to  be  dropped  into  the  ears 
to  cure  singing  in  that  organ  : mixed  with 
wine,  and  dropped  Into  the  eyes.  It  was 
supposed  to  cure  Inflammation ; taken  as 
snuff.  It  was  a speclllc  for  a hcad-aclie ; and 
an  extract  or  decoction,  mixed  with  honey 
or  sugar-candy,  was  a favourite  remedy  in 
complaints  of  the  chest.  Village  herbalists 
still  hold  it  In  repute,  and  use  It,  when 
dried, as  a substitute  for  tea.  Gerarde  enu- 
merates among  Its  other  virtues,  that, 
‘boiled  In  mutton-broth,  it  helpeth  weake 
and  aking  backs;'  a prescription  which 
many  modem  physicians  would  no  douljt 
endorse.  If  administered  with  the  same 
accompaniment.  French,  Terrete : German, 
Gundelreben.  [C.  A.J.] 

GLECHON.  A genus  of  plants  of  the 
labiate  order,  distinguished  by  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  being  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; 
the  two  lower  stamens  only  present  and  fer- 
tile ; and  the  style  bifld  at  the  apex,  the  up- 
per lobe  very  short,  the  lower  long  and  com- 
pressed. The  species  are  Brazilian  shrubs 
of  humble  growth,  having  the  leaves 
usually  small,  the  flowers  In  gr<iups  vary- 
ing from  two  to  six,  and  red,  blue,  or  yel- 
lowish In  colour.  [G.  D.] 

GLEDITSCHIA.  A small  genus  of  thorny 
leguminous  trees, Inhabiting  various  parts 
of  North  America  and  China.  They  have 
once  or  twice  pinnated  leaves,  and  small 
dense  spikes  of  Inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers,  some  of  which  are  perfect,  while 
others  are  of  one  sex  only.  The  pod  is  flat, 
and  contains  either  one  nr  several  flat 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a sweet  pulpy  sub- 
stance, and  separated  from  each  other  by 
transverse  divisions.  The  three-thomed 
Acacia,  or  Honey-locust  tree,  G.  triacanthos, 
is  a native  of  the  United  States,  and  Is 
commonly  cultivated,  Imtb  there  and  in 
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this  conntTT,  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  I 

SrowB  from  flfty  to  eighty  feet  high,  send-  1 
ig  forth  largo  spreading  branches,  and  i 
while  young  both  stem  and  branches  are 
formidably  armed  with  stout,  usually  tri- 
ple, thorns,  tapering  to  very  sharp  points;  1 
but  as  the  tree  Increases  in  size  these 
thorns  are  principally  conflned  to  the 
smaller  branches.  In  the  autumn  the  trees 
bear  numerous  long  thin  and  Hat  pendu- 
lous pods,  which  are  usually  curved  and  I 
often  twisted,  and  have  been  compared  j 
to  ‘ large  apple-parings,  pendent  from  the 
branches.’  They  are  sometimes  as  much  ! 
as  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  contain 
numerous  seeds,  enveloped  in  a sweet  pulpy  I 
substance,  from  which  a kind  of  sugar 
is  said  to  have  been  extracted.  The  wood 
Is  coarse-grained,  very  hard,  and  splits 
easily,  but  is  not  much  employed  except 
for  fences  and  similar  purposes.  O.  mmo- 
fi/terviOt  the  Water-locust  of  the  Southern 
United  sutes,  is  a very  large  tree,  closely 
resembling  the  last  In  general  appearance, 
but  its  flat  pods  are  small  and  nearly  oval, 
and  contain  only  one  seed.  tA.  S.] 

GLEICHENIACE.S.  A group  or  sub- 
onier  of  Ferns,  remarkably  distinct  in  as- 
pect from  other  ferns.  They  belong  to  the 
long  aeries  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
spore-cases  having  a jointed  ring,  and 
bursting  irregularly  instead  of  lielng  val- 
vate  ; but  the  simre-cases  arc  sessile,  and 
the  ring  is  more  or  less  strictly  horizontal, 
and  consequently  the  Assure  made  by  their 
bursting  takes  a vertical  instead  of  the 
more  usual  horizontal  direction.  The  ad- 
ditional features  of  rigid  opaque  fronds 
aiid  oligocarpous  dorsal  sorl  complete  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  group,  of  which 
Gleichenia  Is  the  principal  genus.  [T.  M.] 

GLETCHENIA.  A genus  of  polypodia- 
ceoiis  Ferns,  typical  of  toe  tribe  Oleichc- 
ninem.  They  are  furnished  with  creeping 
rhizomes,  rigid  usually  often  repeatedly 
dichotomously  forked  fronds,  with  the 
ultimate  branches  pinnatifld,  and  either 
bearing  small  rounded  or  ovate  segments, 
or  larger  linear  ones  resembling  the  teeth 
of  a comb.  The  sort  are  naked,  sometimes 
placed  in  a hollow  space,  oligocarpous, 
that  is,  consisting  of  but  few  si>ore-casea, 
the  number  varying  from  two  to  four  in 
one  group,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
another.  The  latter  series,  which  agrees 
with  that  having  the  linear  segments, 
forms  the  group  ifertenaia,  which  some 
pteridologists  regard  as  a distinct  genus. 
There  are  many  species  scattered  widely 
in  the  tropics  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  extending  to  Chill  and  the 
Australasian  region.  [T.  M.] 

GLI.  An  intoxicating  liquor  prepared 
hy  the  Hottentots  from  Lichtenatemia 
pyrethrifolia. 

GLIDE  WORT.  Oaleapaia  Tetrdhit. 
GLINUS.  A genua  usually  referred  to  Jfe- 
aemhryacea,  but  considered  by  A.  Richard, 
Endllcher,  atid  others,  as  belonging  to  the 
CaryophylUicete,  tribe  MoUuQineea*  They  are 


annual  prostrate  branched  herbs,  rarely 
uiidershrubs,  growing  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tnjjiical  regions,  a single  species  occurring 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  Leaves  alternate 
or  falsely  vertlelllate ; flowers  inconspicu- 
ous, with  a flvc-cleft  calyx;  the  corolla 
absent,  or  with  numerous  very  narrow 
strap-shaped  petals,  and  three  to  twenty 
stamens.  [J.  T.  R] 

GLOBB.A.  A genus  of  tropical  Asiatic 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Zingi- 
beraceoe,  and  having  a terminal  loosely- 
cluster^  inflorescence,  tlie  flowers  of 
which  have  a three-cleft  tubular  calyx ; a 
I corolla  with  a slender  tube  andasix-itarteu 
I limb,  the  three  outer  divisions  equal,  and 
! two  of  the  inner  ones  narrow  or  very 
small,  while  the  remaining  one,  or  lip,  is 
large,  undivided,  and  partly  united  with 
' the  Hlament  In  a tubular  manner.  The 
ovary  la  one-celled.  They  are  handsome 
plants,  with  singular-looking  yellow  or 
pinkish  flowers ; some  of  them  grown  in 
this  country  as  stove  plants.  The  fruit  of 
O.  uviformia  Is  said  to  be  edible.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GLOBE-FLOWER.  TrolUus  ; also  Gam- 
phrena  globosa. 

GLOBOSE.  Forming  nearly  a true  sphere. 

GLOBULAIRE.  (Fr.)  Qlobtdariavulgarit, 

GLOBULARIACE.E.  A natural  order 
of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to 
Lindley's  echlal  alliance  of  [icrlgynnus 
Exogens.  Llndley  unites  Selapinaceo!  with 
this  order.but  De  Candolle  separates  them. 

' A small  group  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
, plants  with  alternate  exstlpUlate  smooth 
leaves,  and  capitate  flowers  surrounded  by 
an  Involucre.  Calyx  flve-dlvided  with  quln- 
cuncial  a-stlvatlon ; corolla  tubular,  lipped, 
flvc-Iol)ed  ; stamens  four.  Inserted  Into  the 
upi«r  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the 
anther  lajcoraing  one-celled,  and  opening 
I by  a single  lon^tudlnal  silt.  Ovary  free, 
one-celled:  ovule  one,  pendulous  anatro- 
pal.  Fnilt  an  achene,  enclosed  by  the 
calyx  : seed  with  fleshy  albumen  ; embryo 
with  a superior  radicle.  Natives  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  nearest 
Europe.  There  are  but  few  species,  dis- 
tributed In  the  genera  Carradoria  and 
Globularia.  W-  H.  K] 

GLOBULARIA.  A genus  containing 
■ a few  species  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  under- 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They  have 
alternate  entire  spathulatc  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers collected  upon  a common  receptacle, 
and  surrounded  by  a many-leaved  Involn- 
j ere.  The  calyx  Is  unequally  flve-cleft ; the 
corolla  tubular,  with  the  limb  two-lipped, 
' the  upi>er  lip  bipartite  and  smaller  than 
the  lower,  which  is  trifld ; and  there  are 
four  stamens,  inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
corolla  tube.  The  ovary  is  composed  of  a 
single  carpel,  and  contains  a single  pen- 
dulous anatropal  ovule.  This  genus  differs 
from  the  Setaginaeefe,  In  having  the  ovary 
I formed  of  a single  carpel,  as  well  as  in  its 
' habit.  In  both  of  which  respects  It  agrees 
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with  Dipsacncere,  but  the  plants  of  this 
order  have  an  inferior  ovary.  [W.  C.] 

GLOBULEA.  Succulent  plants,  natives 
of  the  Cape,  with  flat  or  sickle-shaped  I 
leaves,  arraneed  In  a rosette.  The  flowers  j 
are  small,  arranged  In  dense  clusters,  and 
have  live  petals  bent  Inwards,  each  of  them 
tipped  with  a little  globule  of  waxy  matter, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genua,  which  ! 
differs  little  from  Orasaula,  save  in  the' 
direction  of  the  petals.  Several  kinds  are 
in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GLOB0LINE.  Elementary  cells;  starch 
graiua 

GLOBFliFS.  A kind  of  perltheclum  oc- 1 
currlng  among  fungals;  the  antheridlum  j 
of  Cltara',  also,  a round  deciduous  shield, 
found  in  such  lichens  as  Itidium,  formed 
of  the  thallus,  and  leaving  a bole  where  it 
falls  off.  I 

GLOCHIDION.  A genus  of  the  spurge- 
wort  family,  comprising  upwards  of  fifty 
species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  for  the 
most  part  found  In  India,  a few  e.vteodlng 
eastward  to  Japan ; others  occurring  in  i 
tropical  Australlaand  theadjacent  Islands, 
and  three  being  natives  of  West  Africa.  ! 
Prom  Phyllanthus,  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied,  they  differ  in  the  flowers  being  de- 
stitute of  a glandular  disk,  and  generally  in  | 
the  more  numerous  cells  of  the  ovary.  | 
Their  alternate  leaves  are  often  arranged 
in  a distichous  manner;  the  blades  of 
some  of  them  have  a metallic  lustre,  while 
others  are  clothed  with  soft  short  down. 
Their  inconspicuous  yellow  or  green  flowers 
are  male  and  female  on  the  same  plant,  dis- 
posed In  axillary  clusters,  the  males  usually 
occupying  the  circumference  and  the  fe- 
males the  centre,  both  having  a live  or 
six-parted  calyx.  The  fruits  are  globular 
or  depressed  capsules,  sometimes  covered 
with  a thin  and  fleshy  red  coat,  but  more 
often  nulte  dry : when  ripe  they  split  Into 
three  to  ten  portions.  The  bark  of  G.  nitida 
is  said  by  Roxburgh  to  be  astringent. 
liradleia  and  Gynoon  are  now  referreil  to 
this  genus.  [A.A.  B.] 

GLOCHTS  (adj.  GLOCHIDATE).  Hooked 
back  at  the  point,  like  a fish-hook. 

GLOIOCARP.  The  quadruple  spore  or 
tetrachocarp  of  some  algals. 

GLOMERATE.  Collected  into  close  heads 
or  parcels. 

GLOMERULI.  The  same  as  Soredla. 

GLOMERULUS.  A cluster  of  capltules 
enclosed  in  a common  involucre,  as  in 
Echinops. 

GL0RI03A.  The  name  of  a gronp  of 
remarkably  handsome  hothouse  herba- 
ceous-stemmed climbers,  more  correctly 
called  METHOXiCA  : which  see.  CT.  M.J 

GLORY-TREE.  Clerodendron. 

GLOSSAPSIS  taiUicnlaia  is  a tuberous- 
rooted  orchid,  peculiar  to  the  island  of 
Hong-kong  and  theadjacent  mainland.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bentham,  it  has  the  habit 


and  characters  of  the  small-flowered  Ha- 
henarias,  except  that  the  terminal  glands 
of  the  caudicles  of  the  pollen-masses  are 
received  into  distinct  cells  of  the  stigma. 
The  root  is  an  ovoid  tuber ; tbe  stem.  In- 
cluding the  slender  erect  spike  of  small 
green  flowers,  eight  to  twelve  inches  high  ; 
the  leaves  three  to  four,  oblong  or  lance- 
shaped,  and  one  to  three  inches  in  length  ; 
the  lip  is  deeply  three-lobed,  the  lobes  long 
and  thread-like,  somewhat  resembling  the 
antenna  of  an  insert.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GLOBSOCOMIA.  A genns  of  bellworts 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  flve- 
lobed,  reflexed ; the  corolla  l>ell-8hapcd, 
flve-lobed  : the  stigmas  three,  ovate ; and 
the  fruit  three-celled.  G ovata  is  a hardy 
downy  perennial,  a native  of  Northern 
India,  with  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
showy  bell-llks  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

GLOSSODIA.  A small  genus  of  Austra- 
lian orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Are- 
thutea,  and  most  nearly  related  to  Cala- 
denia,  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker, 
they  may  l>e  considered  a mere  section, 
with  no  glands  on  tbe  disk  of  the  lip,  and 
a solitary  bifid  long  appendage  at  the  base 
of  that  organ,  somewhat  resembling  a ser- 
pent's tongue,  whence  the  generic  name. 
They  have  tuljcrous  roots  ; a solitary  lance- 
I shaped  or  oblong  leaf,  about  three  inches 
! long;  and  a slender,  erect,  nearly  naked 
stem,  six  Inches  to  a foot  high,  liearing  at 
Its  apex  from  one  to  three  extremely  pretty 
blue  flowers,  sometimes  beautifully  speck- 
led with  white,  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  are  nearly  regular, 
the  lip  undivided,  the  column  winged,  and 
the  anthers  terminal,  with  four  powdery 
compressed  pollen-masses.  [A  A.  B.] 

GL0S.30L0GY.  Tliat  part  of  Botany 
which  teaches  tbe  meaning  of  technical 
terms. 

GLO.SSONEMA.  A genus  of  Afcltpia- 
dacett,  containing  three  siwcles  natives  of 
Arabia  and  North-Eastern  Africa.  They 
are  hoary  perennial  branching  herbs,  with 
opposite  linear  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
on  short  Intenietlolar  peduncles.  The 
calyx  is  flve-parted;  tho  corolla  campanu- 
late  and  flre-cleft,  with  a tubercle  on  the  In- 
ner surface  of  each  lobe  towards  the  ajiex  ; 
and  the  stamlnal  crown  is  made  up  of  live 
lobes  altematingwltli  those  of  the  corolla, 
and  having adllated  emarginateapex,  with 
a contorted  filament  rising  from  the  in- 
dentation. The  stigma  is  slightly  two- 
lobed : the  follicles  smooth,  or  covered 
with  spines ; and  the  seeds  comose.  CIY.  C.] 

GLOSSOPETALUM.  A small  Mexican 
bush  referred  to  the  Celrmfracerc,  from  the 
other  genera  in  which,  it  Is  easily  recog- 
nised by  having  ten  stamens  Instead  of 
five,  and  a simple  instead  of  a compound 
pIstlL  G.  ipi7iesrmK  is  much  branched, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  having  stiff  rounded 
twigs,  which  end  In  spiny  points,  and  are 
furnished  with  little  alternate  entire 
leaves,  those  cn  tbe  flowering  twigs  being 
reduced  to  scale-like  processes.  The  small 
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white  flowers  are  axillary  and  stalked,  and  ■ 
are  succeeded  by  a little  ovoid  seed-vessel 
containing  one  seed,  which  Is  furnished 
with  a minute  aril.  CA.  A.  B.] 

GLOSSOSTEMON.  A genus  of  Dyttne- 
rinctai  nearly  related  to  Abroma,  and  like 
It  having  pretty  purple  blossoms,  but  dif- 
fering In  the  greater  numl>er  of  stamens 
and  the  form  of  the  barren  fllaments.  The  i 
stamens  are  thirty-flve  In  number,  disposed  | 
In  five  parcels,  each  parcel  consisting  of  i 
six  anther-bearing  stamens  and  a central  i 
barren  one,  which  Is  much  broader,  longer, 
and  tongne-llke,  whence  the  name  of  the  | 
genus,  G.  Bruguieri,  the  only  species.  Is  ' 
found  In  various  parts  of  Persia.  It  Is  a 1 
low-growing  plant,  with  a perennial  root-  1 
stock,  from  which  arise  a few  unbrancbed  I 
stems  furnished  with  large  soft  leaves  I 
somewhat  like  those  of  a hollyhock.  The  | 
stems  and  leaves,  which  are  of  a pale  straw 
colour,  are  covered  with  starry  hairs. 
Each  stem  terminates  In  a corymb  of  ele-  i 
gant  dark  purple  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

GLOSSOSTIGMA.  A genus  of  .<Jcropftttla-  I 
rincefr,  consisting  of  minute  tufted  moss-  ' 
like  creeping  herbs,  much  resembling  small 
specimens  of  our  Limosella,  but  the  valves 
of  the  capsule  bear  the  dissepiments  In 
their  centre.  Instead  of  being  parallel  to 
the  dissepiment.  There  are  two  species, 
one  a native  of  India,  the  other  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  flowers  In 
both  are  very  minute. 

GLOUTERON.  (Fr.)  Lappa  communis ; 
also  Xatithium  Stmmarium. 

GLOXINIA.  A genus  of  gesnerworts, 
distinguished  by  Its  corolla  approaching 
to  bell-shaped,  with  the  border  oblique,  the 
upper  lli>  shortest  and  two-Iobed,  the  lower 
three-lobed  with  the  middle  lobe  largest ; 
and  also  by  the  summit  of  the  style  being 
rounded  and  hollowed.  The  name  was 
given  In  honour  of  Gloxln,  a botanical 
author  of  the  last  century.  The  species 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  have 
opposite  stalked  leaves  of  rather  thick  tex- 
ture, and  axillary  flowers,  usually  single 
or  a few  together,  large,  nodding,  and  of 
various  colours  (white  violet  red  or  green- 
ish yellow),  sometimes  variegated  with 
spots.  The  species  are  among  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  hothouses,  their  richly- 
coloured  leaves,  and  their  ample,  graceful, 
and  delicately-tinted  flowers,  having  gained 
for  them  a prominent  phace  among  Intro- 
duced plants.  Here,  as  In  many  other  In- 
stances, the  process  of  hybridising  has 
been  resorted  to  with  the  best  results ; 
the  older  kinds  with  drooping  flowers,  have 
of  late  been  giving  place  to  forms  with 
the  corolla  almost  regular  and  nearly  erect 
—the  latter  peculiarity  having  this  recom- 
mendation, that  the  border  and  throat  of 
the  corolla,  to  which  parts  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  Is  owing,  are  presented 
to  t he  eye.  Gloxinias  may  be  propagated 
by  tltelr  leavea  [Q.  D.] 

QLUMALES.  An  alliance  of  Endogens, 


' comprising  the  grasses,  sedges,  and  a few  , 
minor  groups.  | 

GLUMA,  GLITME.  Tlie  exterior  series  | 
of  the  scales  which  constitute  the  flower  i 
of  a grasa 

GLDMELLA.  That  part  of  the  flower  of 
a grass  now  called  the  Palea  or  Pale.  Also. 
In  the  language  of  Richard,  one  of  the 
I hypogynous  scales  In  such  a plant. 

j GLUMELLULA.  The  hypogynous  scale 
I in  the  flower  of  a grass. 

GLUTA.  A Javanese  tree  with  the  ap- 
I pearance  of  the  mango,  and  flowers  In 
'■  panicles  resembling  those  of  Clematis  Flam- 
I mnla.  The  calyx  is  tubular  and  deciduous ; 

petals  four  five  or  six,  spreading,  longer 
I than  the  calyx,  attached,  as  also  are  the 
I stamens,  to  a stalk  supporting  the  ovary ; 

' style  lateral ; fruit  succulent,  one-seeded. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  order  Anocar- 
, diaceee.  C^L  T.  M.] 

I GLUTINIRM.  The  flesh  of  certain  fun- 
! gals. 

I GLITTINOSE.  Covered  with  a sticky 
exudation. 

I GLUTTIER.  (Fr.)  Sapium.  — DBS 
I 01SELECR8.  Sapium  aucuparium. 

I GLTCE.  A genus  of  Cruci/er<r,  generally 
I called  A'finiffo,  and  now  reunited  to  Alps- 
; sum  by  many  authors.  It  has  the  pouch 
nearly  ovate,  with  flattish  valves,  the  cells 
I one  or  few-seeded,  the  funiculus  of  the 
! seed  adhering  to  the  back  of  the  septum,  j 
and  the  seeds  wlng-marglned.  The  calyx  is 
I spreading,  the  petals  entire,  white  or  yel- 
low, the  hypogynous  glands  eight,  and  the 
filaments  without  basal  appendages.  O. 
maritima,  the  Sweet  Alyssura  of  gardens, 
is  found  In  some  places  In  Britain,  but 
only  Imperfectly  naturalised  where  es- 
caped from  gardens.  [J.  T.  8.] 

GLYCERIA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Eestweetp,  distinguished 
■ principally  from  Poa  by  having  the  florets 
I In  more  linear  snbcyllndrlcal  splkelets. 
The  outer  glumes  and  pales  are  membrano- 
herbaceous,  with  sharply  prominent  nerves, 

I and  a scarlous  margin.  8teudel  describes 
i thirty-seven  species,  which  are  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  colder  and  more  temperate 
parts  of  the  world.  The  best  known  spe- 
^ cics  is  6.  fluitans,  or  Manna-grass,  which 
' grows  in  most  watery  places  In  Britain. 
The  long  floating  stems  spread  over  pools 
of  water  and  ditches,  where  cattle  may 
frequently  be  seen  wading  to  considerable 
depths  to  eat  them.  The  seeds  of  some  of 
the  species  are  greedily  fed  on  by  dui^s 
and  other  aquatic  birds.  [D.  M.J 

GLYCINE.  A small  genus  of  Legumi- 
noscr,  alL  excepting  one,  being  slender 
decumbent  or  twining  herbs,  with  alternate 
stalked  leaves  made  up  of  three  to  seven 
leaflets  varying  much  In  form,  and  bearing 
i axillary  racemes  or  fascicles  of  small  yellow 
j or  violet  pea-flowers.  The  genus  belongs 
I to  the  tribe  Phaseolece,  and  is  most  nearly 
1 allied  to  Teramnus,  from  which  It  is  dis- 
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tingulshpd  by  its  pods  being  destitute  o( 
the  hardened  hooked  style  seen  in  the 
latter,  and  by  the  ten  stamens,  wlilrh  arc 
united  Into  a tube,  being  all.  Instead  of  the 
alternate  ones  only,  anther-bearing.  The 
species  are  pretty  e<jually  distributed 
through  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, where  a few  inhabit  extratroplcal 
regions.  The  Sooja  of  the  Japanese,  O. 
Sojn,  the  only  erect  species  of  the  genus,  a 
dwarf  annual  hairy  plant,  a good  deal  like 
the  common  dwarf  kidney  nr  French  l>ean 
I (PHateolns  vulgnrit),  has  small  violet  or 
! yellow  flowers,  home  In  short  axillary  ra- 
I cemes,  and  succeeded  by  oblong  two  to 
I flve-seeded  hairy  pods.  The  seeds,  like 
kidney  beans  In  form  but  smaller,  are 
called  Miso  by  the  Japanese,  and  are  made 
I Into  a sauce  which  they  call  Sooja  or  Soy. 

The  manner  of  making  it  Is  ^id  to  he  by 
I boiling  the  beans  with  equal  quantities  of 
barley  or  wheat,  and  leaving  it  for  three 
months  to  ferment,  after  which  salt  and 
water  Is  added,  and  the  liquid  strained.  The 
sauce  Is  said  to  be  used  by  them  In  many  of 
their  dishes,  and  they  use  the  beans  In 
soups.  The  Chinese  cook  the  beans  also  In 
various  ways,  and  the  plant  Is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  them  in  various  parts  of  India 
and  Its  Archipelago.  Mr.  Bentliam  groups 
the  8|>ecies  In  three  sections,  which  some 
regard  as  genera : Soja,  with  flowers  fasci- 
cled on  the  racemes,  and  falcate  pods  with 
depressions  hut  not  transverse  lines  l>e- 
tween  the  seeds  ; Johuia,  with  flowersslml- 
larly  arranged,  and  straight  pods  with 
transverse  lines  between  the  seeds ; and 
Ltploryamis,  with  solitary  flowers  on  the 
racemes,  and  straight  pods.  The  Glyciixe 
or  Wigtaria  of  gardens  la  now  refcrre^l  to 
MUletlia.  [A.  A.  B.j 

GLYCOSMI8.  A name  Indicative  of  the 
sweetly-smelling  flowers  In  the  genua  to 
which  it  refers,  which  consists  of  tropical 
Asiatic  trees  or  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
Aurnn/incete,  and  closely  allied  to  Limonia, 
hut  differing  In  the  absence  of  spines,  In 
the  eight  stamens  being  alternately  long 
, and  short,  in  the  short  thick  conical  style, 

I &c.  0.  pmtaphulln  Is  a common  under- 
j shrub  In  the  uncultivated  districts  of  Conv 
mtiiidel.  G.  citri/olia  Is  remarkable  for  the 
delicious  flavour  of  its  fruits.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I GhYCYRRHIZA.  The  best  known  plant 
of  this  genus  Is  that  which  reputedly 
1 furnishes  Spanish  Liquorice,  O.  glabra — 

I though  possibly  other  species  may  be  em- 
j ployed  for  the  same  purjiose.  G.  glabra  Is  an 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  pinnate  leaves 
‘ and  bluish  flowers,  and  is  cultivated  In  this 
I country  for  the  sake  of  Its  root,  which 
contains  a peculiar  sugar-Ilke  sulistance, 
giving  to  the  extract  its  flavour  and  slight 
demulcent  property.  To  make  the  extract 
the  root  Is  sllc^  and  boiled  In  water ; after 
a time  the  liquor  is  strained  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  till  It  becomes  of  a proper  con- 
sistence. Large  quaiitltles  of  this  extract 
are  Imported  from  Spain,  whence  the  term 
Spanish  Liquorice;  much  Is  also  imported 
from  Italy,  where  it  is  prepared  from  the 
I root  of  O.  eehmata.  It  is  imported  In  rolls 


' flve  nr  six  Inches  long.about  thethickness 
i at  a man's  thumb,  and  is  packed  In  the 
leaves  of  the  sweet  bay.  'What  is  called 
reflned  liquorice  Is  common  liquorice  dis- 
solved In  water,  and  again  evaixirated.  It 
Is  said  that  both  kinds  are  adulterated  to 
a considerable  extent,  and  that  cop|>er  is 
1 often  to  be  detected  in  them— probably 
1 from  the  extract  having  lieen  made  in  an 
unclean  cop|>er  vessel.  Liquorice  extract 
is  demulcent  In  colds  and  coughs,  but  it  is 
most  extensively  employed  by  the  large 
porter  brewers.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
Lcgnminofce,  and  Is  chamcterlsed  by  the 
presence  of  a tubular  five-cleft  two-llpp^ 
calyx  ; an  ovate  straight  standard  , a keel 
of  two  straight  pointed  petals  ; stamens  In 
two  parcels;  style  thread-like;  pod  ovate, 
compressed,  one  to  four-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GLYPH-EA.  A genus  of  Tiliacea,  of 
which  G.  grewioideg,  the  only  species.  Is  a 
West  African  bush,  furnished  with  smooth, 
altenmte,  papery,  three-ribbed,  toothed 
leaves,  varying  from  lance-shaped  to  ob- 
long, and  bearing  yellow  flowers  in  axillary 
i uml)els.  They  have  a calyx  of  flve  narrow 
sepals , five  petals; numerous  stamens;  and 
an  ovary  tipped  with  a simple  style.  The  ' 
fruits  are  many-furrowed,  si>lndle-shaped, 
three  to  flve-cclled,  many-seeded,  the  se-eds 
one  alH>ve  another,  and  separated  by  a thin 
cellular  partition.  [A.  A.  B.j 

GLYPHOSPERMP3I.  A name  applied  to 
a genus  of  Gentianacerr,  on  account  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  pitted.  They  are  Peru- 
vian shrubs,  with  small  purple  polygamous 
flowers,  havinga  flve-cleft  tubular  corolla, 
a one-celled  ovary,  no  style,  and  a button- 
shaped  two-lobed  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.j 

GLYPHOTJEKIUM.  A name  proposed 
by  J.  Smith  for  GoniopterU  criapata. 

GLYPTOSTRODUS,  or  Embossed  Cy- 
press, Is  a genus  of  coniferous  plants,  alli^ 
to  Taxodium.  The  name  Is  derived  from 
the  Greek  words  ‘glyptos,’  carved  or  en- 
graved, and  ‘ strobos.'a  cone,  from  the  em- 
bossing on  the  seales.  The  flowers  are 
monmclous.  The  cones  grow  at  the  end  of 
lateral  branches,  and  are  ovate  or  oblong, 
cousistliig  of  several  unequal  leathery 
scales,  which  rise  from  the  same  point  at 
the  base  ; each  scale  covers  two  seeds, 
which  are  erect,  ovate,  and  compressed. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  found  In  China, 
with  straight  or  pendulous  branches,  and 
scattered,  linear  awl-shaped,  three-angled 
I leaves.  G.  beierirphyllua,  a small  tree  eight 
I to  ten  feet  high,  is  the  Chinese  Water  Pine, 
planted  along  the  margins  of  rlce-flelds 
I near  Canton,  and  found  ^so  in  other  parts 
! of  China.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GMELINA.  A genusof  rcrhcTuicc®,  con- 
I slating  of  a number  of  East  Indian  trees 
or  shrubs,  characterised  by  their  cup- 
I shaped  minutely  four  to  flve-toothed  calyx ; 
tubular  corollas,  with  the  tube  narrow 
below,  somewhat  bell-shaped  above,  and 
! spreading  and  two-lIpped  at  the  border;  and 
drupe-llke  two  to  four-celled  fruits  with  one 
i seed  in  each  cell.  The  leaves  are  simple, 
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entire  and  generally  oval  and  pointed ; and  i catkins  or  beads,  surrounded  by  opposite 
the  handsome  yellow  blossoms  are  disposed  scales  which  unite  more  or  less  cximpletely. 
in  raceme-llke  panicles,  the  branches  of  ' The  staminate  flowers  have  a one-leaved 
which  are  clothed  with  short  yellow  down,  j perianth,  and  one-celled  anthers,  opening 
O arborea,  a large  timber  tree  of  the  moun-  by  pores ; the  pistillate  ones  either  have  no 
tainous  parts  of  India,  affords  a good  wood  ' covering,  or  are  enclosed  by  two  scales, 
useful  for  many  purposes.  According  to  Ovules  usually  considered  naked,  one  of 
Roxburgh,  that  ofsuch  trees  aswlllsquare  their  coats  being  protruded  through  the 
into  logs  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hole  so  as  to  form  a long  style-llke  process ; 
Inches,  bears  much  resemblance  to  teak,  seed  with  a succulent  covering ; embryo 
with  the  same  colour,  a closer  grain,  as  with  a long  twisted  suspensor.  batives  of 
light  If  not  lighter,  and  easily  worked.  i temperate  as  well  as  wann  regions  In  Eu- 
He  found  the  wood  to  resist  the  effects  of  rope.  Asia,  and  South  America.  The  seeds 
the  sun  and  water  better  than  teak,  and  of  some  of  them  are  eaten.  There  are  two 
remarks  that  the  decks  of  pinnaces  are  . genera.  Ephedra  and  Gnetum,  and  about 
made  of  this  wood  at  Chittagong,  Ac.,  be-  j thirty  species.  [J-  H.  BJ 

cause  It  resists  the  weather  better  than  | gneTTIM.  A genus  of  plants  typical  of 
any  other,  and  does  not  shrink  or  warp.  Of  Gneteieece.  The  flowers  are  pro- 

G,  Rheedii,  a Ceylon  tree,  producing  large  cylindrical  jointed  catkins,  the 

and  numerous  tawny-yellow  flowers  In  the  go,p,in,te  ones  having  a membranaceous 
summer  months,  the  bark  and  roots,  as  well  nedgnth.  a single  stamen,  and  an  anther 


as  those  of  G.  aeiatica,  are  used  "'odlcl-  opening  by  a pore;  and  the  pistillate  ones  | 
nally  by  the  Cingalese.  [A.  A.  B.j  ] without  any  proper  covering.  The  i 

GNAPHALIUM.  TheEverlaating  : a ge-  ' ^“o'iJter  suc^^ 

nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Compneitfe,  h“  “ 

distinguished  from  Antennaria  by  having 

the  he^s  all  alike  and  the  receptacle  naked,  I Guiana  ^ hav  e jo  n^  knotty 

lTn^^cClLl“^T^"e‘ InvXc're  o^  sZil^Sf^a^rand  a^ilfi^^'o'^’teS 

fUit  sne  not  coniciil.  The  involucre  or  . mtirinn  Th^rp  arc  some  hslf* 

common  calyx.  In  all  the  species.  Is  of  the  “Jes  Thb  mirer  "vering  of  the 

K5S?:  I js 

rK!S  satrs ; is  W.  BJ 

foliage  Is  usually  thickly  Invested  with  GNIDIA.  A genus  of  Thymtlacerr,  hear- 
white  woolly  down,  and  the  flower-heads  ing  complete  tetramcrous  flowers,  whose 
, are  remarkablefor  the  permanence  of  their  I calyx  Is  coloured,  funnel-shaiied,  with  a 
I form  and  colour.  G.  liiteo-album  Is  the  , regular  four-illvlded  limb;  scales  four  to 
i only  British  species  which  has  any  preten-  ] eight.  Inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
slops  to  beauty;  It  has  only  iwen  found  ; calycine  tube  and  projecting  beyond  It; 
wild  In  one  or  two  places  In  England,  but  anthers  eight.  In  two  rows,  attached  to  the 
Is  morefreouent  In  Jersey.  G.  ul/crinosHm,  I tube  of  the  calyx;  ovary  sessile;  style 
a minute  tufted  plant,  with  narrow  cottony  lateral,  equalling  the  tube  of  the  cal.vi ; 
loaves,  and  numerous  he.atls  of  small  yel-  ^ stigma  capitate  and  papillose.  The  fruit 
jowish-brown  flowers.  Is  very  common  on  ]g  a nut,  enclosed  by  the  persistent  calyx, 
damp  heaths  and  in  places  where  water  has  Shrubs  or  undershruhs  found  In  the  south- 
stood  during  winter.  French,  Gnaphale ; cm  and  eastern  tropical  parts  of  Africa. 


[C.  A.  J.] 


German,  Ruhrp/lanze.  [C.  A.  J.]  I They  are  heath-llke  plants,  with  slender 

_ _ ..  branches,  scattered  or  opposite  leaves,  ter- 

GNAPHALODES.  Three  little  Australian  mmal  usually  capitate  flowers,  which  are 
weeds,  belonging  to  the  composite  family,  ^f  a white,  yellow,  reddish,  or  lilac  colour, 
and  in  appearance  much  like  our  own  cud-  I gj,j  are  mostly  puliescent  externally, 
weeds  {Filago),  beltig  clothed  with  cottony  . Tpere  are  flfty  known  species.  The  bark 
wool ; they  are,  moreover,  nearly  allied  to  q daphnoidea  supplies  ropes  hi  Mada- 

I A.  A.tl  I.Atnn  I ^ r T W n ^ 


them,  but  differ  In  all  the  florets  being  ; gggear. 


perfect,  instead  of  the  outer  ones  heliig 
female  and  the  Inner  perfect.  The  flower- 
heads  have  an  Involucre  of  numerous 
scales ; and  the  achenes,  seated  on  a cone- 
shai«-d  naked  receptacle,  are  smooth,  and  | 
crowned  with  a pappus  of  flve  narrow  and 
rigid  dilate  scales.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GNAVELLE.  (Fr.)  Scleranthus. 

GNAWED.  The  same  as  Erose. 

GNETACEiE.  (Joint  Fire.)  A natural  order 
of  raonochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  belong- 
ing to  Llndley’s  class  of  Gymnogens.  Small 


[J.  H.  B.j 


GNOMONICAL.  Bent  at  right  angles. 
GOATBUSH.  Caetela  XicolsonL 
GOATROOT.  Ononis  Satrix. 
GOATWEED.  Cupraria  biflora. 
GOAT'S-BANE.  Aconitiim  Tragoctonum. 

GOATS-BEARD.  Tragopogon;  also  Spi- 
ro’o  Aruncus. 

GOATS-FOOT.  Oxalis  caprlna. 
GOATS-HORN.  Astragalus  JEgicfras. 


trees  or  creeping  shrabs.n^nt  resinous,  with'  gOATS-THORN  Astragalus  Tragacan- 
jointed  stems  and  branches,  and  opposite 
reticulated,  sometimes  scaly  leaves.  Flow- 

ers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  arrauged  in  I GOBBO.  Abelmoschus  aculentus. 
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GOBE-MOUCHK.  (Fr.)  Silent  museipula; 
also  Dractineulna  erinitm,  Apoei/nuiu  an- 
drosipmi/olium,&c. 

1 GOBET.  (Fr.)  Cerasnf  vulgaris. 

GOBLET-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cra- 
teriform. 

GOBO.  The  Japanese  name  of  Arctium 
Lappa. 

GOCKROO.  Ituellia  longi/olia,  an  Indian 
drug. 

GODET.  iFr.)  Narcissus  Pseudo-Xar- 
cissus. 

GODETIA.  A genus  of  ornamental  an- 
nuals, belonging  to  the  Onagracete,  and 
closely  allied  to  Evening  Primroses  (tEno- 
tAern),  from  which  they  may  be  known  by 
bearing  flowers  of  a purple  or  pink  hue, 
never  yellow.  The  true  Evening  Primroses, 
as  their  name  Implies,  do  not  open  their 
flowers  In  the  8unshlne,but  the  Oodetias  are 
subject  to  no  such  rule.  The  majority  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  America,  and  are 
much  grown  In  English  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  their  showy  flowers.  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  colour  of 
their  anthers,  and  others  for  the  deep  pur- 
ple spots  on  their  petals.  They  .are  all  very 
similar  In  habit,  upright  more  or  less  bnm- 
ching  herbs,  with  the  broad  fonr-pet.alcd 
flowers  in  the  upper  leaf-axils.  [C.  A.  J.j 

GODOT  A.  A genus  of  tropical  American 
trees,  of  doubtful  position,  but  referred  by 
Lindley  to  Ochnacece.  The  leaves  are  shin- 
ing, thick,  marked  with  very  numerous 
transverse  strlm  or  veins.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  disposed  In  clusters,  the  calyx  con- 
sisting of  several  series  of  overlapping 
coloured  leaves;  the  live  i>ctals  convolute; 
and  the  stamens  numerous,  the  outermost 
of  them  sterile,  free  or  united  into  live 
distinct  bundles  alternating  with  the  pe- 
tals, the  Inner  ones  free  and  fertile.  The 
capsule  woody,  three  to  flve-celled,  burst- 
ing by  live  valves.  Q.  gemmiflora  is  a stove 
plant  of  elegant  ajtpearance.  [M.  T.  M.j 

GOD'S  FLOWER.  Ilelichrysum  Stceehas. 

GOD-TREE.  Eriodendron  an/rcctuesum. 

GCEPPERTIA.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
and  West  Indian  trees,  of  the  laurel 
family,  having  a six-parted  wheel-slmiied 
perianth,  nine  fertile  stamens  In  three 
rows,  the  Innermost  row  provided  with 
glands,  the  anthers  ojicnlng  by  two  or  four 
valves.  Fruit  placed  within  the  hardened 
tube  of  the  perianth.  CM.  T.  M.] 

GOGANE.  (Fr.)  Fritillaria  ifeleagris. 

GOLDBACHIA.  A genus  of  Cruciferar, 
consisting  of  annuals  found  In  the  Levant 
and  In  the  Caspian  Desert.  They  have  al- 
ternate oblong  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
flowers,  small,  white  or  lilac,  opposite  the 
leaves.  The  pod  Is  short,  breaking  trans- 
versely, when  mature.  Into  two  one-seeded 
joints.  [J-  T.  S.] 

GOGO.  Entada  Purscetha. 


t GOKOKF.  A collective  Japanese  name 
for  bread'Stulfs  and  pulse. 

GOLD-CUPS.  Baiiunculusbulbosus.acris, 
i &c. 

. GOLD-DUST.  A popular  name  for  Alya- 
' sum  saxutile. 

' GOLDE.  Calendula  officinalis. 

GOLDEN-CHAIN.  Cytisus  Laburnum. 

GOLDEN-CLUB.  Orontium. 

GOLDEN-CROWN.  Chrysostemma. 

GOLDEN-FLOWER.  Chrysanthemum. 

GOLDEN-HAIR.  Chrysocoma  Comaurea. 

GOLDEN-PERT.  Gratiola  aurea. 

GOLDEN-ROD.  The  common  name  for 
.Solidatjo  ; also  Leontice  Chrysogonum.  — , 

1 RAYLESS.  An  American  name  for  Pige- 
lovia.  —THEE,  iosdr  Itironicao. 

GOLD-FLOWER.  Helichrysum  Stceehas. 

GOLDFUSSIA.  A considerable  genus  of 
I Aeanthacerr,  containing  twenty-four  spe- 
; clcs,  natives  of  India.  They  arc  shrubswith 
serrate  ponnlnerved  leaves,  having  all  the 
nerves  directed  upwards,  but  not  reaching 
the  apex.  The  flowers  have  two  deciduous 
bracts,  and  arc  arranged  In  a head  or  spike, 
which  after  the  fall  of  the  bracts  becomes 
very  loose;  there  Is  an  unequally  five- 
parted  calyx,  a funnel-shaped  corolla  with 
an  equally  five-cleft  limb,  four  dldynamons 
Included  stamens  with  nodding  anthers, 
and  a subulate  irritable  stigma.  [W.  C.] 

GOLDILOCKS,  or  GOLDTLOCK8.  Ileti- 
chrysitm  Stceehas  ; also  Hanuneulus  aiiri- 
conius,  llymennphyllitm  tunbridgensc,  and  a 
^ cxjmmon  name  for  Chrysocoma. 

GOLDINS.  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

GOLD -KNOBS,  or  GOLD- KNOPPES. 
Eanuneulus  aeris,  bulbosus,  &c. 

GOLD  OP  PLEASURE.  Camelina  saliva. 

GOLD-SHRUB.  Palieourea  speeiosa. 

GOLD-THREAD.  Coptis  trifolia. 

GOL-KAKRA.  Momordica  mixta. 

GOMART.  (Fr.)  Bursera. 

GOMBAUT,  or  GOMBO.  Abelmosehus  es- 
evtentus.  Goinho  is  also  used  for  the  flbre- 
yleldlng  Jfibieeus  cannabinus. 

GOMMA  DA  BATATA.  A purgative 
drug  obtained  from  Ipomasa  operculnta. 

j GOMPHIA.  A genus  of  tropical  ochna- 
ceous  trees  or  shrubs,  most  abundant  In 
I Brazil.  They  bear  panicles  of  handsome 
I yellow  flowers,  having  the  following  struc- 
‘ ture:  sepals  five,  coloured,  deciduous; 
petals  five,  generally  stalked ; stamens 
ten,  the  anthers  opening  by  pores ; ovary 
five  to  six-Iol>ed,  iilaced  on  a thickened 
receiitacle ; style  very  short ; fruit  succu- 
! lent,  placed  on  the  enlarged  receptacle. 
Some  of  them  are  grown  In  this  country 
I as  evergreen  stove  shrubs;  they  arc  for 
( the  most  part  West  Indian.  [M.  T.  M.j 
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ROMPHOCARPrS.  A rather  ronsider- 
alile  genus  of  Anclepiadacece,  containing 
fifty  species  of  slmibs  or  lierbs,  natives  of 
Southern  and  North-Eastern  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  wltli  one  species  common 
throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
world.  They  have  opposite  rarely  whorled 
leaves,  and  generally  showy  fiowers  on 
many-fiowered  interpetlolar  peduncles;! 
the  calyx  five-parted,  the  corolla  rotate  i 
or  reflexed  and  five-parted ; the  staminal 
crown  Inserted  on  the  top  of  the  gynoste- 
gium,  and  consisting  of  five  condupileate 
leaflets,  the  iiollen-niasses  attenuated  up- 
wards; and  the  smooth  trr  echinate  ven- 
tricose  follicles  containing  many  comose 
seeds.  The  leaves  of  O.  frutieosuf,  the 
Arghel  of  Syria,  are  employed  for  .adulte- 
rating senna:  this  plant  Is  sometimes  re-  i 
ferred  to  Solenostemma.  [W.  C.]  | 

GOMPHOGTNE.  The  name  of  a Hima-  i 
layan  climbing  plant,  belonging  to  the  | 
Cucurbitace(r.  Its  flowers  arc  unisexual : ■ 
the  males  with  five  sepals,  five  fringed  pe-  ] 
tals,  and  live  stamens  which  are  united 
at  the  liase;  and  the  females  with  a one- 1 
celled  ovary  containing  three  ovules.  The 
fruit  is  capsular.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

GOMPHOLOBIUM.  A genus  of  elegant  ! 
leguminous  undershrubs  belonging  to  the 
tribe  PodalyTitrr,  In  which  the  ten  stamens  ■ 
are  free.  It  comprises  about  thirty  species, 
all  of  them  found  in  South  and  West  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  spherical  oroblongmany-seeded  pods, 
and  by  their  compound  alternate  leaves, 
made  up  of  a varying  number  of  leaflets, 
which  are  often  heath-like.  Many  of  them 
! are  cultivated  In  greenhouses,  where  they 
j produce  their  blossoms  In  the  spring  and 
' summer  months.  One  of  the  most  bMutl- 
ful  Is  G.  vennstum,  a plant  with  Blender 
flexuose  branches  furnished  with  smooth 
pinnate  leaves  of  four  to  eight  pairs  of 
n.arrow  linear  leaflets,  the  stem  terminating 
In  a corymb  of  beautiful  rose-purple  pea- 
flowers.  The  largest-flowered  species  Is  ! 
I G.  barbigerum,  so  named  because  of  the  i 
keel-petal  being  fringed;  It  Is  a smooth 
bush  whose  angular  stems  arc  furnish- 
ed with  trifollolate  sessile  leaves,  of  nar- 
row tlax-Iike  leaflets,  the  pale  yellow  pea- 
flowers  being  solitary  In  the  axils.  Amongst 
a goodly  proportion  with  heath  like  leaves, 
G.  uncinatnm  is  noteworthy  as  l)elng  In 
South  Australia  very  hurtful  to  sheep  that 
may  eat  of  It;  the  leaves  are  sessile  and 
composed  of  three  narrow  leaflets  hooked 
at  the  point ; the  flowers  yellow,  axillary, 
and  solitary.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GOMPHONEMA.  A genus  of  Dinlo- 
macfw,  distinguished  by  Its  forked  i>ermH- 
nent  stems  and  wedge-shaped  fruslules, 
which  arc  often  contracted  near  the  apex, 
and  sometimes  also  towards  the  base  when 
seen  laterally.  G.  Berfceleii,  which  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  old  Meridiem  remate, 
occurs  In  every  brook  In  spring,  forming 
brown  cushlon-llke  gelatinous  masses  ad- 
hering to  stones,  leaves  of  aguatlc  plants, 
lie.  6.  geminatum  Is  less  generally  dif- 


fused, but  not  uncommon,  and  Is  remark- 
able tor  its  very  large  frustules,  which 
form  a magnificent  microscopic  object. 
The  species  were  formerly  confounded 
with  Vorticella,  a genus  of  undoubted  ' 
animals,  and  well  known  to  every  student  . 
of  freshwater  A/{T(E  by  the  curious  motions  , 
of  the  stem.  [M.  J.  B.] 

GOMPHOSIA.  A genus  of  cinchona-  I 
ceous  shrubs,  natives  of  Pern  and  New  | 
Gran.ada,  having  flowers  whose  calyx  Is  \ 
provided  with  minute  glands  like  those  on  | 
the  stipules.  The  corolla  Is  salver-shaped, 
with  a long  tube,  and  a four  to  flve-lobed  ■ 
limb ; the  stamens  of  unequal  length,  but 
all  projecting  beyond  the  corolla,  the  lobes 
of  the  anthers  bent  back,  and  conneeted  * 
by  a very  broad  connective.  The  capsule  1 
Is  few-seeded,  and  bursts  from  alxjve  I 
downwards  into  two  valves.  The  seeds  are  ! 
winged.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

GOMPHOSTBMMA.  The  generic  name  ' 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  labiate  order,  i 
having  the  corolla  with  its  tul>e  dilated  ' 
upwards,  and  Its  Ixirder  with  two  nearly  i 
equal  lips;  and  the  style  with  a bifid 
stigma,  the  two  halves  equal  and  awl- 
I shaped.  The  species  are  herbs,  natives  of  j 
I Indl.a,  with  simple,  usually  erect,  rarely  i 
procumbent  stems,  the  leaves  large  and  ; 

; shaggy  with  hairs.  [G.  D.j  j 

GOMPHRENA.  A genus  of  Amararir  I 
thacete.  In  which  the  flowers  are  sometimes  ; 
incomplete  as  regards  stamens  and  pistils.  | 
There  is  a perianth  of  five  leaves,  very  i 
rarely  flve-cleft,  five  stamens  united  Into 
a tube,  the  fllaments  dilated,  with  a trifld 
apex,  the  Intermediate  segment  bearing  a 
one-celled  anther.  The  ovary  Is  one-celled 
with  a single  ovule  ; the  fruit  one-seeded 
Included  within  the  perianth.  They  are 
undershmbs  or  herbs  with  opposite  often 
semi-amplexlcaul  leaves,  .and  flowers  in 
lax  spikes  or  panicles,  or  In  globular 
beads.  They  abound  in  tropical  America, 
i and  are  rare  In  Asia  and  Australasia.  There 
are  ninety  known  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

GOMUTI,  or  GOMUTO.  An  Eastern 
palm,  Nagaerus  saccharifer,  which  yields  a 
bristly  fibre,  called  Gomuto  or  Gomuti 
; fibre. 

I GONAKIE.  An  African  name  for  Acncio 
Adaneonii,  which  yields  good  building 
I timber. 

! GONATANTHtrS.  The  name  of  an  Indian 
. herbaceous  plant,  of  the  Arum  family,  with 
' a tuberous  rootstock,  peltate  leaves,  and  a i 
1 very  long  leathery  spathe,  rolled  round  at 
the  base  and  prolonged  Into  a long  imint  at 
I the  other  extremity.  The  spadix  Is  short, 

1 bearing  stamens  above,  ovaries  In  the 
. middle,  and  rudimentary  flowers  at  the  ' 
! lower  part ; anthers  numerous,  six-celled, 
the  cells  adhering  In  a whorl  to  the  peltate 
I thick  connective,  and  opening  by  pores. 

I Ovaries  numerous,  detached.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I GONGONHA.  Uex  Gmgemha,  the  leaves 
1 of  which,  like  those  of  Mate,  I.  paraguayetir 
tie,  are  used  for  making  tea. 
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GONGOR  A.  A singular  genus  of  orchids 
found  growing  on  iree-siems  In  tropical 
America.  They  have  oblong,  grooved, 
two-leaved  pseudobulbs,  the  leaves  broadly 
lance-shaped,  plaited  and  a foot  or  more  in 
length  ; and,  growing  from  the  base  of  the 
pseiidobulb,  drooping  dower-racemes  which 
are  sometimes  two  feet  long.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  free  and  spreading,  the  upper 
one  remote  and  connate  with  the  baclt  of 
the  lengthened,  arched,  hammer-headed 
column  ; the  petals  small  and  adnate  to  the 
middle  of  the  column  ; while  the  curious  I 
clawed  lip  Is  continuous  with  the  base  of 
the  column,  and  contracted  in  the  middle, 
tlie  lower  portion  being  furnished  on  each 
side  with  a bristle-like  horn,  and  the  ter- 
minal part  vertical  and  pointed,  with  the 
opposite  faces  folded  together.  The  anther 
Is  two-celled,  with  two  linear  iMjllen-masses 
on  the  end  of  a narrow  eaudlcle  Axed  at 
the  base  to  a small  gland.  Upwards  of  a : 
doten  species  are  known.  G.  alropnrpnrea,  j 
from  Trinidad,  has  long  pendent  racemes  j 
of  curiously  formed  purple  flowers,  re-  ; 
minding  one  of  some  Insect.  In  G.  mn-  i 
eiihita,  from  Demerara,  they  are  yellow  i 
marked  with  blood-red  spots.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  flowers  of  these  curious  plants  ! 
is  very  singular,  and  well  repays  examina- 
tion. Those  of  G.  galeata,  better  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Acropera  Lod- 
digetii,  and  especially  those  of  a closely 
related  plant  called  Acropera  luieola,  have 
been  subjected  to  a close  examiinttlon  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  the  result  of  which  is  that  he  j 
believes  some  orchids  to  be  unisexual,  ■ 
although  both  male  and  female  organs  are 
present  in  each  flower.  Sec  D.irwln,  On  I 
Orchid  Fertilisation,  p,  31.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

GOXGRONEMA.  A genus  of  Asetepia-  '■ 
daceee,  nearly  allied  to  Opmnema,  contain- ' 
Inga  few  species  of  twining  shrubs,  natives 
of  India.  They  have  ojjposlte  coriaceous 
and  glabrous  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
large  lax  compound  corymbs,  except  in  one 
8i>ecles  in  which  they  are  arranged  In  a ; 
I simple  umbel.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted, ' 
and  the  rotate  corolla  flve-cleft,  with  the  | 
{ throat  and  tntie  naked  ; there  Is  no  staml- 
I nal  corona,  but  the  gynosteginm  has  small 
fleshy  glands  at  its  base.  The  follicles  are 
smooth.  [W.  C.] 

GOSGYI.ODE8.  Having  an  Irregular 
roundish  flgiire. 

GOXGYLOSPERME.^:.  A division  of 

Iroso-spored  Algir,  containing  those  genera 
in  which  the  spores  are  collected  without 
order  in  a mucous  or  membranaceous 
mother  cell.  The  nucleus  is  sometimes 
compound.  The  fllamentous  Ceramiacete, 
and  the  solid  RAodj/meni/ircfflaud  Orypbme- 
' ntiuccff’,  belong  to  this  division.  [M.  J.  B.] 

■ GONGYI/US.  The  spores  of  certain  fun- 
I gals.  Also  a round,  bard,  deciduous  body 
connected  with  the  rci)roductiou  of  certain 
I seaweeds. 

I GONIDIA.  A name  applied  to  the  green 
spherical  cells  In  the  thallus  of  lichens 
I ! which  are  the  distinctive  mark  between 


these  plants  and  Fungi.  They  assume  dif- 
ferent types  in  different  divisions.  In 
most  lichens  they  are  of  a pure  green,  and 
are  developed  from  the  tips  of  the  consti- 
tuent threads  singly  or  in  tufts  ; in  Culleiiia 
they  are  less  highly  coloured,  and  form 
raonlliform  threads  resembling  those  of 
yostoci  In  Paulia  they  are  large  and  gela- 
tinous, increasing  by  cell-division  as  In 
some  Palmeltir  ; while  in  Ephebe  they  are 
uuadripartite,  and  resemble  Bamatococcas 
in  their  developement.  [M.  J.  B.j 

GONIOMA.  A genus  of  dogbanes,  hav- 
ing the  tube  of  the  corolla  angular  at  the 
upper  part,  the  Interior  being  hairy,  and 
the  border  flve-cleft : and  two  seed-vessels 
rough  on  the  outside,  the  seeds  having  a 
long  wing,  G.  Kumassi  is  a native  of  the 
Cai>e,  In  the  form  of  a shrub,  with  branches 
swollen  at  the  points  where  leaves  arise  : 
the  latter  are  in  pairs  below,  in  threes 
above ; flowers  small  and  yellow.  [G.  D.J 

GO.VIOPHLEBIU.M.  A genus  of  poly- 
podlaceous  ferns,  having  the  naked  glo- 
bose sori  of  Polpixidium,  and  forming  one 
of  the  genera  of  the  polypodlneous  group 
with  netted  veins.  The  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  Goniophlebium  amongst  these. 
Is  that  the  veins  are  forked  or  pinnate 
from  a central  costa,  the  lower  anterior 
branches  being  usually  free  and  fertile  at 
the  ai>et,  and  the  rest  angularly  or  arcu- 
ately  anastomosing,  and  pnxluc.lng  from 
their  angles  freeeicurrent  veinlets,  which 


are  often  fertile,  the  marginal  veinlets 
being  free.  There  are  often  several  series 
of  anastomosing  veinlets,  but  sometimes 
only  one.  The  free  land  In  mature  siie- 
clmens  usually  fertile)  velnlct  produced 
within  the  basal  areole  distinguishes  this 
group  specially  from  its  allies.  There  are 
a considerable  number  of  species,  found 
abundantly  In  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  India  and  the  Eastern 
and  Paclflc  Islands,  more  rarely  in  tropic^ 
Africa,  the  Mascareu'  Islands,  and  Mada-  | 
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gascar.  A few  are  simple-fronded  speclea, 
with  a creeping  iv7-lllte  habit,  and  con- 
tracted fertile  fronds;  but  they  have 
mostly  Btoutlsh  slow-creeping  rhizomes, 
and  large  pinnate  or  pinnatifld  fronds, 
often  of  pendulous  habit,  and  sometimes 
several  feet  In  length,  as  in  it.  siibauricur 
latum,  a very  handsome  Javanese  species. 
In  which,  as  m a few  other  allied  kinds, 
the  sort  are  sunk  In  little  hollows  which 
fonn  ezcrescence-llke  knobs  on  the  upper 
surbce.  CT.  M.] 

GONIOPTEUia  A genus  of  polypodla- 
ccous  ferns,  having  round  naked  sorl,  and 
connlvently  anastomosing  veins.  In  which 
latter  peculiarity  they  differ  from  Poly- 
podium.  They  have  a short  erect  or  decum- 
bent caudex,  and  herbaceous  or  subcorla- 
ceous  pinnatifld,  pinnate,  nr  pinnato- 
plnnatifld  fronds,  the  latter  having  some 
resemblance  In  aspect  to  our  common  male 
fern.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  but 
widely  dispersed,  being  found  In  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  In  tropical 
Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  in  India,  the 
Paclflc  islands,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. [T.  M.] 

G0NI08TEMMA.  A genus  of  Ancle- 
piadacete,  containing  a single  species,  a 
native  of  India.  It  Is  a twining  shrub, 
with  opposite  elliptical-oblong  and  gla- 
brous leaves,  and  small  flowers  In  lax  many- 
flowered  panicles  like  axillary  cymes  ; they 
have  rotate  flve-cleft  corollas,  and  the  sta- 
minal  crown  is  gamophyllous,  tubular,  flve- 
angled  and  flve-lobed,  and  adherent  to  the 
base  of  the  gymostegium.  This  genus  Is 
separated  from  Secamone  and  Toxocarpns, 
its  nearest  allies,  by  the  structure  of  the 
stamlnal  crown,  and  by  habit.  fW.  C.] 

GONOCALYX.  A very  beautiful  vaccl- 
nlaceous  plant  discovered  by  Schllmat  an 
elevation  of  7,000  feet  In  New  Grenada,  In 
the  provinces  of  Pamplona  and  Ocaiia.  It 
forms  a shrub  of  erect  bushy  habit,  thickly 
clothed  with  small  nearly  orbicular  leaves, 
and  bearing  flne  bright  red  tubular  flowers. 
The  young  leaves  and  shoots  are  of  a 
purplish-rose  colour.  The  only  species  has 
been  called  O.  pulcher.  [T.  M.] 

GONOGONO.  Myrietica  spuria. 

GONOLOBUS.  A large  genus  of  Ascle- 
piadaeeo!,  natives  of  North  America,  con- 
sisting of  twining  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  with  opposite  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  greenish  or  dingy  purple  flowers  In 
racemes  or  corymbs  on  interpetlolar  pe- 
duncles. With  a live-parted  calyx,  they 
have  a rotate  or  rcflexed  and  spreading 
corolla,  the  limb  of  which  is  flve-parted, 
the  stamlnal  crown  forming  a small  fleshy 
wavy-lobed  ring  In  the  throat.  The  fol- 
licles, which  are  turgid,  more  or  leas  ribbed, 
and  armed  with  soft  warty  processes,  con- 
tain many  comose  seeds.  Upwards  of 
sixty  species  have  been  described.  [W.  CJ 

GONOPHORUM.  A short  stalk  which 
bears  the  stamens  and  carpels  in  such 
plants  as  anonads,  &e. 


I GONOSTEMON.  A section  of  Stapelia, 
I characterised  by  having  the  outer  of  the 
I two  whorls  of  the  stamlnal  crown  compost 
of  live  llgulate  leaflets,  and  the  interior  of 
I as  many  simple  booked  spines. 

1 GONYANTHES.  A genus  of  Burman- 
! niacece,  consisting  of  two  or  three  species 
: from  tropical  Asia,  differing  from  Burman- 
\ nia  chiefly  in  the  capsule,  which  opens  by 
transverse  Assures  opposite  the  cells.  They 
] are  all  slender  leafless  herbs,  a few  inches 
In  height,  with  small  terminal  flowers, 
I cither  solitary  or  few  together  in  a little 
I cyme. 


GONYSTYLU8  Uiqvelianus  is  the  name 
given  by  Mloucl  to  the  tree  that  produces 
; the  fragrant  wood  called  Kaju  Gam  by  the 
I Malay's.  It  is  very  much  like  eaglcwood, 
or  Aqnilaria  Agalhchum. 

I GONZALEA.  A genus  of  South  Amerl- 
' can  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Cinchonacea. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  somewhat  globu- 
' lar,  its  limb  four-parted ; corolla  funnel- 
shaped  or  salver-shaped,  hairy  externally, 
stamens  four,  included  within  the  corolla; 
stigmas  four ; seeds  minute.  [M.  T.  M.J 

GOODENIACEjE.  (OoodenoHcp.,  Sceevo- 
Ineecf,  Gooden  iads.)  A natural  order  of 
i calyclfloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to 
I I.indley's  campanal  alliance  of  eplgynons 
I Exogens.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  not  milky, 
I with  scattered  exstipulate  leaves  and  dls- 
I tinct  flowers.  Calyx  usually  superior,  three 
I to  flve-dlvlded ; corolla  more  or  less  supe- 
rior, usually  Irregular,  with  a spilt  tube 
and  a flve-parted  llpp^  limb ; {estivation 
condupllcate;  stamens flveseparate;  ovary 
one  to  two-celled  ; placentas  free  central ; 
stigma  surrounded  by  an  Induslum.  Fruit 
capsular  or  drupaceous  ; seeds  albuminous. 
Natives  chiefly  of  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Some  of  the  plants 
! are  used  as  esculent  vegetables,  and  their 
pith  la  employed  for  economical  purposes. 
Scievola  Taccada  furnishes  the  rice-paper 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago ; the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  eaten  as  a pot-herb,  and  its 
fruit  is  succulent.  There  are  about  two 
’ dozen  genera,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
species.  Examples : Sccevota,  Goodenia, 
Velleja,  Leschenanttia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GOODENIA.  A genus  of  Goodeniacea, 
distinguished  by  baring  a superior  calyx 
; with  a flve-iMtrted  limb,  the  corolla  gene- 
I rally  two-lIpped,  with  the  tube  cleft  at  the 
back;  five  stamens,  with  distinct  anthers 
cohering  before  expansion ; and  a simple 
style,  the  stigma  with  a cup-shaped  indu- 
Blum.  The  capsule  Is  two  rarely  four- 
celled.  Herbaceous  plants,  or  a few  of 
them  small  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire 
or  toothed  leaves,  sometimes  covered  with 
white  silky  down,  and  axillary  or  terminal 
flowers  usually  yellow,  rarely  blue  or  pur- 

Sllsh.  Natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
ew  Zealand ; one  species,  O.  repent,  being 
also  found  in  South  America.  [R.  H.j 

GOODIA.  A genus  of  the  pea  family, 
consisting  of  three  species,  two  of  which 
are  common  to  Tasmania  and  South-East- 
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cm  Australia,  the  other  conOned  to  West- 
ern Australia.  All  are  handsome  erect 
much-branched  hushes,  with  alternate  trl- 
follolate  leaves  like  those  of  the  blrdsfoot- 
trefoll  — whence  the  name  loti/oUa  applied 
to  one  of  the  species.  The  branches  bear 
towards  their  apex  racemes  of  ftolden 
yellow  flowers,  like  those  of  a laburnum, 
but  smaller.  The  chief  features  of  the  ge- 
nus are  the  trlfollolate  leaves ; two-lipped 
calyx,  the  llpsnot  deeply  divided  ; stamens 
all  united  into  a sheath  ; and  thin  and  flat 
veined  pods.  Its  nearest  ally  Is  Bostuea, 
from  which  the  compound  leaves  distin- 
guish It.  O.  loti/olia  and  fir.  pubescens  are 
both  In  cultivation  In  greenhouses.  The 
genus  commemorates  the  name  of  Peter 
Good,  a collector  for  Kew  Gardens,  who 
died  in  Australia.  CA.  A.  B.] 

GOOD  KINO  HARRT.  Chenopodium  (or 
Blitum)  Bonus  Benricus. 

GOODTERA.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids  with  small  flowers  like  those  of  i 
Spiranthes,  but  the  spike  la  not  spiral,  and 
the  Up  does  not  embrace  the  column,  has  > 
no  callosities  at  the  base,  and  is  contracted  ! 
at  the  top  Into  a recurved  point.  It  con-  | 
slsts  of  very  few  species,  all  from  the  | 
northern  hemisphere,  and  mostly  from  i 
high  latitudes  or  mountain  ranges.  17. 
repens,  generally  found  In  moist  woods.  Is  | 
widely  spread  over  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  : 
and  America,  but  In  Britain  only  occurs  In  ' 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Ithas  a creep- 
ing rootstock  and  an  erect  flowering  stem 
of  six  Inches  to  a foot,  with  a few  ovate 
; leaves  near  the  base.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
I greenish  white.  In  a slender  one-sided  ter- 
minal spike. 

GOOGITL.  Balsamodendron  Mukut 

GOOL9.  Various  Marigolds,  as  Calendula 
offlcinalis,  Caltha  palustris,  and  Chrysan- 
themum segetum. 

GOOMALA.  Batatas  edulis. 

GOOMPANY.  The  wood  of  Odina  Wodier, 
used  In  India  for  railway  sleepers. 

GOONCH.  A Hindoo  name  for  the  seeds 
of  Abrus  precatoritu. 

GOONSOORA.  An  Indian  fibre-yielding 
nibiscus. 

GOORA  NUTS.  The  seeds  of  Cola  acu- 
minata. 

GOORGOORA.  Eeptonia  buxifolia. 

GOOSE  and  GOSLINGS.  Orchis  Morio. 

GOOSEBERRY.  Ttibes  Vva  rrispa,  often 
called  R.  Orossularia.  — , BARBADO.S. 
Pereskia  aeuleata.  — , COROSIANDEL. 
Averrhoa  Carambola.  — , TAHITI.  Cicca 
disticha. 

GOOSEFOOT.  a common  name  for 
Chenopodium ; also  Aspalathus  Chenopoda. 

GOOSETONGITE.  Achillea  Ptarmica. 

GOOSESHARE.  Galium  Aparine. 

GOOWA.  The  Betel  nut,  Areca  Catechu. 


GORDONIA.  A genus  of  Temstrbmia- 
ceoe,  natives  of  North  America  and  of  the 
Alps  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Asia,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  wdth  alternate  coriaceous 
entire  leaves,  and  solitary  one-flowered 
peduncles.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  of  flve 
nearly  equal  concave  sepals  ; the  corolla  of 
flve  petals  alternate  with  the  sepals.  Imbri- 
cate in  Ecstivatlon  : the  stamens  numerous, 
hypogynous.  The  fruit-  Is  a four  to  flve- 
celled  capsule,  with  two  to  four  pendulous 
seeds  In  each  celL  There  are  seven  known 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GORSE.  The  Common  Furze,  Ulex  euro- 
pans. 

GORTERIA.  A small  genus  of  dwarf 
annual  herbs  of  the  composite  family  pe- 
culiar to  South  Africa,  their  stems  and 
linear  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  more  or 
less  hispid,  and  the  latter  clothed  under- 
neath with  a close-pressed  white  down ; 
and  the  twigs  terminated  by  solitary  yellow 
flower-heads  nearly  an  inch  across,  and 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  niarl- 
: gold.  These  have  an  Involucre  of  many 
' series  of  narrow  scales  with  (eventually) 
hardened  tips  ; when  the  flowers  wither, 
! these  Involucres  contract  at  the  top,  so 
1 that  the  seeds  cannot  escape  : the  latter, 
I therefore,  when  they  germinate,  push  their 
stems  upwards  and  their  roots  downwards 
: through  the  spiny  nut-llke  Involucres, 
I which  remain  attached  at  the  collar  of  the 
root,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a spiny 
tuber  of  the  size  of  a hazel-nut.  The  ray 
florets  are  strap-shaped  neuter,  those  of 
the  disk  tubular  and  perfect ; the  achenes 
, are  villous  at  the  summit  only,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a short  crown-llke  pappus 
composed  of  a single  series  of  scales,  these 
characters  of  the  fruit  distinguishing  the 
genus  from  Gazania,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GORY-DEW.  Palmella  cruenta. 

GOSSYPIANTHHS.  A genus  of  Ama- 
ranthacete,  containing  perennial  North 
American  herbs  with  woolly  procumbent 
stems,  elongate  spathulate  root-leaves, 
those  of  the  stem  much  smaller,  opposite, 
nearly  sessile,  ovate,  and  entire,  more  or 
less  densely  covered  with  silky  wool.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  densely  aggregated, 
covered  with  wool,  and  have  a flve-Ieaved 
perianth,  flve  stamens  with  free  filaments, 
and  one-celled  anthers  without  interme- 
diate teeth.  [J.T.  8.] 

GOSSYPIHM.  This  small  genus  of  Mal- 
vaceae Is  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom,  for  to  it  we  are 
Indebted  for  the  valuable  and  well-known 
article  Cotton,  which  occupies  such  a pro- 
minent place  in  the  manufacturing  In- 
dustry of  this  and  other  countries,  and 
which  gives  employment  to  so  large  a pn>- 
portion  of  our  mercantile  marine.  The 
number  of  species  of  Gossypitim  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  have  been  described  and  named  by 
tartanlsts,  but  the  characters  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  so  Blight  and  variable. 
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that  ptohably  they  may  he  reduced  to  live 
or  Bix,  three  of  which  yield  the  Cotton  of 
commerce.  The  genus  la  indigenous  to 
both  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents, 
but  It  has  been  so  extensively  si>read  by 
means  of  cultivation  that  It  is  now  found 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  within 
the  limits  of  36°  north  and  south  of  the 
e<iuator.  All  the  species  and  varieties 
form  herbaceous  or  shrubby  perennial 
plants,  varying  in  height  according  to  the 
climate  and  soil  in  which  they  grow,  some 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  feet,  while 
others  reach  a height  of  Qftcen  or  twenty 
feet.  Annual  cotton  plants  are  frequently 
spoken  of,  but,  although  generally  treated 
as  such,  none  of  them  are  really  annuals 
properly  so  called.  Their  leaves  grow  upon 
stalks  placed  al  lernately  upon  the  branches, 
and  are  generally  heart-shaped,  and  most 
commonly  either  three  or  dve-lol>ed,  with 
the  lobes  sharp  or  rounded ; they  generally 
have  one  or  more  glands  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  principal  veins  near  the  stalk. 
The  Sowers  are  usually  large  and  showy, 
and  grow  singly  upon  stalks  In  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  They  haveacup-shaped  shortly 
Bve-toothed  calyx,  surrounded  by  a larger 
outer  calyx  or  involucci  of  three  broad 
deeply  cot  segments,  joined  together  and 
beart-shai>cd  at  the  base;  a corolla  of  Sve 
petals : many  stamens  united  into  a central 
column ; and  a three  or  Sve-eelled  ovary. 
The  fruit  is  a three  or  Sve-celled  capsule, 
which  bursts  open  through  the  middle 
of  each  cell  when  ripe,  exposing  the  nu- 
merous seeds  covered  with  the  beautiful 
cellular  Slaments  known  under  the  name 
of  cotton.  The  seeds  themselves  contain 
a considerable  quantity  of  bland  oil,  which 
has  been  brought  greatly  Into  use  during 
the  last  few  years ; and  the  cake  formed 
by  pressing  the  decorticated  seeds  has 
proved  a valuable  food  for  cattle. 

0.  beuriKsdaue  Is  the  species  cultivated 
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In  the  TTnIted  States,  where  two  well- 
marked  varieties  are  recognised.  First, 
the  Sea  Island  or  long-staple  cotton,  which 
was  introduced  from  the  Bahamas  In  1785, 


and  Is  only  grown  on  the  low  Islands  and 
sea-coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina; 
it  is  the  most  valu.able  kind,  having  a line, 
soft,  silky  staple  from  an  inch  and  a half 
to  au  Inch  and  three-quarters  long,  and  is 
easily  separated  from  the  seed,  ^cond. 
Upland,  Georgian,  Bowed,  or  short-staple 
cotton,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  American 
cotton,  and  is  the  produce  of  the  upland 
or  inland  districts  of  the  Southern  States ; 
the  staple  Is  only  an  Inch  or  an  Inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
seed,  which  is  also  covered  with  short 
down.  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  kind 
railed  Bourbon,  are  likewise  referable  to 
this  Biierles. 

G.  htrbacettm  Is  the  Indigenous  Indian 
species,  and  yields  the  bulk  of  the  cotton 
of  that  country;  it  is  also^rown  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  other  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  Persia,  Ac. 
Us  seeds  arc  woolly  and  yield  a very  short- 
stapled  cotton.  O.  peruvianum  yields  the 
cottons  Imported  from  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
and  other  parts  of  Brazil,  from  Peru,  Ac. 
It  is  sometimes  called  kidney  cotton,  on 
account  of  its  seeds  adhering  flrinly  to- 
gether In  the  form  of  a kidney. 

The  use  of  cotton  dates  from  prehis- 
toric ages,  both  In  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  It  Is  frequently  mentioned  In 
the  institutet  of  Manu,  a work  written 
eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
ITpon  the  discovery  of  America  It  was 
found  in  common  use  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  cotton  cloth  has  since  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
From  India  the  plant  spread  Into  Persia 
and  Arabia.  Pliny,  early  in  the  Christian 
era,  men  tlons  that  it  grew  in  ‘ Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  side  of  Arabia,’  where  robes  for 
the  Egyiitian  priests  were  made  of  the 
cotton.  It  was  brought  to  Spain  by  the 
Mahometan  conquerors  of  that  country, 
and  from  thence  it  spread  through  other 
parts  of  Southern  Europe,  but  It  has  never 
formed  an  article  of  much  Importance  In 
the  agriculture  of  those  countries.  India 
supplied  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
cotton  fabrics  used  In  Europe  until  the 
rise  of  the  English  manufactures  in  the 
latter  half  of  last  century.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  this  Important  manufacture  into 
England  took  place  about  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when.  In  consequence 
of  religious  persecution,  a iiumlier  of 
Flemings  fled  to  this  country,  and  esta- 
blished It  at  Bolton  and  Manchester.  But 
previously  to  the  brilliant  inventions  of 
Hargreaves.  Arkwright,  Cromptoii,  and 
others,  it  was  merely  a domestic  manu- 
facture, and  the  cotton  was  only  used  for 
the  weft  of  the  cloth.  At  first  our  supply 
of  raw  cotton  was  obtained  from  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  later  from  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  from  India  and  Bourbon. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  however, 
the  great  and  increasing  demand  caused 
the  Americans  to  turn  their  attention  to 
its  production  in  the  Southern  States; 
and  such  has  been  their  success  that,  till 
their  fratricidal  war  broke  out,  they  sup- 
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! piled  four-fifths  of  the  enormous  fiusntity 
! annually  ronsumed  In  this  country.  Sonre 
Idea  of  tlie  rapid  Increase  of  the  English 
cotton  manufactures  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1751,  previous  to 
the  Introduction  of  spinning  hy  machinery, 
our  Imports  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to 
only  2,976,610  Ih.s.,  while  in  1800  they  had 
risen  to  .56,010,732  lbs. : and  In  I860,  tlie 
enormous  quantity  of  1,390,9.39,725  lbs.  W.TS 
imported,  of  which  tlie  United  States  sup- 
plied no  less  than  1,115,890,608  Ihs.— a re- 
markalile  fact  when  we  consider  that  the 
cotton  plant  Is  not  indigenous  to  those 
States,  and  that  its  cultivation  for  expor- 
tation only  commenced  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ago. 

The  harvest  In  America  commences  In 
August  and  lasts  till  December.  After 
' being  picked  and  dried,  tlie  cotton  Is  sepa- 
: rated  from  the  seeds  hy  means  of  machines 
called  gins,  and  is  then  tightly  compressed 
Into  liales  averaging  about  430  lbs.  In 
weight.  Two  kinds  of  gins  are  used  In 
I America,  the  saic-jin  and  the  roller-gin— 
j the  first,  consisting  of  numerous  circular  1 
, saws  revolving  between  Iron  grids,  being  j 
j used  for  the  short-staple  variety  ; and  the 
I latter,  wliich  is  merely  a pair  of  rollers, for 
the  long-staple. 

The  value  of  English  cotton  manufac- 
tures In  1860  was  estimated  at  121,364,4581., 
being  the  product  of  .33,000,000  spindles, 
giving  employment,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, to  one  million  men,  women,  and  chli- 
: dren,  and  requiring  a capital  of  not  less 
I than  150,000,000/.  sterling.  [A.  S.] 

GO-TO-BED-AT-XOON.  Tragopogon  pro- 
tense. 

GOTTANIA.  A genus  of  Rhamnaeem,  con- 
] slsting  of  large  rambling  climbing  shrubs 
Inhaliltiiig  tlie  forests  of  tropical  America 
I and  Asia,  but  principally  theformer.  They 
have  alternate  leaves  with  veins  running 
straight  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  ; 
and  some  of  their  smaller  branches  are 
generally  transformed  into  tendrils,  which 
serve  to  support  tliein.  Tlie  flowers  are 
usually  produced  In  clusters  along  leafless 
branches,  forming  long  slenderspikes ; the 
lower  part  or  tube  of  their  calyx  adhering 
to  the  ovary,  while  the  uiiper  p.art  Is  divided 
Into  live  spreading  segments  alternating 
with  five  petals,  each  of  which  is  partly 
rolled  round  a stamen,  or  has  a stamen  lying 
in  a hollow  formed  by  It.  Thefrult  usually 
has  three  wings  or  sharp  angles,  hut  In 
stime  species  it  is  nearly  globular  and  with- 
out wings. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  species  of 
this  genus,  the  most  interesting  being  G. 

1 domingensis,  a common  creeper  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  hi  Jamaica  it  Is 
i called  Chaw-stick,  on  account  of  its  thin 
flexible  stems  being  chewed  as  an  agree- 
able stomachic ; tooth-brushes  arc  also 
made  by  rutting  pieces  of  chaw-stick  to  a 
convenient  length  and  fraying  out  the 
ends : and  a tooth  powder  is  prepared  by 
pulverising  tlie  dried  stems.  It  Is  said 
to  possess  felirifugal  proi>erties ; and  on 
account  of  its  pleasant  hitter  taste  is  com- 


monly used  for  flavouring  different  cool- 
ing lieverages.  [A.  S.j 

GOUDOTIA.  A genus  referred  to  Jimcn- 
eece,  founded  on  a curious  little  plant  from 
the  Andes,  which  has  stems  growing  In 
dense  tufts,  with  short  distichous  closely 
Imbricated  leaves,  and  stalked  srarlous 
flowers,  dioecious  hy  abortion.  [J.  T.  S.] 

^ GOUET.  (Fr.l  Arum  maculaium.  — 
A CAPUCHOK.  Arisamm  rnlgare.  — 
CHEVEbU,  or  GOBE-JIOl'CHE.  Dra- 
cunculus  crinilus.  — EN  CAPUCllON. 

Aris(rma  ringens.  — SERPENTAIRE. 

Dracunculus  vulgaris. 

GOUI.  Adansonia  digitaia. 

GOURD.  The  common  name  for  Ciieur- 
Uta  : the  varieties  of  the  common  Gourd, 
C.  Pepo,  and  of  a few  other  siiecies,  are  very 
numerous.  — , BITTER.  Ciirullus  Ai/o- 
cgnlhis.  BOTTLE,  CLUB,  or  TRU.M- 
PET.  Different  forms  of  Lngemma  vul- 
garis. — ,COLOCYNTH.  Cilndlus  Coloegn- 
this.  —,  ETHIOPIAN  SOUR.  Adansonia 
digitata.  — , GOOSEBERRY,  ifoinordica 
celiinata.  — , ORANGE.  Cueurbita  auran- 
tia.  —,  SNAKE.  Trichosanihes. — .SPAN- 
ISH. Cueurbita  maxima.  — , .SOUR.  Adan- 
sonia Gregorii.  — . SQUA.SH.  Cueurbita 
Melopepn.  — , WHITE,  of  India.  Senin- 
casa  cerifera. 

GOURDE.  (Pr.)  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

GOURLIEA.  A genua  of  Legumiuoso’ 
related  to  Snphnra,  but  the  pods,  instead  of 
Imliig  long  and  constricted  between  the 
seeds,  are  elliptical  with  a somewhat  fleshy 
rind,  of  the  size  and  form  of  a iilum-stone 
when  mature,  and  usually  perfecting  but 
one  seed.  There  are  but  two  siiecles  known, 
n.atlvesof  Chill  and  Buenos  Ayres.  They 
are  hushes  or  .small  trees,  with  pale  smooth 
linrk,  and  short  spine-Ilke  lateral  branches, 
i from  which  arise  racemes  or  fascicles  of 
1 small  yellow  pea-flowers.  At  the  time  of 
[ flowering,  the  hoary  leaves,  which  consist 
of  about  four  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  and 
[ an  odd  one,  are  not  fully  developed.  Clia- 
iiar  or  Clianal  Is  the  name  given  to  the 
hushes  In  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Tweedle,  the  pulii  of  the  fruit 
is  used  In  flavouring  sweet  wines  in  the 
latter  place,  and  at  Entre  Rios.  The  name 
of  ilr.  Robert  Gourlle,  who  gathered  plants 
at  Mendoza  and  died  there,  is  perpetuated 
in  the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GOUTTE  DE  LIN.  (Fr.)  Cuseuta  euro- 
ptea.  — DE  SANG.  Adonis  aidumualis. 

GOUTWEED,  or  60UTW0RT.  £gopo- 
dium  Podagraria. 

GOUTT-STEM5IED  TREE.  An  Austra- 
lian name  for  Jlelabecliea. 

GOUYAVIER,  or  GOTAVIEU.  (Fr.) 
Psidium, 

GOVENIA.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids  peculiar  to  the  moist  woods  of 
tropical  America.  The  leaves  are  radical, 
broadly  lance-shaped  or  oblong,  plaited, 

‘ and  from  one  to  two  feet  In  length.  The 
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■rect  llower-Bcape  also  U radical,  and  ter- 
nliiaU'8  in  a spike  or  raccnieof  medliim- 
•Ized  flowers,  each  supported  by  a narrow 
araet : they  are  usually  white  or  ereani- 
'oloured,  but  in  some  yellow,  with  or  with- 
)ut  blood-red  spots.  The  sepals  ami  petals 
are  free  and  of  nearly  e<)ual  length ; the 
lip  much  shorter,  without  spur,  entire, 
and  jointed  to  the  base  of  tbceulumn  : and 
the  anther  contains  four  solid  poilea- 
ma.sses  fl.ted  to  a short  caudiele  with  a 
.small  triangular  gland.  There  are  sixteen 
siK*cies  known,  seven  of  which  have  been 
cultivated,  but  none  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  The  genus  is  named  after 
J.  R.  Gowen,  Esq.  [A,  A.  B.] 

GOWAN.  In  Scotland,  the  Daisy,  Bellia 
))crcnnis  ; but  appertaining  rather  to  Cal- 
thn,  Culendulit , ami  Chri/san)liemiim,  from 
‘ gowlan,'  a corruption  of  ‘goiden:’  see 
G001..S,  aud  Goldixs. 

GOZELL.  The  Gooseberry,  Ribes  uva- 

erispa. 

GRAnOW.SKIA.  This  Ill-sounding  name 
isa|>plled.  In  honour  of  a Silesian  botanist, 
to  a curious  Brazilian  shrub  which  haslieen 
referred  to  Solanacerr,  but  seems  more 
closely  allied  to  Ehrttiacece,  O.  boerhanvitB^ 
fulia  is  much-liranched,  with  axillary 
spines,  and  solitary  flowers  opposite  the 
leaves  or  grouped  In  (nnicles  at  the  end 
of  the  branches.  Its  flowers  have  live 
stamens  projecting  from  the  tubular  co- 
rolla, their  fliameuts  hairy  In  the  middle  ; 
and  a four-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  is  suc- 
culent, enclosed  within  the  calyx,  having 
two  wootly  stones,  each  divided  Into 
two  compartments  containing  a single 
seed.  [M.T.  M.j 

GRACIBARIA.  A genus  of  rose-sporcd 
Alg<t  belonging  to  the  natural  order  .SpAtc- 
roroteohieni,  amongst  which  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  cylindrical  compressed  or 
flat  frond  with  oblong  cruciate  tetrasiwires 
dispersed  among  the  sui>erflclal  cells  of 
the  branches  and  branchlets.  Itlsthesame 
with  Plncarin,  and  therefore  furnishes  the 
Corsican  and  Ceylon  moss.  [M.  J.  B.]  | 

GRACILIS.  Slender;  applied  to  jiarts 
which  are  long  aud  narrow.  I 

GR.ELLSIA.  A genus  of  Oruclftrm 
found  In  Persia,  and  represented  by  G. 
s(ueifragiv/otia,  a perennial  herb,  with  a 
leibit  like  that  of  Sari/raga  grannlata. 
The  leaf-stalks  remain  att»die<I  to  the 
short  root-stock  after  the  smooth  round- 
ed notched  blades  wither : the  flower-  , 
stalk  bears  a tiumhcr  of  wlilte  raceined 
rt'iwers  not  unlike  those  of  the  cuckoo- 
flower ; while  the  fruits  arc  small  oblong 
mnch-compressed  silicles,  ripetilng  hut 
a single  seed.  [A.  A.  B.j  | 

GRAHAMIA.  A genus  of  Porfutacnccte,  ^ 
cousisting  of  a small  Chilian  shrubby 
plant,  with  alternate  fleshy  ohiong  terete 
leaves,  and  solitary  flowers  at  the  extre-  | 
mity  of  the  branches,  the  calyx  having  1 
eight  or  nine  imhrieated  bracts,  the  white 
petals  Are  in  number,  and  the  stamens  I 


numerous,  with  the  fliaroents  united  at 
the  liase.  [J.  T.  8.] 

GRAINS  OF  PARADI.se.  The  seeds  of 
Amomum  Grana  Paradiai;  also  called 
Guinea  Grains. 

GRAINE8  D'AMBRETTE.  (Fr.)  Abefmos- 
chics  mofchatus.  — D’AVIGNON.  Rham- 
nns  in/ectoriua,  oaxatiliD,  *c.  — DE 

C.ANARY.  Phalarit  canarienait,  — DE8 
JIOLCQUES.  Croton  Tiglium.  — MU8- 
QUKES.  Abelmoachtts  vwschatua.  — D’OI- 
SE.AC.  Phalarit  canurienaia.  — DE  PERRO- 
Ol'ET.  Carthamua  tincioriua.  — DE 
TILLY.  Croton  Tiglium. 

GRAM.  The  Chirk  Pea,  deer artetinum. 
— , BLACK.  Phaaeolua  Mmigo  melanoaper- 
mus.  — .GREEN.  Phaseoltta  Mungo  chloro- 
apermtta,  and  P.  radintua.  — , HORSE.  DoH- 
choa  unifiorua,  —.TURKISH.  Phaaeolua 
aeoniti/olhta.  — , RED.  Dolichoa  Catjang. 
— , WHITE.  So)a  hiapida. 

GRAMEN  FLEURI.  (Fr.)  SUllarta  H<h 
loatea.  — TUEMBLANT.  Briza  media. 

6RAMIGNA.  The  underground  stems 
of  Triticum  repena,  used  In  Italy  as  food 
for  horses. 

GRAMINACEAE.  «Trnmins<p,  Graaaea.) 

A natural  order  of  glumlferous  mono- 
cotyledons belonging  to  Lliidley’s  glumal 
alliance  of  Eiidogens.  Herbaceous  plants 
with  round  usually  hollow  jointed  stems  ; 
narrow  alternate  leaves,  having  a split 
sheath  and  often  a llgule  at  Its  summit ; 1 
and  flowers  arranged  In  spikes  or  panicles,  ! 
perfect  or  imperfect.  The  flowers  are  com-  1 
posed  of  a scries  of  leaves  or  bracts— the 
outer,  called  glumes,  alternate,  often  un- 
e<iu.'il,  usually  two,  sometimes  one,  rarely  | 
none ; the  rest,  called  pales  or  glumelles,  I 
usu.ally  two,  alternate,  the  lower  or  outer  | 
one  being  simple,  the  upper  or  Inner  having  . 
two  dorsal  or  lateral  ribs,  and  supposed  1 
to  be  formed  of  two  pales  united;  some-  I 
times  one  or  both  are  wanting.  The  glumes  ’ 
enclose  one  or  more  flowers,  and  among  j 
the  flowers  there  are  often  abortive  florets.  I 
Stamens  hyi)Ogynou8,  one  to  six,  usually  : j 
three : anthers  versatile.  Ovary  superior,  I 
one-celled,  with  two  (rarely  one  or  none)  1 
scales  called  lodlciilcs : ovule  one;  styles 
two  or  three,  rarely  united  ; stigmas  often  I 
feathery.  Fruit  acarj'opsis  : emhyro  lenti-  i 
cular,  lying  on  one  side  at  the  base  of 
farlnareous  albumen.  Grasses  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  world,  forming  about  I 
one  twenty-second  of  all  known  plants,  | 
according  to  Rehonw.  They  are  social  | 
plants,  forming  lierliagc  In  temperate  ell-  | 
mates,  and  becoming  arborescent  in  tropl-  1 
eal  eountrlea  The  order  is  a very  impor-  I 
tant  one,  as  supplying  food  for  man  and  • 
animals.  The  various  cultivated  grains 
and  the  pasture  grasses  belong  to  It.  It  is 
said  that  darnel  grass  (Loliuni  temulenlum)  ; 
has  pnisonnns  qualities,  and  some  think  , 
tliat  it  Is  the  tares  of  Scripture.  Several 
species  of  Andropogon  yield  fragrant  oils,  j 
such  as  kum-kns,  roussa  oil,  and  dtro- 
nclle.  The  Isimboo  (Benihusaanmdmocea) 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  grasses  In  warm 
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I countries ; tlie  »ag»T-C!me(SaccharumoJllci- 
; nantm^  Is  another  valuable  grass  from  a 
I commercial  point  of  view.  Among  the 
; cereal  gras.ses  cultivated  for  food  may  he 
enumerated  : — wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 

: rice,  Indian  corn,  millets,  Clulnea  corn,  and 
swamp  rice.  The  grains  of  Coix  Lachryma 
; are  used  as  heads  under  the  name  of  Job's 
tc-ars.  The  tussac  grass  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  Is  the  Daelj/Us  c^npiloaa.  Some 
: grasses  are  useful  In  binding  the  hiosc 
I sand  of  the  sea-shore.  There  are  about  .100 
genera  of  grasses  and  4,000  siiecles.  Ex- 
amples : Oryza,  Zca,  Phleiim,  Panienm, 
Antkoxanthum,  Poa,  Daclylia,  Feetuca,  Bro- 
mita,  Bumhuta,  LoUum,  Triticum,  Ilnrdenm, 
Saccliarum.  [J.  U.  B.] 

GRAMMADENIA.  A small  genus  of 
Myrainacetp,  found  In  the  West  Indies 
and  the  adjoining  mainland,  related  to 
Myriint,  hut  having  the  flowers  In  racemes 
instead  of  fascicles ; and  to  Cybianlhita,  but 
having  a flve  to  six-parted  instead  of  four- 
parted  calyx  and  corolla.  Their  stems  are 
abundantly  furnished  with  sessile,  lance- 
shaped, entire  leaves,  marked  with  curious 
linear  glands,  thus  suggesting  the  name  of 
the  genus.  The  very  minute  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  a globose  ovaiy,  which  be- 
comes when  ripe  a round  berry  the  size  of 
a small  pea,  with  few  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GRAMMANTHES.  Succulent  herba- 
ceous plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  forming  a genus  of  Crasnilneerr, 
nearly  allied  to  CVits.siilo,butdistinguished 
from  it  by  the  corolla,  which  is  tubular, 
with  a limb  divided  Into  flve  or  six  oval 
lobes,  and  by  the  absence  of  scales  at  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  They  are  pretty  little 
plants  as  seen  during  sunshine.  [M.  T.  M.j 

GRAMMATOCARPUS.  A genus  of 
Loasaxe<v  found  in  Chill  and  Peru,  and 
nearly  allleri  to  Loasa,  differing  chiefly  In 
its  slender  twisted  capsular  fruits,  which 
are  one  to  two  Inches  long,  and  not  much 
thicker  than  their  stalks.  The  Chilian 
species,  G.  volubilit,  is  a slender  twining 
annual  herb,  with  opposite  twice  plnna- 
tifid  leaves,  and  stalked  yellow  cup-shaped 
flowers,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  nearly  an  Inch  across ; they  have  a calyx 
border  of  flve  linear  segments ; ten  petals, 
five  large  and  somewhat  spurred  at  the  base, 
and  flve  smaller  three-awned  at  the  ai>ex  ; 
and  numerous  stamens,  the  fertile  ones  In 
flve  bundles.  [A.  A.  B.j 

GR  AM.M  ATOPHTLLUM.  The  few  species 
which  make  up  this  genus  of  orchids  are 
amongst  the  most  choice  in  cultivation. 
G.  tpticioaum  has  been  called  the  Queen  of 
Orchidaceous  plants.  This  superb  species, 

I a native  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  Islands, 

I has  stout  stems  from  six  to  ten  feet  long, 

' bearing  a number  of  strap-shaped  leaves 
I one  to  two  feet  in  length,  arranged  In  a 
j two-ranked  manner.  The  flower-scape  arises 
from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  is  some- 
times six  feet  in  length,  the  flowers  nume-  i 
rous  hut  distant  on  the  panicle.each  borne  ! 
on  a stalk  (ovary)  about  six  Inches  long, 
this  being  also  the  diameter  of  the  fully  i 


expanded  flowers,  which  are  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
deep  purjile ; the  lip  1s  trllobed  and  comp,a- 
ratlvely  small.  From  Manilla  we  have  G. 
muUiflonini,  a plant  with  pseudobulbs 
instead  of  lengthened  stems,  producing 
from  Us  apex  three  or  four  long  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  from  its  base  a raceme 
nearly  two  feet  long  of  yellow  flowers 
beautifully  painted  over  with  blood-rcd 
stains  of  grotesque  form.  G.  Flliaii,  an- 
other pseudolmibous  species,  was  Intro- 
duced from  Madagascar,  and  has  the  sepals 
and  petals  yellow  and  beautifully  barred 
transversely  with  dark  lines,  while  the 
petals  and  Up  are  of  a pale  pink  colour. 
This  plant  Is  considered  by  Relchenbachto 
form  a distinct  gen  us,  to  which  be  gives  the 
name  Grammmigis.  The  genus  Is  nearly 
related  to  Cyrabidium— the  principal  dif- 
ference being,  according  to  Dr.  Llndley, 
that  in  thelatter  the  gland  of  the  pollen- 
masses  Is  triangular,  while  in  this  it  is  cres- 
cent-shaped, with  one  itollen-mass  at  each 
extremity  of  the  crescent.  There  Is  also 
a shallow  sac  at  the  base  of  the  column  and 
Up,  nut  noted  In  Cinnbidium.  [A.  A.  B.j 

GRAMMATOTHECA.  A genus  of  slender 
branching  herbs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  belonging  to  the  Lobe/ioccfr. 
'They  are  distinguished  mainly  by  their 
cortdla,  which  Is  tubular  below,  with  a 
five-parted  limb  In  two  divisions,  the 
lower  Up  consisting  of  three  pendent  seg- 
ments, larger  than  the  two  constituting 
the  upiier  Up : the  style  Is  concealed  with- 
in the  corolla,  and  bears  a two-lobed 
stigma  whose  lobes  are  widely  separate 
one  from  the  other.  The  genus  Is  closely 
related  to  CUtUonia.  CM.  T.  M.] 

GRAMMITI8.  A genns  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns,  producing  ohllciuc  naked  ob- 
long or  elliptic  sorl,  and  having  free 
simple  or  forked  veins.  The  group  is 
often  restricted  to  certain  small  siniple- 
fronded  plants,  of  which  O.  BHIardieri 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  ; but  to  these  are 
sometimes  added  a few  larger  coinpnund- 
fronded  species,  more  closely  resembling 
Oymnogramma  In  habit,  but  having  simple 
oblong  instead  of  forked  sorl.  [T.  M.J 

GRAMMICU8.  When  the  spots  upon  a 
surface  assume  the  form  and  appearance 
of  letters. 

GRAMON  DE  MONTAGXE.  (Fr.)  Smilax 
Ofpera. 

GRANA  MOLUCCANA.  The  seeds  of 
Crotmi  Tiglium  and  Pavann.  — PARADISI. 
The  seeds  of  Amnmum  Grapwn  Parudisi. 

— SAGU.  The  granulated  Sago  of  com- 
merce. — TETRA8TICHA.  The  spores 
of  certain  fungals.  — TIGI.IA  or  TILLA. 
The  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium. 

GRANADILLA.  Pasaiflara  quadranrtn- 
laria,  malifonmia,  lauri/nlia,  tnramata, 
edulia,  &c.,  which  bear  edible  fruits. 

GRAND  BADME.  (Fr.)  Ptiretbrun  Tana- 
eetum.  — OENTIANE.  Gentiana  Men. 

— MILLET.  Sorghum  vulgara.  — MO- 
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’ NARQUE.  Nnrcifftis  concolor.  — ORCHIS 
MILITAIRE.  Orchit  fnrea.  — 1*IN.  Ft- 
nun  Pinaster.  — I’CANTAIX.  Plantago 
major.  — HAIFORT.  Cochlearia  Armora- 
cia.  — 8CEAU  DE  SALOMON.  Coueal- 
laria  mnlti/lora.  — TREFLE  ROUGE 
Trifolium  praUnae,  — VALiJuiANE.  >'a- 
leriana  Phtu 

GRANDE  CAPUCINE.  (Fr.)  Tropao- 
liim  majus.  — CIGUB.  Cotiium  macula, 
turn.  — CON.SOTDE.  Sympliytum  offici- 
nale. — DOUVE.  Ranunculus  Lingua, 

— BCLAIRE.  Chelidonium  majus.  — 
BpIAIRE.  Stachps  sylvatica,  — ESULE 
Euphorbia  Lathyris.  — FOtIGERE.  Pteris 
aguitina.  — GBSSE.  Lalhyrus  latifoUua. 

— LUNAIRE.  Lunaria  biennis.  — MAUVE. 
Malra  syicestris.  — ORTIE.  Urtlca  dioica. 

— OSEILLE.  Rumex  Acetosa.  — PA- 
TIENCE UES  EAUX.  Rumex  Ilydrolapa- 
thum.  — PERV’ENCHE.  Vinca  major.  — 
UENOUEE.  Polygonum  orientate.  — 

. SAUGE.  Salvia  officinalis.  — VRILLBE 

, B^TARDE.  Polygonum  dumetorum. 

GRANGEA.  A few  small  prostrate  or 
I erect  weeds  of  the  clminoinile  ttroupof  the 
i composite  family,  mopt  nearly  related  to 
I Coliila,  differing  chlelly  In  the  broadly 
j three-toothed  ray  florets,  and  In  the  pre- 
I sence  of  a small  cup-shaped  fringed  pai>- 
pus.  The  species  are  widely  diffused  over 
the  tnjpics  of  both  hemispheres ; and  have 
pinnatlfld  leaves,  and  solitary  terminal 
yellow  flower-heads,  much  like  those  of  a 
chamomile  divested  of  Its  white  ray  florets ; 
all  the  florets  are  tubular,  the  outer  hearing 
pistil  only,  the  inner  iierfect.  G.  maderns- 
patana,  a very  common  weed  all  over  In- 
dia, occurs  in  Brazil,  growing  .abundtuitly 
In  sandy  plains,  and  is  used,  according  to 
Mr.  Gardner,  all  over  the  country  instead  of 
I chamomile,  for  which  It  is  said  to  bean  ex- 
cellent substitute.  It  Is  known  by  the 
name  of  Marcella.  [A.  A.  B.J 

GRANGERI.\.  A genus  of  Chrysobala- 
nncece.  G.  horbouica,  the  only  specie.s,  is  a 
common  bush  or  small  tree  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, where  It  Is  known  .as  Arbrc  de  Buis 
(box  tree,.  It  has  glossy  green  coriaceous 
leaves,  in  form  like  those  of  the  common 
box  but  somewhat  larger ; and  the  small 
white  flowers  are  disposed  In  short  ra- 
cemes, and  have  a flve-parted  calyx,  five 
rounded  petals,  fifteen  stamens,  and  a style 
arising  from  the  Isase  of  a woolly  ovary 
which,  when  ripe,  becomes  a three-sided 
fiyriform  drupe,  with  a single  seed.  The 
genus  is  nearly  related  to  the  American 
if irfc/fcM,  but  differs  in  the  stamens  l>eing 
regularly  disposed,  and  nut  all  arising  from 
one  side  of  the  flower.  [A.  A.  B.3 

GRANITICUE  Growing  in  granitic 
soil. 

GRANTIA.  A genus  of  Persian  herba- 
ceous succulent-leaved  composite  plants. 
The  Involucre  consists  of  two  rows  of 
somewhat  leafy  bracts;  tlie  outer  florets 
I arc  strap-shaped  and  neuter,  the  inner  ones 


. tubular  and  perfect,  placed  upon  a pitted  I 
receptacle,  with  membranous  scales  be-  ' 

1 tween  the  pits;  the  branches  of  the  style  I 
{ are  elongated  and  cylindrical.  The  fruits  | 

1 are  somewhat  cylindrical,  rlblied,  crowned  i 
l>y  a pappus,  of  which  the  outer  row  con-  | 
sists  of  a few  narrow  scales,  the  Inner  of 
hairy  bristles.  [M.  T.  M.3 

GRANULA.  Large  spores  contained  in 
the  centre  of  many  algals,  ns  Gloionenia. 
Among  fungals  it  sometimes  expresses  a , 
spore-case.  I 

GRANULAR,  GRANULATE.  Divided 
into  little  knobs  or  knots,  as  the  roots  of 
Saxi/raga  granatata. 

GRANUI,ES.  Any  small  particles; 
grains  ; the  hollow  shells  whicli  consti- 
tute pollen, 

GRAPE.  The  well-known  fruit  of  the 
vine,  Vitis  vinifera.  — , BEAR’S.  Uncci-  ! 
nium  Arctostaphylos  and  Arctostaphytoa  \ 
Vvaursi.  —.CHICKEN.  Vitis  cordi/olia.  [ 
— , CORINTH.  The  fruits  of  the  Black  i 
Corinth  variety  of  Vitis  vinifera,  which  j 
when  dried  form  the  currants  nr  corinths  : 
of  the  shops.  — , FOX.  Vitis  vulpina  ; 
and  Vitis  Labmsca.  — , FROST.  Vitis  cordi-  ; 
folia,  — , SEA.  Ephedra  distachya  ; also  | 
Sargassum  baccifemm.  — , SEA.SIDE. 

Coccoloba,  especially  C.  uvifera.  — , WILD, 
of  Peru.  Chondrodendrum  cmivolviilaceum. 

— .WINTER.  Vitis  cordifolia. 

GRAPE  FLOWER,  ifuscari  racemosum, 

GRAPHIDEI.  A natural  order  of  lichens, 
distinguished  by  thedlsk of  thefniit  being 
i linear  and  cither  simple  or  branched. 

There  is  generally  a distinct  receptacle, 
j though  this  is  sometimes  wanting.  It  is  ! 

exactly  analogous  to  llysterium  amongst  I 
I Fungi.  Many  fine  species  occur  In  tropical  i 
i countries,  hut  tem)>erate  regions  produce  I 
I a great  many,  and  we  have  many  striking  [ 
representatives  in  the  genus  Opegrapha,  j 
which  adorn  the  trunks  of  trees  in  our  | 
forests.  In  Sclerophyton  tlie  fruit  is  col-  | 
lected  in  linear  elevations  of  the  crust,  ' 

I so  that  it  is  parallel  with  Trypethelium  I 
I amongst  VerrucariceL  Though  Opegrapha  I 
i is  so  common  In  tlie  northern  hemisphere,  ; 
j it  does  not  occur  at  all  in  New  Zealand.  In  | 

I Arthronia,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest  | 

1 genera  of  lichens,  the  receptacle  vanishes  ’ 

; altogether.  [M.  J.  E]  j 

I GRAPPLE  PLANT.  The  colonial  (Cape)  , 
name  of  Cncaria  procumbens.  j 

i GRAPTOPHYLLU.M.  A genus  of  Acnn- 
flmccte  containing  a single  species,  a native 
of  India,  but  having  escaped  from  gardens  i 
it  has  been  diffused  over  the  tropical 
’ regions  of  laith  the  Old  and  New  worlds. 

I It  Is  a shrub  with  oblong  or  ovate  varie- 
' gated  leaves,  and  flowers  in  terminal  ra-  \ 
j cemes ; they  have  an  equally  flve-parted  , 
I calyx,  a ringent  corolla  with  the  upper  ; 
lip  arched  and  the  lower  trifld,  and  two  , 
stamens  with  sagittate  anthers.  The  cap-  ' 
I sulc  is  rostrate.  [W.  C.] 

J GRASS.  A general  name  for  all  grainl- 
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naceoua  plants.  — , AIUIOW.  Triglochin. 
— , ARTIFICIAL.  A name  given  by  agri- 
culturists to  various  fodder  plants,  as 
clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  &c.  — AW.VKD 
HAIR.  MahlenbergiacapUlariB.  — , llAL- 
LOOK.  Orchis.  — , BARLEY,  lltmtcum. 
—.BARNYARD.  Panicum  Crus  galli.  — , 
BAST III)  KNOT.  Corrigiola  Uttoralis. 
— , BASTARD  MILLET.  Paspalum.  — , 
BEAK.  Yucca  /llamcyUosa.  — , BEARD. 
Andropogoiu  — , BENT.  Agrostts ; also  ap- 
plied to  any  wiry-stemmi  grass  grow- 
ing on  a bent  or  common.  — , BERMUD.A. 
Cync^don.  — .BLACK.  Alopecnrns  agrestis, 
— , BLACK  OAT.  Stipa  avmacca.  — , 
BLUE.  Poa  compressa.  — , BLUE-EYED. 
An  American  name  for  Sisyrinchinm.  — , 
BOTTLE.  Setaria  glauca.  — , BOTTLE- 
BRUSH. An  American  name  for  Elymns 
hystrix.  — , BRISTLE-TAILED.  Chreturus. 
-,  BRISTLY  FOXTAIL.  Setaria,  — , 
BROME.  Bromus.  — , BURDOCK.  Zft/>- 
pago  raccmom.  — , BURR.  Cenchrus. 
— , CAPON’STAIL.  Festuca  Myunui.  — , 
CANARY.  Phalaris  cayiariensis,  the  grain 
of  which  Is  the  canary  seed  of  the  shops. 
— , CARNATION.  Cnrcxglauca^nt\<\  others. 
— ,C.\rSTAIL.  Phleum.  CHINA.  The 

fibre  of  the  Rheea,  Bohmeria  nivcn,  — , 
CLAVER.  An  old  name  for  Clover,  Tn- 
folinm  pratense,  — ,COCK’SCOMB.  Cyno- 
8ums  echinatus.  — , COCK'SFOOT.  Jhicty- 
Us  glomerata.  — , COMB-FRINGE.  Dacty- 
loctenium.  — ,CORD.  Spartina  stricta.  — , 
COTTON.  Friophorum.  — , COUCH.  Tri- 
ticum  (Agropyrum)  repens.  — ,COW.  Tri- 
folium  prat^se;  also  Polygonum  avicuinre. 
— , CRAB.  Bigiiaria  sangamaRs;  also  an 
Ainerican  name  for  Eleushu : also  SalU 
comia  herbacea.  — , CRE»STED  HAIR. 
Kceleria  cristata.  — , CUCKOO.  Luznla 
eampestris.  — , DARNEL.  Lolitim;  also 
especially  Lolium  temnlentum.  — , DEER. 
Rhcxia.  — , DEW.  Dactylic  glomerata, 
— , DITCH.  All  American  namefor 
— , DOG.  Triticum  caninuin.  — , DOG'S- 
TAIL.  Cynosnrus.  — , DOG'STOOTH.  TVi- 
ficumcnniTmm.  — ,DOOB.  Cynodon  Dacty- 
Ion,  — , DROP-SEED.  An  American  name 
for  SpoTffbolus  and  Muhlenbergia.  — , ERL. 
An  American  name  for  Zoatera  and  Vallia^ 
neria.  — , ELEPHANTS.  Typha  elephan- 
tina.  —,  FAI^SE  RED-TOP.  Poaserotina. 
— , FEATHER.  Stipa  pennala,  — , FES- 
CUE. Fectuca.  — , FINGEIt.  Digitaria. 
— , FIORIN.  Agroetia  vulgaris;  now  more 
commonly  applied  to  A.  alba  and  stolovU 
/era.  — , FIVE-LEAVED.  Potentilla  rep- 
taTis.  — , FLE.A.  Carex  pulicaria.  — , 
FLOTE,  or  FLO.AT.  Glyccria  fluitana.  — , 
FODDER.  CAi7ocAIoa.  FOUR-LEAVED. 
Paris  qtMdri/olia.  — , FOXTAIL.  Aloj^e- 
curna.  — , FRENCH.  Onobrychia  aativa, 
— , FRENCH  SPARROW.  Omithognlnm 
pyrenaicum.  — , FROG.  Salicomin  herba- 
eta.  — , GALLOW  Cannabis  satirxi.  — , 
GAMA.  Tripaacum  dactyloides,  an  esteem- 
ed fodder  grass  in  North  America  and 
Mexico.  — , GHOHONA.  A reputedly 
poisonous  Indian  grass,  supposed  to  he 
Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  — , GINGER. 
Andropogon  Nardus.  — , 60ATSBKARD. 
JEgopogon,  GOOSE.  Qalium  Aparine; 


also  Potentilla  anserina ; also  an  American 
name  for  Polygonum  aviculnre.  — , GREAT 
GOO.SE.  Asperugo  procumbens.  — , GREEN. 
Chloris.  — .GRIP.  Galium  Aparine.  — . 
GUINEA.  Pfiiiicuw  jumentitrum^  also 
known  as  P.  — , H.\IU.  Aim;  ; 

also  Thchochloa  ; also  an  American  name 
for  Agroetia  scabra.  — , HARD.  Sclero^ 

chlou;  also  JEgilops;  tdsa Dactylis  glmnerata. 
— , HARE’STAIL.  Lagurus.  — , HAS- 
SOCK. Aira  cccspUosa,  — .HEATH.  2Vio- 
dia  deenmbena.  — , UEDGEIKXt.  Eckino- 
chloa;  als^)  applied  in  America  to  Cmrhrus. 
— . HERD.  Agroetia  dispar.  — , HERD'S,  of 
New  England.  Phleum  pratense.  — , 

HERD’S,  of  Pennsylvania.  Agrostis  vul- 
garis. — , HOLY.  Hierochloa  borealis.  — , 
HORN.  Ceratochloa.  — . HORN  OF 
PLENTY.  ComnC4rpi(e  eucullatum.  — , 
INDIAN.  An  American  name  for  Sorghum 
nutans.  — , INDIAN  DOOB.  Cynodon 
Dactylon.  — , KANGAROO.  Anthistiria 
australis.  — , K.NOT.  Triticum  repens; 
also  nif.cebrum  and  Polygonum  aviculare. 
— , KNOT,  of  Shakspeare.  Agrostis  sto- 
hmi/era.  — , LEMON.  Andropogon  Schw- 
nantkus.  — . LOB,  or  LOP.  Bromua  mol- 
lis. — , LONG.  Marrochloa.  — , LOV’’E. 
Eragrostis.  — , LYME.  Elymus.  — , 
MAIDENHAIR.  Briza  media.  MANNA. 
Glyceria  fluitans.  — , MARL.  Trifolium  ■ 
pratense,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  I 
T.  medium.  —.MARRAM.  Elymus  arena-  \ 
rius ; also  Animophila  armaria.  — , i 
. MARSH.  An  American  name  for  Spartina. 

I — , MARSH  HEIXIEHOG.  Carex fiava.  — , 
’MAT.  Nardus  stricta;  also  Ammophila 
arenaria,  — .MEADOW.  Poa.  — , MELIC. 
^f€lica.  —.MILLET.  Milium;  also  .Sorg- 
hum vulgare,  Panirum  miliaceumt  tSetaria 
italica,&c.  —.MONKEY.  A commercial 
name  for  the  whalebone-llke  fibre  of  At- 
talea/nnifera.  —,MOOK.  Sealeria  ccerulea. 
— , MOUNTAIN,  of  Jamaica.  Andntpogon 
biconiis.  — . MOUSE-EAR  SCORPION. 

Myosotis  pabistris.  — , MOUSBTAIL. 
Festuca  3fv«nt8 ; also  Alopecurus  agretstis. 
i — , MYRTLE.  Acorua  Calamus.  — , 
NAKED-BEARD.  Gymnnpogon.  — , NIT. 
Gastridium.  — , NUT.  Cyperua  Hydra.  — , 
OAT.  Arrhenatherum  avenacmni;  also 
various  species  of  Arena;  also  Bromua 
mollis.  —OP  PARNASSUS.  Panmus/a.  — , 
ONE-GLUMED.  Monachne.  — . ORANGE. 
Hypericum  Sarothra,  — , ORCHARD. 
Dactylis  glomerata.,  —.PAMPAS.  Qyne- 
rinm  argenteum.  — .PANIC.  Panicum; 
also  J?hr/mr<npfinicca,  — , PARA.  A com- 
mercial name  of  tlie  Plassilia  fibre  of  At- 
'•  talea  funifera.  — , PENNY.  Rhinanthus 
Crista  gain.  — .PEPPER.  Pilularia  gl<^i- 
li/era;  also  an  American  name  for  Lepi- 
i dium.  — , PIGEON’S.  Uerbetia  o/^cinalis. 

‘ — , POVERTY.  Aristida  dichotoma.  — , 

! PIUCKLY.  Echinochlra.  — , PUDDINO. 

' Mentha  Pulegium.  — , OU  A KE,  or  QUAK- 
ING, Briza.  —.QUICK,  or  QUITCH.  Tri- 
ficum  repens.  — , RATTLESNAKE.  Gly- 
ceria canadensis.  — , RAY.  Lolium  per- 
enne.  — , RED-TOP.  Uralepis  euprea.  — , 
REED.  Amndo;  also  Cnlamagrostis,  and 
Phalaris.  — , REED  BENT.  Cnlama- 
^ grosiia.  — , RIB.  Plantago  laneeolatu.  — , 
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RIE.  Bordeum  praienee;  a\so  Loll  urn  per- \ 
tune.  — , RIBBON.  Dtgraphis  arundi- 
nacea  vanegatn,  — , RICE  CUT.  An  Ame- 
rican name  fur  Leereia  orj/zoides.  — , ROI’E. 
Jlculin.  — , ROT.  Pinguicula  vulgaris.  — , 
ROUGH.  Ductylis  glomerata.  — , RUSH. 
An  American  name  for  VHfa.  — , RUSH 
SALT.  Spartina  juncea.  RYE.  Jlor-  \ 
denm  prutense  and  murinum;  also  ^ 

Seeale  and  LvHum.  — , SAND.  Uralepis 
purpurea.  — , .SCORPION,  ilyosotis.  ' 
SCOTCH,  of  Jamaica.  Panieum  moUe.  — , i 
SCURVY.  Coehleana  offlcmalis.  — , SEA.  j 
Pnppia  mantima.  — , SEA  H.\RD.  Ophin- 
rus.  SEA  LY.ME.  Elymus.  SEA  ‘ 

JIAT.  Ammophila  arenaria.  — .SEA  j 
SPUR.  Glyceria  dUtans.  — , SENEC.A.  i 
Bieroehtoa  ^realis.  — , SESAME.  Tripsa-  [ 
cum.  — , SHAV'E.  Eguisctum  hyemnle.  — , : 
.SHELLY.  Tyilicum  repens.  SIIERE. 
Cam.  — , SHORE.  Littorella  lacustris.  j 
— .SHRUBBY.  Thamnochnriiis.  — .SILK. 
Eriocoma  caspidata.  — .SLENDER  Lepto- 
china.  —.SMALL.  ilicrochUxL  —.SOFT.] 
Bolens.  —..SOUR.  Panieum  leucophteum.  < 
— . SPARROW.  Asparagus  officinalis.  — . 
SPEAR.  Poa.  —.SPIKE.  Uniola.  — . 
SPIKED.  Triglochin.  —.  SPIKED  QUAK-  I 
ING.  Brizopyrum.  — . SPRING.  Antho- 
xanlhmn.  —.SPURT.  Scirpus  maritimus. 
—,  SQUIRREL-TAIL.  Bordeum  jubatum. 
— . STANDER  Orchis  mascula.  — .STAR 
Callitriche\  also  an  Araeric-an  name  for 
Hypnrys  and  Aletris.  — . STRIPED.  Bi- 
graphis arundinacea  variegata,  —.SWEET. 
Glyceria,  —.SWINE’S.  Polygonum avicur 
lare.  — .SWORD.  Gladiolus;  also  Are- 
nnria  segetnlis,  and  Melilotus  segetalis.  — . 
THIN.  Agrostis  elata  and  peraiiums.  — . 
THREE-LEAVED.  Trifolium.  —.TIMO- 
THY. Phleum  pratense.  — , TRIPLE- 
AWNED.  Aristida.  — . TOAD.  Jiincus 
bufnnius.  — . TURTI.E.  Zostera  marina. 
— . TU&S AC,  or  TUSSOCK.  Ductylis  emspi- 
tosa.  —.TWIG.  Xhabdoehlna.  —.TWO- 
PENNY. Lysimachia  Nummularia.  — , 
vanilla.  Bieroehloa  borealis.  — .VEL- 
VET. Bolcus  lanatus.  — , VERN.AL. 
Anlhoxanthum  odoratum.  — , VIPER’S. 
Rcorvmera.  —,  WATER  SCORPION,  ilyo- 
sotis  palustris.  — , WATER  STAR.  Lep- 
tanthns  gramineus.  — .WHEAT.  Triticum. 
—.WHITE.  Leersia  virgiuica.  —.WHIT- 
LOW. Draba,  especially  Draba  rema  ; al.so 
ftaxi/raga  tridactylites.  —.WILD  OAT. 
Dauthmia.  — , WIND.  Apera  .S/»ca  neiiti. 
— , WIRE.  Eleusine  ihdica,  and  Poa  com- 
pressa.  —.WIRE  BENT.  Xardus  stricta. 
— , WOOD.  Sorghum  (Andropngon)  nutans; 
also  Luzula  sylratica.  — , WOOD  REED. 
Cinna.  — , WOOLLY.  Lasiagrostis.  — , 
WOOLLY-BEARD.  Erianthus.  — , WORM. 
Spigelia  ; also  Sedum  album.  — , YARD. 
An  American  name  for  Eleusine.  — , 
YELLOW-EYED.  Xyris. 

GRASS-CLOTH  PLANT.  Bbhtneria  nirea. 

GRAS.SETTE.  (Fr.)  Pinguicula  vulgaris, 

GRASS-GREF.N.  Clear,  lively  green, 
without  any  mixture. 

GRASS  OIL.  An  oil  obtained  from  An- 
dropogon  Iicarancusa. 


I GRASS-TREE.  Xanlhorrhcea;  also 
Bichea  dracvphylla,  and  Kingia  australis. 

GRASS-WRACK.  Zostera  marina, 

GRATIA  DEI.  Gratiola  officinalis. 

GRATIOLA.  A genus  at  .Scrophulariacecr, 
consisting  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 

' found  wild  In  central  Europe,  North  Amc- 
] rica,  and  extra-tropical  Australia.  The 
j flowers  have  a calyx  of  five  equal  divisions, 
a tubular  corolla  whose  limb  Is  two-llpped, 

I the  upper  lip  notched  or  cleft  Into  two 
I divisions,  the  lower  three-cleft;  four  sw- 
I mens,  two  of  which  are  sterile  and  longer  1 
I than  the  fertile  : and  a capsular  fruit.  G.  | 
[ officinalis,  the  Hedge  Hyssop  of  the  herba-  i 
lists,  was  In  formertlmes  called  Gratm  Dei, 

! on  account  of  its  active  medicinal  proper-  ! 

ties.  Itlsabitterpurgatlveandemetlc.and  1 
I is  even  poisonous  In  large  doses.  It  Is  not  I 
i used  In  medical  practice  In  this  country, 
but  Is  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  a 
I famous  nostrum  for  gout  called  Eau  medl- 
clnale.  Haller  says  that  the  abundance  of 
j this  plant  in  some  of  the  Swiss  meadows 
renders  It  dangerous  to  allow  cattle  to  feed  j 
I In  them.  G.  neruuiano  has  similar  proper^  I 
ties.  [M  T M.] 

QRATIOLE.  (FT.)  Gratiola  officinalis. 

GRATTERON.  (Fr.)  Galium  Aparine. 

GRAVELIN.  (Fr.)  Quercus  pedunculata. 

GRAVEL-ROOT.  Eupatorium  purpu-  I 
reum.  I 

GRAVEOLENR  Strong-scented  : having  ! 
a smell  which  Is  unpleasant  because  of  its  | 
Intensity.  i 

GRAVE8IA.  A genus  of  Madagascar  ' 
Melastomacea,  of  wlilch  G.  bertvionioides  Is  I 
a nearly  stemless  hairy  herb,  with  opposite 
ovate  five  to  seven  ribbed  crenelled  leaves,  ! 
and  flower-stalks  arising  from  the  axis  j 
bearing  an  umbel  of  flowers  whleh  have  a 
top-shaped  flve-toothed  hairy  calyx,  live 
ovate  petals,  and  ten  stamens  of  eijual  | 
length,  with  the  connective,  produced  be-  | 
low  Into  an  obtuse  spur-llke  appendage,  j 
Tills  latter  character  serves  to  distinguish  ' 
the  genus  among  Its  near  allies.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

GRAWATHA.  Curra-tow,  the  flbre  of  j 
Bromelia  (or  Ananassa) Sagenaria, vblch  is  i 
twisted  into  ropes.  { 

GRAYA.  A genus  of  Chenopodiacece,  j 
comprising  a North  American  erect  branch- 
ed spiny  shrub  with  solitary  or  fascicletl  | 
: olilong-lanceolate  entire  fleshy  leaves  and  ■ 
I dioecious  flowers.  The  male  flowers  have  i 
a regular  five-parted  perigone  and  live 
stamens:  the  females  a monosepalous  perl- 
gone,  compressed  and  winged,  notched  at 
the  apex,  and  bulging  above  the  middle 
within,  and  a subulate  style  with  two  fili- 
form stigmas.  [J.  T.  S.J 

GREEDS.  Potamogeton. 

GREENBRIER.  An  American  name  for 
Smilax. 

GREENGAGE.  A delicious  variety  of 
plum. 
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I GREESHEAIlT  TREE.  Nectandra  Bo- 
diasi. 

GREEN-MAN.  Areras  anthropophora, 

GREENI5.  The  familiar  domestic  name 
foroi>en-hearted  rnhhapres.  Kale,  and  other 
leafy  esculents ; also  applied  to  ienma, 

GREENWEED,  or  GREENWOOD.  C«- 
nista  tinctoria  and  pilotiu 

GREENWITHE.  Vanilla  clavinilata. 

GREGGIA.  A genus  of  Cmcifercr  from 
New  Mexico,  discovered  hy  Dr.  Gregg,  who 
died  In  California  through  over-exertion  in 
scientific  pursuits.  This  plant,  called  O. 
camporum  from  its  growing  on  thetiampos 
or  plains,  has  the  habit  of  a wallflower,  and 
all  Its  parts  clothed  with  hoary  pubescence. 
The  stems  are  furnished  with  alternate 
spatbulate  sinuate  leaves,  and  the  pink  or 
white  flowers,  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
Bromfiton  stock  but  smaller,  arc  dlsfiosed 
In  loose  terminal  racemes.  The  narrowed 
fiods  (slllquesi  are  about  an  Inch  long  and 
flattened  laterally,  so  that  the  valves  are 
boat-shaped.  The  genus  differs  from  others 
of  the  lUpidhtm  group,  by  its  long  pods, 
and  from  Its  nearest  allies  In  having  in- 
I cunibent  cotyledons.  [A.  A.  B.] 

■ GREIGRE  THEE.  Erythrophteiim  guinp- 
I ense. 

! GREGORIA.  A genus  of  primworts, 
having  a flve-cleft  bell-shaped  calyx  ; a sal- 
ver-shaped corolla.  Its  tulie  dilated  at  the 
upper  end,  with  a border  of  Hve  spreading 
lidies,  and  five  ovules,  two  only  of  which 
reach  maturity.  The  only  species  Is  a small 
herb  formerly  known  as  Arelia  Yitaliana,  a 
native  of  the  Pyrenees.  [G.  D.] 

GR^MIL.  (Fr.)  Lilhotpermum  offlcinale. 

GREMILLET.  (Fr.)  Mgototis. 

GRENADIER.  (Fr.)  Picnica  Oranaium. 

GRENADILLE.  (Fr.)  Passiflora. 

GRENADIN.  (Fr.)  Diantkus Carpophyllm. 

GRENIERA.  A genus  of  Caryophyllacea: 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  separate 
from  A Islne  on  account  of  the  seeds  being 
much  compressed,  with  a transparent  wing 
round  the  back,  and  a thin  layer  of  albumen 
alKive  the  i>erlpherlcal  einbrj'o.  G.  D~m- 
glaitii  and  tenella  are  slender  herbs  from 
! California  and  Arkansas,  with  the  habit  of 
Alain*  vemn  and  tenui/olfo.  [J.  T.  8.] 

i GRENODIDLETTE.  (Fr.)  RanuneuUu 
acrif,  and  others. 

GREVILLEA.  A genus  of  Prnttacffv, 
distinguished  by  having  apetalous  flowers  ; 
a c.alyx  which  1s  either  four-cleft  or  has 
I four  linear  sepals broadish  at  theend ; four 
I ovate  sessile  anthers,  one  of  which  Is  at- 
tached to  the  concave  apex  of  each  sepal : 

I and  an  elongated  curved  style,  with  the 
I stigma  cither  lateral  or  oblnine,  plane  or 
: concave.  The  seed-vessel, called  a follicle, 
is  woody  or  leathery,  containing  one  or  two 
occasionally  winged  oval  seeds.  This  Is 
tho  most  extensive  and  also  the  handsom* 
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est  genusof  the  order.  It  contains  every 
variety  of  form,  from  lofty  trees  a hun- 
dred feet  In  height,  with  a girth  of  eight 
feet,  as  In  6.  robuMa,  the  Silk  Oak  of  the 
colonists,  to  humble  procumbent  shnibs,  I 
as  In  G.  lanci/olia.  The  foliage  Is  equally 
varied  : In  G.  juniperina,  ericifoUa,  Ac.,  It 
is  needle-shaped ; in  G.  glabella  and  Junei- 
folia.  It  Is  flliform ; In  G.  obliqua,  poly- 
otaehya,  and  Leueadendrmt,  It  Is  linear, 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  In  length  ; In  G. 
atpleni/olia  and  mtmonoide>.  It  Is  linear  and 
serrated  ; In  G.  lanri/olta  it  Is  ovate  and 
entire;  In  G.  angulata  and  agrifotia  It  Is 
rounded  at  the  aiiex,  wedge-shaped  and 
serrated ; In  G,  Hicajolia,  acanthifoUa,  and 
Cunninghamii,  It  Is  deeply  cut,  with  sharp 
prickly  teeth ; in  G.  cinerea  aud  buxi/oiia. 


box-leaved  ; In  O.  aneihifoHa  nnd  trUemnta, 
trltennite ; In  0.  Gavdichandit,  Aqui/ulium, 
Sturth,  <Stc.,  plnnatlfld ; in  G.  Banksii,  Ca- 
leyi,  robuKta,  A-c.,  pinnate-  or  blplnnatifld. 
The  Inflorescence  Is  In  spikes  generally  of 
a deep  rich  red,  occasionally  yellow  ns  In  G. 
aHlplinrea,Bankfdi,nndChrysodevdron.  In  I 
tho  latter  species  the  flower-spikes  exceed  I 
one  foot  In  length, and  are  extremely  beau-  | 
tiful.  In  G.  Dryandri,  aeplenifolia,  Caleyi, 
and  robiuta,  the  flower*  are  also  In  long  | 
spikes,  of  a deep  red  colour.  The  seed-vessels  | 
in  the  following  species  are  of  a hard 
woody  substance,  nearly  spherical,  from  an 
inch  to  two  Inches  in  diameter,  viz.  6.  re- 
fracta,  niimoaotdea,  and  Lencadendron,  and 
especially  G.  gibbota;  these  arc  all  cither 
tropical  or  BUbtrui>ical  plants.  The  genus 
Is  spread  over  every  portion  of  Australia, 
and  two  species,  G.  amlTalu  and  C.  Stuurtii, 
are  found  in  Tasmania,  [U.  H.] 

GREWTA.  An  extensive  genus  of  Tilia- 
ccte.  consisting  r>t  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  simple  usually  serrated  leaves,  natives 
of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of 
the  Asiatic  and  African  continents,  and 
also  of  the  Islands  of  tlie  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, tho  Fijis,  &c.,  but  nut  found  on  the 
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American  continent.  The  flowers  have  . 
flve  sepals,  which  are  cnloureil  (not  RTeem  1 
on  the  inside  and  often  liairy  outside ; and 
five  petals,  each  wltii  a gland  or  hollow  at 
the  Imse  inside, and  inserted  at  tlic bottom 
of  the  stalk-like  receptacle  of  tlie  three  to 
four-celled  ovary,  while  the  numerous  sta- 
mens are  inserted  round  its  summit.  The 
fruit  consists  of  from  one  to  four  stones, 
each  containing  one  or  two  seeds.  Up- 
wards of  eighty  species  of  this  geuus  are 
described. 

O.  asiatica  and  mpidn  have  both  small 
red  fruits,  wliich,  on  account  of  tlieir  jilea- 
sant  acid  taste,  arc  commonly  used  in 
Indlafor  flavouring  sherbets.  The  wood  of 
the  Dliamnoo,  G.  elaslicii,  a species  common 
in  the  Himalayas,  is  very  strong  and  elas- 
tic, and  is  consequently  much  prized  t>y  the 
natives  for  making  their  bows,  besides 
which  it  is  used  for  carriage-shafts  and 
other  purposes  where  elasticity  is  retiul- 
sltc.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  elas- 
tic wood  of  G.  occidentalis,  called  Kruys- 
be.sje.  Is  used  for  similar  purposes.  Most 
of  the  species  have  a flbrous  Inner  )>ark, 
which  is  commonly  employed  by  the  na- 
tives for  making  fishing-nets,  ropes,  twine, 
ic.  [A.  8.] 

GRIAS.  A genus  of  BarringUmiacece  pe- 
culiar to  the  West  Indies  and  theadjolning 
mainland.  Tlie  Anchovy  Pear  of  Jamaica, 
G.  cttulifima,  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
plant  stoves  for  the  sake  of  Its  magnificent 
foliage.  It  is  a slender  tall  unbranclied 
tree,  furnished  at  top  with  a large  crown 
of  drooping  glossy-green  alternate  lance- 
shaped or  spathulate  entire  leaves,  which 
are  sometimes  upwards  of  three  feet  long. 
The  fiowers  (not  well  known)  are  said  to  be 
large,  white,  arranged  in  clusters  which 
arise  from  the  old  wood,  and  consisting  of 
a superior  four-toothed  calyx,  four  rounded 
petals,  numerous  stamens  in  five  rows 
with  their  stalks  united  at  the  base,  and 
an  ovary  tipped  with  a cruciform  sessile 
stigma.  The  fruits  are  said  to  tie  russet- 
brown  drupes,  and  to  be  pickled  and  eaten 
like  the  mango,  having  a similar  taste.  G. 
Fendleri,  found  in  Panama,  with  equally 
handsome  leaves,  has  its  flowers  in  short 
racemes  arising  from  the  trunk,  yellow, 
and  one  to  two  inches  across.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GRIFFINIA.  A small  genus  of  South 
American  AmaryllidacctP,  consisting  of 
dwarfish  bulbous  plants,  with  broad  oblong 
petiolated  nervose  leaves,  and  a many- 
flowered  umitel  of  handsome  purplish 
flowers.  The  perianth  has  a short  cylin- 
drical decllnate  tube,  and  unequal  reflexed 
limb  of  six  segments,  the  lower  of  which 
are  divaricate,  and  the  lowest  stretched  for- 
ward ; there  are  six  stamens  with  thread- 
shaped fllaments,  one  of  them  ascending, 
the  rest  decllnate ; and  a three-celled  ovary, 
containing  two  collateral  ovules  In  each 
cell,  and  tipped  by  a three-furrowed  style, 
and  an  undivided  orobsoletely  three-lobed 
stigma.  G.  hyacintlima,  the  best  known 
species,  grows  In  woods  on  the  hills  liehlnd 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  is  a very  ornamental 
species.  [T.  M.] 


GItIFFITHIA.  An  Indian  shrub  of  the  ; 
Cinchona  family,  with  glandular  leaves 
and  spiny  stems  ; flowers  white,  in  term!-  ' 
nal  clusters,  with  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  I 
whose  throat  is  hairy,  and  whose  llm)>  is  [ 
divided  into  flve  oblong  acute  segments;  i 
ovary  two-celled,  surmounted  by  a fleshy  I 
disk  ; stigma  undivided  striated.  The  fruit  ! 
is  succulent  and  reddish.  QM.  T.  M.]  j 

GRIGG.  Calltma  vulgarU.  | 

GRIGXON.  (Fr.)  The  wood  of  Bucida 
Buccras. 

GRIGRI.  A name  In  Trinidad  for  the 
wood  of  Astrocaryum  aculeatum. 

GRIMMIA.  A genus  of  acrocarpous 
mosses,  distinguished,  as  now  reduced,  by 
the  columella  not  adhering  to  the  lid,  the 
short  even  tip  of  the  veil  which  is  entire 
and  not  lacerated  at  the  base,  and  the 
generally  eiscrled  capsule.  The  peri- 
stome, when  present,  consists  of  sixteen 
large  lanceolate  convex  teeth,  which  are  \ 
split  once  or  twice.  G.  pulvinata,  remark-  ' 
able  for  its  curved  peduncle,  from  whence  ! 
it  obtained  formerly  the  name  of  the  I 
Swan's-neck  Brj-um,  forms  cushion-Ilke  , 
tufts,  hoary  with  the  long  white  hair- 
points  of  the  leaves,  and  thickly  studded  | 
with  fruit.  The  other  British  species  are  i 
either  Alpine  or  subalpine.  [M.  J.  B.j 

GRIMMIEI.  A natural  order  of  mosses,  I 
with  an  equal  often  sessile  capsule,  a sin-  ; 
gle  peristome,  a mitricform  calyptra,  and  ' 
leaves  of  a dark  green,  always  terminated  | 
by  a white  hair,  and  formed  of  puiictiform  , 
cells.  Schistiduim,  in  which  the  coliimell.a 
is  adnate  with  the  lid,  and  the  capsules  ! 
are  Immersed  ; Grimmia,  with  its  free  i 
ltd  ; and  Bacomitrium,  with  its  straggling  I 
habit,  confirmed  by  the  awl-shaped  granu-  | 
lated  beak  of  the  veil,  are  the  British  | 
genera.  Driptodon  differs  from  Bacooni-  ‘ 
triurn  merely  in  its  forked  stems  and  fasti- 
giate  innovations,  and  is  generally  united 
with  that  genus.  They  are  found  in  various  i 
climates,  Schistidium  apocarpum,  which 
is  one  of  our  more  common  mosses,  ap-  , 
pearing  also  both  in  Asia  and  South  Ame-  i 
rica.  [M.  J.  B.]  I 

GRINDELIA.  A genus  of  Composite  ^ 
numbering  upwards  of  a dozen  species.  ' 
The  prairies  of  the  Saskatchawan  are 
their  northern  limit,  Patagonia  the  south- 
ern, and  they  are  found  in  greatest  plenty 
in  Texas  and  Mexico.  Their  chief  distin- 
guishing feature  is  the  pappus,  which 
consists  of  from  two  to  eight  rigid  narrow 
awns,  which  fall  early.  They  are  biennial 
or  percnni.al  suflrutlcoae  plants,  with 
branching  stems,  spathulate  radical  leaves,  I 
and  sessile  or  clasping  cauline  ones,  and 
yellow  flower-heads,  solitary  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs,  and  from  one  to  two  Inches 
across.  Most  of  the  species  have  all  their 
parts  more  or  lesscovered  with  a glutinous  i 
varnish  when  young.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GItlOT,  GRIOTTE,  or  GRIOTTIER.  (Pr.)  i 
Names  applied  to  varieties  of  Cerasm  I 
vulgaris. 


GRISAILLE,  or  GRISARD.  ^F^.)  Popii- 
lut  canescfna. 

GRISEBACHIA.  A genus  of  heath- 
worts,  distinguished  by  the  following 
marks : —calyx  bell-shaped,  and  slightly 
four-angled  ; corolla  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx ; fllaments  covered  with  stiff 
hairs ; the  style  ending  in  a small  very 
blunt  stigma;  seed-vessel  compressed, 
two-celled,  two-seeded.  The  genus  was 
named  In  honour  of  Grlsebach,  a German 
botanist.  The  species  are  heathlike  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape.  [G.  D.j 

GRISELINIA  lueida  Is  an  evergreen 
shrub  fonninga  genus  of  Comacem  nearly 
allied  to  Aitcnio,  which  It  also  resembles 
In  habit.  The  leaves  are  of  a bright  shin- 
ing green,  alternate  and  quite  entire ; the 
flowers  small,  dioecious.  In  terminal  pani- 
cles, the  males  with  live  stamens,  the 
females  with  an  Inferior  ovary  of  one  or 
two  cells,  but  with  three  stigmas.  The 
fruit  Is  a berry  with  a single  pendulous 
seed.  It  is  in  cultivation  in  our  botanical 
gardens. 

GRISET  (Fr.)  ITippopheuI  rhamnoidtt. 

GRISEC3.  Pure  grey,  a little  verging  to 
blue. 

GRISLEA,  A genus  of  Lyihrncem  con- 
sisting of  a few  handsome  opposite-leaved 
hushes  or  small  trees.  G.  tomentosa,  a very 
common  East  Indian  species,  has  sessile 
lance-shaped  entire  leaves  clothed  with 
white  down  underneath, and  pretty  scarlet 
fuchsla-llke  blossoms  arranged  In  axillary 
cymes,  and  consisting  of  a tubular  colour- 
ed calyx  with  a four  to  six-toothed  border, 
and  a like  number  of  green  glands  in  the 
clefts,  four  to  six  small  narrow  petals, 
i eight  to  twenty  stamens  protruded  beyond 
the  calyx  tube,  and  an  ovary  tipped  with  a 
simple  style.  According  to  Roxburgh,  the 
calyx  tube,  which  closely  Invests  the  ripe 
capsules,  does  not  lose  its  colour  when 
withered,  and  thus  the  shrub  has  a gaudy 
appearance  even  when  in  fruit.  The  flow- 
ers, mixed  with  those  of  Morinda,  are  used 
as  a dye  known  as  Dh.aee  in  India.  One 
African  and  one  American  species  are 
known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GRIT-BERRY.  Comarostaphylis. 

GROATS,  or  GRITS.  The  grain  of  the 
oat  deprived  of  Its  husks. 

GROBYA.  A genus  of  epiphytal  orchids 
of  Brazil,  having  ovate  pseudobulhs,  with  a 
few  grassy  ribbed  leaves  at  their  apex,  and 
a drooping  flower-scape  proceeding  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudohulb,  and  ending  in 
a short  raceme  of  yellow  or  greenish  flow- 
ers tinged  and  spotted  with  purple.  The 
lower  connate  crescent-shaped  sepals  are 
larger  than  the  upper,  the  iietals  broader, 
forming  a sort  of  helmet  overhanging  the 
Up,  which  is  small  and  flve-Iolied  at  the 
apex,  and  the  two  bllobed  pollen-masses 
have  each  a distinct  caudicle  attached  to 
an  oval  gland.  G.  Amherstia  and  G.gaknta 
are  the  two  known  species,  both  in  culti- 


vation. The  genus  is  named  in  compliment 
to  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GRO.MWELL,  or  GROMELL.  Lithoaper- 
mum  offlcimile.  — , FALSE.  Onosmodium. 

GRONOVIA.  A genus  usually  plaeed  in 
Xonjinceie,  f rom  most  of  the  genera  in  which 
it  differs  in  the  flowers  having  five  Instead 
of  numerous  stamens,  and  the  ovary  one 
Instead  of  many  ovules.  The  only  known 
species,  G.  scondens,  found  in  Mexico  and 
New  Grenada,  is  a scandeut  herb  very  like 
the  common  bryony  of  our  hedges.  Its 
small  yellow  flowers  have  a funnel-shaped 
calyx  with  a flve-toothed  border,  and  near 
its  base  an  accessory  calyx  of  live  small 
bracts  , theflve  small  petalsare  inserted  on 
the  calyx  tube,  and  the  fruit  is  a little  In- 
dehlscent  capsule,  with  one  seed.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GROS  BL1£.  (Fr.)  Triticum  turgidurn, 
— GOBET.  Cerasua  vulgaris. 

GROSEILLIER.  (Fr.)  Bibea.  —A  MA- 
QUEREACX.  The  c.ultivated  varieties  of  j 
liibfs  Vva  crisjui.  — EPINEUX  SAUV.\GE. 
The  wild  Gooseberry,  Ribes  Uva  crispa. 

GROSIER,  The  Scotch  name  of  the 
Gooseberry. 

GROSSAILLE.  (Fr.)  Triticuvi. 

GROSSE  GRIOTTE.  (Fr.)  Cerasua  vul- 
garis. — J0N(^U1LLB.  Ifarcissus  odorus. 

GRO.SSIFICATION.  The  sweUlng  of  the 
ovary  after  fertilisation. 

GROSS0LARIACE.®.  (Grossularieev,  Ri- 
besiacea,  Currantworts.)  A natural  order 
of  calycifloral  dicotyledons  characterising 
Lindley's  grossal  alliance  of  epigyi  ous 
Exogens.  Shrubs  often  spiny,  with  alter- 
nate palmately-lobed  leaves,  without  true 
stipules.  Calyx  superior,  limb  four  to  Ilve- 
lobed ; petals  small,  live;  stamens  live; 
ovary  one-celled  with  two  parietal  placen- 
tas; styles  more  or  less  united.  Fruit  a 
berry,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the 
flower ; seeds  numerous,  albuminous.  Na- 
tives of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Wholesome  plants, 
often  supplying  edible  fruits,  such  as  the 
gooseberry,  red  currant,  and  black  currant. 
Some  of  the  plan  ts  are  showy  garden  shrubs. 
There  appear  to  be  only  two  known  genera, 
Bibea  and  Folyosma,  and  about  a hundred 
species.  [J  H B.] 

GROSSUa  (toarse  ; larger  than  usual ; 
thus  grosae  crenatua  « coarsely  crenated  ; 
groaae  serratus  = coarsely  serrated. 

GROCNDHEELE.  Veronica  ojflcinalis. 

GROUNDSEL.  Senecio,  especially  S.  vul- 
garis: also  Uyoscyamua  ^lecionia.  — 
TREE.  Bacchuris  tialimi/olia. 

GROWING  POINT.  The  soft  centre  of 
a bud,  over  whicli  the  nascent  leav'es  are 
formed  ; and  all  inodlflcations  of  it. 

GRUBBIACEAC.  A natural  order  of  mo- 
nochlainydeous  dicotyledons,  containing 
only  the  genus  Grubbia,  and  referred  by 
Lindicy  and  others  to  the  Bruniacetvin  the 
i umbellal  alliance  of  eplgyuuus  Exogeus. 
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Some  regard  it  as  an  order  which  should 
be  placed  between  SatUalacece  and  Brunia- 
cea%  from  the  former  of  which  it  differs  in 
habit  and  inflorescence,  in  the  lobes  of  the 
stamens  scarcely  adhering  at  the  base,  In 
the  form  of  the  anthers,  and  In  the  bilo- 
cular ovary ; and  from  the  latter,  in  the 
want  of  h)bes  either  to  the  calyx  or  corolla, 
the  valvate  sestivation,  and  the  long  em- 
bryo. [J.  H.  B.] 

GRUBBIA.  A genus  of  bruniads,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  hermaphrodite 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  single  bracts,  and 
grouped  In  small  heads  with  a two-leaved 
involucre ; style  very  short,  truncate  at 
the  end,  which  is  slightly  three-lobed.  The 
species  are  Cape  shrubs,  with  four-angled 
branches,  and  having  the  leaves  In  pairs, 
shortly  stalked,  narrow,  acute,  with  their 
margins  rolled  back.  [G.  D.] 

GRUGRU.  A Trinidad  name  for  Astroca- 
ryum  vulgare,  and  also  Acrocomia  adero- 
car  pa, 

GRTTMIXAMEIRA.  One  of  the  edible- 
fruited  Eugenios  of  Brazil. 

GRUMOUS.  Divided  into  little  clustered 
grains ; as  the  faecuia  in  the  stem  of  the 
sago  palm. 

GRCVELIA.  A genus  of  Boraginacece 
from  Chili,  with  the  fruit  as  in  Cynoglossuvit 
but  the  corolla  tubular,  flve-ioothed  at  the 
apex,  and  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx.  It 
lias  the  habit  of  an  Arennria,  and  slender 
leaves,  the  lower  and  middle  ones  opposite, 
the  upper  alternate.  [J.  T.  S.] 

GUABINOBA.  The  berries  of  certain 
Brazilian  species  of  Psidium, 

GUACO.  AristolochiaGnaco.  Besides  this, 
which  is  the  true  Guaco,  Mikania  Guaco 
and  Aristolochia  anguicida  liave  had  the 
reputation  of  yielding  this  South  Ame- 
rican alexipharmic.  — , MEXIC.A.N.  A 
poison  obtained  from  a species  of  Convol- 
vulus. 

GD ATACUM.  A genus  of  ZygopliyllacecBt 
consisting  of  West  Indian  and  South  Ame- 
rican trees,  noted  for  the  resin  which 
they  secrete,  and  the  extreme  hardness  of 
their  wood.  They  have  pinnate  leaves  and 
blue  flowers,  which  have  a calyx  of  flve 
unequal  segments.  Are  stalked  petals,  ten 
stamens,  and  a stalked  flve-celled  flve- 
angled  capsule,  sometimes  by  abortion 
two  to  three-celled. 

G.  officinale  is  an  ornamental  tree  with 
pretty  blue  flowers.  Its  trunk  yields  the 
greenish-brown  hard  heavy  wood,  called 
by  turners  lignum  vita,  which  is  used  for 
lilocks  and  pulleys,  rulers,  skittle-balls, 
and  other  purposes  where  hardness  is  re- 
<iuired  and  weight  is  not  an  objection ; the 
logs  are  imported  from  Jamaica.  As  Is 
also  the  case  with  the  laburnum,  there  is 
great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  old  or 
heart  wood  and  that  of  the  young  or  sap 
wood,  which  is  of  a light  yellow  colour. 
The  flbres  of  this  wood  are  cross-gniined. 
The  resin,  commonly  called  gum  guaiacum, 
exudes  from  the  stem,  and  is  also  obtained 


by  jagging  or  notching  the  stem  and  allow- 
ing the  exuding  juice  to  harden ; or  by 
boring  holes  In  logs  of  the  wood  and  then 
placing  them  on  a fire,  so  that  the  resin  is 
melted  and  runs  through  the  hole  Into  a 
calabash  put  to  receive  it ; or  in  small  quan- 
tities by  boiling  the  chips  in  salt  and 
water,  when  the  resin  fioats  on  the  top 
and  may  be  removed.  Guaiacum  is  greenish- 
brown,  with  a balsamic  fragrance,  and  Is 
remarkable  for  the  changes  of  colour  which 
it  undergoes  when  brought  into  contact 
with  various  substances.  Gluten  gives  It 
a blue  tint,  and  hence  guaiacum  has  been 
proposed  as  a test  of  the  goodness  of 


Guaiacum  officinale. 


wheaten  bread,  which  contains  gluten. 
Gum  arable,  milk,  various  roots,  &c.,  as 
those  of  the  carrot,  potato,  colchicum,  and 
horseradish,  possess  a similar  property. 
Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  change  guaiacum 
successively  to  green,  blue,  and  brown. 
These  changes  in  colour  are  said  to  be  due 
to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  guaiacic 
acid,  the  active  principle  of  guaiacum. 
The  resin,  as  well  a.s  the  bark  and  wood, 
are  used  medicinally  as  stimulants  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  and 
other  complaints.  G.  sanctum  is  used  for 
like  purposes  in  the  West  Indies,  ■where 
also  the  leaves  are  used  as  a substitute  i 
for  soap,  having  strong  detersive  pro- 
perties. [M.  T.  M.J 

GUAIABARA  Coccoloba  uvifera. 

GUAIAVA.  Psidium. 

GUALLAGA  A West  Indian  name  for 
Zamia  tnedia. 

G U AN  DEE.  Cajanus  indietts. 

GUAO.  A West  Indian  name  for  Como- 
cladia  dentata. 

GIT  ARANA.  A substance  prepared  in 
South  America  from  the  seeds  of  Paullinia 
sorbilis,  which  are  pounded  into  a paste 
called  guaraiia  bread,  and  hardened  in  the 
sun.  It  18  used  as  a remedy  for  various 
diseases,  as  well  as  to  form  a most  refresh- 
ing beverage. 

GDARANENE.  A white  crystalline 
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bitter  substance,  obtained  from  jnjarana, 
nearly  identical  with  theine  and  catfelne. 

GUAREA.iThe  vernacular  name,  in  Cuba, 
of  a ineliaceous  tree,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  in  axillary  clusters,  with  the  stamens 
united  into  a cylindrical  or  somewhat 
prismatic  tube,  the  free  margin  of  which  is 
entire  or  slightly  waved,  the  anthers  being 
enclosed  within  it.  The  ovary  is  four- 
celled,  placed  on  a stalk-like  disk,  and  the 
capsule  is  four-valved,  with  four  or  eight 
seeds.  Tiie  trees  of  this  genus  are  more  or 
less  pur^tive  and  emetic  in  their  effects. 
G.  trichilwides  and  other  species  have  a 
musk-like  perfume.  Some  of  them  present 
a peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  their  leaves 
which  are  pinnate  ; after  a while  the  lower 
leaflets  fall,  and  young  ones  grow  at  the 
end  of  the  same  leaf-stalk,  which  elon- 
gates, the  lower  older  portion  becoming 
woody,  with  an  outer  bark  and  a semblance 
of  pith  within— assuming  in  fact  the  cha- 
racters of  a branch.  [M.  T.  M.J 

GUATTERIA.  A genus  of  Anonacece, 
named  in  honour  of  an  Italian  botanist, 
and  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  la- 
teral or  terminal  inflorescence.  The  flow'crs 
have  six  petals  in  two  rows,  flat  oblong  or 
linear,  and  all  of  the  same  form  , and  the 
carpels  are  distinct,  each  containing  a single 
erect  seed.  G.  virgaia  is  said  to  yield  some 
of  the  light  wood  used  by  coachbuilders 
under  the  name  of  Lancewood : see  also 
Duguetia.  G.  longifolia  is  an  ornamental 
tree,  commonly  planted  by  roadsides  in 
Bengal.  G.  euberoaa.  which  has  cork-Uke 
bark,  is  a native  of  Ceylon  and  various 
parts  of  ludia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GUAVA.  Paidiumpyri/erum,  pomi/erum, 
&c. 

GU  AZ A.  The  narcotic  tops  of  the  Indian 
hemp,  CannaJbia  aativa  indiea. 

GU  AZDM  A.  A genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  the  Byttneria  family,  nearly  allied 
to  r/icobrowm,  but  differing  In  their  woody 
tubercular  fruits  of  the  size  of  a hazel-nut, 
the  entire  instead  of  two-lobed  appendage 
at  the  ends  of  the  petals,  and  in  their  whole 
appearance.  They  are  found  in  the  East 
Indies  and  the  islands  of  Eastern  Africa, 
but  are  most  frequent  In  tropical  America. 
The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  elm,  and 
their  small  white  pink  or  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  axillap'  cymes.  G.  tomentoaa  is 
common  in  India  and  America.  The  French 
colonists  in  the  West  Indies  call  it  Orme 
d’Amerlqiie,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
elm.  According  to  M'Fadyen,  it  grows  In 
Jamaica  to  a height  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  is  allowed  to  grow  in  pasture 
lands,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  shade, 
but  liecause  the  cattle  feed  and  thrive  on 
the  foliage  and  fruit.  The  latter,  coarsely 
bruised,  are  given  to  horses  as  a substitute 
for  corn,  their  nutritive  properties  being 
attrltiuted  to  the  mucilage  which  abounds 
in  them,  and  also  in  the  inner  bark.  This 
mucilage  is  given  out  abundantly  on  in- 
fusion or  decoction  in  water,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  has  been  em- 


ployed as  a substitute  for  Kclatlne  or 
; altiumen,  in  clarifying  cane  juice  in  the 
1 manufacture  of  sugar.  A like  infusion  is 
, given  Internally  as  a remedy  for  cutaneous 
I diseases.  The  timber  is  light,  splits  readily, 
and  is  employed  for  the  slaves  of  sugar 
hogsheads.  The  plant  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Bastard  Cedar  to  English  colonists 
in  Jamaica.  A strong  fibre  is  {obtained 
from  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  species 
j In  India.  Cord  made  from  it  was  found  by 
1 Dr.  Roxburgh  to  break  at  100  lbs.  when  dry, 
' and  at  140  lbs.  when  wet.  [A.  A.  B.J 

GUEDE.  (Pr.)  laatis  tinctoria. 

I GufePES  V^GETANTES.  A name  ap- 
plied to  a species  of  wasp  in  the  West 
! Indies,  when  affected  by  Cordicepa  apheco- 
j ccphala.  The  parasite  has  a long  cylindrl- 
cal  curved  stem  w'ith  a club-shaped  head, 
! and  at  length  w'eighs  down  and  kills  the 
I w’asp.  The  accounts  of  earlier  observers, 
j w’ho  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  the  wasps 
flying  about  with  their  heavy  burden,  w’cre 
! long  disl)€lleved,  but  they  have  been  con- 
; firmed  by  more  recent  authorities.  The 
I fungus  does  not  seem  to  fructify  till  after 
! the  death  of  the  insect.  We  have  at  least 
seen  no  perfect  individuals.  [M.  J.  B.] 

GUEllN^SIENNE.  (Fr.)  Nerine  aami- 
enaia. 

GUETTARDA.  A genus  of  shrtfbs  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  Asia,  and  belonging  to  the  Cinchona- 
, cece.  The  corolla  is  salver-shaped,  with  a 
I cylindrical  tube,  and  a limb  divided  into 
four  to  nine  oblong  segments ; anthers 
four  to  nine,  sessile,  concealed  within  the 
corolla;  ovary  with  from  four  to  nine  com- 
partments, each  containing  a single  erect 
ovule.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  with  a bony 
four  to  nine-celled  stone.  [M  T.  M.] 

GUEULE  DE  LION,  or  DE  LOUP.  iFr.) 
Antirrhinum  niajua, 

GUI.  (Pr.)  Viacum  album, 

GUIGNE  ROUGE,  or  GUIGNIER.  (Fr.) 
Ceraaua  avium. 

GUILANDINA.  A small  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  found  in  nearly  every  tropi- 
cal country,  particularly  upon  the  sea- 
shore, its  extensive  distribution  being 
caused  by  the  transportation  of  its  seeds 
(which  have  an  exceedingly  hard  Impervi- 
ous shell)  from  one  country  to  another  by 
means  of  oceanic  currents.  There  are  three 
or  four  species;  which  form  prickly  trail- 
ing shrubs  ten  or  twelve  feet  or  more  in 
height,  having  twice  pinnated  leaves,  the 
stalks  covered  with  short  down  and  bear- 
ing recurved  prickles  on  the  under  side. 
The  flowers  are  of  a rusty  yellow  colour, 
and  are  borne  in  racemes  ; they  have  a five- 
parted  calyx  with  a short  tube,  and  a corolla 
of  five  nearly  equal-sized  petals,  the  sta- 
mens being  ten  in  number,  distinct,  and 
hairy  at  the  base.  The  laids,  which  are 
about  two  or  three  inches  long,  flattened, 
but  bulged  out  in  the  centre,  and  covered 
with  prickles,  contain  one,  two,  or  three 
large  bony  seeds.  G.  Bonduc  has  solitary 
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rrfckics  on  the  leaves,  and  the  seeds  are  > 
yellow,  ff.  J?(/)idwe«((/idtffer8hy  Its  prlekles  ! 
helnc  In  pairs,  and  Its  seeds  leaU-eolourcd.  | 
The  seeds  of  both  are  very  hard,  and  beau- 
tifully polished,  and  are  called  Nicker  nuts 
or  Bonduc  nuts,  the  latter  word  belni?  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic,  Bmidog,  slsnlfj'lnx  | 
a necklace,  the  seeds  beinif  commonly 
struiiK  Into  necklaces,  bracelets,  rosaries,  ' 
<tc.  The  kernels  have  a very  bitter  taste,  i 
and  arc  employed  by  Indian  doctors  as  a 
tonic  and  fcbrlfuure.  The  roots  also  are 
said  to  pos.sess  similar  properties  : Indeed, 
the  SliiKhalcse  employ  every  part  of  the.se 
plants  medicinally.  The  oil  obtained  from  : 
the  seeds  is  supposed  to  be  useful  In  con- 
vulsions and  p.alsy.  [A.  S.]  , 

GUILDIXGIA.  A group  of  melastomads  | 
now  referred  to  ifoiiriria.  : 

GUILIELMA.  A genus  of  palms  confined  ' 
to  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  j 
and  containing  three  species,  which  have  j 
tall  slender  trunks  marked  with  circular 
scars  and  armed  with  exceedingly  sharp 
black  spines.  The  large  pinnate  leaves  have 
spiny  leafiets  and  footstalks.  The  Bower 
spikes  are  simply  branched,  and  bear  male 
and  female  Bowers  mixed  together.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  egg-shaped,  containing  a 
single  seed. 

G.  speciosa,  the  Peach  Palm,  a native  of 
Venezuela  and  Guiana,  Is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Kio  Negro. 
It  grows  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  has 
its  stems  armed  with  rings  of  long  sharp 
needic-like  spines.  The  fruits,  which  are 
borne  In  large  drooping  bunches,  arc  about 
the  size  of  apricots,  and  of  a bright  scarlet 
colourat  the  top  passing  into  bright  orange 
below ; their  lleshy  outer  portion  (sarco- 
carp)  contains  a large  quantity  of  starchy 
matter,  which  formsa  considerable  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  natives.  They  are  either 
boiled  or  roasted,  and  when  eaten  with  salt 
resemble  a potato  in  flavour ; or  they  are 
sometimes  eaten  with  molasses.  A bever- 
age is  also  prepared  by  fermenting  them  in 
water;  and  the  meal  obtained  from  them 
Is  made  Into  cakes.  The  wood  of  old  trees 
Is  black,  and  so  exceedingly  hard  that  it 
turns  the  edge  of  an  ordinary  axe.  [A.  8.] 

GUILNO.  (Fr.)  Bromus  catharticus. 

GUIMAUVB.  (Fr.)  AUhma  oglcinalia, 
— EN  ARBRE.  Jlibiacua  si/rmctts. 

GCINCHE.  (Fr.)  Molinia  cctrulea. 

GUINDOLLE,  or  GUINDOUX.  (Fr.) 
Ccrattu  vtUgarit. 

GUINEA-HEN  FLOWER.  FriUUaria 
meleagris. 

GUINEA-HEN  WEED.  Petiveria  allia- 
cca. 

GUIRILA.  The  Persian  Insect-powder, 
prepared  from  Pyrtthrum  cameum,  and  P. 
roseum. 

GCIZOTIA.  A small  genus  of  annual 
opiiosite-lenved  comiHjsIte  herbs  found  In 
Abyssinia  and  India,  and  nearly  related  to 
llelxoptiM,  differing  clilefly  in  the  presence 


of  a ring  of  thick  jointed  hairs  outside  the 
corolla  tulies  near  theba.se.  G,  oleifern,a 
plant  with  the  habit  of  Bidena  rertiiia,  has 
lance-sliaped  stcm-cIasping  leaves,  .and 
solitary  stalked  yellow-rayed  flower-heads 
about  an  inch  and  alinlf  across  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs:  the  ray  florets  female,  the  disk 
florets  perfect ; the  achenes  smooth  and 
destitute  of  pappus.  The  plant  Is  culti- 
vated in  Ahyssiniaand  in  India  for  the  sake 
of  a bland  oil  like  that  of  Sfumnum,  whlcli 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  Is  com- 
monly used  in  India  n»  a lamp-oil  and  as  a 
condiment.  The  plant  is  sown  in  the  My- 
sore districts  in  the  autumn  months,  per- 
fecting its  seeds  In  atHiut  twelve  weeks 
after  it  Is  sown.  The  yield  is  said  to  be 
about  two  bushels  au  acre.  The  oil  is 
sweet-tasted,  and  Is  known  In  India  as 
Ram-til  oil.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GUJ-PIPPUL.  Bcindaptus  officinalis. 

GUI.F  WEED  (called  also  by  voyagers 
Sea-lentils, Sea-grasses,  and Sargazoiis  the 
celebrated  Sargassnm  buccifernm.  which 
occupies  a more  or  less  Interruiitrt  spare 
between  tlie2flth  and  45th  parallelsof  north 
latitude,  extending  over  more  than  aqiinr- 
terof  a million  of  square  miles.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Columbus,  unless  indeed  the 
Plicenicians  fell  in  with  it  during  their 
early  voyages,  as  seems  imsslble  from  a 
passage  In  Aristotle.  The  seaweed  floats 
on  the  surface,  being  propagated  from  age 
to  age  by  buds,  and  neverin  that  situation 
yielding  fruit,  which  when  produced  con- 
sists of  little  bundles  of  receptacles  In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  area  occupied  by 
the  seaweed  is  determined  by  the  course 
1 of  the  currents  In  the  Atlanlic,  and  ocra- 
1 sionally  a few  stragglers  are  carried  north- 
j ward  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  are  thrown 
j even  upon  our  own  coasts.  The  origin 
of  this  mass  of  seaweed  has  not  )>ecn  de- 
termined. Its  increase  in  deep  water  is, 
however,  the  less  surprising  If  we  remem- 
ber that  the  root  of  seaweeds  merely  per- 
forms the  ofllce  of  a holdfast,  and  lias  not 
the  function  of  a true  root.  CM.  J.  B.j 

GUM,  ACAROID.  A resinous  product 
of  Xanthorrho’a  hastilis  or  arborea.  — 
AM.MONIACUM.  The  gum-resin  of  l)o- 
rema  ammoniacum.  — ANIMB  or  ANIMI. 
A resinous  product  of  Uymencra  Conrbaril-. 
I also  Indian  Copal,  the  produce  of  Valeria 
indica,  — ARABIC.  The  gummy  product 
I of  various  Acacias,  ns  vern,  arabica,  Verek, 
j Seyal,  Senegal,  tortilis,  Ac.  — , ARTIFI- 
CIAL. Dextrine,  obtained  from  potato 
I starch.  — , AUSTRALIAN.  A kind  of 
gum  arable,  — , BABOOL.  The  gum  of 
] Acacia  arabica.  —.BARBARY.  The  gum 
I at  Acacia  gummt/era.  — , B.ASSORA.  A 
I gum  whose  origin  is  unknown  ; It  is  sui>- 
I posed  to  be  the  produce  of  a Cactus  or  a 
ifesembryanthemum.  — , BLACK-BOY,  or 
t BOTANY-BAY.  A fragrant  resinous  pro- 
duct of  .Xanthirrrhaea  arborea  or  hastilis. 

' — , BRITISH.  A preparation  of  roasted 
starch.  — , BUTEA.  Bengal  Kino,  the 
gum-resin  of  Butea  frondusa  and  superba. 

> — , CAPE.  The  gum  of  Acacia  Karroo  or 
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GUM-ARABIC  TREE.  Acacia  Verek.  — , 


capensis,  — , CARANA.  The  gum-resln 
of  Idea  Carana.  — , CASHEW.  The  gum 
ot  Anneardium ocddeyitale.  — .CEDAR.  A 
gum-resin  resembling  olibanum,  obtained 
in  the  Cape  Colony  from  Widdringtonia  ju- 
niperoides.  — . CHERRY-TREE.  The  gum 
produced  from  the  stems  of  Cerasnis  aviian 
and  vulgaris,  Pruyius  domestica,  and  other 
drupaceous  trees.  —COPAL.  A gum-resin- 
ous product  of  Trachylobinm  Mariiannm, 
and  Gfertnerianum.  — , DOCTOR’S.  The 
gum-resln  of  Rhus  Metopium.  — DRAGON. 
The  gum-resin  of  Pterocarptis  Draco;  also 
the  name  sometimes  given  to  gum  traura- 
ranth  in  the  shops.  — , EA.ST  INDIAN. 
The  gum  of  Acacia  arabica,  probably.  — 
ELASTIC.  Caoutchouc,  the  product  of 
Siphonia  elastica.  — ELEMI.  The  gum- 
resin  of  Aniyris  Plumieri  and  hexavdra, 
— , GRASS-TREE.  The  resinous  product 
of  Xanthorrhoea  australis.  — GUTTA, 
American.  The  gum-resin  of  Vismea 
guianensis.  — 6UAIACUM.  .The  gum- 
resin  of  Guaiacum  ojffldnale.  — , HOG.  A 
gum-resinous  juice  variously  ascribed  to 
Moronobea  cnccinea,  Rhus  Metopium,  Clnsia 
flava,  and  Hedidgia  balsa  mi/era.  — JUNI- 
PER. The  resin  of  Callitris  quadrivalvis. 

— KINO.  The  gum  of  Pterocarpus  erina~ 
ecus,  and  according  to  some  of  Pterocarpus 
Marsupium  ; also  a similar  product  ot  Eu- 
caluptus  resinifera.  — KUTEERA.  The 
gum  of  Cochlospenmim  Gossi/pium,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  of  Sterculia  urens,  or  of 
Acacia  lencophlfea.  — LAC.  The  gummy 
product  of  Erythrina  monosperma,  and  in 
Ceylon  of  Aleurites  laccifera ; a similar 
product  is  yielded  by  Ficus  indica,  bnig- 
halensis,  &c.  — LADANUM.  The  gum- 
resinous  product  of  Cistus  crcticus ; also 
of  C.  ladaniferus  and  Ledon.  — LE- 
DON.  Cistus  Ledon.  — , MOROCCO.  The 
gum  of  Acada  gummi/era.  — MYRRH. 
The  ginn-resin  of  Balsamodendron  Myrrh  a. 

— 0P0(;ALPASUM.  The  gum  of  Acada 
gummi/era.  — 0RENBER6.  A gummy 
exudation  of  the  larch,  Abies  Larix.  — 
SANDARACH.  The  resin  of  Callitris  qua- 
drivalvis. — S.\SSA.  A kind  of  false 
tragacanth  obtained  from  Inga  Sassa.  — 
SENEGAL.  The  gum  of  Acacia  Senegal, 
Seyal,  Verek,  Adansonii,  &c.'  — .SOUDAN. 
A kind  of  gum  arable.  — SUCCORY.  The 
gummy  juice  ot  Chondrilla  jnncca.  — , 
SWEET.  Liquidambar  styradjlua.  — 
THUR.  A kind  of  gum  arable.  —TRA- 
GACANTH. The  gummy  exudation  of  As- 
tragalus  gummifer,  sirobiliferxts  or  Dick- 
soni,  verus,  creticus,  and  aristaUis.  — 
TRAG.XCANTH  ot  Sierra  Leone.  The  gum 
of  Sterculia  Tragacantha.  — , TURKEY. 
The  true  white  gum  arable.  — .WATTLE. 
The  gum  of  Acacia  mnllissima.  — , YEI^- 
LOW.  A resinous  product  of  Xanthorrheea 
hastilis  or  arborea. 

GUM-TREE.  Eucalyptus;  sXso  Xanthor- 
rheea.  — of  Jamaica.  Jlippomane  biglan- 
dulosa  — , BLACK.  Nyssa  villosa,  — , 
BLUE.  Eucalyptus  globulus.  — , RED. 
Eucalyptus  resinifera.  — , SOUR.  Nyssa 
villosa  audbi/lora.  —.WHITE.  Eucalyptus 
\^resinifera.  — .YELLOW.  Nyssa  villosa. 


RED.  Acada  Adansonii. 

GUM-WOOD.  The  timber  of  Eucalyptus. 

GUMBO  MUSQUE.  The  seeds  of  Abel- 
moschus  moschatus. 

GUNDALI.  An  Indian  name  for  Poede- 
ria  foetida. 

GUNGUN,  or  GUNJUN.  A balsamic  pro- 
duct of  Dipterocarpus  Icevis. 

GUN J A.  Abrus  precatorius. 

GUNJAH.  The  dried  Indian  Hemp 
plant,  Cannabis  saliva  indica. 

GUNNALA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cassia 
fistula. 

GUNNERA.  A genus  of  ivyworts,  hav- 
ing the  following  characters : perigone  or 
outer  part  of  the  flower  usually  adherent 
to  the  ovarj',  its  border  In  four  pieces,  two 
of  which  are  tooth-like,  the  other  two  re- 
sembling petals  but  sometimes  wanting ; 
stamens  two,  alternate  with  the  two  small 
lobes  of  the  perigone;  stigmas  two,  plu- 
mose. The  name  w’as  given  by  Linnmus 
in  honour  of  Ernest  Gunner,  a bishop  of 
Norway,  w-ho  published  a flora  of  that 
country.  The  plants  are  herbaceous,  na- 
tives of  South  America  and  the  Sandwich 
Isles.  One  of  them,  G.  sc^ibra,  is  known  in 
gardens  by  Its  coarse  rough  rhubarb-ilke 
lobed  leaves,  and  its  singular  elongated 
conical  Inflorescence.  [G.  D.] 

GUNNIA  axistralis  is  the  only  epi- 
phytal orchid  ot  Tasniania,  where  it  is 
found  growing  on  the  stems  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  Is  a little  plant,  hardly  a span 
high,  with  wiry  roots,  a few  lance-shaped 
le.aves  three  to  four  inches  Jong,  and 
flower-racemes  of  about  the  same  length. 
The  flowers,  which  smell  like  honeysuckle, 
are  small  and  green  except  the  clawed  lip, 
which  la  marked  with  lilac  lines  on  a white 
and  yellow  ground.  As  a genus  it  is  hardly 
different  from  Sarcochilus,  with  which. 
Indeed,  It  is  united  by  some  authors. 
Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Gunn  of 
Tasmania,  who  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  botany  of  that  island.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GUNNY.  A coarse  kind  of  cloth  made 
from  jute,  the  flbre  of  Corchorus  capsu- 
laris,  and  sunn,  the  flbre  of  Crotalaria 
juncea. 

QURLTIA.  A genus  of  Begnniacece,  con- 
sisting of  erect  branching  shrubs,  natives 
of  Brazil.  The  flowers  are  cymose,  the 
staminate  and  pistillate  ones  in  the  same 
plant ; the  former  have  four  white  peri- 
anth leaves,  and  numerous  stamens ; the 
latter  five  unequal  perianth  leaves,  and  a 
three-winged  ovary,  with  a blfld  stigma 
surrounded  by  a papillose  band  which  is 
twice  spirally  twisted.  There  are  four 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GUSTAVIA.  A genus  of  Barringto- 
niaceee  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  and 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  large 
handsome  alternate  ovate  or  spathulate 
glossy  leaves,  and  showy  white  flowers 
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' Bomctimes  live  or  six  Indies  across,  tlnjjed 
' with  pink,  nut  unlike  those  of  soraeJtfap- 
I noiios,  and  disposed  in  racemes  or  umbels 
: at  the  ends  of  the  twlsrs.  They  consist  of 
! a top-shaped  calyx  with  an  entire  or  lobed 
i bordcr,fourtoelKhtroundedoroval  petals, 

< very  numerous  stamens  whose  fllainents 
j are  united  below  into  a ring ; and  a four  to 
I six-celledovarj'  tipiicd  with  a short  conical 
I style  and  sulcate  stigma.  The  fruits  are 
I somewhat  fleshy  and  apple-Uke.  The  wood 
I of  G.  urceolata,  used  for  making  hoops,  is 
1 called  Bois  puant  in  Cayenne,  because  It 
becomes  very  fiptid  after  exposure  to  the 
I air.  The  small  fruits  of  G.  upeciom,  accord- 
i iiig  to  Humboldt,  when  eaten,  have  the 
singular  property  of  causing  the  body  to 
assume  a yellow  colour,  which,  however, 

' leaves  It  In  the  course  of  a day  or  two 
1 without  any  application.  The  bruised 
I leaves  of  O.  brasiliana  are  said  by  Martius 
: to  bare  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  are 
1 used  in  cases  of  indurated  liver.  The  roots 
I are  acrid,  aromatic,  and  hitter;  and  the 
emetic  fruit  intoxicates  flsb.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GUTHNICKIA.  The  name  of  a few  spe- 
cies seimrated  from  Ackimenes.  It  forms 
one  of  the  genera  with  a perigynoua  and 
I nearly  entire  thickened  ring,  and  a stoma- 
tomorpbous  stigma.  Among  these  it  is 
known  by  the  long  gaping  corolla,  the  tube 
of  which  is  straight  and  subcyllndrical, 
and  by  the  stamens  being  adiiate  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  corolla  tube.  They  are 
hairy  leafy  Mexican  herbs,  with  solitary 
axillary  scarlet  flowers.  [T.  M.] 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  The  gum-resin  of 
leonnndra  Gatta.  — TRAP.  The  Inspis- 
sated sap  of  Artocarpus. 

GrTTATITS.  Spotted : that  is,  when 
colour  la  disposed  in  small  spots. 

GUTIERREZIA.  A small  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  of  the  same  group  as  SoUdago, 
and  differing  from  its  near  allies  in  the 
achenes  of  the  disk  and  ray  florets  being 
fertile  and  funilshed  with  a pappus  of 
several  linear  or  oblong  chaffy  scales. 
They  arc  peculiar  to  America,  and  extend 
from  the  prairies  of  the  Red  River  to 
Mexico,  a few  occurring  in  Chill  and  the 
extreme  south  of  the  continent.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  branching  herbs  one  to 
three  feet  high,  with  slender  twiggy  stems 
furnished  with  linear  entire  gummy  leaves, 
and  small  yellow  Bower-heads  very  nume- 
rous, arranged  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of 
the  twigs.  G.  gymnoipermoidet,  the  only 
species  with  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  has 
flowers  very  much  larger  than  the  others, 
and  not  unlike  those  of  Pulicaria  di/nen- 
terica.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GUTTIPER,®.  (ClHgiaeett,  GutHfersA  A 
natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley's  guttlferal  alliance 
of  hyiH)gynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  a resinous  juice,  opposite  leathery 
entire  leaves,  and  often  incomplete  flow- 
ers ; sepals  and  itetals  two  four  five  six 
or  eight,  the  former  often  unequal,  the 
latter  equilateral;  stamens  numerous. 


often  united;  disk  fleshy;  ovary  one  or 
many-celled ; stigma  usually  sessile  and 
radiate.  Fruit  dry  or  succulent,  one  or 
many-celled;  seeds  exalburalnous,  often  im- 
mersed In  pulp.  Natives  of  humid  and  hot 
places  in  tropical  regions,  chiefly  In  South 
America.  Several  are  found  in  India,  a 
few  in  Madagascar  and  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  plants  are  generally  acrid,  and 
yield  a yellow  gum-resin.  Gamljogeis  pro- 
duced by  Candtogin  Gidta,  Garcinia  cochin- 
chinmtie,  G.  elliptica,  and  G.  tinctoria.  The 
famous  mangosteen  fruit  is  procured  from 
Garcinia  ilavgortana.  The  American 
manimee  apple  is  the  produce  of  ilammea 
americana.  Kcena  oil  is  obtained  from 
species  of  Calophyllum.  The  Clusias  are 
handsome  trees.  Pentadenma  butyracea  Is 
the  butter  and  tallow  tree  of  Sierra  Leone  ; 
its  fruit  yields  fatty  matter.  There  are  | 
33  known  genera  and  upwards  of  150  spe-  i 
cles.  Examples : Clugia,  Garcinia,  Cam- 
bogia,  Calophyllum.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GUYONIA.  A genus  of  Melastomacea;, 
hearing  pentanierons  flowers,  having  the  ! 
teeth  of  the  calyx  acute,  the  petals  ovate-  | 
lanceolate,  the  stamens  ten,  equal,  with  I 
ovoid  blunt  anthers,  and  the  ovary  live-  j 
celled.  They  arc  tender  smooth  herbs  ; 
with  prostrate  and  ascending  stems,  small  , 
rhomboid-ovate  leaves,  and  small  solitary 
rose-coloured  flowers.  G.  tenella  inhabits 
moist  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Sene-  1 
gambla  rivers.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GUZMANNIA.  A genus  of  tropical 
American  herbs,  belonging  to  the  Brome- 
liaeece,  and  having  an  Inferior  calyx  of 
i three  equal  segments  cohering  at  the  base  ! 
and  spirally  twisted,  three  petals  rolled 
together  into  a tube,  the  anthers  also  co- 
hering so  as  to  form  a tube.  The  seeds  are 
numerous,  provided  with  hairs,  and  en- 
closed in  a three-celled  three-val  ved  capsule. 

I 0.  tricolor  is  a pretty  species  with  flowers  on 
a spike,  concealed  by  the  bracts,  the  lower- 
: most  of  which  are  green,  while  the  upper  , 
are  scarlet.  [M.  T.  M.j 

GYMNADENIA.  A genus  of  terres- 
! trial  orchids,  founded  on  the  Orchis  conop- 
' sea,  which  has  the  pollen-masses  not  en- 
I closed  in  any  process  of  the  stigma.  Seve- 
ral other  species  of  European  and  North 
I American  orchids  have  been  associated 
with  It  by  some  botanists,  whilst  others 
retain  them  in  Orchis  or  in  Habenaria. 

GYMNANDRA.  A genus  of  SeJaginnccm, 
containing  six  speciesofherhaceousplants, 
natives  of  Siberia,  Arctic  America,  and 
the  mountains  of  India.  The  flowers 
grow  in  long  spikes  at  the  apex  of  an  erect 
j scai>e.  The  calyx  is  spathe-like,  with  a 
i llBsure  in  front,  and  two  or  three-lobed  be- 
' hind  ; the  tubular  corolla  is  two-llpped  ; 
there  are  two  stamens  ; the  free  bilocular 
ovary  bears  a long  exserted  style  and  a 
stigma  with  two  capitate  lobes ; and  the 
fruit  is  surrounded  by  the  withered  bracts 
and  calyx,  and  consistsof  two  achenes  each 
containing  a cylindrical  pendulous  seed. 
The  structure  of  the  fruit  of  thisgenus  se- 
parates it  from  Scrophulariacta,  to  which  it 


Is  otherwise  nearly  related.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  belong  to  Selaginacem^  though 
differing  remarkably  from  the  other  genera 
of  the  order.  CJ 

GTMNANTHERA.  A genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacew,  containing  a single  species  from 
New  Holland,  a twining  glabrous  shrub 
witli  milky  juicx?,  opposite  leaves,  and 
wliitish-green  flowers  on  lateral  peduncles, 
having  a salver-shaped  corolla,  and  a staml- 
nal  crown  of  five  awned  scales  inserted  at 
the  summit  of  the  tube  and  alternating 
with  the  corolla  lobes.  The  capsule  is 
cylindrical  divaricate,  and  containing 
many  comose  seeds.  [ W . C.] 

GYMNOBALANFS.  Tropical  American 
trees,  constituting  a genus  of  Lauracece, 
and  known  by  the  following  characters 
The  perianth  in  both  male  and  female 
flowers  is  divided  into  six  nearly  equal 
segments,  and  is  deciduous  ; the  male  flow- 
ers have  nine  stamens  in  three  rows,  the 
inner  row  bearing  sessile  glands,  a long 
style,  and  an  abortive  ovary  ; the  females 
nine  sterile  stamens,  a one-celled  ovary, 
and  a short  style.  The  fruit  is  succulent, 
on  a thickened  flower-stalk.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GYMNOCARPIUM.  Polypodium, 

GYMNOCIDIFM.  The  swelling  occa- 
sionally found  at  the  base  of  the  spore- 
case  of  urn-mosscs. 

GYMNOCLADUS.  A large  American  tree, 
Q.  canadens^is,  called  the  Kentucky  Cof- 
fee-tree, is  the  sole  representative  of  this 
genus  of  leguminous  plants.  It  is  common 
throughout  the  Northern  United  States, 
and  In  Canada,  where  it  is  called  Chicot ; 
and  is  frequently  cultivated,  either  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  or  for  its  timber,  which  Is 
strong  and  of  a compact  flne  grain,  and 
used  for  building  purposes,  common  cabi- 
net-making, &c.  It  attains  a height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  the  trunk  being  fre- 
quently destitute  of  branches  for  the  first 
thirty  feet,  but  seldom  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  Inches  in  diameter.  Its  leaves 
are  twice  pinnate,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  three  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  a 
main  stalk  with  several  pairs  of  secondary 
stalks  bearing  numerous  oral  dull-green 
leaflets,  except  the  lowest  pair,  which  have 
a single  leaflet.  The  flowers  are  whitish 
and  borne  in  racemes  from  the  angles  of 
the  leaves,  the  separate  sexes  being  on 
different  trees ; their  calyx  Is  tubular  and 
flve-cleft,  and  the  corolla  of  five  equal- 
sized  petals  inserted  Into  the  top  of  the 
calyx  tube,  along  with  the  ten  short  dis- 
tinct stamens.  The  fruit  is  a hard  flat- 
tened pod,  from  six  to  ten  Inches  long, 
containing  several  flattlsh  seeds  Imbedded 
In  a mass  of  pulp.  The  common  American 
name  of  this  tree  was  given  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  early  settlers  in  Kentucky 
having  made  use  of  its  seeds  as  a substitute 
for  coffee,  at  a time  when  they  could  not 
procure  the  genuine  article.  The  rough 
bark  of  the  tree  Is  excessively  bitter,  atid 
contains  sapnnine,  a substance  which,  like 
soap,  forms  a lather  in  water.  fA.  S.3 


GYMNOGENS,  or  GYMNOSPERM.S.  Na- 
ked-seeded plants,  forming  a division  of 
dicotyledons  or  Exogens  considered  by 
Lindley  as  a distinct  class.  It  Includes 
the  ConifercB  or  pines  and  firs,  Taxaceoi 
or  yews,  Onetacem  or  jolnt-flrs,  and  Cy- 
cadaccce  or  cycads  These  orders  are  usual- 
ly called  naked-seeded  because  there  is  no 
proper  ovarj*,  the  seeds  being  fertilised  by  , 
the  pollen  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
the  foramen  of  the  ovule  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a stigma.  Some  authors 
have  of  late  doubted  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  and  have  considered  the 
so-called  seeds  as  a bicarpcllary  ovary 
containing  one  seed.  Gyinnospermous 
plants  are  represented  largely  in  the  fossil 
flora  of  the  secondary  strata,  [J.  H.  B.] 

GYMNOGRAMMA.  A genus  of  poly- 
podlaceous  ferns,  having  free  forked  veins 
and  linear  sorl  which  are  more  or  less  fre- 
quently forked— that  is  to  say,  the  spore- 
cases,  being  distributed  along  a portion  of 
the  veins,  are  continued  both  above  and 
below  the  points  where  the  veins  fork. 
The  sori  in  some  species  are  very  much 
elongated,  and  form  contiguous  narrow 
lines  over  a great  portion  of  the  fertile 
fronds.  In  other  species  the  under  surface, 
and  sometimes  also  the  upper,  is  farlno.sely 
ceraceous,  and  usually  either  of  a white 
or  yellow  colour,  these  being  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Ferns  so  frequently  seen  in 
cultivation  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  coloured  fronds.  This  genus  con- 
tains two  of  the  very  few  known  annual 
ferns,  O.  chcerophylla  and  Q.  leptophylla,  the 
first  a West  Indian  plant,  the  second  scat- 
tered over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe  from  Jersey  to 
New  Zealand,  and  found  also  in  the  Nell- 
gherries  and  Cuba.  The  other  species  are 
widely  dispersed,  but  chiefly  found  In  tro- 
pical countries.  [T.  M.] 

6YMNOGYNB  cotuloides,  which  is  the 
only  known  species  of  the  genus,  is  a slen- 
der composite  annual  vreed,  peculiar  to 
West  Australia.  Its  unbranched  stems, 
furnished  with  grassy  leaves,  are  termi- 
nated by  a single  flower-head  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  somewhat  like  those  of  Cotula. 
The  outer  florets  are  female  and  destitute 
of  corolla  (whence  the  name);  and  the  inner 
male,  with  a tubular  four-toothed  corolla, 
and  free  anthers.  The  genus  is  related  to 
Euphrosyne,  differing  In  the  many  series 
of  female  florets,  the  four-toothed  males, 
and  the  imbricated  achenes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GYMNOGYNOUS.  Having  a naked  ovary. 

GYMNOMESIUM.  A genus  differing  but 
little  from  Aram,  except  in  the  presence  of 
I rudimentary  flowers  above  the  stamens, 
i and  not  elsewhere.  The  ovaries  contain 
I several  ovules.  O.  pictum  Is  frequently 
i met  with  in  gardens  under  its  former 
, name  of  Arum.  It  is  a native  of  Corsica, 

' Sardinia,  &c.  CM.  T.  M.] 

j GYMNOPETALUM.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  Cucurbitacets,  allied  to  Bryonia,  and 
i having  a calyx  with  a contracted  throat. 
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a 11  re-parted  corolla,  anthers  cohcrlnsrinto 
a rone,  and  an  ovate  beaked  few-seeded 
I fruit.  [M.  T.  M.] 

: CYMXOPOGOX.  A penus  of  pra.«ses 

' Iielonpinp  to  the  tribe  Vhloridete,  liavlng 
i the  inlloresecnce  In  panicles,  with  simple 
j alternate  bninrhlets : splkelets  two-Hower- 
cd;  plumes  two,  keeled,  nearly  equal,  or 
I the  lower  shortest.  There  are  about  half 
I a dozen  species,  all  natives  of  Rrazileic- 
ceptiiig  O.  ro£«mo«ttS,whlchlsXorth  Ameri- 
can. CD-  M.] 

OTMNOPSIS.  A penns  of  composite 
plants,  coraprisinp  about  a dozen  species, 
spread  over  America  from  Texas  to  Brazil. 
They  arc  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby, 
with  opposite  three-nerved  toothed  nettli*- 
llkc  rough  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal 
stalked  yellow-rayed  heads  of  numerous 
florets,  those  of  the  ray  neutral,  of  the 
disk  perfect.  The  achenes  are  seated  on  a 
convex  receptacle,  each  enveloped  In  a 
chaffy  scale  and  surmounted  by  a minutely 
j toothed  pappus-crown.  The  presence  and 
I nature  of  the  pappus,  together  with  the 
; opposite  triple-nerved  leaves,  are  the  chief 
features.  [A.  A.  B.] 

fiYMXOlTERIS.  A genus  of  polypo- 
dlaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  tribe  f'leu- 
rogrommco’.  In  which  the  llnear-oblong 
sorl  are  placed  close  to  and  parallel  with  the 
costa.  In  this  group  It  is  distinguished 
by  Its  compnundly  an.astomosing  veins, 

I and  by  the  fructiflcatlon  occupying  dis- 
I tinct  contracted  fronds.  The  siiecles  have 
sometimes  been  referred  to  the  Acrosfic/i«<r, 
from  which,  however,  the  definite  linear 
sorl,  confined  to  the  recei>tacular  veins, 
seem  to  separate  them.  They  are  all 
Eastern  tropical  plants.  [T.  M.] 

GYMXOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = naked, 
or  uncovered. 

GYMXO.SOHCENUS.  A genus  of  cypera- 
ceous  pl.ants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Khyn- 
I chnsporetp.  The  Inllorescencc  Is  In  dlstl- 
I Chous  two-flowered  splkelets.  Only  one 
species  Is  described,  namely,  G.  ndustui, 
a native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  [D.  M.] 

GYM.NOaiPHON.  A small  slender  leaf- 
less herb,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
forming  a genus  of  Burmanniacea,  scarce- 
ly differing  from  the  tropical  American 
genus  Dictyostegifu 

GYMNOSPERMA.  A genus  of  Cfmpo- 
sittr,  receiving  Its  name  from  Its  chief  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  namely,  the  naked 
achenes  (Without  pappus).  Thetwo  species, 
found  In  Texas  and  Mexico,  are  smooth 
I glutinous  shrubby  plants,  with  twiggy 
stems  furnished  with  linear  entire  leaves, 
.and  terminating  In  corymbs  of  numerous 
small  yellow  flower-heads,  each  containing 
from  eight  to  fourteen  florets,  those  of  the 
ray  strap-shaped  and  pistillate,  and  those 
of  the  disk  tubular  and  perfect.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GY.MNOSTACHY8.  An  East  Australian 
perennial,  with  a thick  rootstock,  and 
grassy  leaves,  from  among  which  rises  a 
two-edged  stalk  or  scape,  bearing  towards 


> Its  summit  a number  of  clustered  slender 
spikes  or  spadices,  each  having  at  its  base 
la  short  keeled  spathe;  stamens  four; 

I ovary  one-celled ; fruit  succulent,  blue, 
one-.seeded.  G.  anceys,  the  only  species,  is 
in  cultivation.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied 
to  Acorus,  and  is  included  with  it  among 
I Oroutiacae.  [M.  T.  M.] 

, GYMXOSTACHYP JI.  A genus  of  Acan- 
^ thiicto!  with  the  habit  of  Eranthemum  and 
: Cryptophragmium.  It  comprises  dwarf 
j herbs,  with  spreading  often  varleg,ated 

■ leaves,  and  erect  spIke-like  racemes  of 
! tubular  flowers.  The  calyx  is  Hve-parted 
! nearly  equal ; the  corolla  two-lIpped,  with 
I the  upper  lip  bldentate ; the  stamens  two, 

{ with  the  anther-cells  parallel;  the  stigmas 
; bifid  ; and  the  capsule  columnar  and  four- 

cornered.  6.  eeylanicum,  a Ceylon  species, 
j Is  a pretty  stove-herb,  with  tlie  leaves  va- 
I rlegated  with  white  along  the  course  of 
I the  veins  ; and  G.  VerfchaffeltU,  from  Para, 

■ is  a still  prettier  plant  with  the  numerous 

reticulated  veins  coloured  red,  as  occurs  in 
Jltrmadiclyoti  venosvm.  They  are  chiefly 
interesting  on  account  of  their  prettily 
marked  foliage.  [T.  M.] 

GYMNOSTEPHIUM.  A genus  of  com- 
posite plants  peculiar  to  South  Africa. 
The  three  known  species  are  herbaceous 
or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  alter- 
nate linear  entire  leaves,  and  small  soli- 
tary stalked  flower-heads  terminating  the 
twigs,  the  ray  florets  straivshaped  and 
blue,  the  disk  tubular  and  yellow.  The 
achenes  of  the  ray  being  without  pappus,  u 
and  those  of  the  disk  being  sterile,  suflice 
to  distinguish  these  plants  from  daisies  | 
and  their  other  alliea  [A.  A.  B.j 

GYMKOSTOMDM.  A genus  of  acro- 
carpous mosses,  formerly  containing  al- 
most every  moss  destitute  of  a peristome, 
but  now  restricted  to  those  species  which 
differ  only  in  this  character  from  HV/sstVi. 
The  species  mostly,  though  not  exclusively, 
inhabit  teini>erate  regions.  [M.  J.  B.] 

GYMXO.STYLIS.  Under  the  name  of  G. 
anthemi/olia  Is  sometimes  cultivated  in 
botanic  gardens  a stemless  South  Ame- 
rican herb  with  chamomlle-llke  leaves.and 
clusters  of  small  wottlly  flower-heads  sit- 
ting in  their  midst.  The  plant  is  usually 
placed  In  SoUko,  [A.  A.  B.J 

GYMXOTETRASPERMOUS.  Having 
such  a four-lol>cd  ovary  as  is  found  In  la- 
biates, which  was  formerly  thought  to  con- 
sist of  four  naked  seeds. 

GYMNOTHECA.  A small  genus  of  ma- 
rattlaceous  ferns,  separated  from  MaraUia 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  an  Involucre 
beneath  the  sorus.  They  are  the  same  In 
habit  and  In  general  aspect,  having  large 
globose  scaly  rhizomes,  and  ample  blpln- 
natefronds,  with  articulated  pinnules.  The 
typical  species  Is  G.  rieut(p/olia.  [T.  M.J 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  a 
Cbinese  herbaceous  plant  with  the  habit  of 
Sniminis,  and  referred  to  the  SaiiruracecT. 
The  flowers  are  small,  placed  on  spikes.  In 
the  axils  of  small  somewhat  fleshy  bracts ; 
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stamens  six,  Inserted  on  the  top  of  the 
ovary  (!),  which  is  inferior,  one-celled,  with 
four  parietal  placentae;  ovules  numerous; 
styles  four.  (Decaisne.)  [M.  T.  M.] 

GYMNOTHRIX-  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicetc,  joined  by 
Steudel  with  Pemiisetum.  [D.  M.] 

GYNAION.  A genus  of  Cordiacem,  con- 
taining a single  species  from  the  Himala- 
yas. It  is  a woody  plant  with  alternate  or 
sub-opposite  elliptical  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  In  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
es. The  calyx  is  unequally  four  to  six- 
lobed ; the  corolla  funnel-shai)ed,  with  the 
limb  divided  into  four  to  six  obovate  oblong 
lobes;  the  five  stamens  have  hairy  fila- 
ments ; and  the  four-celled  ovary  Is  globose 
and  glabrous,  perforated  at  the  apex,  with- 
out style  or  stigma.  This  remarkalile  plant 
has  the  habit  of  Varronia  rotundifolia,  but 
differs  from  it  in  the  structure  of  the 
fiower,  which  seems  to  be  the  monstrous 
fiower  of  a Cordia  wanting  the  style  and 
stigma;  it  differs  from  Curdia  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  [W.  C.] 


GYNOC.\RDIA.  A genus  of  Pangiacexet 
differing  from  others  in  the  verj’  numerous 
stamens  (about  a hundred),  and  in  the  ste- 
rile fiowers,  whose  anthers  are  fixed  by  the 
base.  G.  odorata,  the  only  known  si>ecies, 
is  a handsome  East  Indian  tree,  abundant 
in  hot  valleys  In  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  and 
Kliasya,  comparable  to  the  common  syca- 
more for  size,  having  glossy  entire  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  yellow  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers an  inch  and  a half  across,  growing  in 
clusters  generally  from  the  old  wood,  the 
different  sexes  on  separate  plants.  They 
have  four  or  five  calyx  leaves,  a like  num- 
ber of  petals  and  scales  opiwsite  them, 
numerous  stamens  in  the  sterile  flowers, 
and  a few  abortive  ones  in  the  fertile, 

1 surrounding  an  ovary  which  is  tipped 
I with  five  short  styles.  The  fruits  are 
i globular  ash-coloured  berries  the  size  of  a 
I shaddock,  and  enclose  numerous  seeds. 
Imbedded  in  pulp.  According  to  Rox- 
I burgh,  the  seeds  contain  an  oil;  and  are 
I beaten  up  with  clarified  butter,  and  used 
I by  the  natives  as  a remedy  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  [A.  A.  B.] 


GYNaNDROUS.  Having  the  stamens 
and  style  and  ovary  all  blended  into  one 
common  body,  as  in  orchids,  Aristolochia, 
&c. 

GYNERIUM.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Arundinets,  and  dl^ 
tinguished  chiefly  by  the  species  having 
showy  flower-panicles,  the  spikelets  of 
which  are  two-flowered,  the  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  on  distinct  plants.  Steudel 
describes  six  species,  which  are  natives  of 
Brazil  and  Chili,  save  otie,  G.  zelandicum. 
That  which  is  best  known  and  cultivated 
in  Britain  is  G.  argentenm,  the  Pampas 
grass,  so  called  from  its  being  a native  of 
the  vast  plains  of  South  America  called 
Pampas.  This  splendid  grass  has  proved 
sufflciently  hardy  to  withstand  the  rigours 
of  our  winters  Jn  Britain  witlnnit  protec- 
tion; and  blossoming  as  it  does  in  October, 
when  juost  other  flowers  are  past,  its  value 
is  much  enhanced.  Few  plants  produce  a 
finer  effect  than  good  tufts  of  this  grass, 
either  when  cultivated  singly  on  lawn.s,  or 
in  the  front  of  shrubbcrles,where  evergreen 
plants  afford  a dark  background,  as  a con- 
trast to  its  large  silvery-white  feather-like 
panicles.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
the  culms  rise  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high 
or  upwards,  forty,  fifty,  or  occasionally 
more,  springing  from  one  plant.  This 
Pampas  grass  was  first  Introduced  to  Eu- 
rope in  1843,  through  seeds  sent  from 
Buenos  Ayres  by  Mr.  Tweedie  to  the 
Glasnevln  Botanic.  Garden,  and  it  is  now 
cultivated  in  most  gardens  of  note  through- 
out Great  Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  In  Australia.  [D.  M.J 

GYNIXUS,  or  GYNIZUS.  The  depressed 
stigmatic  surface  of  orchids. 

GYNOBASE.  The  growing  point  Insert- 
ed between  the  base  of  carpels  in  a conical 
manner,  so  as  to  throw  them  Into  an 
oblique  position. 


GYNOCEPHALIUM.  A Japanese  climb- 
ing shrub,  belonging  to  the  Artocarpacece. 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  undivided; 
the  female  flowers  are  globular,  the  male 
In  panlcled  heads.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Ccmocephahts,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  four-parted  i>eriantli  of  the 
male  flower,  the  cleft  style,  and  the  crum- 
pled seed-leaves.  [M.  f.  M.j 

GYNfECIUil.  The  pistil  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  it, 

GYNOPHORE.  The  stalk  of  the  ovarj', 
within  the  origin  of  the  calyx. 

GYNOPLBURA.  A genus  of  Chilian 
herbs,  with  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  In  terminal  clusters  or 
tufts.  They  belong  to  the  Malesherbiacere, 
and  are  known  by  their  bell-shai)ed  calvx, 
five  petals  inserted  outside  an  annular 
membranous  slightly  toothed  corona, 
which  Is  attached  to  the  throat  of  the 
calyx ; and  five  stamens,  inserted  at  the 
base  of  a short  stalk  that  supports  the 
one-celled  ovarj'.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GYNOSTEMIUM.  The  column  of  or- 
chids ; that  is  to  say,  the  part  formed  by 
the  union  of  stamens,  style,  and  stigma. 

GYNOSTEMMA.  A genus  of  Cuenrbita- 
ce(v,  natives  of  Java,  having  entire  or 
lobed  leaves,  unisexual  flowers  in  panicles, 
a two-ranked  calyx,  no  corolla,  five  mo- 
nadelphous  stamens,  and  a half-inferior 
ovarj’.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  with  three 
or  four  one-seeded  stones.  [M.  T M.] 

GYNOXIS.  A genus  of  composite  plants 
conflned  to  America,  and  there  found  from 
Guatemala  southward  to  Peru.  They  are 
nearly  related  to  Setiecio,  and  chiefly  differ 
in  the  style-branches  being  prolonged  into 
conical  hispid  points.  Instead  of  being 
obtuse.  Some  are  trailing  bushes  with 
ffltemate  lance-shaped  or  ovate  leaves ; 
and  the  yellow  flower-heads  few  and  large. 
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I Or  numerous  small  and  arranged  In  co- 
i rymhs.  Another  andlargergroup,  which  13 
I restricted  to  the  Andean  regions  of  Equa- 
; dor  and  New  Grenada,  are  erect  opposite- 
I leaved  hushes  or  small  trees,  with  white  or 
\ yellow  rayed  or  ras'less  Bower-heads,  resem- 
i hling  those  of  our  own  groundsels.  This  ] 
latter  group  M.  Weddell  keeps  alone  In  the 
genus,  and  places  the  former  with  true 
groundsels.  To  the  latter  belongs  O.fror 
graru,  the  only  species  known  In  cultiva-  j 
tlon,  a scandent  bush  with  somewhat ; 
fleshy  ovate  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  fra- 1 
grant  flowers,  the  heads  about  an  Inch 
across  and  disposed  In  loose  corymbs  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  About  twenty  species 
are  enumerated.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GYNURA.  A genus  of  the  composite 
family,  containing  upwards  of  twenty 
; species,  all  found  In  the  tropics  of  the 
, eastern  hemisphere,  occurring  In  greatest 
' numbers  in  India  and  Its  Archipelago. 

Prom  Senecin,  to  which  It  is  closely  allied, 

I It  differs  In  the  style-branches  having  long 
; protruding  points.  Many  of  the  species 
I are  coarse  perennial  weeds,  with  distantly 
I toothed  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  the  angular 
steins  terminating  in  corymbs  of  rich 
' yellow  flower-heads,  whose  florets  are  all 
I tubular.  Other  species  are  scrambling 
! undershrubs.  The  rootstocks  in  some  are 
I thick  and  fleshy,  and  not  unfreqnently  the 
I leaves  are  of  a fine  purple  colour  under- 
I neath,  which  Is  the  case  with  theO.bicolor, 

I a species  from  the  Moluccas,  cultivated  in 
I hothouses  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  and 
I having  rich  orange-coloured  flower-heads 
disposed  in  loose  corymbs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

j GYPSOCALLIS.  Erica. 

' GYPSOPHILA.  A genns  of  annual  or 
1 perennial  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Caryophyllacea,  in  the  alsi- 
1 neous  division  of  which  they  are  distln- 
I guished  by  having  the  calyx  campanulatc, 

I angular,  somewhat  flve-lobed,  the  margins 
I membranous;  flve  petals  without  claws; 

ten  stamens  ; two  styles  ; and  a one-celled 
I capsule.  The  species,  which  are  numerous. 

I have  leaves  like  those  of  the  pink,  and 
I small  wliite  or  pink  flowers,  which  arc 
usually  disposed  in  diffuse  panicles.  They 
inhaliit  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
growing  mostly  in  rocky  or  stony  places, 
especially  in  a limestone  soil.  Some  of 
them  are  occasionally  cultivated  as  border 
plants,  or  on  rockeries.  [C.  A.  J.] 

GYRANDRA.  A Mexican  perennial  with 
the  habit  of  a Chironia,  and  forming  a 
genus  of  Gentianacfir.  The  flowers  have  a 
flve  parted  wheel-shaped  purple  corolla,  ! 
into  the  throat  of  which  are  Inserted  the  ! 
stamens,  whose  showy  yellow  twisted  an- 
thers give  a distinguishing  character  and 
name  to  the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GYRATE.  The  same  as  Clrclnate ; curl- 
ed inwards  like  a crozier. 

GYRINOPSIS.  An  aqullarlaceons  shrub 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  perianth  is 
coloured  and  funnel-shaped,  with  a Bve-clef  t 

i . 


limb  ; and  there  are  ten  short  hairy  scales 
placed  in  pairs  opposite  the  lobes  of  the 
perianth.  [M.  T.  M.J 

GYROCARPTJ.S.  A genus  of  apetalous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  trees  having  poly- 
gamous flowers,  natives  of  the  East  Indies 
and  tropical  parts  of  America.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  undivided  or  lobed,  and  the 
flowers  are  collected  in  dense  panicles. 
The  calyx  In  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  is 
superior,  and  four  to  elght-lcbed  ; the  sta- 
mens four,  with  glands  Interposed, and  the 
anthers  remarkable  for  opening  by  valves 
which  turn  upwards.  The  ovary,  which  is 
completely  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  is  one-celled  with  one  pendulous 
ovule,  the  style  slender,  and  the  stigma 
obtuse.  The  fruit  is  nut-like,  two-wInged 
at  the  apex,  from  two  of  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  enlarging  while  the  others  fall  off. 
The  male  flowers  have  the  same  lobed 
calyx  and  stamens  as  the  hermaphrodite. 
This  genus  is  very  near  Iltigera,  from 
which  It  differs  in  Its  fruit  being  winged 
at  the  apex,  not  on  the  sides,  and  in  com- 
mon with  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Laurncea 
and  Comftretacete,  with  the  latter  of  which 
families  it  has  been  combined.  It  is  some- 
times considered  as  the  type  of  a distinct 
family,  and  separated  under  the  name  of 
Oyrocarpece,  [B.  C.] 

GYROMA,  or  GYRUa  The  ring  or  ar- 
ticulated circle  which  surrounds  the  spore- 
cases  of  ferns ; also  a button-like  shield, 
such  as  Is  found  among  lichens  in  the  genus 
Gyrophora. 

GYROPHORA.  A genus  of  lichens  be- 
longing to  the  order  Pyxivei,  distinguished 
by  its  curiously  convoluted  fruit,  a num- 
l>er  of  disks  being  produced  in  a pro- 
liferous manner  within  the  original  fruit. 
The  species  grow  on  rocks  and  large 
boulders,  and  are  remarkable  as  supplying 
the  Tripe  de  Roche  of  the  Arctic  voyagers, 
so  called  from  the  hullate  dilated  frond.  The 
bitter  principle  is  so  strongin  these  plants, 
that,  though  they  have  considerable  nutri- 
tive qualities,  they  do  not  agree  as  an 
article  of  food  with  many  constitutions. 
Vmbilitaria,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
more  simple  disks,  supplies  also  a part  of 
the  Tripe,  which  Is  collected  without  much 
discrimination  of  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

GYR08E.  Bent  Itackwards  and  forwards 
as  theantliers  of  cucurbits. 

GYRO.SELLE.  (Pr.)  Dodecatheon. 

GYROSTEMOS.  A genus  of  Ojirotfemo-  I 
nece,  consisting  of  small  branched  shrubs  ' 
from  South-western  Australia  with  alter-  | 
nate  linear  semi-cyllndrical  mucronste  i 
leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  stalked  dloe-  j 
clous  flowers,  with  a six  or  seven-lobed 
calyx  ; the  males  have  numerous  stamens, 
in  several  rows,  the  females  many  carpels 
placed  round  a thick  central  axis.  The 
fruit  is  obovate,  of  many  membranaceous 
cocci,  in  a single  row.  This  latter  character 
distinguishes  it  from  CodotwearpuH,  which  j 
has  the  cocci  arranged  In  more  than  one 
row.  [J.  T.  8J 
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HAAGEA.  A genus  of  Begoniacete,  called 
after  Haage.an  Erfurt  horticulturist.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  monoecious,  with 
[ two  perianth  leaves ; the  staniinate  ones 
with  numerous  stamens  ; and  the  pistillate 
ones  with  an  Inferior  three-celled  equally 
three-winged  ovary,  a three-parted  smooth 
persistent  style, and  broadly  expanded  stig- 
mas, surrounded  by  a papillose  band  twisted 
once  spirally.  The  only  species,  if.  dipe- 
tala,  a shrub  with  semicordate  petlolate 
leaves,  and  pendulous  floral  cymes,  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  was  formerly  called 
Begonia  dipetala.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HABEL-ASSIS.  (Pr.>  Cyperua  esculen- 
tits. 

HABENARIA.  A well-known  extensive 
genus  of  terrestrial  tuberous-rooted  or- 
chids, more  or  less  generally  distributed, 

! though  most  numerous  in  India  and  Africa. 

1 It  is  represented  in  Britain  by  H.  bifolia 
1 and  IL  chlorantha^  known  respectively  as 
i the  small  and  large  Butterfly  Orchis.  They 
are  both  very  similar  in  aspect,  having  a 
j stem  a foot  or  more  in  length,  with  two 
oblong  obtuse  leaves  at  the  base,  above 
! that  a few  narrow  green  bracts,  and  then 
an  erect  terminal  spike  of  very  fragrant 
long-spurred  white  flowers.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is,  that  in  H.  chlo- 
raniha  the  flowers  are  larger,  the  throat 
or  the  nectary  or  spur  much  wider,  and  the 
two  pollen-masses  more  distant  from  each 
other.  For  a most  interesting  account  of 
the  mode  of  fertilisation  in  these  two 
plants,  see  Mr.  Darwin’s  book.  On  the  Ferti- 
lisation of  Orchids.  Some  of  the  Indian 
species  are  notable  for  the  length  of  spur, 
as  in  the  appropriately  named  //.  longecal- 
carata,  where,  with  flowers  an  inch  across, 
the  spur  is  four  inches  in  length.  The 
habit  of  most  of  the  species  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  native  Orchis,  to  which  they  are 
closely  related,  differing  chiefly  in  the  two 
glands  of  the  pollen-masses  being  Inserted 
into  separate  pouches  instead  of  Into 
a common  one.  The  flowers  vary  much 
in  colour,  some  being  green,  others  rose, 
a goodly  number  golden  yellow,  but  the 
greater  part  white,  and  usually  very  fra- 
grant. [A.  A.  B.] 

HABINB.  (Fr.)  Dolichos  melanoph- 
thalmus. 

HABIT.  The  general  appearance  of  a 
plant ; Its  manner  of  growth,  without  re- 
ference to  details  of  structure. 

HABITAT.  The  situation  in  which  a 
plant  grows  In  a wild  state. 

HABLITZTA.  A perennial  Caucasian 
twining  herb,  of  the  order  Amaranthacea?, 
with  a turnip-shaped  root  and  furrowed 
stem,  large  alternate  long-stalked  glabrous 
cordate-acuminate  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  In  small  cymes  collected  Into  dense 
axillary  panicles  ; the  perigone  green  and 
five-cleft,  the  stamens  five.  [J.  T.  S.] 

H ABB  ACANTHUS.  A genns  of  Acan- 
thacerc,  containing  three  species  from 
Mexico,  herbs  or  shrubs  with  oblong  or 

oval  leaves,  and  white  or  red  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles  or  in  few-flowered  axil- 
lary cymes.  The  calyx  is  deeply  five-parted, 
and  the  corolla  rlngent,  with  the  upper  lip 
falcate  and  entire,  and  the  lower  three- 
parted  , there  are  two  exserted  diverging 
stamens  , and  the  ovary  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  disk  at  the  base,  has  four  ovules  near 
the  middle,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  acute 
stigma.  [W.  C.] 

HABRANTHUS.  A genus  of  hlppeastri- 
form  Amaryllidacece,  distinguished  In  that 
group,  which  has  a narrow-mouthed  pe- 
rianth tube,  by  the  perianth  being  decli- 
nate,  but  not  convolute  into  a tube-llke 
form  as  in  the  allied  Phycella,  and  by  the 
faucial  membrane  being  annular.  They 
consist  of  handsome  South  American  bulbs, 
found  principally  in  Chili,  Monte  Video, 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  plants  have  narrow 
two-ranked  flaccid  leaves,  and  a precocious 
scape  which  either  is  single-flowered  or 
bears  an  umbel  of  few  or  many  flowers 
of  a crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  purple,  whitish, 
yellow,  or  red  and  yellow  colour.  The 
perianth  is  subcampanulate  with  a short 
tube,  the  limb  more  or  less  spreading,  the 
stamens  unequal  inserted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  the  faucial  membrane  annular, 
and  the  stigma  three-lobed.  [T.  M.] 

HABROTHAMNUS.  A genus  of  beauti- 
ful Mexican  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
Solanacew.  The  flowers  have  a bell-shaped 
flve-toothed  calyx  , a club-shaped  tubular 
corolla,  with  the  limb  contracted  and  flve- 
toothed  ; five  stamens  concealed  within 
the  corolla  ; and  a button-shaped  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  succulent,  surrounded  by  the 
calyx,  two-celled,  each  cell  containing  a 
few  seeds.  The  panicles  of  red  or  purple 
flowers  are  borne  in  abundance,  and 
justify  the  name  applied  to  them— which 
signifies  graceful  branch.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HABROZIA.  A genus  of  Scleranthacece, 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  order  in  hav- 
ing the  utricle  adhering  to  the  seed,  and 
the  calyx  tube  not  constricted  at  the 
throat.  It  is  a small  annual  oriental  herb, 
with  slender  stems,  setaceous  leaves,  and 
many-flowered  terminal  cymes.  [J.  T.  S.j 

HABZELIA.  A small  genus  of  A?ion«ceu», 
having  a very  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, two  species  being  found  in  Malaya, 
two  on  the  western  coast  of  tropical  Africa, 
and  the  remainder  in  Guiana  and  Cuba.  It 
belongs  to  the  Xylopiece,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  its  allies  by  the  torus  being 
flat,  instead  of  drawn  up  Into  a cone 
or  hollowed  out.  The  flowers  are  three- 
sided,  having  three  sepals  joined  together 
at  the  bottom,  and  six  petals  arranged  in 
two  series,  the  inner  ones  being  rather 
smaller  than  the  outer.  The  fruit  consists 
of  numerous  long  nearly  cylindrical  pods, 
separate  from  each  other,  and  containing  a 
number  of  oblong  seeds.  The  plants  are 
either  tall  shrubs  or  trees  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  and  have  long  simple 
leaves  of  a leathery  texture,  from  the 
base  of  which  the  flowers  are  produced 
either  singly  or  in  clusters.  J5T.  cethiopica. 
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a tall  thmh,  with  pointed  egg-fhaped 
leaves,  covered  with  whitish  down  under- 
neath, hut  smooth  and  green  above.  Is  a 
native  of  Western  Africa,  where  Its  fruit, 
which  consists  of  a numlwrof  smooth  pod- 
like carpels  alMUt  the  thickness  of  a quill, 
and  two  Inches  long,  is  dried  and  used  in- 
stead of  pepper,  whence  It  Is  often  railed 
Ncgro-p<-ppcr,  Guinea  pepper,  or  Ethiopian 
pepi>er,  and  by  old  authors  i'l'per  cethiopi-  \ 
cum.  The  fruits  of  H.  undulata  are  us^  I 
in  the  same  way,  as  also  are  those  of  H.  \ 
aromatiea ; Indeed,  It  Is  probable  that  the  ! 
fruits  of  all  the  species  possess  similar 
j ] aromatic  and  pungent  projierties,  [A.  8.] 

ll  HACKBERRY.  Celtit  cratsi/olia;  also 
! I C.  oecidcHtalit. 

n.\CKMATACK.  The  American  Larch, 

, Abies  j)endiiUi. 

i HACQUETIA.  A genus  of  umbelllfers, 
distinguished  by  having  the  limb  of  the 
I calyx  leaf-llke  and  persistent,  forming  a 
I crown  to  the  fruit,  which  Is  contracted  at 
[ the  sides,  each  half  having  live  narrow  riba 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Hac- 
quet,  who  published  an  account  of  the 
\ Alpine  plants  of  Carniola.  If.  Epipactie, 
i the  only  species.  Is  a small  herbaceous 
j perennial  plant  resembling  an  Astrantia, 

;j  having  digitate  three-lobed  leaves,  and  a 
i I single  uralH'l  of  yellow  lluwera  D.] 

j HADSCHY.  The  narcotic  Hashish,  Can- 
't nobis  sntira. 

I H.EMADICTYOJT.  A genus  of  dogbanes, 
j distinguished  by  the  border  of  the  corolla 
I having  flve  equal  broad  bent  lobes.  Its 
] tul>e  havitig  on  Its  Inside  flve  small  scales 
I alternate  with  the  lobes;  the  style  ending 
I in  a head-like  summit;  and  by  flve  small 
! glands  being  situate  at  the  base  of  the  seed- 
I vessel,  alternate  with  the  divisions  of  the 
I calyx.  The  name  Is  from  the  Greek,  and 
' Indicates  the  crimsim  tint  of  the  leaf- veins. 
The  species  are  climbing  snrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  [G.  D.]  ' 

H.EMASTHrS.  A genus  of  Amarylli- 
! dacsce,  consisting  for  the  moat  part  of: 
South  African  bulbs,  some  few  species  be- 
' Ing  found  in  tropical  Africa.  It  l>elongs  to 
the  amaryllldiform  group,  that  with  a solid  | 
scape,  and  the  stamens  not  connected  by  a 
\ cup.  The  special  characteristics  arc  a re- 
' gul.ar  perianth  with  straight  tube,  and  a 
1 valveless  fruit  with  a pulpaceous  middle 
I coat.  The  species  are  rather  numerous, 
i They  have  tunlcated  bulbs  with  the  scales 
I often  two-ranked,  and  few  leaves, often  only 
two,  which  are  thickish  and  plane,  erect  or 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The  scape  is 
i short,  often  with  a pair  of  bracts  at  the 
I base,  sometimes  coloured  and  terminating 
In  an  umbel  of  many  crowded  Bowers, 
usually  with  a many-leaved  spathe,  the 
leaflets  of  which  are  erect,  often  coloured, 

I and  longer  than  the  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  red  or  white,  sometimes  very  showy. 
The  perianth  is  six-cleft  with  erect  or 
spreading  segments,  and  a short  tube  ; the 
stamens  six,  ex  sorted  ; the  style  filiform, 
with  a slnu>le  or  obsoletely  three-lobed 


stigma  ; and  the  ovary  three-celled,  liecom. 
lug  a globose  or  oblong  berry.  [T.  M.I 

H.EMARIA  discolor,  or,  as  It  has  \teen 
called,  Goodycra  discolor,  is  a small  herba- 
ceous orchid  of  South  China,  having  creep- 
ing .succulent  stems  throwing  out  roots  at 
Intervals,  bearing  towards  the  &i>ex  a few 
ovate  leaves,  and  ending  In  an  erect  flower- 
spike  a few  Inches  In  length  furnished 
with  a iiumlier  of  crimson  bracts.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  three  Inches  long,  green 
alxive,  and  crimson  underneath  ; and  the 
flowers  are  white  and  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch  across.  The  plant  has  altogether  the 
appearance  of  a Goodycra,  and  differs 
chiefly  from  that  genus  in  the  sepals  being 
like  the  petals  and  not  herbaceous.  It  is 
cultivated  In  gardens  for  the  sake  of  Its 
beautiful  leaves.  [A.  A.  B.] 

H^EMATITlCua  Dull  red,  With  a slight 
mixture  of  brown. 

H^MATOCOrcr.S.  A genus  of  chloro- 
spernis.  In  which,  however,  some  of  the 
species  have  red,  and  some  green  spores, 
and  probably  for  this  reason  the  word 
Glacocapsa  has  been  substituted  for  It.  The 
plants  consist  of  a shaiielcss  gelatinous 
mass  made  up  of  vesicles  containing  a 
variable  number  of  spores  which  propa- 
gate the  plant  by  cell-division,  new  cells 
being  formed  from  the  divided  spores 
within  the  mother  cell.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  Important  as  Illustrat- 
ing under  a simple  fonn  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Increase  by  cell-division.  The 
individual  plants  closely  resemble  the 
goiiidla  of  Ephebe.  Some  of  the  species  are. 
It  Is  believed,  merely  an  early  stage  of 
certain  lichens.  [M.  J.  B.] 

H.EMATORCHI8.  Cyrtosia. 

HAvMATOSTAPHIS.  A small  glabrous 
tree  from  tropical  Africa,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  long  axillary  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers,  forming  a genus  of  Ana- 
eardiacccc,  allied  to  Odina,  Schinus,  Ac.,  but 
differing  from  all  In  Its  trimerous  Irre- 
gular flowers,  and  In  habit.  The  drupes  of 
a deep  crimson,  collected  In  bunches  re- 
sembling grapes,  are  eatable,  and  although 
acid  are  not  unpleasant. 

H.EMATOXYLON.  The  tree  yielding 
the  well-known  Logwood  of  commerce  Is 
the  sole  representative  of  this  genus  of 
LegumUioscc  Casatpinia>.  It  1s  a native 
of  the  Bay  of  Camiieachy  In  Yucatan— 
whence  It  Is  named  IT.  campcchianum—and 
also  of  other  parts  of  Central  America, 
and  has  been  Introduced  Into,  and  is  now 
naturalised  In,  many  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  tree  Is  one  of  medium  size, 
seldom  exceeding  forty  feet  In  height, 
with  a trunk  about  a foot  and  a half  in 
diameter,  and  having  Its  smaller  branches 
covered  with  white  bark,  often  spiny. 
The  leaves  arc  pinnate,  consisting  of  from 
three  to  four  pairs  of  small  smooth  ob- 
versely  egg-shaped  leaflets ; and  the  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  In  racemes  from  the 
bases  of  the  leaves.  The  pod  Is  flat,  tapered 
to  both  ends,  and  contains  two  seeds,  but 
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Instead  of  spllttinpr  open  along  the  edges, 
as  many  other  pods  do  when  ripe.  Its  thin 
sides  hurst  irregularly  and  allow  the  escape 
of  the  seeds. 

Logwood,  the  produce  of  this  tree,  was 
one  of  the  valuable  commodities  Intro- 
duced into  Euroiie  by  the  .Spaniards,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eentury  following  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Its 
use  in  England  dates  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  but  the  dyers  of  that 
period  were  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
chemical  principles  Involved  in  the  art  of 
dyeing,  that  they  failed  to  render  Its 
colours  sulTlclently  permanent,  and  the 
prejudice  against  It  consequently  became 
so  strong,  that.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
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passed  prohibiting  Its  use,  and  ordering  It 
to  be  bunted  wherever  found  within  the 
realm  ; and  although  it  was  subscttucntly 
surreptitiously  introduced  under  the  name 
of  Black-wood,  this  law  was  not  repealed 
until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  nearly  a cen- 
tury afterwards.  At  the  present  day  It  is 
largely  employed  by  calico-printers  and 
cloth-dyers,  and  also  by  hat-makers,  who 
use  It,  In  combination  with  Indigo  and 
certain  mordants,  for  Imparting  the  flue 
black  to  silk  hats.  It  likewise  forms  an 
Ingredient  In  some  of  the  commoner  de- 
scriptions of  wrltlng-Ink.  Its  properties 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  a colouring 
principle  termed  htematuxylhi  or  hcematin 
by  Chcvreul. 

Logwood  occurs  In  commerce  In  logs 
about  three  feel  long,  and  consists  of  the 
heart-wood  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  sap- 
wood,  which  is  light-coloured  and  value- 
less, has  been  removed.  It  Is  of  a deep  dull 
brownish-red  colour,  and  very  hard  and 
heavy  ; and,  for  the  convenience  of  dyers. 
It  is  cut  into  chips  by  means  of  powerful 
machinery.  Our  Imports  In  I860amountcd 
to  26,9.18  tons,  the  greater  and  most  valued 
portion  of  which  was  the  produce  of  Cen- 


tral America:  the  remainder  being  from 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  [A.  S.j 

HvEMODOnArE.E.  iVeltoziea;,  Blnod- 
ronts.)  A natural  order  of  epigyiious  mono- 
, cotyledons  belonging  to  LIndley'snarcissal 
i alliance  of  Endogens.  Perennial  plants 
with  flhrous  roots,  and  sword-shaped  equi- 
! tant  leaves,  and  bearing  woolly  hairs  or 
I scurf  on  their  stems  and  flowers.  Perianth 
I tubular,  six-divided  ; stamens  three,  placed 
opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  or 
six  : anthers  introrsc.  Ovary  three-celicd, 
sometimes  one-celled ; style  and  stigma 
simple.  Fruit  usually  capsular,  opening 
by  valves,  covered  by  the  withered  peri- 
anth; embryo  In  cartilaginous  albumen. 
N.atlvcs  of  America,  the  Cape,  and  New 
Holland.  The  roots  of  some  of  the  plants 
yield  a red  colour— hence  the  name  of  the 
order.  Bitterness  exists  In  some  of  them. 
There  are  about  a dozen  genera,  and  fifty 
species.  Examples:  Bttvwdorum,  Ahirit, 
Vellozia,  Barbaccnia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

H.EMODOIIUM.  A genns  Of  Ilceviodo- 
racftp,  consisting  of  imrennlal  glabrous 
Australian  herbs  having  fasciculate  tubers, 
simple  leafy  sums,  with  half-sheath Ing 
plane  or  somewhat  terete  averse  leaves,  and 
corymbs  or  branched  spikes  of  flowers,  the 
perianth  of  which  has  a tube  connate  with 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  a limb  of  six 
narrow  persistent  segments,  three  sta- 
mens, and  a three-celled  ovary  with  fili- 
form style  and  simple  stigma.  [T.  M.] 

HAGBERRT.  Cerams  Padus;  also  Cef- 
fis  crassi/olia. 

HAIMARADA.  Vandellia  diffusa. 

HAIR,  AFRICAN.  The  fibre  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Palmetto,  Chamarops  humitis. 

HAIRBELL.  Campanula  rotundifoHa. 

H.-VIR-BRANCH  TREE.  Trichocladus 
crinitus. 

HAIR-POINTED.  Terminating  In  a very 
fine  weak  imlnt. 

I HAIR-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Filiform, 
but  more  slender,  so  as  to  resemble  a hair; 
It  is  often  applied  to  the  fine  ramlflcatlons 
of  the  inflorescence  of  grasses. 

HAIR.S.  Small  delicate  transparent  co- 
nical expansions  of  the  epidermis,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  cells. 

HAIRY.  Covered  with  short  weak  thin 
hairs. 

HAIR-TRIGGER  FLOWER,  Stylidium 
gramini/olium. 

HAI-TSAI.  A transparent  gluten  much 
used  In  China ; the  chief  ingredient  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  Ptocaria  teyiax,  a small  sea- 
weed. 

HAKEA.  A large  protcaceous  genus 
containing  above  one  hundred  species.  It 
Is  distinguished  by  having  a calyx  Irre- 
gularly four-cleft  or  with  four  linear  or 
spathulate  sepals,  each  lobe  or  sepal  bear- 
ing on  Its  concave  apex  an  ovate  sessile 
anther;  a filiform  style,  and  terminal  or 
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oblique  stigma;  and  a one-celled  seed- , 
vessel  (follicle),  wlilcb  Is  generally  woody,  ■ 
ovate  or  oblong  and  swollen,  rarely  glo-  | 
lK)se,  smooth  or  tuberculated,  and  often 
with  two  spurs.  The  foliage  Is  extremely  i 
variable ; In  H.aricKlaris.propinqua,  pugio- 1 
niformis,  longicuepU,  Cunniughamii,  lurea,  • 
&c.,  it  Is  simple,  flllform,  occasionally  fur-  I 
rowed,  and  the  points  mostly  very  sharp,  I 
the  leaves  In  the  last-named  species  being 
from  eighteen  Inches  Ui  two  feet  In  length ; 
In  U.  lasumtrpka,  tri/urcata,  &c„  it  is  very 
narrow  and  flat ; In  If.  linearis, /lorida,  ilici- 
folia,  prostrata,  &c.,  it  is  linear-lauceolafe 
or  ovate,  with  more  or  less  spiny  margins ; 
in  H.  cucullaia,  conchi/olia,  and  Victoritr,  it 
is  broadly  heart-shaped,  with  toothed  mar- 
gins ; in  U.arboreseens,  Lencadendron,  pan- 
danicarpa,  dactptoides,  &t.,  it  is  linear- 1 
spathulate  and  of  a very  leathery  texture.  ; 
The  fruit  of  ff.  pandanicarpa  is  verj' large, 
and  covered  with  conical  tubercles.  The  t 
leaves  In  H.  mimosoides,  saligna,  olei/olia,  : 
Ac.,  are  either  lanceiilate  or  ovate.  The 
I genus  consists  generally  of  tall  shrubs,  or 
I occasionally  of  small  trees,  as  U.  lorea, 

I Preissii,  arborescens,  Ac.  Some  of  the 
; species  have  been  found  in  every  portion  | 
, of  Australia  and  Tasmania  that  has  yet  i 
I been  visited.  [K,  H.]  I 

HALBERD- WEED.  Neiirolcena, 

HALBERT-HEADED.  Abruptly  enlarged 
at  the  iHise  Into  two  diverging  lobes,  like 
the  head  of  a halbert. 

HALEDSCH.  Balanites  agyptiaca. 

HALENIA.  A genus  of  Siberian  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  gentian  family.  Their 
flowers  have  a four-parted  calyx  ; a four- 
cleft  corolla  whose  segments  are  prolonged 
at  the  base  Into  a spur ; four  stamens  ; and 
a one-celled  ovary  with  a two-lobed  stigma. 
H.  heterantha  is  remarkable  from  Its  lower 
flowers  having  no  spurs,  while  the  upper 
ones  are  provided  with  them.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HALESIACE.E.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  order  Stpracacece. 

HALESIA.  A genus  of  Styracacea,  dif- 
fering from  the  others  in  its  two  to  fours 
winged  fruits,  which  are  one  to  two  Inches 
long,  with  a bony  one  to  four-celled  kernel. 
The  Snowdrop  or  Silver-hell  trees,  as  the 
species  are  commonly  called,  are  natives 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  deciduous 
shrubs  or  small  trees  with  alternate  stalked 
ovate-oblong  toothed  leaves,  an  Inch  or  two 
long  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  but  much 
larger  when  mature.  The  flowers  bear 
much  resemblance  to  snowdrops,  and  are 
supported  or.  slender  drooping  stalks,  two  | 
or  three  together,  arising  from  the  buds  i 
of  the  preceding  year.  A flne  tree  about . 
thirty  feet  high  of  H.  tetraptera  may  be  seen 
In  the  Arboretum  in  Kew  Dardens,  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.  The  genus  bears  the 
name  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales.  [A.  A.  B.3 

HALF.  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
one-sided  ; as  balf-eordate,  which  signlfles 
cordate  on  one  side  only.  — MONOPET- 

1 ALDUS.  Having  the  petals  united,  but  so 


sltvhtly  that  they  easily  separate.  — 
NETTED.  When  of  several  layers  of  any- 
thing, the  outer  one  only  is  netted  ; as  In 
the  roots  of  Gladiolus  communis.  — STEM- 
CLASPING.  Clasping  the  base  in  a small 
degree.  —TERETE.  A long  narrow  body, 
flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other. 

HALVED.  When  the  inequality  of  the 
two  sides  of  an  organ  Is  so  great  that  one 
half  of  the  figure  Is  either  wholly  or  nearly 
wanting,  as  ths  leaf  of  many  Begonias. 

HALIANTHB.  (Pr.)  Armaria peploides. 

HALIDRTS.  A generic  name  given  to 
the  old  Fucus  siliqnosus,  which  is  a fre- 
quent Inhabitant  of  our  coasts,  and  dis- 
tinguished at  once  from  all  other  native 
Algos  by  the  pod-llke  jointed  air-bladders. 
The  only  other  representative  of  the  ge- 
nus, //.  ostnundoceo.  Is  found  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  CU.  J.  B.] 

HALIMEDA.  A genus  of  calcareous 
green-spored  Atgns,  with  the  habit  of  the 
Indian  fig,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Siphunea;.  The  frond  la  composed,  like 
Caulerpa,  of  a branched  thread  which  tra- 
verses every  i>art  of  the  plant,  but  never 
has  any  articulations.  The  endochrome  is 
at  length  resolved  into  minute  zoospores. 
The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  warm 
seas.  if.  Oputitia  is  widely  diffused,  and  is 
found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifle  oceans, 
and  also  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
seas.  The  plants  grow  In  sand  or  amongst 
fragments  of  shells,  being  attached  by  a 
mass  of  flne  thread-like  roots,  which  grasp 
the  particles  of  sand  Ac.,  and  form  a little 
ball.  [M.  J.  B.3 

HALIMU8.  A group  of  Chmopodiaceoe, 
allied  to  Atriplex,  but  now  sunk  under  the 
genus  Obiane;  it  Is,  however,  retained  as  a 
section  of  the  latter,  distinguished  by 
having  the  perlgone  surrounding  the  fruit 
closed,  and  joined  by  the  whole  length  of 
their  sides.  Ohionepeduncufata,  an  annual, 
found,  though  rarely,  in  salt  marshes  In 
the  south-east  of  England,  belongs  to  this 
section  ; it  bas  alternate  oimvalc  or  oblong 
slightly  fleshy  leaves,  with  a mealy  cover- 
ing, and  axillary  glomerules  of  small 
flowers  arranged  in  Interrupted  spikes. 
The  fruit  is  remarkable  from  the  peduncu- 
lated obcordate  fruiting  bracts.  [J.  T.  S.3 

HALLERIA.  A genua  otScrophulariaeete, 
consisting  of  erect  glabrous  shrubs,  with 
opposite  ovate  evergreen  leaves,  and  showy 
scarlet  flowers,  solitary  or  clustered  In  the 
upper  axils.  The  shape  of  the  corolla  is 
nearly  that  of  a Pentstemon,  but  the  calyx 
Is  broad  and  cup-shaped  ; there  Is  no  rudi- 
mentary fifth  stamen,  and  the  fruit  is  a 
berry.  There  are  three  species  known,  all 
natives  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  South  Africa. 

HALLIA.  A genus  of  Leguminosoe 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  consisting  of  a 
few  erect  or  decumbent  perennial  herbs, 
wltb  slender  angled  or  winged  stems, 
slmpleheart-sbap*^  or  lance-sbaped leaves, 
and  In  tbeir  axils  solitary  or  twin  stalked 
flowers,  nearly  the  size  of  those  of  a vetch. 


' and  vlolct-CDloured.  The  genua  la  moat,  common  mare'a-tiill  of  our  ponda.  There 
nearly  related  to  AlKafi ; but  they  are  are  ten  genera  and  alM)ut  eighty  aperlea. 
apiny  erect  buahea,  with  more  than  one  ' Examplea : Bippuris,  Myriophyllum,  Halo- 
aeed  to  the  pod,  while  here  the  habit  la  ragit,  Trapa.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HALORAfilS.  A genua  of  Baloragaceiw, 
differing  from  the  greater  number  of 
Berger  Martin  Hall,  one  of  pi^nta  of  thia  order.  In  not  being  aquatic, 
ma  pupiia.  LA.  a.  jj.j  | ^i,gy  m tropical  Aala,  and  more 

I HALOCNEMUM.  A genua  of  CTIenopo-  abundratly  In  Auatralla  and  New  Zealand. 

diaeew,  allied  to  Salicumia,  but  having  the  Their  lower  Iravea  are  op^aite,  the  upper 
! perigoiie  of  three  scalc-like  leaves,  not  alternate;  and  the  flowers  are  axU- 

i raonophyllous.  They  are  small  leaflesa  ^^*^8Xegated,  combined  into 

i jolnted'Stemmed  plants,  with  the  flowers  I panicles.  //. 

, collected  lnt<»  terminal  spikes,  much  aa  In  • Piri-jlrl  of  the  ^ew  ^a- 

' Salicomia,  They  occur  chiefly  In  Southern  i scented  leaves.  [J.  T.  SO 

I Russia,  Siberia,  Ac.  [J.  T.  8.]  HAMADRYAa  A genus  of  Ranuncu- 

: HALODENDRON  SATINfi.  (Fr.)  from  the  AiiUrctlc  regions.  More  or  ' 


tnode«rfron  argeiUeum.  \ herbs,  with  palmately-parU-d  «>r  ; 

w,  aw^wvw.w  - %w  , ^ undivided  leaves,  and  scapes  with  one  to  j 

HALODULB.  A genus  of  haiadacea  three  flowers,  the  calyx  and  corolla  ex-  ! 
allied  to  ZannicheUui^  of  which  it  has  the  temally  hairy,  the  former  with  five  or  six  I 
habit,  but  with  dicecioiis  flowers;  the  sepals,  the  latter  w’ith  tenor  twelve  long 
leaves  resemble  those  of  Zostera  In  niluia-  linear  subulate  petals.  Tbe  flowers  are 
ture.  Tbe  plant  grows  in  estuaries  In  duBCious  by  abortion,  and  the  female  ones 
Madagascar.  [J.T.  8.]  , have  an  ovate  glolwse  head  of  pistils  ter- 

H ALOGETON.  A genus  of  Chenopodiacec^ 

allied  to  i$a/so/a,  but  having  the  seed  ver>  I HAMAMELIDACEiE.  (TTitcA  JIazeh.) 


( Witch  JIazeta.) 


Madagascar.  [J.T.  8.]  , have  an  ovate  glolwse  head  of  pistils  ter- 

H ALOGETON.  A genus  of  Chenopodiarea,  W'  T-  S-3 

allied  to  Safsola,  but  having  the  seed  ver- I HAMAMELIDACEAE.  (ITitcft  Hazeta.) 
tical  instead  of  horizontal.  They  are  herbs  Aiiatumlorderofcalycinoral  dicotyledons, 
or  small  shrubs  found  in  Southern  Uussia,  I>elonglng  to  Limiley's  iimbcllal  alliance  of 
Sila'ria,  Persia,  4c.,  with  alternate  or  epigyiious  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
opposite  fleshy  scmi^;ylindrical  leaves,  alternate  feather-veined  leaves  having  dc- 
and  axillary  glomerules  of  flowers,  of  clduous  stipules.  Calyx  four  to  flve-divi- 
which  theperignne  Isfurnlshedwitli  crons-  ded  ; petals  four,  flve,  orwantlng;  stamens 
verse  wings  when  In  fruit.  The  seeds  of  eight,  the  anthers  introrsc  ; ovary  two- 
B.  tamariscifolium,  a Spanish  species,  are  celled.  Inferior;  ovules  solitary  or  several ; 
called  Spanish  Wormseed  from  their  an-  styles  two.  Fruit  two-valved;  seeds  pen- 
thelmlntlc  properties.  [J.  T.  8.]  dulous,  albuminous.  In  some  of  the  plants 

„ , „ . . , there  are  clrculardisk-llkemarkliigs  in  the 

HALOPHILA.*A  genus  of  small  her-  woody  tubes.  Natives  of  North  America, 
baceous  plants  growing  In  salt  marshes  In  Asia,  and  Africa.  There  are  thirteen 


called  Spanish  Wormseed  from  their  an-  styles  two.  Fruit  two-valved;  seeds  pen- 
thelmlntlc  properties.  [J.  T.  8.]  dulous,  albuminous.  In  some  of  the  plants 

„ , „ . . , I there  are  clrculardisk-llkemarkliigs  in  the 

HALOPHILA.*A  genus  of  small  her-  woody  tubes.  Natives  of  North  America, 
baceous  plants  growing  In  salt  marshes  In  Asia,  and  Africa.  There  are  thirteen 
Madagascar  and  elsewhere,  usually  referred  known  genera.  Including  Hamamelu,  Uho- 


to  the  Podoatemacea',  but  excluded  by 
Tulasue  In  his  elaborate  treatise  on  that 
order.  They  are  plants  of  little  general 


doteia,  and  Bucklatidia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HAMAMELI8.  A genus  of  the  witch- 


interest,  having  unisexual  flowers,  with  a hazel  order,  distinguished  by  its  c.alyx 
two-leaved  perianth,  and  three  stamens  ; j being  four-l>arted ; the  corolla  of  four 
and  In  the  female  ones,  a stalked  one-  petals ; the  stamens  four,  alternate  with 


[M.  T.  M.3 


celled  ovary.  [M.  T.  M.3  ! the  tietals,and  Imvingfourscale-like bodies 

— rudimentary  stamens -opposite  the  lie-  I 
HALORAGACE.B.  (Baloragetf,  Bippurt- ] tals.  The  name  was  adopted  from  a Greek  ! 
decs,  Cercodiantr,  Bydrocaryea,  Bipparida.)  j term  ustid  to  indicate  resemblance  to  an  j 
A natural  order  of  calycifloral  dlcotyle-  apple  tree,  a comparison  which  is  scarcely  j 
dons,belonglngtoLlndley’smyrtalalllance  ■ aiipllcablc.  The  siiecles  are  shrubs  of 
of  cpigynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  under-  | North  America  and  China,  with  alternate 
shrubs,  often  aquatic,  witli  alternate  oppo-  leaves,  and  usually  yellow  flowers.  B.  vir- 
site  or  wliorled  leaves,  and  small  fre<7uent-  ] ginica  has  been  long  known  In  cultivation, 
ly  incomplete  flowers.  Calyx  adherent,;  IMias  obovatetnotlied  leaves,  and  Is  widely 
with  a minute  limb;  petals  Inserted  Into!  diffused  in  North  America,  attaining  a 
the  upiier  part  of  the  calyx,  or  absent;  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Its  yellow 
stamens  attached  to  the  calyx  ; ovary  with  ; flowers  appearing  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
one  or  more  cells;  ovules  pendulous  ana- 1 and  Us  fruit  ripening  In  spring.  Itsseeds 
troiml.  Fruit  dry,  not  opening;  seeds!  contain  a quantity  of  oil,  and  are  edible; 
solitary,  pendulous.  The  plants  may  be  | while  the  leaves  and  bark  arc  astringent, 
regarded  as  an  imperfect  form  of  Otto-  \ It  Is  employed  ns  a remedy  In  various 
graeeiE.  They  are  found  In  damp  place.s,  i ways  by  the  aboiigincs.  [G.  D.J 

ditches,  and  slow  streams  In  all  parts  of  TTixt  at-i-c  t— . , 

the  world.  Some  yield  edible  seeds.  The  I S.  When  serra. 

kernels  of  Trapa  naUina  and  T.  bicomis,  “ somewhat  hooked  form, 

called  water  chestnuts,  and  of  T.  Iiispmosd,  HAMELIA.  Tropical  American  shrubs, 
siugliara  nuts,  are  used  as  articles  of  diet,  forming  a genus  of  Cmrhcmacerp,  named  In 
The  fruit  of  these  (ilants  has  a iiccullar  honour  of  M.  du  Hamel,  a noted  French 
horned  aspect.  HippurU  vulgaris  is  the  vegetable  physiologist.  Tbe  flower:;  r. 


oran?e-coloured and  tubular; stamens  flve, 
com.ealcd  witliiii  the  corolla:  ovary  Hve- 
celled,  surmounted  hy  an  epigynous  disk  ; 
style  simple  ; stigma  undivided  : fruit  suc- 
culent, Bve-celled,  with  numerous  seeds  in 
each  compartment.  H.  pateiui  and  other 
species  are  in  cultivation  as  stove  plants, 
and  have  handsome  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HAMELIMA.  A genus  founded  by 
Richard  on  imperfect  female  specimens  of 
Aslelia  Banksii  or  Solaudn,  and  consc- 
rjiiently  not  adopted  by  other  botanists 
who  have  had  better  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining these  species.  [J.  T.  S.] 

KAMI  (adj.  HAMATE,  RAMOSE). 
Hooks,  hairs,  or  small  spines  which  are 
hooked  at  the  point.  | 

HAMILTOXIA.  Indian  shrubs  with  i 
fragrant  flowers,  constituting  a genus  of 
Cmchmacere.  The  flowers  have  a funnel-  i 
shaped  corolla  with  a long  tube  and  a limb  j 
divided  Into  flve  oblong  lobes;  stamens  j 
flve,  concealed  within  the  tube  of  the 
corolla;  ovary  Inferior,  flve-celled;  style 
simple;  stigma  with  flve  acute  segments ; 
capsule  one-celled,  with  flve  one-seeded 
stones.  II.  maveolens  and  H.  scahra  are 
cultivated  In  stoves,  for  the  sake  of  their 
white  fragrant  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HAMMER.SEDGE.  Carexhirta. 

H.AMPE.A.  A genus  of  the  Bombax 
family  peculiar  In  the  nature  of  its  fruits, 
which  are  rusty-coloured  capsules  of  the 
size  of  a cherry,  bursting  Into  two  or  three 
portions,  each  portion  containing  a single 
seed  with  a fleshy  aril  at  Its  base.  There 
are  but  two  species,  one  a Mexican  bush, 
the  other  a tree  of  New  Grenada.  Both 
have  alternate  long-stalked  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  common  poplar  but  larger; 
and  bear  on  the  same  tree  sterile  and  fer- 
tile white  flowers,  about  half  an  Inch 
I across,  solitary  or  two  to  three  together  In 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  have  a bell- 
shaped ealyx  with  an  entire  border,  flve 
narrow  petals  slightly  united  at  the  base, 
i and  numerous  stamens  of  unequal  length  ; 

1 or,  in  the  fertile  flowers,  a few  barren  sta- 
ll mens  united  into  a ring  inserted  on  the 
base  of  the  petals,  and  surrounding  the 
ovary.  [A.  -A.  B.] 

HAMCL03E.  Covered  with  little  hooks. 

HAMUhUa.  A kind  of  hooked  hrlstle 
found  in  the  flower  of  Vneinia.  Schleiden 
regards  It  as  a third  glume,  free  from  the 
two  which  form  the  flask. 

HAXBTJRIA  mexirana  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a genus  of  CucurbUacex 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  near  Cordoba, 
Mexico,  and  named  after  Daniel  Hanbury, 
a distinguished  London  pharmacologist. 
It  Is  a climber,  having  a penugonal  stem, 
furnished  with  simple  tendrils,  cordate 
leaves,  axillary  or  terminal  white  and 
niontBclous  flowers,  the  males  Iming  ar- 
ranged in  racemes,  whilst  the  females  are 
solitary  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  are  bell-shaped ; the 
ovary  Is  four-celled,  each  cell  containing 


one  seed ; and  the  fruit  Is  oval,  covered 
with  long  spines,  and  bursting  open  like 
that  of  Momordica,  propelling  the  fl.at 
circular  seeds  (resembling  those  of  Feuil- 
Ua)  to  some  distance.  The  Mexican  squir- 
rels are  fond  of  eating  the  seeds,  but,  tmlng 
unable  to  open  a fruit  so  well  protected  by 
spines,  they  wait  In  the  morning  for  the 
time  when  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  fall 
upon  the  ripe  ones  and  cause  them  to  burst. 
The  Mexicans  term  the  plant  Chayotilla, 
from  the  close  resemblance  of  Its  fruit  to 
that  of  the  cayutl  or  ebayota  (.Scc/nnm 
edule).  [B.  S.] 

HANCHIXOL.  The  Mexican  name  for 

Bcimia  salicifolia. 

HANCORNIA.  A small  genus  of  Apoey- 
naeex,  found  In  Bnizll,  and  forming  small 
' trees  or  shrubs,  abounding  In  all  parts  with 
a viscid  milky  juice,  which  Is  one  of  the 
sources  of  caoutchouc.  They  have  entire 
opposite  leaves,  marked  with  pellucid 
veins;  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  resem- 
bling those  of  the  jasmine.  The  calyx  Is 
five-parted,  without  glands;  the  corolla 
has  a long  narrow  tube,  hairy  inside,  and 
the  flve  segments  spread  out  when  the 
flower  opens,  but  are  previously  rolled 
round  each  other;  the  flve  stamens  are 
Inserted  Into  the  middle  of  the  tutic  ; and 
the  ovary  Is  divided  Into  two  cells,  and  has 
a long  thread-like  smooth  style,  and  a 
forked  stigma.  The  fruit  Is  a large  globu- 
lar or  pear-shaped  fleshy  berry,  exuding  a 
milky  juice  when  wounded,  and  contain- 
ing numerous  hard  seeds  lying  In  pulp. 

Jl.speciom  Is  a small  tree  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  weepIng-blrch  in  habit,  with 
drooping  branches,  and  small  oblong 
leaves,  sharp  at  the  base,  and  rounded  but 
with  a short  point  at  the  apex.  Itls  railed  M 
Mangaba  or  Manga  va,  and  bears  a most  del  i- 
cious  fruit,  which  Is  a great  favourite  with 
the  Brasilians,  but  is  only  lit  to  eat  when 
perfectly  ripe,  or  after  being  kept  for  a 
short  time.  It  Is  about  the  size  of  a plum, 
of  a yellow  colour  marked  with  red  spots  or 
streaks.  The  milky  juice  of  the  tree,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  hardens  into  a kind  of 
caoutchouc.  [A.  S,] 

HAND-PLANT.  Cheirottemon  plata- 

ruiidct. 

H. ANNE  B ANNE.  (Fr.)  Byoscyamua 

nlger. 

HANNOA.  The  name  of  a Senegamblan 
tree,  forming  a genus  of  SimaridMcex. 
The  Bowers  are  unisexual,  the  males  with 
the  sepals  combined  Into  a somewhat 
two-llppcd  calyx,  and  the  rudimentary 
ovaries  concealed  within  a large  disk.  The 
female  flowers  are  not  known.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HAPLANTHD.S.  A genus  of  Acan- 

thaetm,  containing  three  species,  natives 
of  India.  They  arc  erect  branching  herbs, 
with  ov.ate  petlolate  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
few-flowered  terminal  racemes  furnished 
with  small  bracts.  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an 
unequally  flve-cleft  limb;  the  two  stamens 
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are  Included . and  the  capsule  is  linear  and 
flattened,  with  several  seeds.  [W.  C.) 

HAPhODESMIUM.  A srenus  of  Mela- 
stomacece,  consisting  of  a shrubby  branch- 
ing small-leaved  plant,  with  elliptical 
leaves  and  tetrainerous  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  carapanulate,  its  teeth  nearly 
equalling  the  tutai;  the  peutls  oblong- 
ovate,  blunt:  the  stamens  eight  equal; 
and  the  ovary  free,  four-celled.  The  fruit 
is  a four-valved  capsule  crowned  by  the 
persistent  teeth  of  the  calyx.  U.  Linile- 
nianum,  a native  of  the  Andes  about  Trnx- 
lllo,  grows  at  an  elevation  of  from  4,ooo 
to  12,000  feet.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HAPLOL.ENE.®.  A tribe  of  frondose 
Jungermanmaeea,  characterised  by  a one- 
leaved Involucre  without  any  true  perianth 
(the  sheathing  tube  being  merely  the  veil), 
a spherical  capsule,  and  dichotomous  rib- 
bed fronds.  Sometimes  the  rib  is  con- 
fluent with  the  margin.  This  tribe  contains 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  frondose  liver- 
worts, vying  with  the  smaller  llymeno- 
phylln  In  beauty  and  delicacy  of  frond  (see 
Symphyoovna).  Pellia  epiphylla  is  a well- 
known  British  representative.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HAPLOPAPPnS.  An  American  genus 
of  Compositir,  distinguished  from  its  allies 
In  the  SolidaginfiK  by  the  oblong  or  top- 
shaped more  or  less  silky  achenes  lieing 
crowned  with  a pappus  of  rigid  (not  capil- 
lary; bristles.  Some  are  North  American, 
but  the  greater  number  are  Chilian,  and 
some  of  them  inhabit  tbe  high  Andean 
regions.  They  are  mostly  perennials,  with 
alternate  lance-shaped  or  oblong  leaves, 
and  twigs  terminated  by  yellow-rayed 
flower-heads,  though  In  some  the  heads  are 
without  rays.  A few  are  nearly  stemless, 
with  leaves  like  those  of  the  daisy  but 
sharply  toothed,  while  others  have  pinna- 
tlfld  downy  leaves.  A shrubby  Chilian  spe- 
cies, II.  Baplahuen,  with  glutinous  stems, 
and  spathulate  unequally-toothed  leaves 
embracing  the  stem  by  their  narrowed 
base,  is  used  by  the  Chilians,  according  to 
M.  Gay,  In  the  treatment  of  various  diseases 
in  their  domestic  animals,  and  is  called  hy 
them  Baylahiien.  C-^  A.  B.] 

HAPLOPHLEBIA.  AUoptiila. 

HAPLOPETALUM.  A genus  of  ieflino- 
tidea,  which  tribe  Mr.  Bentham  refers  to 
the  order  Rhizophnracece.  The  genus  is 
thus  characterised  Calyx  four-parted; 
petals  four  entire ; stamens  four  or  live 
times  as  numerous  as  the  petals.  Inserted 
on  the  margin  of  a very  short  disk ; lower 
part  of  the  ovary,  which  alone  contains 
the  ovules,  adherent  to  the  calyx,  the 
upiier  part  detached.  The  species  is  a Fee- 
jean  plant.  CM.  T.  M.] 

HAPLOPHTLLDM.  A genns  of  peren-  \ 
nial  plants  or  undershrubs,  natives  of 
Southern  Europe  Jtc.,  and  distinguished 
from  Ruta  by  their  simple  leaves,  and  live 
to  six-parted  flowers,  the  filaments  hairy 
on  their  Inner  surface,  and  the  style  thick- 
ened towards  tbe  top.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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HAPLOPTERIS.  A genus  of  polypodia- 
ceoiis  ferns  of  tlie  group  Pteridtre,  having 
simple  coriaceous  fasciculate  fronds,  on 
wlilch  the  sorl  are  linear  continuous  and 
marginal,  with  a broad  firm  marginal  in- 
flexed  indusium  opening  along  the  inner 
edge.  The  veins  are  simple  from  a central 
costa.  H.  acolopendrinn,  the  only  siiecles, 
a native  of  Bourbon,  has  quite  the  aspect 
of  a broad-fronded  species  of  Vittnrfo  or 
TtFnioptts.  [T.  M.] 

HAPLOSCIADIITM.  An  Abyssinian  um- 
bcllifer  with  radical  twice-pliinated  leaves, 
like  those  of  a Metim,  and  simple  umbels  on 
simple  or  scarcely  branched  scapes.  It  is 
supposed  to  constitute  a distinct  genua, 
but  the  fruit  is  not  sulflclently  known  to 
characterise  it  with  certainty. 

HAPLOSTEMMA.  A name  proposed  by 
Endlicher  to  receive  a plant  which  Dec.alsne 
has  referred  to  Vincftoxicum,  from  which  It 
does  not  differ  materially.  [W.  0.] 

HAPLOSTYLUS.  Rhynchospora. 

HAPLOTAXIS.  The  same  as  Aplotaxlt. 

HARDENBERGIA.  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nos(f  found  in  Southern  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  consisting  of  a few  slender 
woody  climbers,  very  slmilarln  appearance, 
and  all  desirable  as  greenhouse  plants  from 
the  profusion  of  their  flowers.  They  are 
most  nearly  related  to  Kennedya,  from 
which  they  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  flowers  being  small  and  numerous, 
arranged  in  stalked  racemes,  instead  of  few 
and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a pea.  H. 
Dumophylla,  a common  greenhouse  climber, 
has  alternate  smooth  leaves,  bearing  a 
single  lance-shaped  or  oblong  leaflet  two 
to  three  inches  long,  and  prominently 
nerved.  The  racemes  vary  in  length,  but 
are  generally  lunger  than  the  leaves,  and 
bear  numerous  usually  blue  flowers.  The 
long  carrot-shaped  somewhat  woody  root  of 
this  plant  is  called  by  the  colonists  Sarsapa- 
rilla, and,  according  to  Mr.  Adamson,  is  used 
by  the  goldminers  in  infusion  as  a substi- 
tute for  that  root.  Other  species  have  three 
leaflets  instead  of  one.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  Frances  Countess  Harden lierg, 
sister  of  Baron  Hugel  tbe  eminent  German 
traveller.  [A.  A.  B.J 

HARDBACK.  Spircea  tomeniota. 

HARDHAY.  Ilypericum  quadrangtdare, 

HARDHEADS.  Centaurea  nigra. 

HARDOCK,  or  HARLOCK.  Probably 
the  Burdock,  Arctium  Lappa. 

HARDWICKIA.  A small  genus  of  East 
Indian  trees,  belonging  to  the  Ccenalpinia 
grenp  of  Legummoiur,  and  nearly  related  to 
the  copalva-balsam  trees  of  South  America. 
The  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  in  H.  binata 
are  composed  of  one,  and  In  II.  ptnnala 
of  three  pairs  of  opposite  unequal-sided 
somewhat  oval  leaflets;  and  the  minute 
dull  yellow  flowers  are  arranged  In  a spiked 
manner  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
Each  flower  consists  of  four  or  live  sepals  ; | 
eight  to  ten  stamens,  tbe  alternate  ones 
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shorter  ; and  an  ovary  crowned  with  a short 
style,  and  a sbield-llke  stigma.  The  lance- 
shaped iMKls  are  two  to  three  Inches  long, 
compressed  and  one-seeded.  Both  Bi>ccles 
ere  trees  of  considerable  size,  and  II.  bi- 
nata  Is  said  to  yield  a good  tiinher  suit- 
able for  many  puriwses.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HAREBELL.  Hnaanthni  nnrurriptns. 
The  name  Is  also  sonietlmes  applied  to  the 
Halrbell,  Campanula  rotundi/olia. 

HAREBURR.  Arctium  Lappa. 

HARE'SBANE.  Aconitum  Lagoctonum. 

HARE'SBEARD.  Verbatcum  Thaptus, 

HARE’SEAR,  Bupleunim : also  Eryni- 
mum  aiigtriaciim  and  orientale.  — , BAS- 

TARD. I’hpllu  Xobla. 

HARE'SPOOT.  Ochroma  Lagoput ; also 
Tri/olium  arvente. 

HARES-LETTrCK,  or  HARFS-PA- 
LACE.  Sonchui  oleraceus. 

HARE'STAIL.  Lagurub  ovatus. 

HARETHISTLE.  Sonehus  oleraceub. 

HARICOT.  (Fr.)  Phabeolub.  The  ripe 
seeds  of  P.  vulgarib  and  other  species  of 
kldney-heaii  are  co<ike<l  nuder  the  general 
name  of  Haricots.  —X  PI  EDS.  Phobcnlub 
nanub.  — A RA.MER,  BLANC,  or  t«M- 
MCN.  Phubeolub  vulgarib.  — DE  HOL- 
LANDE.  Phabeolub  comprcbtub.  — DE  LA 
JA.MAIQnE.  Phobeolub  latbgroidea.  — 
D'ESPAGNE.  Phabeolub  muHifiorub.  — 
DE  PRAGPE.  Phabeolub  bpharricub.  — 
DE  80I8.S0N8.  Phabeolub  compresbub. 

— DE  TONQUIN.  Phabeolub  tuiikineiibib. 

— EX  ARBRE.  Wistaria  frideteenb. 

— ENTOUFFE.  Phabeolub  nanu.<i.  — EX 
ZIGZAG.  Phasrolub  Mungo.  — FLAGEO- 
LET NAIX.  Phabeolub  tumidub.  — LI- 
MACOX.  Phabeolub  Caraealla.  — NAIX. 
Phabeolub  nanub.  — PRINCE.S.SE.  _ Piia- 
bfoliib  tumidub.  — ROUGE  D'ORLEAXS. 
Phobbolub  vulgarib. 

HARIF.or  HEIRIFF.  Galium  Aparine. 

HARINA.  A genusof  East  Indian  palms, 
previously  described  under  the  name  of 
Wallichia,  by  which  they  are  most  generally 
known.  Harino,  however,  forms  a section 
of  the  genus,  characterised  hy  having  the 
male  and  female  flowers  upon  the  same 
plant,  the  males  being  in  dense  masses, 
and  having  an  undivided  calyx,  and  six 
stamens.  CA.  S.] 

HARLAX'DIA.  Tlie  glabrous  climbing 
plant  descrllied  under  this  name,  and 
native  at  Hong  Kong,  is  stated  hy  Mr. 
Bentham  to  belong  to  the  cucurhitaceous 
genus  Karivia.  iM.  T.  M.] 

HARLOCK.  Probably  Burdock,  Arctium 
Lappa. 

HARPALYCE.  A small  genus  of  hand- 
some erect  pinnate-leav^  bushes  of 
Mexico  and  Brazil, belonging  to  the Oalega 
group  of  the  Leguminobo’,  and  dlBcring 
from  Its  allies  In  the  calyx  being  cleft 
I Dearly  to  the  base  and  consisting  of  but 


two  narrow  and  entire  segments  nearly  as  ! 
long  .as  the  corolla.  H.  brabiltana,  u bush  i 
of  four  to  eight  feet  high,  clothed  with  a I 
reddish  velvety  down,  lu-ars  handsome  1 
scarlet  pea-flowers  disposed  In  a panicled  I 
or  mcemed  manner  towards  the  ends  of  ! 
the  twigs.  The  Mexican  species  are  i 
smooth,  and  have  puride  flowers.  In  all,  I 
five  of  the  ten  stamens,  which  are  united  i 
into  a sheath,  are  shorter  than  the  others,  | 
and  have  small  rounded  anthers.  The  pods 
are  coriaceous,  somewhat  flattened,  and 
many. seeded,  and,  as  In  Cabbia,  the  seeds 
are  seimrated  from  each  other  by  trans- 
verse partitions.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HARPANEMA,  A genns  of  Abclepiada- 
cecB,  containing  a single  species,  a native 
of  Madagascar.  It  is  a climbing  shrub  with 
op[H)slte  glabrous  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  In  compound  axillary  cymes. 
The  calyx  Is  flve-paried ; the  corolla  is 
rotate  and  flve-cleft;  the  staminal  corona 
consists  of  live  linear  iilfld  bimked  pro- 
cesses alternating  with  the  lolies  of  the 
corolla;  the  anthers  have  a flesliy  apex  i 
bent  down  upon  the  stigma;  and  the 
pollen-masses  are  attached  by  fours  to  the 
stigmatic  corpuscles.  [W.  &] 

HARRISOXIA.  The  name  of  a shrub  with  | 
prickly  branches,  found  in  the  island  of  j 
Timor,  and  referred  to  the  Simarubacete,  ' 
among  which  it  is  known  by  the  stamens  < 

I being  attached  to  hairy  two-lobed  scales  ; i 
hy  the  four-lobed  ovary  ; and  by  the  four  | 
styles,  separate  at  the  base,  but  united  ' 
above.  The  same  name  has  been  applied 
to  an  a.sclcpiad  with  scarlet  flowers,  now  ; 
included  under  Baxlera.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

HAR.STROXG  or  HORESTRONG.  Peu- 
cedanum  officinale. 

HARTIGHSEA.  A small  genus  of  Afelio- 
ceie  confined  to  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Archliielago,  New  Zealand,  the  east  roast 
of  New  Holland,  and  Norfolk  Island.  They 
are  trees  of  moderate  height,  with  large 
pinnate  leaves,  and  long  jianlcles  of  small-  ; 
Islt  flowers,  which  have  a small  four  or  flve-  ' 
lobed  calyx,  flve  narrow  jietals  joined  to- 
gether by  their  liases,  the  tube  of  the  sta-  j 
: mens  cylindrical  and  fleshy,  with  eight  or 
' ten  rounded  notches  at  the  apex,  and  the  | 
tlireeK’elled  ovary  Included  within  a tubu-  ; 
I lardlsk  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower.  i 
' /f.spccfa6ih>,a  nativeof  XewZealand, forms 
a tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Its  drooping 
i panicles  of  pale-coloured  flowers  measure  | 
from  eight  to  twelve  Inches  In  length,  I 
and  grow  from  the  main  trunk  or  older  ' 
branches.  The  Ncw-Zcalanders  call  the  i 
tree  Kobe  or  Wahahe.  Its  leaves  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  are  employed  a.s  a substl- 
{ tiite  for  hops,  and  a spirituous  infusion  of 
them  as  a stomachic  medicine.  [A.  3.]  I 

HARTOGIA.  A genns  of  Celobtraceer  \ 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  represented  ; 
by  a single  species,  II.  capenxib,  a small 
much-branched  tree,  with  opposite  lance- 
shaped  serrated  leaves,  and  small  white  ' 
i numerous  flowers  in  axillary  cymes  or  , 

. panicles.  The  fruits  are  dry  elliptical  twb-  | 
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celled  two-seeded  drupes,  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  pea.  The  seeds  beinsr  destitute 
of  albumen,  and  not  surrounded  by  an  aril, 
are  the  distinguishing  characters.  John 
■ Hartog,  whose  name  Is  commemorated  in 
this  genus,  was  an  early  Dutch  traveller  in 
South  Africa  and  Ceylon.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HARTSBALLS.  Elapkomycea. 

HART’SHORX.  Planiago  Coronopua. 

HARTSTONGDE.  Scolopendrium ; also 
Olferaia  cervina. 

HARTWEGIA  purpurea.  An  epiphytal 
orchid  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  with  a 
short  stem  bearing  a single  lance-shaped 
leaf  covered  with  brownish  spots,  and  an 
erect  wiry  flower-scape  a foot  In  length, 
with  a few  small  bright  pink  flowers  at  the 
apex.  It  is  closely  related  to  Epidendrum ; 
and  is  named  after  Mr.  Theodor  Hartweg, 
once  collector  m South  America  for  the 
Royal  Hortlcultrural  Society.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HART  WORT.  Tordylium. 

HARVEST-BELLS.  Gentiana  Pneumon- 
anthe. 

HARVEYA  capenaia  is  an  erect  simple 
herb,  a parasite  on  the  roots  of  heaths  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  constitutes  a 
genus  of  Scrap htilariacea:  of  the  tribe  Ge- 
rardiecE.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Aulaya,  and, 
like  that  genus,  has  four  didynamous  sta- 
mens, all  bearing  anthers,  with  one  fertile 
ovate  awned  cell,  and  the  other  cell  long 
and  siiimlatc  but  empty  ; it  differs  chiefly 
in  its  large  inflated  herbaceous  calyx. 

HASHISH.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
narcotic  Cannabis  aativa. 

HASKWORT.  Campanula  latifolia. 

HASSAGAY  TREE.  Curtisia  faginea, 

HASSELQUISTIA.  A genus  of  umbelll- 
fers  distinguished  by  the  petals  of  the 
central  flowers  being  inversely  ovate  and 
slightly  notched  at  the  end,  those  in  the 
circumference  of  the  umbel  spreading  and 
two-cleft;  by  half  of  each  fruit  produced 
by  the  central  flowers  being  abortive,  the 
other  partly  f»)lded  round  it;  and  by  the 
fruits  at  the  outer  part  of  the  umbel  being 
flat  with  a thick  winged  border,  slightly 
wrinkled.  The  genus  was  named  by  Lin- 
nseus  in  honour  of  Hasselquist,  a well- 
known  Eastern  traveller.  The  species  are 
annual  herbs,  natives  of  Syria,  and  have 
the  stems  hairy.  [Q.  D.] 

HASSKARLIA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  Indian  and  Javanese  Pandanacece.  The 
fruits  consist  of  three  to  five  or  rarely 
more  ovaries  united  together,  each  one- 
seeded.  the  seeds  being  like  those  of  the 
allied  genus  Freycineiia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HASTATE.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  a 
halbert. 

HATHER,  The  common  Heath  or 
Heather. 

HAUSTORIXTM.  A small  root  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  some  other 

plant,  and  lives  by  sucking  it.  A sucker, 
as  in  dodder,  ivy,  &c. 

HAUTBOIS.  A kind  of  Strawberrj’, 
Fragaria  elatior. 

HAUTBOIS.  (Fr.)  Sambucua  nigra. 

HAVER,  The  Wild  Oat,  Arena /atua. 

HAW.  The  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  Cra- 
Uegua  Oxyacantha.  — , BLACK.  Viburnum 
prunifolium. 

H AWKBIT.  Apargia ; also  Eieradum. 

HAWKNUT.  Bunium flexuosum. 

HAWK-SBEARD.  CrepU. 

HAWKWEED.  Hieraciuni. 

HA  WORTH  I A.  One  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  genus  Aloe,  consisting  of  small 
curious-looking  and  extremely  interesting 
succulent  herbs  of  South  Africa,  distin- 
guished by  having  erect  flowers,  the  peri- 
anth with  a straight  tube  and  two-lipped 
limb,  the  stamens  adherent  to  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  and  the  capsule  ribbed.  Some 
of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  trans- 
lucent substance  of  their  leaves,  or  for 
their  elegant  reticulated  markings.  [T.  M.] 

HAWTHORN.  Cratcegua  OxyacaiUha. 
— , INDIAN.  Jihaphiolepia. 

HAYLOCKIA.  Oneof  thehippeastrlforra 
Amaryllidacece  referred  to  a separate  genus. 
It  is  a small  bulb,  with  hienial  very  narrow 
linear  leaves,  and  autumnal  one-flowered 
concealed  scapes  bearing  a solitary  white 
flower  stained  with  purple.  This  has  a cy- 
lindrical tube  enlarged  at  the  mouth,  and  a 
regular  limb,  funnel-shaped  below  and  par- 
tially spreading  above ; the  filaments  of  al- 
ternate lengths,  conniving,  the  sepaline 
Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  limb,  the  peta- 
line  higher ; and  the  style  erect,  with  a 
three-cleft  stigma.  It  is  allied  to  Zephy~ 
ranthus,  and  is  found  In  Uruguay.  [T.  M.] 

HAYMAIDS.  Glechoma. 

HAZEL.  Corylua  Avellana.  —,  WITCH. 
Hamamelia. 

HAZEL  WORT.  Aaarum  europceum. 

HE.\D-ACHE  TREE.  Premna  integrifolia. 

HEART,  FLOATING.  An  American 
name  for  Limnanthemum. 

HEARTS-EASE.  Viola  tricolor. 

HEART-SEED.  Cardiospemium. 

HEART-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cordate. 

HEART-WOOD.  The  central  part  of 
the  timber  of  Exogens,  hardened  or  altered 
by  age. 

HEATH.  Erica.  — , BERRIED.  Em- 
petruvi.  — , IRISH.  Menzieaia  tor  Daboe- 
cia)  polifolia.  — , MOOR.  Gypaocallis.  — , 
ST.  DABEOCTS.  Meymesia  polifolia.  — , SEA. 
Frankenia. 

HEATHER.  Callunavulgaria.  — , HIMA- 
LAYAN. Andromeda  faatigiata. 
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HEATHWORTS.  Liudley’s  name  for 
I the  Ericacea. 

I HEAUMIER.  (Fr.)  Ceratut  vulgaris. 

I HEBECLADFS.  A genus  of  Solanacete, 

[ closely  allied  to  Atropa.  The  name  Is  given 
In  allusion  to  the  downy  branches  of  the 
I species.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
with  a large  tube,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
i the  limb  spreading,  wavy,  flve-cleft,  fre- 
quently with  small  teeth  Intermediate  be- 
tween the  lobes.  The  species  are  natives 
of  tropical  America,  and  one  of  them,  IT. 
bifloms,  with  yellow  flowers,  Is  cultivated 
In  our  greenhouses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HEBECLINICM.  A South  American 
, genus  of  Composites,  closely  allied  to  Eupn- 
' torinm,  differing  chiefly  in  the  elevated 
and  villous  Instead  of  flat  and  naked 
I receptacles  on  which  the  florets  are  seated. 

The  species  are  herbaceous  or  somewhat 
j shrubby  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
the  twigs  are  termlnatetl  by  corymbs  of 
numerous  white,  purple,  or  rose-coloured 
[ flower-heads  containing  tubular  florets 
I with  protruding  styles.  One  of  the  most 
I handsome  Is  the  Mexican  II.  ianlhinmn,  a 
good-sized  bush,  having  the  stems  and 
I branches  clothed  with  rusty  down,  and  the 
I numerous  flower-heads  disposed  In  co- 
rymbs, and  of  a line  mauve  coIour.[A.A.B.] 

I HEBEJiSTREITI.A.  A genus  of  Sela- 
ginacere,  containing  sixteen  species,  na- 
‘ tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
' undershrubs  with  alternate  or  scattered 
; leaves,  and  membranaceous  bracts  sur- 
rounding the  flowers.  The  calyx  is  mono- 
j sepalous,  and  the  corolla  tubular  at  the 
I base,  with  a somewhat  one-llpped  limb ; 

I there  are  four  exserted  stamens ; and  the 
deflexed  style  passes  through  a Assure  of 
the  corolla.  [W.  C.] 

HECASTOPHYLLUM.  The  same  as 
Ecastaphyllum. 

HEC0B.EA.  A genus  of  CmnposiUe 
I peculiar  to  Mexico,  and  there  represented 
I by  a single  sjiecie.s,  U.  scorzoneree/oHa,  a 
[ smooth  unbranched  herb  about  a foot 
I high,  furnished  with  a few  alternate  entire 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  terminal  solitary 
i long-stalked  yellow-rayed  flower-heads  an 
Inch  or  more  across.  The  ray  florets  are 
strap-shaped  and  female,  the  strap  deeply 
divided  Into  three  or  live  parts ; and  the 
disk  florets  are  tubular,  flve-toothed,  and 
perfect.  The  relationship  of  the  genus  Is 
with  the  North  American  Helenium,  from 
which  It  differs  In  the  achenes  Iielng  de- 
stitute of  pappus.  The  analogy  of  the  two 
generals  curiously  expressed  in  the  names 
they  bear : Ileciiba  was  the  daughter  of  Di- 
mas, king  of  Thrace,  and  Hetenus  iHelP- 
nium)  was  one  of  her  sons.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HEDAROMA.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  some  Involucrate  species  of  Genetyllis. 

HEDEOMA.  A genus  of  labiates  al- 
most confined  to  the  American  continent, 
but  found  in  various  countries  from  Brazil 
to  Canada.  They  are  annual  or  perennial 


herbs  or  dwarf  shnibs,  with  small  leaves 
and  whorls  of  flowers  bonie  towards  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  The  genus  Is  prin- 
cipally distinguished  from  its  allies  by 
having  only  the  two  lower  stamens  fertile, 
the  two  upper  ones  being  either  short  and 
sterile,  or  altogether  wanting ; and  by  the 
corolla  being  short  and  never  of  a sc.arlet 
colour.  H.  pulegioides,  the  Penny-royal  of 
■America,  is  an  annual,  with  numerous 
branches,  small  opposite  egg-shaped  leaves, 
and  small  pale-blue  flowers.  It  is  found  in 
the  United  States  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  I 
and  is  extensively  used  for  medical  pur-  I 
poses,  particularly  In  domestic  practice, 
large  quantities  of  It  being  brought  to  the 
markets  for  sale.  An  infusion  or  tea  of  it 
Is  a popular  remedy  for  colds  and  pains  In 
the  legs.  The  whole  plant  has  a strong 
pungent  but  pleasant  scent,  and  a mlnt- 
like  taste.  [A.  S.] 

HEDERACE.®.  Another  name  for  the  | 
order  Araliaeees. 

HEDERA.  A genus  of  Araliacetv,  con- 
slstlngof  evergreen  climbing  shrubs,  with 
simple exstlpulate  leaves,  and  an  umbellate 
Inllore-scence.  The  margin  of  the  calyx  is 
elevated  and  flve-toothed,  the  petals  five, 
not  cohering  at  the  apex,  the  stamens  five, 
the  style  single  with  five  obscure  stigmas, 
and  the  berries  five-celled.  The  common 
Ivy,  E.  Helix,  one  of  our  wild  plants,  is  the 
badge  of  the  Gordons.  This  well-known 
evergreen  climber,  which  mantles  and  ca- 
nopies the  picturesque  ruin,  adorns  In 
winter  the  bare  trunks  of  deciduous  timber 
trees,  clothes  the  hedge  row  banks  of  our 
rural  lanes.  Is  admitted  to  various  uses  In  ' 
the  decoration  of  our  gardens,  and  is  made  I 
by  poets  the  emblem  of  friendship.  Its  1 
stems  cling  by  means  of  little  niotlets  to  , 
the  walls  or  tree-trunks  with  which  they 
come  In  contact,  throwing  out  right  and  I 
left  their  shining  flve-aiigled  leaves,  but  \ 
after  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
object  to  which  they  cling,  they  branch  ' 
out  Into  woody  bushy  heads  with  simple  1 
leaves,  hearing  at  the  end  of  every  twig  a I 
little  umliel  of  yellowish  flowers  succeeded  i 
by  dark-coloured  berries.  The  plant  is  | 
liable  to  much  variation,  and  many  Interest-  i 
Ing  varieties  are  In  cultivation.  Many  tro- 
pical species  once  referred  here  now  form 
the  genera  Orenpanax,  Dendropanax,  Agat-  | 
ma,  .Sciadtrphullnm,  &c.  An  Ivy-clad  ruin  j 
Is  shown  In  Plate  20.  [T.  Id.] 

HEDGEBELLS.  Calystegia  sepium. 

HEDGEBERRT  Cerasus  avium. 

HEDGEHOG.  Medicago  intertexta. 

HEDOEMAIDS.  Olechoma  hederaeea. 

HEDWIGIA.  A West  Indian  tree, 
abounding  in  resin.  It  forms  a genus  of 
Amyridaceee,  among  which  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  Its  four-parted  flowers,  and 
by  Its  fruit,  which  Is  fleshy  externally, 
furrowed,  with  four  one-seeded  stones  In 
the  Interior.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HEDYCHIUH.  The  handsome  and  fra- 
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grant  flnwere  of  some  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  of  Zi»yibcrace(v  render  them 
great  favourites  in  the  hothouse.  They 
are  plants  with  tuberous  roots, herbaceous 
stems,  clasping  leaves,  and  a terminal  spl- 
cate  inllorescence.  The  corolla  consists  of 
six  segments  in  two  rows,  five  nearly  eijual 
In  size,  the  sixth  or  lip  large  notched  or 
more  deeply  divided;  the fllaments  thread- 
like : and  the  fruit  capsular.  The  species 
are  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HEDYOSMUM.  A genus  of  fragr.ant 
resln  liearlng  shrubs  belonging  to  tlie  Chlo- 
ranthacett.  Tliey  have  unisexual  flowers, 

I the  males  In  close  spikes  without  bracts, 
the  females  solitary  or  In  groups  of  four, 
sessile,  provided  with  bracts ; ovary  tri- 
angular. The  species  are  natives  of  Brazil 
and  otlier  districts  of  tropical  America. 
Some  of  them  are  used  medicinally  as  anti- 
spasmodlcs  &c.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HEDY0TI8.  A genus  of  Cinchonaceer, 
comprising  a number  of  herbaceous  or 
somewliat  shrubby  plants,  dispersed 
throughout  the  tropics.  Tlie  floral  wliorls 
are  arranged  in  fours : the  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped  or  wheel-shaiied ; the  ovary 
has  two  compartments,  and  is  surmounted 
by  anepigynous  disk  and  cleft  stigma : the 
fruit  is  a capsule,  if.  umbf  llatu  supplies  a 
valuable  red  dye  in  Coromandel  and  otlier 
parts  of  India  where  it  is  cultivated.  Tiio 
Cliay-root,  as  It  is  called,  is  the  dye  em- 
ployed for  producing  the  durable  red  colour 
for  wlilcli  the  clilntzes  of  India  are  noted 
(SimmotuU).  Wild  chay-roots  are  pre- 
ferred to  cultivated  ones,  and  licenses  to 
dig  the  former  are  granted  in  Ceylon.  Tlie 
colouring  matter  resides  in  the  rind  and 
outer  portions  of  tlie  root.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  arc  also  used  by  the  natives  as 
expectorants. 

Some  of  the  species,  especially  those 
formerly  Included  under  the  genus  Hoiia- 
lotiin,  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  their  low 
stature,  elegant  appearance,  and  pretty 
flowers  rendering  them  desiralde  plants 
for  rock-work  &c.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  varies  from  white  to  scarlet  blue 
and  purple.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HEDYPXOIS.  A name  given  by  Pliny 
to  a kind  of  wild  endive,  said  to  have 
medicinal  virtues,  being  astringent  and 
useful  111  dysentery.  By  modern  botanists 
the  name  is  applbHl  to  a genus  of  unin- 
teresting annual  herbaceous  plants  ivitli 
diffuse  stems,  toothed  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  Cichoraeem. 
Tlie  generic  characters  are  Receptacle 
naked ; Involucre  furnished  wlfli  small 
bracts  ; florets  of  the  disk  furnished  with 
a double  pappus,  llie  outer  bristly,  the 
inner  chaffy  ; pappus  of  tlie  ray  a membra- 
nous flnely-tootlied  margin.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HEDYS.ARrSI.  A family  of  herba- 
ceous or  somewhat  shrubby  leguminous 
plants,  distinguished  by  tlie  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  seed-pod,  which  is  composed  of 
iiuinerous  even  one-seeded  joints  convex 
on  both  sides.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with 
ail  odd  leaflet ; and  the  flowers  axillary,  In 


I stalked  clusters  or  spikes,  purple,  white,  or 
1 cream-coloured.  A large  numberof  species 
are  known,  many  of  which  are  handsonie 
plants,  and  some  are  valuable  for  tlieir 
nutritive  properties  as  fodder.  H.  Alhagi, 
sometimes  described  under  the  name  of 
Alhfigi  Mauroriim,  is  a thorny  shrub,  com- 
mon in  tlio  East,  and  produces  a siiti- 
staiice  called  manna  from  its  supposed  re- 
I semblance  to  the ‘manna  "of  the  Israelites. 
H.  gyrana  is  reniarkalile  for  the  property 
I possessed  liy  Its  leaves  of  setting  up  a spon- 
taneous motion,  independent,  as  far  as  ob- 
I servatlon  reaches,  of  all  external  Impres- 
sions.  'Without  being  touched  and  without 
I being  excited  by  heat,  llglit,  wind,  or  rain, 
sometimes  a single  leaflet,  sometimes  a 
I whole  leaf,  oscillates  or  gyrates,  continuing 
to  move  for  an  InGeflnlte  time,  and  ceasing 
without  known  cause.  H.  curonarium  is 
the  plant  commonly  known  in  English 
gardens  under  the  Inappropriate  name  of 
French  Honeysuckle,  it  being  a native  of 
Italy,  and  having  no  affliiity  with  the 
honeysuckle  iLonicera).  Its  latter  name  it 
owes  no  doubt  to  its  similarity  to  red 
clover,  often  called  honeysuckle  by  country 
children  from  the  use  which  they  make  | 
of  Us  sweet  flower-tubes.  It  Is  a native  I 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  is  gathered  in  ' 
great  ouantltles  as  food  for  cattle.  French  I 
and  (ierinan,  Sulla.  [C.  A.  J.j  i 

HEGBERRY.  Ceratus  avium. 

HEGEMOXE.  Agenusof  ffanimodacetp,  j 
allied  to  l^ollius,  found  In  the  Altai  near  { 
the  limit  of  iienetual  snow.  Tiie  species  ' 
on  which  the  genus  is  founded,  if.  lilaeina, 
has  an  erect  stem,  leafy  at  the  base,  the 
leaves  palmately  five-parted,  those  of  the 
stem  similar.  The  flower  Is  solitary  and  t 
terminal,  pale  Iliac,  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
persistent  petaloid  sepals  and  about  ten  i 
small  Irregul.ar  petals,  having  an  oblong 
llnib  and  short  tubular  base;  carpels  nu- 
merous sessile.  [J.  T.  8.J 

HEIMIA.  A genus  of  Lythracem  In 
which  it  is  remarkable  for  its  yellow  How-  ; 
ers,  blue  or  i>urple  being  the  prevailing  i 
colour  in  tlie  family.  The  two  known 
species,  H.  aulici/olia  and  If.  grandifiora. 
are  both  smooth  erect  bushy  shrubs,  the  I 
former  common  to  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  latter  confliied  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  wrlllow-llke  leaves  are 
opposite  below  and  alternate  above,  and 
the  yellow  flowers,  placed  singly  in  tlie  ' 
axils  of  the  leaves,  have  great  suix-rflclal  j 
re.-iemlilance  to  those  of  Lyaimachia  vul-  ] 
garis,  but  in  structure  are  widely  different.  i 
According  to  Mr.Tweedie,  both  siieclesare  1 
common  in  pasture  lands  about  Buenos  j 
Ayres,  and,  ns  the  oittle  do  not  browse 
upon  them,  there  is  always  an  abundance 
of  their  gay  yellow  blossoms,  which  are 
called  abro  aol,  ‘ It  is  open  sun.'  Tlie  twigs 
are  strewed  on  floors  to  drive  away  fleas,  of 
which  there  are  abundance.  Tlie  willow-  ; 
leaved  species  is  said  to  excite  violent  | 
perspiration.  Tlie  Mexicans  consider  It  a I 
potent  remedy  for  venereal  diseases,  and 
call  it  Hanciiinol  (Lindley).  The  genus  is 
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named  In  honour  of  Dr.  Helm,  a diatln- 
suished  physician  of  Berlin.  [A.  A.  B.] 
HEISSIA.  A shrub  of  the  Cinchona 
family,  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  has 
spiny  branches,  and  white  flowers  In  clus- 
ters of  three  or  four  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  calyx  has  a flve-parted 
limb  with  leafy  segments;  the  corolla  Is 
s.alver-shaped.  Its  tube  longer  than  the 
c.aiyx,  very  hairy  within;  anthers  sessile, 
concealed  by  the  hairs  of  the  corolla ; 
ovary  iwo-celled  ; fruit  dry,  hard,  with  two 
Indchlscent  compartments ; seeds  nume- 
rous H.jasminifiora  Is  an  evergreen  stove 
shrub.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HF.INTZIA.  A genus  of  Gemeracect,  con- 
taining a single  species  from  central  Ame- 
rica, an  undershrub,  with  erect  stem,  op- 
posite fleshy  leaves,  and  axlllaryumbellate 
Inflorescence.  The  flowers  have  a free 
flve-parted  calyx  ; a funnel-shaped  corolla, 
tomentose  on  the  outside,  the  limb  cut  Into 
live  roundish  segments;  four  didynamous 
stamens  ; and  a one-celled  ovary  surround- 
ed by  a disk,  and  having  two  bllohed 
parietal  placentae,  with  numerous  anatro- 
pal  ovules ; the  simple  style  has  a funnel- 
shaped  stigma.  The  fruit  Is  fleshy  and 
one-celled.  [W.  C.] 

HEISTERIA.  A genus  of  small  trees 
found  In  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  also  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  They  be- 
long to  the  Olaeaectr,  which  has  very  few 
other  representatives  In  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. The  flowers  are  produced  either 
singly  or  In  little  clusters  at  the  bases  of 
the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  small  and  flve-cleft, 
but  Increases  greatly  In  size,  spreading  out 
after  flowering,  and  ultimately  surround- 
ing the  ripe  fruit ; there  are  live  petals,  and 
ten  fertile  stamens.  The  fruit  is  olive- 
shaped, enclosed  In  the  enlarged  fleshy 
1 calyx,  and  contains  a single  seed.  B.  cnc- 
einea  forms  a tree  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  with  shining  oblong  leaves,  and 
small  white  flowers  borne  singly  on  short 
stalks.  It  is  a native  of  the  West  Indian 
I Islands,  particularly  of  Martinique,  where 
! the  French  call  It  Bois  perdrlx,  which  Is 
a comiptlon  of  Pols  perdrlx,  signifying 
i partridge  pea,  the  fleshy  red  fruits  form- 
ing a favourite  food  of  pigeons  and  other 
birds.  The  corrupt  French  name  Bols 
perdrlx,  however,  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  prettily  marked  wood  called 
‘Partridge  wood'  by  cabinet-makers  was 
derived  from  It ; but  such  Is  not  the  case, 
the  source  of  that  wood  remaining  un- 
known. [A.  8.] 

HELCIA  sanffuinolentn  Is  a pretty  cul- 
tivated terrestrial  orchid  from  the  Peru- 
vian Andes,  having  the  habit  of  Triehopilia, 
and  differing  from  that  gen  us,  according  to 
Dr.  Llndley,  In  that  the  column.  Instead  of 
being  rolled  up  in  the  Up,  stands  erect  and 
clear  of  It,  the  anther  two  Instead  of  one- 
celled,  and  the  anther  bed  with  a deep 
fringed  border  Instead  of  two  lacerated 
processes.  The  plant  has  elongated  ovate 
psendobulbs,  a single  undulate  leaf,  and 
I a one-flowered  peduncle  shorter  than  the 


> pseudobulb. . The  sepals  and  petals  are 
I olive-coloured,  marked  with  crimson  spots,  j 
and  the  Up  white  with  crimson  and  yellow,  1 
. streaks.  About  the  middle  the  Up  con- 
tracts, and  has  two  fleshy  lobes  standing  | 
erect  on  each  side  of  the  column,  without 
however  touching  It ; the  space  between  ! 
[ these  lobes,  forming  the  base  of  the  Up,  j 
is  a deep  hairy  pit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

j HELDE.  Tanacetum  rmlgare. 

\ HELENIUM.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
perennials  belonging  to  the  corymbiferous 
tribe  of  compound  flowers.  The  characters  I 
! are Receptacle  of  the  disk  naked,  of  the  j 
I ray  chaffy;  pappus  flve-awned  ; Involucre  I 
one-leaved,  many-parted  ; florets  of  the  ray  . 
three-cleft.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  I 
i America,  and  bear  yellow  flowers.  French,  . 
I Beltnie.  [C.  A.  J.]  | 

I HELIAMPHORA.  A genus  of  plants 
! described  by  Bentham,  belonging  to  the  } 
.Sarroceniuce®.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants  , 
I found  in  muddy  places  In  Guiana  with  i 
, radical  leaves,  the  petiole  of  which  Is  tubu-  | 
I lar  and  in  the  form  of  a pitcher  with  an  i 
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’ Oblique  mouth ; and  an  erect  scape  with  ' 
nodding  white  or  pale  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers. The  perianth  consists  of  four  to  five  | 
hypogynous  Imbricated  parts;  the  sta-  , 
mens  are  Indeflnlte  and  hypogynous ; and 
the  ovary  is  three-celled,  with  numerous  . 
ovules  on  an  axlle  placenta.  The  pitchers 
are  lined  with  hairs  of  a peculiar  nature. 
The  only  species  is  B.  nvtam.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HELIANTHEMDM.  A genus  of  low 
mostly  prostrate  shrubby  or  subshrnbby 
plants,  closely  related  to  Cfsf«s,from  which 
they  differ  In  having  Imperfectly  three- 
celled,  Instead  of  five  or  ten-celled  cap- 
sules. They  are  most  plentiful  In  the 
j warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
and  In  North  Africa,  but  occur  also  in 
Egypt,  In  Arabia,  In  the  Canaries  and  ad- 
I Jacent  Isles,  In  North  America,  and  even 
i In  Brazil.  They  are  showy  plants,  with 
I simple  subevergreen  leaves,  and  flve- 
1 petaled  fugacious  flowers,  mostly  in  ter-  I 
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mlnal  racemes,  and  having  a calyx  of  from 
three  to  four  sepals,  a capitate  stigma,  a 
trlauetroiis  ovary,  and  a three-valved  cap- 
sule. Cniike  their  allies,  the  CIstuses,  they 
do  not  appi-ar  to  have  any  active  proper- 
ties, hut  It  Is  stated  of  the  common  species, 
B.  vulgare,  that  the  stamens.  If  touched 
during  sunshine,  spread  slowly,  and  lie 
down  upon  the  petals.  Many  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  the  cultivated  species 
have  been  originated  in  gardens.  [T.  M.] 

HELIAXTHUS.  A genus  of  Comporitm 
or  Aaleracta,  consisting  of  coarse  tall- 
growing  herbs,  with  large  rough  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  greater  portion 
are  natives  of  North  .\merlca. 

The  only  species  grown  for  culinary  pur- 
poses is  B.  tubernana,  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  which,  although  stated  to  he  a 
native  of  Brazil,  is  a hardy  i>erennial  at- 
taining the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
and,  with  Its  l.arge  rough  alteniate  heart- 
shaped  somewhat  pointed  leaves,  has  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  habit  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  common  sunflower.  The 
name  of  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  considered 
to  be  a corruption  of  the  Italian  Girnaole 
Articocco,  or  Sunflower  Artichoke,  under 
which  name  It  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally distributed  from  the  Farnese  gar- 
den at  Rome  soon  after  its  introduction 
to  Europe  in  1617. 

The  roots  are  creeping,  and  towards  the 
close  of  autumn  produce,  like  the  potato, 
a number  of  round  Irregular  reddish  or 
yellow  tubers,  clustered  together  and  of 
considerable  size.  They  are  used  either 
boiled  and  mashed  with  butter,  or  baked 
in  pics,  and  when  nicely  cooked  are  not 
only  well  flavoured,  but  considered  to  be 
both  wholesome  and  nutritious— more  so 
eveti  than  the  potato,  as  they  may  be 
eaten  by  Invalids  when  debarred  from  the 
use  of  other  vegetables.  On  the  continent 
they  arc  in  considerable  demand  fur  soups, 
and  before  the  imtato  became  plentiful, 
they  were  a good  deal  In  use  In  this  country 
Parkinson,  writing  In  1629,  says  they  were 
then  so  common  in  London  ‘that  even 
the  vulgar  began  to  despise  them : they 
were  liakcd  In  pies  with  marrow,  dates, 
ginger,  sack,  &c.,  and,  Iieing  so  plentiful 
and  cheap,  rather  bred  a loathing  than 
a liking  for  them.’  Hence  it  appears 
that,  as  the  culture  of  the  potato  extended. 
It  gradually  displaced  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke, and  at  the  present  time  the  latter 
is  only  grown  to  a very  limited  extent  In 
first-class  gardens.  Since  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crops,  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a sub- 
stitute for  that  vegcuble : but  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
In  its  favour,  it  Is  still  far  from  common, 
and  by  no  means  esteemed  so  much  ns  it 
deserves  to  be.  [W.  B.  B.] 

HELICHRYSUM.  A genus  of  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the 
corymbiferous  tribe  of  Cmnpoaita;,  and  of 
which  the  characters  are : — ‘ Receptacle 
naked  : pappushalry  or  feathery ; Involucre 
imbricated,  radiate,  scariose ; ray  coloured. 


Most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  As  the  name  ‘gold  of 
the  sun'  indicates,  the  Bower-heads  are 
beautifully  radiated,  and  while  some  spe- 
cies are  of  a brilliant  yellow,  others  are 
white,  pink,  or  crimson.  In  all,  the  radiat- 
ing involucre  is  very  conspicuous,  and  re- 
tains much  of  its  elcgantform  and  brilliant 
colour  when  dried.  B.  majcranthum,  an 
Australian  species,  when  flrst  Introduced, 
boreonly  white  flower-heads  slightly  tinged  | 
with  red  outside,  but  varieties  have  now 
been  raised  which  have  exchanged  the  pri- 
mitive white  hue  for  numerous  shades  of 
red, orange, or ro.se-colour.  Thusthe  plant, 
originally  worthy  of  note  for  the  large  size 
of  its  heads,  has  acquiredanew interest  in 
horticulture.  B.  orieaitale,  a native  of  Crete 
andAfrica,  is  the  Immortelle  of  the  French. 
The  flower-heads  of  this  species  are  yellow, 
but  are.often  dyed  green,  orange,  or  black, 
and  are  much  employed  in  the  making  of 
wreaths  intended  to  be  votive  offerings  to 
the  dead.  In  drying  the  flowers  of  these 
plants,  they  should  he  suspended  head 
downwards.  German,  SroJihlume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HELICIA.  A genus  of  ProteocecE  having 
a cylindrical  club-shaped  calyx  with  four 
slightly  spathulate  sctmls,  each  of  which 
bears  a nearly  sessile  anther  a little  below 
its  ai>ex.  The  seed- vessel  1s  a single-seeded 
follicle  which  does  not  open  by  valves.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong,  five  to  ten  Inch- 
es In  length,  simple,  scattered,  sometimes 
opposite,  herbaceous  or  leathery  In  tex- 
ture, entire  or  toothed.  The  flowers  grow 
in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes.  The  spe- 
cies form  lofty  trees  or  large  shrubs  of 
tropical  Asia;  one  of  them,  B.  auMrala- 
rica,  has  been  found  in  Victoria.  [R.  H.] 

HELICOGTRATE.  Having  a ring  or 
gyrus  carried  obliquely  round  it ; as  in  the 
spore-cases  of  Trichomanes. 

HELICOID.  Twisted  like  the  shell  of  a 
snail. 

HELICONIA.  Aflnegenusofherbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  Mutaeeee,  and 
inhabiting  tropical  America.  They  are 
distinguished  from  their  congeners  by 
their  fruit,  which  is  capsular,  separating 
Into  three  one-seeded  compartments.  The 
shouts  of  B.  psittacorum  are  eaten  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  also  are  the  fruits  of  B. 
Bikai.  [M.  T.  M.] 

B.  Maria  Alexandrovna,  named  after  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  a remarkable  New 
Grenada  species,  with  the  habit  of  Musa, 

‘ produces  a useful  flbre  Its  trunk  attains 
twelve  to  flftcen  feet  in  height,  and  is 
formed  of  the  sheaths  of  the  leaf-stalks. 
The  peduncles  project  beyond  the  leaves, 

. and  curving  downwards  bear  a narrow 
j flattened  spike  two  and  a half  feet  long, 
the  red  flowers  of  which  arc  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  spathe  and  white  bracts. 

HELICTERES.  A genusof  Stereuliuce®, 
containing  upwards  of  thirty  species, 
mostly  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  West- 
ern hemisphere.  They  are  shrubs,  usually 
‘ covered  with  rusty  stellate  dawn,  the 
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leaves  simple,  heart-shaped  with  the  hasal 
lohes  unequal ; the  flowers  in  lUtlc  eUisters 
In  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  llve  petaled, 
with  the  stamens  united  into  a long  eoluniii 
surrounding  the  stalk  of  the  ovary,  hut  j 
separating  at  the  summit  Into  from  live  to  : 
fltteen  fllainents,  partly  sterile.  The  fruit 
consists  of  flve  carpels,  which  are  generally 
twisted  together  In  a scrcw-llke  manner. 
B.  Isora  is  a native  of  Southern  India, 
where  Us  singular  twisted  screw-llke  fruit, 
about  two  inches  In  length.  Is  called 
‘ twisted  stick,’  ‘ twisted  honi,'  or  ‘ twisty,’ 
and,  on  account  of  Its  shai>e  and  name.  Is 
supposed  to  l>e  a sovereign  remedy  against 
colic  or  twistings  of  the  bowels.  [A.  S.] 

HELlOCARPUa  A genus  of  Tiliacea’, 
found  In  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
New  Grenada,  readily  recognised  among 
Its  allies  by  tlie  fruits,  which  are  tliln 
nearly  circular  bodies  a quarter  of  an  Inch 
In  diameter,  beautifully  ciliated  round 
the  margin  with  a row  of  radiating  bristles. 
The  resemblance  of  the  fruits  to  little 
suns  is  expressed  In  the  generic  name. 

! The  species,  all  very  similar  in  api>earance, 

, arc  shrubs,  or  some  of  them  forest  trees  of 
considerable  size,  furnished  with  alternate  , 
1 long-stalked  heart-shaped  usually  tliree-  | 
1 lohed  leaves.  The  minute  densely  clus- 
tered yellow  or  green  flowers  are  disposed  I 
I In  panicles  or  cymes  terminating  the  bran- 
j ches.  They  consist  of  four  sepals,  four 
petals,  twelve  to  twenty  stamens,  and  a 
hifld  style  surmountlnga  two-celled  ovary, 
which  when  ripe  becomes  a two-seeded 
fruit.  [A.A.  B.]  j 

HELIOPHTLA.  A large  genus  of  Cruel- : 
/erte,  with  twice-folded  cotyledons.  All  | 
the  species  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  are  annual  herbs  or  under-  : 
shrubs,  with  branched  stems,  and  racemes  I 
of  yellow  white  rose-coloured  or  more 
frequently  blue  flowers.  They  have  a 
more  or  less  elongated  pod  with  two  flat 
or  (in  the  elongated  pods)  sllglitly  com- 
pressed valves.  The  calyx  is  equal  at  the 
base,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  allied 
genus  Chamira.  [J.  T.  S.J 

HELI0PSI8.  A perennial  herbaceous 
plant  belonging  to  the  corymbiferous 
tribe  of  Compotfiltr,  The  Involucre  Is  Im- 
bricated, the  florets  of  the  ray  long  and 
narrow,  the  receptacle  chaffy,  and  the  fruit 
four-cornered  without  a pappus.  B.  Iceuis, 
the  only  species.  Is  an  American  plant  at- 
taining a height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with 
rather  broad  serrated  leaves,  and  large 
yellow  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HELIOSIS.  A term  applied  to  the  spots 
produced  upon  leaves  by  the  concentration 
; of  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  through  Inequalities 
of  the  glass  of  conservatories,  or  through 
I drops  of  water  resting  upon  them.  In  tlie 
; latter  case  the  destruction  Is  seldom  so 
I complete  as  In  the  former,  and  the  chloro- 
1 phyll  Is  merely  altered,  especially  In  the 
; circumference,  and  not  destroyed.  Such 
spots  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  arise 
from  the  congelation  or  low  temperature 
I ! of  the  drops.  They  afford  a nidus  for  minute 


fungi,  which  are  not  In  consequence  to  lie 
considered  as  the  cause.  [M.  J.B.] 

HELIOSPERMA,  or  HELICOSPERMA. 

A proposed  genus  of  Cari/nplii/llaccre,  which 
may,  however,  be  rather  taken  to  represent 
a section  of  Silene.  The  flowers  are  solitary 
or  cymose,  long-stalked,  with  a clavatc 
c.ampanulate  calyx.  The  capsule  is  one- 
cellcd,  containing  lenticular  compressed 
seeds,  having  a series  of  prominent  points 
round  the  back.  & alpestrit  and  i/uadrijlda, 
natives  of  central  and  southern  Enroiie, 
lielong  to  the  section  thus  defined,  which 
is  by  no  means  a natural  one.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HELIOTROPE.  BtUntropium,  e.speclally 
In  a popular  sense,  B.  pemvianum.  — , 
WINTER.  Sardospua  frugrans. 

HELIOTROPE.  (Fr.I  Beliotropium,  — 
DRIVER.  Xardoemia fragrant. 

HELIOTROPIACE.E.  A group  of  co- 
rollifloral  dicotyledons,  considered  by  most 
botanical  writers  as  a suborder  of  Ehretia- 
cete.  The  plants  have  a clrcinate  Infliv 
rescence,  regular  symmetrical  flowers, 
five  stamens,  and  four  united  achenes 
forming  the  fruit.  They  are  found  in 
Europe  and  South  America.  See  Ehretia- 
CE.B.  [J.  H.  B.1 

HELIOTROPIUM.  The  Heliotrope  or 
Turnsole,  Is  a large  genus  of  Ehretiacecr, 
differing  from  the  greater  number  of  gen- 
era In  having  exalbuminous  seeds;  from 
Sckleidenia,  by  having  a salver-shaped,  not 
funnel-shaped  corolla  ;and  from  Tiaridium, 
by  the  fruit  not  being  two-lobed.  They 
are  herbs  or  undershrubs  found  chiefly  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  but  a few 
species  reach  Europe,  and  one,  B.  enro- 
pantm.  Is  distributed  over  the  greater  part 
of  southern  and  central  Europe.  They  are 
furnished  with  strlgose  hairs,  entire  oval 
oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminal 
or  lateral  one-sided  usually  eircinate  ra- 
cemes of  small  white  or  lilac  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  separable  into  four  nuts,  or  drupes, 
having  a thin  fleshy  covering.  Some  of 
the  species  are  sweet-scented,  as  the  B. 
peruvianum,  which  is  much  cultivated  on 
that  account ; on  account  of  theiragreeable 
scent,  Its  flowers  get  the  popular  name  of 
Cherry-pie.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HELIPTERrSI.  A considerable  genus 
of  COTiipo«if(r,  separated  from  Belichrgsum, 
to  which  a large  proportion  of  what  are 
commonly  known  as  everlasting  flowers 
belong,  by  having  the  hairs  of  the  pappus 
feathery  (plumose)  instead  of  rough  (pi- 
lose). They  are  annuals  or  perennials 
found  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Tasmania,  commonly  furnished  with  lance- 
shaped or  linear  leaves,  thickly  clothed 
with  short  white  wool,  and  usually  having 
each  twig  terminated  by  a single  flower- 
head,  though  In  a few  species  the  heads 
are  numerous  and  corymbose.  The  thin 
dry  papery  scales  of  the  Involucre,  pink, 
yellow,  or  white  In  colour,  give  beauty  to 
these  flower-heads.  The  inner  series  of 
scales  are  often  spread  out  into  a flat 
border  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  \ 
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ray  florets  ; but  the  florets  are  all  tubular 
and  minute,  yellow  or  purple,  usually  per- 
fect, a few  of  the  outer  ones  sometimes 
female. 

n.  humile,  well  known  as  Aphtlexif  hit- 
mills  In  greenhouses.  Is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  South  African  s|>ecles.  Its 
much-branched  whip-llke  stems,  clothed 
with  compressed  leaves,  are  terminated  by 
alarge  handsome  deep  rose-coloured  flower- 
head,  expanding  only  In  sunshine.  An- 
other remarkable  African  species,  II.  fixi- 
mium,  has  sessile  elliptical  leaves  clothed 
llkethestems  with  close  cottony  wool, and 
' having  the  consistence  of  the  ears  of  some 
I animal : and  Its  flower-heads,  disposed  In 
corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  of 
1 a vivid  purple,  not  unlike  those  of  the  globe 
1 amaranth.  JT.  fncanitni  Is  a beautiful  little 
1 Australian  species  a foot  high  growing  In 
[ tufts,  the  flower-heads  having  the  outer 
' scales  purple,  and  the  inner  ones  white; 
j this  plant  is  known  as  Native  Amaranth 
! In  Tasmania. 

The  name  ‘ Everlasting  flower'  Is  promis- 
cuously applied  to  the  plants  of  this  genus 
and  their  allies.  Bououets  of  them  are 
sometimes  seen,  and  when  well  selected 
and  tastefully  arranged,  they  look  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  preserving  their  colour  for 
a long  period,  especially  If  kept  from  dust 
by  a glass  shade.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HELLEBORE.  Hetleborus.  — , AME- 
RICAN white.  r«r<itruni  viride.  — , 
BLACK.  Hetleboriia  nigrr.  — , BLACK,  of 
the  ancients.  Helleborua  offlcinnhs.  — , 
FALSE.  An  American  name  for  Veratrum. 
— , STINKING.  Hetteboriis  fcetidus.  — , 
SWAMP.  Veratrum  viride.  — , WHITE. 
VtTofrum  album.  — , WINTER.  Eranthus 
hyemalis. 

HELLEBORE  A FLEURS  ROSE.  (Fr.) 
Belleborus  niger. 

HELLEBORINE.  Epipactis. 

HELLEBORINE.  (Fr.)  Serapias  Lingua. 

HELLEBORES.  A Latinised  form  of  an 
old  Greek  name  applied  to  some  plants  of 
this  genus,  and  significant  of  their  injuri- 
ous or  poisonous  effects  when  eaten.  The 
genus  Is  included  among  the  Eanuneiitacae, 
and  consists  of  perennial  low-growing 
plants  with  palmate  or  pedate  leathery 
leaves,  Bve  persistent  sepals,  eight  to  ten 
tubular  petals  two-lobed  at  the  top,  and 
several  carpels  each  with  many  seeds. 

The  species,  for  the  most  part,  are  found 
in  Southern  Europe  and  Central  Asia. 
Among  the  best  known  is  the  Christmas 
Rose,  H.  niger,  a common  plant  In  gardens, 
where  It  blooms  In  winter  and  early  spring. 
Its  leaves  are  pedate,  dark,  shining,  and 
smooth,  and  the  flower-stalk  rises  directly 
from  the  root,  bearing  one  or  two  flowers 
and  as  many  bracts ; the  sepals  are  large, 
white  or  pinkish,  and  petal-llke,  the  true 
petals  being  greenish  and  tubular.  The 
plant  probably  derives  its  name  of  Black 
Hellebore  from  its  dark-coloured  rootstock 
and  the  numerous  fibres  proceeding  from  It. 
These  roots  are  occasionally  used  in  medi- 


cine as  a powerful  cathartic,  but  Its  vio- 
lent narcotic  and  acrid  properties  preclude 
its  general  use.  The  Black  Hellebore  used 
by  the  Greeks  has  been  determined  by  Dr. 
Eibthorp  to  )>c  II.  offlcinalis,  a haudsomc 


plant  with  a branching  stem,  bearing  nu- 
merous serrated  bracts,  and  three  to  live 
whitish  flowers.  It  Is  a native  of  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  &c.  According  to  Pliny,  Black 


Bellebomt  niger  (leaf). 


' Hellebore  was  used  as  a purgative  in 
1 mania  by  Melainpus,  a soothsayer  and  phy- 
sician, 1,400  years  before  Christ : hence  the 
' iiaiiic  Melampodium  has  been  applied  to 
I the  Hellebores. 

I Two  species  are  found  wild  In  many  parts 
' of  England,  especially  on  a limestone  soil, 
though  It  Isa  mat  ter  of  doubt  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  Introduced  at  some 
former  time.  II.  feetidna,  the  Bear’sfoot, 
has  numerous  flowers  in  a large  loosely 
' spreading  panicle,  with  numerous  bracts 
frequently  exhibiting  every  intermediate 
form  between  the  ordinary  divided  leaf  of 
' the  plant  and  the  ovate  undivided  light 
; green  bract.  The  flowers  are  globular,  from 
the  sepalsconvcrglngat  their  extremities  ; 
their  sepals  are  green  edged  with  pink. 

\ It  Is  a handsome  plant,  and  finds  a place  In 
I shrubberies  from  its  ornamental  character. 

II.  viridia,  the  Green  Hellebore,  Is  a smaller 
1 plant  with  fewer  flowers  ; the  sepals  are  ; 
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sprefiding  and  of  a yellowish-green  colour. , 
Diere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  last- 
named  species*  and  probably  also  the  | 
others,  do  not  dower  every  year  or  even 
Bead  up  many  leaves,  hut  that  in  certain 


Bellebonu  faUdoi  (flowering  bmDch)<. 
seasons,  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  growth  of  the  plant  Is  more 
luxuriant  than  In  others.  The  writer  of 
this  notice  has  seen  the  Green  Hellebore 
In  abundance  one  season,  and  found  Utile 
or  none  of  It  in  the  following  one,  though 
to  all  appearance  the  locality  had  not  been 
dlsturl)od.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
plants  have  been  purposely  uprooted,  as 
was  the  case  In  a copse  near  Oxford  to 
which  cattle  had  access,  though  the  extir- 
pation seeiiieU  complete,  yet  in  two  years 
anabundanceof  the  plantsprang  up— afact 


to  Cladosporiiim,  which  differs  principally  1 
In  Its  threads  being  less  carbonised  and  Its  | 
fruit  less  complicated.  [M.  J.  B.]  ' 

HELMINTHOSTACHYS.  A genus  of  ' 
Ophiogloasacea  consisting  ofv-a  slhglo  spe-  \ 
cies,  H.  zeylanica,  a pseudofem,  with  stout 
horizontal  rhizomes  and  somewhat  co-  j 
riaceous  fronds,  which  are  divided  Into  a I 
trifoliately  dlgltato-podate  sterile  branch,  ; 
and  a simple  spicate  fertllebranch,  on  which  I 
the  glomerate  verticillate  pedicellate  tufts 
of  spore-cases  are  dtstichously  arranged, 
each  whorl  being  tenninated  by  a crest-like  t 
appendage.  The  veins  are  forked  from  a i 
central  costa,  with  the  branches  free.  Be- 
sides Ceylon  It  is  found  In  India  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  [T.  M.] 

HELONIAS.  A genus  of  Melanthacea 
found  in  North  America.  They  have  broad- 
ly lanceolate  root-leaves,  from  a tuberous 
rootstock  ; and  a bracteated  scai>e,  bear- 
ing a dense  raceme  of  nearly  sesslleflowers, 
which  are  ixirfect,  with  a perianth  of  six 
oblong  persistent  leaves,  six  long  slender 
flUaments,  three  revolutc  styles,  and  a three-  !l 
lobed  ix)d.  JI.  bullata  Is  found  in  the  I. 
United  States,  and  produces.  In  early  ] 
spriiig,  a short  raceme  of  purjilish  flowers  | ' 
turning  green  when  fading.  This  genus 
has  been  till  lately  one  of  the  most  hetero-  i ; 
geneous ; but  by  separating  Chanuelirion,  i j 
SehtmocauUm,  null  Amianfhium,  It  has  as-  i 
Burned  a more  natural  aspect.  [J.T.  S.]  |< 

I HELOSCIADIUM.  A genus  of  low  um- 1 1 
I belliferous  aquatics,  liihabltlng  various  i' 
' parts  of  the  world,  and  represented  In  Brl-  ^ i 
tain  by  two  species,  of  which  H.  nodiflo- 
rum  Is  the  most  common.  This  plant  is  ■ 


first  made  known  by  the  Illness,  If  not  the 
death,  of  some  of  the  cattle,  CM.  T.  M.J 

HELLWEED.  OmeWa. 

HELMET.  The  same  as  Galea. 

IlELMET  FLOWEU.  Scutellaria  ; also  ! 
Aconitumand  Coryanthes. 

HELMINTHIA.  A common  wayside 
composite  weed  of  the  cichoraceons  group, 
well  marked  by  its  double  Involucre,  the 
Inner  one  of  which  is  composed  of  eight 
to  ten  close  scales,  the  outer  of  several  large 
loose  leiify  bracts.  It  has  hispid  almost 
prickly  stems,  and  leaves  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, the  lower  ones  lanceolate,  the  upper 
heart-shaped  embracing  the  stem.  The  j 
flowers  are  In  small  termiiial  heads,  of  a j 
dull  s'cllow  hue  and  uninteresting.  The 
fruit,  which  is  beaked  and  singularly  corru- 
gated, hears  soine  resemblance  to  ‘ a little 
worm.’  which  Is  the  meaning  of  the  syste- 
matic name.  The  English  name.Ox-toiigue, 
li.is  reference  to  the  shape  and  roughness 
of  the  leaves.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HELMINTHOSPORIUM.  A large  genus 
of  the  dark-threaded  moulds  {Dematiei), 
characterised  by  their  more  or  less  eloii- 
gated  septate  spores,  which  are  dark  like 
the  mother  threads.  Many  of  the  sjiccles 
I are  common  on  decayed  wood ; and  It  Is 
conjectured  that  some  are  mere  conditions 
of  higher  fungi.  The  genus  Is  very  close 


frequently  found  growing  with  water- 
cresses,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  gather-  I 
cd ; It  may,  however,  l)e  distinguished,  i 
not  only  by  Its  umbellate  flowers,  but  by  ! 
Its  serrated  lanceolate  leaves.  No  serious  i 
consequences  need  be  apprehended  from  ! 
eating  the  leaves,  as  Its  i)mi>ertie8  are  an- 
tiscorbutic, and  by  no  means  violent  In  ] 
their  effects.  [C.  A.  J.j  j 

HELOSIS.  A genus  of  parasitical  plants 
Inliahlting  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  of  the  American  continent,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Balauophoracece.  They  have 
a cylindrical  branched  rootstock  from 
which  proceed  numerous  flower-stalks, 
bearing  ovoid  or  globose  heads  of  uni- 
sexual flowers  : the  males  with  a three- 
parted  perianth  and  united  stamens : the 
females  with  two  styles.  Some  of  the 
8|>ecies  are  used  ns  styptics.  Dr.  Hooker 
remarks  that  the  flowers  arc  rarely,  if  ever, 
self-fertilised,  but  that  this  process  is  ef- 
fected by  the  agency  of  Insects.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HELOTHRIX.  A small  Tasmanian  genns 
of  cyperaccous  plants,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Scirpett,  and  distinguished  clilefly  by 
the  inilorcscencc  beliig  In  disilclious  spike- 
lets.  The  two  lower  scales  are  barren,  the 
two  upper  produce  perfect  flowers;  perl- 
gones  with  four  bristles;  stamens  three; 
styles  blfld.  [D.  M.J 

HELVELLEI,  or  KLVELLACEI.  An  | 
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orderof  ascomj'cetous  Fujifirf,  distinguished 
by  the  hymeniuni  being  more  or  less  ex- 
posed, though  sometimes  covered  at  first 
by  a veil,  or  the  Inflexed  border  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. Many  of  tlie  species  are  large, 
and  afford  good  articles  of  food,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  many  are  small  and  mere  bo- 
tanical curiosities.  It  Includes  the  escu- 
lent Helvctlce,  the  morels,  &c.,  besides  a mul- 
titude of  species  varying  greatly  in  colour, 

I texture,  and  form.  In  a large  portion  of 
these  the  receptacle  is  depressed,  to  form  a 
cup  or  disk,  but  in  others  it  is  so  raised 
that  It  becomes  pileifonn ; the  borders  are 
then  more  or  less  closely  attached  to  the 
j stem,  till  at  last  they  are  quite  confluent 
I with  it,  so  as  to  form  a club-shaped  body 
with  scarcely  any  distinct  stem,  as  in 
Geoglossum  difforme.  [M.  J.  B.] 

IIELVELLA.  A fine  genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  pileate 
receptacle,  which  is  hollow  and  barren  be- 
low, and  whose  borders  hang  down  on  the 
stem,  to  which  they  are  either  slightly  at- 
tached or  quite  free.  The  fructifying  sur- 
face is  even  and  free  from  pits;  the  ascl 
1 contain  large  elliptic  sporidia  witli  one  or 
i two  nuclei.  The  stem  is  sometimes  sim- 
I pie,  but  It  Is  also  at  times  so  deeply 
' grooved  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were  made 
of  many  cxnifluent  stems.  The  cinereous- 
black  H.  lacunosa,  and  the  pallid  JT.  crispa, 
are  our  most  common  species,  and  Imth  of 
them  are  esculent,  and  when  well  stewed 
; form  an  acceptable  dish.  H,  esculenta, 
j which  has  been  found  abundantly  In  pine 
I woods  at  Weybridge  by  Mr.  Currey,  Is  now 

■ referred  to  Gyromitra,  In  consequence  of 
the  hymenlum  having  many  gyrose  raised 

j ribs,  and  is  known  by  this  character  and 
Its  brown  tint.  It  is  much  eaten  on  the 
! continent;  but  In  some  conditions  ap- 
I pears  to  be  dangerous.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HELVOLUS.  Greyish-yellow,  with  a 
little  browTi. 

HELWINGIACE.E,  HELWINGIA.  A 
natural  order  and  a genus  of  nionochlamy- 
deous  dicotyledons,  included  in  Llndlej'’s 
garryal  alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens. 
A shrub  with  the  leaves  alternate,  and  the 
flowers  clustered  on  the  midrib  of  the 

■ leaves.  The  flowers  arc  stamlnate  and  i)ls- 
j tiliate;  perianth  three  to  four-parted,  with 

ovate  spreading  segments ; mstivation 
valvate ; stamens  three  to  four,  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  perianth ; ovary 
adherent  to  the  perianth,  crowned  with  an 
eplgynous  disk,  three  to  four-celled  with  a 
pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell ; stigmas  three 
to  four  diverging.  Fruit  drupaceous,  crow’n- 
ed  by  the  remains  of  the  styles  and  disk.  It 
comes  from  Japan,  and  has  alternate  petio- 
late  acuminate  stipulate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers.  The  young  leaves  of  JIdwingiu 
ruscifolia  are  used  in  Japan  as  an  esculent 
vegetable.  The  genus  is  by  some  placed 
in  Araliacccc.  [J.  H.  B.J 

n^MKROCALLE  BLEUE.  (Fr.)  Fun- 
kia  ovata.  — DU  JAPON.  Funkia  sub- 
cordata. 


HEMEROCALLIDEiE.  The  Uemerocdl- 
Us  family,  a subdivision  of  the  natural 
order  Liliacece,  which  belongs  to  the  hy- 
pogynous  njonocotyledons  or  Endogens. 
They  are  showy  plants,  bearing  umbellate 
; or  racemose  flowers,  white,  yellow,  red, 
or  blue.  Phormium  tenax  yields  New 
. Zealand  flax.  Sanseinera  cylindrica  yields 
fibres  for  cordage  In  Africa.  Examples 
occur  in  JTemerocallis,  Fuyikia,  AgapantJms, 
and  Tritonia : see  Liliacejeu  [J.  H.  B.] 

HEMEROCALLTS.  The  Day  Lily,  a genus 
j of  LUiacexe,  differing  from  the  other 
I tubero-fasclculate  rooted  lilies,  by  having 
I the  segments  of  the  perianth  united  into 
i a tube,  and  by  their  larger  yellow  or 
! orange  flowers.  The  leaves  are  all  radical, 
very  long  or  broadly  linear,  keeled,  the 
scape  branched  at  the  top  with  few  flowers, 
and  a shortly  trumpet-8hai>ed  perianth. 
They  are  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  Asia 
and  Eastern  Euroi>e,  though  the  two  com- 
monest species,  H.  /lava  and  H.  fulva, 
occur  even  in  France.  [J.  T.  S.j 

HEMESTHEUM.  Lastrea. 

HEMI.  In  Greek  compounds  = half,  or 
■ halved. 

i • HEMIANATROPOUS.  An  ovule  which 
is  anatropal,  with  half  the  raphe  free. 

HEMIANDRA.  A genus  of  labiates, 
having  the  calyx  bell-shaped  and  two- 
i lipped,  the  stamens  four,  the  filaments 
I smooth,  one  half  of  each  anther  alone 
j producing  pollen.  The  name  indicates  the 
i last  character  above  mentioned,  viz.  the 
imperfect  state  of  an  anther.  The  species 
of  this  genus  are  erect  or  decumbent 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Australia,  with  narrow  stiff  entire 
leaves,  bearing  in  their  axils  the  solitarj’ 
flow’crs.  [G.  D.] 

HEMIANTHUS  micranthemoidea  is  a^ 
minute  North  American  annual,  consti- 
tuting a genus  of  jS'cropftu/anacett',  scarcely 
I differing  from  Micranthemum,  by  the  ca- 
I lyx  being  toothed  only  and  not  lobed,  and 
by  a more  Irregular  corolla. 

HEMICARPHA.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ilypoiitrcce, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  inflorescence 
being  in  solitary  many-flowered  spikes; 
scales  imbricated,  obovate-cuneate,  and  de- 
ciduous ; stamen  one ; styles  cleft ; acheues 
elliptic-oblong.  Steudel  describes  live  spe- 
cies, xvhlch  are  natives  of  warm  climates 
in  Afrlc^i  and  South  Americiu  [D.  M.] 

HEMICHROA.  A genus  of  Aniarantha- 
ceev,  consisting  of  small  undershrubs  from 
tlie  shores  of  S«)Uth  Australia.  They  have 
alternate  semi-terete  exstipulate  leaves, 
and  solitary  sessile  axillary  bibracteated 
flowers,  w'lth  a five-leaved  calyx  coloured 
within,  and  two  to  five  stamens  united  at 
the  base.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HEMICLIDI.\.  A South-west  Australian 
proteaceous  genus  containing  a single 
species,  H.  Baxteri,  a shrub  growing  about 
five  feet  in  height,  clothed  with  rigid 
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pdife-sliapcd  ptnnatifld  leaves  having  i 
larp-pointed  lobes.  The  Involucre  i.s  Im- 
ricated  , and  the  flowers  consist  of  .a  four- 
eft  raly*,  the  concave  segments  of  which 
ich  t>ear  an  anther.  The  8eed-ves,sel  is  ; 
airy, of  acrustaccous  texture,  containing  ■ 
single  wingless  seed.  [K.  H.]  I 

XIEMICRAMBE.  A geims  of  Cruciferae  ' 
•om  North  Africa,  with  the  hai>lt  of 
riminca,  having  lyrate  leaves  and  yellow  . 
owers.  The  pod  has  two  joints,  the  ; 
over  one  being  iiear-shapcd,emptyorwith 
ne  nr  two  seeds,  the  terminal  one  sword-  i 
taped,  three-nerved,  three  or  four-seeded,  | 
le  beak  winged,  without  seeds.  [J.  T.  S.]  | 

irEJITCTCLfA.  A genus  of  Euphor- 1 
•aceir,  consisting  of  a few  trees  or  shrubs 
atlve.s  of  East  India,  Java,  and  North  ' 
ustralia.  Most  genera  of  spurgeworts  , 
ave  three-celled  ovaries,  but  the  ovary  In  i 
lese  plants  Is  one-celled  with  two  ovules,  | 
lus  showing  In  a measure  the  Intimate  ! 
innectlon  of  spurgeworts  with  antldes- 
lads.  The  species  are  smooth  trees  or 
ushes,  with  alternate  ovate  or  lance- 
aaped  entire  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
linute  green  or  w-hlte  flowers  In  clusters 
1 their  axils,  the  males  and  females  on 
Ifferentplatita  The  fruits  are  oval  drupes 
ot  much  larger  than  a i>ea,  usually  rlpen- 
ig  hut  one  seed.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HEMIDESMU.S.  A genus  of  Atdepia- 
neeat,  containing  three  species  of  twining 
lants,  natives  of  India  and  the  Moluccas, 
hey  have  opposite  leaves,  and  small 
owers  on  Interpetlolar  cymes  , the  calyx 
ve-partcd ; the  corolla  rotate,  with  live 
esliy  roundish  scales  Inserted  In  the 
tiroat  below  the  sinuses  and  forming  the 
tamlnal  crown.  The  staniens  are  united 
t the  base,  free  above.  Inserted  In  the 
utie  of  the  corolla.  The  aplculate  anthers 
lur-celled;  the  stigma  large,  peltate  and 
lahrous.  The  follicles  are  cylindrical, 
mooth,  and  very  much  divaricated,  with 
omose  seeds.  The  roots  of  H.  irutiens  are 
irgely  employed  in  India  as  a suh.stltute 
ir  sar.aaparllla ; Its  diuretic  effect  la  re- 
larkahle  ; it  acts  equally  well  ns  a dlapho- 
etic  and  tonic.  [W.  C.] 

HEMIDICTYrM.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
eoiis  ferns  belonging  to  the  Aeplemew.,  \ 
mong  which  it  Is  distinguished  by  having 
he  veins  parallel  and  not  joined  near  the  , 
nsta,  but  reticulated  near  the  margin,  1 
nishing  off  by  a straight  or  arcuate 
onnectlng  velnlet  at  the  edge.  The  typt-  , 
al  species,  H.  marginahtm.  In  which  the 
larginal  velnlet  Is  straight,  Is  a large 
topical  fern,  with  pinnate  fronds  of  a I 
gilt  green  colour  and  delicate  texture,  i 
■Idely  distributed  over  South  Americaand  j 
he  West  Indies.  [T.  M.j  I 

HEMIDTSTROPHIA.  A term  applied  ; 
0 express  the  partial  nourishment  of  trees 
rom  the  unequal  distribution  of  their 
oots  or  from  the  encroachment  of  other 
rees.  Trees  on  a wall  are  neccsssrlly  In 
his  condition.  CM.  J.  B.j  , 

HEMIGENIA.  A genus  of  labiates,  I 


having  the  calyx  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
deeply  flve-cleft,  the  divisions  equal ; I 
stamens  four,  one  cell  of  each  anther  bear- 
ing pollen,  the  other  abortive,  the  upper  I 
anthers  hairy  nr  bearded.  They  are  Aus-  j 
tralian  shrubs  of  little  Interest.  [U.  D.j 

HEMIGUAPHIS.  Agenusof  AcnnWiaccff’,  | 
containing  two  species,  natives  of  India,  f 
perennial  branching  villous  herbs,  with 
alternate  oblong  serrate  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary flowers,  either  solitary  or  aggregated  | 
in  terminal  spicate  heads.  The  calyx  Is 
unequally  five-parted ; the  corolla  funnel-  [ 
shaped  and  resupinate,  with  an  unequally  : 
flve-lobed  limb.  The  stamens  four  dldy- 
namous ; the  stigma  Is  simple  and  pu- 
bescent. The  capsule  Is  seedless  above, 
but  contains  below  from  six  to  eight 
cchlnate  seeds.  [W.  C.j 

HEMIGYRUS.  The  same  as  Follicle. 

HEMIMERIS.  A genus  of  Scroplmla- 
riaeem,  consisting  of  small  much-branched 
spreading  annuals,  with  oiiposite  leaves, 
and  small  yellow  flowers  In  the  upper  axils,  i 
or  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  : 
The  calyx  Is  11  ve-cleft,  the  corolla  spreading, 
four-lobed,  and  slightly  iwiellpped,  with  1 
two  deeply-coloured  depressions  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  Up.  There  are  only  two  ! 
stamens,  with  one-celled  anthers.  The  cap-  | 
sule  Is  globular,  more  or  less  opening 
septlcldally  In  two  valves.  There  arc  ; 
three  species  known,  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  Colony  In  South  Africa.  j 

HEMIONITIS.  A genus  of  polypodi.a-  i 
ceous  ferns  containing  a few  slmple-frond- 
ed  species  found  In  the  tropics  of  both  the 
old  and  new  worlds.  The  fronds  are  cor- 
date sagittate  or  palmate,  often  prolife-  ; 
rous,  and  the  fertile  ones  generally  taller.  ' 
These  latter  are  clothed  with  a network  , 
of  closely  reticulated  lines  of  naked  spore- 
cases,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
genus.  The  veins  are  reticulated  just  like  ! 
the  sorl.  [T.  M.j 

HEMIPHRAGMA  heterophpUtim  Is  a i 
prostrate  herb,  often  spreading  to  a great 
extent,  a native  of  the  Himalayas, forming 
a genus  of  Serophulariacea.  The  principal 
leaves  along  the  wiry  branches  are  siiiall 
rounded  and  cordate,  with  dense  clusters 
of  short  subulate  secondary  leaves  In  their 
axils.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pink, 
usually  sessile  and  solitary,  with  a cam-  ' 
panulate  flve-lobed  corolla  and  four  sta- 
mens. The  fruit  Is  a succulent  capsule, 
almost  a berry,  but  opening  In  two  bifid 
valves.  ' 

HEMIPHUES.  A small  densely-tufted  i 
Alpine  plant  from  Tasmania,  constituting  .1 
a genus  of  VmbeWfertt,  remarkable  for  I 
the  fruit,  which  contains  only  a single  cell 
and  seed.  The  leaves  are  radical,  spathu- 
late,  on  short  pedicels,  the  flowers  in  simple  i 
umitels  on  short  simple  scapes.  j! 

HEMIPOGON.  A genuBof  Asclepindocetp, 
containing  two  species  from  Brazil.  They  ' 
are  cmspltose  undershrubs  with  rigid  su- 
bulate  glabrous  sessile  leaves  In  opposite  ! 
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pnirs  or  In  whorls,  and  solltars’  or  tcrnate 
BUbsesslIe  extra-ax  Illary  flowers.  The  calyx 
consists  of  flve  acute  ri«ld  sepals.  The 
corolla  Is  campanulate,  the  linih  rut  Into 
flve  acute  erect  lobes;  and  there  Is  no 
stamlnal  crown.  C.] 

HEMISTEGIA.  Ilemitelia. 

HEMISTEMMA.  A small  genus  of  J)il- 
leniacea,  In  which  the  stamens  are  situated 
upon  only  one  side  of  the  flower.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Madagascar  and  the 
northern  part  of  Australia:  they  are  all 
small  twiggy  plants  with  yellow  flowers, 
and  resemble  the  rock-roses  of  Europe, 
their  leaves  being  small,  entire,  and  of  a 
leathery  texture,  smooth  above,  but  cover- 
ed with  white  woolly  hairs  underneath. 
The  calyx  consists  of  flve  i>ermancnt 
sepals,  the  corolla  of  flve  jietals ; the  sta- 
mens Indeflnlte,  a portion  of  them  being 
sterile  and  resembling  scales  ; and  the  two 
distinct  ovaries  are  terminated  by  thin 
thread-like  styles.  [A.  S.] 

HEMITELIA.  A genus  of  tree-ferns  of 
the  polypodlaceous  order  and  the  tribe 
Cvathehiere.  The  fronds  are  large  herbaceo- 
corl.aceous,  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or  some- 
times decompound,  the  veins  parallel-fork- 
ed or  pinnate  from  a central  costa,  the 
basal  ones  arcuately  anastomosing,  form- 
ing elongated  costal  areoles  from  the  1 
outer  side  of  which  free  velnlets  are  given  i 
off.  This  venation,  taken  together  with 
the  presence  of  a half  cup-shaped  Involu- 
cre Investing  the  sorus,  characterizes  the 
group,  except  In  the  case  of  H.  apecioaa. 
In  which  the  costal  arc  is  only  here  and 
there  developed.  They  are  South  American 
or  West  Indian  plants.  [T.  M.J 

HEMITERIA.  A monstrosity  of  elemen-  i 
tary  organs,  or  of  appendages  of  the  ails. 

HEMITRICHOU8.  Half  covered  with 
hairs. 

HEMITROPAL.  A slight  modlflcation  ' 
of  the  anatropal  ovule.  In  which  the  axis 
of  the  nucleus  is  more  curved.  [ 

HEMLOCK.  Conium  maculatum.  — , ‘ 
GROUND.  Taxua  canadensis.  — , WATER. 
Phellandriam  aquaticum ; also  Clcuta  virosa 
aud  maculata. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.  Abies  canadensis.  ■ 

HEMP.  The  name  of  various  valuable  : 
fibres  employed  for  manufacturing  pur-  i 
poses;  and  also  of  the  plants  which  jiroduce 
them.  Common  Hemp  is  CannoMssof  n o.  — , 
AFRICAN,  fkinseviera zeylanica  and  others.  I 
— , RA.STARD.  Pntisca  camiabina.  — , 
BENG.\L  or  BOMB  AT.  Crotalaria  juncea.  ' 
— , BOWSTRING.  Sanseviera zeylanica and  I 
others.  — , BOWSTRING,  of  India.  Calo-  1 
tropis  giganUa.  — , BROWN.  Crotalaria  ! 
Juncea.  — , BROWN  INDIAN.  Hibiscus 
cannabinus.  — , INDIAN.  Apocynum  can-  \ 
nabinum.  — , JUBBALPORE.  Crotalaria 
tenuifolia.  — , MADRAS.  Crotalaria  Juncea.  \ 
—.MANILLA.  Musa  textilis.  —.SISAL. 
Agave  Sisalana.  — , SUNN.  Crotalaria  [ 


'juncea.  —.  VIRGINIAN  or  WATER.  Ac- 
nida  cannabina. 

HEMP  WEED,  CLIMBING.  An  Ameri- 
can name  for  Mikania. 

\ HEMPWORTS.  Lludley's  name  for  the 
Cantiabinaccte. 

I HEN  AND  CHICKEN.  The  name  given 
' to  a proliferous  variety  of  the  Daisy,  Beilis 
perennis ; also  Sempervivum  soboliferum. 

j HENB.\NE.  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

HENBIT.  Veronica  hederifolia ; also  LOc 
miiim  amplexicaule.  I 

HENDERSONIA.  Oneof  the  most  strik-  I 
Ing  genera  of  those  Conimnveetes  whose 
spores  spring  from  the  walls  of  a |>erlthe- 
clum.  The  spores  are  always  more  or  less 
: articulated,  and  afford  many  exrjuls'lte  <ib-  : 
jects  for  the  microscope.  Most  of  the  sf>e-  j 
cies  are,  however.  In  all  probability,  mere 
states  of  different  Sphmriacei.  The  must  ' 
I striking  perhaps  Is  one  which  occurs  on  j 
dead  seeds,  the  elongated  spores  of  which  j 
have  many  transverse  divisions,  each  arti-  i 
culatlon  containing  a large  nucleus.  H. 
polycystis,  however,  carries  the  division  of 
the  spores  still  further,  having  many  ver- 
tical as  well  as  transverse  septa,  and  being 
' moreover  elegantly  coated  with  a thick  ge- 
latinous stratum.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I HENFREYA.  A genus  of  Acnnffiacea!, 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  Professor 
Henfrey.  It  Is  a climber,  differing  In  this 
respect  from  most  plants  of  the  order; 
and  Is  also  distingul.shed  by  Its  anthers, 
which  have  awn-llke  processe.s  at  the  base, 
and  by  tbe  small  two-lobed  stigma.  There  ' 
seems,  however,  little  to  distinguish  the  j 
genus  from  Asystasia.  H.  scandens,  a na- 
tive of  Sierra  Leone,  Is  an  elegant  stove 
climber.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HENNlfi.  Lawsonia  inermis. 

HENRIQUEZIA.  A genus  of  handsome 
blgnonlaceous  trees  of  Brazil  and  Vene-  | 
zuela,  exceptional  In  havinga  calyx  whose 
tube  Is  adherent  to  instead  of  free  from 
the  ovary.  Its  border  four  Instead  of  flve- 
toothed  ; In  having  flve  perfect  stamens 
Instead  of  four ; and  In  the  presence  of  stl- 
fiulcs  to  the  leaves.  They  have  oblong  or 
olKjvate  entire  leaves  placed  In  whorls  of  ‘ 
three  to  flve  round  the  stem.  The  handsome  i 
tubular  flve-lobed  pink  or  white  flowers.llke  i 
those  of  some  Bignonia,  are  disposed  In 
dense  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  fruits,  not  the  least  curious  part  of 
the  plant,  are  flat  hard-shelled  bodies  of  tbe 
shape  of  a Itean,  two-celled,  opening  trans- 
versely by  two  valves, each  cell  containing  I 
four  seeds.  The  latter  germinate  while 
still  In  the  fruit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HENRYA,  A genus  of  Acanthaceee,  con- 
taining two  species,  natives  of  Central 
America.  They  are  shrubs,  with  hairy 
glandulose  petlolate  and  ovate  leaves,  and  1 
spicate  flowers  In  an  Involucre  composed  I 
of  two  bracts,  but  apparently  monophyllons 
from  the  two  neighbouring  margins  of  the 
bracts  being  united  on  the  one  side  while 
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they  are  free  on  the  other.  The  calyx  is 
small  and  five-parted  ; the  corolla  two-Up- 
ped,  the  upper  lip  deeply  hlfld,  and  the  lower 
cut  Into  two  spathuiate  lobes.  [W.  C.J 

HENSCHELIA.  The  name  applied  to  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
of  uncertain  position.  It  is  of  climbing 
habit  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  greenish 
flowers  In  axillary  panicles;  calyx  of  ten 
sepals  in  two  rows ; i>etals  ten : stamens 
five,  placed  in  front  of  the  five  outer  sepals ; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  two  ovules ; stigmas 
five  radiating.  By  Miers  it  Is  placed  in  the 
order  Phytocrenaceop,  [M.  T.  M.J 

HEN’SFOOT.  Cauealis  daucoides. 

HENSLOVIACE.E,  HENSLOVIA.  A na- 
tural order  and  a genus  of  calycifloral  dico- 
tyledons, belonging  to  Lindley's  saxifragal 
alliance  of  i>erigynous  Exogens.  Trees 
with  opposite  entire  leathery  exstlpulate 
leaves,  and  minute  dioecious  racemose 
flowers.  Perianth  five-parted,  lined  with  a 
woolly  disk,  the  aestivation  valvate ; sta- 
mens five,  alternate  with  the  segments  of 
the  perianth.  Inserted  on  a glandular 
perigynous  disk;  ovary  superior, two-cell- 
ed ; ovules  numerous,  anatropal.  Fruit 
a capsule  opening  by  two  valves;  seeds 
numerous,  minute,  exalburalnous.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  India. 
There  are  three  or  four  species  of  Uens- 
lovia,  the  only  known  genus,  which  was 
named  after  the  late  Professor  Henslow  of 
Cambridge.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HENSLOVIAN  MEMBRANE.  The  cu- 
ticle ; so  called  because  Professor  Henslow 
was  one  of  its  discoverers. 

HENSLOWIA.  A genus  of  Santalacea, 
having  monoecious  flow,  rs,  the  perianth 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  with  a five-cleft 
limb ; and  the  stamens  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and 
shorter  than  them,  with  awl-shaped  fila- 
ments, and  introrse  two-celled  anthers. 
The  ovary  is  inferior,  unilocular,  covered 
by  a disk,  and  containing  two  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  drupaceous,  one-seeded. 
Shrubby  plants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  alternate  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and 
small  greenish  flowers.  There  are  eight 
known  species.  [J.  H.  RJ 

HENWARE.  Alaria  esciilenta, 

HEP,  or  HIP.  The  fruit  of  the  Dog  Rose, 
Rosa  canina. 

HEPATICA.  A subgenus  or  section  of 
Anemone,  marked  by  having  the  carpels 
without  tails,  and  the  involucre  of  three 
simple  leaves  close  to  the  flower  so  as  to 
resemble  a calyx.  The  common  II.  triloba  of 
gardens  is  a native  of  continental  Europe. 
In  a wild  state  the  flowers  are  generally 
blue,  more  rarely  rose-colour  or  white,  but 
in  cultivation  many  other  tints  are  to  be 
found.  The  three-lobed  leaves  were 
fancied  to  resemble  the  liver— whence  the 
name.  [j.  t.  S.J 

HEP  ATTCiE.  The  cryptogams  belonging 
to  this  curious  section,  known  popularly 


I under  the  name  of  Liverworts,  though 
confounded  with  lichens,  differ  from  the 
mosses,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied,  in 
I their  capsule,  w’hether  opening  definitely 
I or  indefinitely,  never  having  a distinct  lid, 
and  consequently  in  the  total  absence  of  a 
i peristome.  In  many  genera  there  is  no 
I stem,  but  the  leafy  shoots  are  replaced  by 
I an  expanded  membranous  frond  which 
may  be  quite  simple  or  repeatedly  forked, 
while  It  is  sometimes  irregularly  lobed  or 
laciniate.  Sometimes  it  is  crisped  and 
plicate,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  gill- 
like plates  above.  Below  it  is  generally 
attached  to  a substance  on  which  it  grows 
by  slender  delicate  rootlets.  In  the  leafy 
species,  the  leaves  have  rarely  the  same 
lanceolate  outline  so  common  in  mosses, 
and  they  are  often  accompanied  by  stipules 
or  lobes  which  give  them  a habit  which  Is 
very  distinct  from  that  of  most  mosses, 
though  the  Eypopterygii  amongst  them 
show  something  of  the  same  structure. 
The  section  comprises  three  distinct  na- 
tural orders  as  follows 

1.  Ricciacei,  in  which  the  capsules  are 

valveless,  and  either  sunk  In  the 
frond  or  seated  on  its  surface.  The 
spores  are  not  mixed  with  the  spiral 
threads  called  elaters. 

2.  March  ANTI  ACEi,wlth  valvate  capsules 

seated  on  the  under  side  of  a stalked 
target-shaped  disk.  Spores  mixed 
with  elaters. 

3.  JUNGERMANNiACEi,  with  Solitary 

fruit  splitting  Into  four  equal  valves. 
Spores  mixed  with  elaters. 

The  development  of  the  fruit  and  the 
manner  of  Impregnation  are  the  same  in 
these  as  In  mosses.  They  are  al.so  exten- 
sively propagated  by  gemma?.  [M.  J.  B.J 

HEPATICDS.  Dull  brown  with  a little 
yellow. 

H^PATIQUE.  (Fr.)  Marchantia.  — 
BLANCHE.  Pamaasia  palustris.  — DE3 
JARDINS.  Hepatica  triloba.  — DOR^E. 
A common  name  applied  to  several  siiecies 

of  Saxifraga.  — ^TOILEE.  Marchantia 
polymorpha;  also  Asperula  odoraia.  — 

PRINTANIERE.  Hepatica  triloba. 

HEPTA.  In  Greek  composition  =x  seven. 

HERACLEDM.  A genus  of  umbellifers, 
distinguished  by  having  the  fruit  com- 
pressed from  the  back,  each  half  of  it  with 
three  dorsal  slender  ribs,  and  one  at  each 
marginal  line,  one  oil-vessel  in  each  fur- 
row, and  generally  two  in  the  commissure. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Her-  | 
cules,  probably  in  reference  to  the  proper- 
ties of  some,  or  the  size  of  others.  The 
number  of  described  species  Is  ctmsider- 
able,  and  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
distinguish.  They  are  widely  diffused, 
occurring  in  different  parts  of  India,  in 
Europe  and  America.  Several  have  been 
long  known  in  cultivation,  but  are  not 
possessed  of  any  very  special  recommenda- 
tions. One  8i>ecfes  has  of  late  years  been 
a very  general  object  of  culture  on  account 
of  its  large  size  and  commanding  appear- 
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' anre.Tlz.i/.crwantfiim,  anatlveof  SIherla.  | PURE 
I This  spocles  Is  easily  raised,  and  flowers  < maNN 
the  year  after  beliiB  sown,  or  sometimes  a [ „ , 
year  later  still,  the  latter  l>eln»  usually  the  • 
more  vigorous  and  attaining  larger  size.  t^A  it 
i Individuals  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  are  , LA  T 
common,  with  a circumference  of  stem  viER( 
1 eiiual  to  about  as  many  inches.  L'^PE 

.Some  of  the  species  are  turned  to  various  i 
useful  purposes.  Our  native  II.  Sphoiuly-  a i^  t.. 
I liiim  is  used  forfeedingplgs.and  in  Scania,  and  G 
according  to  LInnaaus,  Is  employed  as  a roND 


PURE.  Sediim  Tdephium.  — A LA  ' 
MANNE.  Glyceria  fluitans.  — A LA  ; 
R.\TE.  Hcolopendrium  vulgare.  — X ] 
LA  REINE.  Nicotiana  Tabacum.  A I 
LA  TAUPE.  Datura  Tatula.  — A LA 
VIERGE.  Sarcisatia  poetiaia.  — A 
L'iJPEUVIER.  Hupochceria  radicaia.  — 
A L'ESQUINANCIE.  Aaperularynanchica,  \ 
and  Geranium  Robertianum.  — X L'UI-  i 
RONDELLE.  Paaaerina  SUllera.  — A ■ 


domestic  remedy.  A Kamtschatkan  species  Chenopodium  Botrya.  — 

Is  had  recourse  to  by  the  natives ; the  font-  , T p pt  ORiNg.  Frulhrtra  Cenlau- 
stalksof  the  lower  leaves,  when  properly  a MILLE  JLORINS.  Rrytnrtea  teniau 

treated,  yield  a sweet  exudation  which  Is  ; rium.  — X OUATE.  Aaclepiaa  Comnti- 
employed  In  the  preparation  of  a distilled  _ \ PARIS.  Paria  quadri/oUa.  — X 
spirit.  The  roots  and  stems  of  H.  laiMum  p^rvre  hOMJIE.  Gratiola  offlcinalia. 

"Nortnmer"lcl"“Tlm  youn"g  ^hoors*^?  ?L  i - ^ 

piibeaeena  contain  .a  sweet  and  aromatic  — AU  CANCER.  Ilemiaria  glabra.  — 


lia.  —ROBERT.  Geranium  Robertianum. 
— TRUELOVE.  Paria  quadri/olia.  — 


Vianaga.  — AUXfiCUS.  ^aimachiaS'um- 


TRINITY  Viola  tricolor:  also  Hepaiica  [ tmtlarta,  and  Lunama  b^tnia.  AL_X 
TWOPENCE.  il/sini^Aia  i FE-MMES  BATTUES.  Tamua  communia. 
V.  Dyaimacnxa  _^pxGOUTTEUX.  JEgapodium  Podagra- 


Xummularia. 

HERBACEOUS.  Merely  green,  or  thin 


green  and  cellular,  as  the  tissue  of  mem-  | — AUX  MAGICIENNE8. 

branoiis  leaves.  Also  producing  an  an-  i Lutetiana.  — AUX  MAMELLES. 

nual  stem  from  a perennial  root.  ranaana  communia.  - AUX  MASSUES. 


HERBA  ADMIRATIONI8.  Leucaa  zey- 
lanica.  — ARTICULARIS.  Silene  injlata. 


Thymna  iMa  barona._-  \ 


IMPI.\.  Filago  germanica.  — INDICA. 
lonidium  enneaapermum.  — MfERORIS. 
Phyllanihua  Urinaria.  — PARIS.  Paria 
quadrifolia.  — ROTA.  Ptarmica  Uerba  rota. 
— 8ANCTI  JACOBI.  Senecio Jacobaa.  — 
8ANCT1  8TEPHANI.  Circtea.  /— SEN- 


axalia  aenaUiva.  - STELLA,  j NETTES.  Pritillaria  imperialia. 


pnbescens  coniain  a sweei/  ruu  aroumni;  — ytuvru.  — i 
Juice  and  are  used  as  food  In  some  parts  AU  CHANTRE.  Sisymbrium  officinale.  — 
of  the  Caucasus.  [G- O]  AU  CHARPENTIER.  Achillea  Ageratum. 

vauvas  _ AU  LAIT  I)E  NOTRE-DAME.  Piclmo- 

HERB  BENNET.  Genm  urbanum;  also  ■ „aria  officinalis.  — AU  NO.MBRIL.  C'y- 
Coniuni  maculatanit  and  Valeriana  officina-  , nogloaaum  Unifolium.  — AU  VENT.  Ane~ 
lia.  - CURISTOPHEa  m<me  Pulaatilla.  - AUX  ANES.  (Eno- 

also  Oamuiida  regally  • t’tera  biennia.  — AUX  BOUCS.  Chelido- 

tenca.  - GERARD.  ] 7iiHm  majua.  - AUX  CENT  MIRACLES. 

' Ophiogloaaum  vulgatum.  - AUX  CHAR- 
— IVE,  or  IVY.  .^ufio /m,  also  Cortmo-  pgjj,^jj.pg  Achillea  Mille/oliiim,  and 
pua  Riuttii,  mil  Pgntago  Coronopua.  --  , Tetephium.  — AUX  CHATS.  Xe- 

MARGARET.  Bellia  perennia.  peto  Cataria,  and  Teucrium  Marum.  — 

GRACE.  .\UX  CINO  COUTURES.  Plantago  lanceo- 

Pans  9«fldri/olio.  — PETEIL  Pnmu^^  — AUX  CUILLERS.  Cochlearia  offi- 

- AUX  C'UREDENTS.  Ammi 


ria.  - AUX  GUEUX.  Clematis  Vitalba. 
— AUX  HEMORRHOIDES.  Ficaria  ra- 


Circeca  Lutetiana.  — AUX  MAMELLES. 
Lapaana  communis.  — AUX  MASSUES. 
Lycopodium  clavatum.  — AUX  MITES. 
Verhaacum  Blattnria.  — AUX  PAN- 


AUX  PERLES.  Lithoapermum  officinale. 

— AUX  POUMONS.  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

— AUX  POUX.  Delphinium  Staphiaagria, 
and  Pedicularia  palustria.  — AUX  PUCES. 
Plantago  Psyllium.  — AUX  SERPENTS. 
Trichosanthea  anguina.  — AUX  SON- 


Plantago  Coronopua.  — SUPPLEX.  Cj/m- ' SORCIERES.  Circcea  Lutetiana.  — AUX 
bidium  ovatiim.  —VIVA.  Oa;«li.s  scnsf- , TEIGNEUX.  Tuaailago  Petaaitea.  — AVX 
tiva.  — VULNERATA.  Bupleurumfalcatum.  VERRUES.  Chelidonium  majua.&nd  lleiio- 

, ,,  „•  tropium  europceum.  — AUX  VIPERES. 

HERB.\RIUjr.  A collect^n  of  dried  vulgare.  — BLANCHE.  Diotis 

plants  systematically  arranged.  candidiasima.  — CACHfiB.  Lathrcea 

HERBE  X CENT  GoOtS.  (Fr.)  Arfe-  clandeatina.  — CANICULAIRE.  Hyo- 

— ■ ....I....-,'.  IrinoTTFS  Phuaalia  I acyamua  niger.  —CHASTE.  Vitex  Agnus 

misia  vulgana.  - A CLOQUES  pnyaaiia  , _o  Pulmonaria  offici- 

Alkekengi.  — A COTON.  Aaclepiaa  Cor-  _ d-amoUR.  Reseda  odoratu.  — 

nuti.  — A ECURER.  Chara.  — AE.TER-  pjj.  (jjnu^E.  Panieum  altiaaimum.  — 
NUER.  Ptarmica  vulgaris.  — AGERARD.  dE  L’HIRONDELLE.  Chelidonium  majua. 
yFanpodium  Podagraria.  — A JAUNIR.  — DE  LA  BAIE  D’HUDSON.  A kind  of 
Gmtista  tinctoria,  and  Reseda  luteola.  — Poa.  — DE  LA  SAINT  JEAN.  Bypcri- 
X L’ARAIGN^E.  Anthericum  ramoaum,  cum  perforatum.  — DE  LA  TRINTTE. 
and  Xigella  daviaacena.  — A LA  COU-  Hepatica  triloba.  DE  SAINTE  A I OL- 


UNE.  Jlyoseynmm  niger.  — DE  SAINTE 
BARBE.  Burbarea  vulgaris.  — DE 
SAINT  ETIEXNE.  Circ^ra  LnUtiana.  — 
DE  SAINT  FIACRE.  Heliotropnim  euni- 
paum.  — DE  SAINT  INNOCENT.  Puly- 
gonnm  Ilydropiper.  — DE  SAINT  JO- 
SEPH. Scabiosa  succisa.  — DE  SAINT 
I ROCHE.  Inula  dysenterica.  — DES 
I FEMMES  BATTUES.  Bryrmia  dioica.  — 
DES  MAGICIENS.  Batura  Stramonium. 

— DU  BON  HENRI.  Blitum  Bonus  Henri- 
I cus.  —DU  CWRDINAL.  Symphytum 

officinale.  — DU  DIABLE.  Datura  Stra- 
mnnium,  and  Plumbago  scandetis.  — DU 
GRANI>PRIEUR.  Nicotiana  Tabacum.  — 
DU  SIEGE.  Scrophulariaaqttatica.  — DU 
A'ENT.,  Anemone  Pul.mtilla.  — EMPOI- 
SONNEE.  Atropa  Belladonna.  — MAURE. 
Reseda  odorata.  — MORE.  Solanum  ni- 
grum. — MUSyU^E.  Adoxa  Moschatellina. 

— SACR^E.  Melittis  Melissophyllum,  Ni- 
cotiana Tabacum,  and  Verbena  officinalis. 

— ST.  CHRISTOPHE.  Actcea  spicaUi.  — 
ST.  PIERRE.  Crilhmum  marilimum.  — 
SANS  COUTU  RE.  Ophtoglossum  vulgattim. 

HERBERTIA.  A genus  of  dwarf  bul- 
bous Iridaoeous  perennials  from  Texas 
and  Chill,  one  species  found  In  Brazil. 
They  have  narrow  acute  radical  leaves,  and 
a short  .scape  bearing  at  top  several  pretty 
blue  or  yellow  flowers,  which  have  a short- 
tubed  six-parted  perianth,  with  the  outer 
segments  triangular,  acute,  and  reflexed, 
and  the  shorter  Inner  ones  rounded  and 
erect,  three  monadelpbous  stamens  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  exterior  seg- 
ments, and  a three-celled  ovary,  crowned 
with  three  trifld  stigmas  having  recurred 
petaloid  branches.  The  genus,  which  Is 
allied  to  Cypella  and  Iris,  Is  named  In 
honour  of  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester, 
who  was  a high  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  bulbous  plants.  [T.  M.] 

HERCULES’  CLUB.  Xanthoxylon  Clor 
va  Uerculis. 

H^RISSONNE.  (FT.)  Erinaceapungens. 

HERITIERA.  A genus  of  Sterculiacea, 
containing  two  trees  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, found  on  the  coasts  of  1 ndia,  Africa, 
and  many  Islands  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere; In  a cultivated  state  only  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  are  pyramidal  trees 
with  large  handsome  stalked  entire  alter- 
nate leaves  of  a silvery  white  underneath, 
this  silvery  appearance  giving  rise  to  the 
name  of  ‘ Looking-glass  tree,’  sometimes 
applied  to  them.  The  blades  In  H.  macro- 
phylla  are  eight  to  fourteen  Inches  long  by 
four  to  six  broad.  The  fine  foliage  and 
symmetrical  habit  of  this  species  render  it 
a beautiful  object  In  a plant  stove  where 
It  has  space  to  grow.  The  minute  reddish- 
coloured  unisexual  flowers  are  disposed  In 
terminal  panicles ; they  have  a flve-lobed  or 
toothed  calyx : the  sterile  with  five  sessile 
anthers  united  into  a tube,  and  tbe  fertile 
with  flve  sessile  ovaries  which  become, 
whenrli>e,  bard  nearly  boat-sbaped  carpels. 
They  usually  ripen  but  one  seed,  and  do 


: not  open  when  ripe.  In  this  respect  dlf- 
I fering  from  .Sterculia,  as  well  as  in  their 
j less  numerous  stamens.  C.  L.  L’Herltier, 
whose  name  is  here  perpetuated,  was  a dis- 
tinguished French  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.J 

HERMANNIE.E.  A section  of  the  order 
Byttneriacea-,  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
I Ing  characters:  —Petals  flat ; stamens  mo- 
nadelphous  at  the  base,  equal  to  the  petals 
In  number  and  opposite  to  them,  all  fertile : 
ovary  one  or  many-celled,  with  two  or 
many  ovules  In  each  cell.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs  found  in  Intertroplcal  regions, 
but  most  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho|>e.  The  group  Includes  the  genera 
Waltheria,  Meluchia,  Riedlca,  Physodium, 
Ifermannia,  and  Mahemiai  see  Byttne- 
RIACE.S.  CJ.  H.  B.J 

HERMANNTA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Byttneriacece,  Including  about  eighty  spe- 
cies. The  chief  features  of  the  genus  are  :— 
A bell-shaped  flve-cicft  calyx  ; flve  clawed 
petals,  the  claws  hollowed  ; five  stamens, 
with  their  filaments  flattened,  but  not 
dilated  above  the  middle  In  the  form  of 
a + as  In  Mahemia  : and  a flve-celled  ovary, 
which,  when  ripe.  Is  a flve-angled  capsule 
with  many  seeds.  The  species  are  twiggy 
undershruhs,  having  the  stems  and  leaves, 
especially  the  latter,  which  are  often  ac- 
companied with  leaf-like  stipules,  more  or 
less  clothed  with  starry  hairs.  The  pretty 
nodding  sometimes  sweet-scented  flowers 
I are  pale  yellow,  orange,  or  reddish-colour- 
ed, disposed  In  dense  clusters  or  loose 
I racemes  or  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Paul 
Hermann,  once  professor  of  botany  at 
I Leyden.  [A.  A.  B.) 

I HERMAPHRODITE.  Containing  both 
I stamens  and  pistil. 

HERMAS.  A genus  of  umbelllfers,  cha- 
racterised by  the  calyx  having  a flve-parted 
persistent  border ; and  tbe  fruit  ovate, 
each  half  with  flve  ribs,  the  middle  one 
prominent,  those  on  each  side  of  It  larger, 
the  other  two  smaller.  The  species  are 
small  Cape  herbs,  with  soft  downy  undi- 
vided leaves.  The  outer  flowers  of  the  um- 
bels have  stamens  only,  the  others  have 
! both  stamens  and  pistil.  [G.  D.] 

I HERMINIERA.  A genus  of  tropical 
African  trees,  of  the  leguminous  family, 
1 having  thorny  liranches,  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  large  orange-coloured  flowers, 
succeeded  by  linear  oblong  compressed 
legumes,  which  become  at  length  spirally 
twlsted.  The  wood  of  H.  elaphroxylon,  the 
only  species.  Is  very  white,  remarkably 
soft,  having  the  appearance  of  a mass  ot 
pith,  with  the  medullary  rays  and  annual 
rings  almo.st  imperceptible.  The  natives 
apply  it  to  various  uses.  [T.  AI.J 

HERMINIUM.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids,  with  small  flowers  very  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  Orchis,  but  the  perianth 
has  no  spur,  and  the  anther-cells  are  dis- 
tant at  the  base,  tbe  glands  of  the  stalks 
of  the  pollen-masses  protruding  below  tbe 
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cells.  There  are  hut  very  few  species,  all 
natives  of  the  iiortherii  or  Alpine  regions 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  II.  ihmnrehis,  the 
Musk  Orchis,  the  must  coiiimun  and  widely- 
spre.ad  species.  Is  occasionally  found  In 
southern  and  eastern  England.  It  has 
globular  tubers  like  those  of  an  Orchis,  but 
the  new  one  Is  always  produced  at  some 
distance  from  the  stem  at  the  end  of  a 
th  Ickish  fibre,  so  that  the  plant  moves  each 
year  to  a distance  of  one  or  more  Inches 
from  the  spot  It  previously  occupied.  The 
stem  Is  slender,  three  to  six  Inches  high, 
with  two  or  three  narrow  leaves  near  its 
base.  The  flowers,  in  a terminal  spike,  are 
small,  of  a yellowish  green,  with  narrow 
sepals  and  petals, 

HERMIONE.  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  genus  narcissus,  kept  separate  by  some 
botanists,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the 
plants  which  In  gardens  l«?ar  the  name  of 
Poli/anthus  Narcissus.  According  to  Her- 
bert, the  distinctions  are  ; that  the  cup  Is 
shorter  than  the  slender  cylindrical  tube 
of  the  flower ; the  stamens  with  conniving 
filaments,  adnate  unequally  near  the  mouth 
] of  the  tube,  and  free  only  at  the  curved 
point  j and  Incuiphent  acute-oval  anthers 
attached  by  the  middle ; and  the  straight 
slender  style.  Most  of  the  NarcLssi  Im- 
ported along  with  hyacinths  from  Hol- 
land, for  spring  flowering  In  gardens,  are 
of  this  group.  [T.  M.] 

HERMODACTE.  (Fr.)  Iris  tuberosa. 

HERMODACTYLUa  The  name  of  afew  ' 
Eastern  plants  often  Included  In  Iris,  but 
sometimes  regarded  as  distinct.  They 
have  fleshy  tubers,  glaucescent  quadrau-  i 
gular  leaves  much  longer  than  the  stem 
which  supports  the  curious  black  and 
green  velvety  flower,  very  small  Inner 
; perianth-segments,  and  an  oblong  ovary 
I narrowed  to  each  end.  Iris  tuberosa,  the 
typical  species.  Is  often  called  the  Snake’s- 
heaU  Iris.  [T.  M.] 

HERNANDIA.  A geniis  of  apetalous 
Exogen.s,  the  station  of  which  In  the  natu- 
ral system  Is  regarded  as  doubtful  : by 
some  it  has  been  separated  as  the  type  of 
a distinct  family,  the  Hernandiacece.  It 
consists  of  three  or  four  or  perhaps  more 
species,  tropical  trees  inhabiting  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies  and  Guiana.  The 
leaves  are  cordate,  peltate,  and  smooth  ; 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  monoecious,  are 
In  panicled  masses,  having  a yellowish 
appearance  from  the  sepals  being  petaloid. 
The  male  flower  has  six  sepals,  and  three 
stamens  opposite  the  three  outer  sepals : 
l)etween  the  bases  of  the  stamens  are  three 
pairs  of  glands.  The  anthers  open  by  two 
valves,  reflected  laterally.  The  female 
flower,  the  structure  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  Imperfectly  understood,  proves  on  ex- 
amination to  have  the  ovary  inferior,  and 
at  Its  base  external  to  the  calyx  It  is  en- 
closed bya  cup  like  Involucre,  which  In  the 
male  flower  Is  wanting.  The  sepals  are 
eight,  or  sometimes  in  lmi>erfectly  herma- 
ph  rndite  flowers  nine,  and  it  has  four  barren 
stamens  which  are  like  the  glands  of  the 


male  flower.  The  ovary  Is  one-celled,  con- 
taining one  pendulous  ovule  ; the  style  Is 
short,  furrowed  on  one  side,  and  the  stigma 
Is  broad  and  lobulated.  The  seed.  In  which 
the  radicle  Is  superior,  contains  no  albu- 
men, and  the  embryo  has  a crumpled  ap- 
pearance, In  addition  to  which  each  cotyle- 
don Is  three-lobed  at  Its  base.  Uy  Its  val- 
vular anthers  It  Is  nearly  related  to  Laura- 
cem,  but  In  Its  inferior  ovary  It  is  nearer 
Combretacem,  and  Its  station  consequently 
Is  near  Oyrocnrpus  and  Illigera  in  the  latter 
family,  the  flowers  of  these  genera  hav- 
ing no  petals,  and  their  anthers  opening 
by  valves.  The  bark,  seed,  and  young 
leaves  of  H.  souora  arc  slightly  purgative. 
It  Is  said  that  the  flbrous  roots  chewed  and 
applied  to  wounds  caused  by  the  Macassar 
pol.son  form  an  effectmil  cure.  The  juice 
of  the  leaves  Is  a powerful  depilatory,  de- 
stroying hair  wherever  applied  without 
pain.  The  wood  Is  light ; that  of  II.  guia- 
nensis  takes  Are  so  readily  from  a flint  and 
steel,  that  it  Is  used  as  amadou.  [B.  C.j 

HERNANT  SEEDS.  The  commercial  ‘ 
name  for  the  seeds  of  Heniandia  ovigera, 
used  for  dyeing. 

HERNIARIA.  A genus  of  IHecebractO}, 
found  in  barren  places  In  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They 
are  small  annuals  or  undershrubs  with 
oval,  oblong,  or  linear  leaves,  and  small 
scarlous  stipules.  The  minute  flowers.  In 
lateral  clusters  generally  arranged  In  an  . 
Interrupted  leafy  spike,  have  a five-parted  | 
calyx,  five  petals  reduced  to  mere  threads, 
five  stamens,  two  stigmas,  and  a membra- 
nous utricular  fruit.  H.  glabra  is  a native 
of  Britain,  and  not  unfrequent  In  thesouth- 
western  counties.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HERNIOLE.  (Fr.)  Hemiaria  glabra. 

HERON’S  BILL.  Erodium. 

HERPE8T18.  A genus  of  Scrophutaria- 
cece,  allied  to  Gratiola,  and  having,  like 
that  genus,  didynamons  stamens,  with 
two-cellcd  anthers,  and  a capsule  opening 
septlcldally  in  two  entire  or  bifid  valves. 
It  is,  however,  readily  known  by  the  calyx 
consisting  of  five  distinct  very  unequal 
sepals,  the  lowest  outer  one  always  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  the  two  Inner- 
most often  very  narrow.  The<c  arc  above 
forty  species  known,  natives  of  various 
parts  of  America,  Africa,  Australia,  or 
southern  Asia.  They  are  all  herbs,  jnnstly 
procumbent  or  pi\)Strate,  more  rarely 
erect,  with  rather  small  flowers  usually 
yellow  or  iwle  blue.  The  most  common 
are,  II.  Mcmnieria,  a small  creeping  gla- 
brous plant,  with  rather  thick  entire 
leaves,  and  a pale  blue  or  nearly  white 
flower,  very  abundant  In  almost  all  hot 
countries  In  moist  situations ; and  II. 
chanuedrgoides,  a much-branched  spread- 
ing species  with  ovate  toothed  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  common  In  the  mountainous 
districts  of  America  from  South  Brazil  to 
Mexico. 

HERRERIA.  A genus  of  lAUacets  of 
doubtful  afnnlty,  having  the  habit  of  the 
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I yitpnra/jere,  but  In  structure  resemhlinirtlie 
Anth^rice(^.  They  are  undershrubs  found 
m Brazil  and  Chill,  with  tul>erou8  root- 
I stock,  cllrabliiff  stems,  whorlcd-fasclcled 
I lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  small 
scented  flowers  In  many-flowered  axillary 
racemes.  The  perianth  Is  herbaceous,  six- 
parted,  persistent:  the  stamens  six  ; the 
capsule  membranaceous,  three-winged, and 
j three-celled.  [J.  T.  8.]  j 

I HER.SCHELIA  enlestU  Is  the  name  of  a , 
I terrestrial  orchid  of  South  Africa,  with  a ' 
stem  a foot  high,  bearing  at  the  base  a | 
; number  of  narrow  grassy  leaves,  and  end-  i 
j ing  In  a raceme  of  pretty  flowers  an  Inch  ! 

across  and  of  an  Intense  sky-blue  colour 
1 —therefore  most  appropriately  named  by 
' Dr.  Bindley  In  honour  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  the  celebrated  astronomer.  The 
upper  sepal  is  helmet-shaped,  spurred  near 
the  base,  larger  than  the  lower  ones,  and 
hiding  the  petals.  The  l>oak  Is  trilobed, 
and  between  It  and  the  anthers  is  a curious 
forked  linear  appendage.  [A.  A.  B.J  j 

HESPER.ANTIIA.  A genns  of  Cape 
TrUlnee<n  closely  allied  to  Iria,  the  species 
remarkable  for  expanding  their  sweet- 
scented  flowers  In  the  evening— whence 
the  name.  They  are  bulb-tuberous  plants 
with  sword-shaped  leaves ; and  the  flowers, 
which  grow  In  loose  spikes,  have  a long- 
tubed  hypocraterlform  perianth  with  six 
e<iiml  spreading  limb-segments,  three  sta- 
mens Inserted  In  the  perianth  tube,  and 
three  stigmas,  which  are  elongate  narrow- 
linear  and  condupllcate.  The  flowers  are  i 
mostly  white,  sometimes  stained  outside  | 
with  some  dark  colour.  [T.  M.] 

HESPERIDE.15.  A name  given  by  Lln- 
nmus  to  a natural  order  comprising  the 
genera  Cifri(s,.,Sti/r(ig, and  Garrinin.  It  has 
sometimes  lieen  applied  to  the  orange 
family.  Endllcher  gives  the  name  Hfs-  j 
periilts  to  one  of  Ills  classes  embracing  the  j 
orders //Hmirmc<vr,  Otacine(e,Aurantiacerr,  j 
3/e/mretr.  and  CedrcUiccce.  It  is  thus  de-  '• 
lined  Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  | 
cxstipulatc  usually  compound  leaves.  Ca-  : 
lyx  free.  Imbricate  In  asstlvation;  corolla 
with  petals  equal  In  number  to  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  valvate  or  convolute  In 
a?stlvatlon  ; stamens  twice  or  four  times 
the  number  of  the  petals,  free,  monadcl- 
phous  or  polyadelphous : carpels  numerous, 
united  into  a one  or  many-celled  ovary; 
ovules  solitary  or  many,  usually  anatropal ; 
embyro  very  often  exalbuminous : coty- 
ledons mostly  fleshy.  [J.  n.  B.] 

HERPERIDIUM.  A many-celled  superior  j 
Indchisccnt  fruit,  pulpy  within,  and  co- 
vered by  a separable  rind ; as  the  orange. 

HESPERI.S.  The  Rocket,  a genus  of  ; 
Cruei/er(T,  lielonglng  to  the  section  having  | 
the  radicle  of  the  seed  bent  over  the  back  | 
of  one  of  the  flat  cotyledons.  It  1s  dis- 
tinguished from  ilateolmia  by  the  blunt  j 
not  sharp-pointed  lobes  of  the  stigma  at 
theendof  the  long  cylindrical  pod.  They  are  I 
I biennial  or  annual  (rarely  perennial)  herbs 
‘ with  somewhat  the  habit  of  the  stock,  but ' 


usually  with  less  stellate  pubescence.  The 
flowers  are  large,  purple,  lilac,  white,  or 
dirty  yellow ; In  some  of  the  species  sweet- 
scented  In  the  evening,  whence  the  generic 
name.  The  common  garden  Rocket,  or  \ 
Dame’s  Violet,  is  H.  matronalis,  a native 
of  Europe,  but  probably  not  Indigenous  to  I 
Britain ; many  varieties  exist  In  cultivation,  i 
with  white,  punile,  variegated,  or  double  i 
I flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

I HESPEROMEI.es.  The  name  of  a few 
; shrubs  or  trees  of  considerable  size  be- 
i longing  to  the  Pomacerr,  and  found  at 
I elevations  of  eight  to  thirteen  thousand 
\ feet  on  the  Andes  of  Pern  and  New  Gre-  , 

I nada.  Tliey  have  alternate  stalked  corla-  ; 
ceous  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  white 
or  pink  flowers  much  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn  in  size  and  disposition.  From 
this  genus  they  chiefly  differ  In  the  ovaries, 

' five  In  number,  having  each  but  one  In- 
stead of  two  ovules.  The  fruits  are  also 
like  those  of  the  hawthorn.  H.  laniiginoM 
grows  to  a large  tree  In  New  Grenada ; Mr. 
Purdle  remarks  that  it  forms  (he  entire 
forest,  beginning  at  ten  thousand  and 
i reaching  to  fourteen  thousand  feet,  or 
near  the  perpetual  snow  limit.  Heepero- 
mtles  signifies  Western  Apple.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HESPEROSCORDON.  A genus  of  Li- 
lincrie,  differing  from  Brnditvn  by  having 
all  the  six  stamens  anther-licarlng,and  the 
' ovary  sessile.  They  are  herbs  found  in 
; western  North  America,  having  much  the 
habit  of  some  species  of  AlUiiin,  and  with 
I large  white  or  bluish  flowers,  [J.  T.  S.] 
j IIE.RREA.  A small  genus  of  Amarpllula- 
I cw,  clianicterlsed  by  having  a bifid  spathe, 
a short-tnbed  regular-limlied  perianth, 
equal  subulate  flianients  becoming  reflex- 
cd  and  hearing  short  anthers,  a filiform 
style,  and  a trifld  fimbriated  stigma.  It 
j Is  represented  by  the  AmarptlU  stellaris  of 
I Jacquln.  The  name  Ilesmi  has  also  been 
i given  to  the  genus  Carpotpsa.  [T.  M.] 

i HET/ERIA.  A small  Australian  marsh 
: plant,  belonging  to  the  Philydrneetr,  and 
differing  from  Philydrum  by  Its  kldtiey- 
t sha|>ed  anther  lobes,  its  central  placenta 
ultimately  detached  from  the  three  valves 
of  the  capsule,  and  by  Its  smooth  seeds.  | 
II.  pygnurn  Is  a small  rush-llke  plant  with  | 
a spike  of  flowers  of  a yellow  colour  and  j 
Invested  by  bracts.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

HETERANTIIER.V.  A genua  of  Ponfcdc- 
racc<T,  consisting  of  small  aquatic  herbs 
with  roundish  long-stalked  or  linear  leaves, 
and  one  or  two  small  white  or  blue  flowers 
I produced  from  a ei>athe  In  the  axil  of  a 1 
sheathing  leaf-stalk.  The  perianth  Is  sal-  | 
ver-shaped,  with  a long  slender  tube  and  I 
; a spreading  sii-lobed  limb.  H.  reni/nrmif,  : 
i the  Mud  Plantain,  with  roundish  kidney-  ! 

I shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Is  not  no-  i 
fre<iucnt  by  the  muddy  banks  of  streams  I 
In  the  Southern  United  States.  [J.  T.  8.]  . 

HETEROCARYUM.  A genus  of  Horn-  I 
I ginacerr,  natives  of  temperate  Asia,  resem- 
bling Omphalodt*,  but  having  the  calyx  i 
'segments  caducous,  the  column  of  styles 
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adherlnn  to  the  nuts  as  far  as  their  middle,  ' 
and  the  peduncles  thickened.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HETEROCEPH.\LOi;S.  Bearini?  In  the 
same  individual,  heads  of  entirely  male 
flowers,  and  others  entirely  female. 

HETEnOCH.«NrA.  A genus  of  bell- 
worts,  having  the  tube  of  the  calyx  oh- 
conlcal,  deeply  flve-clcft,  with  the  lobes 
ciliated  ; seed-vessel  three-celled,  opening 
flrst  by  three  valves  at  the  summit,  subse- 
quently by  rupture  of  other  parts.  The 
genus  was  founded  by  De  Candolle,  to  in- 
clude the  Mascaren  plant  formerly  called 
Waklenbergin  ensifoUa.  [G.  D-l 

HETEROCODON.  An  annual  from  the 
Oregon  territory  in  North  America,  dis- 
tinguished as  a genus  of  Campatmlacere 
by  Nuttall,  on  account  of  the  lower  flowers 
having  no  corolla;  but  it  is  probably  only 
a form  or  variety  of  Speciilaria  per/nliata. 

HETERODON.  A genus  of  brunlads, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  ten 
teeth,  live  of  which  are  short  and  blunt, 
and  five  elongated.  The  only  species  1s  a 
shrub,  a native  of  the  Cape,  having  semi- 
cylindrical  leaves,  which  are  hairy,  ending 
In  awn-like  points.  [G.  D.] 

HETEROGAMOCS.  When  in  a capltu- 
lum  the  florets  of  the  my  are  either  neuter 
or  female,  and  those  of  the  disk  male. 

HETEROIDEOtJS.  Dlversilled  In  form. 

HETEROL.BNA.  A subdivision  of  Pi- 
melea  in  which  the  capltula  are  terminal, 
and  the  Involucre  formed  of  four  rarely 
flve  to  eight  le.aves,  and  these  leaves  are 
unlike  the  foliage  of  the  branches,  differ- 
ing In  magnitude  or  in  form  and  texture, 
often  coloured.  They  are  shrubby  plants 
of  New  Holland  and  Tasmania,  with  oppo- 
site leaves.  There  are  thirty-eight  species 
of  Piinelea  In  this  subdivision.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HETEROLEPIS.  A small  genus  of  Cof»- 
posita,  nearly  related  to  (laznnia,  .and  found 
in  South  Africa.  The  species  differ  from 
this  and  their  other  allies,  in  having  the 
hairs  of  the  pappus  (which  are  of  unequal 
length  and  ciliated)  in  two  or  three  series. 
All  are  branching  bushes,  with  rosemary- 
like  leaves,  and  handsome  flower-heads 
with  the  florets  all  yellow.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HETEROMORPHA.  A genus  of  um- 
belllfers,  distinguished  from  its  congeners 
by  its  peculiar  fruit,  which  Is  apparently 
flve-wlnged  owing  to  the  different  aspect 
of  its  two  halves,  the  outer  being  provided 
with  two  wing-like  ridges,  the  inner  with 
three.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  [G.  D.] 

HETERONEME.E.  A name  applied  to 
the  higher  cryptogams  by  Fries  to  express 
the  fact  of  the  more  complicated  germina- 
tion than  In  the  lower  cryptogams.  The 
production  of  the  pseudocotyledons  in 
ferns  appears  to  be  what  he  had  more 
especially  in  view.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
jected that  In  Puecinia  and  some  other 
fungi  there  is  a decided  prothallus  preced- 
I Itig  the  formation  of  true  fruit.  [JI.  J.  B.j 


HETERONETJRON.  Pacitoptens. 

HETEROPAPPUS.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  a few  Cmtipositm  of  North  China  i 
and  Japan,  with  flower-heads  like  Aster.  < 
They  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
genusCALiMKRis  : which  see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HETEROPHRAGMA.  A genua  of  Big- 
■ •novincccp,  containing  a single  species  from 
] India.  It  Is  a large  tree  with  opposite  or 
' temate  Imparl-plnnate  leaves,  and  whitish 
; flowers  In  dense  terminal  downy  panicles.  ■ 
1 The  calyx  la  campanulate  and  thrce-lobed  ; 

I the  corolla  equally  flve-parted,  with  the 
! margins  of  the  divisions  waved  ; there  are 
I four  fertile  stamens;  the  ovary  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a purple  disk,  and  surmounted 
by  a simple  style  and  a two-cleft  stigma; 
the  capsule  Is  long  and  pointed;  and  the  I 
seeds  have  a broad  wing.  [W.  C.j  I 

HETEROPOGON.  A genus  of  grasses  , 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Andrupogimeir,  now  j 
Included  In  Avdropugon.  They  are  mostly  1 
natives  of  Mexico.  [D.  M.j 

HETEROPSIS.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
plants,  of  the  family  AraceiB,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  Is  different  from  that  of  most  of 
its  congeners.  The  stem  is  woody  and 
branching,  with  lance-shaped  leaves;  the 
spathe  hooded,  deciduous ; spadix  blunt, 
covered  with  male  and  female  flowers,  lu- 
tennlxed  ; the  anthers  are  two-celled  and 
gaping ; ovaries  two-celled,  with  two  ovules 
in  each  cell.  [M.T.  M.] 

HETEROPTERIS.  A genus  of  American 
climbing  shnibs,  with  yellow  or  bluish 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  ilalpighiaceir. 
Several  are  cultivated  as  evergreen  stove 
climbing  plants  ; their  flowers  have  a calyx 
with  eight  glands;  stamens  all  fertile; 
styles  three;  fruit  with  a wing  thickened 
on  the  lower  margin.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HETEROS.  In  Greek  compounds  = va- 
riable, or  various. 

HETEROSTEMMA.  A small  genus  of 
Asclepiadaeere,  natives  of  India  and  the  Mo- 
luccas. They  are  glabrous  twining  shrubs, 
with  opposite  membranaceous  leaves, 
and  flowers  In  few-flowered  Interpctiolar 
umbels.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  ovate 
sepals  ; the  corolla  is  rotate  and  flve-parted, 
with  spreading  lobes.  The  flve-leaved  st.a- 
mlnal  crown  Is  very  variable,  differing  In 
each  species.  The  follicles  are  smooth 
and  divaricate,  and  contain  about  twenty 
comose  seeds.  [W.  C.] 

HETEROTOMA.  The  name  of  a Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a genus  of 
LobeliacetB.  It  has  a two-lipped  calyx  ; a 
tubular  corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  irre- 
gularly dilated  at  the  base  Into  a spur-like 
form ; anthers  cohering,  the  two  lower 
ones  hairy ; ovary  with  two  compartraenls  ; 
stigma  two-lobed.  The  flowers  are  large, 
purple,  arranged  In  ncemes.  /{.  loMioiiles 
Is  the  Bird-plant  of  Mexico.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HETEROTROPA.  The  name  applied  to 
a genus  of  AnstolorAiuce®,  represented  by 
a Japanese  herb,  with  a coloured  pitcher- 
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-Imiipil  perianth  contracted  at  the  throat, 
wliere  it  is  provided  with  a piicated  ring 
or  ‘corona.’  The  anthers  are  tweive  in 
luiniher,  arranged  in  two  rows  : the  outer,  : 
on  triangular  fllainents,  open  inwardly, 
and  are  partially  united  together ; the  inner 
■lies  arc  sessile,  open  outwardly,  and  liave  j 
their  connective  prolonged  into  a lance-  | 
sliaped  jKdnt.  The  plant  has  the  api>ear- 
aiice  of  Aitamim,  from  which  genus  tlie  ' 
ahove  characters  amply  dlstinguii^  it.  Its 
leaves  are  heart-shaiicd,  marlt^  wM  white  | 
sia)ls.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HETEROTUOPAL.  Lying  parallel  with  ' 
till-  lillum.  A term  applied  only  to  the 
emhryo. 

n^TRE.  (Fr.)  Fagtu  fylvatica. 

HErCHER.L  A genus  of  perennial 
herhaceous  plants  of  elegant  aan'arance, 
natives  of  North  America  and  SWeria,  and 
included  In  the  Snxi/rngaeftr.  The  petals 
are  five.  Inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  of  a linear  form  and 
slightly  uneijual ; stamens  live.  Inserted 
with  tile  petals  ; ovary  one-celled,  with  two 
parietal  placentte  ; styles  elongated,  diver- 
gent; fruit  bursting  lietween  the  styles. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  which 
rise  from  a number  of  lobed  toothed 
leaves.  Several  of  the  species  are  grown 
in  English  gardens.  The  root  of  //.  amen-  ] 
cann  is  so  astringent  that  it  Is  called  Alum 
root.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HEWARDIA.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns, agreeing  with  Adiantiim  In  all 
tlie  essential  points  of  fructiflcatlon,  but 
distinguished  from  It  by  having  the  veins 
reticulated.  They  have  linear  continuous 
sorl,  aA.in  Adiantnm  n’lisoni  and  Its  allies, 
and  are  pinnate,  blpinnate,  or  pedately  tri- 
pinnate  plants  of  South  America.  It  is 
named  after  Mr.  R,  Reward,  an  amateurpte- 
rldologlst,  and  one  of  the  contributors  to 
this  work.  The  name  has  also  been  given 
to  a melanthaccous  stemless  herb  from 
Tasmania,  having  ensiform  distichous 
leaves,  and  star-shaped  purple  flower.s, 
and  the  habit  of  an  Iris  or  Sieyrinckium  ; 
but  for  this  the  name  of  leophysin  has  been 
suggested,  [T.  M.] 

HEXA.  In  Oreck  compounds  = six. 
Tliiis;  Jfexalepidous,  consisting  of  six 
scales  : Hexapterous,  having  six  wings  or 
membranous  exiianaions : Hexapyrmoun, 
having  six  stones  ; ffKeapcmiaid,  consisting 
of  six  coloured  part.s,  like  petals;  Jlexa- 
rinoiie,  having  six  stamens. 

REXACENTRIS.  A small  genus  of  Acnn- 
7irtce(F,contalnlng  three  sjiecies  from  India. 
They  are  climbing  shrubs  with  dentate 
leaves,  and  purple  or  yellow  flowers  in  ax- 
illary and  terminal  many-flowered  racemes. 
The  small  calyx  is  umaiually  toothed,  and 
Is  surrounded  by  two  small  bracts.  The 
corolla  has  a short  tube  and  an  oblique  flve- 
clcft  limb.  The  four  dldynamous  stamens 
liave  erect  two-celled  anthers,  which,  in  the 
shorter  pair,  have  both  cells  spurred,  and 
the  longer  pair  have  a spur  on  one  only. 

A short  subulate  sterile  fifth  stamen  is 


present.  The  stigma  is  bifurcate.  IT.  my- 
surevsi*  is  very  ornamental.  [TV.  C.J 

HEXADE.SMIA.  A few  eplphyml  or- 
chids of  Ceniml  America,  differing  from 
Epidendrum  in  having  six  Instead  of  four 
pollen-m.asses ; whence  the  generic  name. 
They  are  tufted  plants  a few  Inches  high, 
with  narrow  oblong  pseudobulits,  a few 
short  grassy  leaves,  and  a nunilter  of  in- 
conspicuous green  or  white  flowers  in  a 
terminal  raceme.  [A.  A.  B.]  j 

HEXAGONIA.  A fine  genus  of  pore- 
bearing  Fungi,  distinguished  by  its  large 
angular  pores,  which  resemble  the  ceils 
of  a honeycomb.  Most  of  the  si>ecles  are  i 
hard  and  woody,  but  one  or  two  arc  thin  ' 
and  flexible  as  paper.  They  are,  with  hut 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Inhabitants  of  tro-  i 
plcal  countries.  We  have  no  species  in  j 
tireat  Britain,  but  II.  aerieea  la  found  in  ! 
the  forests  above  Canada.  One  or  two 
s|iecies  arc  found  on  gum  trees  In  Ans-  ; 
tralia.  in  some  Indian  species  the  pores  , 
are  one-sixth  of  an  inch  across.  [M.  J.  B.3 

HEXALOBUS.  A genus  of  anonaceous 
shrubs,  inhabiting  Senegal  and  Madagas- 
car. They  have  a slx-<'left  corolla,  with 
the  spreading  segments  In  two  rows;  nu- 
merous clult-shaped  stamens,  attached  to 
the  sides  of  a convex  receptacle;  and  nume- 
rous ovaries  with  sessile  stigmas ; fruit 
of  several  few-seeded  berries,  [M.  T.  M.] 

HETNEA.  A genus  of  Indian  trees  be- 
longing to  the  ileliacete,  among  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  tula-  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  stamens,  which  is 
deeply  five-cleft,  the  segments  being  also 
cleft ; the  anthers  are  ten,  sharply  iiointed ; 
ovary  two-celled.  Imbedded  in  a fleshy 
disk,  and  ripening  Into  a somewhat  flesliy 
capsular  fruit,  which  Is  one-celled  by  abor- 
tion and  single-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HIAN8.  Gaping;  opening  by  a long  nar- 
row Assure  cut  across  the  shorter  axis. 

HIBBERTIA.  A genus  of  Dillertiaeete 
confined  to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  com- 
prising about  fifty  species.  They  usually 
form  little  beath-llke  tufted  shrubs,  or  their 
slender  stems  trail  along  the  ground,  liut 
occasionally  they  grow  several  feet  in 
length  and  climb  upon  other  shrubs.  Their 
flowers  are  yellow,  borne  at  the  ends  of  the 
brandies,  and  generally  give  out  a very  un- 
pleasant odour ; they  have  five  thick  lea- 
thery permanent  sepals,  and  flve  thin  fuga- 
ceous  petals ; the  stamens  are  very  nume- 
rous, entirely  free  <ir  united  at  their  bases 
into  several  bundles;  and  the  one-celled 
ovaries,  two  to  flve  in  number,  are  termi- 
nated by  a diverging  style.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  cari>els  splitting  open 
down  the  Inner  edge,  and  containing  one 
or  several  roundish  shining  seeds,  each 
partly  surrounded  by  an  aril. 

II.  deninia,  a climbing  species,  la  one  of 
the  most  showy,  and  grows  six  orelght  feet 
high.  H.  groamlarur/oUa  Is  another  of  the 
climbing  kinds,  having  leaves  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the  common  gooseberry 
bush.  Its  trailing  stems  tinged  with  red,  and  ' 
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Its  flowers  produced  in  (treat  abundance  at 
the  ends  of  little  side  branches.  S.  volttbi- 
lus,  the  larttest  species  of  the  genus,  has  a 
stilT  climliing  stem,  and  pale  yellow  flowers 
two  Inches  across,  but  most  disagreeably 
scented.  [A.  8.] 

HIBERNACULUM.  The  poetical  name 
of  a bud  or  bulb. 

HIBERNAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  winter. 

HIBI.8CUS.  The  Rose-mallow  family, 
a very  large  genus  of  Malvaceie,  character- 
ized by  their  large  showy  flowers  being 
borne  singly  upon  stalks  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches ; by  having  an  outer  caly.v 
or  involucel  composed  of  numerous  leaves, 
and  an  Inner  or  true  calyx  cut  Into  flve  divi- 
sions at  the  top,  which  does  not  fall  away 
after  flowering  ;by  having  flve  petals  broad 
at  top  and  narrow  towards  the  base,  where 
they  unite  with  the  tube  of  the  stamens; 
and  by  the  latter  forming  a sheath  round 
the  flve  branched  style,  and  emitting  flla- 
ments  bearing  kidney-shaped  anthers 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 
The  fruit  Is  flve-cellcd,  with  numerous 
seeds.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  tro- 
pical, but  a few  are  found  In  temperate 
regions,  and  one,  B.  Trionum,  occurs  in 
the  South  of  Europe  and  also  in  New  Zea- 
land. Most  of  them  are  shrubs,  but  a few 
form  moderately  high  trees.  All  possess 
the  mucilaginous  properties  common  to 
the  order,  and  several  are  eaten  as  pot- 
herbs, while  their  inner  bark  yields  more 
or  less  flbre. 

B.  cannabinm  has  a prickly  stem,  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  deeply-parted  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  hemp.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  with  a dark  punvlc 
blotch  at  the  bottom  of  each  petal.  This  Is 
a n.ative  of  the  East  Indies,  where  It  is  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  the  flbre  contained  In 
Its  stems,  the  seeds  being  sown  thickly  so 
as  to  Induce  the  plants  to  grow  up  ball, 
straight,  and  unbrunched.  The  flbre,  like 
that  of  other  malvaceougplants,  bears  more 
resemblance  to  jute  than  to  hemp,  though 
It  is  sometimes  called  Indian  Hemp.  It 
conies  to  this  country  in  small  quantities, 
and  is  sometimes  called  Bastard  J ute.  In 
Western  India  theplant  is  called  Ambaree, 
and  Its  leaves  are  eaten  as  a pot-herb,  and 
an  oil  is  extracted  from  Its  seeds. 

B.  Rosa  sinensis,  a well-known  ornament 
of  our  hothouses,  is  a native  of  India, 
China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  a tree 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high ; and  h.vs  very 
variable  Bowers— double,  single,  red,  dark 
purple,  yellow,  white,  or  variegated,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  variety.  These 
flowers  contain  a quantity  of  astringent 
juice,  and  when  bruised  rapidly  turn  black 
or  deep  purple : they  are  used  by  the 
I Chinese  ladles  for  dyeing  their  hair  and 
eyebrows,  and  In  Java  for  blacking  shoes, 
I wlience  the  plant  is  frequently  called  the 
; Shoe-black  Plant. 

H.  suriaeus,  commonly  called  Althrra/ru- 
tear,  is  a hardy  deciduous  shrub,  with  large 
; showy  flowers,  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion in  the  autumn  months.  [A.  S.j 


HI  BISC0S,  BASTARD.  Achania  ilalva- 
viscus, 

HICKORY.  Cariia. 

HIDDEN-VEINED.  Having  the  veins 
so  buried  in  the  parenchyma,  tliat  they 
are  not  visible  upon  external  Inspection. 

HIERACIDM.  A large  and  exceedingly 
difflcult  genus  of  clchoraceous  plants, 
mostly  with  yellow  flowers,  inhabiting  the 
temperate  countries  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere,  and  distinguished  among  allied 
genera  by  having  a brown  brittle  pappus 
and  no  beak  to  the  fruit.  From  twenty  to  1 
thirty  species  are  Indigenous  to  Britain,  j 
growing  in  hedges,  woods, and  mountalna 
One  of  the  best  known  and  most  attractive 
of  these  is  B.  Piloselta,  common  on  heaths 
and  in  dry  pastures,  a dwarf  pl.mt  with 
creeping  leafy  scions,  elliptical  leaves 
clothed  above  with  scattered  long  Imirs, 
and  bearing  on  leafless  stalks  a single 
brilliant  light  yellow  flower.  Other  com- 
mon species  are  B.  sylvcUieitm  and  //. 
umbellatum,  tall  weeds  with  leafy  stems 
and  uninteresting  yellow  flowers.  Several 
others  are  more  or  less  frequent,  but  can 
only  be  discriminated  by  the  application  of 
much  patient  care.  B . anrantiacum,  called 
Crim-the-colllcrfrom  the  black  hairs  which 
clothe  the  flower-stalk  and  Involucre,  Is 
an  ornamental  plant  with  orange-coloured 
flowers,  often  cultivated  in  flower  gardens. 
The  systematic  name  Bieracium,  the 
English  Hawkweed,  the  French  Eperviire, 
and  the  Clernian  Babiebtskraut,  all  have 
reference  to  an  ancient  belief  that  birds 
of  prey  made  use  of  the  juice  of  these  plants 
to  strengthen  their  vision.  [C.  A.  J.]  i 

HIEROCHLOA.  A genus  of  grasses  be-  ; 
longing  to  the  Phalaridecs,  and  consisting  i 
of  several  species  spread  over  the  colder 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  They  have 
loose  spreading  nr  narrow  crowded  pani- 
cles; three-flowered  splkelets,  the  two  lower 
flowers  tieliig  males  with  three  stamens, 
and  the  upper  one  smaller  with  two  sta- 
mens and  hermaphrodite  ; the  glumes  are 
scarious,  boat-shaped,  and  pointed.  One 
native  species,  B,  borealis,  found  near 
Thurso,  occurs  in  mountain  pastures  in 
Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
also  in  New  Zealand.  ThenameHieroc/ilon, 
sometimes  written  Bierochlob  — whence 
Holy-grass— refers  to  the  practice,  adopted 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  of  strewing  it 
before  the  doors  of  churches  on  festival 
day  s.  [T.  M.j 

HIGGINSIA.  A genus  of  small  Peruvian  ^ 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Cinchonacew.  : 
The  parts  of  the  flower  are  arranged  in  ; 
fours ; the  corolla  is  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
with  a short  tube,  concealing  the  stamens  | 
within  it;  the  ovary  has  two  compart- 
ments ; the  ovules  are  numerous,  the  style  I 
short,  and  the  stigma  cleft  and  projecting.  | 
The  fruit  is  herry-llke,  and  two-celled.  i 
See  Campylobotbvs.  [M.  T.  M.j 

HIG-TAPER.  Verbaseum  Thapsus.  The  ! 
name  is,  according  to  Dr.  Prior,  often  in-  ; 
correctly  spelt  High-taper.  i 
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niflHWATER  SHRUB.  An  American 
name  for  Iia. 

HILIFER.  Bearing  a biium  upon  ita 
surface. 

HILLIA.  The  memory  of  Sir  John 
nil!,  a writer  on  various  branches  of 
botany,  is  held  in  little  respect  in  this 
country,  owing  to  some  unseemly  disputes 
with  some  of  his  contemporaries  and  with 
the  Royal  Society ; nevertheless  a genus 
of  plants  has  been  named  in  his  honour, 
consisting  of  small  tropical  American 
shrubs  reported  to  grow  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  belonging  to  the  Cinehonacea. 
They  have  somewhat  fleshy  leaves ; an 
Involucre  of  three  or  four  bracts  outside 
the  calyx,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  to  four  narrow  segments;  a 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  a long  tube, 
distended  at  the  throat,  and  concealing 
four  to  six  sessile  anthers;  a thread-like 
style,  and  thick  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a 
long  pod-Ilke  two-celled  two-valved  cap- 
sule, with  numerous  seeds  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a loose  Integument  prolonged 
at  one  end  into  a long  brush-like  appen- 
dage. [M.  T.  M.] 

HILUM.  The  scar  produced  by  the 
separation  of  a seed  from  Its  placenta. 
Also  used  to  Indicate  any  point  of  attach- 
ment ; and  the  apertures  In  the  extlne  of 
pollen  grains. 

HI.MANTHALIA.  A genus  of  ollve- 
sptred  Alg(v,  remarkable  for  the  large 
immensely  elongated  forked  receptacles, 
and  the  little  cupshaped  frond  which 
scarcely  exceeds  an  Inch  In  diameter.  The 
plant  is  common  on  some  parts  of  our 
coast,  though  rather  local.  The  fronds 
when  young  sometimes  become  detached 
and  form  little  bladders  which  make  a 
loud  report  when  trod  upon.  The  only 
species,  H.  lorea.  Is  known  by  the  name  of 
Rea  thongs  from  the  strapllke  appearance 
of  the  receptacles.  The  plant  is  blenni.al, 
the  receptacle  not  being  produced  till  the 
second  year.  It  extends  southward  as  far 
as  Spain,  but  prefers  rather  cold  waters. 
It  is  very  rare,  if  found  at  all,  on  the  coast 
of  America.  [M.  J.  B.] 

H l.M.\TANTHr8.  A Brazilian  tree,  con- 
stituting a genus  of  Cinehonacea".  Its 
flowers  are  arranged  in  spikes  which  are 
covered  by  a large spathe-likebract, falling 
off  before  the  flowers  expand.  The  parts 
of  the  flower  are  arranged  in  fives ; the 
corolla  Is  very  long  and  funnel-shaped, 
concenllng  within  It  the  stamens;  the 
style  Is  somewhat  club-shaped;  and  the 
ovary  has  two  compartments.  The  fruit  is 
unknown.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HIMERANTH0S.  A genuBof  Solanacctr. 
The  flowers  are  placed  singly  on  long 
st-alks,  and  have  a bell-shaped  corolla,  to 
the  base  of  which.  Internally,  the  stamens 
with  strap-shaped  fllaments  are  attached. 
The  ovary  is  twpcelled,  the  fruit  fleshy, 
many-seeded,  supported  by  the  persistent 
I calyx.  It  Is  found  in  Uruguay;  and  It  is 
! singular  that  a plant  so  nearly  allied  to 


the  true  mandrake  should  be  supposed  by  ' 

. the  natives  of  that  tmuntry  to  possess  the 
same  power  of  exciting  the  passions  as 
1 was  attributed  to  the  mandrake,  in  Greece 
j &c.,  by  the  ancients,  and  even  by  medimval 
] writers.  [M.  T.  M.I 

' HINA.  The  Pacific  Island  name  for  a 
Gourd. 

! HINAU,  or  HINO.  Ela’ocarpiie  Ilinau, 

• the  bark  of  whicli  is  used  for  dyeing  in 
New  Zealand. 

[ HIND  A.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Wild 
Date,  Plicenix  sylvestris. 

HINDBERRY.  Jlubiia  fdtrus. 

HINDHEAL.  Chenopodium  Botrys. 

HINDSIA.  A genus  of  clnchonaceouB 
shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil.  The  flowers 
have  a calyx  with  unequal  linear  segments, 

] sometimes  dilated  In  a leaf-llke  manner;  a 
; funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a long  tut>e, 
somewhat  dilated  at  the  upper  part;  an- 
thers on  very  short  stalks  at  the  top  of  the 
! tutie  of  the  corolla ; and  a style  divided 
j at  its  upper  part  Into  two  long  linear  cora- 
I pressed  hairy  branches.  The  capsule 
bursts  by  two  valves,  and  contains  nu- 
merous seeds.  II.  violacea  Is  a stove  plant 
of  great  beauty,  with  large  deep  blue 
flowera  [M.  T.  M.] 

HIN6.  The  Indian  namefor  Asafoetlda. 

I HINOID.  Wlien  veins  proceed  entirely 
from  the  midrib  of  a leaf,  and  are  parallel 
and  undivided  ; as  In  ginger-worts. 

HIP-TREE.  Rota  canina,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  called  Hips. 

HIPWORT.  Cotyledon  Umbilictia.  j 

I HIPPEASTRCM.  The  Knighfs  Star  | 
Lily,  a genus  of  Amaryllidacerv,  consisting  I 
of  South  American  and  West  Indian  bulbs,  J 
remarkable  for  their  showy  flowers,  and 
comprising  most  of  the  iilants  cultivated 
in  hothouses  under  the  name  nt  Amaryllis, 
these  being  for  the  most  part  hybrlds,whlch 
are  very  freely  produced  in  the  genus.  The 
leaves,  which  are  vernal,  are  blfarlous,  and  ! 

I precede  or  accompany  the  flowers ; the  , 
latter  usually  grow  several  together  at  the  j 
top  of  a hollow  scape,  and  are  large  and  In 
most  cases  very  handsome,  the  somewhat  I 
funnel-shaped  decllnate  perianth  having  , 
, an  abbreviated  and  narrow-mouthed  tube 
with  the  faucial  membrane  deficient  on  the 
I lower  side  ; and  a very  irregular  limb,  the  I 
, upper  sepaline  being  wider,  and  the  lower 
I peiallnc  narrower  than  the  other  seg- 
ments. Thefllaments  are  decllnate,  curved, 
unequal,  and  unequally  In.serted  into  the 
throat ; and  the  style  is  thrce-Iobed  or 
three-cleft.  The  flowers  of  some  of  the 
species,  as  aulictm,  equestre, and  regium,  are 
crimson , scarlet,  or  orange-red,  with  a green 
star;  of  vittalnm  white  striped  with  red  ; 
and  ot  retieulatum  purplish-red,  bcautlfullj- 
veined  with  deeper  red,  and  with  a white 
central  star.  [X.  M.] 

HIPPIA.  a genus  of  South  African 
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Cotnposito’,  roiislstlng  of  slender  lierbs  or 
small  branching  shrubs,  with  leaves  and 
(lower-heads  something  like  chamomile. 
The  leaves  are  pinnatifld:  the  flowers  are 
minute  yellow  rayless,  disposed  in  corymbs 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  Arteminin,  to  which  the  genus  is 
allied.  The  outer  florets  have  (listils  only, 
the  inner  stamens ; and  the  orbicular  com- 
pressed achenes  have  slightly  winged  mar- 
gins, and  no  pappus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HIPPOBROMCS  alatue,  the  only  re- 
presentative of  a genus  of  Sapindactee,  is 
a South  African  tree  of  considerable  sire, 
with  alternate  mieoually-piunate  leaves, 

' bearing  In  their  anils  short  velvety  clus- 
ters of  small  reddish  flowers.  The  leaves 
I are  made  up  of  four  to  six  pairs  of  unequal- 
sided  serrate  leaflets;  and  the  Mowers  are 
' unisexual,  the  sterile  with  live  seiials,  live 
petals, and  eight  stamens,  the  fertile  with 
a like  calyx  and  corolla,  and  a few  barren 
stamens  surrounding  a three-celled  ovary 
i tipped  with  a short  style.  The  genus 
i differs  fnim  Sapindxis,  In  the  petals  being 
destitute  of  a scale  or  tuft  of  hairs  on  their 
inner  surface,  as  well  as  in  the  round  ber- 
, rlcd  fruits  the  size  of  a pea  accompanied 
> by  the  remaining  calyx.  The  colonial  name 
of  the  tree  is  Paardepls.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I HIPPOCASTANE.B.  A group  of  hypo- 
; gyuous  Exogens,  forming  a sulidivision  of 
tlie  order  SAPINDACE.X : which  sec. 

I HIPPOCRATEACE.®.  A natural  order 
I of  thalamitloral  dicotyledons,  included  in 
i Llndley's  rhaninal  alliance  of  perigynous 
I Exogens.  Shrubby  plants  with  opposite 
simple  leaves  having  deciduous  stipules; 
sepals  and  petals  live  Imbricate : stamens 
three  monadelphoua  Fruit  either  con- 
sisting of  three-winged  carpels,  or  baccate. 
The  prominent  character  of  the  order  is 
the  ternary  stamens,  and  pcntanierous 
sepals  and  petals.  The  plants  are  chiefly 
natives  of  South  America,  but  some  are 
found  In  Africa  and  Asia.  The  nuts  of 
Ilippocralea  eomoga  are  oily  and  sweet.  I 
The  fruit  of  Tonteltu  ppriformis  is  eaten  in 
Sierra  Leone.  There  are  seven  genera  and 
about  ninety  species.  Examples:  Uippo- 
cratea,  Tontelea,  and  Satacia.  ( J.  H.  B.] 

HIPrOCRATEA.  A genua  of  the  small 
order  Uippocrateaeetr,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  species,  the  greater  part 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  the  remainder  found  princi- 
pally in  Western  Africa,  India,  and  the  is- 
land of  Titnor.  They  are  climbing  shrubs, 
with  opposite  entire  or  toothed  usually 
smooth  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  characterized  by  the  an- 
thers of  their  stamens  consisting  of  single 
cells,  which  burst  open  transversely. 
Their  fruit  also  differs  considerably  from 
those  of  the  allied  genera,  being  composed 
of  three  (occasionally  only  one  or  two) 
separate  flattened  leathery  carpels,  which 
spilt  down  the  middle  Into  two  halves 
when  ripe,  each  hall  resembling  in  shape 
a little  boat.  [A.  B.J 


J niPPOCREPIFORM.  Horseshoe-shaped. 

j HIPPOCREPIS.  The  Horseshoe  Vetch, 
a genus  of  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrule 
by  leguminous  plants,  so  called  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  their  seed-vessels,  which 
arc  long  and  jointed,  each  joint  licing  one- 
I seeded  and  curved  into  a shape  somewhat 
^ resembling  that  of  a horseshoe.  In  all  the 
Bi>ecies  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a ter- 
minal leaflet.  The  flowers  are  yellow.  In 
some  species  solitary  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  but  more  frequently  collected  Into 
' simple  uiniH'Is  on  slender  axillary  stalks. 
Tlie  only  British  species,  H.  commta,  is  a 
low'  trailing  plant  with  much  of  the  habit 
of  the  common  bird's-foot  trefoil,  butdiffers 
■ both  in  the  shape  of  Its  leaves  and  i>ods. 

It  is  not  uncommon  on  sunny  banks  of 
' chalk  orliniestone.  Several  other  s|iecies,  I 
some  of  which  are  annuals,  inhabit  the 
south  of  Eurojie.  French,  llippocripe ; 
(icrman,  Uufeismpfiame.  [C.  A.  J.]  j 

i HIPPOMAXE.  The  celebrated  poisonous  ' 
: Manchlneel  or  Manzanillo  tree  of  tropical  I 
South  America  tllippumane  Uaneinellal  Is  | 
I the  only  species  of  this  genus  of  spurge-  { 
I worts.  It  is  a tree  forty  or  flfty  feet  i 
’ high,  common  in  many  of  the  West  Indian 
I Islands  and  in  Venezuela  and  Panama,  usu-  I 
I ally  growing  on  sandy  sea-shores.  Itsleaves 
are  stalked,  shining  green,  egg-shaped  or 
elliptical,  with  the  edges  cut  Into  saw-like 
teeth,  having  a single  gland  on  the  upper 
side  at  the  junction  of  the  stalk  and  leaf, 
j Its  flowers  arc  very  small  and  inconspi- 
cuous, and  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  long 
! slender  spikes,  the  females  few  placed  singly 
at  the  base  of  the  spike,  the  males  in  little 
clusters  occupying  the  upper  part.  The 
calyx  of  the  males  is  two-parted,  and  that 
of  the  females  three-parted,  the  male  con- 
taining two  or  four  stamens  joined  toge- 
ther by  their  fllamcnts,  and  the  females  a I 
many-celled  ovary,  crowned  with  from 
four  to  eight  styles  and  reflexed  stigmas. 
Its  fruit  is  a roundish  fleshy  yellowish- 
green  berry. 

The  virulent  nature  of  the  juice  of  the 
ManchinecI  tree  has  given  rise,ln  thewest- 
ern  hemisphere,  to  nearly  as  wonderful 
stories  as  those  associated  with  the  uiias 
tree  In  the  eastern  ; but  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  It  possessesextremely  i>ol- 
sonous  properties.  Its  powers  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  many  of  the  tales  j 
must  l>e  regarded  as  fabuloua  Among  the 
statements  referable  to  the  latter  class 
may  lie  Included  the  assertions  that  grass 
will  not  grow  under  It,  that  mere  sleeping  in 
Its  shade  causes  death,  that  Its  juice  raises 
blisters  dllflcult  to  heal  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  others  of  a like  nature.  It  Is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  juice,  which  resem- 
bles pure  white  milk,  does  ixissess  a consi- 
derable amount  of  acridity,  and  that  some 
persons  suffer  great  pain  from  incautiously 
handling  it,  while  others  again  do  not  ex- 
perience the  slightest  Inconvenience  from 
it,  its  effects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poisonous 
Rhus  of  North  America,  depending  upon 
lieculiarlties  in  the  constitutions  of  differ- 
ent individuals.  Perhaps  Its  must  dangerous 
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property  Is  that  of  causing  blindness,  If  by  ' 
chance  the  least  drop  of  the  milk,  or  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  wood,  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  eyes.  Dr.  Seemann,  In  his 
Xarrative  of  the  Voyage  of  HertUd, 

states  that  at  Veraguas  some  of  the  ship's 
carpenters  were  blinded  for  several  days 
from  the  juice  getting  into  their  eyes 
whilst  rutting  down  Manchlneel  trees; 
while  he  himself  suffered  temporary  loss  of 
sight  from  merely  gathering  specimens: 
and  that  the  same  accident  happened  to  a 
boat’s  crew  from  using  the  wood  for  mak- 
ing a Are.  Salt  water  Is  said  to  1)6  an  ef- 
flcaclous  remedy.  The  fruit  also  abounds 
in  a similar  acrid  milky  juice,  and,  from  its 
tempting  appearance,  is  sometimes  bitten 
by  those  who  are  unaware  of  Its  deleterious 
properties,  but  Its  burning  effect  upon 
the  lips  soon  causes  tliem  to  desist.  It  is 
commonly  asserted  that  the  Indians  use  i 
the  juice  for  poisoning  the  barl)S  of  their  1 
arrows,  but,  from  its  excessively  volatile 
nature,  this  Is  Improbable.  [A.  S.j 
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HIPPOPHAE.  A shrub  or  low  tree  of 
the  order  Eleagiiacea,  distinguished  by 
liearing  the  male  flowers  (with  four  sta- 
mens) In  catkins,  and  the  female  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  on  separate  plants ; the 
calyx  tubular.  Anally  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  a berry  containing  a single  seed. 
H.  rhamnoides.  Sen  Buckthorn  or  Sallow 
Tliorn,  Is  a native  of  many  parts  of  the 
coastof  Europe,  including  England,  prefer- 
ring a sandy  soil,  hut  sometimes  found  on 
the  cliffs.  In  Its  native  haunts  it  is  usually 
a thick  hush  with  numerous  branches  ter- 
minating eacli  in  a thorn.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  of  a peculiar  leaden  green  above, 
silvery  and  scaly  below.  Tlie  lierries,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  yellow 
and  of  an  acid  flavour.  The  Tartars,  it  Is 
said,  make  a jelly  of  them,  and  the  fisher- 
men of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  prepare  from 
[ them  a flsli-sauce,  but  in  England  they 
t appear  to  be  neglected.  French,  Argouo- 
aier ; German,  llaftdom.  [C.  A.  J.j 

niPPURfDEjE.  A natural  group  do- 


I scribed  by  Link,  now  included  under  Ha- 
LORAOACE.S:  which  see. 

HIPPDItlS.  Aijuatlc  herbaceous  plants 
with  whorls  of  narrow  leaves,  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers  lalso  in  whorls)  of  very 
I simple  structure.  There  are  only  two  or  ’ 
three  species,  all  much  alike.  Tlicy  grow  . 
I either  wholly  or  partially  submersed  in  i 
; dltolies  and  canals,  sending  up  from  their 
creeping  roots  numerous  unbranched  erect  i 
j stems,  having  at  short  intervals  whorls  of 
I linear  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  are  the  ■ 
small  inconspicuous  flowers,  each  of  which 
{ contains  a single  stamen,  hut  no  petals, 

; and  an  ovary  with  a single  seed.  The 
i most  abundant  species  is  II.  wlgarig.  the 
coramon  Mare'stail,  plentiful  not  only  in 
I Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe  and 
I North  America.  There  la  some  resem- 
iilance  In  habit  between  these  plants  and 
I Equisetum,  hut  in  all  essential  characters 
they  are  perfectly  distinct.  Frencli,  Feeae 
deau  ; German,  Schaflhalm.  [C.  A.  J.j 

HIPTAGE.  A genus  of  climbing  shnihs 
l)plonglng  to  the  Matpighiacece.  The  flow- 
ers have  a calyx  provided  with  one  large 
gland;  unequal  fringed  petals ; ten  stamens, 
all  fertile,  and  one  larger  thaii  the  rest ; 
one  style;  and  a fruit  of  three  or  fewer  i 
carpels,  each  provided  with  tliree  wings, 
Th"y  are  of  a white  or  yellowish  colour,  ' 
» ”-e  fragrant.  [M.T.  M.j 

±iiR.EA.  A genus  of  Malpighiaceee,  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  Its  ten  stamens,  all  of 
which  are  fertile  and  slightly  united  at  ! 
the  Itase ; by  Us  three  styles  compressed  j 
at  their  summits,  with  truncate  two-  I 
coloured  stigmas;  and  by  its  fruits  with 
lateral  wings.  [M.  T,  M.j 

HIRCINOra  Smelling  like  a goat. 

IIIRONDINAIRE.  (FrJ  Tincedoxictim  i 
offleinale.  ' 

HIRSE.  A kind  of  Panfeum  or  Millet,  j 

HIRSUTE,  HI RTra  Hairy ; covered  by 
long  tolerably  distinct  hairs. 

HIRTELLA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs  or  small  trees,  of  tlie  order 
! Chniaohalanaceep,  differing  from  its  allies 
In  its  flve-petaled  flowers  with  from  three 
to  flftcen  long  protruding  stamens  arising 
from  one  side  of  the  flower.  Upwards  of 
tlilrty  species  arc  known,  all  of  them  with 
alternate  shortly-stalked  leaves  accom- 
panied by  stipules;  the  flowers  small, 
white  or  purplish,  disposed  in  axillary  or 
terminal  racemes,  and  remarkable  for 
their  protruding  stamens,which  are  usual  ly 
much  longer  than  the  corollas.  The  fruits 
are  pear-shaped  furrowed  drupes  nearly 
an  Inch  long,  with  one  seed.  //.  silicea  is 
a tree  of  Trinidad,  where  its  b.ark,  which 
la  rich  In  siliceous  matter,  is  said  by  M. 
Crtlger  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  in  mak- 
ing noifet^,^.  phyeophora.  a Brazilian 
8i>e<di».  W exceptional,  In  having  on  each 
sidc^Jthe  short  leafstalks  a leafy  bladder- 
like  praepss  as  large  as  a good-sized  pea, 
with  an  ppcnlng  at  top.  [A.  A.  B.j 
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